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FOREWORD 


It  is  trite  to  remark  that  if  you  wish  to  know  really  any  people,  it  is  neces- 
sary ii}  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  history,  including  their  m\4hologj', 
legends  and  folk-lore:  customs,  habits  and  traits  of  character,  which  to  a 
superficial  observer  of  a  different  nationality  or  race  may  seem  odd  and  strange, 
sometimes  even  utterly  subversive  of  ordinary  ideas  of  morality,  but  which  can 
be  explained  and  will  appear  quite  reasonable  when  they  are  traced  back  to 
their  origin.  The  sudden  rise  of  the  Japanese  nation  from  an  insigmficant 
position  to  a  foremost  rank  in  the  comity  of  nations  has  startled  the  world. 
Except  in  the  case  of  very  few  who  hM  studied  ua  intimately,  we  were  a  people 
but  little  raised  above  barbarism  trying  to  imitate  Western  civilisation  without 
any  capacity  for  really  assimilating  or  adapting  it.  At  first,  it  was  supposed 
that  we  hafT somehow  undergone  a  sudden  transformation,  but  it  was  gradually 
perceived  that  such  could  not  be  and  wass  not  the  case;  and  a  crop  of  boob 
on  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  deep  and  superlicial,  serious  and  fantastic,  intere.st- 
ing  and  otherwise,  has  hwn  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  tliose  who  were  curioik 
to  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  phenomenon.  But  among  so  many  books 
there  has  not  yet  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  history  of  Japan,  although  a  stud^ 
of  its  history  was  most  essential  for  the  proper  understanding  of  m.my  of  thi 
problems  relating  to  the  Japanese  people,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  Imperia 
dynBsty  to  the  people,  the  family  system,  the  position  of  Buddhism,  the  influeno 
of  the  Chinese  philosophy,  etc.  A  history  of  Japan  of  moderate  size  has  indeec 
long  been  a  desideratum;  that  it  was  not  forthcoming  was  no  doubt  due  to  tin 
want  of  a  proper  person  to  undertake  such  a  work.  Now  just  the  right  mai 
has  been  found  in  the  author  of  the  present  work,  who,  an  Englishman  by  birtl: 
is  almost  Japanese  in  his  understanding  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  Japanes 
people.  It  would  indeetl  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  better  fitted  for  the  task  —  b; 
no  means  an  easy  one  —  of  presenting  the  general  features  of  Japanese  histor 
to  Western  readers,  in  a  compact  and  intelhgible  form,  and  at  the  same  time  i 
general  harmony  with  the  Japanese  feclmg.  The  Western  public  and  Japa 
are  alike  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  the  present  work.  I  may  s« 
this  without  any  fear  of  reproach  for  self-praise,  for  although  my  name  is  mei 
tioned  in  the  title-page,  my  share  is  very  slight,  consisting  merely  in  genen 
advice  and  m  a  few  suggestions  on  some  spedal  pouits. 

Dairoku  Kikucbi. 

KtOto,  1912. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


During  the  past  three  decades  Japanese  students  have  devoti^d  much  in- 
telligent  labour  to  collecting  and  collating  the  somewhat  disjointed  fragments 

of  tboir  oountrj^'s  history.  The  task  would  have  been  practically  impossible 
for  fori  i^;n  historiographers  alono,  hut  now  that  the  materials  have  been  brought 
to  light  there  is  no  insuperable  difhculty  ui  miiking  them  avail:iblp  for  piiryx)ses 
of  joint  interpretatioo.  That  is  all  I  have  all* mjitc^d  to  do  in  tiiesc  paget),  and 
I  beg  to  iioUcit  pardon  for  any  defect  they  may  be  tound  to  contain. 

,  . ,  F.  Brinkley. 


TOtiYO,  1912. 
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'  CHAPTJJE  I  , 

'i        THE  HISTORIOGRAPHER'S  ART  IN  OLD  JAPAN 

MATERIALS  FOR  HiaXORY  ' 

Iiv  tiie  earliest  eras  of  hisiorie  JiipMi  tfaer*  extetod  a  herdditersr  corpoMticni 

of  raeotUeurs  (Katari-be)  who,  from  genenfttian'  to  generation,  performed  the 
fanction  of  reciting  the  exploits  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  deeds  of  heroes.  They 
accompaniod  themselves  on  musiral  instrumonts,  and  naturally,  as  time  went 
by,  each  set  of  raconteurs  embellished  the  language  of  their  predecessors,  adding 
supernatural  elements,  and  introdiiring  details  which  belonged  to  the  realm 
of  romance  rather  than  to  that  of  ordinary  history.  These  Kntnri-be  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  sole  repository  of  their  country's  annals  until  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Their  repertories  of  recitation  included  records 
I  of  the  great  families  as  well  as  of  the  sovereigns,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
I  the  favotu*  snd  patronage  of  these  high  personages  were  eanied  by  omamentH^g 
the  tradltioiis  of  their  househblds  and  exattiiig  their  pedigrees. '  But  when  the 
art  of  writiiig  was  mtrodueed  towanti  the  eloSe  of  the  foarth  centttvy,  or  at  th)» 
beginning  of  the  fifth,  and  it  was  seen  that  in  China,  then  the  centre  of  learning 
and  civilisation^  the  art  had  been  appUed  to  the  compilation  of  a  natioQal 
history  as  well  as  of  other  volumes  possessing  great  ethical  value,  the  Japanese 
conceived  the  ambition  of  similarly  utilizing  their  new  attainment.  For  reasons 
which  will  be  understood  by  and  by,  the  application  of  the  ideographic  script 
to  the  language  of  Japan  was  a  task  of  immense  difficulty,  and  long  years  must 
have  passed  before  the  attainment  of  any  degree  of  proficiency.  '  ' 

Thus  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Empress  Suiko  (593-628)  that  the 
historical  project  took  practical  shape.  Her  Majesty,  at  the  instance,  doubt* 
less,  of  Mioe  'fiHiOtoku,  one  of  the  'grsiMt  namee  la  alh  Japan 'b-ftiln^Si 
mstmeted  t^e]^ilii6ehinself  akid  her  ehielminister,  Soga  no  Umako,  touiMiiirtalM 
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the  task  of  compiling  historical  documents,  and  there  resulted  a  Record  of  the  Em- 
perors {Tenndki),  a  Record  of  the  Country  (Koki),  and  Original  Records  {Ilongi)  of 
the  Free  People  {i.e.,  the  Japanese  proper  as  distinguished  from  aliens,  captives, 
and  aborigines),  of  the  great  families  and  of  the  ISO  Hereditary  Corporations  (lie). 
This  work  was  commenced  in  the  year  620,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  date 
of  its  completion.  It  represents  the  first  Japanese  history.  A  sliortlived 
compilation  it  proved,  for  in  the  year  645,  the  Soga  chiefs,  custodians  of  the 
documents,  threw  them  into  the  fire  on  the  eve  of  their  own  eicecixtion  for  trea- 
son. One  only»  the  Record  of  the  CoutUrf/f  was  plucked  from  the  flames,  and 
ia  believed  to  have  been  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  Kojiki  (Records  ol 
Ancient  Things).  No  immediate  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  remedy 
the  loss  of  these  invaluable  writings.  Thirty-seven  years  later  the  Emperor 
Temmu  took  the  matter  in  hand.  One  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so  has  been 
historically  transmitted.  Learning  that  "the  chronicles  of  the  sovereigns  and 
the  origmal  words  in  the  possession  of  the  various  families  deviated  from  the 
truth  and  were  largely  amplified  with  empty  falsehoods,"  his  Majesty  con- 
ceived that  unless  speetly  steps  were  taken  to  correct  the  confusion  and  eliminate 
the  errors,  an  irremediable  state  of  afTairs  would  result. 

Such  a  preface  prepares  us  to  learn  that  a  body  of  experts  was  appointed  to 
distinguish  the  true  and  the  false,  and  to  set  down  the  former  alone.  The 
Emperor  did,  in  fact,  commission  a  number  of  princes  and  officials  to  compile 
an  authentic  hlstoiyi  and  we  shall  presently  see  how  their  labours  resulted. 
But  in  the  first  place  a  special  feature  of  the  situation  has  to  be  noted.  The 
Japanese  lanfjuage  was  then  undergoing  a  transition.  In  order  to  fit  it  to  the 
Chinese  ideographs  for  literary  purpose  s,  it  was  being  deprived  of  its  mellifluous 
polysyllabic  character  and  reduced  to  monosylIal)ic  terseness.  The  older 
words  were  disappearing,  nnd  with  them  many  of  the  old  traditions.  Temmu 
saw  that  if  tiie  work  of  compihition  was  abandoned  solely  to  princely  and  official 
liUSrateurs,  they  would  prol)al)ly  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  ideograph  much 
that  was  venerable  and  worthy  t<n  he  preserved.  He  therefore  himself  undertook 
the  collateral  task  of  having  th«  antique  traditions  collected  and  expurgated, 
and  causmg  them  to  be  memorised  by  a  chamberlain,  Hiyeda  no  Arc,  a  man 
then  in  has  twenty-eighth  year,  who  was  gjifted  with  ability  to  repeat  accurately 
eveiything  heard  once  by  him.  Are's  mind  was  soon  stored  with  a  mass  of 
ancient  facts  and  obsolescent  phraseology,  but  before  either  the  task  o£  official 
eompilation  or  that  of  private  restoration  had  hcGO.  carried  to  completion  the 
Emperor  died  (686),  and  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years  elapsed  before  the 
Empress  GemmyS,  on  the  18th  of  September,  711,  ordered  a  scholar,  Ono 
Yasumaro,  to  transcribe  the  recortls  stored  in  Are's  memory.  Four  months 
sufficed  for  the  work,  and  on  the  28th  of  January,  712,  Yasuniaro  sulmiitted  to 
tlie  Throne  the  Kojiki  (Records  of  Aficienl  'rhinos)  which  ranked  as  th^,  first 
history  of  Japan,  and  which  will  be  here  referred  to  as  the  Records 

THE  maONQi  AND  THE  NIHON  SHOKl 

It  is  necessary  to  revert  now  to  the  unfinished  work  of  the  dsssioal  oom* 
pliers,  as  they  may  be  eaUed,  whom  tba  Emperor  Temmu  nominated  ia  682i 
but  whose  labours  had  not  been  concluded  when  his  Majesty  died  in  686.  There 

ia  no  evidence  that  their  task  vcm  immediately  continued  in  an  organized  form, 
but  it  is  nlated  that  during  the  reign  of  Empress  Jito  (690-696)  further  steps 
were  taken  to  collect  historical  materials*  aiyi  tbs4i  the  JSmpraea  Qemmy6  (708^ 
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715)^  whom  W8  hiive  am  oarryiog  out,*  In  712,  her  predeci»sor  Tenunu's 
pba  with  regard  to  Hlyeda  no  Are-— » added,  in  714,  two  akUled  lUUraleura  tq 
Temmu's  classioa):  eompilers,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  complete  their  Uak, 
which  took  the  shape  of  a  book  called  the  Nihongi  {Chrmiicle  of  Japan). 

This  work,  however,  did  not  prove  altogether  satisfactory.  It  was  'v\Titten, 
fur  tilt'  most  part,  with  a  script  lall*  .1  the  Manyo  syllabary;  that  is  to  say,  with 
Chinese  ideographs  employed  phonetically,  and  it  did  not  at  all  attain  the 
literary  standard  of  its  ( -hinpse  prototype.  Thert^fore,  the  Empress  cntrust4?d 
to  Prince  Toneri  and  Ouo  Vasumaro  the  task  uf  revising  it,  and  their  amended 
manuscript,  concluded  in  720,  received  the  name  o^  Nihon  Shoki  {Written 
ChromdM oj  Japan),  the  original  being  distinguisiied  aa  Kana  Nihongi,  or  SyU 
Mc  ChnrnkkSn  The  Nihon  Shoki  oonaisted  oripiially  of  tiiirty-one  yohuaiGBr 
but  of  these  oim,  eoataiiupg  the  genealogiee  of  the  sovereigiia^  has  been  losti 
It  oovera  (he  whole  of  the  prehistoric  period, and  that  part  of  the  historic  which 
extends  from  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Jimmu  (6G0  b.c.)  to  the  abdication 
of  the  Empress  JitO  (a.d.  697).  The  Kojiki  extends  backequaUy  lart  but  ter*. 
minates  at  the  cieath  of  the  £mprea»  Suiko  (▲,!>.  628). 

THE  FOnOnt  ' 

In  the  year  713,  when  the  Empress  Geminyo  was  on  the  tlirone,  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  received  orders  to  submit  to  the  Court  statements 
setting  forth  the  natural  features  of  the  various, looalities,  together  with  tradi- 
tkms  and  remarkable  oceunenceB.  These  documents  were  called  FOdoki 
{Records  oj  Nalhsni  Fealures),  M&ny  of  them  hare  been  lost»  but  a  few  survive^ 
as  those  of  Isumo,  Harimai  and  Hitachi. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  RECORnS  AND  THE  CHROmCLgS 

The  task  of  appljing  ideographic  script  to  phom  tic  purposes  is  exceedingly 
difTicult.  In  the  idtx)graphic  script  each  charRcter  has  a  distinct  sound  and  a 
fniiiplete  meaning.  Thus,  in  China  slian  signifies  "mountain,"  and  ming 
light."  But  in  Japanese  "mountain"  becomes  ya»ui  and  "light"  ak^H.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  one  of  two  things  has  to  be  done.  Eitlier  the  sounds  of 
the  Japanese  words  must  be  changed  to  those  of  the.  Chinese  ideographs;  or  the 
lounds  of  the  ChineBe  ideographs  must  alone  be  taken  ^irrespective  of  theis 
meaning),  and  with  them  a  phonetic  eyllabaiy  must  be  formed.  Both  of  these 
devices  were  employed  by  a  Japanese  scholar  of  early  times.  Sometimes  dis- 
regarding the  significance  of  the  ideographs  altogether,. he  used  them  simply 
as  representing  sounds^  and  with  them  built  up  pure  Japanese  words;  at  othei? 
times,  he  altered  the  sounds  of  Japanese  words  to  those  of  their  Chinese  eqiUVSr, 
lents  and  then  wrote  them  frankly  with  their  ideographic  symbols. 

In  this  way  each  Japanese  word  came  t«  have  two  pronunciations:  first,  its 
o\s  ri  original  sound  for  colloquial  purposes;  and  second,  its  borrowed  sound 
for  purposes  of  writing.  At  the  outset  the  spoken  and  the  written  languages 
were  doubtless  kept  tolerably  distinct.  But  by  degre&s,  as  respect  for  Chinese 
literature  developed,  it  became  a  learned  accomplishment  to  pronounce  Japanese 
words  after  the  Chinese  manner,  and  the  habit  ultimately  acquired  such  a  vogue 
that  the  language  of  men — who  wrote  and  spoke  ideographically  —  grew  to 
be  different  from  the  language  of.  women  ^  who  wro^  and  £|poke  phooeiicaUy? 
When  Hiyeda  no  Are  was  required  to  m^orise  the  annals  and  traditions  collect- 
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ed  and  revuNKl  at  ihe  Imperial  Gofurt,  the  language  hi  whieh  he  committed  th^ 
to  heart  was  pure  Japanese,  and  in  that  languid  he  dietated  them,  twenty- 
mne  years  hit  or,  to  the  scribe  Yasumaro.  The  iatter;  in  sotting  down  the  pro- 
ducts of  Are's  memory,  wrote  for  the  most  part  phonetically;  but  sometimes, 
finding  that  method  too  cumbersome,  he  had  reOourse  to  the  ideographic  lan- 
guage, with  which  hci  was  familiar.  At  all  events,  adding  nothing  nor  taking 
away  anything,  ho  produced  a  truthful  record  of  the  myths,  traditions,  and 
salient  historical  incident'^  credited  by  the  Japanese  of  the  seventh  century. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  nevertheless,  that  Are 's  memory,  however  tena- 
cious, failed  in  many  respects,  and  that  his  historical  details  were  comparatively 
meagre.  An  altogether  different  spirit  presided  at  the  work  subsequently 
undertaken  by  this  same  Yasumaro^  when,  in  conjunction  with  other  scholars, 
he  was  required  to  collate  the.  historical  materials  obtained  abnndan^y  from 
various  sources  since  the  vandalism  of  the  'Soga-  nobles.  The  prime  object  of 
these  collaborators  was  to  produce  a  Japanese  histoiy  worthy  to  Sland  Mde  by 
aide  with  the  classic  models  of  China.  Therefore,  they  used  the  Chinese  Ian* 
guage  almost  entirely,  the  chief  exception  being  in  the  case  of  the  old  poems, 
a  great  number  of  which  appear  in  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles  alike.  The 
actual  words  of  these  poems  had  to  be  preserved  as  well  as  the  metre,  and  thore- 
fore  it  was  necessary  to  indite  them  plioiiftically.  For  the  rest,  the  Nihon 
Shoki,  which  resulted  from  the  labours  of  tiiese  annalists  and  literati,  was  so 
Chinese  that  its  authors  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  largely  upon  the  cosmogonic 
myths  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  Japanese  mon- 
archs,  or  into  their  decrees,  quotations  from-Chi nese  literature.  "  As  a  repertory 
of  ancient  Japanese  myth  and  legend  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  Bee- 
ords  and  the  Chranidei,  The  former  Is,  on  the  whole,  the  faller  of  the  two, 
and  contains  legends  which  the  latter  passes  over  in  silence;  but  the  Chromdeg, 
as  we  now  have  them,  are  enriched  by  variants  of  the  early  myths,  the  value  of 
which,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  Is  recognised  by  scientific  inc|uirers.  But 
there  can  be  no  comparison  bet\<^een  the  two  works  when  viewed  as  histoiy. 
HiA  oda  no  Are  *s  memon»  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  in  fullness  and  accuracy 
with  the  abundant  documentary  literature  accessible  to  the  ^Titers  of  the 
Chronicles,  and  an  examination  of  the  two  works  shows  that,  in  respect  to  the 
record  of  actual  events,  the  Chronicles  are  far  the  more  useful  authority  ".i 

It  will  readily  be  supposed,  too,  that  the  authors  of  both  works  confused  the 
present  with  the  past,  and,  in  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  by-gone 
eras,  unconsciously  limned  their  pictures'  with  colours  taken  from  the  palette 
of  their  own  times,  ''when  the  national  thou^t  and  institutions  had  become 
deeply  modified  by  Chinese  influences.'*  Valuable  as  the  two  books  are,  there* 
fore,  they  cannot  be  accepted  without  large  limitations.  The  Nikon  Shohi 
occupied  a  high  place  in  national  esteem  from  the  outset.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing its  compilation,  the  Emiprcss  Gensh5  summoned  eminent  scholars  to  the 
Court  and  caustHl  them  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  contents  of  the  book,  a  custom 
whirh  was  followed  regularly  by  subsequent  sovereigns  and  still  find«  a  place 
amonp;  the  New  Year  ceremonials.  This  book  proved  to  be  the  precursor  of 
five  others  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated  by  Japanese  scholars.  They 
Sire  the  Zokn  Nihotufi  (Supplementnrjf  Chronicles  of  Japan  ),  in  forty  volumes, 
which  covers  the  period  from  697  to  791  and  was  finished  in  798;  the  Nihon 
Koki  {Laier  Chrmides  of  Japan),  in  forty  volumes — ten  only  survive  — 
which  covers  the  period  from  792  to  83S;  the  Zoku  Nifum  KSki  {Supplmeniary 

[1  Aston**  i^iAonffi.]  '  ^  ^ 
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lilr  CAimMBtea),  ill  iiiiiQitt(r  volim 

or  NimiDy<V  (884^)  and  wm  Qon|iileil  in  869)  the  Mmii»ku  JUnnnku  (rrvcf , 
Amd$  €f  MMoku)f  m  ten  volumes,  .eilvcdiig  the  reign  pf  Montoku  (851-858),  ^ 
Old  coiiq»ilBdilL679^  wad  1ii9.Sandai  Jitsw-roku  {True  Annals  oj  Three  Reigns). ^ 
m  fifty  volumes,  covering  the  period  from  859  to  887  aad  4XMaiiuied  in  901. » 
These  five  compiiations  together  with  the  Nikon  ShoH  are  honoured  as  the 
SixNcUional  Histories.  It  is  notiroable  that  the  writers  were  men  of  the  highest  > 
rank,  from  prime  ministers  downwards.  In  such  honour  was  the  hi^tpripg-; 
raphet  'q  act  h<ild  m  Japan  in  the  eighth  «nd.  math  (Hmtune^. .;    : ;    j  <  .  .  i  :  •  [ 

CHRONOLOGY   /  '     ;  ' 

Before  beginnmg  to  read  Japanese  histoiy  itisaedesaary  to  know  something 
of  tiie  ehroBoiogy  follQHr«d  ipits  pageK.  Tbrn^hmet  bm  in  Japw  four  tysbsm  • 
for  counting  the  passage o£ time.  <The  first  ia by      rsigns  of  tlw  EknpeEom^* 
Tint  18  to  say,  iim  fiist-year  'af  a.eofvereignfe  xeigft-^rednming  fvom  thefNev 
Year/e  day  lollowing  his  accession. —  became  the  1  of  the  deries,  and  the  yearsi 
were  thenceforth  numbered  conseoutively  until  his  death  or  abdication.  Xlus. 
iBctkoit  might  be  sufficiently  accurate  if  the  exact  duration  of  each  reign  were! 
known  as  well  as  the  exact  Bcqnence  of  the  reif^n?.    But  no  such  precision  could 
hp  px]-)(H'ted  in  the  ca.se  of  unwritten  hi.story,  transmitted  orally  from  froneration; 
to  [^(-iu  ration.    Tlius,  while  Japanese  annalists,  by  accepting  the  a^regate  dura- . 
liou  ot  all  th(^  reigns  known  to  them,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  first  Em-' 
pcror.Jimmu,  ascended  th»  throve  in  the  year  660  D.c  it  is  found  on  aimlysis  that 
their  figures  assign  to  the  first  seventeen  sovereigns  au  average  age  ul  109  years,  i 

The  saeond  ^^ystcm-Ms  by  no^ans  of  fMriode^defiyin^.theiiiiiiame  inmod}  i 
bommBu^  ifaiwrlafald  inddiBt  •  Tlnm^ith^  disDomjit  ef  ijojipfir,in.^a|)an:ifM( 
cemnaemocated  by^'cayibg  timysaiilFiadd  OifaqMineaa^pee)»'ind  thtiera  H^OHUed^ 
listed  8even<i)r^an^.*SnBk  av|Uas..was^.«9rfltt  mtfe  Subbdelta  eno^  than  ih^i 
deviBe^Df*  reckoning  by  reigns,  and  a  :£pecially  confusing  feature  was  that  the 
fint'^ear  of:  the  pedod  dated  'selrospectively  fronkitte-piMrious  NeW  Year's^ 
day,  so  that  events  wete  often  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  the  final-  year  of  • 
one  period  and  in  the  openinp;  j^ear  of  another.  This  system  was  originaUy  im- 
ported from  China  in  theyear  a.d  64  '-,  and  is  at  present  in  use,  the  j-^ar  1910; 
being  the  forty-t!iird  of  the  Mciji  (  Enlightenment  and  Peace)  period. 

The  third  system  was  that  of  the  sext^eaary  cycle.   This  was  operated  after ; 
the  manner  of  a  clork  having  two  Concentric  dials,  the  circumference  of  thfe, 
;krgcr  dial  being  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  marked  with  one  of  tho  tei^  - 
"«elesti^  signs/.'  and  ^twoifeiiaifmice  oi  thfl  tBaufOam  dialiiboing^  divided  into,: 
tvehre«qual  vairta  fMti  ma^icBd  •yith  ona  o£ tlia>twelve  signs  of  tlieaodiao*  *  *  iTbe^ 
loi^  luinfl  ^'tl|e-oloc]4l»itnntlag  tD'  tlie.;iB^gciif  dial,^waa«uppesed'.to  mlf«[-oila'. 
revolution  in  ten  years,  and  tiie>8kocter  haitiy.peintixig'^te.t^ 
Totved  dnce  in'  (twelve  ye^.   Thus, Porting  from  the  point  where;  the  mtHrlcs 
on  the  two  diald  coiocidej  'the  long^haadigaiiMsd'  u|Km  the  short  hand  by  onen. 
sixtieth  each  year,  and  once  in  eveiy  sixty  years  the  two  hands  were  found  ^ti 
the  point  of  conjunction.    Years  were  indicated  by  naming  the  "celestial  steca"  i 
and  the  zodiacal  sign  to  which  the  nnaLMnary  hands  happen  to  be- pointing,  just 
as  clock-time  is  indicated  by  the  minutes  read  from  the  Wng  hand  and  the  hours  ^ 
from  "the  short.    The  Bcxagenary  cycle  came  into  use  in  China  in  623  n.c.  * 
The   exact  date   of   its   importation  ;uto   Japan,  is   unknown,    jjut.  it 
was  probably  about  the  end  of  the  fourth. century  a,d.^  Jt  is  ft^.su|ficie^tl^         c  [ 
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rate  moiiaBr  of  coimtinflf  m  loi^  as  the  UA^  ef  HftUB  tl  eautf ally  k^t^  but  any 

neglect  in  that  respect  6i^X)Beb  the  calculator  to  an  error  of  sixty  years  or  somt 
multiple  of  sixty.  K«en  sdnitiliy  and  collation  of  the  hiatories  of  China,  Korea, 
and  japan  have  exposed  a  mistake  of  at  least  120  years  ooobeetod  with  the 
earliest  employmCTit  of  the  sexfij^enary  cycle  in  Japan. 

The  fouri  li  inrthod  corrfsjMHKls  to  that  adopted  in  Europe  where  the  number 
of  a  year  is  referred  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  Japan,  the  ar  respion  of  the 
Emperor  Jinimu  —  660  B.C.— is  taken  for  a  basis,  and  thus  the  Occidental  year 
1910  becomes  the  2r)70t.h  year  of  the  Japanese  d\ nasty.  With  such  methods 
of  reckoning  some  collateral  evidence  is  needed  before  accepting  any  of  the  dates 
given  in  Japanese  annals.  Kaempf  ef  and  even  Rein  were  content  to  endorse 
the  chronology  of  the  Chromdes — the  Reeorda  avoid  dates  altogether  —  but 
other  Oecidentai  ssbqlan^  have  ivfth'  lastioe  ^beenimore  8oeptkikl»  land  ihdr 
doubts  have  been  confirmed  by  several  eminent  Japainese  ihktoriiina'in.feofait 
times.  Wher^,  then,  is  collateral  evidence  to  be  found? 

tn  the  pages  of  Chinese  and  Korean  history.  IThere  is,  of  course,  no  inherent 
rieason  for  attributing  to  Korean  history  accuracy  superior  to  that  of  Japanese 
history.  But  in  China  the  habit  of  cnntiTiuoDsly  eompilifig  written  anrifils  hfid 
been  ])raf  t  iscd  for  many  centuries  before  Japanese  events  began  even  to  fur- 
nish materials  for  romantic  recitations,  and  no  .sei  khis  ( rrora  have  been  proved 
against  Chinese  historiographers  during  tlie  pei kkIs  when  comparison  with 
Japanese  annals  is  feasible.  In  Korea  's  ca«e,  too,  verification  is  partially  possi- 
ble. Thus,  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian!  era,  Chinese  aniialD 
cdsitahk' sixteen  aotioes  of'eventaon  Kocea;  '  tif  KarsBKiklslinry.  be  enmifced  as, 
to  these  events,;  it  ut  foxmdi  to^  agree-in  im  instanEC^^  ilo  disagi»0lia.tivo»  and  to 
be-silent  in  feuri^>Q!%dS'Teobrd 'tends  sftrsnglf  rto  confinirtEeadBuiiaoy  fif  the 
Korean  annals,  and  it  Is  tether  to  be  remembered  that  the  Korean  fieomsula 
Was  •divided  during  many  centuries  info  three  principalities  whosdrecords  aerve 
as  ibutnal  checks.  Finally,  Korean  histonams  do  not'  make  any  ^uch  demand 
upbn  our  credulity  as  the  Japanese  do  in  the  matter  of  length  of  sovereip^i?' 
reif^ns.  For  example^  while  the  number  <if  successions  to  the  throno  of  Japan 
during  the  first  fotu"  centifries  of  the  Christian  era  is  s«t  down  aa*  eeVen  only, 
making  fifty-six  years  the  average  duration  of  a  rei^,  the  corresponding  num- 
bers for  the  three  Korean  principalities  are  sLxteen,  seventeen,  and  sixteen, 
respectively,  making  the  average  length  of  aTeign  from  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
five  years.  It  is,  indeed,  a'^^teniae)EableLlSlBitfaat>vliareasjthe  average  age 
of  >the  totaevelDfteeitEmtieKofarbf  Jiapan,^  reigned  frcni 

660^.<7.  downito  k  899^waalO&yeai»Ai9^i]i^e'sdiiitelisli} 
aibraptly  frtertbelabginni^         filth- •century,  the  aVetaga^itge  ol  thle  nhxt 
seventeen  having  been  on^sikty-one  and  a  half  years;  and  iiis  amopt^auggesitlvs 
coincidence  that  the  year  a.d.  461  is  the-firsfe  dataiof  ithe  ^aoosikted  Hiapams 
chronology  which  is -confirmed  by  !  Koriean  authorities. 

In  fact,' the  conclusion  is  almost  compulsory  tli:it  Japanese  authentic  hi  stor>-. 
so  far  as  dates  are  concerned,  begins  from  the  fifth  century,  Chinese  anna'^ 
it  is  true,  furnish  one  noteworthy  and  much  earlier  confirmation  of  Japanese 
records.  They  show  that  Japan  wa-s  rule  d  by  a  very  renow  ned  queen  during 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  fof  tlic  Ciiristian  era,  and  it  was  precisely  at 
that  epoch  that  the  Iknpress  Jing6  »  related  by  J apMiede  history  to  have  made 
herself  celebrated  at  home  and  abroad.  Ohinese  bistorlQgtaphersy-iKiifevery 

■  fi  Noilly  Bramsen4.Aaton,  Satow,  and  Chamberlain.]      '  '  **  * 
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put  Jingo 's  death  in  the  year  a.d.  247,  whereas  Japanese  annalists  give  the  date 
as  269.  Indeed  tliere  is  reui^on  to  think  that  just  at  tiiis  tune  —  second  half  of 
the  third  century  —  some  special  causes  operated  to  disturb  historical  coherence 
in  Japan,  for  not  only  does  Chinese  history  refer  to  several  signal  events  in  Japan 
which  find  no  place  in  the  latter 's  records,  but  also  Korean  history  indicates 
that  the  Japanese  dates  of  certain  cardinal  incidents  err  by  exactly  120  years. 
Two  cycles  in  the  sexagenary  system  of  reckoning  constitute  120  years,  and  the 
explanation  already  given  makes  it  easy  to  conceive  tlife  dropping  of  that  length 
of  time  by  recorders  having  only  tradition  to  guide  them. 

On  the  whole,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  events  of  early  Japanese  his- 
tory, its  dates  can  not  be  considered  trust wortliy  before  the- beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  There  is  evidently  one  other  point  to  be  considered  in  this  con- 
text; namely,  the  introduction  of  writing.  Should  it  appear  that  the  time  when 
the  Japanese  first  began  to  possess  written  records  coincides  with  the  time  when, 
according  to  independent  research,  the  dates  given  in  their  annals  begin  to 
synchronize  with  those  of  Chinese  and  Korean  history,  another  very  important 
landmark  will  be  furnished.  There  is  such  sj^nchronism,  but  it  is  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  considerations  which  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  For,  although  it 
is  pretty  clearly  established  that  an  event  which  occured  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  preluded  the  general  study  of  the  Chinese  language  in  Japan  and 
may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  use  of  the  Chinese  script 
in  compiling  historical  records,  still  it  is  even  more  clearly  established  that  from 
a  much  remoter  era  Japan  had  been  on  terms  of  some  intimacy  with  her  neigh- 
bours, China  and  Korea,  and  had  exchanged  \\Titten  communications  with 
them,  so  that  the  art  of  writing  was  assuredly  kno\vn  to  her  long  before  the' 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  to  what^^ver  services  she  applied  it.  This 
I  subject  will  present  itself  again  for  examination  in  more  conveilient  circum- 
stances. •     •    r  u  ]  .         ..       ......  ,  I         I  ■:.  - 


'ij  »  -/  .  »**'    .'.  .,]..!       -ji* '"I      i  >l     :• 'i-       •  .  I     •  • 
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CHAPTER  II 


JAPANESE  MYTHOLOGY 


I. 


KAMI 


•J  : 


The  mythological  page  of  a  country 's  history  has  an  interest  of  its  own  apart 
from  legendary  relations;  it  affords  indications  of  the  people's  creeds  and  fur- 
nishes traces  of  the  nation's  genesis.  In  Japan's  mythobgy  there  is  a  special- 
difficulty  for  the  interpreter  —  a  difficulty  of  nomenclature.  It  has  been  the 
constant  habit  of  foreign  writers  of  Japan 's  story  to  speak  of  an  "Age  of  Gods" 
{Kami  no  yo).  But  the  Japanese  word  Kami  ^  does  not  necessarily  convey 
any  such  meaning.  It  has  no  divine  import.  We  shall  presently  find  that  of 
the  hundreds  of  families  into  which  Japanese  society  came  to  be  divided,  each 
had  its  Kami,  and  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  the  head  of  the  household. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  Govcrmnent  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  O  Kami  (the 
Honourable  Head),  and  a  feudatory  frequently  had  the  title  of  Kami  of  such  and 
such  a  locality.  Thus  to  translate  Kami  by  "deity"  or  "god"  is  misleading, 
and  as  the  English  language  furnishes  no  exact  equivalent,  the  best  plan  is  to 
adhere  to  the  original  expression.  That  plan  is  adopted  in  the  following  brief 
summary  of  Japanese  mythology. 


- COSMOGONY . 

Japanese  mythology  opens  at  the  beginning  of  "the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
But  it  makes  no  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  things.  It  introduces  us 
at  once  to  a  "plain  of  high  heaven,"  the  dwelling  place  of  these  invisible* 
Kami,  one  of  whom  is  the  great  central  being,  and  the  other  two  derive  their 
titles  from  their  productive  attributes.  But  as  to  wliat  they  produced  or  how 
they  produced  it,  no  special  indication  is  given.  Thereafter  two  more  Kami 
are  born  from  an  elementary  reedUke  substance  that  sprouts  on  an  inchoate 
earth.    This  is  the  first  reference  to  organic  matter.    The  two  newly  born  Kami 

('  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  point  by  that  most  acctirftt*  scholar,  Mr.  B.  H.  Chamber- 
lain.) 

['The  expres.sion  here  tranfllated  "invisible"  ha.s  been  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  the 
Kami  "hid  their  persons,"  i.e.,  died,  but  the  true  meaning  seems  to  be  that  they  were  invisible.] 
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are  mvisible  like  th^ir  predecesam,  and  like  ibHem.  are  not  represented  as  taking 
any  part  in  the  creation.   They  are  solitary,  unseeable,  and  funetionleffi,  but 

tho  evident  idea  is  that  they  have  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  cosmos  than 
jthe  Kami  who  cRmc  provio^isly  into  pxisk^ncc,  for  one  of  thorn  is  named  after 
the  reed-ghoot  from  which  he  emanated,  and  to  the  other  is  attributed  the  proper- 
ly of  standing  eternally  in  the  heavens 

Up  to  this  point  there  has  not  been  any  suggestion  of  measuring  time.  But 
now  the  record  begins  to  speak  of  "generations."   Two  mure  solitary  and  in- 
visible beings  are  born,  one  called  the  Kami  who  stands  eternally  on  earth,  the 
other  the  "abundant  integrator."    Each  of  these  represents  a  generation,  and 
it  wxH  be  observed  tbat  lip  to  this  time  no  direct  mention  "wliatever  is  made  of 
sex.  Now,  however,  five  generations  ensue,  each  consisting  of  two  J^om^  a  male 
aad  a  female,  and  thus  the  epithet  **  solitary''  as  applied  to  the  first  seven  Kami 
beconibs  int^lli^ble.  All  these  generations  are  represented  as  gradually  appirax^ 
imating  to  tise  exercise  of  crc  alive  functions,  for  the  names  ^  become  more  and 
more  suggestive  of  earthly  relations.   The  last  couple,  forming  the  fifth  genera- 
tion, are  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  appellations  signifying  the  male  Kami  of  desire 
and  the  female  Kami  of  desire.    By  all  the  other  Kami  these  two  are  eoinnii»* 
sioned  to  '^rnake,  consolidate,  and  give  birth  to  the  drifting  land,"  a  jewelled 
?pear  being  given  to  them  as  a  token  of  authority,  and  a  floating  bridp:o  being 
pro\'ided  to  earry  them  to  earth.    Izanagi  and  Izanami  thrust  the  fp<  nr  down- 
kvards  and  stir  the  "brine''  beneath,  with  the  result  that  it  coagulates,  and, 
dropping  from  the  spear 's  point,  forms  the  first  of  the  Japanese  islands,  Onogoro. 
This  island  they  take  as  the  basis  of  their  future  operations,  and  here  they  be- 
get, by  ordinary  human  processes  —  which  are  described  without  any  reserva- 
tions —  first,  "a  great  number  of  islands,  and  next,  a  great  number  of  Kami.'* 
It  is  related  that  the  first  effort  6f  proereation  was  not  soccessful,  the  outooma 
bdng  a  leechlike  abortion  and  an  islsaid  of  foam,  the  fotmer  of  which  was  sent 
adrift  in  a  boat  of  reeds.  The  islanda  afterwards  oreated  form*  a  laige  part  of 
Japan,  but  between  these  islands  and  the  Kami,  begotten  in  succession  to  them, 
no  connexion  is  traceable.    In  several  cases  the  names  of  the  Kami  seem  to  be 
personifications  of  natural  objects.   Thus  we  have  the  Kanti  of  the  "wind's 
'  reath,"  of  the  sea,  of  the  rivers,  of  the  "water-gates"  (estuaries  and  ports), 
of  autumn,  of  "foam-calm,"  of  "bubbling  waves,"  of  "wafer-divisions."  of 
trees,  of  mountains,  of  moors,  of  valleys,  etc.    But  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
all  these  Kami  have  no  subsequent  share  in  the  seheme  of  things  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  evidence  tliat  the  Japanese  were  nature  worshippers. 

A  change  of  method  is  now  notieeable.  Hitherto  the  proeess  of  production 
has  been  creative;  henceforth  Uie  method  is  transformation  preceded  by  de- 
struction. Izanami  dies  hi  giving  birth  to  the  Kami  of  fire,  and  her  body  is 
]diantegrated  into  several  beings,  as  the  male  and  female  Kand  of  metal  moun- 
tains, the  male  and  female  Kami  of  viscid  clay,  the  female  Kami  of  abundant 
jlbod,  and  the  Kami  of  youth;  while  from  the  tears  of  Isanagi  as  lie  laments  her 
decease  is  born  the  female  Kami  of  lamentation.  Isanagi  then  turns  upon  the 
child,  the  Kami  of  fire,  which  has  cost  Izanami  her  life,  and  cuts  off  its  head; 
whereupon  are  bom  from  the  blood  that  stains  his  sword  and  spatters  the  rocks 
|dght  Kami  J  whose  names  are  all  sugg^ive  of  i^p  violence  that  called  them  into 
exi«^tence.  An  equal  number  of  Kami,  all  having  swsy  over  mountsins,  are  born 
om  the  head  and  body  of  the  slaughtered  child. 

[>  The  Kami  of  mud-earth;  the  Kami  of  germ-integratioa;  the  Kami  of  the  gnst  place; 
jtbe  Kami  of  the  perfect  exterior,  etc.] 
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At  thia  point  an  interesting  episode  is  recorded.  Izaoagi  visits  the  "km) 
of  niRht,"  with  the  hope  of  recovering  his  spouse.*  He  urges  her  to  return,  as 
the  work  in  whicfi  they  were  engaged  is  not  yet  completed.  She  replies  that, 
unhapiniy  having  already  eaten  within  the  portals  of  the  land  of  night,  she  may 
not  emerge  without  the  permission  of  the  Kami  of  the  underworld,  and  she 
conjures  him,  wliile  she  is  seekintz;  that  permission,  not  to  attempt  to  look  on  her 
face.  He,  however,  wean,'-  of  ^\  ;Liting,  breaks  off  one  of  the  large  teeth  of  the 
comb  that  hold^  his  hair  aiid,  hghting  it,  uses  it  as  a  torch.  lie  finds  izanami 
body  In  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  amid  the  decaying  remains  eight  Kami  of 
thunder  have  been  born  and  are  dwelling.  Isanagi,  horrified,  turns  and  flees, 
but  Isanami,  enragiad  that  she  has  been  "put  to  shame,"  sends  the  "hideous 
hag  of  hades"  to  pursue  him.^  He  obtains  respite  twice;  fin^  by  throwing 
down  his  head-dress,  which  is  converted  into  grapes,  and  then  casting  away  his 
eomb,  whioh  is  transformed  into  bamboo  sprouts,  and  while  the  hag  stops  to 
eat  these  delicacies,  he  flees.  Then  IsaOiiui  sends  in  his  pursuit  the  eight 
Kami  of  thunder  with  fifteen  hundred  warriors  of  the  underworld.^  He  holds 
them  ofT  for  a  time  by  brandishing  his  sword  behind  him,  and  finally,  on  reach- 
ing the  pass  from  the  nether  to  the  upper  world,  he  finds  three  peaches  growing 
thore  with  which  he  |)elt.s  his  pursuors  and  drives  them  back.  The  peaches  are 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  "divine  fruit,"  and  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  there- 
after helping  all  living  people^  in  the  ceatjal  land  of  "reed  plains"*  as  they 
have  helped  Izanagi. 

This  curious  legend  does  not  end  here.  Finding  that  the  hag  of  hades,  tk 
eight  Kami  of  thunder,  and  the  fifteen  hundred  warriors  have  all  been  repulsed, 
Isanami  herself  goes  in  pursuit*  But  her  way  is  blocked  by  a  huge  rock  which 
Isaaa^  plaoes  in  the  "even  pass  of  hades»"  and  from  the  confines  of  the  two 
worlds  the  aogry  pair  exchange  messages  of  final  separation,  she  thieatening 
to  kill  a  thousand  folk  daily  In  his  land  if  he  repeats  his  acts  of  violence,  and  he 
declaring  that,  in  such  event,  he  will  retaliate  by  causing  fifteen  hundred  to  be 
born. 

In  all  this,  no  mention  whatever  is  found  of  the  manner  in  which  human 
beings  come  into  existence:  they  make  thfir  appearanoo  upon  the  scene  as  though 
they  w(Te  a  ])rimeval  part  of  it.  T /,an;i<j;i ,  whose  return  to  the  upper  world  takes 
plaoi!  in  southwestern  Japan, ^  now  ch^auses  himself  from  the  pollution  he  has 
incurred  l)y  contact  witii  the  dead,  and  thus  inaugurates^  the  rite  of  purification 
practised  to  this  day  in  Japan.  The  Records  describe  minutely  the  process  of 
his  unrobing  before  entering  a  river,  and  we  learn  incidentally  that  he  wore  a 
girdle,  a  skirt,  an  upper  garment,  trousers,  a  hat,  bracelets  on  each  arm,  and  a 
necklace,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  footgear.  Twelve  Kami  are  bom  from 
these  various  articles  as  he  discards  them,  but  without  exception  these  addi- 
tions to  Japanese  mythology  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme  of  the 
universe:  Uieir  titles  appear  to  be  wholly  capricious,  and  apart  from  figuring 

P  It  is  unneceftKary  to  oanmie&t  upon  the  -identity  of  thia  inoideat  with  the  kigeiid  of 

0rph<Mi4  and  Eurydice.j 

^  It  will  be  observed  that  we  hear  of  these  Kami  now  for  the  first  time  l 

p  This  18  an  obvious  example  of  a  ditti«e  tsiUm.  pr^errod  against  the  eompilers  of  the 

RccordH  —  that  they  iaforred  tbe  maiinfln  ana  oeatoma  of  Minote  antijquity  from  those  of  their 

own  time.] 

(*  Again  we  have  here  evidence  that  the  story  of  creation,  as  told  in  the  Aeeonit,  is  not 
suppose  { t  o  be  oomplete.  It  says  nothing  as  to  haw  the  deniaana'of  the  nadsworUl  eame  in- 
to existeacc.i 

"  The  Curst  mmtion  of  human  beings.] 

•  This  epithrt  is  given  l  ^  .Tii{)an.] 

'  At  Uimukft  in  Kyushu,  then  called  Tsukusbi-J 
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once  upon  the  pages  of  the  Records  they  have  no  claim  to  notice.  The  same 
may  be  aud  of  eleven  among  fourteen  iCoton'  thmreaf ter  bora  froiti  the  p(>Ilutio& 
which  IsttDAgi  washes  off  in  a  river. 

Bot  the  ket  three  of  these  newly  created  bmngs  aet  a  prombent  part  in  the 
sequel  of  the  stoiy.  They  are  the  "heaven-shining  Kami"  (Amatorasu-d-mi- 
Kamt),  commonly  spok  n  of  as  the  "goddess  of  the  Son;"  the  Ka?ni  of  the 
Moon,  and  the  Kami  of  force.*  Izanagi  expresses  much  satisfaction  at  the 
begetting  of  thes*^  three.  He  hands  his  necklare  to  the  Kami  of  the  Sun  and 
commissions  her  to  rule  tho  "  plain  of  hrnvon he  confers  upcn  fin'  Kami  of  the 
Moon  the  duininion  of  nip:ht,  an<i  he  apixjints  the  Kami  of  force  (Susanoo)  to 
rule  the  sea-plain.  The  Kaini  of  theJSun  and  the  Kami  of  the  Moon  proceed 
at  onre  to  their  appointed  task,  but  the  Kami  of  force,  though  of  mature  age 
and  wearing  a  long  beard,  neglects  his  duty  and  falls  to  weeping,  wailing,  and 
fuming.  Izanagi  inquires  the  cause  of  his  discontent^-  and  the  ditobedient 
Kami  replies  that  he  prefers  death  to  the  office  assigned  him;  whereupon  he  as 
forbidden  to  dwell  in  the  same  land  with  Isanagi  and  has  to  make  bis  abode-in 
Omi  province.  Then  lie  forms  the  Idea  of  visiting  the-  ''plain  of  high  heaven'^ 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  sister,  the  goddess  of  the  Sun.  ^ 

But  his  journey  Is  attended  with  such  a  shalcing  of  mountains  and  seething 
of  rivers  that  the  goddess,  informed  of  his  recalcitrancy  and  distrusting  his 
purpose,  makes  preparations  to  receive  him  in  warlike  guise,  by  drp«sin{]j  her 
hair  in  male  fashion  {i.e.  binding  it  into  knots),  by  tying  up  her  skirt  into  the 
siiapc  of  trousers,  by  winding  a  string  of  five  hundred  curved  jewels  round  her 
head  and  wrists,  by  slinging  on  h(»r  back  two  quivers  containing  a  thousand 
arrows  and  five  hundred  arrows  respectively,  by  drawing  a  guard  on  her  left 
forearm,  and  by  providing  herself  with  a  bow  and  a  sword; 

The  fUecrds  and  the  CAroni^fos  agree  m  asoribtng  tot  her  such  an  exereise  of 
fcsolute  force  that  she  stamps  her  feet  into  the  ground  as  though  it*  had  been 
soft  snow  and  scatters  the  earth  about.  Susanoo,  however,  disavows  all  evii 
intentions,  and  agrees'to  prove  his  sincerity  by  taking  an  oath  and  engaging  in 
a  JCamt-producing  competition,  the  condition  being  that  if  his  offspring  be 
female,  the  fact  shall  bear  condemnatory  import,  but  if  male,  the  verdict  shall 
be  in  his  favour.  For  the  purpose  of  this  trial,  they  stand  on  opposite  side^  of 
a  river  (the  Milky  Way).  Susanoo  hands  his  sword  to  Aniaterasu-o-mi-Ksani, 
who  breaks  it  into  three  pieces,  chews  the  fragments,  and  blowing  them  from 
h'  r  mouth,  produces  three  female  Kami.  She  then  lends  her  string  of  five 
hundred  jewels  to  Susanoo  and,  he,  in  turn,  crunches  them  in  his  mouth  and 
blows  out  the  fragments  which  arc  transformed  into  five  male  Kami.  The 
beings  thus  strangely  produced  have  comparatively  close  connexions  with  the 
mundane  scheme,  for  the  three  female  KaJhn  euphotnously  designated.  KanU 
iA  the  torrent  mist,  Kami  of  the  beautifut  Island,  and  Kami  of  the  cascades- 
become  tutelary  goddesses  of  the  shrines  in  Chikuzen  pcovince'(or'the  saciMl 
island  Itsuku-shima),  and  two  of  the  male  Kami  become  ancestors  of  seven 
and  twelve  families,  respectively,  of  hereditaiy  nobles. 

On  the  ''high  plain  of  heaven,"  however,  troulile  is  not  allayed.  The  Sun 
goddess  judges  that  since  female  Kami  were  j)roduced  from  the  frapncnts  of 
Susanoo 's  sword  and  male  Kami  from  her  own  string  of  jewels,  the  test  which 
he  himself  proposed  has  resulted  in  his  conviction;  Init  h(%  repudiating  that 
verdict,  proceeds  to  break  down  the  divisions  of  the  rice-fields  laid  out  by  the 

['  Vf  r  nhamtwwUin  i.ran»\A*jm  th«  fcitJo  td  thia  Kami  **kvMarn^  mmft.^  ii«pff^i|ftiM^  maJa^  ft«!g"^- 
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Soddew,  to  fill  up  the  d&kkm,  and  to  ddfile  the  paUee— details  which  sugeeBt 
either  that,  according  to  JapaaiBBe  tradition,  heaven  has  its  agriieulture  and 
architecture  just  as  earth  has,  or  that  the  "plain  of  high  heaven'/  was  ieal|y 

the  name  of  a  place  in  the  Far  East.  The  Sun  goddess  makes  various  excuses 
for  her  brother's  lawless  conHuet,  but  he  is  not  to  be  plarated.  His  next  oxploit 
is  to  flay  a  piebald  horse  and  throw  it  throufj:h  ;i  hole  which  he  breaks  m  the 
roof  of  the  hall  where  the  goddess  is  weaving  parmrnts  for  the  Kami.  Tn  the 
alarm  thus  created,  the  goddess  ^  is  wounded  by  her  ahutUe,  whereupuu  die 
retires  into  a  cave  and  places  a  rock  at  the  eiitrance,  so  that  darkness  falls  upon 
the  "plain  of  high  heaven  "  and  upon  the  islands  of  Japan,*  to  the  constei nation 
of  the  Kami  of  evil,  whose  voices  are  heard  like  the  buzzing  of  swarms  of  flies. 

Then  follows  a  scene  perhaps  the  most  oelebrated  in  all  the  inythologicil 
legends;  »  scene  which  was  the  origin  of  the  sacred  dance  in  itepan  and  which 
furnished  to  artists  in  later  ages  a  frequent  motive.  Tljie  ."  eight  hundred 
msrriads''  of  Kami — so  ntunmus  have  the  denizens  of  the  "plain  of  high 
heaven"  unaccountably  become -r- assemble  in  the  bed  of  thci/'trancmil  river''* 
to.  confer  about  a  means  of  enticing  the  goddess  from  her  retirement.  Th^ 
^entrust  the  duty  of  forming  a  plan  to  the  Kami  of  thought  combination,"  now 
heard  of  for  the  first  time  as  a  son  of  one  of  the  two  producing  Ka?m,  who,  with 
the  "great  central"  Kajfii,  rfjr.stitutcd  the  original  trinity  of  h(?avenly  denizens. 
This  deity  gathers  together  a  number  of  barn-yard  fowl  to  signal  sunrise,  places 
the  Kami  of  the  "strong  arm  "  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  into  which  the  goddess 
has  retired,  obtains  iron  from  the  "mines  of  heaven"  and  causes  it  to  be  forged 
into  an  "eight-foot"  mirror,  appomts  two  K(uni  to  procure  from  Alruiit  Kagu 
a " five-hundred  branched"  .s« A li At  tree  {cleyera  JapouLca)^  fiuiu  whose  branches 
the  mirror  together  with  a  "flve-hundred  beaded"  string  of  curved  jewels  and 
blue  and  white  streamers  6f  hempen  cloth  and  paper-mi^Iberry  ^lotb  are 
sttspendfldi  and  causes  divination  to  be  performed(Witb  the  shoulder  l^lade  of  a 


Then,  while  a  grand  liturgy,  is  recited^  the  "hesJTeB-^tartling Kami,  having 
girdled  herself  with  moss,  crowned  her  head  irith  a  wreath  of  spindle-tree  leanres 
and  gathered  a  bouquet  of  bamboo  grasSi  mounts  upon  a  hollow  wooclen  v^sd 

and  dances,  stamping  so  that  the  wood  redounds  and  reciting  the  ten  numerals 

repeatedly.  Then  the  "eight-hundred  myriad"  Kami  laugh  in  unison,  so  that 
the  "plain  of  high  heaven"  shakes  with  the  sound,  and  the  Sun  goddess,  sur- 
prised that  such  gaiety  sho'ihi  prr\':i.il  in  hi  r  absence,  looks  ont  from  the  cave 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  She  is  taunted  I»y  the  ilaiu  er,  who  {*AU  her  that  a  great- 
er than  she  is  present,  and  the  mirror  be  ing  thrust  before  her,  ehe  gradually 
comes  forward,  gazing  into  it  with  astonishment;  whereupon  the  Kami  of  the 
*' strong  arm"  grasps  her  hand  and  drags  her  out,  while  two  other  Kami* 
stretch  behind  her  a  rope  made  of  straw,  pulled  up  by  the  rootd»^  to  prevent  her 
tetum,  and  sunshine  once  more  floods  the  ''plain  of  high  heaven.'' 

'       '  .1 

P  Accor  liriir  to  flic  Rrcnuh,  it  is  tlie  attendants  of  the  goddess  that  suffer  injury-] 
p  Eefcrriug  to  this  episode,  A&toa  writes  in  hiBiV^i/UwH^: "  Amaterasu-6-mi-Kami  is  tnrougb- 
out  the  greater  part  of  tWa  narrative  an  anUiropomonyifo  deity,  with  little  (hat  is  specially 
characteristic  of  lior  solar  functions.  Here,  however,  it  ia  plainly  the  sun  itself  which  witholds 
its  light  and  leaves  the  world  to  darkness.  This  inconsist^cy,  which  b^  ^eatly  excrciiied 
the  native  theologians,  ia  not  peculiar  to  Japanese  myth."]  *  ' 
p  The  Milky  Way.] 

\*  These  two  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Kami  of  the  Nakatomi  aml  ttw  ImibeJiereditaiy 
corporrii  ioixs,  who  mav  bo  described  as  the  high  priests  of  the  indigeDoiu  CUlt  of  JapSa.) 

This  kind  of  rope  ~  called  shime-nawa,  an  abbMviation  of  «iMfvitome-»iaioa  ~  ipay  be 
k  festooning  the  portalfl  of  any  Shinto  shrine.]  i 
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The  detaiU  of  tli»  euiious  Idflfinddenrv^  aitcntion  farllie  stia  of  thdr  ckee 
relatloa  to  the  obsenranoM  of  the  Shinto  cult.  MoieoTer,  the  mythology  now 
tikefl  atwnr  'departure.  At  the  time  of  Izanagi return  from  hades,  vague  ref- 
erence is  made  to  human  beings,  but  aftc^r  Susanoo's  departure  from  the  '^plain 
of  high  heaven,"  he  is  represented  as  holding  direct  converse  with  them.  There 
is  an  interlude  which  deals  with  the  foodstuffs  of  mortals.  Pnni^hrd  with  a 
fine  of  a  great  ntimber  of  tables  '  nf  votive  offerings,  his  board  cut  oft,  and  the 
nails  of  his  finj^ers  and  toes  pulled  out,  RTiPnnoo  is  sentenced  to  cxpuLsion  from 
b'^aven.  Jle  seeks  sustenaoee  from  (lie  Kami  of  food,  and  she  responds  by 
taking  from  the  orifices  of  her  bo(iy  various  kinds  of  viands  which  she  offers  to 
hrm.  But  he,  deeming  himself  insulted,  kills  her,  whereupon  from  her  corpse 
are  bom  rice,  millet,  small  and  large  beans,  and  barley.  These  are  taken  by 
one  of  the  two  Itaiftt  of  ^roductioni  and  by  him  they  are  caused  to  be  used  as 
floods* 

Thereafter  Susaaoo  deeoende  to  a  place  at  the  headwaters  of  the  river  Hi 
(Isnmo  provmee).  Seeing  a  ehop-etiek  float  down  the  stream,  he  infeis  the 
exSstence  of  people  hli^er  up  the  river,  and  going  in  search  of  themt  finds  an 

old  man  and  an  old  woman  l^mionting  over  and  caressing  a  girl.  The  old  mail 

says  that  he  is  an  earthly  Kami,  sott  of  the  Kami  of  mountains,  who  was  one 
of  the  thirty-five  Kami  borne  by  Izanami  before  her  departure  for  hades.  He 

explains  that  he  had  originally  eight  daughters,  but  that  every  year  an  eight- 
forked  serpent  has  come  from  the  country  of  Ko^hi  and  devoured  one  of  the 
maidens,  8o  that  thore  remains  only  Lady  ^^  oiiderful,  whose  time  to  share 
her  siriiers'  fato  in  now  at  hand.  It  is  a  huge  monster,  extending  over  eight 
valleys  and  eij;^lit  hills,  its  eyes  red  like  winter  cherries,  its  belly  bloody  and 
iTiilanied,  and  its  back  overgrown  with  moss  and  conifers.  8usanoo,  having 
auiiounced  himself  a8  the  brother  of  the  Sun  goddess,  receives  Lady  Wonder- 
ful and  at  once  transforms  her  into  a  comb  which  he  places  in  his  hair.  He  then 
instructs  the  old  man  and  his  wife  to  buiid  a  fence  with  eight  gates,  placing  in 
every  gate  a  vat  of.  rice  wine. 

Presently  the  serpent  arrives,  drinks  the  wine,  and  laying  down  its  hesife 
to  sleep,  is  cut  to  pieces  by  Sosaneo  with  his  ten-span  sabre.  In  the  body  of 
the  serpent  the  hero  finds  a  sword,  "great  and  sharp,''  which  he  sends  to  the 
Bun  goddess,  at  whose  shrine  in  Ise  it  is  subsequently  found  and  given  to  the 
famous  warrior,  Yamato-dake,  when  he  is  setting  out  on  his  expedition  against 
the  Kumaso  of  the  north.  The  sword  is  kno\vn  as  the  "nerli-qneller."  Susanoo 
then  builds  for  himself  and  Lady  Wonderful  a  palarr  at  Suga  in  l7i:mo,  and 
compn«;os  a  celebrated  verse  of  Japanese  pootr>'.-  iSixth  in  dc-<  riit  from  the 
offspring  of  this  union  is  the  "Kami  of  the  great  land,"  called  alscj  the  "OreiU- 
Name  Poscsessor, "  or  the  "Kami  of  the  reed  plains,  "  or  the  ^' Kami  of  the  eight 
thousand  Bpears,"  or  the  Kami  of  the  great  land  of  the  living,"  the  last  name 
being  antithetical  to  Susanoo's  title  of  "Ruler  of  Hade^>." 

Several  legends  are  attached  to  the  name  of  this  multinominal  being  — 
legends  in  part  romantic,  in  part  supematuralj  and  in  part  fabulous^  His 
eighty  brethren  compel  him  to  act  as  their  servant  when  they  go  to  seek  the 
hfuid  of  Princess  Yakaini  of  Inaba.  But  on  the  way  he  succours  a  hare,  which 

p  The  efferingi  of  ibod  hi  rdi^oitt  senrien  vee^  always  placed  upon  email,  low  tablcaj 

•  P  **Manv  clondto  artee, 

**0n  nil  81(1(  3  n  manifold  fence, 
•    ,     '         '  **To  receive  within  it  the  spouse, 
'       ..  -  <    .  "They  form  a  manifold  fence  — 

!        '*Ahlthatinaiufoklfenoe."J  .  ' 
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CHAPTER  III  1 

I 

JAPANESE  MYTHOLOGY  {Continued)   •  ' 

1 

THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  JAPAN 

The  dividing  line  between  mythological  tradition  and  historical  legend  is 
now  reached.    It  will  have  been  observed  that,  after  the  descent  of  Susanoo, 
the  Kami  on  the  "plain  of  high  heaven"  took  no  further  part  in  "making"  or 
"ruling"  the  "ever  fruitful  land  of  reed-covered  moors,  and  luxuriant  rice-  I 
fields,"  as  Japan  was  called.    Everything  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Susanoo,  the  I 
insubordinate  Kami,  Nvho  had  been  expelled  from  heaven  for  his  destructive  | 
violence.    His  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation,  the  Great-Name  Possessor,  | 
now  held  supreme  sway  over  the  islands,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  his 
own  relations,  his  seat  of  power  being  in  the  province  of  Izumo.    At  this  juncture  ( 
the  goddess  of  the  Sun  decided  that  a  sovereign  should  be  sent  down  to  govern 
the  land  of  many  islands,  and  she  chose  for  this  purpose  the  son  of  the  eldest  *  I 
of  the  five  Kami  born  from  her  necklace  during  the  procreation  competition 
with  Susanoo. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  reduce  the  country 
to  order,  observation  having  shown  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  tumult.    For  that 
purpose  the  second  of  the  five  necklace  Kami  —  considered  "the  most  heroic" 
of  all  the  beings  on  the  "plain  of  high  heaven"  —  was  despatched.    But  he 
"curried  favour"  with  the  Great-Name  Possessor  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
Japan.    At  the  end  of  three  years,-  seeing  that  he  had  not  returned,  it  was 
decided  by  the  Katni  in  council  to  send  another  envoy,  the  Heavenly  Young 
Prince.    But  he  proved  even  more  disloj'al,  for  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  i 
Great-Name  Possessor,  famous  for  her  beauty,'  and  planning  to  succeed  his  i 
father-in-law  as  sovereign  of  the  land,  remained  in  Izumo  for  eight  years.    A  i 
third  conclave  of  the  Kami  was  now  convened  by  the  Sun  goddess  and  her 
coadjutor,  the  Great-Producing  Kami,^  and  they  decided  to  despatch  a  pheasant 
to  make  observations.  ' 

['  This  Kami  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  two  Great-Producing  Kami  who  belonged 
to  the  original  trinity,  an«l  who  co-operates  with  the  Sun  goddess  throughout.]  ' 
[-  This  is  the  first  mention  of  a  measure  of  time  in  the  Records.] 

[*  She  was  called  Princess  Undershining,  because  her  beauty  shone  through  hor  raiment.] 
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The  bird  flew  down  and  lit  on  a  cassia  tree  at  the  gate  of  the  Heavenly 
Young  Prince's  dwelling,  whereupon  the  prince,  at  the  instigation  of  a  female 
spy,  taking  a  bow  given  to  him  originally  by  the  Oeat-Protlucing  Kami,  shot 
a  shaft  which  pierced  the  bird's  bossom,  and,  reaching  the  Milky  Way  where 
sat  the  Sun  godrle.ss  and  the  Great-Producing  Kami,  was  recognizeil  by  the 
latter,  wiio  tlirew  it  bai  k  to  earth,  decreeing  that  it  should  strike  the  prince 
were  he  guilty  of  treason,  and  leave  him.  unharmed  if  the  blood  oa  the  msnW 
was  that  of  the  earthly  Kami  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  quelL-  Thei  ahafl 
straek  the  prince  and  Idlled  him. 

At  this  point  the  eouree  of  -  the  hktoiy  u  intennipted  by  an  unintelUgihle 
description  of  the  resulting  obsequies  —  held  in  heaven  aeoording  to  the  CAron* 
ides,  on  earth  according  to  the  HeMk,  Wild  geese,  herons,  Jdngfish^,  spar- 
rows, and  pheasants  were  the  principal  officiators;  the  mourning  rites,  which 
included  singing,  and  dancing.'  continued  for  eight  days  and  eiglit  nights,  and 
tiie  proceedings  were  nulely  interrupted  by  the  prince brother-m-lnw,  who, 
coming  to  condole  and  being  mistaken  for  the  deceasi  1,  is  bo  enraged  by  the 
error  that  he  draws  his  sword,  cuts  down  the  mortuary  house,  and  kicks  away 
the  pieces. 

These  two  failures  did  not  deter  the  Great-Producing  Kami  and  the  Sun 
goddess.  '*Shey  again  took  counsel  with  the  other  beings  on  the  '"plain  of  high 
hesven,"  and  it  was  decided  to  have  recourse  to  the  Kami  born  from  the  blood 
that  dropped  from  Isana^'s  sword  when  he  slew  the  Kami  ol'fim.  -  To  one  of 
these*— the  Kami  of  courage — the  mission  of  subduing  the  land  of  many  is- 
lands was  entrusted,  and  associated  with  him  in  the  work  was  the  Kami 
boats,  a  son  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami.  The  two  descended  to  I  sumo.  They 
carried  swords  ton  hand-breadths  long,  and  having  planted  these  upside  down, 
they  Fcatod  themselves  on  the  points  and  (h'livered  their  message  to  the  Oi^at- 
Name  Possessor,  r('((uirin«!'  him  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  would  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  newly  nained  sovereign.  '  ' 

The  Great-Name  Possessor  replied  that  he  must  consult  his  son,  who  was 
absent  on  a  hunting  expedition.  Accordingly,  the  Kami  of  boats  went  to  seek 
him,  and,  on  being  conducted  into  his  father's  pi^iice,  the  lattek"  dei^ared  his 
irillingness  to  surrender;  seating  the  declaration  shidde.  *  There  -remained^ 
then,  only  the  second  86n  of  t£e  Oreat^Name  POabssor  to  be  cOnstdted.  '  He 
(Bd  not  submit  so  easily.  Relying  on  his  great  strength,  he  challenged  the  Kami 
of  courage  to  a  trial  of  hand  grasping.  But-when  he  touched  the  Kami's  hand 
it  turned  first  into  an  icicle  and  then  into  a  swon^blfkle,  whereas  his  own  hand, 
when  seized  b>'  the  Kami,  was  ernshful  and  thrown  aside  like  a  young  reed.  He 
fled  away  in  terror,  and  was  pursued  by  the  Kami  as  far  as  the  distunt  prov- 
iiu-e  of  Shinano,  when  he  saved  his  life  by  making  forninl  fuhmission  and  prom- 
ising not  to  contravene  the  decision  of  his  father  and  eider  brother. 

Then  the  (treat -Name  Possessor,  having  "lost  his  eons,  on  whom  he  relied," 
agreed  to  abdicate  provided  that  a  shrine  were  built  in  memofy  of  him,  "hav- 
ing its  pillarb  miade  stout  on  the  nethermost  roek-bottom,  and  its  cross-beams 

mised  to  tiie  'plain  of  high  bclaveh."'*  •  Be  handed  over  th^  broad<4>Iaded 

'  .'I    I  ...  '  '  ' 

f  It  has  bcrn  conjoctnred,  with  much  probability,  lliiit  (his  singtQg  and  dancing  wns  a 
oercmuuy  in  imitation  of  the  rites  performccl  to  entice  tht^  Sun  godd^a^  irom  luer  c^ve.  ^'be 
motive  was  to  resuscitate  the  deadJ  '  '  ' 

(>  He  HtnppcHi  on  the  side  off  hii  ooti  so  as  to  npstt  it,  aad  wkhlisodB  tnMil  hdhiad  hib 
back  eaJik  into  the  sea.]  ,   .  •    .  - 

P  This  hyiierbdieaihuiguagQ  Udstieetes  the  tone  of  tiie  Reetrrd*  and  tile  VknmUki.  Applied 
to  the  oompiiiiatiTely  bumble  buildings  that  served  for  reeidenoes  in  aneioit  Japan,  the 
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spear  which  had  assisted  him  to  pacify  the  land,  and  declaring  that  if  he  offered 
resistance,  all  the  earthly  Kami,  too,  would  certainly  resist^  he  ''hid  in  the  eighty 

road-windings." 

Thus,  already  iti  the  eighth  century  when  the  Uecords  and  the  Chronicles 
were  compiled,  suicide  after  defeat  in  battle  had  become  a  recognized  practice. 
The  submission  and  self-inflicted  death  of  the  Great-Name  Possc:>sor  did  not, 
howwer,  save  his  followers.  All  the  rebellious  Kami  were  put  to  the  sword  by 
th»  anYoys  from  the  "  plain;  of  high  heaven."  Thte  ohapier  of  the  annals  ends 
with  an  account  of  the  shrine  erected  in  memory  of  the  Great-Name  Fossessor. 
It  was  placed  ttnder  the  care  of  a  grandson  of  the  Kami  horn  to  Iianagi  and 
Izanami,  who  is  represented  as  declaring  that  he  ''would  continue  driUing  fire 
for  the  Kami's  kitehen  until  the  soot  hung  down  eight  hand-breadths  from  the 
roof  of  the  shrine  of  the  Great-Producing  Kami  and  until  the  earth  below  was 
baked  to  its  nethermost  rocks;  and  that  with  the  fire  thus  drilled  he  would 
cook  for  him  tlio  fish  brought  in  by  flie  fishermen,  and  pre;='ent  them  to  him  in 
baskets  woven  of  split  bamboos  which  would  bend  beneath  their  weight." 

THE  PESCENT  UPON  TSUKUSUI 

It  had  been  origmally  Intended  that  the  domuiioii  of  Jajpan  should  be  given 
to  the  senior  of  the  five  Kami  bom  of  the  five-bundred-jewel  string  of  the  Sun 

goddess.  But  during  the  interval  devoted  to  bringing  the  land  to  a  state  of 
submis^n,  this  Kami's  spouse,  the  Princess  of.  the  Myriad  Looms  of  the 
Luxuriant  Dragon-fly  Island,^  had  borne  a  son,  Hikoho  no  Ninigi,  (Rice-Ears 
of  Ruddy  Plenty),  and  tliis  boy  having  now  grown  to  man  s  estate,  it  was  decid- 
ed to  send  him  as  ruler  of  Japan.  A  nuiiihf  r  of  Kami  were  attached  to  him  as 
guards  and  ussi.stiuit»,  among  them  being  ihc  Kami  of  "thought  combination," 
who  conceived  the  plan  for  enticing  the  Sun  goddess  from  her  cave  and  who 
occupied  the  position  of  chief  councillor  iii  tlie  conclave  ol  iiigii  heaven;  tit 
female  Kami  who  danced  before  the  cave;  the  imiiXb  Kami  mho  forged  the 
ihirror,  and,  in  ehort,  all  the  Kaffii  who  assisted  in  mstoring  light  to  the  world. 
There  were  also  entrusted  to  the  new  sovereign  the  ourved-jewel  chaplet  of  tb 
Sun  goddett,  the  mirror  that  had  h^ped  to  entice  her,  and  the  sword  (hsfh> 
queller)  which  Susanoo  had  taken  from  the  'body  of  the  eight-headed  serpent 

These  three  objects  .thenceforth  heeatqe  the  three  sacred  tilings  of  Japtn. 
Strict  injunction  was  given  that  the  mirror  was  to  be  regarded  and  reverenced 
exactly  as  though  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  Sun  godfloss,  and  it  was  ordered  thit 
the  Kfinii  of  "thought  combination"  should  admmister  the  affairs  of  the  iifWi 
kingdom.  The  fact  is  also  to  be  noted  that  among  the  Kami  attached  to 
iiikolio  no  Ninigi '.s  jxTSon,  five  —  three  male  and  two  female  —  are  de.signatiU 
by  the  RtconU  as  ancciitors  and  ancestresses  of  as  many  hereditary  corporations, 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  early  Japan's  polity.  As  to  the  manner  of  Hikoho 
no  Ninigi 's  journey  to  Japan,  the  Chroluclu  say  that  the  GreatrProduemg 
Kami  threw  the  coverlet  of  his  eouch  over  hua  and  caused  him  to  eleave  bis 
way  downwards  through  the  clouds;  but  the  Records  aOegiB  that  he  descended 
"shut  up  in  the  floating  bridge  of  heaven." 

The  point  has  some  interest  as  furnishing  a  traditional  trace  of  the  nature 

of  this  so-called  invasion  of  Japan»  and  as  helping  to  confirm  the  theory  that 

description  in  the  text  i<t  curiously  esMgierated.  The  phraw  here  cjuoted  finds  fieqnent 
reproouction  in  the  Shinto  rituaU.) 

t^'tDtacon^y  Island''-  ivBsa  iiaine  aoAiflatly  givcfr  to  the  ooo&tqr  a 

dispe.1 
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the  "fioating  bridge  of  hea%'en,"  from  which  Izanagi  thrust  his  spear  do^Ti- 
wards  into  the  hi-ma  oi  chaob,  wusi  liOlhiiiK  more  than  a  1  oat.  It  will  natural- 
ly be  suppose/ 1  that  as  Hikoho  no  Niuigi luigration  lo  Japan  was  in  tlie  sequel 
of  a  long  campaign  haying  its  main  field  in  the  province  of  Isumo^  his  immediato 
deatinati^tt  would  have  been  that  province,  where  a  thf^one  was  waiting  to  be 
occupied  by  him»  anid  where  he  knew  that  a  rich  region  existed.  But  the 
BKordB  and  the  Chrmneka  agjree  in  statiag  that  he  descended  an  Kifishima> 
yama  ^  in  Tsukuihi,  which  is  the  anoieait  name  of  the  island  of  Kyushfl.  Tliis 
ia  cme  ol  the  first  islands  begottm  hy  Izanagi  and  Izanami.  Haace  the 
alternative  name  for  Japan,  "Land  of  the  Sight  Great  Islands." 

It  was,  moroovpr,  to  a  river  of  Tsukushi  that  Izanagi  repaired  to  cleanse 
himself  from  the  pollution  of  hades.  But  between  Kyushu  (Tsukushi)  and 
l^.unio  the  interval  is  iuunense,  and  it  is  accentuated  by  observing  that  the 
mouDlain  Kirishima,  specially  mentioned  in  the  story,  raises  its  twin  peaks  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Kagoshinia  iii  liie  extreme  south  of  Kyushu.  Tliere  is 
very  great  difficulty,  in  conceiving  that  an  army  whoee  ultimate  d^tination  was 
laiuno  afaould  have  detit>erately  exabarked  on  the  sfaora  of  KagpahHna*  fl?he 
laadiBg  ol  Niajp-^his  fi|U  nanus  oficd  aoiJbeiqMafted'^-iwnu^  all 
preoautioHiy  the  van;  of  his  anny  (Amma)  being  oomaoaadad-  by '  the  anioestor  of 
the  men. who  thenoeforth  held  the  high^inilitaffy  iiAh  (^lomo)  thf^ugli  siany 
centuries,  and  the  aisna-canaed-being  bows,  arrows^  and'swords.^ 

All  the  annalS' agree  in  suggesting  that  the  newcomers  had  no  knowledge  Of 
the  locality,  l)ut  whereas  one  account  makes  Ninigi  consult  and  obtain  permis- 
sion from  ail  iniiahitant  of  tlie  place,  another  represents  hnn  as  exprn-^sing  satis- 
faction tliat  thr  region  lay  oi)positp  to  Kara  (Korea)  and  received  the  beams  of 
the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  tjualificatious  which  it  is  not  easy  to, associate 
with  ai\y  part  of  southern  KyQshQ.  •      . . 

At  all  events  he  built  for  himself  a  palace  in  accordance  with  the  orthodox 
lonniila — ita  pillars  made  stout  on  the  MAhenuodt  toob^ttetai  and  itil  erosa- 
hfMuna  made  lilghr  to  the  plain  of  hflaimn.— and  iH^parently  abandoned  all  idea 
of  procaediDgi'to  isiuoo^  Presently  hA  eluxmntered  a  beautiful  0^^.  8he  gaVe 
faor  iianid4i0>Brilliabt  Blossom,  and  described  haiaolf  :afef  the  daughter  of  iheKanU 
of  mountains  —  one  6f  the  thu-ty-five  beings  begotten  by  Izanagi  and  Iztoaiou  — 
who  would  seem  to  have  been  then  living  in  l^sukushi,  and  who  gladly  eoneented 
to  give  Brilliant  Blossom.  Ho  sent  with  her  a  plentiful  dower  — many  "ta- 
bles "  '  of  merciiandise  —  but  he  sent  also  her  elder  sister,  Enduring-as-Rock, 
a  maiden  so  ill  favoured  that  Ninigi  dismissed  her  with  dis^j;ust,  thus  provoking 
the  curse  of  the  Kami  of  mountains,  who  declared  that  had  his  elder  dauii liter 
been  welcumed,  the  lives  of  the  heavenly  sovereigns  *  would  have  been  as  long 
as  her  name  suggested,  but  that  sintse  she  had  been  treated  with  contumely,  their 
span  of  eoQSteaiCO  Kro«ild-be  eomparatiyely  short.  Ftesantly  BnUiant>  Bloaaom 
becaBM  mctiiniel  Her  lord,  howevor,  thinking  tliat' sufficient  tinu^  bitd  AOt 
.elapsed. lor  aueb  aijresult,'  suspected  hef  :0£. infidelity  with 'Otie ^f' the  eartldy 
Kamif  *  whereupon  she  olwllengfid  the  Jirdeal  oCfire^and  bnildiag  « ,pai;tuiitlon 

P  Takachiho-dake  is  often  spoken  of  as  th(»  mountain  thus  (^<»lebra(od,  but  Takachiho  ia 

Qtlly  th«  eastoni,  and  lower,  of  the  two  peaks  of  Kirishima-yuma.) 

I*  TheaWiOrtlf  i^f  j^aul  ^i^ive  been  "  maUetrhood^"  bD(.^h«,t^rm  i$t  ill  awaits  cxplanatioa.1 
PThfs  expreRSion  has  reference  to  the  fact'that  offerings  at  rolig;ious  rereniouialK  wcr©  al- 

Way^^  hniipcd  on  low  tables  for  laying  before  the  Hhriiie.j 

[*  The  expression  "heavoaly  sovereiga"  i»  herv-oppfied  f  or  the  SiTui  time  to  the  Emperors 
of  Japan.)         ;  :  •     •   ,  .  •    i  ,  •   •      ....  t  ■  .  : 

[» The  term  "earthly*'  was  applied  to  Kami  bom  oq  earth,  ''heavealy "  Kami  thaw 
bom  in  heayen.l 
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hut,  passed  in,  plastered  up  the  entrance.  an^I  set  fire  to  the  building.  She  was 
delivered  of  three  cliikifeii  without  niisiiap,  and  their  names  were  Hosuseri 
(Fire-climax),  Hohodemi  (Fire-shine),  and  Hoori  (Fire-subside). 

THE  CASTLl^:  OF  THE  SEA  DRAGON 

At  this  stage  the  annals  digress  to  relate  an  efiiiode  which  hw  only  ooUateTftl 
interest.  Hosuseri  and  Uohodemi  made  fishing  ^akid  huftting,  roBpectivflly, 
their  avocations.  But  Hohodemi  conceived  a  fancy  to  exchange  pursuits,  and 

importuned  flcsufsen  fo  agree.  Wlien,  however,  the  former  tried  his  luck  at 
angling,  he  not  nnlv  failed  to  catch  anything  but  also  lost  the  hook  which  his 
brother  had  h  ni  l  iiii.  This  became  the  cause  of  a  quarrel.  Hosuseri  taunted 
Hoh()(i(  tiu  (HI  {he  fooli-hnes.s  of  the  original  exchange  and  demajulevl  the  resftora- 
'tion  oi  iits  hook,  noi  u  ouU  t  he  be  placated  though  Hohodemi  forgeii  his  sabre  in- 
to live  hundred  hooks  and  then  into  a  thousand.  Wandering  disconsolate,* 
by  the  seashore,  Hohodeaii  met  the  Kand  ot  salt,  who,  advising  him  to  con- 
sult the  dauf^ter  of  the  ocean  Kaitn^*  sent  hini  to  sea  in  a  ^'Btoui  little  hoat." 

After  drifting  for  a  time,  he'  found  himself  at  a'palaoe  beside  which  grew  a 
many-branched  cassia  tree  overhangbg  a  welL  He  climbed  into  the  tree  and 
waited.  Presently  the  faandmaidens  of  Princess  Rich  Gem,  daof^ter  of  tiie 
ocean  Kami,  came  to  draw  water,  and  seeing  a  shadow  in  the  well,  they  detected 
Hohodemi  in  the  cassia  tree.  At  his  request  they  gave  him  water  in  a  jewelled 
vessel,  but  instead  of  drinking,  he  dropped  into  the  vessel  a  gem  from  his  own 
necklace,  and  the  handmaidens,  unable  to  detach  the  pifm,  carried  the  vessel 
to  their  mistress.  Then  the  princess  went  t^^  look  and,  seeing  a  beautiful 
youth  in  the  cassia  tree,  '*exchanp:ed  iilances  "  wuli  him.  The  ocean  Kami 
quickly  recognized  Hohodemi;  led  hua  in;  seaieil  iiim  on  a  pile  of  many  layers 
of  sealskins  '  overlaid  by  many  layers  of  silk  rugs;  made  a  banquet  for  him,  and 
gave  him  for  wife'PrincesB  Rich  Gem. 

Three  years  passed  tranquilly  witfaoat  the  bridegroom  offering  any  eaqvlaaa- 
tion  of  histpresencew  At  the  end  of  that  iime»  thoughts' of  ths  paat  visited 
him  and  he  sighed. Princess  Rioh'Gem  took  note  of  this  despondent  and 
reported  it  to  her  father,'  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  tnquired'tha'Oauae  'of 
Hohodemi 's  coming.  Thereafter  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  great  and  small, 
were  summoned,  and  being  questioned  nViout  the  lost  hook,  declared  that  the 
iai  ^  had  recently  complained  of  sonR'tiiing  stickmg  in  its  throat  and  prevent- 
ing it  from  eating.  So  the  lost  hook  wa^  recovered,  and  tlie  ocean  Kami  in- 
structed Iriohodemi,  when  returning  it  to  his  brother,  to  warn  the  latter  that  it 
was  a  usele.ss  hook  which  would  not  servo  its  purpose,  but  \Nould  rather  h  a  i 
its  possessor  to  ruin.  He  further  instructed  him  to  follow  a  method  of  ncc 
culture  the  oonveree  of  that  adopted  by  his  brother,  sin«s  he,  the  oteah  Xami, 
would  mle  the  waters  so  as  to  fvrour  Hohodemi 's  Jabdurs,  and  he  w^ve  him  two 
jewels  having  the  property  of  making^  the  tido  -obb  and  -flow,  nspectively. 
These  jewels  were  to  be  used  agatnsfc  Hosus^'  if  aeocssary;: 

Finally  the  Kami  of  the  ocean  instructed  a  crocodile  to  carry  Hohodemi  to 
his  home.  This  was  accom^iahed,  and  in  token  of  bis  safe  arrival,  Hohodemi 
phiCed  his  stiletto  on  the  crocodile's  neck  for  conveylance  to  the  ocean  Kami, 

"Weeping  and  l.unontinf^''  arc  the  words  in  the  R>rordi,\ 
..  POte  of  the  Kami  begotten  by.Xn^agi  ami  iza.oaim.l         ,  > ' 
p  Chamberlain  traaalateB  this  "seai^ases'  flkins,"  and  ooiojeetures  that  Bea-Uoos  or  sesli 
MHjy  be  meant  ] 

I*  Pagrus  major.]  "  .    '  . 
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The  prof2;rainme  ])re^cribed  l>y  the  latter  was  now  faitlifuUy  pursued,  so  that 
Hosusen  ^rcw  t'oii^taiitly  poorer,  and  finally  ()rp;anized  a  fierce  attack  upon  his 
younger  brother,  who,  using  the  tide-Mowing  jewel,  overwhelmed  his  assailants 
UQtU  they  b^^ed  for  mercy,  whereupon  the  power  of  t^e  tide-ebbing  Jewel  wa(9 
unralaed  to  Mve  tiMiii»  Thv  jmAi  was  thaA  HoBuseri,  on  behalf  oi  Jbimself  9Jfd 
iutdefloendanto  for  all  Umi^  promised  to  guard  and  respectfully  seorve  his  brother 
lor  day  and  by  nig^i.  In  this  cpupdo  the  hai/abUo  bad  their  origiiL,  They 
wtfe  palace  guards,  wjbo  to  llu'ir  military  functions  added  the  duty  of  occasion- 
sUty  perioRning  a  jdanoe  which  xepresanted  :tbe  stnigglea  of  their  anoestor, 
HoMBeriy  when  he  wasin  daoffsr  ol  diownii^ 

• '     '  I  '        '     '      ,1  •  • . .  . 

^IRTB  OF  THE  EMPEROR  JIM MU  . '  ' 

After  the  cumijositioji  of  the  quarrel  deseribod  above,  Princess  liich  Com 
arrived  from  the  castie  of  the  oceaii  Kami,  and  hmil  a  parturition  hut  ou  ihi- 
beabhore,  bhe  being  abou^  to  bring  forth  a  child.  Before  tlie  tiialeh  of  cormorants' 
festheia  could  be  oompletedi  the  pains  of  labour  overtook  her,  and  she  entered 
tbe  hut^  OQ^jui^ng  bar  husband  nofli  to  spy  upon  her  privacy,  sinee^  in  order  to 
be  safely  ddivered,  she  ivust  ssswnw  a  shape  jwropriate  to  her  native  land. 
He,  however,  suffered  his  curiosity  to  overcome  him,  and  peeping  in,  saw  her  in 
the  form  of  an  eight^fathom  crocodile.  It  resulted  that  having  been  thus  put 
to  shame,  she  left  her  child  and  returned  te  ti^  oqean  Kami 's  paUce,  declaring 
that  there  should  be  no  longer  any  free  pajssage  between  the  dominions  of  tlie 
ocean  Kami  and  the  worhi  of  men.  "Nevertheless  afterwards,  althouti:1i  iitigry 
at  her  husbami  s  havmg  wished  to  peep,  she  eould  not  restrain  her  h)vin^  h  irf 
and  she  sent  her  younger  sistiT,  Good  Jew§li  njLU-se  the  baby  ^nd  to  be  .the 
bearer  of  a  farewell  song  to  Hohudemi. 

The  Records  state  that  the  latter  lived  to  the  age  of  580  yeai  .-s  and  that  his 
mausoleum  was  built  to  .  the  west  of  Mount  Takachihoi .  on  which  his  palace 
stood.  Thus  ier  the  fimt  ttee  tbe.  dttiatliQni  of  it  life  is  sfAted.in  the  4LnM<me 
sniala.of  Jspim...  ifia  eon,,  called  Siuk^aQrefu  (Unfipiisbed  Thi^tcb),  in  m^mqiy 
of  the  strange  inddent  attending  bis  birth*  married 'Princess  Good  Jewel,,  jii^ 
ovn  aunt,  and  by  her.bad  loiireclBa«,  Theifirst  wasjismed  Itsuse  (Five  Reaches) 
and  the  youngest,  Iware  (a -village  in  Yamato  province)^  %iiis  latter  ultimate- 
ly became  Elmpeior  of  Japan^  and  is  known  in  history  as  Jimmu  (Divine  Valour), 
a  posthumous  nnme  given  to  him  many  centuries  after  his  death.*  From  the 
time  of  this  sovereign  dat^  and  events  are  recor<!(>d  with  full  seml)laiK'e  of 
accuracy  in  the  Chronicles^  but  the  compilers  of  tlie  h'tamis  do  not  attemi)t  to 
live  more  than  a  bald  statement  of  the  numb^  of  years  ea(:h  sovereign  Uv^ 
or  reigned.  ■         "  ,     .        .  i  . 

THti  KtPEDITION  TO  YAMATO  • 

Aeeordittg  tOtthe,CAnmifila»,  the  four  sons  of  3'uki-ayesn  engaged  in  a  cde- 

brttfced  expedition  fiom  IFsiikushi  (Kyeshu)^  Yamato,  but  one  alonei  the^young- 

cat,  survived.   AcOQdrdmg  to  the  Records,  two  only  took  part  in  the  eipediitiQ^, 

the  other  two  having  died  before,  it  set  out.  The  former  yelsica  seems  n^uwe 

conmstent  with  the  facts,  and  with  the  manner  of  the  two  princes'  deaths^  as 

described  in  the  Uecorda.    Looking  from  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Kyushu, 

Foethumous  names  for  the  earthly  Mikado*  were  invoatod  in  the  xcka  of  ivvv;mm4u 
(4.D.  782-806),  i.e.,  after  the  date  of  the  oompilation  of  the  Aeoorda  and  the  Chronidea^  But 
tliey  arc  in  universal  use  by  the  Japauhe,  thvugh  to ipesk  of  k  Uvl&g' Mvereiga  by  hiapAethu- 
uoufl  aame  i»  a  laamfeiit  aaoQuUy.i  f  '      '  i  •       .    .  '  • 
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the  province  of  Yamato  lies  to  the  northeast,  at  a  distance  of  about  350  miles, 
and  forms  the  centre  of  the  Kii  pi  uiuontory.  Fruiu  what  has  preceded,  a  reader 
of  Japanese  luBtory  is  prepared  to  find  that  the'objec^e  of  the  e^edition  was 
Izumoi  not  Yamato,  ance  it  was  to  prepare  for  the  toeoupilloii  o^t  the  fonMf 
provincer  that  the  8tm  golddess  and  her  edaiyutdni  ieiqiettded  s&ttueh  eiiiei^ 
No  explanation  whatever  of  this  discrepanoy  is  ciffered,  hut  St  eannot  be  anppoeed 
that  Yamato  was  regarded  as  a  halfway  house  to  Izumo,  sedngthait  they  fie  on 
opposite  coasts  of  Japan  and  are  two  hundred  miles  distant. 

The  Chronicles  assij^n  the  genesis  of  the  enterprise  to  Prince  Iware,  whom 
they  throughout  call  Hohodemi,  and  into  whose  mouth  they  put  nn  exhorta- 
tion—  obviously  based  on  a  Chinese  model  —  speaking  of  a  land  m  the  east 
ciicirclfd  by  blue  mountains  and  well  situated,  as  the  centre  of  administrative 
authority.  To  reach  Yamato  by  sea  from  Kyushu  two  routes  olfer;  one,  the 
more  direct,  is  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  straight  to  the  south  coast  of  the  Kii  prom- 
ontory; the  other  is  by  the  Inland  Sea  to  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  same 
promontory.  The  latter  was  choeen,  doubtlefib  becAuee  aautieai  -kno'wtodge 
and  seagoing  vessels  were  alike  wanting.  -  > 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  speak  with  confidence  as  tO'tiie  nsilui^  of  Hbb 
•ships  possessed  by  the  Japanese  in  early  times.  The  first  mention  of  idiips 
occurs  in  the  stoiy  of  Snsanoo's  arrival  in  Japan.  He  is  said  to  have  carried 
with  him  quantities  of  tree  seeds  which  he  planted  in  the  Eight  Island  Comitry, 
the  cryptomeria  and  the  camphor  being  intended  to  serve  as  "boating  riches," 
namely  ships.  This  would  suggest,  as  is  indeed  commonly  beiievedi  that  the 
boats  of  that  era  were  simply  hollow  trunl<s  of  trees. 

Five  centuries  later,  however,  without  any  intervening  rrfi  rence,  we  find  the 
Emperor  Sujin  urging  the  construction  of  ships  as  of  carduial  importance  for 
purposes  of  coastwise  transport  —  advice  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  log  boats.  Again,  in  A-.b.  274,  the  people  of  Iiii  ^ssre  leoorded  as  having 
'  built  and  si^nt  to  the  Court  a  vessel  one  hundred  feet  leng;  aiMl,  twenlyHBix  yens 
later,  this  ship  having  become  old  and'UnservicesUe,  wnb  used«B  fuel  Yor.maIl»> 
facturing  salt,  five  hundred  ba^  of  wbidi  we^dlstributed  among'theipravineeB 
with  directions  to  construct  as  many  ships. 

There  is  no  mention  in  either  the  Chronicles  or  the  Records  of  any  marked 
change  in  the  matter  of  marine  architecture  durinc;  all  these  years.  The  nature 
of  the  Kyushu  expedit  if  )nai  v  ships  nuist  therefore  remaui  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
l)ut  that  they  were  pnjipelU^d  by  oars,  not  sails,  seems  pretty  certain.  Setting 
out  from  some  point  in  KyushO  —  prol>ai>iy  the  present  Kap^shima  Bay  —  the 
expedition  made  its  way  up  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  reaching  the  fiungo 
Channel,  where  the  tide  is  very  rapid,  obtained  the  services  of  A  fisbennan  as 
pilot.  Thence  the  fleet  pushed  on  to  Usa  in  the  province  of  Buzen,  aft  tha  north 
of  KyQshtl,  when  two  local- chieftains  built  for  tl^e  entertainment  and  residence 
of  the  princes  and  their  followers  a  ."one  pillared  palace"  —  probably  a  tent. 
The  next  place  of  call  was  Oka  (or  Okada)  in  Chikuzen,  where  they  passed  a 
year  before  turning  eastward  into  the  Inland  Sea,  and  lyUSbing  cfBc  to^one  of  the 
'many  islands  off  the  coast  of  Aki,  they  spent  seven  years  before  proceeding  to 
another  island  (Takasliiina)  in  Kihi,  as  the  present  three  provinces  of  Bingo, 
Bitchu,  and  Bizen  were  then  called.  Tliere  they  delayf^d  for  eight  years  —  the 
(liroin'clts  say  three  —  in  order  to  repair  the  oars  of  their  vessels  aad  to  pro- 
cure provisiuiis.  '   '  -.     .  >  ^. 

Up  to  this  tuae  there  had  been  no  figliting  or  aiu  attempt  to  effect  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  mainland.    But  the  expedition  was  now  approacliing  the  ^a^rour 
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westerly  entrance  to  the  present  Osaka  Bay,  where  an  army  mijEjht  he  en(X)unt* 
ered  at  any  moment.  The  bouts  therefore  sailed  in  line  ahead,  *'the  prow  of 
each  ship  tuut  hing  the  stern  of  the  other."  Off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  now 
kllUWIl  LIS  the  Vodo,they  encountered  such  a  h\g;h  sea  that  they  railed  the  place 
Nami-hana  (Wave  Flowers),  a  name  subsequently  abbreviated  to  Naniwa. 
Posbing  on,  the  expeditkmary  foroe  finally  lAnded  at  a  |»lMe  — *  not  now  Idontifi^ 
able — ID  the  provinee  of  KaWaehi,  which  bounds  Yunato  on  the  w«st. 

The  whole  voyage  had  occupied  four  years  according  to  the  CkrtmidWf 
«iz(een  according  to  the  Becorda.  <  At  Kusaka  they  fought  their  first-  battle 
against  the  army  ot  I^co  Nagasune  and  were  remised,  ^Prince  Itsuse  being 
wounded  by  an  arrow  which  struck  lus  elbow.  It  was  therefc»'o  decided,  to 
change  the  direction  of  advajlce,  so  that  instead  of  moving  castT\'ard  in  the  fac<^ 
of  the  sun,  a  procedure  unpleasing  to  the  goddess  of  that  orb,  they  should  move 
westward  with  the  sun  behind  them.  This  involved  re-cnibarking  and  sailing 
southward  round  the  Kii  promontory  so  as  to  land  on  its  eastern  coast,  but  the 
dangerous  operation  of  putting  an  army  on  board  ship  in  the  presence  of  a  victori- 
ous enemy  was  successfully  achieved  by  the  aid  of  skilfully  used  shields. 

On  the  voyage  round  Kii,  where  stormy  seas  are  frequent,  the  fleet  encount^ 
ered  a  heavy  gale  and  the  boats  containing  two  of  the  princes  were  lost.'  '  Prince 
Itaase  had  ntoeady  died  of  his  womid,  so  ^  the  fcmr  brothers  there  now  remained 
only  the  youngest.  Prince  Iware.  It  is  recorded  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
had  been  made  heir  to  the  throne,  the  principle  of  primogeniture  not  being  then  . 
recognized,  and  thus  the  deaths  of  his  brothers  did  not  affect  that'  questioti. 
Landing  ultimately  at  Kumano  on  the  southeast  of  Kii,  the  expeditionary  foroe 
was  stricken  by  n  pestilence,  the  prince  himself  not  escaping.  But  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  8im  goddess,  the  Kami  of  thunder  caused  a  sword  of  special  virtue 
to  come  miraculously  into  the  possession  of  an  inhabitant  of  Kii,  who  carried 
it  to  the  prince,  and  at  once  the  sickness  wa^  stayed.  When,  however,  the 
army  attempted  to  advance  into  the  interitjr,  no  roads  were  found  and  precipi- 
tous mountains  barred  the  progr^. .  In  thisdUemma  the  Sun  goddess  sent  down 
the  three^egged  crow  of  the  Sun  '  to  act  as  goidei 

Thus  indiscriminately  are  the  miroeidous  and  the  oonnkionplaoe  intennSxed. 
Folkyvpkng  this  bird,  the  invacfins  force  ipnshed  on  into* Yamato,  receiving  the 
allegiance  of  a  body  of  men  who  fished  with  cormorants  in  the  Yoshino  River 
and  who  doubtless  supplied  the  army  with  food,  and  the  allegiance  of  fabulous 
beings  with  tails,  who  came  out  of  wells  or  through  cliffs.  It  is  related  that  the 
invader.s  forced  the  eldf^r  of  two  brothers  into  n  qypi  which  hp  h;ul  prepared  for 
their  destruction;  and  \\vxi  on  ascendintz;  a  liili  to  ni'onnoitre,  Prince  Iware  ob- 
aerveti  an  ariii>  of  women  and  a  force  of  eighty  '  earth-hiders  f^Tsuchi-gumo) 
with  tails,"  \)y  which  latter  epithet  is  to  be  understood  bandits  or  raiders  who 
inhabited  caves.  '  ' 

How,  it  fared  with  the  amazons  the  annals  do  not  say,  but  the  eighty  bandits 
were  invited  lo  a  banquet  and  slaughtered  in  their  cups.  •  Still  the  expeditionary 
force  encountered  great  opposition,  the  roads  and  passes  being  dcenpied  by 
aumeroiis  hostile  bands.  An  appeal  wasaccordingly  made  for  divine  assistance 
b(y  oigaidiing  a  public  festival  of  worship,  the  vessels  employed  —  dghty  platters 
and  tfS  many  jars  —  being  made  by  the  hands  of  the  prince  himself  with  clay 

f*  In  the  Chronicles  tho  two  princes  arc  represented  as  having  dclihoratr'ly  entered  the 
stormysea,  angered  that  such  hnrdships  should  overtake  the  descendants  uf  the  ocean  KcmU,] 

P  The  Yang-um,  or  Sun-crow  (Japanese  Yata-garasu),  is  a  creature  of  purely  CfaimM  myth. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  red  in  colour,  to  have  three  leg?,  and  to  inhaliit  the  sun.) 
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ootaiiiL'd  from  Mount  Kapu  m  Yamato.^  Several  minor  arran^;oinrnts  fonnwori, 
and  iinaiiy  swords  wcrf  crossed  with  the  army  of  Napisunc,  wlin  harl  infiiftpd 
a  defeat  on  the  invadfcs  on  the  oicaMion  of  their  first  landing  at  Ku.saka,  n 
Prince  Itsu^u  reeuivcni  a  mortal  Avoiind.  A  fierce  battle  ensued.  Prince  Iware 
burned  to  avenge  hie  brother's  death,  but  repeate<l  attacks  upon  Nagasune's 
'  txaoops  proved' i^rtive  untU  duddeiily  a  goldeinphunaged  k;ite  perched  on  the 
end  of  Prmoe  Iware bow^  6iidiit8>4SuIgeaoe-ilBnled  ilte^BiRmy  flO  that  they 
pOQld  not figbt stoutly.*  •  I- 

Wtom  ti^  incidfiDt  the^place  ti^ere  tfate  baMle  odcurred  wae  ealled  TaU-tto- 
mura,  a  name  now  Corrupttxi  into  TcBm«iHhiiiiira.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  anything  .like,a  da^ve  victofy  wm  $sminbd  by  the  aid  of  this  miraculoas 
intervention.  Nagaaune  sought  a  conference  with  Prince  Iware,  and  declared 
tliat  the  ruler  of  Yamato,  wh<>m  ho  served,  was  a  Kami  who  hnd  formerly  de- 
scended from  hrn  von.  He  oO'crrd  in  proof  of  this  stafcnif  nt  an  rirrow  and  a 
quiver  beloiiguig  to  the  Ka/m.  But  Prince  iware  domonst rated  thrir  rorro- 
spondence  with  those  he  himself  carried.  Ni^asune,  howt  ver,  deelmmg  to  ab- 
stain from  resistance,  wa.s  put  to  death  by , the  Kami  he  served,  who  then  made 
act  of  submission  to  Prince  Iware. '      "  •  ■  s  •   »•     ;  . 

The  inteitst.of  this  last  incident  fiaria  theiftdieatioD  it  saens  to  affbi^  that 
a  rftee  identical  inth  the  'isyadeis  had  already  aefttled  In  Vanato. '  Prtnee 
Inrare  now  caused  a  pabice  to^  be  built  on  tha  plain  of  "Kashinm-baira  (called 
Kashihara  by  some;  historians),  to  the  southwest  of  Mount  Unebi,  and  in  it  as^ 
swned  Ui6  nuperial  dignityi  on  the  first  diiy  of  the  first  month  •<A  the  year  660 
B.4?.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  date  must  be  received  with  all 
re8er\^o,  and  that  the  epithet  "palace"  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  the  Knropean 
sense  of  the  term.  The  Chronidrs,  wlnrii  alone  attompt  to  fix  tho  oariy  <iate3 
with  arruracy,  indicate  667  B.C.  a-s  the  year  of  the  expedition 's  departure  from 
K>  ii-liii,  and  a^-sipn  to  Prince  Iware  an  age  of  forty-five  at  the  time.  He  was 
theretoic  fifty-two  when  crowned  at  Kashiwa  iiara,  and  as  tho  same  authority 
makes  hiin  live  to  au  age  of  127,  it  might  be  supposed  that  much  would  be  told 
of  the  last  seventy-five  years  of  bis  HleJ      :  *  '  .     .  ■  ' 

'  But  whereaa  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  etoiy  of  his  advmtores  before 
aaoending  the  throne,  a  few  pafagtaplis' suffice  for  all  that  is  subsequently  re- 
lated of  him.  While  residing  in  Kj^ushu  he  married  and  had  tnrb  sons,  the  elder 
of  whom,  Tagishi-mimi,  accompanied  him  on  liis  eastward  expedition.  In 
Yamato  he  married  again  and  had  three  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  The  bcsto'^nng  of  titles  and  re^wards  naturally  orrupied  nnirh 
attention,  and  to  religious  observances  pcarcely  less  importanro  snrms  tn  have 
been  attached.  All  references  to  these  latter  sliow  that  the  otlices  of  priest  and 
kii^  wore  united  in  tho  sovereign  of  these  days,  rhus  it  was  by  the  Emperor 
that  formulae  of  incantation  to  dissipate  evii  iiiiluonces  were  dictate ;  that 
sacrifices  were  perfornu^d  to  the  heavenly  Komi  so  as  to  develop  filial  piety; 
and  that  shrines  were  consecrated  for  worshiping  the  bnparial  ancestors.  Jim- 
mii  Was  buried  in  a  tumulus  {m%$lKagi)  on  the  northeast  of  Mount  Unebi.  The 
site-is  offieially  recognised  to  this  dfly,>and  -on  the  3rd' of  April  eveiy  year 
it  is  visited  by  an  Imperial  wvoy,  who  offers  products  of  mountain,  river, 
and  sea.  * 

[1  Tli(^  Chrtmiclcg  statr^  that  the  prince  madi*  ante  on  the  platters.  Ame  is  oomfeotioned 
from  malted  millet  and  is  virtually  the  same  an  the  malt  extract  of  the  Occident.] 

j'  Thia  iratUtion  of  the  golden  kite  is  cherished  in  Japan.  The  "Ordtr  of  theGoMcnEite*' 
is  the  mciat  oovcfted  nuiitary  di8tiiictJioii.l  '  i 
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What  trapes  ofChlnede  or  £oragii'tiiflii«oflOiai«  to  be  found  in  the  lege»dA 
ind  mytha  set  doivQ  ahovef  .  ItiB.toleEably  eertaia  tha/t  QomiAttiikMitioa  existed 
between  China  uii  Ji^mui  from  *  date,  shortly  pdoc  to  the  Chribtiaaera,  and 
m  naturally  expect  to  fi«d  that  aince  Chinft.jvas  at  that  thne  the  author  <tf 

Awatic  civilization,  ahe  oontributed  materially  to  th<  intollectual  development 
of  her  island  neighbour.  •  Examining  the  Cjoamogonies  of  the  two  oountiiea,  va 
find  at  the  outset  a  striking  difference.   The  Chinese  did  not  conceive  any 

creator,  ineffable,  fornilesn,  living  in  spaee;  wherean  the  Japanese  imagined  a 
great  central  Kottd  fOkd  two  produQing  powers  iuvifiibie  and  woriiing  by  oocult 

processes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  in  a  miirked  «iiuUarity  of  thought.  For,  a^s  on  the 
death  of  Panku,  tlie  giant  toiler  of  Cliineau  myth  un  whom  devolved  the  taak  of 
chiselling  out  the  universe,  his  left  eye  waa  transmuted  into  the  orb  of  dao^  and 
bis  right  into  the  moon,  do  when  the  Japanese  KOwi  retura^'fioai  lu»  visil  to 
the  uadenMvldy  the  sun  emtilEed  f»Qak'ii»,vnMn$  of  hie  left  eya  and  thettoon 
from  the  washing  of  his  right  Japanese,  writers  have  aoHght  to  differentiate 
the  two  myiitt  by  pmthig  out  that  the  son  Is  maaeullne  in  Chim  and  femmin^ 
ID  Japan,  but  such  an  objectioa  ts  inadequate  to  impafe'  the  oloae  resemblance. 

la  truth  "creation  from.  CragMtents  of  a  fabulous  antliropomorphlo  b^ng 
is  common  to  Chaldeans,  Iroquois,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Tinnchs,  Mangaians, 
and  Aryan  Indians,  "  and  from  that  fact  a  connexion  In  tween  ancient  Japan  and 
West  Asia  might  be  lieduceti  by  reference  to  the  l>emgs  fornird  out  of  the  parts 
*  of  the  fire  Kami's  body  when  Izanagi  put  hini  to  tlie  sword.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tale  of  whicii  the  birth  of  the  sun  and  tlu;  moon  forms  a  part,  namely, 
the  visit  of  izanagi  to  hades  in  search  of  izaaami,  is  an  obvious  reproduction  of 
the  Babylonian  myth  of  Ishtar 's  journey  to  the  utidenji'orld  in.  search  of  Du  'uau^ 
which  loteed  the  basiaol  the  Gveelaii  legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.;  More- 
over, Isaaami 's  objtetloa  to.returo,on  the  ground  of  having  already  eaten  dC  tho 
food  of  the  jtadtmotid,  i»  a  feature  of  maoy  anmeat  myths,  among  which  may, 
be  mentioned  the  Indian  story  of  Nachik^lws,  wher^  the  name  Yam%  the  ladiaib 
god  of  the  lower  world,  bears  an  obvious  rescmblanoe  to  the  Japanese  yomi 
(hades),  as  does,  indeed,  the  whotle  Indian  myth  of  Yami  and  Yama  to  that  of 
Isanagi  and  Izanami. 

Is  it  not  also  innru  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  as  ail  the  Semitic  tribes 
worsliipiK  (I  tho  (Todcieiis  IsLs,  so  the  Japanese  worshipped,  for  supreme  being, 
the  gotldess  of  the  Sun?  Thus,  here  again  there  would  seem  to  have  been  some 
path  of  communiuatiun  other  than  that  vid  China  i)etween  Japan  and  the  west 
of  Asia.  Further,  the  "river  of  heaven"  —  the  Milky  Way  —  which  so  often 
figures  in  Japantfie  mytfaolog) ,  is  prominent  in  Chinese  also,  and  la  tiiereassociat- 
ed  with  the  Spuuung  Damsel,  Just  as  In  the  Japanese  legend  it  serves  the  Kami 
for  eouneiloplaeetafter  the  injury  done  by  Susauoo's  violence  to  the  Sun  goddess, 
and  her  spinning  maideoa.  It  has  been  remarked,  [Chamb«rlam]  that  tho 
chop-stick  M  hi(  h  Susasioo  found  floating  down  a  river  in  Isumo,  and  the  taki 
(rioe-wine)  which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  intoxicating  the 
eight-headed  serpent,  are  obviously  products  of  C'hinese  civiliaation,  but  as  for 
the  rescue  of  the  jiiRiden  from  the  serpent,  it  i.«i  a  plnin  replica  of  the  legend  of 
Perseus  and  Amiromeda,  wlijch,  if  it  came  tlirough  China,  left  no  mark  in  transit. 

tLeas  palpable,  but  still  sufficiently  striking,  is  the  resemblance  between  the 
story  of  Atalanta's  golden  apples  and  the  casting  down  of  Isauagi'3  head-dress 
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and  comb  as  grapes  and  bamboo  sprouts  to  arrest  the  pursuit  of  the  "ha^r  of 
hades."  But  indeed  this  throwing  of  his  comb  behind  him  by  izanagi  and  it^s 
conversion  into  a  thicket  a,te  common  incidents  of  anoient  folk-lore,  while  in  the 
eontext  of  this  Kma^g-MtO^wa  on  his  return  from  hades,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Ovid  makes  Juno^  undergo-'luttiitl^  alter  «  i^  to  tUe^lower  regions  »tul 
that  Dante  is  washed  ial  Lethe  wheii  be  paB0e«  out  of  p«ffgi(^^  Nor  k  there 
any  gieatst^tch  of  hnagination  needfid  to  detest  a  likeness  Setw^  thefeathisred 
meaeenger  sent  from  the  Ark  and  the  three  envoys^ the  last  a  bird — despatched 
from  the  "plain  of  high  heaven"  to  report  upon  the  ^condition  of  distur]>ed 
Japan.  This  comparison  is  par^aUy  vitiated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  tradition  of  a  deluge  in  Japanese  annals,  though  such  phenomena  are  like- 
ly to  occur  occasionally  in  all  hinds  and  to  produce  a  great  impression  on  the 
national  imaj^ination.  Moreover,  what  is  specially  known  to  us  as  the  dt  luge 
has  been  claimed  as  an  ancient  Altnic  myth.  Yet  hete  we  have  the  oldest  of 
the  undoubtedly  Altaic  nations  without  any  legend  of  the  kind."  [Chamberlain.] 

It  appears,  further,  from  the  account  of  thv.  Gr(»at-NamG  Possessor's  visit  to 
thtj  underworld,  that  one  Japanese  conception  of  hades  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Chinese,  namely,  a  place  where  people  live  and  act  just  as  they 
do  on  earth.  But  the  religion  out  of  whith  this  bettef  grew  id  China  had  its 
origin  at  a  date  long  subsequent  to  the  sappoeed  tugfi  of  the'Qods  in  Japan. 
The  peaches  with  which  Isana^  pelted  and  dfov^  back  the  thunder  Kami  itent 
by  Isanami  to  pursue  him  Oil  fa^  return  frm  the  underworld  were  evidently 
suggcHted  by  the  fabulous  female,  8i  Wang-mu,  of  Chin^  legend,  who  possesBed 
a  peach  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  conferred  immoptaiity  and  repelled  the  demons 
of  disease.  So,  too,  the  tale  of  the  palace  of  the  ocean  Kami  at  the  bottom  of  t  he 
sea,  with  its  castle  gat<;  and  cassia  tree  overhanging  a  well  which  -servr^  as  a 
mirror,  fontis  a  page  of  Chinese  legendary  lore,  and,  in  a  slight^  altered  iornit 
is  found  in  many  ancient  ann;ils. 

Tho  s(\a  monster  mentioiitd  in  this  myth  is  written  with  a  Chinese  idoop;raph 
simin\  "crocodile,"  but  since  the  Japanese  cannot  have  had  any  kiion  iodgc 
of  rruiodilvs,  and  since  the  monst<T  is  usually  represent^jd  pictoriaiiy  as  a 
dragon,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tluit  we  are  here  confronted  by  the  Dragon 
King  of  Chinese  and  Korean  folk-lore  which  had  its  palace  in  the  diepths  of  the 
ocean.  In  fact^  the  Japanese,  in  lUl  ages,  haie  tpokea.  df.thifljlegendMy  ecfificeas 
Ryu  no  jo  (the  Dragon's  castle).  '  ' 

The  eminent  sinologue,  Aston,  has  shrewdly  pointed  out  that  the  term  toani 
(erooodile)  may  be  a  corruption' of  the  Korean  word,  wcmg4n  (king),  which  the 
Japanese  pronounced  "wani."  As  for  the  "curved  jewels,"  which  appear  on 
SO  many  occasnms,  the  mineral  jade,  or  jadelike  stone,  of  which  maqy  of  them 
were  made,  has  never  been  met  with  in  Japan  and  must  therefore  have  come  from 
the  continent  of  Asia.  The  re<'d  boat  in  which  the  leech,  first  offspring  of 
Izanagi  and  Izanami,  was  sent  adrift,  "recalls  the  Accndian  legend  of  Sargon 
and  his  ark  of  rushes,  the  biblical  story  of  Moses  as  an  infant  and  many  more,'' 
though  it  has  no  known  counterpart  in  Chinese  mythology. 

It  is  noticeai:>le  that  in  s])ite  of  the  honour  paid  to  the  stars  in  the  Chinese 
cosmogony,  t)ie  only  star  specially  alluded  to  in  Japanese  myth  is  Kagase,  who 
is  represented  as  the  last  of  the  rebellious  Kami  on  the  occasion  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Izumo  by  order  of  the  Sun  goddess  and  the  Grest-Producing  Kand^  So 
far  as  the  Jtecords  and  the  Chrmidea  are  concerned,  "the  oniy  stats^manUooed 
are  Venus,  the  Pleiades,  and  the  Weaver/'  the  last  b^  oomieot^  with  a 
Chinese  legend,  as  shown  above. 
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Two  utiier  points  remain  to  be  noticed.  One  is  that  divination  by  cracks 
in  a  deer's  roasted  shoulder  blade,  a  process  referred  to  more  than  once  in  the 
Records  and  the  Chro?iicleSj  was  a  practice  of  the  C/hine5>e,  who  seem  to  have 
borrowed  it  from  the  Mongolians;  the  other,  that  the  sounding  arrow  {nari- 
kabura)  was  an  invention  of  the  Huns,  and  came  to  Japan  through  China.  It 
had  holes  in  the  head,  and  the  air  pa.^sing  through  these  produced  a  humming 
sound.  As  for  the  Chronicles,  they  are  permeated  by  Chinese  influence  through- 
out. The  adoption  of  tlie  Chinese  sexagenary  cycle  is  not  unnatural,  but  again 
and  again  speeches  made  by  Chinese  soveragas  and  sages  are  put  into  the 
mouths  of  Japanese  monarchs  as  original  utterances,  so  that  without  the  Reeatds 
for  purposes  of  reference  and  comparison,  even  the  small  messure  of  solid  ground 
that  can  be  conrtnioted  would  be  eut  frcMn  under  the  student's  feet.-  -  • 
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CHAPTER  IV 
RATIONALIZATION 

GEOGRAPHIC  AL  FEATURES 

The  southwestern  extremity  of  the  main  island  of  Japan  is  embraced  by  two 
large  islands,  KyQshu  and  Shikoku,  the  former  lying  on  the  west  of  the  latter 
and  being,  in  effect,  the  southern  link  of  the  island  chain  w  hich  constitutes  the 
empire  of  Japan.  Sweeping  northward  from  Formosa  and  the  Philippines  is  a 
strong  current  known  as  the  Kuro-shio  (I31ack  Tide),  a  name  derived  from  the 
deep  indigo  colour  of  the  water.  This  tide,  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  K3^"ishu, 
is  deflected  to  the  east,  and  parsing  along  the  southern  coast  of  Kyushu  and  the 
Kii  promontory,  takes  its  way  into  the  Pacific.  Evidently  boats  carried  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Kuro-shio  would  be  likely  to  make  the  shore  of  Japan  at  one 
of  three  points,  namely,  the  south,  or  southeast,  of  Kyushu,  the  south  of  Shikoku 
or  the  Kii  promontory. 

Now,  according  to  the  Records,  the  first  place  "begotten"  by  Izanagi  and 
Izanami  was  an  island  called  Awa, supposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Awaji.  The 
latter  is  a  long,  narrow  island  stretching  from  the  northeast  of  Shikoku  towards 
the  shore  of  the  main  island  —  which  it  approaches  very  closely  at  the  Strait 
of  Yura  —  and  forming  what  may  be  called  a  gate,  closing  the  eastern  entrance 
to  the  Inland  Sea.  After  the  island  of  Awa,  the  producing  couple  gave  birth 
to  Awaji  and  subsequently  to  Shikoku,  which  is  described  as  an  island  having 
four  faces,  namely,  the  provinces  of  Awa,  lyo,  Tosa,  and  Sanuki. 

Rejecting  the  obviously  allegorical  phantasy  of  "procreation,"  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  ourselves  to  be  here  in  the  presence  of  an  emigration  from 
the  South  Seas  or  from  southern  China,  which  debarks  on  the  coast  of  Atvaji 
and  thence  crosses  to  Shikoku.  Thereafter,  the  immigrants  touch  at  a  triplet 
of  small  islands,  described  as  "  in  the  offing,"  and  thencecross  to  Kyushu,  known 
at  the  time  as  Tsukushi.  This  large  island  is  described  in  the  Records  as  having, 
like  Shikoku,  one  body  and  four  faces,  and  part  of  it  was  inhabited  by  Kumaso, 
of  whom  much  is  heard  in  Japanese  history.  From  Kyushu  the  invaders  pass 
to  the  islands  of  Iki  and  Tsushima,  which  lie  between  KyushQ  and* Korea,  and 
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thereafter  th^y  sail  northwanl  aloog  the  coast  of  tho  main  island  of  Japan  until 
they  reach  the  island  of  Sado. 

All  tluB  -^-^nd  the  order  of  advance  follows  exactly  the  proereataon  aequi^nce 
gtven  in  the  Retdrda  leoda  itself  easily  to  the  suppovtion  ol  a  party  of  imnu- 
grants  coming  originally  from  the  south,  voyaging  iii  a  tefttatiye  manner  roufl4 
the  country  desmibedii^  them,  aad  eBtablishine  4hemaelveB  ptimfonfy-  «(i  iU 
outlying  islands.  .•    > . 

The  liext  step,  acrording  to  the  Records,  vio^^  to  Yamato.  Aboiit  this  nam^ 
Yamato,  there  has  been  some  diBputo.  Aliko  in  ancit*nt  and  in  nin({rrn  times 
the  term  has  been  applied,  on  the  one  Imnd,  t<i  the  wliole  of  the  mam  island,  and, 
on  the  othtT,  to  tlie  single  province  of  Yamato.  The  best  authoritios,  however, 
interpn  t  it  in  the  latter  sense  for  the  purposes  of  the  I^ana^i-aiul-lzaiiunii 
legen<i,  and  that  interpretation  is  plainly  conskstent  witii  the  probabiiitieis,  for 
the  immigrants  would  naiturBUy  hsnre  proceeded  irom  Awsji  to  the  Ku  proiti* 
outcry,  where  the  piovinoe  of  Yam^  lies.  Thereafter  ^  oai  thdr  "retumi,'' 
say  tho  ibMxmIs,  aodiihe  CbQ>resdOft  is  apposite — they  explored  several  small 
Islands  lOOt  identifiable  by  their  names  but  said  to  have  been  in.Kibi«  which  iras 
■ibe  term  then  applied  to  tiie  provinces  of  Bingo,  Bitchil^and  Bizeik»  Ijong  along 
^e  poutli  coast  of  the  Indand  Sea  and  thus  facing  .the  Sun,  so  that  the  descriptive 
epithet  ** sun-direction"  appHed  to  the  region  was  manifestly  appropriate. 

In  brief,  the  whole  narrative  concerts  well  with  the  idea  of  a  band  of  emi- 
grants carried  on  the  brejist  of  the  "Black  Tide,"  who  first  maku  the  circuit  of 
the  outlying  frin.i^e  of  islands,  then  enter  the  mainland  at  Yamato,  and  finally 
sail  down  the  Inland  Sea,  using  the  small  islands  off  its  northern  shore  poinU 
d  'appuL  iur  expeditions  inland.  ....  ... 

'  .     ■  r  . 

JAPANEae  OPINION 

*  •  ♦      k     •    r  •  ^  • 

Japanese  eufaemerists,  several  of  whom,  m  former  times- as  weU  as  ut  the 

present,  have  devoted  much  learned  research  to  the  elucidation  of  their  cotmtry's 
mythology,  insist  that  tradition  never  intended  to  make  such  a  demand  upon 
human  credulity  as  to  ask  it  to  beheve  in  the  begetting  of  islands  by  normal  proh 

cess  of  procreation.  They  maintain  th.nt  such  descriptions  must  be  read  as 
allegories.  It  then  becomes  ea?rv  to  interpret  the  doiiiRs  of  Izanafji  and  I^anami 
as  simple  acts  of  warlike  apgres^iou,  and  to  suppose  that  they  ench  commanded 
forces  which  were  to  have  co-operated,  but  which,  by  failmg  at  the  outset  to 
synchronize  their  movements,  were  temporarily  unsuccessful.  It  will  seem, 
as  we  follow  the  course  of  later  history,  that  the  leading  of  armies  by  females 
Was  common  enough  to  be  called  a  feajbure  tof  .early  Japan,  and  thus  the  r61c 
assigned  to  Isanaml  need  not  caose  any  astonishment;  Attfadr  finft  nilflcarriage 
the  two  Kam,  by  better  organisation,  overran  the  islsnd  of  Awajt  and  then 
pushed-on  to  fiUiikokn,  iviiioh  they  brought  oosnpleteiy  under  their  away* 

But  what  meaning  is  to  bo  assigned  to  the  "  plain  of  high  heaven  "  (Taksma^ 
ga-hara)?  Where  was  the  place  thus  designated?  By  a  majority  of  Japanese 
interpreters  Takama-ga-hara  is  identified  as  the  region  of  Taka-ichi  in  Yamato 
province.  Tho  word  did  not  refer  to  anything  supernatural  hut  was  used  simply 
in  an  honorific  sense.  In  1  ifi  r  ape*?  Court  officials  were  called  lords  of  the 
moon"  (gehkei)  or  " cloud -LmesUi"  (unkdhu),  while  officials  not  permitted  to 
rttteiul  the  Courtr  were  knu^vn  as  ''groundlings''  (Jiyc);  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor  was  designated  "purple-clouds  hail  '  (shishin-den) ;  to  go  from  the 
imperial  capital  to  any  other  part  of  the  country  was  to  "  descend,"  the  conver 
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proceeilin^  boin;;  called  to  "ascend,''  and  the  palace  received  the  name9  of 
"  blue  sky  "  and  "  above  the  clouds." 

Today  iii  Yamato  province  there  is  a  hiil  called  Takama-yauia  and  a  plain 
named  Takama^no.  The  Beeorda  say  that  when  the  Sun  godde^  retired  to  a 
rack' cave,  a  multitude  of  Kami  wxi^9^.TaktHM  to  wni&tt  measuran  lor  antio- 
ing  her  outr  a&d  this  Taka4chl  k' flonridered  to  be  undoubtedly  the  plaee,  ol  the 
flame  name  in  Yamato.  But  some  learned  men  hold  that  Takama-ga^Jiivn 
wad  in  a  foreign  cou&tryi  and  l^t  the  men  who  emigrated  thence  to  Japan 
i)elo]iged  to  a  race  very  superior  to  that  then  inhabiting  the  islands.  When, 
however,  the  leader  of  the  invaders  had. established  his  Court  in  Yamikto  the 
desip^nation  Takama-ga-hara  came  to  be  applied  to  the  latter  place. 

Whirliever  theory  be  correct- — and  the  latter  certainly  commends  itself 
as  the  more  probal)le  —  it  will  be  observed  that  both  ap:ree  in  assigmn^  to 
Takania-^;u-hura  a  terrestrial  location;  both  agree  in  a^hi^^ning  the  sense  of 
unsettled  and  turbulent"  to  the  "floating,  drifting"  condition  predicated  of 
the  country  when  the  Kami  first  interested  themselves  in  it,  and  both  agree  in 
interttreting  ae  an  inaigmaai  ol  miiitaory  authority  the  "jewelled  spew"  given 
to  Iianagland  Itanami^anintoquretBtimi  bomout  by  the  fapt  thkt,  in  sabee- 
quent  eras  of  Japanese  histoQr,  it-  mi  euetonuirir  for  a  ruler  to  delegate 
authority  in  this  manner.  Applying  th^  flame  prooesd  of  reasaning-to  the  eo- 
ealled  ''birth  "  of  Kami,  that  pfotafls  veflolves itself  very  flimply  into  the ereation 
of  ehieftaine  and  adminietratora> 

•  - 

RATIONALIZATION  OP  THlB  liX^END  OF  THE  VISrT  TO  HADES 

It  would  Beem  that  from  Yamato  the  invaders  prosecuted  their  campaign 
int43  the  intcTior,  reaching  Izumo  on  the  west  coast.  The  Records  say  that  after 
Izanarai  s  death  in  giving  birth  to  the  Kami  of  fire,  she  was  buried  at  Mount 
Kagu  on  the  confines  of  iBomo  and  HOki.  Now  the  land  of  Yomi —  generally 
interpreted  "undenvorld" — which  IianagI  visited' in  oeareh  of  Isanami»  was 
lesUy  Identieal  with  YonuHdnma;  loeated  between  the  proTinoes  of  Hidd  and 
Iflumo,  and  Ne-no-Kuni^ — eomnioilly  taken  to  mean  the  "netherland"  — 
snbsequently  the  phioe  of  Snsanoo'e  banishment,  was  in  faet  a  designation  of 
Isomo,  or  had  the  more  extensive  application  of  the -modem  Sanin^d  and 
Sanyo-d5  (districts  in  the  shadow  of  the  hill  and  districts  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  hill)  y  that  is  to  say,  the  westiem  provinces  and  the  sonth  ooaat  of  the  Inland 
Sea. 

What  the  allegory  of  the  visit  to  hades  would  sceiu  to  signify,  therefore,  was 
that  Izaiiaiiii  was  defeated  in  a  struggle  with  the  local  chieftains  of  Izumo  or 
with  a  rebcUious  faction  in  that  provmce;  was  compelled  to  make  act  of  sub- 
mission before  Izanagi  arrived  to  assist  her  —  allcgorically  speaking  she  had 
eaten  of  the  food  of  liades — end  therefore  the  eoofsrence  between  her  and 
Isanagi  proved  abortive.  The  hag  who  pursued  Isanagi  on  his  retreat  from 
Yomi  represents  a  band  of  amasons — a  common  feature  in  old  Japan  —  and  his 
assailant,  the  Kami  of  thunder,  was  a  rebel  leader. 

As  for  the  idea  of  blocking  the  ''even  pass  of  hades"  with  rocks,  it  appears 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  a  military  force  was  posted  at  Hirasaka  —  now 
called  Ifiiyo-saka  in  Izumo  —  to  hold  the  defile  against  tVie  insurgent  troops 
under  lisaaami|  who  finally  took  the  field  against  Isanagi.  it  may  be  inferred 
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tint  the  struggle  efided  ih<koirively>  idtii6ug}i  ItuatB^  killed  the  iehieftalil  Hrhb 
had  instigated  the  rebellion  (the  eoHsalted  **Kmni  <ii  fire'0»  &&d  that  Isttnanii 
nnudned  in  IsumOf  becoming  ruler  of  that  province,  whil^  lisanagi  withdrew 
to  the  eastern  part  of  l^ukuflM  XKyQahQ),  where  he  performed  the  eeremony 
of  grand  lustration. 

THE  STORY  OP  SUSANOO 

The  .st  irv  of  Susanoo  Unvh  itseif  with  erpml  fanlity  to  rationalization. 
His  desire  to  go  to  his  "mother  's  land"  instead  of  obeying  his  father  and  ruling 
the  "  seii-plain  "  {unabara)  — an  appellation  l)elieved  by  some  learned  commenta- 
tors to  apply  to  Korea  —  may  easily  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  rebellious  chiefs  in  Izumo.  Leading  a  force  into  Yamato,  he 
laid  waste  the  land  so  that  the  ''green  mountains  were  changed  into  withered 
Biountains/'  and  the  4K>nim6tion  throughout  the  country  was  lilbe  the  noise  of 
"fliee  swarming  in  the  fifth  month."  Finally  he  was  dnven  out  6f  Yam^ato, 
and  retiring  to  Isumo,  found  that  the  local  prefect  was  unable  to  renst  the  raids 
of  a  tribe  from  the  north  under  the  oommtod  of  a  chief  whose  name  Yaehima- 
ta  no  Orochi  —  signified  **  eight-headed  serpent.*' 

This  tribe  had  invaded  the  province  and  taken  possession  of  the  hills  and 
valleys  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  Hi,  whence  tradition  came  to  ^peak 
of  the  tribe  as  a  monster  spreading  over  hills  and  dales  and  haxnnii:  pine  forests 
growing  on  its  bark.  The  tribute  of  females,  demanded  yearly  by  the  tribe, 
indicates  an  exacti<'ii  not  uiH  ^tininon  in  those  days,  and  tho  sword  said  to  have 
been  found  by  Susanoo  in  tiie  serj>ent's  tail  was  the  weapon  worn  by  the  last 
and  the  stoutest  of  Orochi 's  followers. 

There  is  another  theory  equally  accordant  with  the  ainials  and  in  some 
respects  more  satisfying.  It  is  that  Susanoo  and  his  son,  Iso-takeru,  w  hen  they 
were  expelled  from  Yamato,  dwelt  in  the  land  of  ShiragI' —  the  eastern  of  the 
three  kingdoms  into  which  Korea  was  formerly  divided  —  and  that  they  subse- 
qu^tly  built  boats  and  rawed  over  to  Isumo.  This  is  distinctly  stated-id  one 
version  of  the  Chrmid$8,  and  another  variant  says  that  when  Iso-tidceru  die^ 
soended  from  Takama-ga-hara,  he  carried  with  him  the  seeds  of  trees  in  gr^ 
quantities  but  did  not  plant  them  in  "  the  land  of  Han  "  (K6rea).  Further;  it 
is  elsewhere  stated  that  the  sword  found  by  Susanoo  in  the  serpent 's  tail  was 
ealled  by  him  Orochi  no  Kara^iki  (Orochi 's  Korean  blade),  an  aliusiott  whic^ 
goes  to  strengthen  the  reading  of  the  legend;    -  i  - 

THE  DESCENT  OF  NINI6I  * 

Omitting  other  comparatively  trivial  legends  connected  with  the  age  of 
Susanoo  and  his  descendants,  we  come  to  what  may  be  called  the  second  great 
event  m  the  early  annals  of  Japan,  namely,  the  descent  of  Ninigi  on  the  southern 
coast  oi  Tsukushi  (Kyushu).  The  Beoarda  and  the  CAromefes'  eicplicitfy  'Atate 
that  this  expedition  was  planned  in  the  court  at  T^kama-ga-hara  (the  plain 
of  bi^  heaven")»  <uid  that^  after  sending  forces  to  subdue  the  disturhed  coMKtty 
and  to  obtain  the  submission  of  its  ruler,  the  graiidson'(Ninigl)  of  th^CMin  goddess 
was  oommlssioned  to  take  possession  of  the  land.  It-i^  alM^  clearly  shown  thai 
Izumo  was  the  centre  of  disturbance  and  that  virtually  'all  the  preliminary 
fighting  took  place  there.  Yet  when  Ninigi  descentls  ft^om  Takama-ga-hara  ~ 
i  descent  which  is  described  in  one  account  as  having  taken  place  in  a  closed 
boat,  and  in  another,  as  having  been  effected  1^  means  of  the  coverlet  of  a 
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couch  —  he  is  said  to  have  landed*  not'AP  Izumo  or  in  Yamat  o,  but  a4  a  place 
in  the  far  soutii,  where  he  makes  no  recorded,  attempt  to  ful6i  the  purpose  of 
his  mifision,  nor  does  that  purpose  rocoivn  any  practical  recognition  until  the 
time  of  his  grandson  Iwarc.  The  latter  pushes  northward,  encountcriiiK  the 
p:rcatost  resistance  in  the  veiy  province  (Yamato)  where  his  grandfather 'a 
expedition  was  planned  and  where  the  Imperial  Court  was  hi  hi. 

It  is  plain  that  tlu^e  conditions  cannot  be  reconciled  e\eej)t  on  onf^  of  two 
suppositions:  either  that  the  Takama-ga-hara  of  this  section  of  the  annaJs  was 
in  a  foreign  oountry,  or  tliat  the  deeqeiit  of  Nioigi  ia  the  south  of  Japan  was  i& 
the  sequel  of  a  complete  defeat  involving  the  Court's  flight  from  Yamato  as 
well  as  from.  Isumo. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  theory  of  a  foreign  country..  Was  it  Korea  or  was 
it  Ch'ma?  In  favour  of  Korea  there,  are  only  two  arguments,  one  vague  and 
the  other  improbable*  The  former  is  that  one  of  Ninigi's  alleged  reasons  for 
choosing  Tsukushi  as  a  landing-place  was  that  it  faced  Korea.  The  latter, 
that  Tsukushi  w;is  selected  because  it  offerefl  a  convenient  base  for  defending 
Japan  against  Korea.  It  will  be  observed  l!i;it  t}>e  two  hypotheses  are  nuituai- 
ly  conflicting,  and  that  neither  accounts  lor  dei)arkation  at  a  part  of  Tsukushi 
conspicuously  remote  from  Korea.  It  is  not  wholly  ijni)ossil)le,  however,  that 
Ninigi  qaiue  from  Cluna,  and  that  the  Court  which  is  said  to  iiave  commissioned 
hun  was  a.Chmesf  Court.  .     •  • 

In  the  history  of  Chiiia  a  belief  is  recorded  that  the  Jspaneee  sovereigns  are 
.descended  from  a  Chinese  pdnioe^  Ta|  Peh,  whose  father  w^ihed  to  disinherit 
him  in  favour  of  a  younger  son.  Tai  Feb  fled  to  Wu  in  the  present  Chekiang, 
and  thence  passed  to  Japan  about  800  b.c.  Another  record  alleges  that  the 
first  sovereign  of  Japan  was  a  son  of  Shao-kang  of  the  Hsia  dynasty  (about  850 
B.C.),  who  tattooed  his  body  and  cut  olT  his  hair  for  purposes  of  disguise  and 
lived  on  the  bank  of  the  Yaagtasei  occupying  hiintself  with  £i£)hing  until  at  length 
Jie  fled  to  Japan. 

That  Ninigi  may  have  been  identical  with  one  of  the^e  persons  is  not  in- 
conceivable, but  such  a  hypothesis  rduses  to  be  reconciled  with  the  story  of  the 
h^iituig  in  Izuiuo  which  preceded  the  descent  to  Tsukushi.  U  Ik*  much  more 
credible  6upix>sition  is  that  the  Yamato  Court,  confronted  by  a  formidable 
rebellion  havmg  its  centre  in  Isumo»  rqUpied  to  Tsukushi)  and  there,  in  the  course 
«f years*  mustc^  aU  its  foUowere  for  an  expedition  ultimately  led  by  thd  grand- 
son of  the  fugitive  monarch  to  restore  the  sway  of  his  house.  This  interpreter 
tion  of  the  legend  consists  with  the  fact  that  when  Jimmu  reached  Yamato»  the 
original  identity  of  his  own  race  with  that  of  the  then  ruler  of  the  province  was 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  weapons. 

THS  CASTLE  OF  TBB  OCEAN  KAMI 

With  regard  to  the  leg;end  of  the  oct-an  Komi,  the  rationalist"?  conceive  that 
the  trilx;  inhabiting  Tsulvushi  at  the  time  of  Xinigi 's  arrival  there  had  oi  iglnally 
immigrated  from  the  south  and  had  gradually  spread  inlaud.  Those  inhabit- 
ing the  jittoral  distripts'  were  ultimately  placed  by  Ninigi  under  the.  cu]e  of 
j^rinoe  Hohodenu,  and  those  inhabiting  the  mountain  regione>inder  the  sway  of 
Prince  Hosuseri.  The  boats  and  hqoJ4»  of  ithe  legE^id  are  symbolical  of  military 
and  naval  power  respectively.  The  brojfcfafirs  having  quarrelled  about  the  Ibnits 
pf  their  jurisdictions,  Hohodemi  was  worsted,  and  by  the  advice  of  a  local  elder 

went  to  Kojrea  to  seek; 'assistance.. » These  he  miuri^d  the  daughter-  of  the 
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Ocean  King — so  ealled  because  Korea  lay  beyond  the  sea  from  Japan  —  and, 
after  some  years '  residence,  was  given  a  force  of  war-vessels  (described  in  the 

Ipf^pnd  as  "crocodiles")  tuKi'thor  with  minute  instructions  (the  tid('-ehV)inpj  and 
the  tide-flowing  jowcls)  as  to  their  skilful  nianagoment.  These  ships  ultimately 
enabled  him  to  gain  a  complete  victory  over  his  elder  brother. 

WHAT  THE  JAPANESE  BELIEVE 

These  rationalizing  processes  will  commend  themselyes  in  different  degrees 
to  different  minds.  One  learned  author  has  compared  such  analyses  to  estimat- 
ing the  historical  residuum  of  the  Cinderella  legend  by  subtracting  the  pumpkin 
coach  and  the  godmother.  But  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  some  back- 
ground of  truth  in  the  annals  of  old  Japan,  and  anything  that  tends  to  disclose 
that  background  is  welcome.  It  has  to  be  noted,  however,  that  though  many 
learned  Japanese  commentators  have  sought  to  rationalize  the  events  described 
in  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles,  the  preat  bulk  of  t  lie  nation  believes  in  tlie  liter- 
al accur;u\v  of  these  works  as  profoundly  as  the  great  bulk  of  Anglo-Saxon  peopla 
behevcs  in  tlie  Bil)le,  its  cosmogony,  and  its  miracles. 

The  gist  of  the  Jajjanese  creed,  as  based  on  their  ancient  annals,  may  be 
briefly  summarized.  They  hold  that  wlieu  the  Sun  goddess  handed  the  tiiree 
sacred  objects  to  Ninigi  —  generally  called  Tensorif  or  "heavenly  grandchild" 
*--8h6  ordained  that  the  Imperial  Throne  should  be  coeval  with  heaven  and 
earth.  They  hold  that  the  instructions  given  with  regard  to  these  sacred  objects 
comprised  the  whole  code  of  administrative  ethics.  The  mirror  neither  hides 
nor  perverts;  it  reflects  evil  quaUties  as  faithfully  as  good;  it  is  the  emblem  of 
honesty  and  purity.  The  jewel  illustrates  the  graces  of  gentleness,  softness, 
amiability,  and  obedience,  and  is  therefore  emblematic  of  benevolence  and 
virtue.^  The  sword  indicates  the  virtues  of  strength,  sharpness,  and  practical 
decision,  and  is  thus  assoriated  with  intelligence  and  knowledge.  So  long  as 
all  these  cjualitic  s  are  exercised  in  the  discharge  of  administrative  functions, 
there  can  be  no  misrule. 

Thoy  further  hold  that  when  the  Sun  goddess  detailed  five  Kami  to  form 
the  suite  of  Ninigi,  these  Kami  were  entrust(>d  with  tlie  ministerial  duties 
originally  discharged  by  them,  and  becoming  the  heads  of  five  administl«tivd 
departments,  transmitted  their  offices  to  generation  after  generation 'of  their 
descendants.  Thus  Koyane  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Nakatomi  family  who 
discharged  the  priestly  duties  of  worship  at  the  Court  and  recited  the  Purifica- 
tion Rituals;  Futodama  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Imibe  (or  Imbe),  a  hereditary 
corporation  whose  members  performed  all  offices  connected  with  mourning  and 
funerals;  Usume  became  ancestress  of  the  Sarume,  whose  duties  were  to  p(»rform 
dances  in  honour  of  the  deities  and  to  act  as  mediums  of  divine  inspiration; 
Oshihi  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Otomo  chief  who  led  the  Imi)erial  troops,  and 
Kunie  V)eeame  the  ancestor  of  the  Kumebr,  a  liereditary  corporation  of  ]ialaee 
guards.  Further,  tliey  hold  tliat  whereas  Ninigi  and  his  five  adjunct  Kami  all 
traced  their  lineage  to  the  two  producing  Kami  of  the  primal  trinity,  the  special 
title  of  sovereignty  conferred  originally  on  the  Sun  goddess-was  transmitted  by 
her  to  the  Tenson  (heavenly  grandchild),  Nmigi,  thedistinctfon  of  ruler  aiid  ruled 
being  thus  ulearly  defined.  Finally*  they  hold  that  Ninigi  and  these  five  a^iunct 
Kahvif  though  )0dcnpy!ng  different  places  in  the  hatiolial  polity,  had  a  common 
ancestor  whom  they  Joiiitly  wordiiptied,  thus  forming  an  etemal  nnion.  * 
It  mvst  be  remeaibered  that  ihte  jetrel  icf eired  to  wu  a  pieee  af  ginte  or  ivfdter  jade.]  • 
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CHAPTER  V        .  * 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  JAPANESE  NATION:  HISTORICAL 

•  EVIDENCES  . 

In  considering;  tlie  question  of  the  origin  of  tin;  Japanese  nation  four  guides 
are  available;  namely,  written  aimaLs,  archaeological  relics,  physical  featureSi 
and  liuguibtic  aiUxutius. 

WRITTEN  ANNALS 

The  annals,  that  is  to  say,  the  lUeards  and  the  Cknmid€9,  speak  of  aiz 
peoples;  luunely,  first,  Izanagi  an4  his  felbw  Kami,  who,  as  shown,  above, 
may  reasonably  be  identified  with  the  original  immigrants  represented  in. .the 
stoiy  of  the  so-called  "  birth  "  of  the  islands;  secondly,  Jimmu  and  his  f-ullowers, 
who  re-conquered  the  islands;  thirdly,  the  Yemishi,  who  are  identical  with  the 
modern  Ainu;  fourthly,  the  Kumaso;  fifthly,  the  Sushen;  and  sixtiily  the  Tsuchi- 
gumo  (earth-spiders).  By  uaniinK  these  sL\  separati-ly  it  is  not  intended  to  imply 
that  they  are  necessarily  <liffer(^nt  races:  that  remains  tp  be  decided.  It  will 
be  conveoient  to  begin  with  the  ^Uj>hen. 

THE  SUSHEN 

The  Sushen  were  Tungusic  ancestors  of  the  Manchu.  They  are  first  men- 
tioned in  Japanese  annals  in  a.d.  549,  when  a  number  ol  thm  arrived  by  boat 
•on  the  north  of  Sado  IsUnd  and  settled  there,  living  on  fish  caught  during  spring 
and  summer  and  salted  or  dried  for  winter  uae.  The  people  of  Sado  regarded 
them  as  demons  and  carefully  avoided  them,  a  reception  .which  implies  total 
absence  of  previous  intercourse.  Finally  they  withdrew,  and  nothing  more 
is  heard  of  their  race  for  over  a  hundred  year8>  when^  in  a.d.  658,  Hirafu,  fnfd  of 
Abe  and  warden  of  Koshi  (the  north  western*  provinces,  EtcJiO,  Ecbisen,  jnd 
Ek;higo),  went  on  an  expedition  against  them. 

Nothing  i.s  recorded  as  to  the  origin  or  incidents  of  this  campaign.  One 
account  says  that  Ilirafu,  on  his  return,  ])resented  two  white  bears  to  the  Em- 
press; that  he  fought  with  the  Sushen  and  carried  back  forty-nine  captives. 
It  m^y  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  cut^rprific  proved  abortive,  for,  two 
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yeare  later  (660),  he  wai  again  seat  against  the'Suahen  with  two  hundttMl  shipa. 
Bn  rmUe  for  his  destitiatum  be  took  od  board  bis  own  vMel  some  of  the'lnhab- 
itanta  of  Yesa  (Yemisfai)  to  act  aa-  guidea,  and  the  flotilla  aimed  ptmaatiy  in' 
the  viciaityof  a  long  river,  utfoamed  in 'the  annals  but  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Ishikariy  which  debouohes  on  the  west  coast trf'  Yeso^-  There  a  body  of  over 
a  thousand  Yemishi  in  a  camp  facing  the  river  sent  messengers  to  report  that  the 
Sushen  floot  had  arrived  in  p^n-at  force  an fl  thnt  thcv  wore  in  imminent  (lanp;er. 
The  Sushen  had  over  twenty  vessels  nnd  were  lying  in  a  coneealcd  port  whence 
Hirafu  in  vain  sent  messenpjers  to  suiumon  them. 

What  ensued  in  thus  told  in  the  Chronicles:  "Hirafu  heaped  up  on  the 
beach  coloured  silk  stulls,  weapons,  iron,  etc.,"  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the 
Sushen,  who  thereupon  drew  up  their  fleet  in  order,  approached  "with  equal 
oars,  flying  flags  made  of  featheni  tied  to  poles,  and  halted  in  a  shallow  place. 
Then  from  one  of  their  ships  tbey  sent  foith  two  old  men  who  went  round  the 
ookNired  silk  stuffs  and  otber  articies  which  bad  been  piled  up,  eacamined  them 
cbaely^  wbereaffcer  they  duuoged  the  single  garments  they  had  on,  and  each 
takbtg  up  a  piece  of  cloth  went  on  board  their  ship  and  departed."  Meanwhile 
the  Japanese  had  not  made  any  attempt  to  molest  them.  Presently  the  two 
old  men  r«'turned,  took  off  the  exchanged  garments  and,  la>ing  them  down 
together  \yith  the  eloth  they  had  taken  away,  re-embarked  and  departed. 

Up  to  this  Hirafu  seems  to  have  aimed  at  eommereial  intercourse.  But  his 
overtures  having  been  rejected,  he  sent  to  summon  the  Sushen.  They  refu^R^d 
to  come,  and  their  prayer  for  peace  having  been  unsuccejjsful,  they  retired  to 
"their  own  palisades."  There  tlie  Japanese  attacked  them,  and  the  Sushen, 
seeing  that  defeat  was  ineyitable,  put  to  death-  their  own  wivea  and  children; 
How  they  themselTes  fared  is  not  roeorded^  nor  do  ihe  Ckrwrides  indicate  where 
"their  own  palisades"  wereeitnated,  but  in  Japail  it  haa always  been  believed 
that  the  desperate  engagement  was  fought  in  tho  Amur  River,  and  its  issue  tnay^ 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that- although  the  Japknese  lost  one  general  ofBcer, 
Hirain  waaable  on  his  return  to  present  to  the  Eknpreas  more  than  fifty ^'barba« 
rians,"  presumably  Sushen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  same  year 
(a.d.  660),  forty-seven  men  of  Sushen  were  entertained  at  C^ourt,  and  the  in- 
ference is  either  that  these  were  ambng  the  above  "savages"  —  in  vhich  ease 
Japan 's  treatment  of  her  captured  foes  in  ancient  times  would  merit  applause  — 
or  that  the  Sushen  had  previously  established  relMione  with  Japan^  and  that 
Hirafu 's  campaign  was  merely  to  repel  trepass.        '      '       •    •    '       *  * 

During  the  next  sixteen  years  nothing  more  Is  heavd  of  the  Sushen,  but,  in 
JL.i>:  676,>eev6n  of  tiiem  acrived  m  ihe  traiil  of  an  envby  fiom  Sinia,  the  eastem 
of  .the  three  kingdoms  into  which  jKorea  ' was  tbesi  divided.  This  iaddent 
evokes  no  remark  whatever  from  the  compilers  of  the  Chronicles^  and  tbey  treat 
with  equal  indifference  the  statement  that  duiing  the  reign  of  the  Empress  JltO, 
in  the  year.  A.D.  696,  presents  of  eoats  and  tiousers  made  of  bfOoade^  together 
with  dark-red  and  deep-puit)le  coarse  silks,  oxen,  and  other  things  were  given 
to  two  men  of  Sushen.  Nothing  in  this  brief  renord  suggests  that  any  con- 
sideralsle  intereourse  existed  in  fincient  times  between  the  Japanese  and  the 
Tungusic  ManchUy  or  that  the  latter  settled  in  Japan  in  any  appreciable  numbers. 

•  THfi:  TEMISHI  "  / 

1  fc    *         I  *  I  1     »  "  1 

The  Yemi^  are  ideoflified  with  the  modom.  Ahtou  It  appeans  thait  th»> 
qonitinontalinmiigrante.  iato  Japan  applied  to  the  seouHMvage  -racea  bneounlh' 
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eredby  thim  tlie«|nthet  "Yebiaa^or  "Yenushif^'  tennawbiehttuigrteTebteiii- 
terchatigeable  onomatopes  for  "  bapbarian."  The  Yenusht  are  'a  moribund  raoe. 
Only  a  remiuuit,  numbedxiga  few  thoiiaands,  survives,  now  in  the  northern  island 
of  Yezo.  Nevertheieai  it  has  been  proved  by  Ghiimberlain 's  invistigations  in- 
to the  origin  of  place-names,  that  in  early  timos  the  Yemiatu  extended  ftom  the 
north  down  the  eastern  section  of  Japan  as  far  as  the  region  where  the  present 
capital  (Tokyo)  stands,  and  on  the  west  to  tho  province  now  called  Echizen: 
and  that,  whon  the  NHuingi  was  written,  they  atiii  9ccupied  a  large  partof  the 
main  island. 

We  find  the  first  mention  of  them  in  a  ix)em  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
Jimmu.  Conducting  his  campaign  for  the  re-conque.st  of  Japan,  Jimmu,  un- 
certain of  the  disposition  of  a  band  of  inhabitants,  ordered  his  general,  Mieiii, 
to  construct  a  spacious  hut  (muro)  and  invite  the  eighty  doubtful  characters  to 
a  banquet.  An  equal  number  of  Jimmu *s  aoldiers  aoted  as  ho6ts>  and,  at  a  given 
mgnal,  when  the  guests  were  all  drunks  they  wore  shuightered.  Jinunu  ooo^ 
posed  a  oouplet  eatpressmg  his  troops':  delight  aA  having  dispbsed  of  a  flonnidable 
foe  so  eaailyy  and  in  this  verselet  he  spoke  ol*  one-  Yemiahi*  being  seputed  to 
bo  a  match  for  a  hundred  men. 

Whether  this  couplet  really  belongs  to  Its  context,  however,  is  questionable; 
the  eighty  warriors  killed  in  the  muro  naay  not  have  been  Yemishi  at  all.  But 
the  verse  does  certainly  tend  to  show  that  the  Yemishi  had  a  high  fighting  reputa- 
tion in  ancient  times,  tliough  it  will  presently  be  seen  tliat  such  fame  scarcely 
consists  with  the  facts  revealed  by  history.  It  is  true  that  wlu  n  next  we  hear 
of  the  Yeiiushi  more  than  seven  and  a  half  centuries  have  passed,  and  during 
that  long  interval  they  may  ha\'e  been  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  for  the  right 
of  existence.    There  is  no  (^-idenee,  however,  that  such  Was  the  case. 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  the  Japanese  invaders  encountered  no 
great  resistance  from  the  Yemishi  in  the  south,  and  were  for  a  long  time  content 
to  leave  them  unmolested  in  the  northern  and  eastern  regions.  Jn  a.d.  95,  how- 
ever,  Takenouchi-no^Sukone  was  contfnisBioned  by  the  £mperor  KeikO  to  est- 
plore  those  regions.  He  devoted  two  years  to  the  task,  and,  on  his  return  m  97, 
he  submitted  to  his  sovereign  this  requeirti:  ^'la  the  etstem  wilds  there  is  a 
eounti^  called  Hi-taka>mi  (Sun-height).  The  people  of  this  country,  both  men 
and  women,  tie  up  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  mallet  and  tattoo  their  bodies. 
They  are  of  fierce  temper  and  their  general  name  is  Yemishi.  Moreover,  the 
land  is  wide  and  fertile.  W  e  should  attack  it  and  take  it."  [Aston *8  transla- 
tion.) It  is  oi)servablo  that  thi^  principal  motive  of  this  advico  is  aggressive. 
The  Yemishi  had  not  molested  tlic  Japanese  or  shown  any  turbulence.  Thoy 
ought  to  be  attacked  becauiH;  their  conquest  wouki  be  profitable:  that  was 
sufiieient.  •  < 

Takenouchi's  counsels  coulii  not  he  inmiediately  followed.  Other  Imsiness 
of  a  cognate  nature  in  the  south  occupied  the  Court's  attention^  and  tiiirteen 
years  elapsed  before  (a.d.  110)  the  celebrated  hero,  Prince  Yamatoklakc,  led  an 
expedition  against  the  Yemishi  of  the  east.  In  bommanding  him  to  undertake 
tlds  task,  the  £mperor,  according- to  the  Chrmicki,  inkde  a  speecfa  which,  owing 
to  its  Chinese  tone,  has  been  oalled  apboryphal,  though  some*'  at  any  HM,  of  the 
statements  it  embodies  are  attested  by  modem  observation  of  AJnu  manners 
and  customs.  He  spoke  of  the  Yemishi  as  being  the  most  powerful  among  the 
*' eastern  savages;"  said  that  their  "men  and  women  lived  together  promiscuous- 
ly;" that  there  was  " no  distmction  of  father  and  child;"  that  in  winter  'Hhey 
dweit  in  holes  and  in  summer  they  hved  in  huts;"  that  their  olothing  consisted 
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of  furs  and  that  tliey  drank  blood;  that  when  they  received  a  favour  they  for- 
got it,  but  if  an  injury  tvas  dotte  them  they  never  fdiled  to  iivenge  it,  and  that 
pbey  kept  arrows  in  their  top-knots  owried  swords  within  their  oiothing. 
How  correct  these  attributes  may  have  been  at  the  time  they  were  uttered; 
there  are  no  means  of  Judging)  but  the  customs;  of  the  modem  Ainu  go  far  to 
attest  the  accuracy  of  the  Emperor  Keiko's  remarks  about  their  ancestors.  • 

Yamato-dake  prefaced  his  camiMiign  by  worshipping  at  the  shrino  of  Ise, 
where  he  received  the  sword  "  ITf  rb-queller, "  which  Susanoo  had  taken  from  the 
last  chieftain  of  the  Ijiumo  tribesmen.  Thence  he  sailed  along  the  coast  to 
Suniga,  whrrp  ho  landed,  anrl  was  n(  arly  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  a  moor 
into  which  he  had  been  persuaded  to  penetrate  in  search  of  game.  Escaping 
with  clitTienlty,  and  having  taken  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  "brigands" 
who  liad  sought  to  compass  his  destnietion,  he  pushed  on  into  Sagami,  crossed 
the  bay  to  Kazusa  and,  sailing  north,  reached  the  southern  shore  of  ShimOsa* 
which  was  the  frontier  of  the  Yemishi.  The  vessels  of  the  latter  assembled 
with  the  intention  of  offering  resistance,  but  at  the  aspect  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
and  the  incomparably  superior  arms  and  arrows  of  the  men  it  carried,  they 
submitted  onconditionaUy  apd  beeaihe  personal- attendants  on  Yamato^^lafce. 

Three  things  are  notioeabfe  in  this  narrative.  The  first  is  that  the  brigands 
of  Suniga''  were  not  YemicAd;  the  tecond,  that  the  Yemishi  offered  no  resistance, 
and  the  thir^  that  the  Yemishi  chiefs  ar^  called  in  the  Chronicles  **Knim  the 
islands"  and  "Kami  of  the  boontry "  ~  titles  which  indicate  that  they  were 
held  in  some  respect  by  the  Japanese.  It  is  not  explicitly  recorded  that  Yamato* 
dake  had  any  further  encounter  T\nth  the  Yemishi,  but  figurative  references 
show  that  lie  had  mucli  fighting.  The  Chronicles  quote  him  as  saying,  after  his 
return  to  Kii  from  an  extended  march  through  tlie  northeastern  provinces  and 
after  penetrating  asfar  as  Hi-taka-mi  (modern  Hitachi),  the  headquarters  of  the 
Yemishi,  that  the  only  Y(>mishi  who  remained  linsubmi^sive  were  those  of 
Shinano  and  Koshi  (Echigo,  EtchO,  ami  Echizen).  But  although  Yamato-dake 
sul)sequently  entered  Shinain),  where  he  suflfered  much  from  the  arduous  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  though  he  sent  a  general  to  explore  Ivu^hi,  ho  ultimatelv 
retired  to  Owari,  where  he  died' from  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  ^cposure  accord* 
ing  to  some  authorities,  61 9  Wound  from  a  poisoned  aritiw  according  to  cftkera 
His  lasf  act  was  to  present  as  slaves  to  the  shrine- of -Ise' the  Yemishi  who  had 
originally  surrendered  and  who  had  subseiqutotly  attached  themselves  to  hii 
person.  They  proved  so  noisy,  however,  that  the  priestess  of  the  shrine  Mnf 
them  to  tiie  Yamato  Court,  which  aaagned  for  them  a  settlementf  on  Mount 
Mimoro.  Here,  too,  their  conduct  was  so  turbulent  that  they  ree^Ted  orders 
to  divide  and  take  up  their  abode  at  an\'  place  throughout  the  five  provinces  of 
Ilarima,  Sannki,  lyo,  Aki,  and  Awa,  where,  in  afteriages,  they  constituted  a 
hereditary  corporation  of  Saeki  {Sarln'hr). 

These  details  deserve  to  be  recorded,  for  their  seciuel  shows  historically  that 
there  i?  an  Yemishi  element  in  the  Japanese  race.  Thus,  in  later  times  we  hnd 
the  high  rank  of  innniji  borne  by  a  member  of  the  Sneh'he.  Fifteen  years 
(  a.  D.  1  '2'>)  after  the  death  of  Yamato-dake.  PrinceSajima  was  aj)pointed  governr)r- 
gencral  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Tosan-do  (the  Eastern  Mountain  circuit) ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  provinces  along  the  east  coast.  He  dUbA  en  rouls  and  bis  son, 
Prince  Mimoro,  succeeded  fb  the  ofEfce.  During  his  teiSfure  of  power  the  Yemishi 
raised  a  disturbance,  but  no  sooner  was  force  employed  ag^st  them  than  they 
made  obeisance  and  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  thd  Japaneee,  wiio  par- 
doned all  that  submitted.  J 
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TluaoKlerly  condition  reoiauieijlttiimtarrttpt^uiitil  a  j>. 367,  when  the  Ycmishi 
in  Kazusa  made  one  of  the  very  Uiw  successiful  revolts  on  record.  They  killed 
Xamiohi,  a  Japanese  general  sontagpunst  them,  and  they  drove  back  his  forces, 

who  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  very  efTectivc  moa.sur(>s'  of  retaliation.  In  482 
wc  find  tho  Yrinislii  rendering  homago  tti  thv.  Emperor  KeuAiO,  a  ceremony  which 
was  repeated  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Kimmci  (540). 

But,  though  meek  in  the  presence  of  peril,  the  Yemishi  appear  to  have  been 
of  a  brawhng  temperament.  Thus,  in  501,  several  thousauds  of  them  sfiowed 
hostihty  on  the  frontier,  yet  no  sooner  were  their  chiefs  threatened  with  death 
Uiuii  ihey  submitted.  At  that  time  all  tlie  provinces  in  the  northeast  and 
northwest  —  then  included  in  Mutsu  and  Dewa  —  were  in  Yemishi  possession. 
They  rebelled  a^n  in  637,  and  at  first  gained  a  aignal  succefls,  cLriving  the 
Japanese  ssneral,  Katana,  into  a  foitresa  where  he  was  deserted  by  his  troop& 
Hia  wile  eaved  the  aituatioa.  She  liipbraided  her  husband  as  he  was  scaling  Uie 
palisadea  to  esoape  by  nighty  fortified  him  with  wine,  girded  bis  sword  on  her- 
self,, and  caused  her  female  attendants  —  of  whom  there  were  "several  tens  "  — 
to  twang  bowstrings.  Katana,  takiiv  heart  of  grace,  advanced  single  handed; 
the  Yemishi,  thinking  that  his  troops  had  rallied,  gave  way,  and  the  Japanese 
soldiers,  returning  to  their  duty,  killed  or  captured  all  the  insurgents. 

No  other  iastance  of  i^ualiy  determined  resistanoe  is  recorded  on  tlie  part 
of  tho  Yemishi.  In  f>4'2,  several  thoii.-^ands  nuuio  ^^uhini.st^ion  in  Kushi.  Four 
year?^  later  (G4(i),  we  liiui  Yemishi  donig  homage  to  the  Emperor  Kotoku.  Y'et 
in  (I4.>  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  establish  a  barrier  settlement  against  them  in 
Kchigo;  and  whereas,  in  6.")'),  wlien  the  Kiapress  Saimei  ascended  the  throne,  her 
Court  at  iSaniwa  entertained  ninety-nine  of  the  northern  Y'emishi  and  forty- 
five  of  the  eastern,  conferring  cups  oi  honour  on  fifteen,  while  at  the  same  time 
another  numerous  body  camoj  to- reader  homaga  and  ofi'er  gifts,  barely  three 
yeaia  had  elapsed  wheii^  In  956, »  Japanese  squadron  of  180  vessels,  under  the 
eommand  of  WanSvL,  mni  of  Abe,  was  engjiged  i^ttackiog  the  Yemishi  at  Akita 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  main  island 

All  this  shows  plainly  that  many  districts  were  still  peopled  by  Yemishi  and 
that  their  doeility  varied  in  different  localities.  I  n  the  Akita  campaign  the  usual 
surrender  was  rehearsed.  The  Yemishi  declared  tliat  their  bows  and  arrows 
were  for  hunting,  not  for  figliting,  and  tho  affair  ended  in  a  great  fea.^t  given  by 
Hirafu,  the  sequel  being  that  two  hundred  Yemishi  proceeded  to  Court,  carry- 
ing presents,  and  were;  ap[)nint(Ml  fo  various  offices  in  the  localities  represented, 
receiving  also  gifts  of  arms,  armour,  drums,  and  flags.* 

An  interesting  episode  is  re( onlcd  of  this  visit.  One  of  the  Yemishi,  liaving 
been  appointe-d  to  a  iii^h  pu.-^L,  was  instructed  to  investigate  the  Yemishi  popula- 
tion and  the  captive  population.  Who  were  these  captives?  They  seem  to 
have  been  Sushen,  for  at  the  feast  given  by  Hurafu  his  Yemishi  gaosta  came 
aoeompauied  by  thirty-five  oaptiyes,  and  it  is  incredible,  that  Japanese  prisoners 
would  have  been  tftms  humiliated  in  :thnjsight  of  their  armed  countrymen. 
There  wiU  bei  occasion  to  recur  to  this  point  presently.  Here  we  have  to  note 
that  in  spite  of  frequent  contact,  friendly  or  hostile,  and  in  spite  of  so  many  years 
of  intercckirse,  the  Yemishi  seem  to  have  been  still  regai^ded  by  the  J^^anese  as 
objects  of  curiosity.  For,  in  the  year  654,  envoys  from  Yamato  to  the  Tang 
Emperor  ol  China  took  with  them  a  Yenaishi  man  and  woman  to  show  to  his 
Majesty. 

The  Chinese  sovereign  was  nmch  struck  by  the  unwonted  appearance  of  these 
It  is  related  that  these  flags  had  tops  shaped  like  outtiefiah.] 
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people.  He  asked  several  queetions,  which  are  recorded  verbatim  in  the  Chroni' 
cles;  and  the  envoys  informed  him  that  there  were  three  tribes  of  Yeniishi ;  name- 
ly, the  Tsugaru^  Yemishi,  who  were  the  most  distant;  next,  tlie  Ara  Yemishi 
(rough  or  only  partially  subdued),  and  lastly,  the  Nigi  Yemishi  (quiet  or  docile); 
that  they  sustained  life  by  eating,  Bot  eerealSi  tMit'teh,  ttAd  that  th^y  dispense 
with  houses,  preferring  to  live  under  trees  and  in  the  recesses  of  moimtainSi 
The  Chinese  Emperor  finally  remarked,  "When  we  look  at  the  unusual  bodily 
i^ppearance  of  these  Yemishi,  it  is  strange  in  the  extrenVB.'^ 

E2vidently  whatever  the  original  provenance  ci  the  Yenushi,  they  had  never 
been  among  the  nnmrrouff  peoples  who  observed  the  custom  of  paying  visits  of 
ceremony  to  the  Chinese  capital.  They  were  apparently  not  included  in  the 
family  of  Far  Eastern  nations.  From  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century 
thf*y  arc  constantly  found  carrying  tribute  to  the  Japanosp  Court  and  receiving 
presents  or  being  entertained  in  return.  But  these  evidences  of  docility  and 
fri<*n(l.^hip  were  not  indicative  of  the  universal  mood.  The  Yemishi  located  in 
tl^i*'  northeastern  section  of  the  main  island  continued  to  give  trouble  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  throughout  tiiis  region  as  well  as  alotip  the 
west  coast  from  the  thirty-eighth  jjaiullel  of  latitude  nortiiward  tlie  Japanese 
were  obliged  to  build  six  castles  and  ten  barrier  posts  betWSon  a.d.  647  and  800i 

These  faets,  however,  have  no  conoeiinkwith  the  immediate  purpose  ol  this 
historical  reference  furth»  than  to  show  that  from  >  the  earliest  timett  the 
Yamato  hnmigrants  found  no'opponents.in  the  noiNihem  half  of  the  island-estcept 
the  Yemishi  and  the  Sushen.  One  more  episode,  however,  is  gerniane.  In  th^ 
time  (682)  of  the  Emperor  Temmu,  the  Yemishi  of  Koshi,  who  had  by  that  time 
become  quite  docile,  asked  for  and  received  seven  thousand  families* of  4aptives 
to  found  a  district.  A  Japanese  writing  alleges  that  these  d^ves  were  subjects 
of  the  Crown  who  had  been  seized  and  enslaved  by  the  savages.  But  that  is 
inconsistent  with  all  }irobal>ilities.  The  Yamato  miglit  sentence  these  people 
to  s«'rfdnin  among  men  of  their  own  riicv,  luit  thfv  never  would  have  condemned 
Japan<-t^  to  such  a  ])osition  among  (he  Yemishi.  Evidently  tiie^e  "captives" 
were  prisoners  taken  by  the  Yamato  from  the  Koreans,  the  Sushen,  or  some 
other  hostile  nation.  -  -    »  '  j   .  • 

There  has  been  some  dispute  about  the  appellation  "Kumaso."  One  high 
authority  thhdes  that  Kuna  emd  So  were  the  niiinea  of  two  tribed  inhabiting 
the  extreme  south  of  Japan;  that  is  to  say,  the  provmees  now  ciilled  Hyuga, 
Osunu,  and  Satsama.  Others  regard  the  term  as  denoting  one  tribe  only;  The 
question  is  not  veiy  material.  Among  all  the  theories  fonrod  about  theKumaso^ 
the  most  plausible  Is  that  they  1:>elonged  to  the  Sow  race  of  Borneo  and  that  they 
found  their  way  to  Japan  on  the  breast  of  the  "Black  Tide."  Many  similarities 
of  custom  have  been  traced  between  the  two  peoples.  Both  resorted  freely  to 
ornamental  tattooing;  both  used  shields  decorated  with  hair;  both  were  skilled 
in  making  articles  of  bamboo,  especially  hats;  both  were  fond  of  dancing  with 
accompaniment  of  singing  and  hand-clapping;  and  both  dres«ed  ihv'iv  hair  alike. 
Japant^c  annals  use  the  word  "Kumaso"  for  the  first  time  in  connexion  with  the 
annexation  of  Tsukushi  (Kyushu)  by  the  Izanagi  expedition,  when  oiic  of  the 
four  faces  of  the  island  is  called  the land  of  Kumaso.'*  Plainly  if  this  nomencla- 
ture may  be  taken  as  evidence,  the  Kuniaso  nmst  have  arrived  in  Japan  at  a  date 
pnur  to  the  advent  of  the  immigrants  represented  by  Izauagi  and  Izanami;  and 
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it  would  lurther  follow  that  they  did  not  penetrate  far  into  the  mttari^,  bu<t  ro^ 
mainod  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  landing,  which  may  be  sup|y)6ed  to  have 
been  ecitiie:  point  on  tbe  southern  coa.st  of  KyushQ.  JSot  does  there  appear  to 
llOfebeeii  any  collision  betwern  thr  two  tides  of  immigrants,  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the.  Kuma^Q  in  a  tribculefijt  r6ie  was  in  A  J>«  SI  whien  th^y  ^.e  ^aid  have 
rebelled. 

The  incident,  though  remote  from  the  capital,  wa.s  suflfiiciently  formidable 
to  induce  the  Emperor  Keiko  to  l(?ad  a  force  against  them  in  person  from  Yama- 
to.  /s/i  route  he  had  to  deal  with  "brigands"  inflating  Suwo  and  Buasen,  prov- 
inces separated  by  the  Inland  9ea  and  situated  respectively  on  the  south  of  the 
main  island  end  tbe  nortk-of  KyOshtL  These  proyincee  were  ruled  by  ebi^- 
tainesses,  who  dechued  themselves  Joyal  to  the  In^perial  qaiise,  and  gsnre  infoanna- 
tkMi  about  tJie 'haunts ajnd  bsbits  ol  the brigands/'  wbo.ia  Suw6  had  no  special 
appellation  but  in  Busen  were  known  as  T8ucbi>gumo,  a  name  to  be  spoken  of 
prosentiy.  They  were  disposed  of  part^  iby  stratagem  and  partly  by  opea 
warfare.  But  when  the  Yamato  troops  arrived  in  Ilyuga  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  Kumaso,  the  Emperor  hesitated.  He  deemed  it  wise  nut  to  touch 
the  spear-points  of  these  puissant  foes.  Ultimately  he  overcame  tluin  by 
enticing  the  two  daughters  of  the  principal  leaders  and  making  a  show  of  affec- 
tion for  one  of  them.  She  conducttxi  Jai)anese  soldiers  to  her  father 's  residence, 
and  having  plied  him  with  strong  drink,  cut  hia  bow-string  while  he  slept  so  that 
the  soldiers  could  kill  him  with  impunity.  It  is  recorded  that  KeikO  put  the  girl 
to  death  to  her  unfiUal  ooniducti  but  the  acsassmatioQ  o^  her  father  helped  the 
Japanese  materially  in  their  campaign  against  the  KjCkmasOji  whom,  th^  succeed- 
ed h&  subduing  and  in  wboeet  land  the  ^D^iemr  remje^^ 
•  The  Kumaso  were  not  qvelled,  however.  Scarcely  eight  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  Keiko 's  return  to  Yamuto  when  they  rebelled  again,  ''making 
ceaseless  raids  upon  the  frontier  districts;"  and  he  sent  against  them  his  son, 
Yamato-dake;  with  a  band  of  skilled  archers.  This  youth,  one  of  the  most 
heroic  figures  in  ancient  Japanese  history,  was  only  sixteen.  He  disguised  him- 
self as  a  girl  and  thus  gained  access  to  a  banciuct  given  by  the  principal  Kumaso 
leader  to  ceh'brate  the  opening  of  a  new  residence.  Attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  supposed  girl,  the  Kumaso  chieftain  placed  her  beside  hirn,  and  when  he  iiad 
drunk  heavily,  Yamato-dake  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,^  subsequently  serving 
all  his  band  in  tl^e  same  ^ay.  Alter  th^s,  the  Kumaso  remained  quiet  for.nearly 
a  oentury,  but  ip  the  year  ;L03|  *  during  the  reigri  of  the  Bmpew  Chilai,  they 
once  Biore  rebeUed,.and  the.  Emperpr  organised  i^i  e^wiitioii^gt^nslii.jbhem. 
He  failed  In  the  struggle  and  was  killed  by  tl^e  Kumaao^s  arrows*  Thenceforth 
history  is  silent  about  them. 

Who,  then,  were  .they?  It  is  related  in  the  Chroniclea  that,  after  breaking 
the  power  of  the  Kumaso,  the  Emp^'ror  Keiko  made  a  tour  of  inspection  in 
Tsukushi  (Kyushu),  and  arriving  at  the  district  of  Kuma,  sumniontul  two 
brothers,  princes  of  Kunui,  to  pay  homage.  One  ol)eyed,  but  the  other  refused, 
and  soldiers  were  therefuie  sent  to  put  liim  to  death.  Now  Kuuia  was  the  name 
of  the  three  kingdoms  into,  which  the  Korean  peniu:>ula  was  divided  ia  ancient 

P  The  Chronidea  relate  that  when  t  he  Kumaso  was  otruck  down  he  asked  for  a  moment's 
r<^spito  to  Iciirn  the  nnriic  of  his  slaynr,  whose  pro\ve?is  astounded  him.  On  reccivinfc  an  answer, 
he  sought  the  prinee  s  perimasion  to  give  him  a  title,  and  <leclare<i  that  inatiuxd  uf  being  culled 
YamatoOffUQai  the  name  hitherto  borne  by  him,  he  manH  be  termed  Vaniato<dak8  (Champiop 
of  Japan)  beranse  he  h.ad  eonq»iered  \  hn  hitherto  unconquerable.^  The  prtnOB  accepted  the 
tiame,  and  then  jgave  the  Kumotio  his  coup  cic  (^rdce.] 

It  should  be  understood  tamfc-thMsdatas^  benK  prvhtorio,  are  not  wholly  reliabte.) 
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times,  and  it  has  been  suggested  [Aston]  that  the  land  of  Kuraa  in  Korea  was 
the  parent  country  of  Kuma  in  Jftpan,  Kom  in  the  Korean  language  having  the 
same  meaning  (bear)  as  Kuma  in  the  JapaneEe.  This,  of  course,  inyolves  the 
conclusion  that  thp  Kumaso  were  originidly  Korean  emi^ants;  a  theory  some^ 
vfhat  cBffieult  to  reconcile  with  their  locatioii  in  the  extreme  south  of  Kytlshfl. 

'  The  apparent  silence  of  the  annals  about  the  subsequent  career  of  the  tribe 
is  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  Kumaso  were  identical  ^th  the  Hayato 
(falcon  men) ,  who  make  their  first  appearance  upon  the  scene  In  pr  1 1  i  f  oric  dayn 
as  followers  of  Hosuseri  in  his  contest  with  his  younger  brother,  Uohodemi,  the 
hero  of  the  legend  about  the  palace  of  the  sea  god.  Hohodemi  —  according  to 
the  rationalized  version  of  the  legend  —  having  obtained  assistance  in  tlic  shj^pe 
of  «^fups  and  mariners  from  an  oversea  monarch  (supposed  to  have  reigned  in 
Korea),  returned  to  Tsukushi  to  fight  his  brother,  and  being  victorious,  spared 
Hosuseri  d  life  on  condition  that  the  descendants  of  the  vanquished  through 
eightv  generations  should  serve  t  he  victor 's  descendants  as  mimes. 

"  Un  that  account,"  says  the  Chronicles,  "the  various  Hayato,  descended 
from  HoisUberi  to  the  present  time,  do  not  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  Imperial 
palace  enclosure  and  render  service  instead  of  watch-dogs."  The  first  mention 
of  the  name  Hayato  after  the  prehistoric  battle  in  K>  ushu,  occurs  in  the  year 
399»  when  Sashihhre,  one  of  the  tribe,  was  induced  to  assassinate  his  master,  an 
Imperial  prince,  lliis  incident  g06s  to  show  that  individual  members  of  the 
tribe  were  then  emplo5red  at  Court;  an  inference  coniGrmed  fifty-one  years  later, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Emperor  Yfiryaku,  *'the  Hayato  lamented  night  and  day 
beside  the  misasa^  (tomb)  and  refused  the  food  offered  to  them,  until  at  the  end 
of  seven  days  they  died." 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  we  have  here  a  reversion  to  the  old  custom 
v.'hir  h  cnmpf  lh>d  slaves  to  follow  their  lords  to  the  grave.  The  Hayato  serving 
in  the  Court  at  that  epoch  held  the  status  generally  assigned  in  ancient  flays  to 
vanquished  people,  the  status  of  serfs  or  slaves.  Six  times  during  the  next  214 
years  we  find  the  Hayato  repairing  to  the  Court  to  pay  homage,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  which  function  thoy  are  usually  bracketted  with  the  Yemishi.  Once 
(682)  a  wrestling  match  took  place  m  the  luiperial  presence  between  the  Hayato 
of  Osumi  and  those  of  Satsuma,  and  once  (694)  the  viceroy  of  Tsukushi  (Kyushu) 
presented  174  Hayato  to  the  Court. 


THE  TSUCHI-GUMO 

In  andent  Japan  there  was  a  class  of  men  to  whom  the  epithet  ^'Tsuchi-gumo'* 
(eartfanspiders)  was  applied.  Their  identity  has  been  a  subject  of  much  eon- 
trovenqr.  The  first  mention  made  of  them  in  Japanese  annals  occurs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  slaughter  of  eighty  braves  invited  to  a  banquet  by  the  Emperor 
Jimmu's  general  in  a  pit-dwelling  at  Osaka.^  The  Records  apply  to  these  men 
the  ppithet/'Tsuchi-gumo,"  whereas  the  C/?romctes  represent  the  Emperor  as  cele- 
l)rating  the  incident  in  a  couplet  which  speaks  of  them  as  Yemishi.  It  will  be 
seen  presently  that  the  apparent  confusion  of  epithet  probably  conveys  a  truth. 

The  next  allusion  to  Tsuchi-gumo  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  year  (1302  u.c.) 
following  the  above  event,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Chroiiicle,^.  The 
Emjjteror,  liaving  coinuiunded  his  generals  to  exercise  the  troops.  Tsuchi-gmno 
were  found  in  three  places,  and  as  they  declined  to  sul)nut,  a  litacimient  wa.s 

t  This  .iucideot  has  been  already  referred  to  uiulcr  the  heftdiag  "  Yemishi."   It  is  to  be 
r^Ml  that  the ''Otalw"  here  intetKMMd  to  not  the  imod^  ,   „i 
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BQBft  against  them.  Conceming  a  fourth  band  of  these  defiant  folk,  the  Cluronicles 
say:  "They  had  short  bodies  and  long  legs  and  aj-ous.  They  were  of  the  same 
elfiss  as  the.  pigmies.  The  Imperial  troops  wove  nets  of  dolichosy  which  they 
flung  over  them  and  thea  slew  them." 

There  are  fpur  comments  to  be  made  on  th^^  The  first  is  that  the  scene  of 
the  fighting  was  in  Yamato*  The  second,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Tsuclii-gumo 
had  Japanese  names  —  names  identicat,  in  two  cases,  with  those  of  a  kind  of 
Shinto  priest  (hiafun)^  and  therefore  most  unlikely  to  have  been  bprnc  l)y  men 
not  of  Japanese  orijsjin.  The  third,  that  tlie  presence  of  Tsuchi-gnmo  in  Yamato 
preceded  the  arrival  of  Jimmu's  expedition.  And  the  fourth,  that  the  Records 
are  silent  about  tlie  whole  episode.  As  for  the  things  toid  in  the  Chronicles  about 
short  bodies,  long  limbs,  pigmies,  and  nets  of  dolichos,  they  may  be  dismissed 
as  mere  fancies  suggested  l)y  the  name  Tsuchi-gumo,  which  was  commonly 
supposed  to  mean  " earth-sjiidcrs."  If  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Chruniclcs'  story,  it  is  that  there  were  Japanese  in  Yamato  before  Jiminu's  time, 
and  that  Tsuchi-gumo  were  simply  bands  of  Japanese  raiders. 

They  are  heaid  of  next  in  the  province  of  Bungo  (on  the  northeast  of  KyOshik) 
where  (a.d.  S2)  the  Emperor  Keikft  led  an  army  to  attack  t^ie  Kiunaao.  .Two 
Vapds  of  Tsuchi-gumo  are  mentioned  as  living  there,  and  the  Imperial  forces 
had  no  little  jdifi&oulty  in  subd^ing  them.  •  Their  chiefs  are  described  as  *'  mighty 

of  frame  and  having  numerous  followers." 
,ln  dealing  with  the  first  band,  Keiko  caused 
his  bravest  soldiers  to  carry  mallets  made 
from  camellia  trees,  though  why  such  weap- 
ons should  have  been  preferred  to  the 
tren(!hant  swords  used  by  the  Japanese  there 
is  notliing  to  show.  (Another  account  says 
''mallet-headed  swords,"  which  is  mneh 
more  credible).  In  dealing  with  the  si  tond, 
he  was  driven  back  once  by  tlieir  rain  of 
arrows,  and  when  lie  attacked  from  another 
quarter,  the  Tsacbi-gumo,  their  submissioii 
having  bepn  refused,,  flung  themselves  into 
a  ravine  and  perishcyl 

Here  again  certain  points  have  to  be 
noticed:  that  there  were  Tsuchi-gumo  in 
KyQsha  as  well  as  in  Yamato;  that  if  one 
account  describes  them.as  pigmies,  another 
depicts  thera  as  "mighty  of  frame,"  and 
that  in  Kyushu,  as  in  Yamato,  the  Tsuchi- 
gumo  had  Japanese  names.  Only  once 
again  do  the  annals  refer  to  Tsuchi-gumo. 
They  relate  curtly  that  on  his  return  from 
quelling  the  Kumaso  the  Emperor  KeikO 
killed  a  Tsuchi-gumo  in  the  province  of 
Ilizen.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  factiLiouiS  import  has  been  attached  the 
Tsuchi-gumo.  Mainly  because  they  were  pit-dwellers,  it  was  assumed  for  a 
time  that  they  represented  a  race  which  bad  immigrated  to  Japan  at  some  date 
prior  to  the  arrival  rof  the  Yemishi  (modern  .  Ai^u).  This  theory  was  founded 
on  the  supposed  disicovery  of  relics  of  pit-dwellers  in  th^  islands  of  Tezo  and 
Itorop,  and  theb  hasty  identifi^tion  as  Kwro-pok-gum^iAi^  Ainu  term  for 
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•imdelgroiuifll  dufaBarii'^'irliow  ijftpdeni  mproaei^tivfis  are  B«ea  am^.  the 
Kurilaky  or  thm  neighboilrs  la  Kainehatka  and  Saghalien.  But  clos^r^  ex- 
ainiiuition  o£  the  Yczo  and  Itorop  pHs  ahpwed  tbaA  .tfam.  wafli  complete 
afaseaoe  of  any  mark  of  antiquity — mth  as  tbe  pfcmee  ol  lafrge  treea-or  eveio. 

deep-rooted  brushwood;^ — that  thoy  were  arranged  in  regular  order,  suggesting 
a  military  encampment  rather  thfku  the  abode  of  savages;  that  they  were  of 
uniform  size,  with  few  exceptions;  that  on  excavation  they  yielded  fragments 
of  hard  wood,  unglazed  pottery,  and  a  Japanese  dirk,  and,  finally,  that 
their  site  correisponded  with  that  of  military  encampmeuts  established  in 
Yezo  and  the  Kuriles  by  the  Japanese  Government  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  a  defence  against  Russian  aggression. 

Evidently  the  men  who  constructed  and  used  these  pit-dwellings  were  not 
prehistoric  savages  but  modem  Japanese  soldiers.  Further  very  conclusive 
tesUmony  has  been  oolledted,  by  the  Rey.  John.  Batchelor,  who  has  devoted 
profound  study  to  the  Ainu.  •  Ho  loundi ih&t  theiinbabitants.ol  Shiikoi!an»  who 
had  long  been  aupposed  to  be  a  remnaat  of  pre- Ainu  immigrants,  were  brou^t 
thither  Immriui  iaiaiid  called  Shimushir  in  the  KurilQgiroup  in  188^  by  order  of 
the  Japanese  Government;  that  they  declared  themselves  to  be  descended  from 
men  of  Saghalien;  that  they  spoke  nothing  but  tlie  Ainu  language,  and  that  they 
inhabited  pits  in  winter,  as  «io  also  the  Ainu  now  hviiig  in  hJaghalien.  If.  any 
further  proof  were  needed,  it  might  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  no  excavation 
has  brought  to  li^ht  any  relics  whatever  of  a  race  preceding  and  distinct  from  the 
Yemishi  (Ainu),  aii  the  pits  aiad  graves  hitherto  searched  havuig  yielded  Yamalo 
or  Yemishi  skuUs.  Neither  has  there  been  found  any  trace  of  pigmies. 

An  Ainu  myth  is  responsible  for  the  belief  In  the  existence  of  such  beings: 
"  In  very  ancient  times,  a  race  of  people  who  dwelt  in  pits  lived  among  us.  They 
were  so  veiy  tiny  that  ten  of  them  could  easily  take  shelter  beneath  one  burdock 
leaf.  When  they  went  to  c-itch  herrings  they  used  to  make  boats  by  sewing 
the  leaves  together,  and  always  fished  with  a  hook.  If  a  single  herring  was 
caught,  it  took  all  the  strength  of  the  men  of  five  boats,  or  ten  sometimes,  to 
'  hokl  it  and  drag  it  ashore,  while  whole  crowds  were  required  to  kill  it  with  their 
clubs  and  spears.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  these  divine  little  men  used  even  to  kill 
great  whales.    Surely  these  pit-dwellers  were  gods."' 

Evidently  if  such  legends  are  to  be  credited,  the  existence  of  fairies  must  no 
longer  be  denied  in  Europe.  Side  by  side  with  the  total  absence  of  all  tangible 
relics  may  be  set  the  fact  that,  whercaa  numerous  place-names  in  the  main  island 
of  Japan  have  been  identified  as  Ainu  woids^  none  has  been  traced  to  any  alien 
tongue  such  as  might  be-assodated  with  earlier  inhabitants.  Thus,  the  theoiy 
of  a  special  race  of  i^nmigrants  anterior  to  the  Yemishi  has  to  be  abandoned  so 
far  as  the  evidence  ol  pit-dwelling  is  concerned.  The  fact  is  that  the  use  of 
partially  underground  residencea^'eannDt  be  regarded  as  specially  characteristic 
of  any  race  or  as  diHE^rentiating  one  section  of  ^  people  of  Japan  from  another. 
To  this  day  the  poorer  classes  in  Korea  depend  forehelter  upon  pits  covered  with 
thatch  or  strong  oil-paper.  They  call  thase  dwellings  t/?n  or  um-mak,  a  term 
corresponding  to  the  Japanese  in  uro.  "  Pit-dwellers  are  mentioned  in  old  Chinese 
literature,  and  the  references  to  tlie  muro  in  the  Records  and  Chronicles  show  that 
the  muro  of  those  days  had  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  Korean 
uiii-riiak'^  [Aston].  We  read  of  a  muro  being  dug;  of  steps  down  to  it;  and  we 
read  of  a  muro  big  enough  to  hold  160  persons  at  one  time.  The  muro  was  not 
always  simply  a  hole  roofed  over :  it  sometimes  contained  a  house  having  a  wood- 
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en  frame  lashed  togotlier  with  vine-t^^ndrils,  tho  walla  lined  with  sedges  and  reeds 
and  plastered  with  a  mixture  of  grass  and  clay.  'I'he  roof  was  thatched  with 
reeds;  there  was  a  door  opening  inwards,  and  a  i*ai0ecl  pUttform  served  for  sleep- 
ing purposes.  A  dwelling  closely  resembhng  tM$  dtteriptfon  was  aotositsr  un- 
earthed near  Akita  in  0-U,  m  1^.  Mvro  were  iued  ift  am^ent  thnes  by  the 
highest  as  well  aSs  the  poorest  tslassea  Busanoo  is  Guid  by  the  Intmo  FHioki  to 
have  madeior  himself  a  tmiro;  Jinunu  son  Is  repimilted  as  deeping  in  a  ipreat 
muro,  and  tlie  Bmperor  KeikO,when  (a.d<8SQ  proseouting  l^«ampaign  in  KyilshU, 
IS  said  to  have  constructed  a  mu^o  for  a  temporary  paiaecL  ^'In  faot,  pit-dweli- 
tng  in  northern  climate  affords  no  ibdieatioii  of  race.'* 

•  •  •  •         " . ,  *  t 

CONCLUSION  FROM  HISTORICAL  EVIDiSNCB 

Thus  the  (;onclusion  suggest'Cd  by  historical  evidence  is  that  the  Japanese 
nation  is  composed  of  four  elements:  the  Yamato;  the  Yemishi  (modem  Ainu); 
the  Kuimiso  (or  Hayato),  and  the  Sushcn.  As  to  the  last  of  these,  there  is  no 
conclusive  indication  that  they  ever  immigrat<'d  in  appreciable  numbers.  It 
does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  historical  evidence  is  exhaustive,  especially 
Japanese  historical  evidence;  for  the  annalists  Of  Japan  do  not  appear  to  have 
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JAPAN'S  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  ASIATIC  CONTINENT 


The  group  of  islands  forming  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  routes  of  communica- 
tion with  the  continent  of  Asia  at  six  places:  two  in  the  north;  two  in  the  Routh- 
west,  and  two  in  the  south.  The  principal  connexion  in  the  north  is  across  the 
narrow  strait  of  S<5ya  from  the  northwest  point  of  Yezo  to  Saghalien  and  thence 
to  the  Amur  region  of  Manchuria,  The  secondary  connexion  is  from  the  norths 
east  point  of  Yezo  vid  the  long  chain  of  the  Kuriles  to  Kamchatka.  The  first 
of  the  southwestern  routes  is  from  the  northwest  of  KyushQ  t*iA  the  islands  of 
Iki  and  Tsushima  to  the  southea^st  of  Korea;  and  the  second  is  from  the  soutli 
of  the  Izumo  promontory  in  Japan,  by  the  aid  of  the  current  which  sets  up  the 
two  southern  rout<»3.  One  of  these  is  from  the  southwest  of  Kyilshil  vid  the  (]ot6 
Islands  to  southeastern  China;  the  other  is  from  the  south  of  Kyushil  vid  the 
RyukyQ  Islands,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines  to  Malaysia  and  Polynesia.  It 
has  also  been  proved  geologically  *  that  the  islands  now  forming  Japan  must 
at  one  time  have  been  a  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Evidently  these  various 
avenues  may  have  given  access  to  immigrants  from  Siberia,  from  China,  from 
Malaysia,  and  from  Polynesia.  • 


Archaeological  research  indicates  the  existence  of  two  distinct  culturds  in 
Japan  together  with  traces  of  a  third.  One  of  these  cultures  has  left  its  relics 
chiefly  in  shell-heaps  or  embeddetl  in  the  soil,  while  the  remains  of  another  are 
found  mainly  in  sepulchral  chambers  or  in  caves.  The  relics  themselves  are 
palpably  distinct  except  when  they  show  transitional  approach  to  each  other. 

There  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  Tertiary  mainmald  including  dcphas  primigcnius, 
tlephas  NamadicuH,  slegmlon  Clifli,  and  viiinamfHl  varieties  of  bear,  door,  biHori,  ox,  horse, 
rhinoceros,  and  whale.    {OuUinea  of  the  Geology  of  Japan;  Imperial  Geological  Survey).] 
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The  older  culture  is  attested  by  more  than  four  thousand  residential  sites  and 
shell-heaps.  Its  most  distinctive  features  are  the  absence  of  all  metallic  objects 
and  the  presence  of  i)ott('ry  not  turned  on  the  wheel.  Polished,  finely  chipped, 
and  roughly  hewn  implements  and  weapons  of  stone  are  found,  as  are  imple- 
ments of  bone  and  horn. 

It  was,  in  short,  a  neolithic  culture.  The  vestiges  of  the  other  culture  do 
not  include  weapons  of  stone.  There  arc  imitations  of  sheath-knives,  swords, 
and  arrow-heads,  and  there  are  some  models  of  stone  articles.  But  the  alien 
features  are  iron  weapons  and  hard  pottery  always  moulded  on  the  wheel. 
Copper  is  present  mainly  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  goldsmith  antl  the 
silversmith,  and  arrow-heads,  jingle-bells,  mirrors,  etc.,  are  also  present.  The 
former  culture  is  identified  as  that  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Yemishi; 
the  latter  belongs  t^  the  Yamato  race,  or  Japanese  proper.  Finally,  "  there  are 
indications  that  a  bronze  culture  intervened  in  the  south  between  the  stone  and 
the  iron  phases."^  •     j.    •  . 

PRIMITIVE  CULTURE 

The  neolithic  sites  occur  much  more  frequently  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  half  of  Japan.  They  are,  indeed,  six  times  as  numerous  on  the  north 
as  on  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  main  island  from  the  coast  of  Ise 
through  Orai.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  at  heights  of  from  thirty  to  three 
hundred  feet,  and  the  alluvial  plains  are  their  favourite  positions.  60  far  as  the 
technical  skill  shown  by  the  relics  —  especially  the  pottery  —  is  concerned,  it 
grows  higher  with  the  latitude.  The  inference  is  that  the  settlements  of  the 
aborigines  in  the  south  were  made  at  an  earlier  period  than  those  in  the  north; 
which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  whereas  the  stone-using  inhabitants 
were  driven  back  in  the  south  at  an  early  date,  they  held  thqir  ground  in  the 
north  to  a  comparatively  modern  era.  •  .    .  •  .     •  ■  •,* 

.  That  is  precisely  what  Japanese  history  indicates.  Jimmu*s  conquests, 
which  took^  place  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  carried  him  as  far 
as  the  Ise-Omi  line,  but  Yamato-dake -s  expedition  against  the  Yemishi  north  of 
that  line  was  not  planned  until  the  second  century  after  Christ.  Apart  from 
the  rough  evidence  furnished  by  the  quality  of  the  relics,  calculations  have  been 
made  of  the  age  of  an  important  shell-heap  by  assuming  that  it  originally  stood 
at  the  seaside,  and  by  estimating  the  number  of  years  required  to  separate  it  by 
the  present  interval  from  the  coast  at  a  fixed  annual  rate  of  silting.  The  result 
is  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  years.  A  book  (the  Hitachi  FGdoki), 
published  in  a.d.  715,  speaks  of  these  kaizuka  (shell-heaps)  as  existing  already  at 
that  remote  period,  and  attributes  their  formation  to  a  giant  living  on  a  hill  who 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  pick  up  shell-fish.  This  myth  remained  current  until 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  stone  axes  exhumed  from  the  heaps  wore  called 
thunder-axes  (rai-fu)  just  as  similar  relics  in  Europe  were  called  elf-bolts  or 
thunder-stones. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  size  among  the  shell-heaps,  some  being  of  insig- 
nificant dimensions  and  others  extending  to  five  hundred  square  yards.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  eight  provinces  forming  the  Kwanto.  In  fact,  in 
these  ancient  times,  the  Yamato  race  and  the  aborigines  had  their  headquarters 
in  the  same  localities,  respectively,  as  the  Imperial  and  Feudal  governments  had 
in  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  But  there  are  no  distinct  traces  of  palaeolithic 
culture;  the  neolithic  alone  can  be  said  to  be  represented.    Its  relics  are  numerous 
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— -aa^es,  knives,  arrow-heacU^,  <aErow-»ee]fs»  bow-tips,  spear-l^^ads,  biitoQ9» 
iwordsi  maces,  sling-stones,  iiee(Ue8,.4riU-bow9y  d^ill  «Qd  spindle  weightf,.  mor- 
tars and  peatles,  paddles,  boats,  sinkers,  fishing-hooks,  gaffs,  haipoons,  mallets^ 
ehisels,  scrapers,  hoes,  sidcles,  whetstones,  hammers,  and  drills. 

It  must  be  premised  that  though  so  nuiny  kinds  of  implemente  are  here 
enumerated,  the  aomenol^tuie^ cannot  be  accepted  as  universally  acrairate. 
The  so-called  "hoe,"  for  example,  is  an  object  of  disputed  identity,  cspeoi.dly 
as  agriculture  has  not  been  proved  to  have  bern  practisod  among  the  pn  miUve 
people  of  Japan,  nor  have  any  traces  of  grain  \>rt'n  found  in  the  neohthic  sites. 
On  the  other  liand,  tiie  modern  Ainu,  who  are  believed  to  represent  the  ancient 
population,  include  in  their  religious  observances  the  worship  of  the  first  cakes 
made  from  the  sca-son's  millet,  and  unless  that  rite  be  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Yamato,  it  gpes  to  indicate  agricultural  pursuits. 

There  is,  indtoiji  oi^e  gr^t  obstacle  to  any  fionfideitt  d^erentiatioQ  of  the 
customs  and  creeds  prevalent  in  JM)an.  That  obstacle  consists  in  the  great 
length  of  the  period  covered  by  the  annals.  It  may  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  the  neolithic  aborigines  were  in  more  or^  less  intimate  contact  with  the  in- 
vading Yajqato  for-something  like  twenty-five  centuries,  an  interval  quite  suffi- 
cient to  have  produced  many  interactions  and  to  have  given  birth  to  many  new 
traditions.  An  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  mental  attitude  of  the  uneducated 
claiscses  in  Japan  towards  theneoHthic  implements.  So  completely  has  all  memory 
of  the  human  uses  of  these  implements  faded,  that  they  are  regarded  as  relies  of 
supernatural  beings  and  called  by  such  names  as  raifii  (thunder- axe),  raitsui 
(thunder-club),  kitsune  no  kuwa  (fox-hoe),  raiko  (thunder-pestle),  and  iciigu  no 
meshigai  (rice-spoon  of  the.goblins).  Many  of  the  neolithic  relics  show  that  the 
people  who  ^ised  them  had  reached  a  tdterably  high  level  of  dviUzation. 

This  is  ^>eciaUy  seen  in  the  inatter  of  ceramics,  tt  b  true  that  the  wheel 
was  not  employed  and  that  the  firing  was  imperfect,  but  the  variety  of  vessels 
was  considerable,'  |md  the  shapes  and  decorations  were  often  very  praise- 
worthy. Thus,  among  the  brasiers  are  found  shapes  obviously  the  originals  of 
the,  Japanese  chojirbiw'o  (clove-censeir)  ^nd  the  graceful  rice-bowl,  while  com- 
munity of  conception  with  Chinese  potters  would  seem  to  be  suggested  hy  some 
of  the  forms  of  these  ancient  vases.  Particularly  interesting  are  earthenware 
images  obtained  from  these  neolitliic  sites.  Many  of  them  have  been  conven- 
tionalized into  mere  anthropoiuori)li5  and  are  rudely  moulded.  But  they  afford 
valuable  indications  of  the  clothing  and  personal  adoriiinents  of  the  aborigines. 

What  end  these  effigies  were  intended  to  serve  remains  au  unsettled  question. 
Some  suggest  that  they  were  used  as  substitutes  for  human  sacrifices,  and  tha^ 
they  point  to  a  tin^  wh^  wives  and  sli^yes  were  re<|uired  to  follow  ihei|r  busbandisi 
and  Jiv»terB  to  the  grave.  ..  They  may  a|so  have  been  suggested  li>y  the  example 
of  the  .Yamato^  who,  at  a  v^,  remote  time*  began  to  substitute  dsy  images  for 
human  f^pllpwers  of  the  dead;  .or  they  may  have  been  designed  to  serve  as  mere 
memeiiicKB&  This  fast  .theory  derives  some  force  from  the  fact  that  the  images 
are  found,  not  in  graves  or  tombs,  but  at  residential  sites.  No  data  have  beei^ 
o1)tf^ined,  however,  for  identif3ing  burying-places:  sepulture  may  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  house  of  the  deceased.  Whichever  t'Xi)l;tnat  ion  be  correct, 
the  fact  confronts  us  that  these  clay  effigies  have  no  place  in  the  cult  of  the 
modern  Ainu.  History  teaches,  however,  that  degeneration  may  become  so 

Cdoking-pots  and  pans,  jars  and  vases,  bowls  and  dishe^  cUpa,  bottles,  nipple  puis. 
lampR,  brazicrH.  cwcrn,  strainers,  spindles  OC^onll  migfate^  ttaiD|^  mmiMiifnta^-imnj^  HlJl 

plaques  (Muiuro 'ti/Ve/iM^oric  Japan).]    «  .  •-  '       ...  .     ^  .  ^  i 
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complete  as  to  deprive  a  nation  of  all  traces  of  iU  original  civilization.  Such 
seems  to  liave  been  the  ease  ivithtiifiAiiMi. 

r  <  .  ' 

* 

,INT£&M£DUT6  CUJUTURE 

Traces  of  a  culture  occup3ring  a  place  intermediate  between  the  ptimitave 
culture  and  that  of  the  Yamato  are  not  concliiBive.  They  are  seen  in  pottery 
which,  like  the  ware  of  the  neolithic  sites,  is  riot  turned  on  the' wheel,  and,  like  the 

Y.'UTKito  ware,  is  deooratod  in  a  very  subdued  and  sober  fashion.  It  ii»?  found 
from  rn'l  to  end  of  the  main  island  and  oven  in  Yezo,  and  in  pits,  shell-heaps, 
an*  1  i  f  i(  icporidcnt  sitrs  as  well  as  in  tombs,  burial  ravps,  and  cairns  of  the  Yamato. 
Thus,  thorc  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  warrant  for  associating  it  with  a  special 
race.  It  was  possibly  supplied  to  order  of  the  Yamato  by  the  aboriginal  crafts- 
men, who  naturally  sought  to  copy  the  salient  features  of  the  conquering  inuni- 

'  There  are  also  some  bronze  vestigieB  to  which  considerable  interest  attaches^ 
for  evidently  people  using  bronse  weapons  could  not  have  stood  a^hoist  men 

carrying  iron  arms^  And  therefore  the  people  to  whom  the  bronse  implements 
belonged  must  have  obtained  a  footing  in  Japan  prior  to  the  Ysmato,  unless 
they  came  at  the  latter 's  invitation  or  as  their  allies.  Moreover,  these  bronze 
relics  — "uith  the  rxroption  of  arrow-hoads  —  though  found  in  the  soil  of 
westeru  aii<I  southern  .Japan,  do  not  oecur  in  the  Yamato  sepulchres,  which 
feature  coustifufes  another  means  of  differentiation.  Daggers,  swords,  hal- 
berds, and  possibly  spear-heads  constitute  the  hand-weapons.  The  daggers 
have  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Malay  kri$,  and  the  swords  and  halberds  are 
generally  leaf-shaped.  But  some  features,  as  overshort  tangs  and  unpierccd 
loops,  suggest  that  they  were  manufactured,  not  for  service  in  battle  but  for 
cereihonial  purposes,  being  thus  mere  survivals  from  an  era  when  their  originals 
were  in  actual  uise,  and  possibly  those  originals  may  have  been  of  iron*  Some 
straight^d^ed' specimens  have  been  classed  as  spear-heads,  biit  they  doseJ^y 
resemble  certain  ancient  bronze  swords  of  China.  As  for  bronae  arrow-heads^ 
they  occur  alike  in  Yamato  sepulchres  and  in  the  s6il,  so  that  no  special  inference 
is  warranted  in  their  case.  The  bronze  hand-weapons  have  been  found  in  twelve 
provinces  of  southern  and  western  Japan  -  namely,  five  provinces  of  northwest 
Kyu^liu;  three  on  the  Inhuui  Sea;  one  facing  Korea  and  China,  and  the  rest  on 
the  islands  of  Iki  and  Tsushima. 

These  localities  and  the  fact  that  similar  swords  have  been  met  with  in 
Shantung,  suggest  that  the  bronze  culture  came  from  central  and  ea.«tern  Asia, 
which  hyi^othesis  receives  confirmation  from  the  complete  absence  of  bronse 
vestiges  in  the  sbuthcrn  provinces  of  Kydsbtl,  namely,  Osiuni.  and  Satsuina. 
Bronze  bells,  of  whidh  there  are  n^any,  belong  to  a  separate  jiage  of  archaeology. 
Though  they  littvc  been  found  in  no  less  than  twenty-four  provinces,  there  is  no 
instance  of  their  presence  in  the  same  sites  ^ith  hand-weapons  of  bronse.  In 
Kyiishu,  Higo  is  the  only  province  where  they  have  been  seen,  whereas  in  the 
main  island  they  extend  as  far  east  as  Tdtdmi,  and  are  conspicuously  numerous 
in  that  province  and  its  neiglibour,  Mikawa.  while  in  Om\  they  are  most  abun- 
dant of  all.  They  vary  in  height  from  about  one  foot  four  ini  hes  to  four  and  a 
hall  feet,  and  are  of  highly  specializt  d  shape,  the  only  cognate  tyix^  being  bell:* 
used  in  China  during  the  Chou  dynasty  (1122-225  B.C.)  for  the  Pujgfj'l^gl  JJXJq 
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ID^  military  Bip;nal8.  A  Chin(^  origin  i^  still  more  clearly  indicated  by  the 
decorative  designs,  which  show  a  combination  of  the  circle,  the  triangle,  aiid  the 
spiral,  obviously  identical  with  the  decora^ve  motive  *  on  Chinese  drums  of  the 
Han  c^ynasty  (20]t-B.c^.D?  220).  The  cxtcAe  and  the  triangle  occur  aho  in  thei 
sepulchral  pottery  of  the  Yamato  eitea,  and  cooaideriag  the  faet  together  ^vith 
the  abundance  of  the  belb  hi  diatriete  vhece  the  Yamato  were  most  stronigly 
eetablkihed,  there  eeeais  to  be  wtarrant  for  attributuig  these  ourious  relics  to  the 
Yamato  milture. 

To  this  inference  it  has  been  objected  that  no  bells  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Yamato.    The  same  is  tnie,  howevTr,  of  several  other  objects 
known  to  have  ho!t»nged  to  that  people.    If,  then,  the  bells  !    rlassed  as  adjuncts 
of  the  Yamato  culture,  shall  we  be  justified  in  assigning  the  l)ronzp  weapon  to  a 
different  race?    On  the  whole,  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
all  the  bron»e  relics,  wea^ions,  and  bells  alike,  are  "vestiges  of  the  Yamato  prO' 
cession  at  a  time  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  great  dolmens  and  other 
tombs"'  [MUnro].   A  eonrtlary  would  be  thai  the  Yamato  migrated  from 
China  hi  the  days  of  the  Chou^yiuibty  (1 123-225  &.a)/and  that;  having  landed 
m  the  provhice  of        they  conquered  the  greater  part  of  T^nikuehi  (Kyflsha),  . 
and  subsequently  passed  up  the  Inland  Sea  to  Yamato;  which  hypothesis  would 
uiTest  'with  sonie^adcuracy  the  date  assigned  by  the  CAromci^««to:Jimma's: 
expedition  and  Would  constitute  a  geifend^oonftrmation  of  the  Japanese  account  • 
of  his  line  ol  advance.  i  . 

YAMATO  CULTURE 

The  ancient  Yamato  are  known  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  relics  found 
in  their  sepulchres.  Residejilial  sites  exist  in  comparatively  small  numbers,  so 
far  as  research  has  hitherto  shown,  and  such  sites  yield  nothing  except  more  or 
less  scattered  potsherds  aild  low  walla  oieloaing  spaces  of  considerable  area. 
Occasionally  Yamato  potteiy  4nd  other  relies  are  discovered  in  pits,  and  these 
evidences,  combined  wdth  historicalr  referettoes,  go  toshov  that  the  Yamato  them*' 
selves  sometimes  used  pit-dweMingSj      .:         i  \         .i  , 

The  tombs  yield  much  more  suggestive  telics  of  metal,  stone,  and  pottery. 
Some  four  thousand  of  such  sepulchres  have  been  officially  catalogued,  but  it  is' 
believed  that  fully  ten  times  that  number  exist.    The  most  characteristic  is  a 
tomb  of  larger  dimensions  enclosing  a  dolmen  which  contains  a  coffin  hollowed 
out  from  tlie  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  a  sarropliagus  f)f  stone,-  the  latter  being  much 
more  commonly  f-miuf,  as  might  be  expect^^d  from  its  greater  durability.  Burial- 
jars  were  occasioiially  used,  as  were  ai'-'o  sru  t  i)j)liiigi  of  elay  or  terracotta,*  the 
latter  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Bizi;ii  ami  Mimanaka,  probably  because  suitable 
materials  existed  there  in  special  abOttdahce.   Moreover,  notti  few  tombs  be- 
longed to  the  category  ofcists;  that  is  to  say,  excavations  in  Tock,  with  a  sin-t 
gle^abbed  op  mttbyHshMcd  cover;  'or  recepttteles  forined  -with,  stono  clubs,i* 
cobble,  or  boulders.  •     r  i  f.- :  v:i    ...  .i 

Tliere  is  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  confident  estimate  of  age  amid, 
such  vtaity.  Dolmens  of  a  toost  primitive  kind  ''ecdst  side  by  side  wiUi  aioao. 

('  riiis  resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  Jajiauesf?  archaeologist,  Mr.  IVrftuslu.  Dr.. 
Munro  Htateathat  the  same  elementa  are  combined  in  an  KRyptian  d«'rorafive  drsign.l 

[-  The  stone  sarcophagus  wixa  of  considerable  aiaie  and  various  ^apcs,  forming  an  <rf>l<Mg' 
box  with  a  lid  of  a  boatUke  form.]     ^  .* 

['  The  terracotta  aareophsgi  were  Keherally  parallel,  ublong  or  elongated  oval  m  diape, 
with  an  arched  or  angular  oovmng  ana  aoveralifeek  •  One  fam  boea  tmuai  with  doen  moving 
oo  hinges.]  Digitized  by  Google 
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ohitfniMlrt  ottlugMy  fiudhed  juwliiiy  In.oiraHnwtfttiM  .whifsli  euggestiCOQteB^' 
ponmeotis  ocmstmoticm''  ao  that*' the  tyiie  wiwti^ lumiflbesiittle  or  no  orite- 
rion  of  age/'  and*  moreover,  local  famlities  miisli  liaye  Ui^eely  inflveBoed  the 
imethod  of  building.  The  dolmen  is  regarded  bgr  furefaaeologists  as  the  most* 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Yamato  tombs.   It  was  a  chaml>er  formed  by  ^etftiqg. 
up  largo  slabs  of  stone,  inclined  slightly  towards  each  other,  which  served  as 
support^s  for  .'uiother  slab  fonninjr  the  roof.    Seen  in  plan,  the  dolmens  presented 
many  shapi  ^  a  simple  chamber  or  galU  ry;  a  chamber  with  a  gallery,  or  a  series 
of  chambi  rs  with  a  gallery.    Above  the  dolmen  a  mound  wm  built,  sometimes 
of  huge  dimensions  iixs,  for  example,  the  wMscwa^t  ^  of  the  Emperor  Tenchi — d. 
A.D.  671 — which  with  its  embankmentis,  measured 5040  feetaquare),  and  within 
the  dolmen  were  deposited  many  artklea  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  decca^d. 
Further,  around  the  eovering-mouiid  .Ihere  are  gejoberally  iouad,  embedded  in 
the  earth,  terraioottA  oyli&ders  (AaimM),  fM^melunee  sunnouiited  with  figoree  or 
heads  of  penone  or  aninuilB. 

.  According  to  tke  Chr^nkleef  incidents  so  shocking  occurred  in  connexion  with 
the  sacrifice  of  the  personal  uttendaats^  of  Prinoa  Yamato  at  his  burial  (a  d.  2) 
that  the  custom  of  making  such  sacrifices  was  thenceforth  abandoned,  clay 
images  being  subatitiitcd  for  human  beings.  The  Records  speak  of  a  "hedge  of 
men  sot  up  round  a  tumulus/'  and  it  would  tbereforo  s(^m  that  these  terracotta 
figures  u^^ually  found  encircling  the  principal  misu.  agi,  represented  tliat  hedge 
and  s('rv(  (l  originally  as  pedestals  for  images.  Within  the  dolmen,  al.so,  clay 
effigies  arc  often  found,  which  appear  to  have  been  substitutes  for  retainers  of 
high  rank.  Had  the  ancient  custom  been  effectually  abolished  in  the  year  a.d.  3, 
when  the  Emperor  Suifilnis  recorded  to'have  iaauedordeis  in  that  eenee,  a  aimple 
and  eoDcluahne  ineaoia  would  be  at  hand  for  fisting  the  approjdmate  date  of  a 
dolmen^  ennoe  aU.tomhs  containing  clay  effigies  or  ettcirt led  by  terracotta  harUvia 
would  neeesearily  be  aubaequent  to  that  date,  and  all  tombs  containhig  skeletons 
other  than  the  oecupanta  ol  the  sarcophagi  would  be  refecable  to  SQ  earlier  era. 
But*although  compulsory  aaorifices  appear  to  have  ceased  from  about  the  first 
centiirv  of  the  Chri.stian  era,  it  is  certain  that  voluntary  sacrifices  continued 
through  many  subsequent  n^'  s.  This  clue  is  therefore  illu-^ory.  Neither  does 
the  custom  itfwlf  serv  e  to  connect  the  Yamato  with  any  special  race,  for  it  is  a 
wide-spread  rite  of  amniistic  religion,  and  it  was  practibed  fropi  time  iuinieniorial 
by  tiie  Chinese,  the  Alanchu  Tatarti,  and  many  other  . nations  of  uorth^tern 
Asia.     .        ■  •  ,    .    •  . 

The  substitution  of  images  for  living  beings,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
a  direct  outcome  of  contaot  with  China,  for  the  device  was  lu^owA  there  as  ear^ 
as  the 'seventh  century  before  Christ/ '  It  woMldseem,  to^i  from  the  reeearobes  of 
a  learned  Japanese  archaeologist  (ProfeSaor  Miiyake)*  that  the  resemblance  be- 
tween Japanese  and  Chinese  burial  euatoms  was  not  limited  to  this  suhetlttttion. 
The  dolmen  also  existed  in  Chifltf^in  very  early  times,  but  had  been  replaced  by^ 
a  chamber  of  finished  masonry  not  later  than  the  ninth  century  n.c.  In  the 
Korean  peninsula  the  dolmen  with  a  megaiitliic  roof  is  not  uncoiunion,  and  the 
sepulchral  potl<'ry  Ix  ars  a  close  resemblance  to  thtt,t  of  the  Yamato  tombs.  It 
was  at  one  time  supjiosed  that  the  highly  specialized  form  of  dolmen  found  in 
Japan  had  no  count i  rj^art  anywhere  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  but  that  supposi- 
tion has  proved  ei  roneous. 

(*  By  this  name  all  the  Imnorial  tombs  wpre  called.] 

{- Tliry  are  said  to  have  horn  buried  ujiric!it  in  the  precincfH  df  tlio  t)nsasa{j{.  "For 
sov^^days  they  died  not,  but  wept  and  wAjled  iUy  ami  Jii^t.  Ai  lafit  ^cy  died  and  roit«d. 
Dogs  and  crows  gathered  and  ate  them/'  (CAnmidw.  Aston 'a  tcanalationOJ 
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The  contents  of  the  sepulchres,  however,  are  more  distinctive.  They  con- 
sist of  "noble  weapons  and  armour,  splendid  horse-trappings,  vessels  for  food 
and  drink,  and  various  objects  de  luxe,"  though  articles  of  wood  and  textile  fabrics 
have  naturally  perished.  Iron  swords  are  the  commonest  relics.  I'hcy  are 
found  in  all  tombs  of  all  ages,  and  they  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  tlie  warlike 
habits  of  the  Yaniato,  as  well  as  to  their  belief  that  in  the  existence  beyond  the 
grave  weapons  were  not  less  essential  than  in  life.  Arrow-heads  are  also  fre- 
quently found  and  spear-heada  aometimea.^  Thq  swords  arc  all  of  iron.  There 
Is  no  positive  evidanee  showing  Ibat  broBfe  moxdi  were  in  use,  though  groimd^i 
omit  lor  eupposiiig,  as  baa  .been  already  notedi  that  they  were  employed  at  a 
periodttot  mnoh  aDt«rior  to  the  oommeaoement  oC  dototen  building,  which  aeenu^ 
to  have  been  about  theiixth.oraemthoaituiybeioreChrisL  The  iron  sworda 
themselves  appear  td  attest  this,  for  although  the  great  majority  are  single* 
edged  and  of  a  shape  essentially  suited  to  iron,  about  ten  per  cent,  are  double^ 
edged  with  a  central  ridge  distinctly  reminisoentof  casting — ^in  fact,  a  hanune^^- 
imi  survival  of  a  bronze  leaf-shaped  weapon.  ^  Occasionally  these  swords 
have,  at  the  end  of  the  tang,  a  disc  with  a  perforated  design  of  two  dragons  hold- 
ing a  ball,  a  decorative  motive  which  already  betrays  Chinese  origin.  Other 
swords  have  pommels  surmounted  by  a  bulb  set  at  , an  angle  to  the  tang,?  and 
have  been  suspecti'd  to  be  Turanian  origin. 

Yet  another  form  —  found  mostly  in  the  Kwanto  provinces  and  to  the  north 
of  them,  from  which  fact  its  comparatively  recent  use  may  be  inferred  —  was 
known  in  western  Asia  and  especially  in  Persia,  whence  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  exported  to  the  Orient  in  oonnexion  with  the  flourishing  trade  carried  on 
betweeii  Cluna  .and  Persia  from  the  aeventh  to  the  tenth  century,  l^t  a 
rimilar  type  la  not  kniown  to  exist  in  China  provea  nothiii|S  conclusive,  for 
China  'aattitnde  towards  foreign  innovationa  waa  alwaya  niore  oonaervative  than 
Japan 's.  Scabbards,  having  been  mostly  of  wood^  have  not  survived,  but  occa- 
aonally  one  is  found  having  a  aheeting  of  oopp<v  thickly  plated  with  gold. 
Arnnr-heada  are  very  numerous-  Those  of  bionie  have,  for  the  nxoet  paft^  the; 

p  The  most  <H>mpreTien9iv«  list  of  these  objeets  is  that  g:iven  in  'Mxtstrt/'n*PttMH»rie  Jetpetnf 

"Objf^rt.s  of  iron  —  1 1),  Swonls  and  dajTKcrs;  (2),  Hilt-guards  and  pommds;  (3),  Arrmv-hcjuls; 
(4),  Spear-heada  and  haU)Grd-he«ida;  (o)  Armour  and  helmets;  (6),  Stirrups  and  bridle-bita; 
(7),  Ornamental  trappiriKs  for  norsw;  (8),  Axes,  hoes,  or  chisels;  (9),  Iloes  oi^  spades;  (10), 
Chains;  (11),  Rings;  (12),  Huckles;  (1.3),  Smith's  tongs  or  pincera^  (14),  Nails;  (lo),  Cswkets, 
handlc8,  hinges,  and  other  fittings.  Objects  of  copper  and  bronae —  (1),  Arrow-heads;  (2), 
Spear-heatb;  ('A),  Hilt-guards  and  pommels;  (4),  Scabbard-covers  and  pieces  of  sheet -copper 
for  ornamental  iwes;  (5),  Helriicts;  (6),  Arra-and-leg  guards;  (7),  Shoes;  (8),  Horse-trapnmgs: 
(0),  Belfs;  MO).  Mirrnrf*;  (11),  Bracolel.s  and  rings;  (12),  V^•^^ious  fittings.  Silver  ana  gold 
were  employed  chiefly  in  plating,  but  fini-  chains  and  ^)eudautj<  well  as  rings  of  pure  gold  and 
flitvcr  have  been  met  with. 

"The  Htone  objects  may  be  dividM  into  two  c'l:L«^-<r><?,  >•??.•—  ■ 

A.  Articles  of  iise  or  ornament* —  (1),  Mca<i-rest ;  (2),  .Mortar  and  pestle;  (3).  CaskQii 
vcBsels;  (4),  CXips  and. other  vessels;  (5),  Bracdetw;  (6),  Magatama;  (7),  Otner  orna- 
ments; (8),  PUimtHine  pendant;  (9),^,  Spindle-weight;  (10),  (!K>ject8  of  unascertained 
function.  '  •  .    •  •/ 

B.  Sepulchral  substitutes  —  (1),  Swmtls  and  daggers;  (2),  Sheath-knife;  (3),  Arrow-head; 
(4),  Spear-head;  (5),  Sliidd;  (6);  Armour;  (7),  Wooden  dogs;  (8),  Mirror;  (0),  Coml);  (10), 
Magatama;  (11),  Cooking-knife;  (12).  Sickle  or  scythe-blade;  (13),  Hoc Tir  chisel;  (14),  Head  of 
chisel  or  spear;  (15),  Bowl;  (16),  Table;  (17),  SmMd-ponuDel;  (18)»  Nondeson|it  objetfta/' 
The  above  list  does  not  include  pottery.) 

['  The  leaf-^bapeU  brooiie  sword  ia  found  over  all  Europe  from  the  Mediterranean  to  L:ip- 
land,  hot  generally  without  a  oentral  ridge.] 

['  Mr.  Takahashi,  a  Japanese  archaeologist,  sufO?psts  that  these  wcapoas  were  the  so  callr<l 
"mallet-headad  swoida"  said  to  have  hven  used  by  Kcikd's  soldiers  (a.d.  82)  agaiust  the  T^iuchi- 
mmo.  This  SKDM^  kakutmidii,  supports  this  theory,  kabu  being  the  teim  Ibr  ^turnip," 
wludi  is  also  found  in  ibadu^  a  humming  airow  having  a  tumip^soaped  bead  perforated  with 
hoiMb]  Qigitized  by  Google 
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l«af  shape  of  the  bronze  swdrd,  but  those  of  iroii«ho#  many  fomis,  the  most 
remarkable  being  the  chisel-headed,  a  type  iised  in  BsHda.-  ' 

Spear-heads  are  not  specially  suggestive  as  to  protenance,  with  the  exception 
of  a  kind  having  a  cross^rm  like  the  halberd  eoltoionly  used  in  China  from  the 

seventh  century  before  Christ.  Yamato  armour  afTords  Httle  assistance  to  the 
archaeologist:  it  bears  no  partieiilnrly  rl()<;e  resemblance  to  any  type  familiar 
elsewhere.  There  was  a  corset  made  of  sheet  iron,  wel!  ri vetted.  It  fastened 
in  front  and  was  much  higher  behind  than  before,  additioned  prot-cction  for  the 
back  being  provided  by  a  lattice-guard  which  depended  from  the  helmet  and  was 
made  by  fastening  strips  of  slieet  iron  to  leather  or  cloth.  The  helmet  was 
usually  of  livetted  iron,  but  occasionally  of  bronze,  with  or  without  a  peak  in 
front.  There  were  also  guards  of  copper  or  iron  for  the  legs,  and  there  were 
shoulder-curtains  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  baek*eurtain  pendant 
from  the  helmet.  Shoesof  copper  complete  the  panoply. 

The  workmanship  of  thcs^  weapon.s  and  armour  is  excellent » it  efaowe  an 
advanced  stage  of  manufacturing  skill.  This  characteristic  is  even  more  re- 
markable in  the  case  of  horse-trappings.  The  saddle  and  stirrups,  the  bridle 
and  bit,  are  prartically  the  same  a^  tlio^o  that  were  used  in  modern  times,  even 
a  protrrtive  top-picco  for  the  stirrup  bemg  present.  A  close  resemblance  is 
observable  between  tiie  ring  stirrups  of  old  Japan  and  those  of  me(li:i<  vai 
Europe,  and  a  much  closer  affinity  is  shown  by  the  bit^?,  which  had  chock-pieces 
and  were  usually  jointed  in  th^  centre  precisely  like  a  variety  coinmon  in  Europe," 
metal  pendants,  garnished  with  silver  and  gold  and  carrying  globular  jingle- 
bells  in  their  embossed  edges,  served  for  horse  decoration.  Tikflse  faete  are 
learned,  not  from  independent  relics  alone,  but  also  from  terraeottaeteedB  Umud 
in  the  tumuli  and  moulded  so  as  to  show  all  their  trappings. '  '  ' 

Other  kmds  of  expert  iron-work  have  also  survived ;  as  chains,  rings  and, 
buckles,  which  differ  little  from  corresponding  objects  in  Europe  at  the  present 
day;  and  the  same  is  true  of  nails,  handles,  hinges,  and  other  fittings.  Toois 
used  in  working  metal  are  rarely  found,  a  fact  easily  accounted  for  when  we 
member  that  such  objects  would  naturally  be  excluded  from  s<^pulchres. 

There  is  another  import mt  relic  which  shows  that  the  Yamato  were  ''in- 
debted to  China  for  the  best  specimens  of  their  decorative  art."  This  is  a  round 
bronze  mirror,  of  which  much  is  heard  in  early  Japane  se  annals  from  the  time  of 
Izitnagi  downwards.  In  Cliiiia  the  art  of  working  in  bronae  was  known  and 
practised  during  twenty  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era;  but  although 
Japan  aeema  to  have  possessed  the  knowledge  at  the  outset  of  the  dolmen  epoch, 
(circ.  600  B.C.),  she  had  no  copper  mine  of  her  own  until  thirteen  centuries  later, 
and  was  obliged  to  rely  on  Korea  for  occasional  eupplies:  This  muM  have  in- 
juriously affected  her  progress  in  the  art  of  bronze  casting. 

Ke\'ertheless,  in  almost  all  the  dolmens  and  later  tombs  mirrors  of  bronse 
were  placed.  This  custom  came  into  vogue  in  China  at  an  early  date,  the 
mirror  being  regarded  as  an  amulet  against  decay  or  a  symbol  of  virtue.  That 
Japan  borrowed  the  idea  frnm  her  neighbour  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  She 
certainly  procured  many  C  hinese  mirrors,  wliich  are  easily  distinguished  by  fine- 
ly executed  and  beautiful  decorative  designs  in  low  relief  on  their  hacks;  whore- 
as  her  own  mirrors  —  oeciusionally  of  iron  —  did  not  show  equal  sivill  of  technique 
or  ornamentation.  Comparative  roughness  distinguished  them,  and  they  hail 
often  a  garniture  of  jingle-bells  {suzu)  east  ardund  the  rim,  a  feature  not  found  in 
Chinese  minors.  They  were,  in  fact,  an  inferior  copy  of  a  Chinese  prototype,  the 
kinship  of  the  two  being  further  attested  by  the  common  use  of  the  dragon  as  » 
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decorative  motive.  Bronze  vases  and  bowls,  simple  or  covered,  are  occa.sional- 
ly  found  in  the  Yamato  sepulchres.  Sometimes  they  are  gilt,  and  in  no  case  do 
their  shapes  differentiate  them  from  Chinese  or  modem  Japjinose  models. 

It  might  be  supposeil  that  in  the  field  of  personal  urnanunt  some  special 
features  peculiar  to  the  Yamato  civiliaation  should  present  themselves.  There 
is  iic»iie.  Brmiie'Of -ooppcrtowelei^^  rioted  or  opes  tend  generally  gilt,  recaU 
the  Chmase  Iiaii8le.preei8ely,  isxoept  'ythma  they  are  oaetwith  a  gamitiare  c^tvms 
In  faot,  Hie  ium  (jingleNMl)  sefnu'to  be  one  of  the  ftew.dbjeet8  paielj  of  Yamato 
engUL  lii vaa  ttmUy  globiilar,  having  its  surfaee'di vided  into  loight  parte,  and' 
it  served  not  only  as  part  of  a' bangle  and  as  a  pendant  for  horse^rapptngs  but' 
alsQ  as  a  post-bell  (ekirei),  which,  when  carried  by  nobles  and  officials,  indieated 
their  right  to  requisition  horses  for  travelling  purpoees;  " 

To  another  objeet  interest  at  taohes  beeauso  of  its  wide  use  in  western  Asia 
and  among  the  Celtic  peoples  of  Europe.  This  is  the  penannular  (or  open)  ring. 
In  Europe,  it  was  usually  of  solid  gold  or  silver,  biit  in  Japan,  where  these  metals 
were  very  scarce  in  early  days,  copper,  plated  with  beaten  gold  or  silver,  was 
the  material  generally  employed.  Sometimes  these  rings  were  hollow  and  some- 
times, botiTery  rare^,  :fl«titened.  The  smaller  ones  seem  to  havs'served  as  eap* 
ikgs,  woineitihtt  plaki^  withpendantSk      .  <  -       •  *  i- 

Ftamment  saveng'perBonal  onwmeBts  were  ^hmg^ikana  (earned  jMreb)  and 
hMamd  (eylhuifical  jewels).  It  is  geamllys  supposed-  thsit  the  fnayaftufMi- 
represented  a  tiger 's  claw,  wfadch  is  known  to  hsrtne  hken  regarded  by  the  Kdremi 
as  an  amnlet.   But  the  ornament  may  also  have  tskflfi  ili  oouuna-like  shape 
from  the  Y5  and  the  Yin,  the  positive  and  the  negative  principles  which  by  Chi- 
nese cosmographists  were  accounted  the  great  primordial  factors,  and  which 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Japanese  decorative  art  as  the  tomoye.  ^    The  cylin- 
drical jewels  evidently  owed  their  shape  to  facility  for  stringing  into  necklaces 
or  chaplets.    The  Chronicles  and  the  Records  alike  show  that  these  jewels, 
especially  the  magcdaina,  acted  an  important  part  in  some  remarkable  scenes  in 
the  mythological  age.*  Moreover,  a  sword,  a  mirror,  and  a  tnagatama,  may  be 
called  the  r^alia  of  Ji^aal'  iBtit  these  jewett  afford  Httle  aid-in  identifying  the 
Yamato*  '  Sraie  of  itfasm  *H  thoie'ol  jade^  chiysoprase,  and  nep^mte  — -  *  Musti 
hanre  been  imported^  these  niderals  aenirep  having'  been  found  In  Jaj^aii*  But! 
the  hrtter  fact,  though  it  may  be  held  to  confirm  the  continental  origki  of  the- 
Tavato^.givesiia indiBatasn.i»  to  the  fisrt  of  Asia  wheaoe  tlhey  emigrated. 

YAMATO  WfTERY 

The  pottery  found  in  the  Yamato  tombs  is  somewhat  more  instructive  than 

the  personal  ornaments.    It  seems  to  have  been  specially  manufactured,  or  at 

any  rate  selected,  for  purposes  of  sepulture,  and  it  evidently  retained  it.s  shape 

md  character  from  very  remote  if  not  from  prehistoric  times.    Known  in 

Jatoer  al80  wtis  empIoyMl  for  teokihg  bracelets,  and  thiTc  in  mmo.  evidence  that  t^helld 
mere  similarly, used. I 

1»  Professor  Xakashima  has  found  nuufoUi^  mxQfXfL  the.reUcp.of  ,tliei  pcimiVive  culitUre,  hut; 
that  feprobably  the  result  of  imitation!  ^    •  .    .  Mf.  .  fmrr  .r 

(*  The  KoddeBTof  the  Bun,  when  awaitiag  the  encounter  wnth  dwsniwi  iwi.<)ted  a  otaap^te 
string,  eight  feet  long,  with  five  hundred  mngatama.    Lessor  Kami  were  creatofl  hy  manipulat- 
ing  the  jewelk    When  Amatera.«iii  retired  into  a  cave,  miwatama  were  hung  from  t  ho  branches 
of  a  aakaki  tree  to  assist  in  enticing  her  out.  Several  othor  lewswnljal  awudons  a(e  inde  to  - 
tke  jewels  in  later  times.} 

I*  The  jewels  were  of  jasper,  agate,  chalcedony,  serpentine,  nephrite,  steatite,  quartz, 
ClflMi»  I^UB,  jaric  (white  andlg^MD),  and  ohryHoprme. '  Mention  is  also  made  of  iwrni,  but 
the  meaning  of  th.e  term  ia  obscure.  JE^bably  it  wee  a  VBriety  of  jade.J         '  Digitized  by  Google 
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iMpan  as  ttwit'fee  (sacred  utensils),  it  resembles  the  pottery  of  Korea  so  closely 
liiui  identity  has  been  afi^med  by  some  archaeologists  and  imitation  by  others. 
It  has  oomparatively  fine  paate  ^  taking  tbe  pnndi&79  pottery  as  standard 
is  bard,  uaiforinly  bskedyihaa  a  metaUioxkig;  vuia'in;  colour- tram  daaHa  blown 
to  light  gray,  is  always  turned  on  the  wheel,,  has  only  aoeidental'glaie;  nd  is 
decorated  in  &  simple,  veaftrahied  maimer*  with  oonventionalized  deigns.  Thai 
shaped  of  the  various  vessels  presents  >n<^  marked  deviation  from  Chinese  or 
Koiiean  models,  except  that  Hie  tazzas  and  occasionally  other  utensils  are  some- 
times pierced  in  triangular,  quadrilateral,  and  circular  pattemSy  to whieh  varioiM 
meanings  more  or  less  fnnciful  have  been  assigned. 

There  is,  however,  one  curious  form  of  iwaibe  which  does  not  appear  to  e 
any  counterpart  in  China  or  Korea.  It  is  a  large  jar,  or  tazzOy  having  several 
small  jars  moulded  around  its  shoulder,'  these  small  jars  being  sometimes  in- 
terspersed witli,  and  sometimes  wholly  replaced  by,  hgurcs  of  animals.^  It  is 
necessary  to  go  to  the  Etruscaa  ''black  ware"  to  fiad  a  parallel  to  this  most 
iimtjAtio  kind    ornamentation. !  ^ 

.  With  legaid  io^ibe  general  deooratiYe  methods:  of  the^itooibe  .pbtten,  it  is 
noticeable,  firsts  tbaligppareat'imiiMBnoiistof  textiles  aae  found  (thcgrate-sekkat' 
actual  imprints,  bdng  usually  imitations  of  such),  and^ t-Bocondly,  that  simple 
Unededocatioik  cei^aees  the  rude  pictorial  representations  of  a  primitive  culture 
and  suggests  propagation  from  a  centre  of  more  ancient  and  stable  civilization 
than  that  of  tf^f^  YHmato  hordes:  from  China,  perhaps  from  Korea- — who 
knows?  As  lor  the  terracotta  figures  of  human  beings  and  pnnu  t  imes  of  animals 
found  in  connexion  with  Yamato  sepulchre,  they  convey  litt  le  information  about 
the  racial  problem.*  The  idea  of  substituting  such  figures  for  the  human  ings 
originally  obliged  to  ioUow  the  dead  to  the  grave  seems  to  have  come  from  C  bnia, 
and  thus  constitutes  another  evidence  of  intercourse,  at  least,  between  the  two 

epuntdes  from  very  aneien^.titte^ 

. :  It> has  been. tomaiked  that  *'thf  faces  seen  oosthsBe  unages  by  no  means  pre* 
seat  fritypieai  Moogohaa  type;  'Oii.the'.CQnttavy,  they  flight  eaoiy  jmsB  for 

European  faces,  ahd-they  prompt  the  query  whether  the  Yamato  weore  Ddt  alBed 
tD.tihe  Caucasian  race. Furt  her,  the  national  vestiges  of  the  Yamato  <sdnvey 
an  impnessiQn  of  kinship  to  the  civiliisation  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 

as  our  own,  for  thoir  intimate  familiarity  with  the  uses  of  swords,  armour,  horse-' 
gear,  and  sq.  forth  .brings  m  into  JBympathetic.  relatioji  to.  their  civilisaiUo&»" 
[Munro.J 

suMMAmr 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  archaeology,  while  it  discloses  to  us  the 
manners  and  cut^toms'of  the  aaeifent  ifihabitaiits  of  Japan,  does^  AOt  afford 
material  .for  clearly  differentiating  more  thto  three  cultures: -ntaiely,  the 
neoUthie  culture: of  the  Yemlshi;  thelroaeultureof  the-Yam^to^  and  tbainter- 
me^te  bromteiculture  of  a  race  not  yet  identified.  Thm  are  no  arehaeological 
traces  of  the  existence  of  the  Kumaso  or  the  Tsuchi-gumo,  and  however  probable 
it  may  seem,  in  view  of  the  accessibility  of  Japan  from  the  mainland^  not  only 

while  she  fonned  part  of  the  latter  but  «vea  after  the  two  had  beeome  separate, 

.        ,  • 
.  [KThis  style  of  ornanumtation  was  called  jfeoMoefti  (ehildFbeflriog),  the  small )«»  bemg 

regnnIo<l  as  children  of  the  large.] 

['  Mr.  Wukabiiyashi,  a  Japanese  archaeologist,  has  enmacruted  scvcq  varieties  of  iigures 
thus  formed  on  Vii^es:  hories,  deer,  wild  boan,  dsgf,  birds,  tortoisce,  and  human  beingft.) 
f  Chinese  nrcliaic  wiiio-pot?  of  bronze  sometiines  ksveon  UuB.lid  figiir«8  of  huinaa ' 


and  animals,  but  tlieae  served  a  uaeful  purpoaed      -  •  '     '  " '  Qjgitjzed  by  Google 
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that  several  races  co-existed  with  the  Yemishi  and  that  a  very  mixed  population 

carried  on  the  neolithic  culture,  tJiere  is  no  tangible  evidenre  that  such  was  tho 
C1180.  Further,  tho  indications  furuislied  hy  mytholnjry  that  tlio  Yamato  wore 
inti»Ilectually  in  touch  with  central,  if  not  with  wentcrn  Asia,  are  rfM^nforced  by 
archaeological  suRgiestions  of  a  civilization  and  even  of  piiyi^eal  traits  cognate 
with  the  Caucasian.  .     .-^^  .  * 


CHAPTER  VU 
LANGUAGE  AND  PHYSICAL  GH^ACTERISTICS 

^'  LANGUAGE 

HowEVBB  numerous  may  halve  been  the  races  that  contributed  originally  to 
people  Japan,  the  languages  now  spoken  there  ^re  two  only,  Ainu  and  Japanese. 
They  are  altos^  tlier  independent  tongues.  The  former  undoubtedly  was  the 
language  of  the  Yemishi;  the  latter,  that  of  the  YaiAato.  From  north  to  south 
all  sections  of  the  Japanese  nation  — -  the  Ainu  of  course  excepted  —  use  practical 
ly  the  same  speech.  Varieties  of  local  dialects  exist,  but  the}-  show  no  traits  of 
survival  from  different  languages.  On  the  contrary,  in  few  countries  of  Japan 's 
magnitude;  does  corresponding  uniformity  of  speech  prevail  from  end  to  end  of 
the  realm.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  assumed  that,  during  a  period  of  some 
twenty-five  centuries  and  in  the  face  of  steady  extermination,  the  Yemishi  pre- 
served their  language  quite  distinct  from  that  of  their  conquerors,  whereas  the 
various  languages  s])oken  by  the  other  races  peopling  the  island  were  fused  into 
a  whole  so  homogeneous  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  dififerentiation.  The  more 
credible  alternative  is  that  from  time  inunemoiial  the  main  elements  of  the 
Japanese  nation  belonged  to  the  same  race,  and  whatever  tliey  received  from 
abroad  by  way  of  immigration  became  completely  absorbed  and  assimilated  in 
the  course  of  centuries. 

No  diligent  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  trace  the  connexion  —  if  any  exist 
—  between  the  Ainu  tongue  and  the  languages  of  northeastern  Asia,  but  geology, 
history,  and  archaeology  suffice  to  indicate  that  the  Yemishi  reached  Japan  at 
the  outset  from  Siberia.  The  testimony  of  tlu'se  three  sources  is  by  no  means 
so  explicit  in  the  case  of  the  Yamato,  and  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  lan- 
guage itself  does  not  furnish  some  better  guide.  "Excepting  the  twin  sister 
tongue  spoken  in  the  Ryakya  labundsi"  writes  Professor  ChamberUin,"  the 
Japanese  language  has  no  kindred,  and  its  classification  under  any  of  the  rec- 
ognised linguistic  families  remains  doubtful.  In  structure,  though  not  to  any 
appreciable  extent  in  vocabulary,  it  closely  resembles  Korean,  anaisbietiktilQfiA&l^ 
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Korean  may  possibly  be  related  to  Mongol  and  to  Manchu,  and  might  therefor^ 

lay  claim  to  be  included  in  the  so-called  'Altaic  group.*  In  any  case,  Japanese 
h  whiit  philolof^ists  call  an  fln:f:;lulinative  tonguo;  that  is  to  say,  it  builds  up  its 
H-ords  and  grauiniatical  forms  by  means  of  suiiixes  loosely  soldered  to  the  root 
or  stem,  which  is  invariablo." 

This,  written  in  19U5,  lias  been  supplemented  l)y  the  ampler  researches  of 
Professor  S.  Kanazawa,  who  adduces  such  striking;  evidences  of  similarity  b(»- 
tween  the  languages  of  Japari  aud  Korea  that  one  is  almost  compelled  to  atlmit 
the  origiiial  identity  of  the  two.  There  are  no  such  affinities  between  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  Japftn  has  borrowed  largely,  very  largely,  from  China*  It  conld 
acareely  have  been  otherwise.  For  whereas  the  Japanese  language  in  its  original 
form  —  a  form  which  differs  almost  as  much  from  its  modern  offspring  as  does 
Itailian  from  Latin  —  has  little  capacity  for  expansion^  Chinese  is  the  most 
potential  of  all  known  tongues  in  that  respect.  Chinese  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  a  vast  number  of  monosyllables,  each  expressed  by  a  different  ideograph,  each 
having  a  distinct  significance,  and  each  capable  of  combination  and  permutation 
with  one  or  more  of  the  others,  bv  which  roml^inations  nrvl  permutations  di- 
syllabic and  triayllabio  words  are  obtained  representing  every  conceivable  shade 
erf  meaning.  •  .  - 

It  is  owing  to  this  wonderful  elasticity  that  Japan,  when  suddenly  confront- 
ed by  foreign  arts  and  sciences,  soon  succeeded  in  building  up  for  herself  a 
Tocabuhury  contnining  all  the  new  term^  and  contaming  them  m  seU-explain* 
ing  forms.  Thus railway''  is  expressed  by  MsttM,  which  consists  of  the  two 
monosyllables  M9u  (vton)  and  do  (way) ;  ^'chenustiy  "  by  kagahut  or  the  learning 
(gaku)  of  changes  (ka);  torpedo"  by  suirai,  or  water  {mi)  thunder  (rot);  and 
each  of  the  component  monosylables  being  written  with  an  ideograph  which 
conveys  its  own  meaning,  the  student  has  a  term  not  only  appropriate  but  also 
instructive.  Hundreds  of  such  words  have  been  manufactured  in  Japan  during 
the  past  half-century  to  equip  men  for  the  study  of  >\'»^stern  le  trnin^:  and  the 
same  process,  though  on  a  ver^'  much  smaller  scale,  ha(i  been  going  on  continuous- 
ly for  many  centuries,  so  that  the  Japanese  language  lias  come  to  embody  a  very 
large  numl)er  of  Chinese  words,  thoijp;h  they  are  not  pronounced  as  the  Chinese 
pronounce  the  corresponding  ideographs. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  inthnate  relation;  re-enforced  as  it  is  by  a  common  script, 
the  two  hingua^  remain  radically  distinct;  whereas  between  Japanese  and 
Korean  the  resemblance  of  structure  and  accidence  amounts  almost  to  identity! 
Japanese  pfallolo^sts  allege  that  no'affinity  can  be  traced  between  their  language 
and  the  tongues  of  the  Malay,  the  South  Sea  islanders,  the  nativefi  of  America 
and  Africa,  or  the  Eskimo,  whereas  th^  do  find  that  their  language  bears  a 
distinct  resemblance  to  Manchu,  Persian,  and  Turkish.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  are  nearer  to  Japanese  than  they  are  to 
any  European  laQgua^fe.   These  questions  await  fuller  investigation. 

.  .  P^YSIC^  CHARACTERI$TIci3  OF  RACJE^  ^ 

The  Japanese  are  of  distinctly  small  stature.  The  average  height  of  the 
man  is  160  eentimetires'CS  feet  3}4  inches)  and  that  of  the  wotalan  147  centimetres 
(4  feet  10  inches).**  They  are  thus 'smaller  than  any  Euixyp^n- raoe,  theionly 
Occidentals  over  vAkghh  tUejf  poMss  ad  adnmtage  in  this  retp&st  befaig>  the 
inhabitants  of  two  Italian  provinces.  [Baels:]  Their  ndghbours^  the  Chinese 
and  the  Kbreailfi,  are  talFer,  'the  avevajge  hc%ht  ol  the  northern  ChineisiJbeliig^ 
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168  centimetres  (5  foot  7  inehos),  and  that  of  the  Koreans  IM  utirnetrps  (5  feet 
5]^  inches).  NevLTthclm^,  Professor  Dr;  Baelz.  the  most  eniinent  authfjrity 
on  this  subject,  avers  that  "  the  three  great  nations  uf  eastern  Asia  arc  e.sseatial- 
ly  of  the  same  race,"  and  that  observers  who  consider  tliem  to  be  distinct  "have 
been  misled  by  external  appearances."  He  adds;  "Having  made  a  special 
study  of  the  race  question  in  eastern  Asia,  I  ca|i  assert  that  comity  pf  race  in 
general  is  dearly  proved  by  tJt»  Aaatpmical  qualities  of  the  body.  In  any  case 
the  difference  (between  them  is  trnfUa  smaller  than  that  between  .the  inhabitavts 
of  niMTthem  and  southern  EuKve." 

The  marloed  differences  in  height,  noted  above,  do  not  mvaUdate  this  dictum: 
they  show  merely  that  the  Asiatic  yidlow  race  has  several  subdivisions.  Among 
these  subdivisions  the  more  important  arc  the  Manchu-Korean  type,  the  Mqngol 
proper,  the  Malay,  and  the  Ainu.  To  the  first,  namely  the  Manchu-Korean, 
which  predominates  in  north  China  and  in  Korea,  Baelz  assigns  tlie  higher  clashes 
in  Japan;  that  is  to  say.  the  mon  regarded  as  descendants  of  the  Yaniato.  Thoy 
have  "slender,  elegant,  and  often  tall  figures,  elongated  faces  with  not  very 
ptominent  cheek-bones,  more  or  less  slanting  eyes,  aquiline  noses,  large  upper 
teeth,  reei:(iiiig  chins,  long  islendcr  nocks,  narrow  chests,  long  trunks,  thin  limbs, 
and  often  long  fing(TS,  while  the  hair  on  the  face  and  body  is  scarce."  Dr. 
Munro,  however,  another  emilient  authority,  holda  that,  "judging  from  the 
Caucasian  and  often  Semitic  physiognomy  seen,  in  the  aristO()ratio  type  of 
4apai;iesc,  the  Yaouito  were  main^  of  Caucasic,  perhaps  Iraniai|»  origin.  These 
vere  thd  <warrioie»  'the  coofttierora  of  Japan,  land  afterwards  the  aristf^acyi 
modified  U>  seme  extent  by  mingling  with  a  Mongolpid  raiik  and  Me,  and  by  a 
MKBsidersble  addition  of  Ainu."  He  remarks  that  a  white  fldtin. was  the  ideal  of 
the  Yamato,  as  is  proved  by  their  ancient  poetry. 

As  for  the  Mongol-proper  ^pe,  which  is-seen  in  the  lower  classes  and  even 
then  tiot  very  frequently,  its  representative  is  squarely  built,  and  has  prominent 
cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  a  more  or  less  flat  nose  \vith  a  l:tr<!;e  mouth.  The 
Malay  t\  pe  is  much  commoner.  Its  cfKinu'ti  r  istics  are  small  stature,  good  and 
someliiucs  square  build,  a  face  round  or  antiular,  promiiK  rit  chr-ek-bones,  large 
horizontal  eyes,  a  weak  chin,  a  short  neck,  broad  welUieveloped  cliest,  short 
legs,  and  small  delicate  hands.  As  for  the  Ainu  tyj)e,  Dr.  Baelz  finds  it  astonish- 
ing that  they  have  left  so  httle  trace  iii-tlie  Japanese  nation.  "Yet  those  who 
have  studied  thepure  Ainu  closely  will  observe,  particularly  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces, a  not  insignificant  number  of  incfividusls  bearing  the  marks  of  Ainu  blood. 
The  most  important  marlcs  are:  a  sh(^,  thipkly  set  body;  prominent  bones  with 
bushy  hair,  round  de^^set  eyes  with  long  diveiigeiit  la^es,  a,  straight  moBe,  and 
a  laige  quantity  ol  hair  on,  tiie  face  and  body  all  qualities  which  bnng  the 
Ainu  mtt<di.  nearer  to  the  Snropean  than  to  the  Japani^  piopet.** 

'  i  • '   .  '  ... 

GENERAL  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

In  addition  to  physical  characteristics  which  indicate  distinctions  of  race 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  there  are  peculiarities  common  to  a  majority 
of  th(!  nation  at  large  0?ie  of  these  is  an  fibiiormally  large  head.  In  the  typical 
Euro|>ean  the  height  of  the  head  is  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  stature  and  in 
Euglislimen  it  is  often  one-eighth.  In  the  Japanese  is  it  appreciably  more  than 
one-seventh.  Something  of  this  may  be  aUnljuted  to  siuallness  oi  aLalure,  but 
such  an  explanation  is  only  partial. 

Shortness  of  legs  in  relation  yo  the  trunk  is  another  marked  fs^tux^^  b'hS^^ 


Prehistoric  Remains  Plate  A. 


IV 


I. — A — "Stone  plate"  or  mortar  for  Viut  flour  (suburb  of  T6kyS)  ;  B  and  C — Stone  sticks  or 
>xatons,  marks  of  rank  (Rikuchu  and  Hitachi)  ;  D — Stone  club,  probably  religpous  (suburb  of 
Tokyd).  II. — A — Shell  ring  (Shimosa)  ;  B — Bone  nail  (Rikuzen);  C — Bone  spear-head 
(Rikuzen)  ;  D — Stone  spoon  (Mutsu) ;  E — Stone  chisel  (Iwashiro) ;  F  and  G — Arrow  heads 
(Uzen)  ;  H — Magatama  (Izumo);  / — Kazaridama,  beads  for  ornament  (Mutsu).  III. — A — 
Vessel  with  handles,  front  rounded,  back  flat  (Totomi)  ;  B — Grayish  earthenware  dish,  possibly 
for  rice,  with  lathe  marks  (Mino) ;  C — Jar  with  spout  on  sides  (TotOmi) ;  D — Wine  jar  with 
hole  in  center  to  draw  off  sake  with  bamboo  (Bizen);  E — Cup  (Mino).  IV. — Brownish 
earthenware  decorated  by  spatula  and  by  fabric  pressed  on  the  moist  clay.  A — From  Hitachi ; 
B — Incense-burner  shaped  vessel  (Ugo)  ;  C — From  Rikuzen;  D — Probably  a  drinking  vessel 
(Mutsu).  V. — Wooden  doll  (Mutsu)*,  probably  a  charm.  VI. — Beads  or  gems  (RikuchQ); 
the  largest  at  the  left,  a  marutania  of  plaster ;  next,  a  kodama  of  a  substance  like  glass.  VII. 
— A — Spear-head  with  socket:  B — Sword;  C — Sword  with  ring.  VIII.— Cut  gem  of  rock 
crystal  (Bitchu).  IX. — Kudatama,  jasper  ornament  (Bizen).  X. — (Jold  ring,  copper  core, 
car  decoration  (Musashi).    XI. — Magatama,  probably  strung  on  necklace  (Yamasniro). 
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or  short  legs  arc  mainly  racial  hi  origin.  Tlius,  in  Europe,  tne  norttiorn,  or 
Teutonic  raeo  —  namely  Aiiglo-Saxuiis,  North  Cieriuans,  iSvvedus,  umi  i Janes  — 
are.tsU,  iong-lcggiLcl,  and  small^ieadecl,  while  the  Alpine,  or  central  European 
race  are  short  of  stature,  have  short  legs  and  larjse  jtie^  with  short  necks,  thus 
reaemblmg  the  Mongotian  nee  in  general^  with  which  it  waa  probably  ^igiiuilly 
eoimeeted."* 

In  the  Japanese  face,  too,  there  are  aotoe  striking  points.  The  first  is  in  the 
osaeoua  eavity  of  the  eyeball  aadin  the  skin  round  the  eye<     T^he  spcket-gf  the 

Japanese  eye  is  connparatively  small  and  shallow,  and  the  osseous  ridges  at  the 
l>roH-8  beinR  little  marked,  the  eyo  is  Ipss  deeply  set  than  in  tlie  European.  Seen 
in  ])rofile,  forehead  and  up]>er  lid  often  form  one  unbroken  line."  Then  "the 
shape  of  the  eye  proper,  ad  modeUe<i  by  the  lids,  shows  a  most  .striking  diflerenee 
between  the  European  and  the  Mongolian  races;  the  open  eyo  being  almost  in- 
variably horizontal  in  the  former  but  very  often  oblique  iu  tiie  latter  on  account 
of  the  higher  level  of  the  outer  corner.  But  even  apart  from  obliqueness  the 
shape  of  the  oomer  is  peculiar  in  the  Moiig0liaQ  eye.  The  inner  corner  is  partly 
or  entirely  isOverad  by  a  fold  of  thel  upper  lid  continuing  inore  less  into  the 
lower  lid  This  fold,  which  has  beenicaUed  the  Mongplian  fold,  often  also  covers 
the  whole  free  rim  of  the  upper.'Jid,.  so  that  the -insertion  of  the  c^yelasbcs  is 
hidden.  When  the  fold  takes  an  upward  direction  towards  the  outer  corner,  the 
latter  is  a  good  deal  hdgber  than  the  inner  corner,  and  the  result  is  th&obligvi^ 
ness  mentioned  above.  The  eyc^lashes  are  shorter  and  sparser  than  in  the 
pjiropean,  and  whereiis  in  the  European  the  la.slies  of  thci  upper  and  the  lo\Yer 
hd  diverge,  so  that  their  free  cuds  are  farther  distant  than  their  root>i,  in  the 
Japanese  eye  they  converge,  the  free  end:^  being  nearer  together  than  the  inser- 
tions. Tiien  again  in  the  lower  class  the  chet^k-bones  are  large  and  prominent, 
making  the  face  look  flat  and  broad,  wbilc  jn  the  higber  classes  narrow  and  elon- 
gated faces  are.  quite  eommdn.  Finaltr^  the  Jap^ese  iai  .lesa  .hairy  than  the 
European,  and  the  lulir  of  the  heard  i$  justially  straight."' 

VIEWS  OF  J.\PANESE  ETHNOLOGISTS 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  problem  of  their  nation 's  ori^n  has  occupied 
much  attention  among  the  Japanese,  and  that  their  etlmologists  have  arrived  at 
more  or  les«  definite  conrlusions.  The  outlines  of  their  idms  are  that  one  of  the 
f^reat  waves  of  emigration  which,  in  a  remote  age,  emerged  from  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race  in  central  Asia,  made  its  way  eastward  vnth  a  constant  ly  exj)and- 
ing  front,  and,  sweeping  up  the  Tarim  basin,  emei  Li;r  d  in  the  region  of  tiie  Yellow 
River  and  in  Manciiuria.  These  wanderers,  beiu^  ;ui  agricultural,  not  a  mari- 
time, Tsucet  did  not  contribute  much,  to  the  peopling  of  tho  oversea  islands  qf 
Japan.  But  in  a  lat^f — or  an  earlier  -^'erai  ipiother  exodus  took  place  from 
the  interior  of  Asia,-.  It  turned  in  ii£  southerly  direction  through  India,  and  cdast- 
ing  along  the  southern  seaboard,  reached  the.  southeestem  region  of  China; 
whence,  using  as  stepping-stones  tlie  chain  of  islands  that  festoon  eastern 
Asia,  it  made  its  way  ultimately  to  Korea  and  Japan. 

Anterior  to  both  of  these  ma\temcnts  another  race,  the  neolithic  Yemishi  of 
the  shrn-hea})s,  had  pushed  down  from  the  northeastern  regions  of  Korea  or 
from  the  Amur  valley,  and  peopled  the  northern  half  of  Japan.  The  Korean 
peninsula,  known  in  Chinese  records  as  Han,  appears  in  the  form  of  three  king- 
doms at  the  earliest  dat^  of  its  historical  mention:  they  were  Sin-Han  and 
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Pyon-Han  on  the  east  and  Ma-Han  on  the  West.  The  northeastern  portion, 
from  the  present  Won-san  Vladivostok,  bore  the  name  of  Yoso,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  of  Yezo,  the  YobO  rogiou  thus  coubtitutiug 
the  cradle  of  the  Yemi^  race.      •  -  •  ..'"f",  ,• 

Japanese  ethnologists  interpret  Ihe  ancient  annals^s  pointing  to-  very  doae 
intercourse  between  Japan  and  Korea  in  early  days,^  and  regard  this  as  eon- 
finning  tbe^  theory  stated  above  as  to  the  pnmnanee  of  the' Yamato  raee^  Con- 
nexion with  ike  colonists  of  northern  China  was  floob  establiiiied  viA  Manchuria, 
and  this  faot  may  account  for  some  of  thO'Mnilarities  between  the  civilizatkm 
as  well  as  the  leg<md8  of  the  Yamato  and  those  of  £urope,  since  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  some  hnzy  knowledge  of  China,  and  that  the 
Chinese  had  a  similarly  vnp^if>  knowledj^e  of  Ihe  RomaU'  Bmpire/"  poesibly 
through  commercial  reltitions  in  tlic  second  rrntury  b,c. 

The  first  mention  of  Japan  in  Chinese  records  is  contained  in  a  }>!)ok  called 
Shan-hai-cking,  which  states  that  "the  northern  and  southern  W'o  '  were 
subject  to  the  kin«riIom  of  Yen/'  Yen  was  in  t  he  mo<iern  provaice  of  Pechili. 
It  existed  as  an  im It  j)on( lent  kingdom  from  1122  to  2(j5b.c.  That  the  inhabitants 
of  Japan  were  at  any  time  subject  to  Yen  is  highly  improbable,  but  thai  iiivy 
were  tributaries  Is  not  unlikely.  In  other-iwords,  ifttercouise  betweisn  Ji^mn 
and  northern  China  was  established  vk  k^mtrteitimeB.ttil'the  Kerean  penlisula, 
and  people  from  JapaA,  Ix'areQing  hy  this-'Mte,  eaMed  presents  to  the  Court  of 
Yen',  a  procedure  whi<^,  in  Chinese  eyes  oonstituted  an-aoknowledfemeni  of 
suzerainty.  The  "northern  and  southern  Wo*  wel-e  probably  tlie  kingdmm  of 
Yamato  and  that  set  up  in  Kyushu  by  Ninigi,  a  supposition  which  lends  approxi- 
mate confirmation  to  the  date  assigned  by  Japanese  historians  for  the  expedition 
of  Jimmu  Tenn5.  It  is  also  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  'Eastern  Barbarian$f 
a  work  of  the  Han  dynasty  (a  d.  25-221),  that  Sin-Han,  one  of  thp  three  Korean 
kinf^doms,  produced  iron,  and  that  Wo  and  Ma-Han,  tho  western  of  th^e 
Korean  kingdoms,  traded  in  it  and  used  it  as  currency.  It  is  very  possible  that 
this  was  the  iron  used  for  manufacturing  the  ancient  double-edged  swords 
{t,mru/fi)  and  halherds  of  the  Yamato,  a  hypothesis  strenprthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  sword  of  Susanoo  was  called  Orocki  no  Kara-auki,  Kara  being  a  Japanese 
name  for  Korea.       '  .  .•. 

['  The  anualii  state  of  Princes  Mikeno  and  iivihi,  elder  brothers  of  Prince  Iware  (after- 
wards Jimmu  Tonnd),  that  the  former  "croHsed  over  to  the  Eternal  Land"  (Tokovo-no-lMiiii) 
an<l  th<'  lutttT  went  down  to  the  sea  plain,  it. being  his  deceased  Tiiothcr  's  land.'  Japane^ 
archaeologists  identify  "mother's  land"  as  ^hiragi  in  Korea,  and  Tokoyo-no-kuni  as  the 
western  country  Where  the  sun  sets,  namely  China.  They  further  point  <Mlt tiiat  Susanoo 
with  his  son,  Itakeru,  went  to  Shimgi  and  lived  at  Soshi-mori,  for  which  reason  Susanoo '« 
posthumous  title  was  Gozu  Teuno,  ao^u  being  the  Japanese  eauiv^Ient  for  the  Korean  soshi-mori 
(ox  head).  Susanoo  is  also  quoted  assaying,  "there  arc  Kcfld  and  silver  in  Koma  and  it  were 
wr  !!  'Il  l*  fhr-rr  vh')ul(l  t)c  a  float i tip;  trea.-^trry ho  he  huilt  a  vr^^r*!  nf  pine  lin  !  c  imphor-woo*] 
to  export  these  trea.<)ures  to  Jiipan.  The  "Ko|'ea"  Uere  s|x>kea  Qf  the  j;>rot>eQt  Kimhai  in 
Kyongaan-do.  It  is  further  recorded  ibat  Susanoo  lived  lor  a  tune  at  Kumsnari-mihe,  which 
is  the  pr(v^cnt  Kon^jii.  Auain.  a  Japanese  book,  compiled  in  th^  tenth  century  ,\.d.,  enimierates 
six  shrines  in  the  province  of  l2umo  which  were  ^udied  iCano^inmi  Jtate  Jir^,  or  "ahrioe  of  i 
Itakeru  of  Korea."  A  much  abkr  work,  Itmma  FidtdBi,  meaks  Cape  Kitmki  in  Isumo  as  a 
place  where  cotton-stufFs  w.Te  iniptjrted  fri»m  Shara^i  by  Qrnifsu,  son  of  Su.saiuxj.  Tliere  are 
other  evidences  to  the  same  ctfer^t ,  and  taken  in  conjunolton  with  the  remarkable  similarity  of 
the  Korean  and  Japanese  hiuguages,  these  facts  are  held 'to  fw^ttiitthis  eoochiaioa  that  the 
most  important  eliMnent  of  the  Japanese  nation  came  vid  Kw»,  ita Eastern  oolony  being 
the  u/ttma  ^/tu/e  of  its  long;  wanderings  from  cer^tral  Asia.]       '  ' 

('See  Enajclopaedia  Britnnnica,  11th  Edition,  Vol.  6,  p.  189  b.l  '  * 

P  This  word  was  originally  pronounced  Wa,  aild  is  writti^^wtth  the  ideograph  signifying 
"dwarf."  It  wa*?  applied  to  the  Japan ps(>  by  Cliinese  writ^  jn* earliest  times,  OUt  OQ  what 
ground  .such  ua  epithet  was  chosen  there  is  no  evidence.] 
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CHAPTER  VIIl  '    .   .  .j 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  REMOTE  ANTIQUITY 

If  it  be  insisted  that  no  credence  attaches  to  traditions  unsupportetl  by  writ- 
ten annals,  then  what  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles,  compiled  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, tell  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Japan  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  years 
previously,  must  be  dismissed  as  romance.  A  view  so  extreme  is  scarcely  justi- 
fied. There  must  be  a  foundation  of  truth  in  works  which,  for  the  most  part, 
have  received  iha  impriinatur  of  all  suljsequent  generations  of  Japanese.  Espe- 
cially does  that  hold  as  to  indic^tioDs  of  manners,  customs,  and  institutions. 
These,  at  least,  are  likely  to  be  mirrored  with  a  certain  measure  of  accuracy, 
though  they  may  often  reflect  an  age  later  than  that  to  which  they  are  referred, 
and  may  even  have  been  partially  moulded  to  suit  the  ideas  of  their  narrators. 
In  briefly  epitomizing  this  page  of  history,  the  plan  here  pursued  is  to  adhere  as 
far  as  possible  to  Japanese  interpretations,  since  these  must  of  necessity  be  most 
intelligent* 

'  ■   '  THE  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  '    "  • ' 

•    .  ..  -     ■  '        '    •  , 

At  the  basis  of  the  social  structure  stand  the  trinity  of  Kami,  mythologically 

called  the  Central  Master  {Naka-Xushi)  and  the  two  C'onstructive  Chiefs 

{Musuki  no  Kami).    The  Central  Master  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Imperial 

family;  the  Constructive  Chiefs  were  tlic  nobility,  the  oflicial  class.    What  was 

originally  involved  in  the  conception  of  official  functions,  we  learn  from  incidents 

prefatory  to  the  expetUtion  conducted  by  Ninigi  for  the  subjugation  of  Japan. 

Amaterasu  (the  Sun  goddess)  attached  to  the  person  of  \wt  grandson  four  chiefs 

and  one  chief tainess.    To  two  of  the  former  (Koyane  and  Futodama)  she  en-^ 

trusted  all  matters  relating  to  religious  rites,  and  they  became  respectively  the 

ancestors  of  the  Nakalorni  and  the  Imibe  families.    To  the  female  Kami 

(Usume)  w^  entrusted  the  making  of  sacred  music  and  she  founded  the  Sarume 
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.  faiiiily.  Finally,  all  military  functions  were  committed  to  the  chiefs,  Oshihi  and_ 
:  Kume,  whose  descendants  constituted  the  Otonio  and  Kwne  families. 

In  every  ease  these  offices  were  hereditary  for  all  time,  and  the  ftuni lies  of  their 

•  holders  constitute  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation,  marrying  among  themselves. 
'.  anZl  filling  the  highest  offices  from  g^eration  to  generatton.  Their  msmbers 

•  bore  the  title  of  hiko  (son  of  the  Sun)  and  hime  (dan^^ter  of  the  Sun),  and  those 
j  that  governed  towns  and.  villages  were  called  tomo  no  iniyaUuko,  while  those 
j  that  held  provincial  domains  were  entitled  kuni  no  miyatsuko. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  polity.  The  descendants- of  Amaterasu, 
herself  a  descendant  of  the  Central  Master,  occupied  the  throne  in  unbroken 
sueecssion,  and  the  descendants  of  the  two  Constructive  Chiefs  served  as 
councillors,  ministers,  and  generals.    But  the  Hneage  of  ail  being  traceable  to 

•  three  chiefs  who  originally  occupied  places  of  almost  equal  elevation,  they  were 

•  united  by  a  bond  of  the  most  liuraijle  nature.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that 
'  this  equality  had  its  disadvantage;  it  disposed  the  members  of  the  aristocratic 
^families  to  usurp- the  admkristrativeiiower^htte'reeogni  It^fioiiree,  the 
Throne,  and  it  Encouraged  factional  disseiisions,  whieh  sometimes  resulted  dia^ 
astrously.  As  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  no  evidence  bearing  on  their 
exact  composition  is  forthcoming.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  th^y  accepted  a 
subordinate  position  without  active  protest,  for  nothing  like  a  revolt  on  their 
part  is  alluded  to,  directly  or  indirectpjyi  in  the,.Secord8  or  the  Chramdea,  The 
term  for  all  subjects  was  tomobe,'  ' 

DWELUNO-aOUBES 

The  palace  of  the  sovereign  —  called  viiya  or  ddono  —  corresponded  in 
appearance  and  construction  with  the  shrines  of  the  deities.  It  was  built  by 
erecting  central  pillare  —  originally  merely  sunk  in  the  ground  but  in  later  times 
havmg  a  stone  foundation ' — from  which  nifters  eiiioijp&d  to  corner  posts,  similarly 
erected,-  the  sides  beii^  olapboarded.  KaSlis  were  used,  but  tiie  heavy  timbers 
were  tied  together  with  ropce  made  by  tiitfisthig  the  fibrous  stems  d  cHmbing 
plants.  A  conspicuous  feature  was  that  the  upper  ends  of  the  rafters  projected 
across  each  other,  and  in  the  VHihapcd  receptacle  thus  formed,  a  ridge-pole  was 
laid  with  a  number  of  short  logs  crossing  it  at  right  angles.  This  disposition  of 
timbers  was  evidently  devised  to  facilitate  tying  and. to  impart  stability  to  the 
thatch,  whicii  was  laiH  to  a  considerable  thickness. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  in  the  earliest  tiiiK  s  iioors  were  fully  boarded,  or 
whetiier  hoarding  was  confined  to  a  dais  running  round  the  sides,  the  rest  of  the 
interior  being  of  beaten  mud.  Subsequently,  however,  the  whole  floor  \\  as 
boarded.  Chimneys  were  not  provided;  charcoal  being  the  princifml  fuel,  its 
smoke  did  not  incommdde,  andxrhen  firewood  ina  employed,  tfaisfmnes  escaped 
through  openings  in  the  gableJ  -For  ^hdows  there  were  boles  closed  by  shutters 
which,  Iflce  tiie  doors,  swung  upon  hooks  and'  staples.  Rugs  bf  skin  or  of  rush 
matting  served  to  spread  on*  the  boarded  floor,  and  itt'rai^  cases  silk  eusfaions 
were  employed. 

The  areas  on  which  buildinKS  stood  were  generally  surrounded  by  palisades, 

and  for  a  lonp;  time  no  otlier  kind  of  defence  save  these  pal?Tit»;s  seoms  to  hjive  hoon 
devised.  Indeed,  no  mention  of  castles  occurs  until  the  In  r<  ntury  b  (  . ,  ^vl  len 
the  stranpe  term  "rice-castle"  (ina^ki)  is  found;  the  reference  being  apparently 
to  a  palisade  fortified  with  rice-bags,  or  to  a  rice-granary  used  as  a  fortress.  The 
palace  of  the  sovereign  towered  so  high  by  comparison  that  it  was  termed  Asahi- 
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ng4cMfaMMMiHi*»yg  {ndya  on  whMsh  the  monung  8U|i  shinee  4»eei),  or  YiUd-wh^ 

hUeru'miya  {miya  iUumined  by  the  eveoing  sun),  or  some  other  figurative 

epithet^  and  to  the  BSmperor  himself  was  applied  the  fitle  0-mikado  (great  augusjii 

Gate).   The  dwellings  occupied  by  the  nobiiity  were  shuilarly  built  ,  though 

a  less  prot<mtiou8  scale,  and  those  of  the  inferior  clus.scs  appear  to  have  been 

little  better  tiian  huts,  not  a  few  of  them  beinj;  partially  sunk  in  the  j^rountl,  as 

is  attested  by  the  fact  that  th«  term ' '  enter ' '  took  the  form  ol '  *  cret;p  m ' '  ijiairu)^ 

* 

.•»■♦.  .  -       .  ,  * 

ADMINISTRATION  Am>  w6rSHIP  ' 

In  the  instmotion  said  to.havp  ^en- given  by  An^i^terae^  to  l^er  gramdson 
Ninigl,  on  the  eve  of  hif  esq^editkm  to  jai>an,  the  words  m. recorded; /'My 
ebildy  Eegard  this  mirror  as  you  retard  me.  Keep  it  in  the  same  house  withi 
yourself,  and  make  it  the  mirror  of  purity."  Accordingly  the  insignia, —  the 
mirror,  the  jewel,  and  the  sword  —  were  always  kept  in  the,  main  hall  of  the 
palace  under  the  care  of  the  Ndkatomi  and  the  Imihe  families.  An  ancient 
volume  (Kogo-shui)  records  that  when  the  palace  of  Kashiliara  was  readied  by 
Jimmu's  army,  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Imibe  family— cutting  timber 
with  a  consecrated  axe  (imi-ono)  and  digging  foundations  with  a  consecrated 
gpade  {imi-suki) — constructed  a  palace  in  which  he  plactni  the  mirror,  the  jewel, 
and  the  sword,  setting  out  offering  and  reciting  prayers  to  celebrate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  and  the  installation  of  the  insignia. 

"At  that  time  the  sovereign  was:8tiU  very  close  \q  ih&  Katr^if  and  the  articles 
and  utensils  for  the  latter  .were  little  distinguished  iro^i  those  for  the  fonner^ 
Within  the  palace  there  stood  a  store  house  ivnv4cuTa)^  the  Inube  family  di^ 
charging  daily  and  nightly  the  duties  relating  to  it."  Thus  it  is  seenthat  in  rer 
moteantiquity  religious  lites  andadministrative  f  unct^nswcre  not  distinguishedL 
The  sovereign's  residence  was  the  shrine  of  the  Kami,  and  the  term^  for 
worship "  {matmuri)  was  synooymoua  with  that  for  "government." 

The  ceremony  s|)()ken  of  above  —  the  Odotw  mulsuri,  or  consecration  of  thq 
palace  —  is  the  earliest  religious  rite  mentioned.  Next  in  imi)oriance  W4is  tlie 
"harvest  festival."  In  the  jecords  of  the  mythological  age  it  is  j-elatcd  that 
Anoateraaa  obtained  seeds  of  the  "five  cereals/'  and,  recognizing  their  vajhie  as 
food,  caused  them,  to  jbe  cultivated^  offerii^  a  part  to  the  Kanii  when  they  were 
ripe  and  eating  some  herself.,  This.hecame  a  yearly  customf  and.  when  Ninigi 
set  out  to  conquer  Japan,  his  grandmeither  gav^  ric^  seed  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Nakatomi  and  the  Imibe  families,  who  thfencefofth  conducted  tlie  harvest 
festival  {nii^iamtt  litcvally  "tasting  the  new  rice ") •every autumn,  the sovereigi^ 
himself  taking  part,  and  the  he^d  of  the  Nakatomi  reciting  a  prayer  for  the 
eternity  of  tlie  Imperin.1  line  and  the  longevity  of  the  Emperor.  Other  iini)ortant 
rites  were  the  ''great  purihcation"  [Oharai)  performed  twice  a  year,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  sixth  month  and  the  last  day  of  the  twelfth. month;  the  '•^re-subdu- 
ing fete,"  the 'spirit-tranquiUizing  fete, "  etc. 

Of  all  those  rites  the  principal  features  were  the  recitation  of  rituals  ajid  the 
offering,  of  various  objects,  edible  or  otherwise?  useful.  The  rituals  {norilo)  bet- 
ing, in  several  cases,  set  formulas,  lent  themselves  w^th  special  facility  ]bo  oral 
transmission  from .  generation  to  generation.  It  is  certaii^  that  they  were 
familiar  to  the  compilers  of  the  /Zeeords'  and  the  Chrohides,  and  they  coptain 
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in  the  architecture  of  Shinto  shrines;  plain  white  wood  was  everywhere  employed 
and  ornamentation  of  every  kind  eschewed.  In  view  of  the  paramount  impor- 
tance thus  fittiichod  to  purity,  a  celebrated  couplet  of  ancient  times  is  offcdn  qiiot* 
edaa  the  unique  and  complete  canon  of  SkintS  moj^iyr      ^  - 

•   .       '  '  **TUe  gpds  will  gimrd     ,    "  .•  l  •  '  -  »    » '    '  ti 

"It  is  pUdD»  bcwevisr/tbat  iS0iwi(0«&iiliot  jpeloeliided  in  ibe  Mtegory  of  ethioal 
idil^iisHtbekmgiB  esaentiayy  to  the  family  0^ 

CRIMES 

The  acts  wliich  constituted  crimes  in  ancient  Japan  were  divided  into  two 
classes:  nnniflv,  pin^  acrainst  heaven  and  sins  acrainst  tlie  State.  At  the  hrnd  of 
the  former  list  stood  mj  urics  to  agricultural  pursuits,  as  breaking  down  the  ridges 
of  rice-fields,  fillinf^  up  drains,  destroying  aqueducts,  sowing  seeds  twice  in  the 
same  place,  putting  spits  in  rice-fields,  laying  an  animal  alive  or  against  the 
grain,  etc.'  The  crimes  agffinst  the  Stote^ere  cutting  and  wounding  (whether 
the.'lvring  or  the  dead),  defilement  on  acoount  of  leprosy  or  cognate  dieeittes, 
uuiatural  offenees,  evil  acts  on  the  part  of  ebtldren  towards  iMffenti  or  olparentSr 
towards  childreii,  etc  Methods  of  expiating  OEuiie  were  recognised,  but,  aa  was 
the  universal  custom  in  remote  times,  very  cruel  punishments  were  employed 
ap:ainst  evil-doers  and  enemies.  Death  was  inflieted  for  comparatively  trivial 
offences,  and  such  tortures  were  resorted  to  as  cutting  tho  sinews,  exti  a*  l  in^  the 
nails  and  the  hair,  buryinpj  alive,  roasting,  etc,  Branrliiin;  or  tattuoiii.t;  seeiiks  to 
have  been  occasionally  practised,  but  essentially  as  a  penalty  or  a  mark  of  ig- 
nominy. T  . 

.    ♦         ,  •■  '  *•     •    -  ■    ■     .i«  •  :  ■ 

DIVINATION 

:  Aa  18  usually  the  ease  in  a  natioh  where  a  nature  religion  is  followed*  divina- 
tion and  augury  weife  praoiised  largely  in  ancient  Japan.  .'  The^earfiest  method 
of  divination  was  by  roasting  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  stag  and  comparing  the 
cracks  with  a  set  of  diagrams.  The  Recx>rdM  and  the  Chronicks  alike  represent 
Izanagi  and  Izanami  as  resorting  to  this  method  of  presaging  the  future,  and  the 
practire  derives  interest  from  the  fact  that  a  precisely  similar  cust^im  has  pre- 
vailed in  Mongolia  from  time  immemorial.  Subsequently  this  device  was  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  the  Chinese  method,  heating  a  tortoise-shell;  and  ultimately 
the  latter,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  the  Eight  TrigMmisof  FM.  *  Theaaa'of  augnriea 
seems  to  have  eome  at  a  later  date.  Tftey  were  obtatnod  by  pliying  «  stringed 
instroment  called  kota,  by  standing  at  a  cross»Mreeiainl  watohiag=the  passera^ 
by  mamqwilating  stoncsi  and  by  counting  footsteps*  ' 

J   .     •  ■    r     ,  ■••     .  "       .     ^  •    .  ,  '       i     ,  •  .  -  •  \ 

MILITARY  FORCES 

It  has  been  relaterl  that  when  the  ^'heavenly  grandson  "  undertook  his  (  xyxdl 
tion  to  Japan,  the  military  duties  were  entrusted  to  two  mikolo  ^  who  bccaaie 

I        .  t    '■    '  i  1  '    '  ' 

^  [•  Kokoro  dam  ^        ^  . 

Makolo  namichi  ni  ''■>''•' 
•         Kanai  naba  ,«  « '  , 

.  Jnorazu  loU  mo    •     . ,  •  .  ,        ,    .  ♦ 
Kami  ya  mammm.] 
P  "  Auguit  being,"  a  torn  «f  feipeot  applied  to  the  dMoendsnte  of  the  Kami.] 
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the  anoeetora  of  the  Otonio  and  the  Kum«  fiuDftUios.  There  is  some  eonfusiaii 
about  the  subsequent  differentiat  iun  of  these liiniUts,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that,  together  with  the  Mononobe  family,  thoy  wete  the  here<iitiiry  repositories 
of  military  autiiority.  They  wore  armour,  carri«>'l  swords,  spears  and  bows,  and 
nut  only  mounted  guard  at  the  palace  hut  also  assc^rted  the  Impturial  authority 
throughout  the  pro\nnees.  No  exact  particulars  of  the  organization  of  th^e 
forces  are  on  record,  but  it  wouki  seem  that  the  unit  wa**  a  battalion  divided  into 
twenty-five  companies,  each  company  consisting  of  five-aedioiis  of  five  men  per 
aection,  a  oooipauy  being  imdec-.tha  «0Dma4  of  m  officer  whose  mak  was 

■  '      FINANCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

No  mention  is  made  of  such  a  thing  as  currency  in  prehistoric  Japan.  Com- 
merce appears  to  have  been  cundurte<l  b  v  f  )firter  only.  In  order  to  procure  funds 
for  administrative  and  religious  purposes,  oihcers  in  coninmnd  of  forces  were 
despatched  to  various  regions,  and  the  inhabitants  were  requii  t  ti  ho  contribute 
certain  quauiities  of  local  produce.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  cultivate  useful 
plants  and  mreais^  and  to  promote  nanufaoturee* .  Tbe  Kof^thUi  atates  that  a 
eertain  mikoto  iaauguratod  the  faehioniog  of  gemaia  Jsumo,  and  thai  hia4e606ii- 
dants  continued  the  wi^k  from  flenMticm^ta  t^emtioiH  eeiiduic  annual  tribute 
of  arttdee  to  the  Covert  eyaiv:  year.  Another  mikoto  wasi  sent  to  plant  paper- 
nuilberr>'  and  hemp  in  the  province  of  Awa  (awa  signifies  *-hfinip")>  and  a  siiniiar 
record  is  found  in  the  same  book  with  regard  to  tlio  provinces  of  Kazusa  and 
Shirnosa.  which  were  then  comprised  in  a  J?egion  named  ij'u^kum.  -  Other  places 
owed  their  names  to  similar  causes. 

It  is  plaiii  that,  whatever  may  hav(^  been  the  case  at  the  outset,  this  assign- 
ment of  whole  regiouiS  to  Uk)  control  of  officials  whoso  responsibility  was  hmited 
to  the  coUeoti^n  of  taaoee  .for  the.  Msea  of  the  Court,  could  not  but  tend  to  create 
a  provincial  apiobililar  and.thna  Uiy  the  foipid^KtiQttB  of  d  leudal  system.  The 
mythological  account^  pf  .nieetiiisi  ol  the  JCqmi  lor  purpoeee  of  conaiHation 
suglgest  a  kii^d'Ctf  <commoniivealth,  and  recall  "  tbe  village  assembli^of  primitive 
^mes  in  many  parts  of  ;  th^lWPrld,  where  tbe  c|evcfness  of  one  and  the  general 
willingness  to  follow  his  suprgestions  hll  the  place, of  the  more  definite  organiza- 
tion of  lat(  r  limes."  ^  But  thou*;li  tltnt  may  be  true  of  the  Yaniato  race  in  the 
regiua  ui  its  origin,  the  conditions  K^und  by  it  in  Japan  were  not  consistent  with 
sucli  a  syiitt'm,  for  Chinese  history  bhuws  that  at  about  the  beguiuuig  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Island  Empire  wa^  in  a  very  unceutraiizcd  state  and  that  the 
sway  of  the  Yamato  'Was  8t|ll  far  from  reoeiving  general  recognition.  A  igreat 
Japanese  schoUir'  has  contended  that  the  centralization  which  prevailed  in 
later  ages  was  wholly  an  imitation  of  Chinese  bureaucracy,  and  that  organized 
feudalism  was  the  original  form  of  government  in  Japan.  The  annals  appear 
to  support  that  view  to  a  limited  extenti  -  but  th^  subject  will  presently  be  die* 
cussed  at  greater  Jengt)!.. .     .        '  '  . 

"In  the  use  of  clothing  and  the  specialization  of  garments  the  early  Japanese 
had  reached  a  high  level.  We  read  in  the  ancient  legends  of  upper  garments, 
skirts,  trousers,  anklets,  an^  heiid-omaments  of  stones  considered  precious."^ 
The  prmciiMil  material  of  wearing  apparel  wtts'ebth  woven  from  threads  of  hemp 
and  miHSjinf  bafk.  Ac<iording  to  the  aiinals,  the  arts  of  $phining,  weaving, 
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and  dyieiog  wm  knoitii  and'piiiifod  from  th6^  Mriicst  age. '  The  Sun  goddeoe 
herself  ie  depiotediaa  «edted  Ui>tld»  hiH  of  the  aa«ffed  Mm;  veelmg  dlk  fnna  eo- 
ooons  held  in  her  mouth,- and  at  the  oeretnony  of  enticing'h^  from  her  retiremefiit, 
the  weaving  of  blue-and-white  stuffs  constituted  an  ioiportant  adjunct.  Terms 
are  used  (akarurtae  and  teru-tae)  which  show  that  colour  and  4ustre  were  esteemed 
as  much  as  quality.  Ara-tae  and  nigi-tae  were  the  names  used  to  designate 
coarse  and  fine  cloth  respectively;  striped  stulT  was  called  shidori,  and  the  name 
of  a  princess,  Taku-hata-chiji,  goes  to  show  that  corrugated  cloth  was  woven 
from  the  bark  of  the  taku.  Silken  fabrics  were  manufactured,  but  the  device 
of  boiling  the  cocoons  had  not  yet  been  invented.  They  were  held  in  the  mouth 
for  spinning  purposes,  and  the  threads  thus  obtiU^  being  coarse  and  uneven, 
the  loom  could  not  produce  ipood  results.  Silk  stuffs  therefore  did  not  find  much 
fttrour:-th^  were  emplc^ed  chSefly^for  inakiiig' cusfaiOds,  doth  woven  from 
cotton,  hemp,  or  mulberry  bark  being  preferred  for  raiment.  Pure  "white  was 
the  favourite  colour;  red,  blue,  and  black  being  placed  iii  a  lower  rank  in  that 
order.  It  has  been  conjortnred  that  furs  and  skins  were  worn,  but  there  is  no 
explicit  mention  of  anything  of  the  kind.  It  would  seem  that  their  use  \v:ls 
limited  to  making  rugs  and  covering  utensils.'  Sewing  is  not  explicitly  referred 
to,  but  the  needle  is;  and  in  spite  of  an  assertion  to  the  contrary  niaile  by  the 
Chinese  author  of  the  Shan-hai-ehing  (written  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.)  there  is 
no.  valid  reason  to  doubt  tbtft  the  ptooess  of  sewing  was  lamiliar.  -  ' ' 
•  As  to  the  form  of  the  gansenis  worn,  the  priiicipBl  were  thb  kakama  and  the 
'* kofomo.  The  hahaim  was  a  spdcies  Of  divSded<dM,-  used  hjr  men' and  wiMnen 
alike.  It  has  preserved  its  shape  ft^  ag}e  to  age,  and  is  toKlay  worn  by  school- 
girls throughout  Japan.  The  koromo  was  a  tunic  having  tight  sleeves  reaching 
nearly  to  the  knees.  It  was  folded  across  the  breast  from  right  to  left  and  secured 
by  a  belt  of  cloth  or  silk  tied  round  the  loins.  Veils  also  were  used  by  both 
sexes,  one  kind  (the  kalsugi)  having  been  voluminous  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
body.  "Combs  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  evident  that  much  att^'ution  was  de- 
voted to  the  dressing  of  the  hair."  *  Men  divided  theirs  in  the  middle  and 
bound  it  up  In  two  bimehes/oni&  over  eaeh-ear;  - '  Tonthd  tied  theirs intp  a  top- 
knot; girls  wore  theh:  lockl  hanging  dowh  the' ba^k  -bUtftiound  together  at  the 
-necd^f  and  married  kidies  ^dressed- theirs  after  a  faishion  Which  apparently  eooi- 
bihed  the  lalst  two  methods.*''  Decortition  of  the  head  was  carried  far  on  cere- 
monial occasions,  gems,  veils,  and  even  coronets  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
"There  is  no  mention  in  any  of  the  old  books  of  cutting  the  hair  or  beard  except 
in  token  of  disgrace;  neither  do  we  gather  that  the  sexes,  but  for  this  matter  of 
head-dress,  were  distinguished  by  a  diversity  of  apparel  or  ornamentation."  * 

.  Rice  was  the  great  staple  of  diet*  in  imdent,  as  it  in  modem,  thnes.  The 
importance  attaching  to  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the -Sun  goddess  herself  b 
represented  as  engaging  in  its  cultivation  an4  that  injuring  a  rice-field  was  among 

P  In  China  the  case  was  difTcrent.  There,  garments  Ynade  of  akiiisor  ooveml  with  ftnt  hpr> 
were  worn  in  romotc  antiquity  before  the  .nrt  of  weaving  had  become  known.  The  litconi.i 
recount  that  in  the  age  of  the  Kami  "there  caipe''  (to  Japaa)  "ridiag  oft  the  crest  of  the  wave*, 
a  Kami  dresaed  in  skins  of  gee.se,"  and  this  passage  ha.s  been-quoted as  showing  that  skins  were 
ixncil  for  garments  in  Jnpnn.  Htit  it  is  pointed  out  by  Japanese  commentators  that  t)iis  Knrm 
—  Sukuna-bikona  —  is  exphoitly  stated  to  have  come  from  a  foreign  countr>\  apd  that  if  the 
pu.K.sage  wtirrant.s  any  infercnoe,.it » that  ^  viifter'fl  ^^tm  of.dppWtVie  J|M4](8ffa  Wna«J 
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(he  gr«at68!(  offeiuieai  Barley,.  mjJlet,  wheat,  and  .beans  are  mentioned,  but  the 
evidence  that  ihey  were  grown  large^  in  remote  antitiuity  is  not  conclusive. 
The  flesh  of  anirnals  and  birds  was  eaten,  venison  and  \vil<!  Ijoar  being  particular- 
ly esteemed.  Indeed,  so  extoiLsively  was  the  hunting  of  dccr  practi^si  d  that 
bowd  and  arrows  were  often  tall(Kl  ktujo-ifumi  and  kayo-ya  {kayo  signifies 
"<l«M'r").  Fish,  however,  constituted  a  much  more  important  staple  of  diet 
iuiiii  lie:$h,  and  li.sluiig  in  the  abundantly  stocked  ^eas  that  surround  the  Japanese 
islaoda  was  largely  engaged  iou  Horn  and  cattle  were  |^  killed  for  food.  It 
is  reconded  in  the  Kof/9*^iM  tha^  the  bul^cbering  of  qxeti-  to  furaistt  meat  for 
workeis  in  a  rioe-fiekl  roused  the  resentment  of  a  Kami  called  Mitosbt.  There 
does  not  appef^r  to  have  been  any^tigioius  or  superstitious  scruple  con im  -ted 
with  this  abstention:  the  animals  were  spared  simply  because  of  their  usefulness. 

Vegetables  occupied  a  large  space  in  tin*  list  of  articles  of  food.  There  were 
the  radish,  the  cabbage,  the  lotus,  tlie  melon,  and  the  wild  garlic,  as  well  as  aa 
several  kinds  of  seaweed.  Salt  was  used  for  seasoning,  the  process  of  its  manu- 
facture having  been  familiar  from  the  earliest  times.  Only  one  kind  of  intoxicat- 
ing hquor  was  ever  known  in  Japan  iinLil  ilm  opening  of  intercourse  with  the 
Occident.  It  was  a  kind  of  beer  brewed  ^  from,  rice  and  called  saki.  The  pro- 
cess issaid  to  h^ve  been  taught  by  Sukuna^  who,  as  shownabove,  came  to  Japan 
from  a  foreign  country — probably  China — when  the  Kamig  Qkun|-nushi>  was 
establishing  order  in  the  Japanese  islands. 

COOKING  AND  TABLE  ftoillPAOB      »<:  -...• 

From  time  imni  iiK  trial  there  wore  among  the  officials  at  the  Imperial  Court 
men  called  ka,shiii a-ile,  or  (  ak-l(  af  hands.  They  had  charge  of  the  food  and 
driuk,  and  their  appellation,  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  rice  and  other  edibles 
were  usually  served  on  oak  leaves^  Earthenware  utensils  worc^  used,  but  their 
snrfaee,  not  being  glared,  was  not.  allowed  to  come  into  direct,  contact  with,  the 
viands  placed  on  them.  .  In  thistpractice  mftfxer  example  is  seei)  of  the  love.bf 
cleanliness  that  has  always  oharacterized  and  distingujflhed  t^  Japanese  nation. 
Edibles  having  been  thus  served,  the  vessels  containing  them  were  ranged  on  a 
table,  one  for  each  person,  and  chop-sticks  were  used.  Ever>'thing  was  cooked,  • 
with  the  ejcception  of  certain  vegetables  and  a  few  varieties  of  fish.  Frictirm  of 
wood  upon  wood  provided  fire,  a  fact  attested  by  the  name  of  the  tree  chietiy 
used  for  the  purpose,  hi-no-ki,  or  fire-tree.  To  tlm  day  tiie  same  method  of  ob- 
taining a  spark  is  practised  at  the  principal  rehgious  ceremonials.  Striking 
metal  upon  stone  was  another  dcyice  for  the  same  purpose,  and  there  is  no  record 
in  Japan,  as  there  is.  in  Ghina».  of  aivy  age  when  food  was  not  cooked.  Various 
vessels  of  unglased  potteiy  are  mentioned  in  the  ReconU,  as  bowls,  plates,  jars, 
and  wine^olders,  the  last  being  often  made  of  metal.  These  were  all  included 
in  the  term  tumono,  which .msy  be  translated  "table-utensils." 

ARMd.  AftMOtm.  AND  OEMS 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  archaeological  research  shows  the  Yamato 
race  to  have  been  in  postit^ssion  of  i^on  6W9rdsjind  spear^  as  v(v\\  as  ^etal  armour 

p  The  term  for  "brew"  being  kamu  or  kamogu,  the  former  of  which  is  homonymous  with 

the  equivalent  for  "to  rl.r  ,v,"  wme  commentatora  haveffipposwl  that  nak6  was  manujfaf'nrfi! 
in  early  times  by  grimiiu^;  rice  witfi  the  teeth.  This  is  at  oucc  disproved  by  the  term  lor 
''yvssty"  iwnely,  iba^^acAi  (Tennmliog) J  «  , 
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find  shields,  from  a  Verjr  eai^ij/ period,  pifobabiy  tlie  datb  of  thM  eokrodsts*  fimt 
coming  to  Japan.  Th^y  also  liaed  luUidl^s,  IKimips,  bridltt,  and  bits  for  horses, 
so  that  a  Yamatp  warrior  in  full  mail  and  with  -compli^te  equipment  was  perhaps 
as  formidablea  fighting  man  as  any  contemporary  nation  could  produce.  "Bows 
aiid  arrows  were  also  in  use.  The  latter,  tipped  with  iron  or  stone  and  feathered, 
w(  ro  carried  in  a  quiver.  Tho  swords  employed  by  men  wei^  originally  double- 
edged.  Their  namos  '  .show  that  thoy  were  nsrd  alike  for  cutting  and  thrusting, 
and  that  they  varied  in  I 'ngth  from  ten  "  hands"  to  five.  There  was  also  a  small 
single-eMlf^cd  sword  ^  carried  by  women  and  fastened  inside  the  rol)e.  The 
value  attached  to  the  sword  is  attested  by  numerous  appellations  given  to  blades 
of  special  quality.  In  later  times  the  two-edged  sword  virtually  fell  out  of  use, 
beuig  replaced  by  the  single-edged.  ' 

Soiuetimcs  a  spear  was  decorated  with  gems.  It  is  curious  that  gems  should 
have  been  profusely  used  for  personal  adornment  in  ancient  times  by  people 
lirho 'subsequently  eschewed  the.  custom  ^U-nigh  altogcfther,  as  the  ja|NUMse 
did.  Thd  subject  haa  ahrS^y  been  referred  to  in  this  artihaeologieal  seetioa/  but 
it  ma^  be  added  here  that  there  w^  guilds  of  geuHmakers  (TamehMmrirbe)  in 
several  provinces,  and  that,  apart  from  imported  minerais,  the  materials  with 
which  they  worked  were  coral,  quarts,  amber,  gold,  silver,  and  certain  pebbiea 
found  in^Isumb.  .  ... 

AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY 

It  appears  that  when  the  Yamato  immigrants  reached  Japan,  the  coast  lands 
were  overgrown  with  reeds  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ifc^laiid  w;is  covered  with 
primeval  forests.  Fabulous  accounts  are  given  of  monster  trees.  Thus,  in  tiie 
Tsuhishi  Fudold  we  read  of  an  oak  in  Chikugo  winch  towered  to  a  height  of 
9700  feet,  its  branches  shading  the  peaks  of  Hizen  in  the  monaug  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Higo  in  the  evening.  The  Konjaku  Monogatari  tells  of  another  oak  with 
a  stem  measuring  3000  feet  in  cbrcumferenoe  and  castingiCs  ahadoU^  overTamba 
Ikt  dawn  and  on  Ise  at  sunset.  Iti  the  PUddH  of  other  provinces  reference  is  made 
to  forest  giants  in  Harima,  Buhgo,  Hitachi,  cffcc.,  HXtd  when  fufl  allowance  has 
'l^&a.  made  (t(r  the  exaggerations  of  tradition,  thene  remains  enou^^  -to  Indieate 
.  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitantel  did  not  attempt  any  work  of  reclamation* 

Over  regions  measurmg  scores  of  miles  perpetual  darkness  reigned,  and  large 
districts  were  often  submerged  by  the  overflow  oi  rivers.  There  is  no  mention, 
however,  of  a  deluj^e,  and  Pmfessor  Chamberlain  has  called  attention  to  the  re- 
markable fact  that  a  so-called  "Altaic  myth  "  finds  no  place  in  the  traditions  of 
"the  oldest  of  the  undoubtedly  Altaic  nations." 

The  annals  are  eloquent  in  their  accounts  of  the  proplmR  of  the  forests  by 
wild  and  fierce  animals  and  the  infesting  of  the  vallies  by  noxious  reptiles.  The 
Nihongi,  several  of  the  Fudoki,  the  Konjnktt  MonofiatnH,  etc.,  speak  of  an  eip^ht- 
heatled  snake  ia  IvAiiiio,  of  a  horned  serpent  ui  liitaciii,  and  of  big  snakes  iii 
Yamato,  Mimasaka,  Bungo,  and  other  provinces;  while  the  Nihon  Bummei 
Shiryaku  tells  of  wolves,  bears,-  monkeys,  monster  centipedes,  whales,  etc.,  in. 
Harima,  Hida,  Izumo,  Oki,  Tajima,  and  Kaga.  In  some  cases  these  gigantic 
sdi^ents  were  probably  bandit  ithief s  traittfigured  ifttb  iiepttlea:by  tradition,  but 
Of  the  broad  fact  that  the  country  Was/ for  tto  most  part,  in  a  state  of  natural 
wilderness  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

* 

I      VT^urugi  Ho  pion'o)  &u(l  tnchi  (to  cut).]  '    .       ■  " 

PThis  was  originally  called  himo-kcUa-ha,  whidh  literally  DB^ads  ^'oord  sibgle  edge.'* 
Subsequently  kato-ha  became  katam,  by  whieh  tehn  aU  Ji^MUiiese  ewoHs  ai«  anw Iebgwii.] 
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Under  the  sway  of  the  Yanmto,  however,  a  groat  chan|]?p  was  grailually  effect- 
ed. Frequent  allusions  are  made  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  even 
its  direct  pursuit  by  the  Kami.  The  Sun  goddess  is  represented  as  having  ob- 
tained seeds  of  the  five  cereals  from  the  female  JiTomi,  Ukemochi/  and  as  having 
appointed  a  village  chief  to  superintend  their  culture.  She  had  three  regions 
of  her  own  specially  devoted  to  rioe  growing,  and  her  unruly  bpother,  Susanoo, 
had  a  similar  numbier,  but  the  latter  proved  barren.  T)m  saQi^  goddess  inaugvh 
rated  serictdture,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  it  to  a  princess,  who  caused  mulberry 
tre<^s  to  bo  planted  Rnd  was  able  to  present  silk  fabrics  to  Amatcrasu.  In  the 
reign  of  Jimmu,  hemp  is  said  to  havo  been  cultivated,  and  Snsanoo,  after  his 
reformation,  became  the  guardian  of  forests,  one  of  his  funetions  Ixjing  to  fix  tlie 
uses  of  the  various  trees,  as  piae  and  hinoki  (ground-cji'preisb)  for  house  building, 
fnaki  {podocarpus  Chinensis)  for  coflin  making,  and  camphor-wood  for  construpt-^ 
ing  boats.  He  «^  planted  various  kinds  of  fruitr^irees.  Thenceforth  sucpesqive 
sovereigns  encourage  agriculture^  so  that  the  face  of  the  eountiy  iifAs  materUUy 
changed. 

In  the  matter  of  fanning  implements,  bo^ver^  neither  archaeology  nor 
history  indicates  anything  more  than  iron  spades,  wooden  hoes  shod  with  bronze 
or  iron,  hnnd-ploughs,  and  axes.  An  to  manufacturing  inrlustries,  there  were 
spinners  and  weavers  of  cotton  and  silk,  makers  of  kitclieii  utensils,  polishers  of 
gems,  workers  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  forgers  of  arms  and  arraouTi 
potters  of  oriia,uit'utal  vessels,  and  dressers  of  leaUuT.  In  later  eras  the  persons 
skilled  in  these  various  enterprises  formed  themselves  into  guilds  (6e)j  each  of 
which  carried  on  its  own  industry  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  fact  that  there  must  have  been  an  exchange  of  goods  l)et[weeii  these 
various  ipoupe  is  almost  the  only  indication  furnished  by  the  annals  as  to  trade 
or  commerce.  In  the  name  d  a  daughter  of  Susa  (Princess  Kamu-o-iehi)  we 
find  a  suggestion  that  markets  (icki)  existed,  and  according  to  the  Wei  Records  . 
(a«o.  21 1-2G '> )  there  werp,  at  that  time, "  in  each  province  of  Japan  markets  where 
the  people  exchanged  tin  ir  superfluous  produce  for  articles  of  which. th€(yiWeire 
in  need."    But  Japanese  histriry  is  silent  on  this  sul)ject. 

xVbout  the  be,  however,  a  great  deal  is  heard.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
corporated  association  having  for  purpose  the  securing  of  efficienoy  by  spccializa^ 
tion.  Its  membecB  seem  to  have  been  at  the  outset  men  who  independently 
pursued  some  branch  of  industry.  Tbese  being  ultimately  formed  into  a  guild, 
carried  on  the  same  pursuit  from  generation  t(^  generation  under  a  chief  officially 
appointed.  "PotterSi  makers  of  stone  coffins,  of  shields,  of  arrows,  of  swords, 
of  mirrors,  saddlers,  painters,  weavers,  seamstresses,  local  recorders,  srriV)es, 
fanners,  fleshers,  horse-keeprrs,  V>ird-feeders,  the  mibu  who  provirled  \v(>t-nurses 
for  Imperial  princes,  palace  atd  ndants,  ami  reciters  (kninn')  were  organized  in- 
to he  under  special  chiefs  who  were  probably  responsiMe  for  their  efRcient  ser- 
vices. It  would  appear,  however,  that  'chief  of  be*  was  sometimes  a  title  be- 
stowed for  exceptional  service  and  that  it  was  occasionally  posthumous."' 

Be  were  also  organised  for  the  purpose  of  conunemoratmg  .a  name  quite 
hrrespective  of  industrial  pursuits.  **  The  rdigious  be  were  for  general  or  special 
purposes.  For  instance,  there  was  a  60  of  sun-worshippers,  while  the  Imibe^  a 
body  of  abstainers,  were  obliged  to  avoid  ritual  contamination  or  impurity. 
They  carried  out  a  technique  of  spiritual  aseptics,  both  in  their  persons  and 

[*  The  Sun  goddess,  Amaterasu,  and  the  goddess  of  Food  (TJkemochi  no  Kami)  arc  the  two 
dvties  now  worshipped  at  the  great  shrioe  of  ke.] 
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through  the  utensils  which  they  employed /miiob  ast  a  modern  surgeon  guards 
af^ainst  infection  d  his  patieot.  Tkias  they  were  prepared  to  perfonn  sacred 
funcUons."*  f  i  '  >  !  *  . 

^  .    .      NAVIGATION  AND  FKBINQ    .  r 

•'No  information  is  obtainable  as  to  the  nature  of  tho  boats  usod  in  very  early 
times,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  Yainato  and  other  immigrant 
Aiees  itoeaessed  cnft  of  sMe  cajiacity.  Several  naiHieB  6{  boats  are  iiieidently 
Mntbned.  They  evidently  refer  to  the  apeed  of  tkle  tinift~*-as  bhtl-boat 
ilori'fune),  pigeon-boat  {htUo^fime)  —  or  to  the  material  empbyed,  as  •'h>ck* 
camphor  boat"  {iw<t4susurbune).  "Th^  presence  of  neolithic  rehibins  on  the 
islands  around  Japan  proves  that  the- boats  of  the  primitive  people  we^  large 
enough  to  travorso  fifty  miles,  or  more,  of  o]v'n  sf-a."  -  Only  one  distinft 
reference  to  sailiiip;  ocrurs,  however,  in  tho  aiirient  annals.  On  tiic  oceasion  of 
tho  alleged  expedition  to  Korea  (a.d.  2iM)  i  uiuler  the  Empress  Jinpd,  the  ChronicIe<f 
say,  "Sail  was  set  from  the  harbour  of  Wani."  At  a  date  nearly  three  centuries 
earUer,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  deficiency  of  coasting  vessels,  for 
the  Chrmides  qnote  at!  Imperial  dcerte  IMed  b.c. '81,  whieh  says:  '''Ships  are 
of  ffardinal  importance  to  the  Empire.  At  present  the  people  of  the  coast,  not 
having  ships,  snfler  grievously  by  land  transpdrt.  Thirefore  let  every  province 
be  caused  to  have  ships  bifilt;"  '  and  it  is  related'that,  a  few  Inonths  later,  tlie 
building  of  ships  was  begun.  Again,  in  a.d.  274,  a  vessel  (t  he  Karnno)  one  hundred 
feet  in  l(*ngth,  wa^?  const nicted  in  the  province  of  Izu,  and  twenty-six  years  later, 
accordinp^  to  the  Cfironirhs\  the  Emperor  issued  this  order:  "The  Government 
Ship  named  Karnno  was  >vni  as  tribute  by  the  Lord  of  Izu.  It  is  rotten  and  un- 
fit for  use.  It  has,  however,  been  in  the  Government  use  for  a  long  time,  and 
its  services  should  not  be  forgotten.  Shall  we  not  keep  the  name  of  that  ship 
>  from  being  lost  and  hand  it  down- to  after  ages?"  The  Kttrano  Was  tluin  broken 
and  her  timbers  being  employed  as  firewood  for  roasting  salt,  the  latter  was 
given  to  the  various  provinces,  which',  in  return,  were  caused  to  buUd  iiaps  for 
the  Stat<»,  the  result  being  a  -fleet  of  fiVe  himdred  vessels. 

It  would  seem  that  there  was  always  an  abundance  of  fishing-boats,  for  fish- 
ing by  traps,  hooks,  and  nets  was  induj^trioiisly  eHrr!(^d  on.  A  pas.'^agc  in  the 
Remrds  speaks  of  a  thousand-fathom  rope  of  pai)er-mulh<'rry  which  was  used 
to  draw  the  net  in  perch  fi.shing.  Spearing  was  also  practised  by  fishermen,  and 
in  the  rivers  cormorHiits  were  used  just  as  they  are  to-day.  • 

MAARlAGfi  ■  ,  : 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  marriage  tie  possessed  any  grave  significance  in 
ancient  Japan,  or  that  any  wedding  ceremony  was  performed;  unless,  Indeed, 

the  three  circuits  made  by  Izanagi  and  Izanami  prior  to  cohabitation  round  a 
"heavenly  anjjiist  pillar"  interpreted  as  the  circumanihulatory  rite  observed 
in  certain  primitive  societies.  Pourinp;  water  over  a  bride  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  practised  and  is  still  customary  in  some  provinces,  though  as  to  its 
antiquity  nothing  can  l>e  said.  An  exchange  of  j>resents  is  the  only  fact  made 
clear  by  the  annals.  There  did  not  exist  in  Japan,  as  in  China,  a  veto  on  mar-  , 
'riages  betwten  people  of  the  same  tribe,- but  this  difference  does  not  signify'  any 
reproach  to  Japan:  the  interdict  was  purely  political  in  China's  case,  and  corre- 
sponding conditions  did  not  exist  in  Japan.  '  ^ 

pMunro.]  [*  Aston 'b  Nihmtifi,]  p  Aston't  tfikoMti,}  * 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  J&panei^  system  permitted  a  decree  of  licence  which, 
in  the  Ocoident  U  called  ince*(t>;  brothers  and  .sjwters  might  mtenuarry  provided 
that  they  had  npt  b^ep.  hrouglit  up  together.  To  understand  thid  condition  it 
ia  neeess&ry  to  observe  .that's  ■|krid^  geo^ra^ly  ^oMiaiMMl  to^tlive  in  h»T  family 
.dwdling  whoTfl  aIi^  r^v«4  }m  Imhtid '»  vft^la,  ml  Btuce  tbcvrd  man  notiuog 
Pfeyent  »  hUslMUK})  &m  cpn,tracting  many  quch  B|lian4;e9j  it  WW  poafible  fort 
him  tCK have- 96veral,groui»oCii|itldron,  tho  members  of  each  group  being  alto* 
gether  unknown  to  the  members  of  all  the  rest.  Tn  a  later,  but  not  definite^- 
ascertained  era,  it  bronrnf  onstomary  for  a  husband  to  tnkf  Ids  wife  to  his  own 
home,  and  thereafter  the  voto  upon  such  unions  soon  becaoic  imperative,  so  that 
a  Prince  Imp<»rial  in  the  fifth  century  who  cohabited  with  hi.-.  ;sk.>t(  r  forfeited  the 
succession  and  liad  to  coauuit  suicide,  his  conduct  being  desuribed  in  the  Ckron- 
ic/ejs  as      barbarous  outrage."  ,  .    .  i,  .  .         :  .  • 

la  «U  «p|U9  eistens  miglit  nmnij?  the  Bame  inan*  and  polygamy  tras  oommoiL* 
A  Chinefle  book,  ooinpile4  in  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  epoch,  (speaks  of} 
women  being  so  numerousriii.  Japan  that  nobles  bad  four  or  five  wives  and  icooi^ 
moners  two  or  three.  Of  course,  the  reason  assigned  lor  tibia  custom  is  inco^reeti- 
not  plenitude  of  females  but  desire  of  abundant  progeny  was  primaiily  t^e  cause. 
It  is  notable  that  although  the  line  between  nobles  and  commoners  was  strictly 
drawn  and  rigidly  observed,  it  did  not  extend  to  marriage  in  one  sense:  a  noble- 
man could  always  take  a  wife  or  a  concubine  from  the  family  of  an  inferior.  In 
fact,  orders  were  commonly  issued  to  this  or  that  province  to  furnish  so  many^ 
ladi^in-waiting  {uneme),  —  a  term  having  deeper  si^ihcan  ce  than  it  suggests  — • 
and  several  inataooes  are  teeorded  of  sc^rcrei^  sunuaoning  to  eourt  girls  famed 
for  beaut]%  That  no  distinction  was  made  between  wives  and  eoncufiuise  has 
be«a.  anegjsd,  but  is  not[  oonfitmed  by  the  annals.  Differentiation  j^y  rank' 
appears  to  have  been  always  practised,  and  the  offspring  was  certainly  thus 
dietinguiBhed.  ,      r>  - 

BIRTH  AND  EDtTCATl'ON  '  " 

A  child  in  ancient  Japan  was  born  under  consiiderable  difficulties:  its  mother 
had  to  segi  egate  herself  in  a  parturition  hut  {ubuya),  whence  even  light  was  ex- 
cluded and  where  she  was  cut  off  f run^  all  attendance.   This  strange  custom  was 
an  outcome  <tf  the  Shint»  canon,  of:  purity.  Soon  aft^  birth^ «  chikl  received- 
ffom  its  mother  a  name  ''(^erally  containbg  some  appropriate  personal  refer-r 
ence.  In  the  most  ancient  tiqaea  «ach  peroon  (so  far  as  we  can  judgje)  bore  one: 
name,  or  rather  one  string  of  words  compounded  together  into  a  sort  of  personal 
designation.    But  already  at  the  dawn  of  the  historical  epoch  we  are  met  by  the* 
mention  of  surnames  and  of  'gentile  names,*  bestowed  by  the  sovereign  as  a 
recompense  for  some  noteworthy  deed."^     These  nani<\s  constantly  occur.  The 
principal  of  them  are  snizerain  (atac),  departmental  suzerain  (agata-no^tae), 
departmental  lord   {agata-iio-nwJhi)^   Court   noble  {asmi},  territorial  lord 
{inaki)^  lord  {iTaisuko)^  lady  (tVatewme),  duke  {kimi),  ruler  imiyatsuko)^, 
chki  im\ira^i)t  graadcf  ipmi),  noble  {^ukume),  and  lord  {wake).    In  the, 
ease  of- the  i^pewws  tihere.are  also. canonical  names,  which  were -applied  at  a 
coapipttralaveAy'late'date  in  imitation  of  ChineBe  usages,  and  which  may  beimid 
to  have-ycoQipletely  replaced  the  names  borne  during  life.   Thus,  the  Smperar> 
known  to  posterity  as  Jimmu  was  called  Iware  in  life;  the  Emperor  named 
Homuda  while  he  sat  on  the  throne  is  now  designated  Ojin,  and  the  Emperor 
who  ruled  as  Osazaki  is  remember* d  as  Nintoku.   In  the  imperial  family,  and 
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doubtless  in  the  households  of  th'e  nobility,  w(*t-niirs<«  were  employed,  if  neces- 
sary, as  also  were  l)athin^;- women,  washing-women,  and  riee-chewers.* 

•  '"To  what  we  should  call  education,  whether  mintui  or  physical,  there  is  ab- 
dohit«ly  no  reference  made  In  the  histiyried:'  ILW  thftt  <JiaA  be'  iirf^rred  id  that, 
whdn  old  enoufi;h  to  do  so,  thdiboys  began  to^foIkMr  one  of  the  tklHiligs  of  himter 
or  fishermaa,  wfailoithe^rls^lay^  at  htuM  wesvloig  th^garntontBt^f  the  family.' 
There  was  a  great  d^al  Or  fighting,  generally  of  a  treacherous  kind,  in  theinterv^als 
of  whioh  the  warriors  odoupied  themaetVes  id  ealtiva^g  patehes  of  ground."  ' 

Burial  rites  were  important  ceremonials.  The  house  hitherto  tenanted  by 
the  deceased  waii  abandoned  —  a  custom  exemplified  in  the  rcnioval  of  the  capi- 
tal to  a  new  rite  at  tUKe  eommenoemmit  of  eieli  reign  and  the  body  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  specially  erectedinoiiniing^hut  dipped  inside  ^th  fine,  white  oloth. 
The  relatives  and  friends  then*  asbembled,  and' for  several- days  t>erfonned  a 
ceremony  which  resembled  an  Irish  wake,  food  and  sakS  being  offered  to  the 
spirit  of  the  dead,  prayers  pnt  Up,  and  the  intervals  devoted  to  weird  singing 
a?v1  solemn  daneing.  Woo<lrn  coffins  appear  to  have  been  used  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era  v:\\vn  ^tone  is  said  to  have  come  into  vopjue. 

At  the  ol)se(iuies  ot  nohtes  tlu  re  was  considerable  or^^anization.  Men 
{mike'hiU))  were  duly  told  off  to  t^ke  charp;e  of  the  ofTerings  of  food  and  liquor; 
oth(;rs  {kimri^mochi)  were  appointed  to  carry  the  viands;  others  {hahaki-mochi) 
earned  brooms  to  sweep  the  eemeteiy ;  there  were  females  (tuu-me)  who  poanded 
riee,  and  females  (ndhl'-nte)  who  sung  dirges  interspersed  With  etiloi^es  of  the 
decoasedv  The  Records  mention  that  at  the  burial  of  Prince  Waka  a  number  of 
birda  were  used  instead  of  these  female  threnodists.  It  appeam,  further,  that 
those  following  a  futieral  walked  round  the  coffin  waving  blue-andnred  banners, 
caitj'ing  lighted  torches,  and  playing  music. 

In  tlie  sT'pulehres  the  arms,  utensils,  and  ornaments  used  daily  by  the  deceased 
were  interred,  an<l  it  was  customary  to  bury  alive  around  the  tombs  of  Imperial 
personai^es  and  great  nobles  a  number  of  the  deceaseil 's  principal  retainers.  The 
latter  inhuman  habit  was  nominally  abandoned  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
before  Christy  images  of  baked  elay  being  subsl^tuted  for  human  sacrifices,  but 
the'spirit  which  informed  the  habit  survived,  and  even  dowA  to  modem  times 
there  were  instances  of  men  and  women  committing  suicide  for  the  purpose  of 
rejoining  the  deceased  beyond  the  grave.  As  to  the  nature  ol  the  tombs  raised 
over  the  dead,  the  main  facts  have  been  stated  in  -Chapter  VI. 

TEETH  BLACKENING  AND  FACE  PAINTING 

The  habit  of  blackening  the  teeth  has  long  prevailed  amonp;  marrieni  women 
in  Japan,  but  the  Vaniato  tombs  have  thus  far  furnished  only  one  example  of  the 
practice,  and  no  mention  occurs  in  the  ancient  annals.  Face  painting,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  been  indulged  in  by  both  sexes.  BeVeral  of  the  pottery 
imi^es  (AixmtM)  taken  from  the  tombs  indicate  that  red  pigmient  was  freely  and 
invariably  used  for  that  purpose.  It  was  applied  in  broad  streaks  or  large 

"Rice,  which  in  mainly  carbohydrate,  is  transformed  into  gr^pe-sugar  by  the  action  of 
the  saliva.    This  practioc  is  still  common  in  China  and  vised  f^o  be  so  in  Japan  where  it  ifi  now 
nrcly  mot  with    It  was  employed  (uJy  until  dentition  was  complete."  (MunrojJ 
PB.  U.  Chamberlain.) 
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patches,  the  fotnier  encirclmg  the  face  or  fonning  bands  across  it;  the  latter, 
eovering  the  eyes  or  triangulating  the  cheeks.  It  Is  probable  that  this  bizarre 
decoration  was  used  only  on  ceremonial  occasions  and  that  it  appears  in  a  great* 
ly  accentuated  foim  on  the  haniwa, 

AMUSEMENTS 

As  to  amusoment?  in  prehistorif^  tiTiKs  little  information  is  furnished.  Hunt- 
ing the  boar  nnd  the  stag  wiis  the  principal  pastime,  and  hawking  is  descril)ed  as 
having  been  practised  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Music  and 
lancing  seem  to  have  been  in  vogue  from  time  immemorial,  but  there  Li  nothing 
to  tell  what  kind  of  musical  instruments  were  in  the  hands  of  the  early  Yamato. 
The  koto,  a  kind  of  horizontal  lute,  and  the  flute  are  spoken  of  in  the  ChronicleSf 
but  the  date  of  their  introduction  is  not  indicated.  Wrestlmg,  cockfighting  (with 
metal  spurs),  picnics,  a  kind  of  drafts,  gambling  vriih  dice,  and  football  are  aU 
referred  to,  and  vere  probably  indulged  in  from  a  veiy  early  date. 

SLAVERY 

The  institution  of  slavery  existed  among  the  Yamato.  It  will  be  presently 
spoken  of. 

POSITION  OP  WOMEN     .  •  - 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  prcliistoric  age  a  high  pobition  \\m.s 
accorded  to  women  and  that  their  rights  received -large  recognition.  The  facts 
that  the  first  place  in  the  Japanese  pantheon  was  assigned  to  a  goddess;  that  the 
throne  was  fretiuently  occupied  by  Kmpresses;  that  fcinaics  w»'r(^  chiefs  of  tribes 
and  1(^:1  armies  on  campaign;  that  jealous  wives  turned  their  backs  upnn  faith- 
k>?>s  husbands;  that  mothers  chose  names  for  their  children  and  often  had  com- 
plete charge  of  their  upbringing  —  all  these  things  go  to  show  that  the  self- 
effacing  Kuik  taken  by  Japanese  women  in  later  ages  was  a  radical  departure 
from  the  original  canon  of  society.  It  is  not  to  be  hiferred,  however,  that 
fidelity  to  the  nuptial  tie  imposed  any  check  on  extra-marital  relations  in  the  case 
of  men:  it  had  no  such  effect.  . 
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CHAPTER  IX   •  "  ■ 

THE  PREHISTORIC  SOVEREIGNS 

JIMMU 

It  is  held  by  CLminent  Jajianose  historians  that  the  JBljapcror  Jimmu,  when  he 
set  out  for  Yamato,  did  nut  conteniphite  an  armed  campaign  hut  merely  intend- 
ed to  cliangc  his  capital  from  the  extreme  south  to  tlic  centre  of  the  country. 
This  theory  is  l)ase(l  on  the  words  of  the  address  he  made  to  his  elder  brothers 
and  his  sons  when  inviting  them  to  accompany  him  on  the  expedition^ — "Why 
should  we  not  proceed  to  Yamato  and  make  it  the  capital?"  —  and  on  the  fact 
that,  on  arriviiig  in  the  Kibi  district,  namely,  the  region  now  cGvided  into  the 
three  provinces  of  Bizen,  Bitch0,  and  Bingo,  he  made  a  stay  of  three  years  for  the 
purpose  of  amassing  an  army  and  provisioning  it,  the  peroeptibn  that  he  would 
have  to  fight  having  been  realized  for  the  first  time.  Subsequently  he  encountered 
strongest  resistance  at  the  hands  of  Prince  Nagasune,  whose  title  of  Hiko 
(Child  of  the  Sun)  showed  that  he  belonged  to  the  Yamato  rare,  and  who 
exercised  military  control  under  the  authority  of  Nigihayahi,  elder  brother  of 
Jimmu 's  father.  This  Nigihayahi  had  been  despatched  from  the  continental 
realm  of  the  Yamato  —  wherever  that  may  have  been  -  -  at  a  date  prior  to  the 
despatch  of  his  younger  brother,  Niuigi,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  the 
"  land  of  fair  rioe-ears  and  fertile  reed  plains,"  but  of  the  ineidents  of  his  expedi- 
tion history  takes  no  notice :  it  mecely  shows  him  as  ruling  in  Yamato  at  the  time 
of  Jimmu 's  arrival  there,  and  describes  how  Nigihayahi,  havmg  been  ooq- 
vinoed  by  a  comparison  of  weapons  of  war  that  Jimmu  was  of  his  own  lineage, 
surrend^ed  the  authority  to  him  and  caused  Prince  Nagasune  to  he  put  to  death. 

From  a  chronological  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  co-existence 
of  Jimmu  and  his  great-graiuluncle,  but  tlie  story  may  perhaps  be  accepted  in 
so  far  as  it  confirms  tlie  fraditiou  that,  in  prosecuting  his  Yamato  campaign, 
Jimmu  received  the  submission  uf  several  chieftains  {Jiami)  belonging  to  the 
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same  race  as  iuniself.  lirferenee  to  these  facts  is  r^sential  tx)  an  understanding 
of  the  ("lass  dLstinctiooa  found  m  the  Japanese  social  system.  All  the  chieftains 
who  led  thf  f  x[)odition  from  KyQshU'  were  subsequently  designated  Tea^/ii/i  — 
a  term  which  uiay  be  coaveuieatly  reffidered  ^^Kami  of  the  descent"  —  and  all 
those  who,  like  Nigihayahi,  had  previously  been  in  occupation  of  the  cuuatry, 
were  styled  kuni-ltiu-Kamif  ox  territorial  Kami.''  Another  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing was  to  include  theiomflr  in  the  Kmjobe^su  and  the  latter  in  tbe  Shim^ 
Mm« — diatinetions  whid).  /mU  b»  notfe:  fuUgF  .evpkHned'  bemffeor.trt  ant  aftep 
apotlieoaa'th»  BbMoibdre  oif  ihtoe  tiro  <teMfi  beeams  nqieetlvBly  "deitied  «i 
heaven"  and  "ddiite  €l«arth»":*  diatiii6li«k  pdaawngiitstofiaal  inlhAr  than 
qualificatory  force. 

As  for  8ubdivision8«  the  hiead  of  a  Kxoobtisu  family  had  the  title- of  omi 
(sralictoe)  and  the  head  of  a  Shixnbetsu  family  that  of-  mtrntiji  (chief) .  Thua,  the 
Ofganiaatiioiitof  the  State  depended  primarily  on  the  prinbiple  of  ancestor  wori 
?hip.  The  sceptre  descended  by  divine  right  without  any  regard  to  its  holder's 
competence,  while  the  administrative  posts  were  filled  by  men  of  the  same  race 
with  a  similar  hereditfiry  title.  Aliens  liko  the  Yczo,  the  Tsuchi-gumOi.  and  the 
Ikumaao  were  either  ^t^nunated  or  made  siavea  (rmiti).  '  ^      .    •   .>  . 

\    THE  TERM 'TAMATO"  ' 

As  to  the  term  ''Yamato,"  it  appears  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  whole 
eoimtry  now-  ealled  Japan  iwaa  knows- as  Yainato/aiid;  that  gubMqnentlyj  thtf 
dtibignalQOB  beeane  TeBtrioted  to  the  i^amnoa  wineh -befianui  tiie  scat  of  govern* 
mentw'  The  duneie,  ivfaea  thcy-fiaik  took  oogniinnce  pi'the  udHndb  lybg  on  their 
east,  aeem  to  have  applied  tfao  name  Wado  —  ptonoimced  .^YaaMto"  by  tke 
Japanese  —  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  western  sbor^  of  Japan,  namely,  the 
Kumaao  or  the  Tauchi<^;Qmo,  and  in  writing  the  word  they  used  ideographs 
eonveying  a  sense  of  bont6mpt.  -The  Jmiaaese,  not' unnaturally,  ohanged  t!](  sc 
ideographs  to  others  having  the  sanici  sounds  but  signifying  ^'  great  peace. At 
a  later  time  the  Chinese  cr  the  Koreans  began  to  designate  these  eastern  islands, 
Jih-pen,  or  "Sunrise  Island.  "  a  tefm  which,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  per- 
verted by  the  Dutch  into,  J^an.    .  '   •  . 

.    ■     •  ■'•  • 

'  the' FIRST  NtNG  EMFER0R3  '  . 

In  attempting  to  construct  coherent  annab  out  of  the  somewhat  fragmentary 
Japanese  historlea  of  mmote  ages,  the  stodent  is  immediately  ccmfronted  by 
jikxiiaological  diffiindtibs*  Apart  fntan  tbsbroad  fact  that  the  average  age  of  tfacl 
irat  aeireBtanfinipscoiwIrm  JinunvdownwBidB'ia  109  yeats,  while  tba  «varage 
age  ef  the  neit  seventeteison^  sscty^nie  and  a  half  yean,  tbsre  are  irfceoneU^ 
able  diaerepaticies  in  saaaa  ef  the  dates  themsehres.  ^EImis,  anoorchng  to  the 
Record^  the  eighth  Emperor,  KOgen,  died  at  fifty-seven,  but  according  to  tbcf 
Chronicles  he  asocnrii^  the  tfaitnie  at  fifty-nine  and  reigned  fi£ty-eix  years. 
Again,  whereas  the  ninth  sovereign^  Kaikwa,  is  by  the  Records  given  a  life  of  only 
sixtj'-thrce  years,  the  Chronicles  make  hini  assume  the  sceptre  at  fiftV-one  and  ■ 
wield  it  for  fift>  -nine  yr;irp,  Surh  conflicts  of  eviflenr^o  are  fatrtl  to  confidence.  . 
Nor  do  they  disappfar  ^\•tl^)liy  until  the  !ien:inning  ot  the  fifth  (H'ntury,  at  which 
time,  moreo\  (T,  the  mcident.s  of  .iapanese  history  receive  tlieir  first  ooafirmation 
from  the  history  of  China  and  Korea. 

It  is  therefore  not  extravagant  to  conclude  that  the  first  ten  and  a  half  cen- 
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turie8»<H)vered  by  Japanese  annals  must  bo  regarded  as  prehistoric.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  incidents  attributed  to  this  long  interval  are  not  by  any  means 
of  8uoh  a  nature  as  to  euggcstideliberato  labiieatdoii.  An  aiiaafist  who  was  also 
a  courtier,  applying  hiniBelf  to  odnstrudl;  the  mtoiy  of  bki  soVeicdgn 's  ancestors, 
would  naturally  be'  disposed  to  einbeUnb  his  palea  witfa'iiarFathres  of  gt«at 
oBfiloits  and  brilliant  achievemeats.  Neitfasr  the  Records  nor  the  Chronicles 
can  be  said  to  diqilay  such  arprspensity  in  any  mark(  d  degree.  The  Chronicles 
do,  indeed,  (]rvL\v  ufinn  the  resources  of  Chinese  history  to  construct  ethical  copies 
and  scholarly  dn  tion  for  their  Imperial  figures,  but  the  Records  show  no  traces 
of  udvcntitious  colour  nor  make  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  evil  and  magnify 
the  good. 

>  Thus,  while  it  is  evident  that  to  consolidate  Jimmu conquest  and  to  estab- 
Udd  order  among  the  heterogeneous  elnaento  of  his  empire  he  must*  have  been 
followed  by  jrultos  bl  character  and  prowess;  tfail  bohisIb  show  notfabg  of  the  kind. 
On  the  tontrarsr,  the  reigns  of  his  eight  immMiaSfce  susocGBorg  are  barren  of  all 
strakiag  hicidfent.  The  closing  chapter  of  Jimmu  himself  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
his  amouns,  and  the  opening  page  in  the  life  of  his' immediate  successor,  Siiisei, 
shows  that  the  hit  t cr  reached  the  throne  by  assassinating  his  rider  brother.  For 
the  rest,  the  annals  of  the  eight  sovereigns  who  reigned  duniiu;  Ihc  interval  be- 
tween 561  and  98  B.C.  recount  mainly  the  polygamous  habits  of  lliese  rulers  and 
give  long  geiiealogies  of  the  nohh?  families  founded  by  their  offspring  —  a  dearth 
of  romance  which  bears  strong  witness  to  the  self-restiaiut  of  the  compilers. 
We  kam  tnctd^ntaUy tiiat  on  hia  acoeasimi  eaeb  sovereign  changed  the  siteiif  his 
palaoe>  seldnm  paaBing»  howey^^  beyond:<|^e  lunits  of  the  province  of  Yamalo, 
and  we  lesm,  al^,  that  thepriaeipleof  pkunogenitace^thouisbgiBnciraUy  observed, 
was  often  violated.      .  . 

HSU  FUH 

A  Japanese  trndition  assigns  to  the  seventy-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Korci 
the  advent  of  a  (  innese  Taoist,  by  name  Hsu  Fuh.  Korci,  seventh  in  descent 
from  .limnui,  held  the  sceptre  from  290  to  215  B.C.,  and  the  seventy-second  year 
of  liis  reign  fell,  therefore,  iu  211)  li.c.  Now,  to  the  ca^^t  of  the  town  of  Shingu  in 
Kii  provinoCy  at  a  place  on  the  seashore  in  the  vieiiiity  of  the  site  of  an  aastcni 
castle,  there  stands  a  tomb  bearing  the  Inscription  "Grave  of  Hsu  Fuh  from 
China/'  and  near  it  are  seven  tumuli  said  to  be  the  burial-places  of  Hsu's  com* 
panions.  Chinese  history  states  that  Hsu  Fuh  was  a  learned  man  who  served 
the  first  EknpierOr  of  the  Chin  dynasty  (25^-206  b.c),  and  that  he  obtained  his 
sovereign's  permission  to  sail  to  the  islands  of  the  east  in  search  of  tin'  elixir  of 
life.  Setting  out  from  Yentai  (the  prc^rnt  Chefoo)  in  his  native  province  of 
Shantung,  IIsu  landed  at  Kumano  in  the  Kn  promontory,  and  failing  to  find  the 
eli.xir,  preferred  to  pass  his  life  in  Japan  rather  than  to  return  unsuccessful  to  the 
Court  of  the  tyranieal  Chin  sovereign,  burner  of  the  books  and  builder  of  the 
Great  WslL  A  poem  oomposed  in  dieSunc^d^iiasty  (A^Di  060-1280)  says  that 
when  Hsu  Fuh  set  out,  the  books  had  not  httk  burnedfrand  that  a  tniadrbd 
volumes  thua  survived  in  his  keeping.  Of  eovaae,  the  date  assigned  by  Japsiaeae 
■  tradition  to  the  coming  of  Hsu  may  have  been  adapted  to  Chinese  histoty,  and 
.  it  therefore  furnishes  no  evidence  as  t^  the  accuracy  of  the  Chronicles  \  citronology. 
But  the  existence  of  the  tomb  may  be  regard eil  as  proving  that  some  oommunioa* 
tion  took  place  between  China  and  J  apan  at  that  remote  epoch. ^ 

['  Tho  rout  (>  I  :iken  hy  Hsu  Fuh — namely,  from  Chefoo  down  the  China  Sea  and  rrand  the 
80utU  of  Jupan  —  is  diliicuU.  to  un<ier8laiid4     -  i 
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TW^  TENTH  EMPEBOR,  STTJVN       "  < 

The  reign  of  this  eovereign  (97-Wb.o.)  is  the  irst  eventful  |»eriod  flince  the 
death  of  Jitimra.  It  is  Aemerable  for  the  reorganiMtion  of  religioua  ritee;  for 
the  exten^n  of  thO'eflFeotive  sway  of  the  Throne,  and  for  the  enebifiragement  of 

agriculture.  When  the  first  ^nperor  installed  the  sacred  insignia  in  the  palace 
where  he  himself  dwelt,  the  instinct  of  filial  piet^y  and -the  psinciple  of  ancestor 
i^tirship  were  srarccly  (iistinguishal)Ie.  But  as  time  pas^sed  and  as  the  ape  of  tlie 
Kami  became  more  n  mote,  a  feeling  of  awe  bep;an  to  perva(Jo  the  rites  more 
strongly  than  a  sense  of  family  alTeetion,  and  the  idea  of  residinp^  and  worship- 
ping in  the  same  place  assumed  a  character  of  sacrilege.  Thin  may  have  bean 
directly  suggested  by  a  pestilence  which,  decimating  the  nation,  was  interpreted 
as  hnplying  the  need  of  greater  purity.  A*YeplMa  of  the^saisred  nurror  was 
maimfaclured,  and  the  ^SadBon  of  the  pl^eat  wokberb  metal  •^'MahHotsn/ the 
"One-eyed^'  —  was  ordered  to  forge'aar  fantta^n  of  tiie  sacred' sword.  These 
imitation^  together  with  the  sacred^ewd*  trere  kept  in  the  palace,  but  the  origi- 
nals were  transferred  to  Kasanui  in  Yamato,  where  a  shrine  for  the  worship  of 
the  Rtm  j!:o(ldess  had  been  built.  But  though  the  pestilence  was  stayed,  it 
brou<;!it  an  aftermath  of  lawlessness  and  produced  much  unrest  in  the  regions 
remote  from  Yamato.  Snjin  therefore  organized  a  great  military  movement, 
the  campaign  of  the  *S/uJu  tihogun,  or  "Generalissimo  of  the  four  Circuits."* 

The  leaders  chosen  for  this  task  were  all  members  of  the  Imperial  family  — 
a  gmt^dei  aa  ^tnete,,  a  younger  brellier;  aad'a  iist  oowdn  of  the  Ehnperor — 
and  the  fields  «f  operafcioa'a8Bigned  to'  them  wwe:  fiisti  to  the  west  along  the 
northern  shofve  af  the  Inlaad  8ea;'8eeondly»' to  the  northwest  mto  Tamba, 
Taneo,  and  Tainna;  thivcfiy,  to<the  north  aloiig  the-sea  of  Japan,  and  finally  to 
the  east  along  tiie  route  now  known  as  the-TOkaido.  No  attempt  is  made  by  the 
writers  of  either  the  Rerorf^^  or  the  Chronicles  to  describe  the  preparations  for 
this  ex'tensive  campaign.    Tratlition  seems  to  have  preserved  the  bare  fact  only. 

One  interesting  interlude  is  describeil,  however.  Before  the  first  body  of 
troops  had  passed  beyond  range  of  easy  coram unication  with  MizukMki  in  Yama- 
to, where  the  Court  resided,  Uie  prince  in  comniand  lieard  a  giri  s>Uigmg  by  the 
wayside,  SDd.tlie<lMirdeK  of  her  tsbnff  seemed  to  imply  that,  whileicMS^it  home 
meoaoedthe'eafpital,  foes  abroad  ifatmld  not  bd  attadcedi '  The-prinoe,,  halting 
his  forces,  returned  to  Misugaki  to  take  counsel,  and  the  EmpeMit/»'aant  inter- 
preted the  song  *to  signify  that  his  Majesty's  half-brother,  Haniyasu,  who 
governed  the  adjacent  province  of  Yamato,  was  plotting  treason.  Then  all  the 
troops  having  been  recalled,  preparations  to  guard  the  capital  w^ere  made,  and 
soon  aftf'i  svards,  news  came  that  Haniyasu,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  advan- 
cing fruui  the  direction  of  Yamashiro,  while  his  wife,  Ata,  was  leatiing  aiiuther 
force  from  Osaka,  theplan  being  to  unite  the  two  armies  for  the  attack  on  Yama- 
to. The  Emperor's  generals  at  once  assumed  the  offensive.  They  moved  first 
agauist  PrinesBS  Ata,  kiUed  her  and  ^ctaninatsd  h«r  fbrees;  aftdr  whisfal  they 
dealt  similarly  with  EhniyaSih  ThiaDhaipter  of  history  illusttates  the  unportant 
part  taken  by  woaneA  m  affairs  o£  State  ait  that  epoch,  and  ibeidsntslly  eottfirms 
the  fai^-t  that  armour  was  Worn  by  men- in  battle.      *  •  ♦  . 

The  four  Imperial  generals  were  now  able  to  resimie  their  temporarily  in- 
ternipted  campaigns.  According  to  the  Chrovirh  f^  they  completed  the  ik^kn 
assigned  to  them  and  returned  to  the  capital  within  six  months.  But  ^ttcIi  chron- 
ology cannot  be  reconciled  with  facts.    For  it  is  related  that  the  generals  sent 

1*  The  term  *'d6"  indieateB  a  group  of  provjuces.] 
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north warfl  l)y  the  western  seaboard  and  the  eastern  seaboard,  respectively,  came 
together  at  Aizu,^  one  reaching  that  place  vid  Jlitachi,  the  other  uid  Echigo. 
Thus,  it  would  result  that  Yamato  arouBs  «t  thdt.  reukote-^pocb  mmiutd  huD- 
dreds  of  miles  thrpugb  eouiitiy  tba  iMe  nimifouBmy  vrithin  » tew  montln. 
Furtber,  to  hmg  the  aborigiii*!  .tribes  into  eubiugiitionr  An  iaoUted  canqMugQ 
would  have  been  quite  inadequate.   Some  kind  of  permanent  control  w«s 

•essential,  and  there  is-eoUateral  evidence  <tbat  the  deseeudants  of  tbefoujr  printos- 
ly  generals,  during  many  genemtions,  occupied  the  position  of  provincial  mag- 

',Bates  and  exercised  virtually  denpotic^  sway  witliin  the  localities  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Thus  iu  tlie  provizjcea  of  Omi,  of  Suruga,  of  Mutsu,  of  Iwashirg,  of 
Iwaki,  of  Echigo, of  EtchCi,  of  Echizen.  of  Bizen,  of  Bitchu,  of  Bingo,  of  Harinia,  of 
Tamba,  and  elsewhere,  there  are  found  in  later  ages  noble  families  all  tracing 
their  descent  to  one  or  another  of  the.  Shiijio  sbdQun$  despMiGhed  on  the  tssk  of 

.  pacifying  tbe  country  ,in  the  days  ol  ihn^mpmt  Sujinv  TltasBfiealogics  whMi 
fiU  parses  of  the  Bewpda  fiom  tbe  d$yi$  o£  JlmmU'domwacds  iwint  dearJy  to  the 

.growth  of  a  powerful  feudial  aristoeracy,  for  the  younger  sons  born  to  successive 
sovereigns  bear,  for  the  most  part,  names  indicative  of  territorial  lordship;  but 
it  seems  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the  first  great  impetus  to  that  kind  of  doooil* 
tralizatioA  was  giveii  by  isujin 's  despatcti  of  the  Shids  Mgtma.  < 
' .  '  ■  •     •  •  .  •  •  »  .1   <  '  I  f  • 

AGRICtftTURE  AND  TAXATION    '  ! 

The  digging  of  reservoirs  and  tunnels  for  irrigating  rice-fields  received  un- 
preeedented  attcntioa  in  the  reign  of  this  Emperor,  and  m^ntloD  is  for  the  first 
time  made  of  •  taxes tributes  of  ''bow^oiohes  jyiidio£.fin^w4ips,^  in  other 
words,  thofirodupe  of  the  ehase  and  the  ppoducts  ofi  the  laimi.i  Aeenstis  was 
taken  for  taxation  purp^ses^'but  uiihappily  the  results  are  nowhere  recorded. 
The  Court  gave  itself  some  concern  about  maritime  transport  also.  A  rescript 
ordered  that  ships  should  be  built  . by  every  province,  hut  nothing  is  stated  to 
their  dimensions  or  luiture.  In  this  rescript  it  is  mentioned  that  the  people  of 
the  coast,  not  having  ships,  suffer  grievously  by  land  transport."  What  they 
Buffered  may  be  inferred  from  a  description  in  ihe  Chronicles  where  we  read  that 
at  the  building  of  tbe  tomb  of  a  princess,  "  the  people,  standing  close  to  each 
oth^r,  passed  the  stoikes  from-  hdnd>  to  .hand,  i«nd  thus-  trfmsported  thsia  ffom 
•Oflslcato:¥ainalq.'-  .  -i- 

'  ■  '  FOREIG.V  INTEHCOURSEJ         '  '' 

Korea,  when  Japanese  history  is  first  explicitly  concerned  with  it,  was 
peopled  by  a  nninher  of  semi-independent  tribes,  and  the  part  of  the  peninsula 
lying  southward  of  the  1 1  an  Hiver — ^that  is  to  say,  southward  of  the  present 
Seoul  —  comprised  three  kingdoms.  Of  these  MarHan  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
western  half  o£  the  peninsula  along  the  coa&t  of  the  Yellow  Sea;  while  Sin-liau 
and  Pyong'Han  formed  the  eastern  half,  lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  J^ao. 
The  three  Were  collectively  spoken  of  as  -  flawrJfan  (the  .thsee  HsiOr  But 
Japaa'ft  relationawith  the  peninsuU  did  jxot^  always  :«Avofaro  these  major  divi- 
sions. Her  annals  speak  of  Shiragi  (oT'  SiiubK''  Kara,  Kudara,  and  Koma. 
Shiragi  and  Kara  wr  rp  principalities  carved  lespectively  out  of  the  southeast 
and  south  of  Pyong-Han.  Thus,  they  lay  nearest  to  Japan>  the  Korea  Strait 
alone  inter^^eninp:,  and  the  Korea  Strait  was  almost  bride^l  by  islands.  Kudara 
jQonstituted  the  modern  B(<oul  and  its  vicinity;  i\ouia,  t^eaiied  also  Ixorai  aitftip 

Ueace  the  term  ' '  Aizu,"  for  at,£igmfiefl  "  to  meet."J 
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Korea,  Kokuli),  the  niodom  Pyong-yang  and  its  district.  These  two  places 
were  rendered  specially  accessible  by  the  rivers  I  Ian  and  Tadong  which  flowed 
througli  thcni  to  the  Yelluw  Sea;  but  of  course  in  this  respect  they  could  not 
compare  with  Shiragi  (Sinra)  and  Kara,  of  which  latter  place  the  Japanese  usufdr 
ly  spoke  as  MimanSi 

There  ean  aearoely  be  any  doubt  that  the  Korean  peninaula  waa  largely 
permeated  with  Chinese  influences  from  a  very  early  date,  but  the  proceswB 
which  produced  tiiait  result  need  not  be  detailed  here.  It  has  been  also  shown 
abave  that,  in  the  era  prior  to  Jimmu,  indications  arc  found  of  intercourse  be- 
tween Japan  and  Korea,  and  even  that  Susanoo  and  his  son  held  sway  in  Shiragi. 
But  the  first  direct  reference  made  by  Japanese  annals  to  Korea  occurs  in  the 
roiffn  of  Sujin,  33  n.c.  when  an  envoy  from  Kara  arrived  at  the  Mizugaki  C'ourt, 
praying;  that  a  Japanese  general  might  be  sent  to  compose  a  quarrel  which  had 
long  raged  between  Kara  and  Shiragi,  and  to  take  the  former  under  Japap 's 
proteotioo.  It'  appears  tha^  this  envoy  had  traveUed  by  a  .veiy  eircuitous 
route.  He  ortglnaliy  made  the  port  of  Anato  (modem  Nagato}i  but  Prmoe 
Iteutsu,  who  ruled  there,  daimed  to  be  the  sole  monarch  of  Japan  and  refused  to 
allow  the  envoy  to  proceed,  so  that  the  latter  had  to  ti^vel  north  and  enter 
Japan  m&  Kehi-no-nra  (now  Tsuruga). 

Incidentally  this  narrative  corroborates  a  statement  made  in  Chinese  history 
(compiled  in  the  Later  Han  era,  a.d.  25-220)  to  the  efTeet  that  many  Japanese 
provinces  claimed  to  be  under  hereditary  rulers  who  exerciBed  sovereign  rights. 
Such,  doubtlejis,  waA>  the  attitude  a^umed  by  acveral  of  the  Imperial  descendants 
who  had  obtained  provincial  estates.  The  Emperor  Sujin  received  the  envoy 
eourleottsly  and  aeemed  diepoeed  to  gmnt  hia  request,  but  his  Majesty  'a  death 
(90  B<o.)  intervened,  and  not  until  two  years  later  was  the  envoy  able  to  .return. 
His  n^seion  had  proved  ahortive^but  the  Emperor  Sulnin,  Sujin 'sauciBessor,  gave 
him  some  red-silk  fabrics  to  carry  home  and  conferred  on  his  country  tlie  name 
Mimana,  in  memory  of  Sujin^: whose  appellation  during  life  had  been  IVIimaki. 

These  dcfjuls  furnish  an  index  to  the  relations  that  existed  in  that  era  between 
the  neip:hl>ounng  states  of  the  1*  ar  Ea^it.  The  special  interest  of  the  incident 
lies,  however,  in  the  fact  tliat  it  furnishes  the  first  opportunity  of  comparing 
Japanese  history  with  Korean.  The  latter  has  two  claims  to  credence.  The 
first  is  that  it  assigns  no  incredible  ages  to  the  sovereigns  whose  reigns  it  records. 
Aoeording  to  Japanese  annals  there  were  Only  sev^  bocesstons  to  the  throne  of 
Yamato  during  the  first: four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Aoeording  to 
Korean  annals,  the  three  peninsular  principalities  had  fiutteeUf  seventeen,  and 
sixteen  acceaaions,  respectively,  in  the  same  interval.  The  seeond  claim  is  that, 
during  the  same  four  centuries,  the  histories  of  China  and  Korea  agree  in  ten 
dates  anfl  differ  in  two  only.^  On  the  whole,  therefore,  Korean  iinnals  deserve 
to  be  credited.  But  whereas  Japanese  history  represents  warfare  as  existing 
between  Kara  and  Shiragi  in 33  B.C.,  Korean  history  represents  the  conflict  as 
having  l)roken  out  in  a.d.  77.  There  is  a  difference  of  just  110  years,  and  the 
strong  probability  of  accuracy  is  on  the  Korean  side.  .  . 


THE  ELEVENTH  SOV£&&IGN«  SUININ  (29  B.C.— A.D.  70) 

Suinin,  second  son  of  his  predecessor,  obtained  the  throne  by  a  process  which 
frankly  igaored  the  principle  ol  pnmegteniture.  For  Bujiiii  haviQg.  an  equal 

For  a  roasterly  analysis  of  this  subiect  see  a  papw  on  Early  JaMtma$  Hitlonf  by  Mr. 
W.  Q.  AaUuk  in  Vol.  XVX  of  the  "  Translations  of  the  Asiatic  fipoiety  ot  Jjipan."] .  :i 
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affection  for  his  two  sons,  confessed  himself  unable  to  choose  \vlii(?h  of  tlieni  bliould 
be  his  successor  and  waa  therefore  guided  by  a  compiirisoii  oi  their  dreams,  the 
fesalt  being  "diat  the  younger  was  dedared  Prinee  Imperial^  and  tha  elder  be* 
came  duke  of  the  provincee  oi^  Kamitsuke  (nxm  KOtsufce).  and  Shtmotouke, 
Suinm,  like  all  the  monarehs  of  that  age,  had  many  oonflortBi>mii0  are  catalogued 
in  the  Records  ami  their  offspring  numbered*  osEtosn,  many  of  whom  reoeived 
local  titles  and  had  estates  eonf erred  in  the  provinces.  la  fact,  this  pioeeaa  of 
ramifying  the  Tmpmal  family  went  on  continuously  from  reign  to  reign. 

There  are  in  the  story  of  thi-^  povrrnic:n  somo  wry  pathetic  elements.  Priiire 
Saho,  elder  brother  of  the  Empress,  plott  wi  to  U8ur{)  the  throne.  Having  cajoled 
his  sister  into  an  admission  that  her  brother  was  dearer  than  her  husband,  he 
bade  her  prove  it  by  killing  the  Emperor  in  his  sleep.  But  when  an  opportunity 
offered  fo  perpetrate  the  deed  aa  the  sovereign  lay  sleeping  with  hit  knees  as 
pillow,  her  heart  melted,  and  her  team»  fcUiiq;  on  tlieEmpem'alao^  disturbed 
his  slumber.  He  sought  the  eausoof  her  distress^  and  learning  it,  sent  a  force 
to  seize  the  rebd.-  Remofsedrove  the  Empress  to  die  with  Prince  8ab04  Carry- 
ing her  little  son,  she  entered  the  fort  where  her  brother  with  his  followers  had 
taken  refuge.  The  Imperial  troops  set  fire  to  the  fort  —  which  is  described  as 
having  been  built  with  rice-bags  piled  up  —  and  the  Empress  emerged  with  tlie 
child  in  her  arms;  but  having  thus  provided  for  its  safety,  she  fled  again  to  the 
fort  and  perished  with  her  brother.  This  terrible  scene  appears  to  havegiven  the 
child  such  a  shock  that  he  [osi  the  use  of  speech,  and  the  Recorda  devote  large 
'space  to  desoriKmig  the  means  employed- fov  the teiusemeM  (tf  the  ebUd,  the  long 
ohsse  Knd  final  capture  of  a  swan  whose  cry,  as  it  flaw  ovetfaeAdi  hadfimt  moved 
the  youth  to  speech,  and  the  cure  ultimately,  effected  by  building  a  shrine  for 
the  worship  of  the  deity  of  Izumo,  who,  in  a  prevwos  age,  had  been  compelled 
to  abdicate  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  in  favour  of  a  later  descendant  of  the 
Sun  goddess,  and  whos(>  resentment  was  thereafter  oftfitt  ceaponsibAe  foff  oaUuni^ 
ties  overtaking  the  Court  or  the  people  of  Japan. 

THE  ISB  SHBINB  AND  THE  PRACTICE  OP  JUlfSHI  ' 

'  •  *  •  *i  I 

Two  events  specially  memorabla  tfak  ttag^.  were  the  tranrfer  of  the-shrine 
;of  the  Sun  goddess  to  Ise,  where  it  has  remained  ever  smoe,  and  thi  abolttloii  of 
'the  icostom  of  junaki,  or  following  in  death.  The  latter  shoeking  utage,  a  Oonunan 

rite  of  animistic  religion,  was  in  part  voluntary,  in  part  compulsory.  In  its 
latter  aspect  it  came  vividly  under  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Suinin  when  the 
tomb  of  his  younger  brother,  Yamato,  having  been  built  within  earshot  of  the 
])alaee,  tlie  eries  of  his  personal  attendants,  buried  alive  around  his  grave,  were 
lieanl,  day  and  night,  until  death  brought  silence.  In  the  following  year  (a.d.  3), 
the  Empress  having  died,  a  courtier,  Nomi-no-Sukunc,  advised  the  substitution 
of  eluy  figures  for  the  victims  hitherto  sacrificed.  Nominally,  the.  practice  of 
compulsory  jiiasAi  ceased  from  that  dats,^  but  voluntary  junM  oontiaudd  to 
find  occasional  observance  until  modsm-tinMS. 

•WRESTLINa 

The  name  of  Nomi-no-Sukune  is  associated  with  thn  first  mention  of  wrestling 
'in  Jupantise  history.   By  the  Chronicles  a  brief  account  is  given  of  a  match  be- 

(>  Of  course  it    t  o  be  remf>mher(Hl  that  the  dates  given  by  il^paneBe  pnor  to  the 

fifth  cenlury  a.d.  are  very  apocryphal.] 
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tween  Nonii  and  Taenia-no-Kuchaya.  'riu' latter  was  represented  to  he  so  strong 
that  he  could  break  horns  and  straighten  hooks.  His  frfM|uently  expressed  de- 
sire was  to  find  a  worthy  competitor.  Nomi-no-tfukmu',  sunuaoned  from  Izumo 
by  the  Emperor,  met  Kueiiaya  in  the  libts  of  the  paiace  of  Tamaki  and  kicked 
him  to  death.  WrestUng  thereafter  beeame  a  natioiial  ii88tinie»  Imi  its  methoda 
undwweiit  radical  chatige,  kickmg  being  aboMied  altogather* 

FOREIGN  INTERCOURSE 

It  is  believed  by  Japanese  historians  that  during  the  reign  of  Suinin  a  local 
government  station  (ehinju-fu)  was  established  in  Anra  province  of  Mimana, 
and  that  this  station,  subsequently  known  as  Nippon-JUf  was  transferred  to 
Tsukushi  (Kjnishii)  and  named  Dazai-fu  when  Japan's  influence  in  Mimana 
waned.  Tlic  first  general  (shogun)  of  the  clunju-fu  was  Prince  Sliihutaii,  and 
the  term  kiahi  —  which  in  Korea  signified  headman  —  was  thenceforth  incoro 
porated  into  his  family  name.  To  the  membera  of  thAt  family  in  later  generar 
tions  waa  entntaled  the  oonduct  of  the  Empire  'a  foreign  affairs.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Imperial  Court  in  Yamato  paid  much  attention  to  oversea 
countries  in  early  eras.  Intercourse  with  these  waa  conducted,  for  the  moat 
part,  by  the  local  magnates  who  held  sway  in  the  western  regions  of  Japan. 

It  was  durinq;  the  n  ign  of  Suinin,  if  Japanese  chronology  be  accepted,  that 
notices  of  Japan  began  to  appear  in  Chinese  history  —  a  history  which  justly 
claims  to  l)e  rehable  from  145  B.C.  Under  the  Later  Han  dynasty  (a.d.  25-220), 
great  progress  was  made  iu  literature  and  art  by  the  people  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom, and  this  progress  naturally  extended,  not  only  to  Korea,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Chinese  sovereign,  Wu-Ti,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ 
and  waa  still  partly  under  the  rule  of  Chinese  governors,  but  also  to  the  maritime 
regions  of  Japan,  whence  the  shores  of  Korea  were  almost  within  sight,  Chinj^ 
in  those  ages  was  incomparably  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  country  in  the 
Orient,  and  it  had  become  the  custom  with  adjacent  States  to  send  emissaries 
to  her  Court,  bearing  gifts  which  she  handsomely  requited;  so  that  while,  from 
one  point  of  view,  tlie  envoys  niisht  be  regarded  as  tribute-carriers,  from  another, 
the  ceremony  presented  tlie  character  of  a  mere  interchange  of  neighbuurly 
civilities.  In  Japan,  again,  administrative  centralization  was  still  imperfect. 
Some  of  the  local  magnates  had  not  yet  been  brought  fully  under  the  sway  of  the 
Yamato  invaders,  and  some,  as  scions  of  the  Imperial  family,  arrogated  a  oon- 
siderable  measure  of  independence.  Thus  it  resulted  that  several  of  these  pro- 
vincial dukes — or  *'  kings,"  as  not  a  few  of  them  were  called — maintained  rela- 
tions with  Korea,  and  through  her  despatched  tribute  missions  to  the  Chinese 
Court  from  time  to  time. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Chinese  historians  of  the 
first  century  a.d.  writing:  "I'iie  \Va  (Japanese)  dwell  southeast  of  Han  ^  (Korea) 
on  a  mountainous  island  in  midocean.  Their  country  is  divided  into  more  than 
one  hundred  provinces.    Since  the  time  when  Wu-Ti  b.  c.)  overthrew 

Korea,  they  (the  Japanese)  have  communicated  with  the  Han  (Korean)  authori- 
ties by  means  of  a  postal  service.  There  are  thirty<^wo  provinoea  which  do  so, 
all  of  which  siyle  their  rulers *kinsB,'whoare  hereditary.  The  sovereignof  Great 
Wa  resides  in  Yamato,  distant  12,000  U  (4000  miles)  from  the  frontier  of  the 
province  of  Yolang  (the  modera  Pyoni^yang  ia  Korea).  In  the  second  year  of 

[■Ills  nrM>oMHHry  f  o  di.stinguish  carefully  between  the  Han  dynaaty  of  China  and  the  tenn 
*'Han"  as  a  designation  of  Korea.] 
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Chung-yuan  (a.d.  57) ,  in  the  reign  of  Kwang-wu,  the  Ito^  country  sent  an  envoy 
with  tribute,  who  styled  himself  Ta-fu.  He  came  from  the  most  western  part 
of  tho  Wa  country.  Kurang-wu  presented  him  with  a  seal  and  libbon/'  [Aa- 

ton 's  translation.] 

These  passages  liavc  provoked  much  discussion,  but  Japanese  annalists  are 
for  the  most  part  agreed  that  "Ito"  should  be  read  "I-no-na,"  which  corresponds 
with  the  ancient  Na-no-Agata,  the  present  Naka-gori  in  Chikuzen,  an  identifira- 
tion  consistent  with  etymology  and  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  17U4,  a.  gold 
yeal  supposed  to  be  tlic  original  of  the  one  mentioned  above,  was  dug  out  of  the 
ground  in  that  region.  In  short,  Na-no-Agata  is  identical  with  andent 
Wataiumi*no-Kuniy  which  was  one  of  the  countries  of  Japan's  intercourse. 
Further,  the  Yamato  of  the  Hou-Han  historians  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  prov- 
ince of  that  name  in  central  Ji^mui,  but  as  one  of  the  western  districts,  whether 
Yamato  in  Higo,  or  Yamato  in  Chikugo.  It  has  been  riirewdly  suggested  '  that 
the  example  of  Korea  had  much  influence  in  inducing  the  local  rulers  in  the 
western  and  soutliera  provinces  to  obtain  the  Chinese  Court's  recognition  of 
their  administrative  status,  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  dominant  motive, 
it  seems  certain  that  frequent  intercourse  took  place  between  Japan  and  China 
vid  Korea  iinine(liat(»ly  before  and  aftrr  the  b(\<;inning  of  the  Christian  era. 
A^nin,  that  Koreftn-^  erune  freely  to  Japan  and  settled  there  is  attested  by  the 
ca^e  of  a  son  of  itie  Kuig  of  Shira^i  who,  coniin^^  to  the  Tajima  region,  took  a  . 
Japanese  wife  and  established  himself  ther(>,  founding  a  distinguished  family. 
The  closing  episode  of  the  Emperor  Suinin's  life  was  the  despatch  of  Tajima 
Mori,  this  immigrant's  descendant,  to  the  country  of  Tokoyo,  nominally  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  orange-seeds,  but  probably  with  the  ulterior  motive  of 
exploration. 

Thereader  isfdready  familiar  with  this  Tokoyo-no-Kuni  (Eternal  Land) .  We 
hear  of  it  first  as  the  home  of long-atnging  birds*'  summoned  to  take  part  In 
enticing  the  Sun  goddess  from  her  cave.  Then  it  figures  as  the  final  retreat  of 
Sukuna-hikona,  the  i^scalapius  of  the  mythological  age.  Then  we  find  one  of 
Jimmu 's  elder  brothers  treading  on  tho  waves  to  reach  it.  Then  we  hear  of  it 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  billows  that  make  I  se  their  bourne,  and  now  it  is  described 
by  Tajima  Mori  in  his  death-song  a.s  the  "mysterious  realm  of  gods  and 
genii  "  so  distant  that  ten  years  W'"*e  needed  to  reach  it  and  re^turn.  It  ai)pears 
intact  to  ]iav(»  been  an  (7)it!iet  for  Clnna  in  general,  and  the  destination  of  Tajima 
Mori  is  believefl  to  have  been  Shantnng,  to  reach  which  place  by  poa  from  Japan 
was  a  great  fent  of  navigation  in  those  primitive  days.  Tajima  Mori  returned 
to  find  the  Kiiipei  or  dead,  and  in  despair  he  committed  suicide. 

AORICULTUBB  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  reclamation  of  land  for  purposes  of  rice  cultivation  went  on  vigorously 
during  Suinin 's  reign.  More  than  eight  hundred  ponds  and  aqueducts  are  said 
to  have  been  constructed  by  order  of  the  sovereign  for  irrigation  uses  throughout 
the  provinces.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  practice  of  formally  consulting; 
Court  officials  about  administrative  problems  had  its  origin  at  this  time.  No 
definite  oiganisatiou  for  the  purpose  was  yet  created,  but  it  became  customary 

The  iUeograpbfi  composing  this  word  were  pronounced  "  I-to"  at  the  time  when  ihey  weare 
written  by  the  Hou-Han  historianB,  but  they  subsequently  received  the  sound  of  *'Wo-au"  or 

By  Dr.  Ariga,  an  eminent  Japanese  authority.] 
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to  convpnc  distingnishod  scions  of  the  Tmpfrii^l  line  and  hraH*';  of  great  subject- 
faniiiies  to  discuss  ;ind  report  upon  aliairs  of  Suik\  Another  innovation  referred 
to  in  this  era  was  the  olTcrinp;  of  weH]M>ris  of  war  at  tlic  shrines.  \\'e  read  of  as 
many  ai>  a  thousand  swords  being  forged  to  form  jjurt  of  tiie  .saered  treasures  at 
the  shrine  of  Ise-no-Kanii,  and  the  occasion  was  seized  to  organize  a  number  of 
bereditaiy  corporations  {be)  of  brm-makers  and  armourers.  These  Were  plaeed 
under  the  control  of  Prince  Inishiki,  another  of  the  captains  of  the  Imperial 
fife-guards  (mononobe  no  Obiio),  It  is  thus  evident  that  aomething  more  than 
a  religious  rite  Was  involved  in  these  measures. 

THE  TWELFTH  EMPEUOR.  KEIKO  (A  D.  71—180) 

According  to  the  Records,  Keiko  v,'".'^  fPTi  feet  two  inches  highland  his  shank 
meiisured  four  feet  one  inch.  His  nomination  as  I'rince  Imperial  was  an  even 
more  arbitrary  violation  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  than  the  ease  of  lii.i*  predtv 
cessor  had  been,  for  he  was  chosen  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother  merely  be- 
cause, when  the  two  youths  were  casually  questioned  as  to  what  they  wished  for, 
the  elder  said,  **  a  bow  and  arrows, "  and  the  younger,  "  the  empire."  The  detu* 
sive^iature  of  the  Nthongi*s  chronology  in  these  prehistoric  epochs  is  exemplified 
in  the  annals  of  this  sovereign,  for  he  is  represented  as  ha\nng  been  in  his  eighty- 
third  year  when  he  asc  ended  the  throne,  yet,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he 
took  a  consort  who  bore  him  thirteen  children,  and  altofrether  his  progeny  num- 
bered eighty  sons  and  daughters  by  seven  wives.  His  plan  of  providing  for  these 
numerous  scions  constituted  tiie  first  systematization  of  a  custom  which  had  been 
observed  in  a  fitful  manner  by  several  of  his  predecessors.  They  had  given  to 
their  sons  local  titles  and  estates  but  had  not  required  them  to  leave  the  capital. 
Keiko,  however,  appointed  his  sons,  with  three  exceptions,  to  the  i>osition  of 
provincial  or  district  viceroy,  preserving  their  Imperial  connexion  by  calling 
them  wake,  or  branch  families.  This  subject  will  present  itself  for  further  notice 
during  the  reign  of  Keiko 's  successor. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  this  epoch  was  the  Emperor's  military 
ex'pedition  in  person  to  quell  tlie  rel)ellious  Kumaso  (q.r.)  in  Kyiishu.  There 
had  not  been  any  instance  of  the  sovereign  taking  the  field  in  person  since 
Jimmu's  time,  and  the  importance  attaching  to  the  insurrection  is  thus  shown. 
Allowance  has  to  be  made,  however,  for  the  fact  that  the  territory  held  by  these 
KuiUiUio  in  the  south  of  K^nishu  was  protected  by  a  natural  rampart  of  stupen- 
dous mountain  ranges  which  rendered  military  access  arduous,  and  which,  in 
after  ages,  enabled  a  great  feudatory  to  defy  the  Central  Oovernment  for  cen- 
turies. In  connexion  with  this  expedition  a  noteworthy  fact  is  that  female 
chieftains  were  found  ruling  in  the  provinces  of  Suwo  and  Bingo.  They  were 
not  aliens,  but  belonged  to  t  t  Yamato  race,  and  their  existence  goes  far  to 
account  for  the  appellation,  ''(Queens'  Country,"  applied  by  Chinese  historians 
to  the  only  part  of  Japan  with  which  the  peoi)h^  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  were 
familiar,  namely,  Kyusliu  and  the  west-coast  provinces.  Keiko ',s  reign  is  re- 
markable chiefly  for  this  expedition  to  the  south,  wiiich  involved  a  residence  of 
six  years  in  Hyuga,  and  for  the  campaigns  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Japan's 
heroes,  Prince  Yamato-dake.  The  military  prowess  of  the  sovereign,  the  fight- 
hig  genius  of  Yamato-dake,  and  the  administrative  ability  of  Takenouchi-no- 
Sukune,  the  first  "prime  minister"  mentioned  in  Japanese  history,  combined  to 
pve  signal  6clai  to  the  reign  of  Keiko. 

Arriving  at  this  stage  of  the  annals,  we  are  able  to  pcaveive  what  an  influence 
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was  exercised  on  tho  fortunes  of  the  country  hy  its  topographical  features.  The 
Bouthwcrftern  seetiuiis  of  tlie  islands  are  comi)aratively  aeee^ible  from  the  centre 
(Chugoku  or  Kinai),  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  but  the  northeastern  are  guard- 
ed by  nioiintain  chains  which  can  be  crossed  only  by  arduous  and  easily  defended 
It  was,  therefore,  in  these  northeastern  provinees  that  the  Yemishi 
maintained  their  independence  until  their  strength  was  broken  by  the  splendid 
campaign  of  Yamato-dake;it  was  in  these  northeastern  provinces  that  the  bushi, 
noblest  product  of  Japanese  civilization,  was  nurtured;  it  was  in  the  same  prov- 
inces that  the  Taira  family  made  its  brilliant  (Ubut,  and  it  was  by  abandoning 
these  provinces  for  the  sweets  of  Kyoto  that  the  Taira  fell;  it  was  in  the  north- 
eastern })rovin('('H  tliat  Miiiamoto  Yoritomo,  the  father  of  military  feudalism, 
establislied  himself,  to  be  followed  in  snccessiuu  by  the  Hojo,  the  Aslnkaga,  and 
tlie  Tokugawj4,  and  it  is  in  the  northeusteru  provinces  that  tlie  Aleiji  Govern- 
ment has  its  seat  of  power. 

We  can  not  wonileri  therefore,  that  modem  historiographers  have  devoted 
much  labour  to  tracing  the  route  followed  by  Yamato-dake 's  troops  and  ration- 
alizing the  figurative  or  miraculous  features  of  the  narratives  told  in  the  Kojiki 
and  the  Nihongi.  It  is  enough  to  know,  however,  that  he  overran  the  whole 
region  stretching  from  the  provinces  along  the  Eastern  Sea  as  far  as  Iwaki; 
crossed  west  ward  throu^^ii  Iwashiro  to  Echigo  on  the  west  coast,  and  turning 
southward,  made  his  way  throiiprh  Shinano  and  Mino  In  Owari,  whence,  suffer- 
ing Irum  a  wound  caused  by  a  |K)isoned  arrow,  he  sti  u^gied  on  to  Ise  and  died 
there.  This  campaign  seems  to  have  occupied  ten  years,  and  Yamato-dake  was 
only  thirty  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  marched  against  the  Kumaso  in 
the  south  at  the  age  of  sbcteen.  The  Chromdes  relate  that  when  crossing  the 
Usui  Pass  and  looking  down  on  the  sea  where  his  loved  consort  had  cast  herself 
into  the  waves  to  quell  their  fury,  the  great  warrior  sighed  thrice  and  exclaimed, 
'^My  wife,  my  wife,  my  wife!"  {Aga  tmma  haya),  whereafter  the  provinces 
east  of  the  mountain  were  designated  Azuma. 

It  was  imagin<'d  until  quite  recent  times  tliat  the  pass  referred  to  was  the 
well-known  Usui  Toge  on  the  Naka^sendd  road;  but  Dr.  Kume  has  shown  that 
such  a  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  any  rational  itinerary  of  Yamato-dake 's 
march,  and  that  the  sea  in  question  cannot  be  seen  from  that  defile.  The  pass 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicles  is  another  of  the  same  name  not  far  from  the  Hakone 
region,  and  the  term  "  Asuma  "  "had  always  been  used  to  designate  the  Eastern 
Provinces."  Throughout  the  B$wrd9  and  the  ChrotMee  frequent  instances 
occur  of  attempts  to  derive  place-names  from  appropriate  legends,  but  probably 
in  many  cases  the  legend  was  suggested  by  the  name.  In  connexion  with 
Yamato-dake 's  career,  a  circumstance  is  recorded  which  indirectly  points  to  the 
absence  of  history  at  that  period.  In  order  to  immortalize  the  memory'  of  the 
hero,  hereditary  corporations  {be)  called  after  him  were  created.  These  Take-be 
gave  their  names  to  the  districts  where  they  lived,  in  Ise,  Izumo,  Mimasaka, 
and  Bi2cn. 

FEMALE  HOSTAGES 

Another  custom  inaugurated  by  this  sovereign  was  to  require  that  the  rulers 
of  provinces  should  send  to  the  Yamato  Court  female  hostages.  The  first  exam* 
pie  of  this  practice  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  an  Imperial  visit  to  the  regions 
overrun  by  Yamato-dake 's  forces.  Each  of  twelve  kuni-yatsuko  (provincial 
rulers)  was  required  to  send  one  damsel  for  the  purpose  of  serving  in  the  cuhnary 
departmtent  of  the  palace.  They  were  called  makwa-ko  (pillow^chikO  and  they 
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seem  to  have  been  iiltiiiMitelsr  drafted  into  the  ranks  of  the  unefne  (ladie&-in^ 
waiting).  JajMnese  historians  hold  that  the  makwoF-ko  were  daughters  of  the 
local  magnates  by  whom  they  were  sent,  though  the  fact  of  that  rdatiooship  is 
not  clearly  stated  in  either  the  Records  or  the  Chromdea, 


TABU  AND  MIYAKE 

In  the  annals  of  Sninin  *s  reign  brief  reference  is  made  to  granaries  {miyake) 
erected  by  order  of  the  Court.   The  number  of  these  was  increased  in  Keiko's 

time,  and  it  is  further  mentioned  th:^t  n  hereditary  corporation  of  riee-field 
cultivators  [tabc)  were  organized  for  sorvi  (  ■  on  the  Imperial  estates.  The  miyake 
were  at  once  storehouse  and  oihceis  for  administering  agricultural  affairs. 

THB  THIBT£ENTH  EMPEROR.  SEIMU  (AJ>.  131—100) 

The  thirteenth  Emperor,  Seinni,  oecnpied  the  throne  for  fifty-nine  years, 
according  to  the  Chronicles,  but  the  only  noteworthy  feature  of  liis  reign  was  the 
organization  of  local  government^  and  the  details  of  his  system  are  so  vaguely 
started  as  to  he  incomprehensible  without  much  reference  and  some  hypotheses. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  facts  are  these:  Imperial  princes  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  evidences  of  abili^  or  courage  were  despatched  to  places  of 
special  importance  in  the  provinces,  under  the  name  of  ttake,  a  term  conveying 
the  signification  of  "branch  of  the  Impend  family."  .There  is  reason  to  think 
that  these  appointments  were  designed  to  extend  the  prestige  of  the  Court  rather 
tiiaa  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  provincial  affairs.  The  latter  duty  was 
entrusted  to  officials  called  kum-no-miyatsuko  and  agata-nuski,  which  may  be 
translated  "provincial  governor"  and  district  headman  "  The  word miyatsit' 
ko  literaiiy  signifies  "  honourable  {mi)  servant  (yatsuko  or  yakko).'* 

In  the  most  ancient  times  all  snhjects  were  yakko,  hut  subsequently  those 
holdmg  office  at  Court  were  distinguished  as  omr  (Ln  andee).  Persons  eligible 
for  the  post  of  provincial  governor  seem  to  have  hvvn  clioscn  from  among  men  of 
merit,  or  Imperial  princes,  or  chiefs  of  aboriginal  tribes.  There  was  little 
exclusiveness  in  this  respect.  The  rate  of  expan^on  of  the  area  under  Imperial 
sway  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  thai  whereas  thm  were  idne  provinces 
(kunt)  in  Jimmu's  time,  one  was  added  by  Kaikwa,  eleven  by  Sujin,  seven  by 
Keik5y  and  eixty-tbree  by  Selmu^  making  a  total  of  ninety-one.  Yet,  though 
by  the  time  ol  the  last  named  sovereiga  almost  the  whole  of  the  southern  and 
central  regions  were  included  In  the  administrative  circle,  the  northern  prov- 
inces, some  of  the  western,  and  certain  regions  in  thesoutli  (KyflshQ)  were  not 
yet  fully  wrested  from  the  Yemishi  and  the  Kumaso.  In  subsequent  reign?  t  h  n 
rate  of  growth  was  as  follows:  Chnai  (a.d.  192-200),  two  provinces;  Ojin  (270- 
310),  twenty-one ;Nintoku  (313-399), seven;  Hansh5  (406-411)  andlnkyd  (412- 
453),  one  each;  Yriryaku(457  159), three;  Keitai  (507-531 ),  one;  and  eight  others 
at  untrac(»able  periods,  the  tot  al  being  one  hundred  thirty-five. 

The  ngntn  was  a  division  smaller  than  a  province  (knni).  It  corresponded  to 
the  modem  kd^ri  or  gun,  and  its  nearest  English  equivalent  is  ''district.'*  A 
distinction  must  be  made,  however,  between  agata  and  mUagnta.  The  latter 
were  Imperial  domains  wIk  lice  the  Court  derived  its  resource's,  and  their  dinicu- 
sions  varied  greatly.  A  smaller  administrative  district  than  the  again  was  the 
imffi*^  This  we  learn  from  a  Chinese  book  —  the  Japanese  annals  being  silent 
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aa'  the  subject — consisted  of  ol^ty  houses,  and  ten  inagi  constitutid  s  hmd. 
The  term  inagi  was  also  applied  to  Uue  obief  locaLolQIeiaL  of  the  region,  who  may 
be  designated  ''Majror."  •      .    .  .    ^  - 

THE  FOURTEENTH  EMPEROR,  CHCAI  (A.D.  19i—2M)  AND  THE  EMPRESS 

jfiNGo  (A.D.  'aoi— aet) 

Were  the  Records  our  sole  guide,  the  early  incideuta  of  Chuai 's  rciga  would 
be  wrapped  in  obscurity.  For  when  we  first  meet  bim  in  the  pages  of  the 
fCqjikif  h^  i«  in  a  palace  on  the  northern  shoresof  the  Shimonosekl  Stridti  whence 
be  soon  erosses  to  the  Ksehii  palace  in  K3rf&shtl«  Hia  predecessonB*  while  in- 
variably changing  their  residences  On  tnounting  the  throne,  had  always  chosen 
a  site  for  the  new  palace  in  Yamato  or  a  neighbouring  province,  but  the  Records, 
without  any  cxplanntinn,  carry  Chuai  to  f  far  south  after  his  accession.  The 
Chronicles  are  more  cxjilicit.  From  tlicm  we  gather  that  Chuai  ^  who  was  the 
second  son  of  Yaiuato-dake  and  is  descrilK'd  as  liaving  been  tvii  feet  high  with 
"a  countenance  of  perfect  beauty"  —  wa.s  a  remarkably  active  sovereign.  He 
commenced  his  reign  by  a.  piDgrciis  to  Tsjuruga  (then  called  Tsuiiuga)  ou  the 
west  coast  of  the  mainland,  and,  a  month  later,  he  made  an  expedition  to  Kii 
on  the  opposite  shore.  While  in  the  latter  province  he  received  news  of  a  revoU 
of  the  Kumaso,  and  at  once  taking  shipi  he  went  by  sea  to  Shimonoseki,  whither 
he  summoned  the  Empress  from  Tsuruga.  An  expetlition  against  the  Kumaao 
was  then  organized  imc^  partially  carried  out,  but  the  Emperor's  force  was 
beaten  and  he  himself  received  a  fatal  arrow-wound.  Both  the  Records  and  the 
Chronicler  relate  that,  on  the  eve  of  thi^^  disa.struus  move  ag;ainst  tlie  Kunui^so, 
the  Kiiipn  ss  had  a  n  vehaiou  urging  the  EmixTur  to  turn  his  arms  against  Jvorea 
as  the  Kumaso  wore  not  worthy  of  liis  nteel.  But  Chuai  rejected  the  advice 
with  scoi  n,  and  the  Kojiki  alleges  tliat  the  outraged  deities  punished  liim  with 
death,  tliough  doubtless  a  Kumaso  arrow  was  ttic  instrument.  His  d«nise  was 
carefully  concealed,  and  the  Empress,  musl^ering  the.  troops,  took  vengeance 
upon  the  Kumaso. 

Thereafter  her  Majesty  became  the  central  figui:e  In  a  page  of  history  —  or 
romance  —  which  has  provoked  more  controversy  than  any  inouient  in  Japanese 
annuls.  A  descendant  of  the  Korean  prince,  Ama-no-Hihoko,  who  settled  in  the 
province  of  Tajima  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Suinin,  phe  mufst  have 
possessed  traditional  knowledge  of  bhiragi,  w!u  iice  her  ancestor  had  emigrated* 
She  was  the  third  consort  of  C'huai.  His  first  had  borne  him  two  sons  who  were 
of  adult  age  when,  iu  tlie  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  married  Jingo,^  a  lady 
"intelhgent,  shrewd,  and  with  a  countenance  of  such  blooming  loveUness  that 
her  father  wondered  at  it."  To  this  appreciation  of  her  character  must  be  added 
the  attributes  of  boundless  ambition  and  brave  resourcefulneBs.  Hie  annals 
represent  her  as  bent  from  the  outset  on  the  conc]uest  of  Korea  and  as  receiving 
the  support  and  encoura|pement  of  Takenouchi-no-Sukune,  who  had  served  her 
husband  and  his  predecessor  as  prune  minister.  A  military  expedition  over- 
sea led  by  a  sovereign  in  person  had  not  been  heard  of  since  the  days  of  Jimmu, 

['  It  should  be  cli  arly  iindprTfood  that  the  names  h\-  which  the  Bovereigns  are  called  in 
these  [jagCH,  arc  the  posihuniuus  appellations  Kivcn  to  them  in  later  limea  when  Chinese  ideo- 
flpraphs  camft  into  use  and  Chiiies-e  eustoms  beg.ui  to  be  followed  in  such  mHttcrs.  The  post- 
humous name  was  compiled  wit li  reference  to  the  character  or  nchieveinent«  of  the  sovereign. 
Tlius  "Jingo"  signifies  "divine  merit,"  on  account  of  her  eoiiquchts;  "Chuai"  means  "lament- 
able second  son,"  with  reference  to  his  evil  fate,  and  "  Keiko  '  implies  "great  deeds. "  These 
three  sovereigns  were  called  during  life,  OkinagapTaraahi,  Toraahi-Nal^tsu,  and  0-Tarashi, 
respectively.)  •  D.g,l.ze<i  by  L.OOgle 
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and  to  reconcile  officials  and  troops  to  sttoh  an  undertaking  tiiie  elements  divio^ 
revelation  had  to  he  introduced.  At  every  stage  signs  and  portents  were  vouch- 
safed by  the  guardian  deities.  By  tlieir  interventiou  the  Eini>ro68}  was  shown  to 
be  possescjetl  of  mirjiculous  i)ro\vci>4>,  and  at  their  instance  troops  and  ships 
asst'nibled  spontaneously.  Tiie  armada  sailed  under  divine  puithuice,  a  gentle 
spirit  protecting  the  Emprebs,  and  a  warlike  .spirit  leading  the  vaii  of  her  forces.' 
The  god  of  the  wind  sent  a  strong  breeze;  the  god  of  the  sea  ruled  the  waves* 
favourably;  all  the  great  fishes  accompamed  the  squadron,  and  an  unprependent- 
ed  tide  bore  the  sbipa  far  hUand.  Fighting  became  unnecessary.  The  King 
of  Shiragi  did  homage  at  once  and  promised  tribute  and.  allegiance  forever^  and 
the  other  monarchs  of  the  peninsula  followed  his  example.  In  shorty  Korea  was 
oonquered  and  incoiporaled  with  the  dominions  of  Japan.  ■ 

CRltlClSM  OP  THE  XlLBGED  CONQUEST  OP  KOREA 

By  some  learned  historiographera  the  whole  of  the  above  account  \s  pro- 
nounced a  hclion.    There  was  no  such  invasion  of  Korea,  they  say,  nor  does 
the  narrative  deserve  more  mdit  tlian  the  legend  of  tite  Argonauta  or  the  tale  of* 
Troy.  But  tiiat  is  probably  too  drastie  a  viev.  Thene  can  kideed  be  little 
doubt  that  the  <M)mpilerB  of  the  Nihonoi  embeUiab^  the  bald  tradition  wdth' 
imaginary  details;  used  names  which  did  not  exist  until  centuries  aftea;  the  epoch' 
referred  to;  drew  .upon  the  resources  of  Chinese  history  for  the  utteiteioea  they: 
asf  rihe  to  the  Empre<^s  and  for  the  weapons  they  assigtt  to  her  8oidieia»  and  were; 
guilty  of  at  least  two  serious  anaehronisais. 

But  none  of  these  faults  dishgurcs  the  story  jus  told  in  the  pages  of  the  Kojiki, 
which  was  written  before  the  Nihongi.  It  has  al\va>  s  to  hv  renu^mbered  that  the 
compilers  of  the  latter  essayed  the  impossible  task  of  adjusting  a  new  chronology 
to  events  extending  over  many  centuries,  and  that,  the  resulting  discrepancies  of 
dates  does  not  necessarily  discredit  the  events  themselyea.  It  haa  also  to  be  le* 
membered  that  the  same  compilers  were  required  to  robe  their  facts  in  Chinese 
costume  and  that  the  consequent  ill-fits  and  artificialities  do  not  of  n(  c  essity  viti- 
ate  the  facts.  In  the  particular  case  under  consideration  did  the  Kojiki  stand 
alone,  little  doubt  would  ever  have  been  entertained  about  thereaUty  of  an  armed 
'  xppdition  to  Korea,  under  the  Empress  Jingo.  The  sober  and  unrx;"ZG;f  rat- 
ed narrative  of  that  hi.story  would  have  been  acGepted^  l^ss.qnly  the  miraculous 
portents  which  aeeonipany  it. 

As  to  the  date  of  tlie  invasion,  however,  it  must  have  reniainetl  obscure:  the, 
Kcjiki'8  narrative  furnishes  one  clue.  According  to  Korean  history,  an  appar^ 
ently  unimportant  descent  upon  Sinra  (Shiragi)  took  place  in  a»d.  219;  a  more 
serious  one  in  233,  when  the  Japanese  ships  were  burned  and  their  crews  massa* 
cred,  and  a  still  more  formidable  one  in  249,  when  a  . Sinra  statesman  who  had 
brought  on  the  invasion  by  using  insulting  language  towards  the  sovereign  oC 
Japan  in  prcsejice  of  a  Japanese  ambassador,  gave  himself  up  to  the  Japanese , 
in  the  hope  of  appeasing  their  ang(  r.    They  burnt  him,  and  proceeded  to  be-, 
scige  Keumsyong,  the  Sinra  capital,  but  were  ulfiiiiately  beaten  off.    "No  less 
than  twenty-five  descents  by  Japanese  on  the  i^inra  coast  are  mentioneci  in 
Korean  history  in  the  first  five  cent  uries  of  the  Christian  era,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  any  one  of  them  with  Jingo 's  expedition."   [Aston.]  Neyerthelvss, 
modem  Japanese  historians  are  disposed  to  assign  the  JingO  invasioa  to  the  year 
364y  when  Nai*mul' ruled  Shiragi,  from  which  monarch  V  era  tribute  seems  to 
have  been  regularly  sent  to  Tamato.  Indeed  the  pages  qt  the  Nihongi  which '. 
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d«Bl  with  the  last  sixty  years  of  Jingo's  reign  are  devoted  ahnost  entirely  to 
descriptions  of  incidents  connected  with  the  receipt  of  tribute  and  the  advent 
or  despatch  of  envoys.  The  chronology  is  certainly  erroneous.  In  no  less  than 
four  several  rases  nvents  obviously  the  same  are  attributed  by  the  Korean  annals 
to  dates  differing  from  those  of  the  Nihongi  hy  exactly  two  cyelcs;  and  in  one 
important  instance  the  Japanese  work  assigns  to  a.i>.  205  an  occurrence  which 
the  Tongkan  *  puts  in  the  year  418. 

Whichever  annuls  be  correct  —  and  the  balance  sways  in  favour  of  the  Korean 
so  far  as  those  protohistorio  eras  are  concerned  —  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Japan,  at  an  early  period,  formed  an  alliance  with  Paikche"  (spoken  of  in  Japan 
tfs  "Kudara/'  namely,  the  regions  surrounding  the  modem  Seoul),  "and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  controlling  power  over  the  territory  known  as  Imna  (or 
Mimana),  which  lasted  for  several  centuries."  [Aston.)  One  evidence  of  this 
control  is  furnished  in  the  establishment  of  an  office  called  uchi-tsu-miyake  in 
addition  to  the  chinju-fu  already  spoken  of.  From  early  times  it  had  been 
cusimtKiry  in  Japan  that  whenever  any  lands  were  acquired,  a  portion  of  them 
was  Hi!  hi!]r(l  in  the  Imprrial  domain,  the  produce  beinp  thenceforth  stored  and 
the  aCfuir.^  of  the  estate  tnanaged  at  a  miyake  presided  over  by  a  mikolo-mochi. 
Thus,  on  the  inclusion  of  certain  Korean  districts  in  Japan's  dominions,  this 
usage  was  observed,  and  the  new  miyake  had  the  syllables  uchv-tsu  ("of  the 
interior")  prefixed  to  distinguish  it  as  a  part  of  Japan.  It  is  on  record  that  a 
mikoUMno^  was  stationed  in  Shiragi,  and  in  the  days  of  Jingd 's  son  (Ojin)  the 
great  statesman,  Takenouchi-no-Sukune,  took  up  his  residence  for  a  time  in 
Tsukushi  to  assist  this  mikoto-mochi  and  the  ckinju-fu,  should  occasion  arise. 
Modern  Japanese  historians  describe  thi>^  errt  as  tho  fir^t  period  of  Japanese 
national  development,  for  an  almost  immediate  resiiit  of  the  oversea  relations 
thus  established  was  that  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  of  i:roatty  improved  quality, 
gold,  silver,  iron,  implements,  arts,  and  literature  were  imported  in  increasing 
quantities  to  the  great  benefit  of  civilization. 


8UUTING  OF  POLITICAL  INFLUENCB 

An  important  change  dates  from  the  reign  of  JingO.  It  has  been  shown  abovo 
that,  from  a  period  prior  to  the  death  of  Suinin,  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Imperial  princes  and  nobles  was  a  constantly  growing  quantity,   fiut  the 

political  situation  developed  a  new  pha.*?e  when  the  Sukune  family  appeared  up- 
on the  scene.  The  first  evidence  of  tins  was  manifested  in  a  striking  inrident. 
When  the  Emperor  Chfiai  died,  his  consort,  Jinso,  was  enceinte}  But  the  Em- 
peror left  two  sons  by  a  previous  marriage,  and  clearly  one  of  them  .sliould  have 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Nevertheless,  the  prime  minister,  Takenouchi-no-Su- 
kune, contrived  to  have  the  unborn  child  recognized  as  Prince  Imperial.'  Nat- 
urally the  deceased  Emperor's  two  elder  sons  refused  to  be  arbitrarily  set  aside 
in  favour  of  a  baby  step-brother.  The  principle  of  primogeniture  did  not  possess 
bindmg  force  in  those  days,  but  it  had  never  previously  been  violated  except  by 

'  Koroan  history.    Its  full  title  is  Tong-kuk-thonff-kan.] 

*  As  ilhiijiraiinK  the  confused  chronolop>'  <^'f  ^'^hon^,  it  may  be  noted  that,  calculated 
by  i  u'  incident  of  CbQai  *s  career,  he  must  huvc  been  fully  one  hundred  years  old  when  he  begot 
this  cliild.  That  io  marvellous  enough,  but  U>  add  to  the  perplexity  the  Nihongi  says  tiiat 
Chuai  died  ut  fifty-two.) 

P  The  legend  says  of  this  child  that  its  birth  was  artificially  delayed  until  the  return  of  the 
Empress  from  the  Korean  expe<lition.  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  lliat  the  Emncror  died  at  the 
end  of  June  and  the  Empress' accoucAciwn/ took  place  in  the  following  April.^  Google 
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the  deliberate  and  osteiiflibly  reasonable  choice  of  an  Em peror.   The  two  princes, 

therofore,  called  their  partisans  to  arms  and  prrparod  to  resist  the  return  of  ' 
Jingo  to  Yamato.    Here  again  Takenouchi-no-Sukune  acted  a  great  part.  He 
carried  the  eliild  by  tlie  out<'r  sea  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Kii. while  the  forces  of  the 
Empress  sailed  up  the  Inland  Sea  to  meet  the  brothers  at  Naniwa  (modern 
Osaka).    Moreover,  when  the  final  combat  took  place,  this  same  Takenouchi  . 
devised  a  gtrategy  whidi  won  the  day,  and  hi  every  great  event  during  the 
idgn  of  the  Empress  IfSs  figure  stands  pronunent.  Finally,  his  granddaughter 
became  the  consort  of  the  Emperor  Nintoku  (313-399)»  an  allianee  which  opened  ' 
a  i^nnel  for  exercising  direct  influence  upon  the  Throne  and  also  furnished 
apreeedent  adopted  freely  in  subseqiu  nt  times  liy  other  noble  families  harbour-  * 
ing  similarly  ambitious  aims.    In  short,  from  the  accession  of  the  Empress 
Jingd  a  large  part  of  the  sovereign  power  began  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
prime  minister. 
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CH.\PTER  X 
THE  PREHISTORIC  SOMLREIGNS  (Continued) 

THE  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

At  the  bcj2;inning  of  tlie  previous  chapter  brief  reference  was  made  to  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Japan;  namely,  the  Shimbctsii  {Kami 
class)  the  Kwohdm  (Imjierial  cla.ss)  and  the  Jiambetsu  (aboriginal  class).  The 
Shimbetsu  comprised  three  sub-classes;  namely,  first,  the  Tenjin,  a  term  used  to 
designate  the  descendants  of  the  great  primeval  trinity  and  of  the  other  Kami 
prior  to  the  Sun  goddess;  secondly,  the  Tendon,  or  descendants  of  the  Sun 
goddess  to  Jimmu's  father  (Ugaya-fukiaezu),  and  thirdly,  the  Chigi,  an  appella- 
tion applied  to  the  chiefs  found  in  Izumo  by  the  envoys  of  the  Sun  goddess  and 
in  Yamato  by  Jimmu  —  cliiefs  who,  though  deprived  of  power,  were  recognized 
to  be  of  the  same  lineage  as  their  conquerors.  It  is  plain  that  few  genealogical 
trees  could  be  actually  traced  further  back  than  the  Chigi.  Hence,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  Shimhetfiu  consisted  of  the  descendants  of  vanquished 
chiefs,  and  the  fact  was  tacitly  acknowledged  by  assigning  to  this  class  the  second 
place  in  the  social  scale,  though  the  inclusion  of  the  Tenjin  and  the  Tenson 
should  have  assured  its  precedence.  The  Kwobctm  comprised  all  Emperors 
and  Imperial  princes  from  Jimmu  dowmwards.  This  was  the  premier  class.  The 
heads  of  all  its  families  possessed  as  a  birthright  the  title  of  omi  (grandee),  while 
the  head  of  a  Shimhclsu  family  was  a  muraji  (group-chief).  The  Bambetsu 
ranked  incomparably  below  either  the  Kwdbetsu  or  the  Shimbetsu.  It  consisted 
of  foreigners  who  had  immigrated  from  China  or  Korea  and  of  aboriginal  tribes 
alien  to  the  Yamato  race.  Members  of  the  Ban  class  were  designated  yakko 
(or  yatsuko),  a  term  signifying  "subject"  or  "servant." 

THE  VJI 

In  addition  to  the  above  three-class  distribution,  the  whole  Yamato  nation 
was  divided  into  uji,  or  families.  An  uji  founded  by  one  of  the  Tenson  took 
precedence  of  all  others,  the  next  in  rank  being  one  with  an  Imperial  prince  for 

92  ^uo^le 
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Anf€Btor,  and  after  the  Utter  eame  ^he  £amities  of  the  Tmjin  and  Chiffi.  AJl 

that  could  not  thus  trace  their  genealogy  were  attached  to  tlie  various  ujl  in  a 
subordinate  oapaeity.   It  is  nut  to  be  supposed  tliat  one  of  these  fainities 

consistcMl  simply  of  a  husband  and  wife,  children,  and  servants.  There  were 
groat  UJL  und  .small  uJi,  the  formw  comprising  nian>'  of  the  latter,  and  the  small 
ujl  including  si'vrral  hou-i  hdlds.  In  fact,  the  sniali  tiji  (i^M^i)  ma^  be  described 
as  a  congerifs  ol  iioui  htiy  to  ninety  bluod  rehitions. 

In  the  ttji  the  principle  of  pHmogeuiture  waa  paramuujit.  A  successor  to 
the  headship  of  an  uji  must  be  the  eldest  bod  of  an  eldest  eon.  Thus  qualified, 
he  beeamo  the  maater  ol  the  houaeholdi  ruled  the  whole  family,  and  coatroUed 
its  entire  property.  The  ohi^  of  an  orotinary  uji  (uji  i«e  Kami)  governed  all  the 
householclB  constituting  it,  and  ikSB  Chief  of  a  gr(>at  uji  (o-uji  noKomi)  eontcoUed 
all  the  aniail  uji  ol  whieh  it  was  composed.  In  addition  to  the  meml)ers  of  a 
family,  each  itji,  small  and  great  alike,  had  a  number  of  dependants  {kakibe  or 
hmobe).  In  collo(iuial  language,  an  o-uji  was  the  original  family;  a  ko-uji,  a 
branch  family.  For  example,  if  the  Abe  family  bo  coiiijidert'<l,  Ahv-uji  is  a 
great  uji  (O'uji),  while  such  names  as  Abe  no  Shii,  Abe  no  Osada,  Abe  uu  Mutsu, 
etc.,  designate  small  uji  (ko-uji).  ii  a  great  uji  was  threatened  with  extinction 
through  lack  of  heir,  the  proper  Katni  of  a  small  uji  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
place.  As  for  the  hakibe  or  iomttbe,  they  were  spoken  of  aa  '"so  and  so  of  ^uch 
and  Buoh  an  uji:**  they  had  no     of  their  own. 

All  compUcations of  minedr  importance  were  dealt  with  by  the  Kami '  of  the 
t^'  in  which  they  ooeurred^consultatlon  being  held  with  the  Kamiof  the  appro- 
priate d-uji  in  great  cases.  Reference  was  not  made  to  the  Imperial  Court 
except  in  serious  mutfers.  On  the  other  hand,  commands  from  the  sovereign 
were  conveyed  throuLiii  the  head  of  an  u-uji,  so  tliat  the  chain  of  re^ponsibiUty 
wiis  well  defined.  Ad  interesting  feature  of  this  ancient  organization  was  tiiat 
nearij>'  every  uji  had  n  iixed  occupation  winch  was  hereditary,  the  uamc  of  the 
occupation  being  pr^ed  to  that  of  the  uji.  Thus,  the  uji  of.  gem-polishers 
was  designated  tamatmkun-i/^ir  and  jbhat  of  boat  buUders,  Fum^ji,  . 

There  were  ahM>  ^fi  whose  members,  jfrom  generation  to  geni^ration,  acW  as 
governors  of  proTinaes  {kuni  no  miyaimko),OT  headmen  of  districts  (o^oia-ntMAi). 
In  these  cases  the  nanie  of  the  region  was  prefixed  to  the  uji;  as  Mumkala-uji, 
Izumo-vji,  etc.  Finally,  there  were  uji  that  carried  designations  given  by  the 
sovereign  in  recognition  of  meritorious  deeds.  These  designations  took  the  form 
of  titles.  Thus  the  captor  of  a  crane,  at  sight  of  whi("h  a  dumb  prince  recovered 
his  speech,  was  called  Toluri  no  Miydlsuko  (the  bird-catching  goveraur),  and 
rsuiiu-no-6ukune,  who  devised  the  sub^ititution  of  clay  figures  Quiniwa)  for 
human  sacrifices  at  Imperial  obsequies,  was  designated  as  Hashi  no  Omi  (the 
Pottery  Grandee). 

THE  rOMOBS 

,  f 

The  tomobe  (attendaiits)  —  called  also  mure  (the  herd)  or  k$kihe  (domestacfiO 
—  constituted  an  important  element  of  the  people.   They  were,  in  fact,  serfsv 

We  find  them  first  spoken  of  in  an  active  role  as  being  sent  to  the  provinces  to 

provide  foodstuffs  for  the  Imperial  household,  and  in  that  capacity  they  went  by 

the  name  of  provincial  Imibe.    Perhaps  the  most  intelligible  description  of 

them  is  that  they  eoustituted  the  peasant  and  artisan  class,  and  that  they  were 

attached  to  the  uji  in  subortiiuate  positioii.s  fur  purixjjjc^  uf  maiiuul  labour.  By 

degrees,  when  Tarious  kinds  of  productive  operations  came  to  be  engaged  in  as 

An  tui  119  JRComi  was  caUed  t^i  no  dli^id  in  laf^  ^  ^.  i 
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hereditary  purauita,  the  iomohe  were  grouped  according  to  the  specialty  of  the 
\tji  to  which  they  were  attached,  sod  we  hear  of  Kanttckibe,  or  the  corporaUoD 
of  blacksmiths;  Yumibe,  ortheeorpoitttionof  bow^makers;Ortte,or  the  oorpora- 
tion  of  woavers,  and  so  on. 

Tt  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  the  tonwbe  were  thus  organized  as 
( ial  classes.  Such  was  the  case  only  when  the  uji  to  which  they  belonged 
pursjued  sunie  definite  branch  of  productive  work.  ^Moreover,  there  were 
corporations  instituted  for  purposes  quite  independent  of  industry;  namely,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  aD  Imperial  or  princely  personage  v/ho  had  died  with« 
but  issue  or  without  attaining  aaoeetral  rank.  Such  tomobe  were  ooUeetively 
known  as  nashiro  (nameeakes)  or  ktuhiro  (child  substitutes).  For  example, 
when  Prince  Itoshi,  son  of  the  Emperor  Suinin,  died  without  leaving  a  son  to 
perpetuate  his  name,  the  Ito-shihe  was  established  for  that  purpose;  and  when 
Prince  YjuTiiito-dake  perished  without  ascendins;  the  throne,  the  Takche  was 
formed  to  im-scrve  the  memory  of  his  arhievernents.  A  be  thus  organized  in 
behalf  of  an  Enijieror  had  the  title  of  toneri  (charnhfrhiin)  suftlxed.  Thus,  for 
the  Emperor  Ohatsuse  (known  in  history  as  Yin  yak  u)  the  HaUuse-be-tiO'loneri 
was  formed;  and  for  the  Emperor  Shiraga  (Seinei),  the  Shiraga-be^Mhioneri, 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  underlying  the  creation  of  these  noMf  was  the 
aim  of  extending  the  Imperial  estates,'  as  weO  as  the  number  of  subjects  oiver 
whom  the  control  of  the  Throne  could  be  exercised  without  the  intcrventioii 
of  an  uji  no  Kami.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  aovereagn  himself  was 
an  o-uji  no  Kami,  and  all  toniohe  created  for  va.thiro  purposes  or  to  discharge 
some  other  functions  in  connexion  with  the  Court  were  attached  to  the  Im- 
perial vQi. 


TAMJBB 

Anotlicr  kind  of  be  consisted  of  aliens  who  had  been  naturalized  in  Japan  or 
presented  to  the  Japanese  Throne  by  foreign  potentates.  These  were  formed 
into  tamihe  (corporations  of  people).  They  became  directly  dependent  upon 
the  Court,  and  they  devoted  themselves  to  manufacturing  articles  for  the  use  of 
the  Imperial  household.  These  naturalized  persons  were  distinguished,  in  many 
cases,  by  technical  skill  or  literarj''  attainments.  Hence  they  received  treatment 
dilTrrent  from  that  ^ven  to  ordinary  tomnhc,  aome  of  them  beinp^  allowed  to 
suine  the  title  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  vji,  distinguished,  however,  as  uji  of  the 
Banibetsti.  Thus,  the  descendants  of  the  seamftrefries,  E-hime  and  Oto-hime,  and 
of  the  weavers,  Kure-hatori  and  Ana-hatori,  who  were  presented  to  the  Yaniato 
Court  by  an  Emperor  of  the  Wu  dynasty  in  China,  were  allowed  to  organize 
themselves  into  Kinurnui-uji  (uji  of  Silk-robe  makers);  and  that  a  Hata-^ 
(Weavers'  vji)  was  aimihu>ly  organized  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  the  records  of 
the  Emperor  Ojin  (a.d.  284)  which  relates  that  the  members  of  the  Haia^ttji  had 
become  scattered  about  the  country  and  were  carrying  on  their  manufacturing 
work  in  various  jurisdictions.  This  fact  having  been  related  to  the  Throne, 
steps  were  taken  to  bring  together  all  these  weavers  into  the  Hata-uji,  and  to 
make  them  s(  ttle  at  villages  to  which  the  name  of  Kachibe  was  given  in  com- 
memoration of  the  weavers'  ancestor,  Kachi.  The  records  show  that  during 
the  first  four  centurien  of  the  Christian  era  the  people  presented  to  the  Yamato 
Court  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Wu  dynasty  and  of  Korea  must  have  been  very 
numerous,  for  no  less  than  710  vji  were  formed  by  them  in  consideration  of  their 

sldli  in  the  arts  and  crafts.  ^ 
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SLAVES 

The  institution  of  daTery  (n  uhi)  existed  in  ancient  Japan  as  in  so  many  other 
countries.  The  slaves  consisted  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  and  of  persons  who, 
havinp;  committed  some  serious  offence,  were  handed  over  to  be  the  propert  y  of 
those  that  they  had  injured.  Tlie  hrst  recorded  ioistance  of  the  former  prat  iieo 
was  when  Yaiuato-dake  presented  to  the  Ise  shrine  the  Yemislii  chiefs  who  had 
surrt  luiered  to  him  ia  the  sequel  of  Ins  invasion  of  the  eastern  provinces.  The 
same  fate  seems  to  have  befalkn  numerous  captives  made  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Kumaso,  and  doubtless  wholesale  acts  of  self-nlestniottoa  oomnutted 
by  Tsuchi-gumo  and  Kumaao  when  overtaken  by  defeat  were  prompted  by 
preference  of  death  to  slavery.  The  stoiy  of  Japan's  relations  with  Korea 
includes  many  references  to  Korean  prisoners  who  became  the  |>roperty  of  their 
captors,  and  that  a  victorious  general's  spoils  should  comprise  some  slaves  may 
be  described  as  a  n»co(^nized  custom.  Of  slavery  as  a  consequence  of  crime  there 
is  also  frefjuent  mention,  and  it  would  appear  that  even  men  of  rank  mif<ht  be 
overtaken  l)y  that  fate,  for  (a.d.  278)  Takenouchi-uo-Sukune 's  younger 

brother  was  convicted  of  slandering  him,  the  culprit's  punishment  took  the 
form  of  degradation  and  assignment  to  a  Ufe  of  slavery.  The  whole  family  of 
such  an  offender  shared  his  fate.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  nM  was  inhnman  or^even  harsh:  they  ^^pear  to  have  fared  muoh  as 
did  the  tomobe  in  general. 

THE  LAND 

There  are  two  kinds  of  territorial  rights,  and  these,  though  now  clearly 
differentiated,  were  more  or  less  confoundetl  in  ancient  Japan.  One  is  the 
ruler 's  right  —  that  is  lo  say,  conipet^nce  to  impusc  taxes;  to  enact  rules  govern- 
ing possession;  to  ai)pro]ji mie  private  lauds  for  pubhc  purposes,  and  to  treat 
as  crown  estates  land  not  privately  owned.  The  second  is  the  right  of  possession; 
namely,  the  right  to  occupy  definite  areas  of  land  sand  to  apply  them  to  one's 
own  ends.  At  present  those  two  rights  are  distinct  A  landowner  has  no 
competence  to  issue  public  orders  with  regard  to  it,  and  a  lessee  of  land  has  to 
discharge  certain  responsibilities  towards  the  lessor.  It  was  not 80  in  old  Japan. 
As  the  Emperor's  right  to  rule  the  people  was  not  exercised  over  an  individual 
direct  btit  through  the  vji  no  Kami  who  controlled  that  in  dividual,  so  the- 
sovereign's  right  over  the  land  was  exercised  tiirough  the  territorial  OAVTicr,  who 
was  usually  the  uji  no  Kami.  The  latter,  bt-ing  the  owner  of  the  land,  leased  a 
part  of  it  to  the  members  of  the  uji,  collected  a  percentage  of  the  produce,  and 
presented  a  portion  to  the  Court  when  occasion  demanded,  ilence,  so  long  as 
the  sovereign 's  influence  was  powerful,  the  vji  no  Kami  and  other  territorial 
magnates,  respecting  his  orders,  refrained,  from  levying  taxes  and  duly  paid' 
their  appointed  contributions  to  the  Court. 

But  in  later  times,  when  the  Throne's  means  of  enforcing  its  orders  ceased  to 
bear  any  sensible  ratio  to  the  puissance  of  thei^'t  no  Kami  and  other  local  lords, 
the  Imperial  authority  received  scanty  recognition,  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
were  required  to  pay  heavy  taxes  to  their  landlords.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  the  Emperor  in  ancient  tmies  not  only  ruled  the  land  but  also  owned  it. 
The  only  land  held  in  direct  possession  by  the  Throne  was  that  constituting  the 
Imperial  household's  estates  and  that  belonging  to  members  of  the  Imperial 
family.   The  private  lands  of  the  Imperial  family  were  called  mi-agata}  The 
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province  of  Yamato  contained  six  of  these  estates,  and  their  produce  was  wholly 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Court.  Lands  cultivated  for  purposes  of  State 
revenue  were  called  rnhjuhe}  Tho\'  existed  in  several  pro\nnces,  the  cu^j1(mii 
being  that  when  land  \v;is  newly  a^quiretl,  a  tniydke  was  at  once  established  aiid 
tlie  reniain<l<  r  was  absigued  to  princes  or  Court  nobles  {ammi  or  anon).  The 
cultivaturs  of  miyake  were  designated  t<i-be  (rustic  corporation);  the  ovci-seers 
were  termed  ta-zukasa  (or  mi-la  no  i6ukasd)f  and  the  oiiiciais  iu  charge  of  the 
8(ores  were  mi-aQaia  no  obHo, 

As  far  back  as  3  B.O.,  aooonliiig  to  Japanese  olmmologsr,'  we  read  of  the  eatsb- 
fishmenft  of  a  miiyahef  and  doubtless  that  ma  not  the  first.  Thenceforth  there 
are  numerous  examples  of  a  similar  measure.  Confiscated  lands  also  formed  a 
not  unimportant  part  of  the  Court's  estates.  Comparatively  trifling  offences 
were  sometimes  thus  expiated.  Thus,  in  a.t>.  .'ijO,  Aganoko,  sM?;erain  of  the 
Saegi,  being  convicted  of  purloining  jewels  frcm  the  person  of  a  pnner-^s  ^rhom 
he  had  been  ordered  to  execute,  escaped  rapitai  punishincnit  only  by  Hurrcndenng 
all  his  laudfcj;  and,  in  a.d.  634,  a  pi  uMiicial  ruler  who,  being  in  mortal  terror,  bad 
intruded  into  the  ladies'  apartments  iu  the  palace,  had  to  present  his  landed 
property  for  the  use  of  the  Empress*  Theae  facte  show  inddentaUy  that  the 
Uind  of  the  country,  though  governed  by  the  sovereign,  was  not  owned  by  him. 
Lands  in  a  conquered  country  were<natara]ly  regarded  as  Btate  property,  bul 
^^plfiiyifmt  ftil^iffKMi  bf>ff  ftlready  been  ^in^^ft  ^  that  w^wf4wiii 

• 

THE  SPHERE  OP  THE  SOVEREIGN'S  RULE 

It  IB  related  in  the  Records  that,  in  prehistoric  days,  tlie  last  of  the  chieftains 
sent  V)y  Aniaterasu  to  wrest  Japan  from  its  then  holders  addresseil  the  leaders  of 
the  latter  in  these  terms,  "The  central  land  of  reed  plains  owned  {mhi-haku) 
by  you  is  the  country  to  be  governed  {shirasu)  by  my  son."  Japanese  histori- 
ographers attach  importance  to  the  different  words  here  used,  Vthi-haku 
signifies  "to  hohl  in  intimate  lordship"  —  as  one  wears  a  garment — whereas 
Mram  means  "to  exercise  publie  rights  as  head  of  a  State."  A  Japanese 
Emperor  occupied  both  positions  towards  inirWM^iro  (q.v.),  toward  naturalized 
or  conquered  foUcs,  towards  mi-agatay  miyake,  and  confiscated  estates,  but  his 
functions  with  regaxd  to  the  peopte  and  the  land  in  general  were  limited  to  gov- 
erning {shirasu). 

If  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  be  tabulated,  they  stand  thus; 

(1)  to  conduct  the  worship  of  the  national  deities  as  general  head  of  all  the  iiji: 

(2)  to  declare  war  against  foreign  countries  and  to  make  peace  with  them,  &a 
representative  of  the  uji,  and  (3)  to  establish  or  abolish  uji,  to  nominate  nji  no 
Kami,  and  to  adjudieato  dispntes  between  them.  The  first  of  these  prerogatives 
remains  unaltered  to  the  present  day.  The  seeond  Was  partly  delegated  in 
medieval  times  to  the  military  class,  but  has  now  been  restored  to  tlie  Throne, 
As  for  the  third,  its  exercise  is  to-day  limited  to  the  office  of  the  hereditary 
nobility,  the  Constitution  having  replaced  tlie  Crown  in  otiier  respects. 

Two  thousand  years  have  seen  no  cliange  in  the  Kniperor's  function  of 
officiating  as  the  high  priest  of  the  nation.  It  was  tlie  sovereign  who  made 
offerings  to  tlie  deities  of  heaven  and  earth  at  the  great  religious  festivals.  It 
was  the  sovereign  who  prayed  for  the  aid  of  the  gods  when  the  country  wad 

I'  Tn  nnnVnt  Japan,  ofTii  i;i!8  and  their  oflices  were  often  dcsignafod  alike.  Thu.s,  miyake 
signified  a  public  estate  or  the  store  for  keeping  the  produce,  just  as  tsukma  was  aj^pliud  oUkc 
to  an  ovenwr  aiKl  to  his  placeof  fcraDMotittg  bu8iBesi.| 
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ooofronled  by  any  emergency  or  when  the  peopfo  sufferad  from  peetileiice.  I& 
short,  though  th«  powers  of  the  EnqMsror  over  the  land  and  the  people  were 

Hmited  by  the  interventioa  of  the  uji,  the  whole  nation  was  directly  subservient 
to  the  Throne  in  Tiiatters  relating  to  religion.  From  the  earUest  eras,  too,  war 
might  not  \n-  declared  without  an  Imperial  rescript,  aud  to  the  Emperor  was 
rrsorved  tlic  duty  of  giving  audience  to  foreign  envoys  and  receiving  tribute. 
By  foreign  countries,  China  and  Korea  were  generally  understood,  but  the 
KumabO,  the  Yemishi,  and  the  Hushen  were  also  included  in  the  category  of 
aliens.  It  would  seem  that  the  obligutiuu  of  swerving  the  country  in  arms  was 
universal,  for  in  the  reign  of  Sujin,  when  an  oversea  expedition  was  coiiteniplaled, 
the  people  were  immbeTed  aeoordmg  to  their  ages,  and  the  routine  of  serviee  wa^ 
laid  down.  Contributionsy  toOj  had  to  be  made,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a 
coomiand  of  the  sama  sovereign  required  the  various  districts  to  manufacture 
arms  and  store  them  in  the  shrines. 

THE  THHUNE  AND  THE  UJI 

The  sovereign's  competence  to  adjudicate  que«!tions  relating  to  the  uji  is 
illustrated  by  a  notable  incident  referre'l  to  the  year  A.n.  415,  during  the  reign 
of  Inkj'Q.  Centuries  had  then  passe  d  s  tiee  tlie  inauguration  of  the  uji,  and 
families  originally  small  with  clearly  dt  hned  g«  n(  ulogies  had  multiplied  to  the 
dimensions  of  large  clans,  so  that  much  coiifusion  of  lineage  existed,  and  there 
was  a  wide-spread  disposition  to  assert  claims  to  spurious  rank.  It  was  therefore 
commanded  by  the  Emperor  tbat|  on  a  fixed  day,  all  the  uji  no  Kami  should 
assemble,  and  having  performed  tiie  rite  of  purification,  should  submit  to  the 
ordeal  of  boiling  water  {kuga-dachi).  Numerous  cauldrons  were  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  was  solemnly  proclaimed  that  only  the  guilty  would  be 
scalded  by  the  test.  At  the  last  moment,  those  whose  claims  were  willingly 
false  absconded,  and  the  genealogies  were  finally  rectified. 

Inyitaiices  of  uji  created  by  the  sovereign  to  reward  merit,  or  abolished  to 
punish  ofTences,  are  numerously  rucon)<'d.  Thus!,  wlien  (a.d.  413)  the  future 
consort  of  the  Emperor  Inkyd  was  walking  in  the  garden  with  her  mottier,  a 
provincial  ruler  (miyaUmko),  riding  by,  peremptorily  called  to  her  for  a  branch 
of  orchid.  She  asked  what  he  needed  the  orchid  for  and  he  answered^ "  To  beat 
away  mosquitoes  when  I  travel  mountain  roads.*'  "Oh,  honourable  sir,  I  riifiU 
not  forget/'  said  the  lady.  When  she  became  Empress,  she  caused  the  nobleman 
to  be  sou^t  for,  and  had  him  deprived  of  his  rank  in  lieu  of  execution.  Tbare 
is  also  an  instance  of  the  killing  of  all  the  members  of  an  uji  to  expiate  the  offence 
of  the  uji  no  Knmi.  This  happened  in  a.d.  403,  when  Yuryaku  sat  on  the  throne. 
It  was  reported  to  the  Coiu't  that  Sakitsuya,  Kami  of  the  Shirnofyuntichi-ujit 
indulged  in  pa-stinies  dehberately  contrived  to  insult  the  occupant  of  the  throne. 
Thus  he  would  match  a  little  girl  to  combat  against  a  grown  woman,  calling  the 
girl  the  Emperor  and  killing  her  if  she  won;  or  would  st  t  a  little  cock  with  clipped 
wings  and  plucked  feathers  to  represent  the  sovereign  in  a  fight  with  a  big, 
lusty  cock,  which  he  likened  to  himself,  and  if  the  small  bird  won,  he  would 
slaughter  it  with  bis  own.  sword.  The  Emperor  sent  a  company  of  soldiers,  and 
•  Sakitsuya  with  ail  the  seventy  members  of  his  Mji  were  put  to  death* 

ADMINTSTRATIVE  OKGANIZATION 

The  administrative  organization  in  ancient  Japan  was  simply  a  combination 
of  the  uji.   It  was  purely  Japanese.    Not  until  tim  seventh  t;entur^yjj>^J,^^j3Qg[g 
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Christiaa  erm  trere  any  foreign  elements  fntKidaoed.  From  ministers  and 
generals  of  the  highest  class  down  to  petty  functionaries,  alloffioes  were  dischai^sd 
by  1^  JM>  Katnii  and  as  the  latter  had  the  general  name  of  ftoione — root  of 

the  uji — the  system  was  similarly  tenned.  Ineffcf  t  ,  the  kahane  was  an  order 
of  nobility.  Officer  were  here dit  ary  and  equal.  The  first  distribution  of  posts 
took  place  when  five  chiefs,  attuclH^d  to  the  person  of  the  Tcnson  at  the  time  of 
his  dosrent  upon  Japan,  were  ordorod  to  discharge  at  his  Court  the  same  duties 
as  those  which  had  devolved  on  them  in  the  country  of  their  origin.  Tlie  tiji 
they  fonned  were  tliose  of  the  Slii/iilirl.-.i!}  the  official  title  of  the  Kami  being 
viuraji  (group  chief)  in  tlie  case  of  an  orduiary  vjif  and  o-muraji  (great  muraji) 
in  the  case  <rf  an  as  already  stated.  These  were  the  men  who  rendered 
most  assistance  originally  in  the  organisation  of  the  State,  but  as  they  were  mere- 
ly adherents  of  the  Tenson,  the  latter 's  direct  descendants  counted  themselves 
superior  and  sought  always  to  assert  that  superiority. 

Thus,  the  title  omi  (grandee)  held  by  the  Kami  of  a  KicobelsuHuji  was  deemed 
higher  than  that  of  muraji  (chief)  lield  by  the  Kami  of  a  Shijnhet^uji.  The 
blood  rehitions  of  sovereigns  either  assisted  at  Court  in  the  administration  of 
Stale  affairs  or  went  to  the  provinces  in  the  capacity  of  governors.  They 
received  various  titles  in  addition  to  that  of  omi,  for  example  stikutie  (noble), 
ason  or  asumi  (Court  noble),  kimi  ^duJie),  wak4i  (lord),  etc. 

History  gives  no  evidence  of  a  fixed  official  organisation  in  ancient  times. 
The  method  pursued  by  the  sovereign  was  to  mmman  such  omt  and  nrnnii  as 
were  notably  influential  or  competent,  and  to  entrust  to  them  the  duty  of  dis- 
charipngfunetions  or  dealing  with  a  special  situation.  Those  so  summoned  were 
termed  mae-tsvrgimi  (dukes  of  the  Presence).  The  highest  honour  bestowed 
on  a  subject  in  those  days  fell  to  the  noble,  Takenouchi,  who,  in  consideration 
of  his  .ser^nces,  was  named  0-mae-fsu-grmi  (p;rcat  duke  of  the  Presence)  by  the 
Kinpcror  Sciinu  (a.d.  133).  Among  the  otni  and  muraji,  those  con.s])icuo\isly 
powerful  were  charj^ed  with  the  supcriiiU'iuUiice  of  several  vji,  mid  were  dis- 
tinguished as  o-omi  and  u-uiuruji.  It  becmne  customary  to  appoint  an  0-onii 
and  an  o-muraji  at  the  Court,  just  as  in  later  days  there  was  a  sa-daijin  (minister 
of  the  Left)  and  an  vrdaijin  (minister  of  the  Right).  The  o-€vvi  supervised  all 
members  of  the  KvatSbetmnruji  occupying  administrative  posts  at  Coiu-t|  and  the 
d-muraji  discharged  a  similar  function  in  the  case  of  members  of  Shintbetsuruji, 
Outside  the  capital  local  affairs  were  administered  by  kuni'no-miyaUiuko  or 
t&mo-TUMniyalsukiK  -  Among  the  former,  the  heads  of  Kvi^beimir'uii  predominated* 
among  the  latter,  those  of  Shimbetsik^* 

VALVE  OF  LINEAGE 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  old  Japan  lineage  counted  above  every- 
thing, alike  officially  and  socially.  The  offices,  the  honours  and  the  lands  were 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  original  Yamato  chiefs.  ^  Never- 
theless the  omt  and  the  mwraji  stood  higher  in  national  esteem  than  the  Jbim-no- 
miyalttyko  or  the  Umo-WMniyatsuko;  the  iH>mi  and  the  d-muraji,  still  higher; 
and  the  sovereign,  at  the  apex  of  all.  That  much  deference  was  paid  to  f  unctions^ 
Things  remained  unaltered  in  this  respect  until  the  sixth  century  when  the  force 
of  foreign  example  began  to  make  itself  felt. 

I'  The  distinction  of  Shimbclsu  and  Kudbelsu  was  not  nominiilly  reoognised  until  th«  fourth 

century.  I)ut  it  umloiibtcHlIy  ousUmI  in  practice  ftt  sxk  early  datc.J 

I*  Tomo  is  an  abbreviation  of  tonuhbe,]  ,  Digitized  by  Google 
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THE  PREHISTORIC  SOVEREIGNS  {Continued) 

THE  FIFTEENTH  SOVEREIGX,  OJIN  (A.  D.  270-310) 

The  fifteenth  SovereigTi,  Ojin,  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
according  to  the  Chronicles,  and  occupied  it  for  forty  years.  Like  a  majority 
of  the  sovereigns  in  that  epoch  he  had  many  consorts  and  many  children  — 
three  of  the  former  (including  two  younger  sisters  of  the  Emperor)  and  twenty 
of  the  latter.  Comparison  with  Korean  history  goes  to  indicate  that  the  reign 
is  antedated  by  just  120  years,  or  two  of  the  sexagenary  cycles,  but  of  course 
such  a  correction  cannot  be  applied  to  every  incident  of  the  era. 

MARITIME  AFFAIRS 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  Ojin's  reign  is  that  maritime  affairs  receive 
notice  for  the  first  time.  It  is  stated  that  the  fishermen  of  various  places  raised 
a  commotion,  refused  to  obey  the  Imperial  commands,  and  were  not  quieted 
until  a  noble,  Ohama,  was  sent  to  deal  with  them.  Nothing  is  stated  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  complication,  but  it  Is  doubtless  connected  with  requisitions  of 
fish  for  the  Court,  and  probably  the  fishing  folk  of  Japan  had  already  developed 
the  fine  physique  and  stalwart  disposition  that  distinguish  their  modern 
representatives.  Two  years  later,  instructions  were  issued  that  hereditary 
corporations  (be)  of  fishermen  should  be  established  in  the  provinces,  and, 
shortly  aftenvards,  the  duty  of  constructing  a  boat  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
was  imposed  upon  the  people  of  Izu,  a  peninsular  province  so  remote  from 
Yamato  that  its  choice  for  such  a  purpose  is  difficult  to  explain.  There  wius  no 
question  of  recompensing  the  builders  of  this  boat:  the  product  of  their  labour 

was  regarded  as  "tribute."  ^   .       l.^  , 
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Twenjby-six  years  later  the  Karanit,  as  tbis  vessel  was  calledi  having  become 
unserviceable,  the  Emperor  ordered  a  new  Karano  to  he  built,  so  as  to  perpetuate 

her  name.  A  curious  procedure  is  then  recorded,  illustrating  the  arbitrary  meth- 
ods of  government  in  those  days.  The  timbers  of  the  sui)eran?iTi;itr  d  sfiip  wore 
used  as  fuel  for  roasting  suit,  five  hundred  ba.skets  of  which  weix*  .scut  tliroughout 
the  niaritime  provinceb,  with  orders  that  by  each  body  of  recipients  a  ship  should 
be  constructed.  Five  hundred  Karanos  thus  came  into  existence,  and  there 
was  assembled  at  Hyogo  such  a  fleet  as  had  never  previously  been  seen  in 
Japanese  waters.  A  number  of  these  .new  vessels  were  destroyed  almost 
inmiediately  by  a  conflagration  which  broke  out  in  the  lodgings  of  Korean 
envoys  from  Sinra  (Shiragi),  and  the  envoys  being  held  responsible,  their 
sovereign  hastened  to  send  a  body  of  skilled  shipmakers  by  way  of  atonement, 
who  were  thereafter  organized  into  a  hereditary  guild  of  marine  architects,  and 
we  thus  learn  incidentally  that  the  Koreans  liad  already  developed  the  ship- 
building skill  destined  to  save  tlicir  country  in  later  ages. 

IDEALISM  OF  THE  THIRD  CENTURY 

In  connexion  witli  the  Karafio  incident,  Japanese  historians  record  a  tale 
which  materially  helps  our  appreciation  of  the  men  of  that  remote  age.  A 
portion  of  the  Karano*8  timber  having  emerged  imscathed  from  the  salt-pans, 
its  indestructibility  seemed  curious  enou^  to  warrant  special  treatment.  It 
was  accordingly  made  into  a  lute  {koto),^  and  it  justified  that  use  by  developing 
"  a  ringing  note  that  could  |>e  heard  ||om  afar  o£L"  The  £mperDr  composed  a 
song  on  the  subject:  — 

"The  sliip  Karano 
"Was  burned  for  salt: 
.      "Of  the  roniaitwier  .  * 

"A  koto  waa  made. 
"When  it  is  played  on 
"One  hmrs  f  ho  ftaya-^wqfo 
"Of  tl»e  suinincr  trees, 
"Brushing  oKainst,  as  they  stami, 
1  .  "The  rocks  of  the  mid-harbour, 

"The  Iiurbour  of  Yura."  lAston.) 

<  .  /    '    .  •  . 

I^VW,  INDUSTRY,  LOYALTY 

Five  facts  arc  already  deducible  from  the  annals  of  this  epoch:  the  first,  that 

there  was  no  written  law,  unless  the  prohibitions  in  the  Rituals  may  be  so  regard- 
ed; the  seeond,  that  there  was  no  form  of  judieial  trial,  unless  ordeal  or  torture 
may  be  so  regarded;  the  third,  that  the  death  penalty  might  be  iiilHcted  on 
purely  ex-parte  evidenee:  ihe  fourth,  that  a  man's  whole  family  had  to  suffer  the  * 
prnalty  of  his  crimes,  and  the  fifth,  that  already  in  those  remote  times  tlie  code 
of  splendid  loyalty  which  has  distinguished  the  Japanese  race  through  all  ages 
had  begun  to  find  disciples. 

An  uacident'  of  Ojin 's  reign  illustrates  all  these  things.  Takenouchi,  the 
mtciine  (noble)  who  had  served  5j  in 'smother  so  ably,  and  who  had  saved  5jin*8 
life  in  the  latter 's  childhood,  was  despatched  to  Tsukushi  (Kyushu)  on  State 
business.  During  his  absence  his  younger  brother  accused  him  of  designs  upon 
the  Emperor,   At  once,  without  further  inquiry,  Ojin  sent  men  to  kill  the  illustri- 

['  Th.'  Jiipancw  Itiie,  ofhrrwisc  cuHotl  the  Azumn  koto,  was  an  instrumont  five  or  six  feet 
long  and  havmg  six  strings.  iii(<tory  tirst  alludea  to  it  ia  tlie  reign  of  Jitigo,  and  such  as  it  waa 
then,  such  it  has  renuunod  untii  to-day4 
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ous  miniated.  But  Maneko,  Busmin  (cUae)  of  lid,  who  bore  a  strong  resemblanee 
to  Takenoticbif  peraontfied  bim,  and  oommiUing  suicide,  deoeived  the  soldierB 
who  would  have  taken  the  suktme*t  Hfe,  ao  that  the  latter  was  enabled  to  return 
to  Yamato.  Arriving  at  Court,  he  protested  his  innocence  and  the  ordeal  of 
boiling  water  was  employed.  It  took  place  on  the  bank  of  the  Shiki  River. 
Takenouchi  proving  \nrtorious;  his  l>rothpr  with  all  hid  family  were  condoKUied 
to  become  tomo-be  of  tlie  suzmia  of  iui.  '  < 


THE  QHACE  OF  LIFE 

'  Side  by  side  with  these  primitive  eonditaons  stands  a  romantie  story  of 
Ojin 's  self-demal  in  ceding  to  his  soU)  Osasski,  a  beautiful  girl  whom  the  sorereign 
has  destined  to  be  his  own  consort  Discovering  that  the  prince  loved  her, 
Ojin  invited  him  to  a  banquet  in  the  palace,  and,  summoning  the  girl,  made 
known  by  the  aid  of  poetry  his  intention  of  surrendering  her  to  his  son,  who,  in 
turn,  exprof?sed  his  gratitude  in  verse.  It  is  truo  that  the  character  of  tliis  act 
of  renunciation  is  marred  wiien  we  observe  that  Ojin  was  eijjhty  ypArs  old  at  the 
time;  nevertheless  tlic  graces  of  life  were  evidently  not  wanting  in  old-time  Japan, 
nor  did  her  historians  deem  tliem  urnvorthy  of  i^ronnneut  i>lace  in  their  pages. 
If  at  one  moment  they  tell  us  of  slanders  and  cruelty,  at  another  they  describe 
how  a  favourite  consort  of  Ojin,  gasing.with  him  at  a  &ir.  landscape  from  a  high 
tower,  was  moved  to  tears  by  the  memory  of  her  paremts  whom'she  had  not  seen 
for  years,  and  how  the  Emperor,  sympathizing  with  h^  filial  affection,  made 
pfovisionforher  return  home  and  took  leave  of  .her  inverse: — 

"Thou  liilaud  of  Awaji  , 
"With  thv  double  ranges; 
•  "Thou  Island  of  Azuki 
**^^ith  thy  double  raagea — 
"Ye  good  isUnds, 
"  Vt'  have  st^vw  fnrp  to  face 
"My  spouse  of  Kibi." 


FOBEIGN  INTERCOURSE 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  Ojin  era  was  the  intercourse  then  inv 
augurated  with  .China.  It  may  be  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  YamatO 
race  in  Japan,  emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  continent  settled,  from  early 
times,  in  islands  so  favoured  hy  naturp.  If  kg,  thf\v  prf^lmbly  l)elonged  to  the 
lowest  orders,  for  it  was  not  until  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  that  men  of 
erudition  and  skilled  artisans  began  to  arrive.  Modem  Japanese  historians 
seem  tlisposed  to  attribute  this  movement  to  the  benign  administration  of  the 
Emperor  Ojin  and  to  the  repute  thus  earned  by  Japan  abroad.  Without 
altogether  questioning  that  theory,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  mueh  probably 
depended  on  the  conditions  exbtin®  in  Cldna  herself <  Liu  Fang,  founder  of  Jihe 
Han  dynasty  (202  B.c.)t  inau^rated  the  system  of  <»mpetitive  eiaminsfions 
for  civil  appointments,  and  his  sucoessorsy  WenrTi,  Wu-TI,  and  Kwang-wu, 
"developed  literatm^, commerce; arts, and  good  governmrnt  to  a dbgree  unknown 
before  nnr^vhoro  in  Asia."  It  was  Wu-Ti  (140-86  B.f.)  who  conquered  Korea, 
and  unquestionably  the  Koreans  tlu^i  rereived  many  object  lessons  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  Han  dynasty  fell  in  a.d.  i9(),  and  there  ensued  one  of  the  most 
troubled  periods  of  Cliinese  history.  Many  fiif^itives  from  the  evils  of  that 
epoch  probably  made  their  way  to  Korea  and  even  to  Japan.    Then  iuilowed 
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the  aftep-Haa  dynasty  (a.d.  211-265)  whea  China  was.  divided  Into  three 
principalities;  one  of  which,  since  it  ruled  thelittoral  regions  directly  opposite  to 
Japan,  represented  China  in  Japanese  eyes,  and-  its  name,  Wu,  came  to  be 

(synonymous  with  China  in  Japanese  years. 

It  was,  howpver,  in  the  days  of  the  Tsif\  flynasty  (a.d.  265-317)  nnd  in  those 
of  tho  Eastoni  'W'm  (a.d.  317-420)  that  under  the  pro-^^ure  of  the  Hun  inroads 
aivl  of  doine.stic  commotions,  numbers  of  emigrants  iound  their  way  from  China 
to  Korea  and  thence  to  Japan.  The  Eastern  Tsin  occupied  virtually  the  same 
regions  as  those  held  by  theWu  djTiasty:  they,  too,  had  their  capital  at  Nankmg, 
having  moved  thither  from  Loh-yang,  and  thus  the  name  Wu  was  perpetuated 
for  the  Japanese.  In  the  year  a.d.  283,  according  to  Japanese  chraiiology, 
Koreans  and  Chinese  skilled  in  useful  arts  began  to  immigrate  to  Japan.  The 
first  to  come  was  a  girl  called  Maketsu.  She  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
monarch  of  Kudara,  the  region  corresponding  to  the  metropolitan  province  of 
modem  Korea.  It  may  be  inferred  that  she  whs  f^hineso,  but  as  to  her  natiomli- 
ty  history  is  .silent.  vShe  .settled  permanently  in  Japan,  and  her  descen(iants 
were  known  as  the  kinu-ina  i^.-ilk-(  lothiers)  of  Kuine  in  Yamato.  In  the  same 
year  (a.d.  283),  Yuzu  (called  Vuisuki  by  some  authoritiei>),  a  Chinese  Imperial 
prince,  came  from  Korea  and  memorialized  the  Yamato  Throne  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  first  Tsin  sovereign  and  tiutt,  iiaving  migrated 
4o  Korea  at  the  head  of  the  inhabitants  of  120  distsicts,  he  had  desired  to  condnet 
them  to  Japan,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose  owing  to  obstnictioik 
offered  by  the  people  of  Sinra  (Shiragi).  Ojtn  sent  two  embaasies  —  the  second 
accompanied  by  troops  —  to  procure  the  release  of  these  people,  and  in  a.d.  285 
they  reached  Japan,  where  they  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and  for  the  s:«ke  of 
their  .skill  in  sericulture  and  silk  weavina:.  they  were  honoured  by  organization 
into  an  liji  ■  -  Hata-uji  {hula  in  modern  Japanese  signifies  "loom,"  but  in  ancient 
days  it  designated  silk  fabrics  of  ail  kinds). 

An  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  this  Chinese  addition  to  the  population  of 
Japan  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that,  175  years  later,  the  Hatxp^  having  been 
di^rsed  and  reduced  to  ninety-two  groups,  steps  were  taken  to  reassemble  and 
reorganize  them,  with  the  result  that  18,670  persons  were  broun^t  together. 
Again,  in  A.D.  289,  a  sometime  subject  of  the  after-Han  dynasty,  accompanied 
by  his  son,  emigrated  to  Japan.  The  names  of  these  Chinese  are  given  as 
Achi  and  Tsnka,  and  the  former  is  described  a.s  a  great-gran ds^m  of  the  Emperor 
Ling  of  the  after-Han  dynasty,  who  reij^ned  from  a.d.  1(38  to  190.  Like  Yuzu 
he  had  escaped  to  Korea  during  the  troublous  time  at  the  close  of  the  Han  sway, 
and,  like  Yuzu,  he  liad  been  followed  to  the  peninsula  by  a  large  body  of  Chinese, 
who,  at  his  request,  were  subsequently  escorted  by  Japanese  envoys  to  Japan. 
These  immigrants  also  were  allowed  to  aesiime  the  status  of  an  uji,  and  in  the 
fifth  century  the  titie  of  Aya  no  atae  (suaerain  ol  Aya)  was  given  to  Achi's  de- 
scendants in  consideration  of  the  skill  of  their  foUomrers  in  designing  and  manu- 
facturing figured  fabrics  (for  which  the  general  term  was  aya). 

When  Achi  had  resided  seventeen  years  in  Japan,  he  and  his  son  were  sent 
to  Wu  (China)  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  women  versed  in  making  dress 
materials.  The  title  of  omi  (chief  ambas.sador)  seems  to  liavc  been  then  con- 
ferred on  the  two  men,  as  envoys  sent  abroad  wrn^  habitually  so  designated. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  go  by  sea.  The  statd  of  navigation  was  still  such  that 
ocean-going  voyages  were  not  seriously  thought  of.  Achi  and  his  son  proceeded 
in  the  first  instance  to  Koma  (the  modem  Pyong-yang)  and  there  obtained 
guides  for  the  overland  journey  round  the  shore  of  the  Quif  of  Pechili.  They  , 
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are  sairl  to  have  made  their  way  to  Loh-yang  where  the  Tsin  sovereigns  then  had 
their  capital  (a.d.  306).  Four  women  were  given  to  them,  whom  they  carried 
back  to  Japan,  there  to  become  the  ancestresses  of  an  nji  known  as  Kure  no 
kinii-nui  and  Kaya  no  kinu-nm  (clothiers  of  Kure  and  of  Kayaj,  a[>pellation8 
which  imply  Korean  origin,  but  were  probably  suggested  by  the  fact  tliat  Kor^ 
had  been  the  last  continental  station  on  their  route.  The  journey  to  and  from 
Loh-yang  occupied  four  yeaiB.  This  page  of  histoiy  ahovB  not  only  the  begin- 
ning of  Japan's  uaeful  intercouree  with  foreign  countriea,  but' also  her  reading 
to  learn  what  they  had  to  teaeh  and  her  liberal  treatment  of  alien  settlera* 

rWS  ART  OF  WRITING 

It  is  not  infrequently  stated  that  a  knowleilge  of  Chinese  ideographs  was 
acquired  by  the  Japanese  for  the  first  time  (hiring  the  reign  of  Ojin.  1  he  bassea 
of  this  belief  are  that,  in  a.d.  2S4,  ai'CH)riHng  t«  the  Japanese  elironology  —  a 
date  to  which  must  be  added  two  sexagenary  cyclt^s,  bringing  it  to  a.d.  404  — 
the  King  of  Kudara  sent  two  fine  horses  to  the  Yamato  sovereign,  and  the  man 
who  accompanied  them,  Atogi  by  name,  showed  himself  a  competent  reader  of 
the  Chiney  classics  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  By 
Atogi advice  a  still  abler  scholar,  Wani  (Wang*in),  was  subsequently  invited 
from  Kudara  to  take  Atogi 's  place,  and  it  is  added  that  the  latter  received  the 
title  of  fumi-bilo  (scribe),  w^liich  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants  in  Japan. 
But  close  scrutiny  does  not  support  the  inference  that  C-liinese  script  had  re- 
mained unknown  to  Japan  until  the  above  incidents.  What  is  proved  is  merely 
that  the  Chinese  classics  tlien  for  the  first  time  became  an  open  })ook  in  Jui)an. 

As  for  the  ideographs  themselves,  they  must  have  been  long  familiar,  though 
doubtless  to  a  veiy  limited  drcie*  Chinese  history  affords  conclusive  evidence. 
Thus,  in  the  reoords  of  the  hiter  Han  (jld.  25-220)  we  read  that  from  the  time 
when  Wu-Ti  (140-86  b.c.)  overthrew  Korea,  the  Japanese  of  thirty-two  provinces 
communicaf  ed  with  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the  peninsuila  by  means  of  a  p(»tal 
service.  The  Wei  annals  (a.d.  220-26&)  state  that  in  a.d.  238,  the  Chinese 
sovereign  sent  a  written  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  "Queen  of  Japan" 
—  Jingo  was  then  on  tbr^  tlironc.  In  the  same  year,  the  Japanese  ( 'ourt  addressed 
a  ^Titten  answer  to  a  Cinm^se  rescript  forwarded  to  Yaniato  by  the  governor 
of  Thepang  —  the  modern  Nam  won  in  ChoUado  —  and  in  a.d.  247,  a  despatch 
was  senC  by  the  Chinese  authorities  admonishing  the  Japanese  to  desist  from 
internecine  quarrels.  These  reftfencea  indic;ate  that  the  use  of  the  ideographs 
was  known  in  Japan  long  befoie  the  rogn  of  Ojin,  whether  we  take  the  Japanese 
or  tiie  corrected  date  for  the  latter.  It  will  probably  be  just  to  assume^  however, 
that  the  study  of  the  ideographs  had  scarcely  any  vogue  in  Japan  until  the 
coming  of  Atogi  and  Wani,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention 
outside  Court  circles  even  subsequently  to  that  date,  for  the  records  show  that, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Bid.itsu  (a.d.  572  585),  a  memorial  sent  l)y  Korea 
to  the  Yaniato  Court  was  illegible  to  all  thp  ofTicials  except  one  man,  by  name 
Wang-sin-i,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  Paikche  emigrant,^ 
Wan-i. 

Buddhism,  introduced  into  Japan  in  a.d.  552,  doubtle^is  supplied  the  chief 
incentive  to  tiie  acquisition  of  kiu>wledge.  But  had  the  Japanese  a  script  of 
their  own  at  any  period  of  tbdr  history?  The  two  oldest  manusoripts  Which 
eontain  a  reference  to  this  subject  are  the  Kogihskai,  compiled  by  Hironari  in 
▲.D.  808,  and  a  memorial  (Jkammon)  presented  to  the  Throne  in  A.n.  001  by 
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Miyoshi  K)yot«ura.  Both  exj^Kdily  etote  that  in  remote  antiqtiHy  there  were 
no  letters,  and  that  all  events  or  discourses  had  to  be  transmitted  orally.  Not 
mitii  the  thirteenth  century  does  the  theory  of  a  purely  Japanese  script  seem  to 
have  born  conecivcci,  and  its  author  *  had  no  basis  for  the  hypothesis  other  tlian 
the  idoa  that,  as  diviuation  was  practised  in  the  age  of  the  Kami,  letters  of  some 
kind  must  havi^  l)een  in  use.  Sinee  then  the  niatfer  has  been  much  discussed. 
Caves  used  in  ancient  times  a>  lial)itatif)iis  or  seiiuleiirefci  and  old  shrines  occasion- 
ally offer  evidence  in  the  form  of  symbols  which,  since  they  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  letters  of  the  Korean  alphabet  (mmufi),  have  been  imagined  to  be  at  once 
the  origin  of  the  latter  and  the  script  of  the  Kand-no-yo  (Age  of  the  Kami), 
But  such  faneies  are  no  longer  serioiisly  entertained.  It  is  ap«ed  that  the  so- 
called  "letters"  arQ  nothing  more  than  copies  of  marks  produced  by  the  action 
of  fire  UpOD  bones  use<l  in  divination.  The  Japanese  cleverly  adapted  tlie 
Chinese  Ideographs  to  ayllabic  purposes,  but  they  never  devised  a  script  of  their 
own. 

ETHICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHINESE  LITERATURE 

A  generally  accepted  belief  is  that  the  study  ol  the  Chinese  classic  exercised 
a  marked  ethical  influence  upon  the  Japanese  nfttion.  Thnt  is  a  oondosion 
which  may  be  profitably  contrasted  with  the  views  of  Japan 's  most  distinguished 

historians.  Mr.  Abe  KdzO  says:  "Acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  classics 
m-Av  be  supposed  to  have  produced  a  considerable  moral  efTect  on  the  people  of 
Japan.  Nothing  of  the  kind  scorns  to  have  been  the  ca.Be.  The  practical 
civilization  of  China  was  accepted,  but  not  her  ethical  code.  For  any  palpable 
moral  inlluence  the  anivul  ui  Buddhism  had  to  l)e  awaited.  Already  the 
principles  of  loyalty  and  obeilience,  propriety,  and  righteousness  were  recognized 
in  Japan  though  not  embodied  in  any  written  code."  Dr.  Ariga  writes:  Our 
countrymen  did  not  acquire  anything  specially  new  in  the  way  of  moral  tenets* 
They  must  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  in  China  men  did  not  respect  the 
occupants  of  the  throne<  A  subject  might  murder  his  sovemgn  and  succeed 
him  without -incurring  thebdium  of  the  people."..  Kai  SanyG  says;  "Moral 
principles  nrc  like  the  sun  and  the  moon:  they  cannot  be  monopolized  by  any 
one  country.  In  every  land  there  ar(?  parents  and  children,  rulers  and  rulccl, 
husbands  and  wives.  Where  these  n  lations  exist,  there  also  filial  piety  and 
affection,  loyalty  and  righteousness  may  naturally  be  foimd.  In  our 'country 
we  lack  the  precise  terminology  of  the  classics,  but  it  dues  not  follow  that  we 
lack  the  principles  expressed.  What  the  Japanese  acquired  from  the  classics 
was  the  method  of  formulating  the  thought,  not  the  thought  itself." 


THE  SIXTEENTH  SOVEREIGN.  NINTOKU  (A.D.  313-399) 

This  sovereign  is  represented  by  the  Chronielea  as  having  reigned  eighty-six 
years,  and  by  the  Records  as  having  died  at  the  age  of  eiphty-three.  The  same 
Chrnmclcs  make  him  the  lover  of  a  girl  whom  his  father,  also  her  lover,  generously 
ceded  to  hiui.  This  event  ha])pened  in  a.d.  282.  Assuming  that  Nintoku  was 
then  sixteen,  he  cannot  have  l)een  less  than  133  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  chronolog>'  of  this  periotl,  also,  is  untrustworthy.  Nintoku 's 
reign  is  remembered  chiefly  on  account  of  the  strange  circumstances  in  which 
he  came  to  the  throne,  his  benevolent  charity,  and  the  slights  he  suffered  at  the 
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hands  of  a  jealous  ooiuorii  His  father,  Ojin,  by  an  eKerdse  of  oaprioe  noitm* 
common  on'tibe  part  of  Japan's  ancient  soveneqpis,  had  nominated  a  yoqnger 
flon,  WakariratsukOy  to  be  his  heir.  But  this  prince  sh6wed  invindblc  reluctance 
to  assume  the  sceptre  after  Ojin'adeath*  He  asserted  himself  stout  ly  I )}-  killing 
one  of  his  elder  brothers  who  con^pirrd  agninst  him,  though  he  resolutely  declined 
to  take  pr('<"fMl<'npe  of  the  othfT  1  rDt  licr.  nnd  tiie  lattor,  provinL!;  equally  diffident, 
the  throne  romamed  Uiiuc:cu])ied  lor  three  yeais  when  VV aka-U'at$uko  solved  the 
problem  by  committing  suicide. 

Such  ai  e  the  simplest  outlines  of  the  story.  But  its  details,  when  filled  in  l)y 
critical  Japanese  historians  of  later  ages,  suggest  a  diff^ent  impression.  When 
Ojin  died  his  oldest  two  sons  were  living  respectively  in  Naniwa  (Osaka)  and 
Yamato,  and  the  Cfowq  Prinee,  Walca^ratsuko,  was  at'  UjL  -  They  were  thus 
excellently  situated  for  setting  up  independent  daims.  From  the  time  of 
.  Nintoku's  birth,  the  prime  minister,  heqd  of  the  great  Takenouehi  family,  had 
taken  a  special  interest  in  the  child,  and  when  the  lad  ^e\v  up  he  married  this 
Takenouchi'a  granddaviKhter,  who  became  the  mother  of  tlirce  Emj^erors. 
Presently  the  representati^  '^s  of  all  branches  of  the  Takenouchi  l;imily  came  mto 
possession  of  influential  sit  ions  at  Court.,  among  others  that  ol  o-onii,  so  that' 
in  this  reign  were  laid  tlie  f(}undations  of  the  controlling  power  subsequently 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Hcguri,  Katsuragi,  and  Soga  houses.  In  short,  this 
epoch  saw  the  beginning  of  a  state  of  affauB  destined  to  leave  Its.mark  permanent- 
ly on  Japanese  history,  the  relegation  of  the  sovereign  to  the  plaoe  of  a  f  aihtet 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  administrative  authority  by  . a  group  cf  great  nobles. 

Nintoku  had  the  active  eupiport  of  the  J'akenouohi  magnates,  and  although 
the  Crown  Prince  may  have  desired  to  assert  the  title  conferred  on  him  by  his 
father,  he  found  himself  helpless  in  the  face  of  obstructions  offered  l)y  the  prime 
minister  and  Ids  numerous  partisans.  These  suffered  him  to  deal  effectively 
^Hth  that  one  of  his  elder  brothers  who  did  not  find  a  place  in  their  ambitious 
designs,  but  they  created  for  Waka-iratsuko  a  situation  so  intolerable  that 
suicide  became  his  only  resource.  Nintoku 's  first  act  on  ascending  the  throne 
explains  the  ideographs  chosen  for  hit  posthutnoua  name  bgr  the  amthors  of'tlie 
Chnmides,  ainee  nm- signifies  '^beoevolciiae"  and  Mcut  ''vhrtue."..  He  made 
Kaniwa  (Osaka)  his  capital,  but  instead  of  leArying  taxes  and  reqinsilianiBg 
forced  labour  to  build  his  palaoei  of  Takatstt,  ko- remitted  all  such  burdens  for 
three  years  on  observing  from  a  tower  that  no  smoke  ascended  from  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  and  construing  this  to  indicate  a  state  of  puv  ertv.  Durinp;  those 
three  years  the  palace  fell  into  a  condition  of  practical  ruin,  anrl  tratlition 
describes  its  inmates  aa  being  compelled  to  move  from  room  to  room  to  avoid 
the  leaking  rain.^ 

Under  Nintoku 's  sway  riparian  works  and  irrigation  improvements  took 
piaoe  on  arlaifia  scaiOf  and  thus  the  eoiinent  historian,  Rai  •Sanyo,  may  not  be 
without  warrant  for  attributing  to  this  ruler  thaaentiment  quoted  in  the  CAranf- 
eles:  sovereign  lives  for  his  peopici  .Th^  prosperity  is  his  eninohment; 
their  poverty,  his  loss."  Yet  it  is  in  connexion  with  Niatoku.'arepAtrsof  'Qie 
Manda  river-bank  that  we  find  the  first  mention  of  a  heinous  custom  Occasionai- 
ly  practised  in  subsequent  ages  —  the  custom  of  sacrificii^biimaniifiB'toeapcdite 
the  progress  or  secure  the  success  of  some  public  work.  '  ■ 

At  the  same  time,  that  habits  indicating  a  higher  civilization  had  already 

•  ■ .  •  ,     •  I" 

('  Doubts  have  been  thrown  on  ihe  reality  of  this  incident  because  a  poem,  attributed  to 
Nintoku  on  the  occasion,  is  ocniched  in  obviouiily  anachronistic  language.  But  the  poem  does 
not  appear  in  either  the  Records  or  the  ChnnicUa :  it  was  evidently  an  invention  of  ^t^r  |^-1^  . 
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begun  to  gain  ground  is  proved  by  an  incident  which  occuned  to  one  of  the 
Imperial  princes  during  a  hunting  expedition.  Looking  down  over  a  moor  from 
a  mountain,  he  observed  a  pit,  and,  on  inquiry,  was  informed  by  the  local  head- 
man that  it  was  an  "ice-pit."  The  prince,  asking  how  the  ice  was  stored  and 
for  what  it  was  used,  received  this  answer:  "The  ground  is  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  over  ten  feet.  The  top  is  then  covered  witii  a  roof  of  thatch.  A  thick 
layer  of  reed-grass  is  then  spread,  upon  which  the  ic^  is  laid.  The  months  of 
summer  have  passed  and  yet  it  is  not  melted.  As  to  its  use  —  when  the  hot 
months  come  it  is  phiced  in  water  or  sake  and  thua  used."  [Aston *b  N^iongi.] 
Thencefoith  the  custom  of  atormg  ice  was  adopted  aA  the  Court.  It  was  in 
Nintoku  *b  eia  that  the  pastime  of  hawking,  afterward  widely  praetiaed,  became 
known  for  the  first  time  in  Japan.  Korea  was  the  place  of  origin,  and  it  ia 
recorded  that  the  faloon  had  a  soft  leather  strap  fastened  to  one  leg  and  a  small 
bell  to  the  tail.  Pheasants  were  the  quarry  of  the  Curat  hawk  flown  on  the  moo; 
of  Mozu. 

Light  is  also  thro^Ti  in  Nintoku 's  annals  on  the  method  of  boatbuiidmg 
practised  by  the  Japanese  in  the  fourth  century.  They  used  dug-outs.  The 
provincial  governor  *  of  Totomi  is  represented  as  reporting  that  a  huge  tree  had 
floated  down  the  river  Oi  and  had  stopped  at  a  bend.  It  was  a  single  stem  forked 
at  one  end,  and  the  suzertun  of  Yamato  was  ordered  to  make  a  boat  of  it.  The 
craft  was  then.broug^t  round  by  sea  to  Naniwa, "  where  it  was  enrolled  among 
the  Imperial  vessels/'  Evidently  from  the  days  of  Ojin  and  the  Karano  a  fleet 
fonned  part  of  the  Imperial  possessions.  This  two-forked  boat  figures  in  the 
reign  of  Nintoku 's  successor,  Richu,  when  the  latttf  and  his  coacubine  went  on 
board  and  feasted  separately,  each  in  one  fork. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  TAKENOUCHI-NO-SUEUNE 

For  the  better  understanding  of  Japanese  history  at  this  stage,  a  word  must 
be  said  about  a  family  of  nobles  (mkvne)  who,  from  the  days  of  Nintoku,  exercised 
potent  sway  in  the  councils  of  State.  It  will  have  been  observed  that,  jn  the 
annals  of  the  Emperor  Keikd 's  reign,  prommence  tsgiven  to  an  official  designated 
Takenouehi-no-Sukune,  who  thereafter  seems  to  have  served  sovereign  after 
sovereign  until  his  death  in  the  year  368,  when  he  must  have  been  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  years  old.  This  phronological  diffiruXy  ha;^  provoked 
much  scepticism.  Dr.  Kume,  an  eminent  .1ai);ine8e  historian,  explains,  how- 
ever, that  Takenouchi  was  the  name  not  of  a  i  u  rson  but  of  a  family,  and  that  it 
was  borne  by  different  scions  in  succeeding  reigns.  The  first  was  a  gi  andson 
of  the  Emperor  KOgen  (b.c.  214-158),  and  the  representatives  of  the  family  in 
Kintoku 's  era  had  seven  sons,  all  possessing.the  title  eukune.  They  were'  Hata 
no  YashiiOy  Kose  no  Ogara,  Soga  no  Ishikawai  Heguri  no  Tsuku^  Ki  no  Tsunu, 
Eatsuragi  no  Sotsu,  and  Wakugo. 

From  these  were  descended  the  five  i^  of  KozCi  Soga,  Heguri,  Ki,  and 
Katsuragi.  Although  its  founder  was  an  Emperor's  grandson  and  therefore 
entitled  to  be  called  "Imperial  Prince"  (0),  the  family  connexion  with  the 
Throne  naturally  became  more  renifife  as  time  passed,  and  from  the  reign  of 
Ojin  we  find  its  members  classed  among  subjects.   Nevertheless,  the  Empress 

This  term,  "provincial  governor, "  appefldra  now  for  the  first  time  written  with  tlw  ideo- 
graphs "ikoihwAt,"  Ilifhf  rto  if  hiishcinwriiien^'kuni^m-miifatsuko.''  Much  is  heard  of  the  A;o- 
ktuhi  m  later  times.   They  are  the  embryo  of  the  dawiydf  the  central  figures  of  militairy  feudal- 
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Iwa,  whose  jealousy  harrassed  Nintoku  so  greatly,  was  a  dmig^ter  ol  Katmiriigi 

no  Sotsu,  and,  as  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Emperor  Shomu,  every  occupant 
of  tlu'tliroiif  had  taken  forhis  Emprossu  ladyof  Imperial  blood,  it  maybe  assumed 
that  the  relationship  between  the  Inij)erial  and  the  Takenouehi  families  was 
reeo^;niz(Hl  at  that  time.  The  roles  whicli  the  five  uji  mentioned  above  acted 
in  subsequent  history  deserve  to  be  studied,  and  will  therefore  be  briefly  set  down 
here. 

THB  KOZErUJI 

This  uji  had  for  founder  Koze  no  Ogara.  The  representative  of  the  fourth 
generation,  Koze  no  Ohito,  held  the  post  of  o-omi  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Keitai  (a.d.  507-531),  and  his  great-grandson  was  minister  of  the  Left  under 
Kotoku  (a.d.  545-051).  Then'after,  the  heads  of  the  vji  occupied  prominent 
poaitions  under  successive  sovereigns. 

THE  BOQK-UJI 

Soga  no  Ishikawa  founded  this  uji.  His  son,  Machi,  shared  the  adnunistra- 
tive  power  with  Heguri  no  Tsuku  in  the  reign  of  Richa  (a.d.  400-405),  and 

Machi 's  great-grandson,  Iname,  immortalized  himself  by  promoting  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism  in  the  reign  of  Kimmei  (a.d.  540  571).    Iname's  son, 

Umako.  and  the  latter's  son,  Yemishi,  will  be  much  heard  of  hereafter.  No 
family,  indeid,  affected  the  course  of  Japanese  history  in  early  days  more  than 
did  the  Soga-uji. 

THE  HEQURI-Cr/Z 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  RichQ  (a.d.  400-405),  Heguri  no  Tsuku, 
founder  of  this      shared  in  the  administration  with  Soga  no  Machi.  His  son,. 

Heguri  no  Matori,  wa.s  minister  under  Ytlryaku  (a.d.  457-460),  and  the  fate 
which  he  and  his  son,  Shibi,  brought  upon  their  family  is  one  of  the  salient 
incidents  of  Japanese  history. 

THE  Kt-UJl  .  . 

The  representatives  of  this  uji,  from  the  days  of  its  founder,  Ki  no  Tsunu, 
took  fl^  prominent  shaM  in  the  empfare's  foreign  affairs,  but  served  also  in  the 
eapftcity  of  provincial  governor  and  oommander-in-chief . 

THE  KATSURAGI-LV/ 

Nintoku 's  Empress,  Iwa,  was  a  daughter  of  the  ancestor  of  this  7iji,  Katsuraf^ 
no  Sotsu,  and  the  latter 's  great-granddaughter,  Hae,  was  the  mother  of  two 
sovereigns,  Kenso  (a.d.  485-487)  and  I^inken  (a.d.  488-498). 
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CHAPTER  Xn 
THE  PROTOHISTORIC  SOVEREIGNS 


The  17th  Sovereign,  RichQ  '  a.d.  400-405 

"   JSth      "       HaD8bo...i.,v  "  406-41J 

•*  19th      "       lnky«     "  412-453 

"  20th      "«       Ankd...............   "  454-4.^6 

21at       "       YOryteku. , . :   "  467-479 


RICHO'S  BEION  - 

The  prehistoric  era  may  be  said  tor  torminato  with  the  acoesdon  of  RichQ. 

ThenC(iforth  the  lives  and  reigns  of  successive  sovereigns  cease  to  attend  to 
incredible  lengths,  and  though  the  chronoloi^cy  adopted  by  tbe-writersi^  the 
Nihongi  may  not  yot  be  implicitly  accepted,  its  general  accuracy  is  not  open  to 
flisputo.  The  era  of  the  five  sovcrcit^ns  staiiding  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  — 
an  era  of  fifty-nine  years  —  inherited  as  h'Ciacies  from  the  imme(Hate  past  a  well- 
furnished  treasury,  a  nation  in  the  enjoyment  of  peae«%  a  firmly  established 
throne,  and  a  satisfactory  state  of  foreign  relations.  These  comfortable  condi- 
tions seem  to  have  exercLscd  demoralizing  influence.  The  bonds  of  discipline 
grew  slack;  fierce. quarrelQ  on  account  vi  women  involved  fratricide  among  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  finally  the  life  of  an  Emperor  was  sacrificed  —  the  only 
instance  of  such  a  catastrophe  in  Japanese  history. 

Immediately  after  Nintoku's  death  this  evil  state  of  affairs  was  inaugurated 
by  Prince  Nakatsu,  younger  brother  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  had  not  yet 
assumed  the  sceptre.  Sent  by  the  Crown  Prince  (Pviehu)  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  latter 's  nuptials  with  the  lady  Kuro,  a  daughter  of  the  Takenouchi 
family,  Nakatsu  personillcd  Kichu,  debauched  the  pirl,  and  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act,  sought  to  take  the  life  of  the  man  he  had  betraj'cd.  It  does 
not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  era  that  the  debaucher  found  support  and  was 
enabled  to  hold  his  own  for  a  time^  though  hk  treachery  ultimat^^ly  met  ^th 
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Hb  merited  fate.  M  tk»«fi8»  of  bis  lifl»,  Richfl  recesTed  loyal  aseistance  from 
a  youn^  brother,  and  his  gratitude  mdueed  him  to  confer  on  the  latter  the 
title  of  Crown  Prince.  In  thus  acting,  Richu  may  have  bet  a  influenced  \  )y  the 
£act  that  alternative  was  to  bequeath  the  throne  to  a  baby,  but  none  Die  le$s 
he  stands  responsi])!c  for  an  innovation  which  grently  impaired  the  8ta})ility  of 
the  succession.  It  shoiild  lu:  Tint<»d,  as  illustrating  the  influence  of  tha  Tnkeno- 
uchi  family  that,  in  spile  of  tiie  ahame  she  had  sufferod,  the  lady  Kiiro  became 
the  Emperor's  concul»ine.  In  fact,  among  tlie  four  nobles  \\\io  adminislered 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  during  llichu's  reign,  not  the  least  powerful  were 
H^puri  jko  Tsuka  and  Soga  no  Machi*  Moreover, 'Biehu,  aa  has  been  stated 
alrady,  waa  a  eon  of  m  lady  of  the  same  great  f  ainily » and  his  two  auoeeMorei 
HaoahO  and  InkyG*  wevehia  brotheis  by  tba  same  aiotlier. 

>  '  .  ■• 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS 

The  annals  of  Richu 'a  reign  confirm  a  principle  wiiich  received  its  first 
illustration  when  the  Emperor  Keik5  put  to  death  for  parricide  the  daughter  of 
a  Kumaso  chief,  thouj2;h  nhe  had  betrayed  her  father  in  the  intere«;t  of  Keiko 
himself.  Similar  deference  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  led  to  the  executiou  of 
Sa.«!hihire  in  the  time  of  Ri<ihQ.  A  retainer  of  the  rebellious  l^rinee  Nakatsu, 
Sashiiiire,  assasciinated  that  prince  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Mizuha,  who  promised 
large  reward.  But  after  tlio  deed  had  been  accomplished,  Heguri  no  Tsuku 
advised  his  nephew,  Mizuha,  saying,  ^'Sasbihire  has  killed-  his  own  lord  for 
the  sake  of  another,  and  although  for  ns  be  has  done  a  great  serviee,  yet  towards 
his  own  lord  his  conduct  has  been  heartless  in  the  extreme."  -  Sashihire  was 
therefore  put  to  death.  That  this  principle '  was  always  observed  in  Japan 
cannot  be  asserted,  but  that  it  was  always  respected  is  certain. 

In  Richn's  reiLni  t}H«r»>  i.s  found  the  first  clear  proof  th  \t  tattooinjc  ^'ns  not 
practised  in  Japan  for  o:  tKunental  purposes.  Tattooing  is  tirst  mentioned  as  a 
custom  of  the  Yemishi  win  n  their  country  was  inKpect(^d  by  Takenouchi  at 
Keiko 's  orders.  But  in  iTtielui's  time  it  was  employed  to  punish  the  muraji  of 
Atsumi,  who  had  joined  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Nakatsu.  He  was  "  inked on 
the  faoe. '  It  appears  ate  that  Ihe  same  praotice  had  bitbertoibeen  employed  to 
distinguish  hoise^keepers,  but  the  custom  mm  finally  abandoned  in  defettoeiS 
to  an  alleged  revdation  from  Ikanagiv  the  ddty  of  Awaji,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  by  Richfi  to  that  island. '  In  the  cont(  xt  of  this  revelation  it  is  noticeable 
that  belief  in  the  malign  influence  of  offended  deities  was  gaining  ground.  Thus, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  death  of  Princess  Kuro,  the  voice  of  the  ^nnd  was 
heard  to  utter  mysterious  wnr<l^  in  the  "gr^t  void"  immediately  before  tiie 
coming  of  a  messenger  to  aniHumce  the  event,  and  the  "Rmperor  attributed  tlie 
calamity  to  the  misconduct  of  an  oitieial  who  had  r^noved  certain  persons  from 
serving  at  a  shrine.  '  .... 

The  annals  of  this  reign  are  noteworthy  as  eontainmg  the  earliest  rsferenee 
to  the  compilation  of  books.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  year  A.n.^103  ''local  rec<nrd* 
ers  were  a{H>ointed  fbr  the  tot  time  hi  the  various  profdnoes/who  noted  down 
statements  and  communicated  the  writings  of  the  four  quartefti/'  An  eminent 
critic  — Mr.  W.  G.  Aston  —  regards  this  as  an  anachronism',  since  the  coming 
of  the  Korean  scholar  Wani  [rirlc  sup.),  did  not  take  pljice  imtil  the  year  405, 
which  date  probably  preceded  by  many  years  tlie  appointment  of  recorders: 
But  it  has  bet-ii  ?<iio\vii  above  that  the  innovation  to  Wani  was,  not  the  art 
o(  writing,  but,  in  aU  probability,  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  classics^jguj^ed  by  Google 
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Another  institution  established  during  this  era  was  a  treamity  (a.d.  405), 
and  the  two  learned  Koreans  who  had  come  from  Paikche  (Kudara)  were 

api)oiiit(Hl  to  keep  the  accounts.  A  work  of  later  date  than  the  Chronicles  or 
Hecords  —  the  Shokuin-rn  —  says  that  in  this  tren-urv  were  stored  "gold  and 
silver,  jewels,  precious  uteasils,  brocade  and  satin,  aari  rnct ,  rugs  and  mattresses^ 
and  the  rare  objects  sent  as  tribute  by  the  various  barbarians." 

hanshO 

The  Emperor  Hanshtt's  short  reign  of  five  years  is  not  remarkable  for 
anything  except  an  mdirect  evidence  that  Chinese  eustoms  were  beginning  to 
be  adopted  at  the  Japanese  Court.  In  the  earliest  eras»  the  ladies  who  en- 
joyed the  sovereign's  favour  were  classed  simply  as  "Empress"  or  "consort." 
But  from  the  days  of  HanshO  we  find  three  ranks  of  concubines. 

INKY6 

Inkyo  was  a  younger  brother  of  his  pred<  cessor,  Hansho,  as  the  latter  had 
been  of  Richfi.  No  formal  nomination  of  Inkyu  as  Prince  Imperial  had  taken 
place,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  the  sceptre  was  found  without  any  legalized 
heir  or  any  son  of  the  deceased  sovereign  to  take  it.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  ministers  held  a  council  and  agreed  to  offer  the  throne  to  InkyO,  the  elder  of 
two  surviving  sons  of  Nintoku.  InkyO  was  suffering  from  a  disrase  supposed 
to  be  incurable,  and,  distrusting  his  own  competence,  be  persistently  refused  to 
accept  the  responsibility.  The  incident  responsible for  his  ultimate  consent  was 
the  intervention  of  a  concubine,  Onakatsu,  afterwards  Empress.  Under  pretext 
of  carrying  water  for  the  prince  she  entered  his  chamber,  and  when  he  turned 
his  back  on  her  entreaty  that  he  would  comply  with  the  ministers*  desire,  she 
remained  standing  in  the  bitter  cold  of  a  stormy  day  of  January,  until  the  wat^r, 
which  she  hxui  .spilled  over  her  arm,  became  frozen  ancl  she  fell  in  a  faint.  Then 
the  prince  yielded.  A  year  later  envoys  were  sent  to  seek  medical  assistanc^e 
in  Korea,  which  was  evidently  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  healing  science  as 
well  as  ol  many  other  arts  borrowed  from  China.  A  physician  arrived  liotti 
Sinra,  and  Inkyo 's  malady  was  curedi 

In  this  reign  took  place  a  celebrated  incident,  already  referred  to,  when  the 
lineage  of  the  nobles  was  corrected  by  recourse  to  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water. 
But  a  much  larger  spiace  in  the  aims^ls  in  occupied  with  the  story  of  an  affair, 
important  only  as  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of  tiie  tmie.  From 
an  early  period  it  had  been  usual  tliat  .Inpanese  ladies  on  festive  occasions 
shouldgo  through  the  graceful  perforniuuce  oi  woven  paces  and  wa\ mg  hands, " 
which  constituted  dancing,  and,  in  the  era  now  occupying  our  attention,  there 
prevailed  in  the  highest  circles  a  custom  that  the  dmweim  should  offer  a  maiden 
to  the  most  honoured  aoxong  the  guests.  One  winter 's  day,  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  palace,  the  Empress  OmJcatsu  danced  to  the  miis&e  of  the  Emperor 's  hite. 
Onakatsu  had  a  younger  sister,  Oto,  of  extraordinary  beauty*  and  the  Emperor, 
fain  to  poness  the  girl  but  fearful  of  offending  the  Empress,  had  planned  this 
dance  so  that  Onakatsu,  in  compliance  with  the  recognized  usage,  might  be  con- 
strained to  plfif'c  her  sister  at  his  disj)osal.  It  fell  out  as  Inkyo  wished,  but 
there  then  ensued  a  chapter  of  incidents  in  whicii  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
fared  ill.  Again  and  again  the  beautiful  Oto  refused  to  oln-y  her  sovereign's 
Buuimons,  and  when  at  length,  by  au  unwuiLiiy  ruse,  she  was 
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to  the  palaee,  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  her  an  inmate  of  it  in  defiance 
of  the  Empress '  jealousy.  She  had  to  be  housed  elsewhere,  and  still  the  Imp^ial 
lover  was  hafflfHi.  for  hr  darod  not  brave  tho  eldrr  sister's  resentment  by  visiting 
the  youri^or.  Finally  he  took  ndvantni^r  of  the  Empress'  confinement  to  pay 
the  long-deferred  visit,  btit,  on  Icanung  of  the  event,  tiie  outraged  wife  set  fire 
to  the  parturition  house  aiui  aitt  nipted  to  eommit  suicide.  "  Many  years  have 
passed,"  she  is  recorded  to  have  said  to  the  Emperor,  "since  1  first  bound  up  my 
bair  and  became  thjr  eompanlon  ia  tbe  imier  palacse.  It  ia  too  cruel  of  thee,  O 
Emperor!  Wheielare  juat  on  thia  night  vrhea  I  am  in  efaiMbirth  and  hang^ 
between  life  and  deaths  muat  thou  fso  to  Fujiwara?"  Inky5  had  the  grace  to 
be  "greatly  shocked"  and  to  "soothe  the  mind  of  the  Empress  with  explsr 
nations,  but  he  did  not  mend  his  infidelity.  At  Oto 's  request  he  built  a  residence 
for  her  at  Chinu  in  the  neighbouring  pro\'incc  of  Kawachi,  and  thereafter  the 
txjmpiiers  of  the  Chronicles:,  with  fine  irony,  confine  their  record  of  three  consecu- 
tive years'  events  to  a  repetition  of  the  angle  pbraae,  "the  £mperor  made  a 
progress  to  Chinu." 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  extravagant  to  surmi^  that  the  publicity  attending  this 
aoveidgn'a  amours  and  tbe  atmosphere  of  loose  morality  thus  created  were  in 
part  responsible  for  a  crime  committed  by  his  elder  son,  the  Crown  Prince  Karu. 
Marriage  between  children  of  the  samo  father  had  always  been  permitted  in 
Japan  provided  tbe  mother  was  different^  but  marriage  between  children  of  the 
same  mother  WBS  ineest.  Prince  Karu  was  guilty  of  this  offence  with  his  sister, 
Oiratsume,  and  so  severely  did  the  nation  judge  him  that  he  was  driven  into 
exile  and  finally  obliged  to  commit  suicide.  With  such  records  is  the  reign  of 
Inkyd  as^ciated.  It  is  perplexing  that  the  posthumous  name  chosen  for  him 
by  historians  should  signify  "sincerely  coiirtt ous."  Incidentally,  four  facts 
present  themselves  —  that  men  wore  wristbaiid^s  and  garters  to  which  grclots 
wei^  attached;  that  a  high  value  was  set  on  pearls;  that  metal  was  used  for  the 
oonstmction  of  great  men's  gateSf  and  tbat  the  first  earthquake  ia  said  to  have 
been  experienced  in  A.D. 

ank6 

The  records  of  this  sovereign's  reign  make  a  disereditabie  page  of  Japanese 
historj'.  Anko,  ha\'ing  ascended  the  throne  after  an  armed  contest  with  his 
elder  brother,  which  ended  in  the  latter 's  suicide,  desired  to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  his  younger  brother,  Oliatsuse,  and  a  sister  of  his  uncle,  Okusaka.  He 
despatched  Ne  no  Omi,  a  trusted  envoy,  to  confer  with  the  latter,  who  gladly 
consented,  and,  in  token  of  approval,  handed  to  Ne  no  Oiui  a  richly  jewelled 
coronet  for  conveyance  to  the  Emperor.  But  Ne  no  Omi,  covetous  of  the  gems, 
secreted  the  comet,  and  told  the  Emperor  that  Okuaaka  had  rejected  the  pro- 
posal wUh  scorn.  Anko  took  no  eteps  to  Investigate  the  truth  of  tbk  statement. 
It  has  been  already  seen  that  such'  investigations  were  not  customary  in  those 
days.  Soldiers  were  at  once  sent  to  slaughter  Okusaka;  hia  wife,  Nakashi,  was 
taken  to  be  tbe  £mpefor 's  consort,  and  his  sister,  fiatabi,  was  married  to  Prince 
Ohatsuse. 

'  Now,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Okusaka  had  a  son,  Mayiiwa,  seven  years  old. 
One  day,  the  Emp<Tor,  having  drunk  heavily,  confessed  to  thi?  Empress,  Nakashi, 
that  he  entertained  some  apprehension  lest  this  boy  might  one  day  seek  to  avenge 
his  father 's  execution.  The  child  overheard  this  remark,  and  creeping  to  the 
side  of  his  step-father,  who  lay  asleep  with  his  head  in  Nakashi  *s  lap,  killed  him 
with  his  own  sword,  duch  is  the  tale  narrated  in  the  ChrmiekB  and  the  Records.  ^ 
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But  Its  incredible  features  are  salient.  A  deed  of  the  loBd  would  never  hKve 
beeft  conceived  or  eommitled  by  a  child,  and  the  Empnoi  ouMi  have  been  m 

coiini\'in^  party. 

To  what  quarter,  then,  is  the  instigation  to  be  traced:*  An  answer  sfcins  to 
he  furnished  by  the  c<mdurt  of  Prince  Ohats\i>e.  Bft\v«^n  this  prince  and  the 
Ihruue  five  lives  intervened;  thusse  of  the  Kmperor  Aiiko,  of  the  latter 's  two 
brothers,  Yatsuri  no  Shiro  and  Sakai  no  Kuro,  both  older  than  Ohatstise,  and 
of  two  aom  of  the  late  Emperor  RicbQy  Icfainobe  no  Oshiwa  and  Jl^^  Every 
one  of  these  was  removed  from  the  scene  in  the  apace  of  a  few  diQfS.  Immedialo- 
ly  after  AnkO's  aaMwfnation,  Ohatsu^,  simulating  auspidoa<of  his  two  ekter 
brothers,  killed  the  6-omi,  who  refused  to  give  thf  rn  up.  Ohatsuse  then  turned 
his  attention  to  his  grand-uncles,  the  two  sons  of  Kichu.  He  sent  a  militarj' 
for^  "  to  (jf  <*roy  on?^  of  them  without  any  pretence  of  cause;  the  other  he  invited 
to  a  huntiuK  »  x|)f  diti'tn  and  treacherously  shot.  If  Ohatsuse  did  not  contrive 
t)je  murdfT  of  Anko,  as  he  contrived  the  deaths  of  all  others  standing  between 
imnseif  and  the  throne,  a  great  injustice  has  been  dune  to  his  memory. 

LOYALTY 

These  «»h«*Jgwig  inddents  are  not  without  a  relieving  feature.  _  They  furnished 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  fine  devotion.  When  Prince  Okuaaka  died  for 
a  crime  of  which  be  was  wholly  innocent,  two  of  his  retainers,  Naniwa  no  Hikaga, 
father  and  «on,  committed  suicide  in  vindication  of  his  memory.  When  Prince 
Sakai  no  Kuro  and  Aluyawa  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  o-onn  T><uV)ura,  the 
latter  delihi'rately  chose  death  rather  than  surrender  the  fugiuves.  Wiicn 
Prince  Kuro  perished,  Nie-no-Sukune  took  the  corpse  in  his  arms  and  was  burned 
with  it.  When  Prin(«  Ichinobe  no  Oshiwa  fell  under  the  treacherous  arrow  of 
Frinee  Ohatsuse,  one  of  the  fonnor's  servants  embraced  the  dead  body  and  fell 
into  such  a  paroxysm  ofgrief  that  Ohatsuse  ordered  him  to  be  despatched.  And 
during  this  reign  of  YOryaku,  when  Lord  Otomo  was  killed  in  a  fatal  engagment 
with  the  Sinra  troops,  his  henchman,  Tsumaro,  crjdng,  "My  master  has  fallen; 
what  avails  that  I  alone  should  remain  unhurt?"  threw  himself  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  and  perished,  lioyaity  to  the  death  charactenEod  the  Japanese 
in  every  age. 

This  sovereign  was  the  Ohatsuse  .of  whose  unscrupulous  ambition  so  much 
has  just  been  heard.  Some  historians  have  desoribed  him  as  an  austore  maUi 
but  few  readers  of  his  annals  will  be  disposed  to  endorse  such  a  lenient  verdict. 

He  ordered  tliat  a  girl,  whose  only  fault  Wfts  misplaced  affection,  shotUd  have 
her  four  limbs  stretched  on  a  tree  and  be  roasted  to  death;  he  slew  one  of  his 
stewards  at  a  hunt,  be<  ause  the  man  did  not  understand  how  to  cut  up  the  meat 
of  nn  animal;  he  renun  cd  a  iii^h  official  —  Tasa,  ami  of  Kioi  —  to  a  distant  post 
in  order  to  po^srss  liini>clf  of  tlie  man's  wife  O^akaj,  and  he  arbitrarily  and 
capririoudy  ki!l<  (l  t,o  many  men  and  wonu  n  that  the  people  called  him  the 
*'  Emperor  of  great  wickedness."  Que  act  of  justice  stands  to  liis  credit.  The 
slanderer,  Ne  no  Omi,  who  for  the  sake  of  a  jewelled  coronet  had  caused  the 
death  of  Prince  Okusaka,  as  related  abovet,  had  ibe  temerity  to  wear  the  coronet, 
sixteen  years  subsequently,  when  he  presided  at  a  banquet  given  in  honour  of 
envoys  from  China ;  and  t  he  beauty  of  the  bauble  having  t  h  us  been  noised  abroad , 
Ne  no  Omi  was  required  to  show  it  at  the  palace.  It  was  immediately  recognised 
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by  the  Svypreai,  sister  of  the  ill-staned  pritee.  and  !Ne  noOmi,  li&ving  confessed 

his  crime,  was  put  to  deatli,  all  the  members  of  his  uji  being  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  serfs.  One  nioi(  ty  of  them  was  formed  into  a  hereditary  corporation  which 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  Okmakabe,  in  memory  of  Prince  Okusaka. 

ABTS  AND  CRAFTS 

The  r€agQ  of  YOiyaku  is  partiftlly  s«v^  from  the  repfo&ch  of  selfiah  dfl^Mtism 
1^  the  eMouragenamt  given  to  the  arte  and  ocaftai  It  hae  already  been  lelated 
that  tiie  noembers  of  the  Hata-ujif  which  had  been  constiftutcd  eragynally  with 
artisans  from  China,  gradually  became  dispersed  throughout  the  provinoea  and 
were  suffering  some  hardships  when  Yuryaku  issued  orders  for  their  reassembly 
and  reorganization.  Suh!«equently  the  soverrij2Ti  gave  rmu-h  ( ncouragement  to 
serirulturc,  and,  inspired  doubtless  by  the  l('cr<'T!d  of  l  fn-  Suiigoddess,  inaugurated 
a  cu-iuin  wiiich  thereafter  prevailed  in  Japan  tiuougii  all  ages,  the  cultivation 
of  silkworms  by  the  Empress  hc^rself.  At  a  later  datr,  learning  froui  a  Korearl 
handicraftsman  (Ubito)  —  whobe  name  haai  been  handed  down  us  Kwaa-ui 
Chm — that  KereaaboinuM  in  etpeits  of  superior  skill,  Yuryaku  eemnMoned 
this  man  to  oatry  to  the  King  of  Kudaia  (Paikche)  an  antograpb  letter  aaking 
for  the  servieee  of  sewsl  of  these  expetkB.  This  reqnoit  was  oomlptisd  with, 
and  the  newcomers  were  assigned  dwcdliags  at  the  village  of  Tsuno  in  Yaniat<S* 
but  as  the  place  proyed  unhealthy,  they  were  afterwards  distributed  among 
several  localities. 

It  i--  'A<o  recordcMl  that,  about  t'li  ^  time,  thero  ramefrom  China  a  man  called 
An  iviko,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  W  u  sovereign.s.  He  settled  in  Japan,  and 
his  son,  Ryu  —  aft^nvards  nanu  d  »Shinki  —  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first 
exponent  of  Ciiinese  pictorial  art  in  Japan,  iu  the  year  a.d.  470,  there  was 
another  airivisd  of  artitone,  this  time  from  Wu  (China),  including  weavers  and 
olothiers.  They  huided  in  the  provinee  of  Settsu,  ssid  to  fiammemotate  thdf 
oomiiig  a  road  ealled  the  "Kuie'flaki.''  (Wu  aeelivity)  was  constructed  froih 
that  port  to  the  Shihatsu  hi^Way;  The  descendants  of  these  immigrants  were 
organised  into  two  hereditary  corporations  (6e)  of:Bilk*<6lothiers,  the  Asi/^  ne 
Kinu-nni-he  and  the  he  no  Kinu-nui-he,  Two  years  later  (472),  orders  were 
issued  for  thp  rnltiviition  of  mulberry  trers  in  all  .suital)le  provinco-^,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  previously  reassembled  menibt;rs  of  the  llata-uji  were  once  more 
distributed  to  various  localities  with  the  object  of  widening  their  sphere  of  in- 
struction.      •  .     ■        .  •,.».■:.  I 

In  the  year  473  a  very  interesting  ^vent  is  recorded.  The  mwaji  of  the 
HaniM  was  ordered  to  furnish  eraftsmbn  to  manufaetare  ^pnie  utimsils"  for 
serving  viands  daily  in  the  palace.  These  Haniski  are  first  spoken  of  as  havmg 
been  employed  at  the  suggestion  of  Nomi-no-Sukime,  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Suinin  (a.d.  3),  to  make  clay  substitutes  for  the  human  beings  thitherto  inhumed 
at  the  sepulchres  of  notables.  In  response  to  this  order  the  Tnwraji  summoned 
his  own  tami-be  ( private  hereditary  eorporatinn)  then  located  at  seven  village^ 
in  the  provinces  of  Settsu,  Vamashiro,  Ise,  Taml)a,  Tajima,  and  Inaba.  They 
were  organized  into  the  Nic  no  Hanhhibe,  or  hereditary  coqioratinn  of  potters 
of  table-utensils.  Ceramists  had  previously  come  from  Kudara  (raikehe),  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  scune  progress  was  made  in  the  art  from  the  fifth 
oentury  onwards.  But  tbete  does  not  appear  to  be  sitffldeDit  graond  for  a  eon- 
etaaion  lotmed  by  some  historians  that  . the  .  "pnee  utensUs"  meritiqiied  above 
Thefs  wsre  paitt«fB,>asddkn,.bnKmis-«es«nr^ 
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were  of  leased  pottery.  The  art  of  applying  glase  to  omauc  maaufacturea 
was  not  diaeowed  uniil  a  much  later  period. 

RELATION'S  WITH  KOREA 

When  Yuryaku  ascended  the  throne,  Japan  still  enjoyed  her  original  friend- 
ship with  Paikche  (Kudara),  whence  ladies-in-waiting  were  sent  periodically  to 
the  Yamato  Court-.  She  also  retained  her  military  post  at  Mimana  (Imna)  and 
kept  a  governor  there,  but  her  relations  with  Shiragi  (Sinra)  were  somewhat 
strained,  owing  to  harsh  treatment  of  the  latter's  special  envoyB  who  had  come 
to  convey  their  aovereign^a  condolences  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  InkyA 
(453).  From  the  time  of  YQryaku 's  accession,  Shiragi  ceased  altogether  to  send 
the  usual  gifts  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  In  the  year  463,  Yuryaku,  desifing  to 
possess  himself  of  the  wife  of  a  high  ofTi*  iai,  I'asa,  sent  him  to  be  governor  of 
Mimana,  and  in  his  absence  debauched  the  lady.  Tasa,  learning:  how  he  hnr\ 
been  dishonoured,  raised  the  stanf^ard  of  revolt  and  sought  aid  of  the  Shira^^i 
people.  Then  Yuryaku,  with  characteristic  refinement  of  cruelty,  ordered 
Tasa's  son,  Oto,  to  lead  a  force  against  his  father.  Oto  seemingly  complied,  but, 
on  reachuig  the  peninsula,  opened  communication  with  his  father,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  while  Tasa  should  hold  Imna,  breaking  oCT  all  Telations  with  Ji^an, 
Oto  should  adopt  a  similar  course  with  regard  to  Paikche.  This  plot  was 
frustrated  by  Oto's  wife,  Kusu,  a  woman  too  patriotic  to  connive  at  treason  in 
any  circumstances.  She  killed  her  husband,  and  the  Court  of  Yamato  was 
informed  of  these  events. 

From  that  time,  however,  Japan's  hold  upon  the  ppninsula  was  shaken. 
Yuryaku  sent  four  expeditions  thither,  l)ut  they  accomplished  nothing  per- 
manent. The  power  of  Koma  in  the  noj  tli  increased  steadily,  and  it  had  the 
support  of  China.  Yuryaku 's  attemj^ts  to  establish  close  relations  with  the 
latter  —  the  Sung  were  then  on  the  throne  —  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  a 
defflre  to  isolate  Korea.  He  failed,  and  ultimately  Kudara  was  ovemm  by 
Koma,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  Japan 
lost  her  paramount  status  in  Korea  because  of  Ytbryaku'a  illicit  passion  for  the 
wife  ol  one  of  Jiis  subjects. 

CHRONOLOGY 

The  first  absolute  agreement  between  the  dates  given  in  Japanese  history  and 
those  given  in  Korean  occurs  in  this  roign,  namely,  the  year  a.d.  475.  The 
severest  critics  therefore  consent  to  a<iinit  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Japanese 
aanaib  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifth  century. 

TREASURIES 

In  the  record  of  Richd's  reign,  brief  ment  ion  has  been  made  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Government  treasury.  In  early  days,  when  religions  rites  and 
administrative  functions  were  not  differentiated,  articles  needed  for  both  pur- 
poses were  kept  in  the  same  storo,  under  t\w  charge  of  the  Imibc-vji.  But  as 
the  Court  grew  richer,  owing  to  receipt  of  domestic  taxes  and  foreign  "tribute," 
the  necessity  of  establishing  separate  trea?airies,  was  felt  and  a  "  domestic  store" 
(Uchi-kura)  waA  formed  duruig  iiichu's  reign,  the  Koreans,  Achi  and  Wani,  be- 
ing appointed  to  keep  the  accounts.  In  YOryaku's  time  a  thlxd  treasury  had  to 
be  added,  owing  to  greatly  increased  production  of  textile  fabrics  and  other  , 
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maaufaotvra.  This  "was  called  the  Okitra,  a  term  atiU  applied  to  the  ImpemX 
treasury,  and  there  were  thus  three  stores^  (kaau,  Uehi'kwa,  and  Jtm-kuro, 
Soga  no  Maohi  was  placed  m  supreme  charge  of  all  thiee>  and  the  power  ni  the 


It  is  observable  that  at  this  epoch  the  sovortMgris  of  Japan  had  not  yet  lH'p;un 
to  affect  the  sacred  sechision  which,  in  later  ages,  became  characteristic  of  them. 
It  is  true  that,  after  ascending  the  throne,  they  no  longer  led  their  troops  in  war, 
though  they  did  so  as  Imperial  princes.  But  in  other  respects  they  lived  the 
lives  of  ordinary  men — joizung  in  the  chase,  taking  part  in  banquets,  and  mix- 
ing f  reely  with  the  people.  As  illustrating  this  last  fact  a  strange  incident  may 
be  cited.  One  day  the  Emperor  Yuryak  i  a  i  ited  the  place  where  some  carpen- 
ters were  at  work  and  observed  that  one  of  them,  Mane,  in  shaping  timber  with 
an  axe,  tised  a  stone  for  ruler  but  never  touched  it  with  the  axe.  "Dost  thou 
never  in^ke  n  mistake  and  strike  the  stone?"  ask('<i  the  monarch.  "I  never 
make  a  uii.sUike,"  replied  the  carpenter.  Then,  to  disturb  the  man's  sang-froid, 
Yuryaku  caused  the  ladies-in-waiting  (unetfie)  to  dance,  wearing  only  wai.st^ 
cloths.  Mane  watched  the  spectacle  for  a  while,  and  on  resuming  his  work,  his 
accuracy  of  aim  was  momentarily  at  fault.  The  Emperor  rebuked  him  for 
having  made  an  unwarranted  boast  and  handed  him  over  to  the  mononthbe  for 
execution.  After  the  unfortunate  man  bad  been  led  away,  one  of  his  comrades 
chanted  an  impromptu  couplet  lamenting  his  fate,  whereat  the  Emperor,  relent- 
ing, bade  a  messenger  gallop  off  on  '*  a  black  horse  of  Kai "  to  stay  the  execution. 
The  mandat  e  of  nierf  >'  arrived  just  in  time,  and  when  Mane 's  bonds  were  loosed, 
he,  too,  improvised  a  verse. — 


The  whole  inddent  is  full  of  instruction.  A  sovereign  ooneeming  himself 
about  trivialities  as  petty  as  this  pretext  on  which  he  sends  a  man  to  death;  the 
shameful  indignity  put  upon  the  ladies-in-waiting  to  minister  to  a  momentary 
whim;  the  composition  of  poetry  l)y  common  carpenters,  and  the  ride  for  life 
on  a  horse  whieh  there  is  not  time  to  saddle.  It  is  an  instructive  picture  of  the 
ways  of  Yuryaku 's  Court. 

In  truth,  this  couplet-composing  jirpelivity  ks  one  of  the  strangest  features  of 
the  Yamato  race  as  portrayed  in  the  pages  of  the  Records  and  the  Chronicles.  , 
From  the  time  when  the  fierce  Kami,  Susanoo,  put  his  thoughts  into  verse  as 
he  sought  for  a  place  to  celebrate  his  marriage,  great -crises  and  little  crises  in 
the  careers  of  men  and  women  respectively  inspire  couplets.  We  find  an  Empei^ 
or  addressing  an  ode  to  a  dragon-fly  which  avenges  him  on  a  gad-fly;  we  find  a 
prince  reciting  impromptu  stanzas  while  lie  lays  si(  {^e  to  the  place  whither  his 
brother  has  fled  for  reftij^e;  we  find  a  heart! )roken  lady  sinp;inf]^  a  verselet  as  for 
the  last  time  she  ties?  the  garters  of  her  lord  poing  to  his  death,  and  we  find  a 
sovereign  corrcsjwnding  in  verse  with  his  consort  whose  consent  to  his  own 
dishonour  he  seeks  to  win. 

Yet  in  the  Uvea  of  all  these  men  and  women  of  old,  there  are  not  many  other 
tvaces  of  oorre^mnding  refinement  or  romance.  We  are  constraineg  ^ed?^G 


Soga  faaaky  grew  proportionately. 


IfANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS 


"Black      tlio  niglit 
"Wu8  the  horse  of  Kai. 
"Had  they  w;aited  to 
"Sadrllc  him,  inV  life  Were  lost 
*'0,  horse  of  Kai!" 
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on  a  hmiting  OTpeditlon,  and  «lcw  him  menaJfifisly  on  the  moor  of  Kaym.  Oshiwa 
had  two  sons,  Oke  and  Woke,  mere  children  at  the  time  of  their  father's  murder. 
They  fled,  under  the  care  of  Omi,  a  m  uraji,  who;  wXh  his  BOn,  Adahiko,  secreted 
them  in  the  remote  province  of  Inaba.  Omi  ultimately  conimiUed  suicide  in 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  capture  and  interrogation  under  torture,  and  the  two 
.  little  princes,  still  ju'cotTipanicd  hy  Adahiko,  eallinp;  thrmsolvps  "the  urchins  of 
1  :inii>a,"  became  mcmais  in  the  service  of  the  obHo  of  the  iShiJimi  granaries  in 
the  province  of  Harinia. 

Twenty-four  years  had  been  passed  in  that  seclusion  when  it  chanced  that 
OdaLc,  governor  of  the  province,  visited  the  obiio  on  an  occasion  when  the 
latter  was  holding  a  revel  to  aelebrate  the  building  of  a  new  house,  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  two  princes  to  act  as  torch-bearers,  the  lowest  r61e  that  could  be 
assigned  to  them,  and  the  younger  counselled  his  brother  that  the  time  had  eome 
.  to  declare  themselves,  for  death  was  preferable  to  such  a  life.  Tradition  says 
'  that,  being  invited  to  dance  "when  the  night  had  become  profound,  when  the 
rcvol  was  at  its  hei<j!it  and  when  every  one  else  had  danci^d  in  turn,"  the  Prince 
Woke,  acc()nii)anyiug  his  movements  with  verses  extemporized  for  the  occasion, 
danced  so  gracefully  that  the  governor  twice  asked  him  to  continue,  and  at  length 
he  announced  the  rank  and  lineage  of  his  brother  and  liimself.  The  governor, 
astonished,  "made  repeated  obeisance  to  the  youths,  built  a  palace  for  their 
temporary  accommodation,  and  going  up  to  the  capital,  disclosed  the  whole 
affair  to  the  Emperor,  who  expressed  profound  satisfaction." 

Oke,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  made  Prince  Imperial,  and  should  have 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Seinei,  a  few  months  later.  Arguing,  how- 
ever, that  to  his  younger  brother,  Woke^  it  was  entirely  due  that  they  had 
emerged  from  a  state  of  abject  misery,  ()k(?  annoimced  his  determination  to 
cede  the  honour  to  Woke,  who,  in  (uni,  d  f  !ined  to  take  precedence  of  his  elder 
brother.  This  dispute  of  mutual  deference  continued  for  a  whole  year,  during  a 
part  of  which  time  the  administration  was  carried  on  by  Princess  Awo.  elder 
sister  of  Woke.  At  length  the  latter  yielded  and  assumed  the  sceptre.  His 
first  care  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  his  father.  Prince  Oshiwa,  who  had  been 
murdered  and  buried  unceremoniously  on  the  moor  of  Kaya  in  Omi  province. 
It  was  long  before  the  place  of  Interment  oould  be  discoveied,  but  at  length  an 
old  woman  served  as  guide,  and  the  bones  of  the  prince  wen;  found  mingled  in 
inextricable  confusion  with  those  of  his  loyal  vassal,  Nskachiko,  who  had  shared 
his  fat-e. 

The  ethics  of  that  remote  age  are  illustrated  vividly  m  this  page  of  the 
record.  A  double  sepulchre  was  enacted  in  memory  of  the  murdered  prince  and 
his  faitliful  follower  and  the  ohi  woman  who  had  pointed  out  the  place  of  their 
unhonoured  grave  was  given  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  a  i  o[;e  with  a 
bell  attached  being  stretched  between  the  two  residences  to  serve  as  a  support 
for  her  Infiitn  feet  and  as  a  means  of  announcing  her  coming  when  she  visited 
the  palace.  But  the  same  benevolent  sovereign  wha  directed  these  gracious 
doings  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  demolishing  the  tomb  and  scattering 
to  the  winds  of  heaven  the  Jwnes  of  the  Emperor  Ydryaku,  under  whose  hand 
Prince  Oshiwa  had  fallen. 

.  THE  VENDETTA 

In  connexion  witli  t)iis.  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  the  vendetta  has 
to  \)v  noted.  Its  first  j>ractical  application  is  generally  referred  to  the  act  of  the 
boy-prince,  Mayuwa,  who  stabbed  his  father's  slayer,  the  Empero^  AnkO^(A.Dj^ 
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456).  But  the  detaUa  of  AnkO's  late  m  involYed  in  Bome  mysteiy,  and  it  ia aat 

until  the  time  (a^d.  486)  of  Kensd  that  we  find  a  definite  enunciation  of  the 
Confucian  doctrine,  afterwards  rigidly  obeyed  in  Japan,  ''A  man  should  not  live 
under  the  same  heaven  with  his  father's  enemy."  History  alleges  that,  by  his 
brother's  counsels,  the  Emperor  Kcnso  was  induced  to  abandon  his  intention  of 
desecrating  Yurvakn  's  tnnib,  but  the  condition,  of  the  toinb  tO-di^  suggt^ts 
that  these  counsi^k  weru  not  entirely  effective. 

■ 

BANQUETS  ' 

The  annals  of.  this  epoch  refer  more  than  onoe  to*,  baoqueta  at  the  pabca 
Towards  the  close  of  Seinei 's  reign  we  read  of a  national  drinking-festival  whioh 

lasted  five  day:?,''  and  when  Kens5  ascended  the  throne  he  "went  to  the  park, 
where  he  held  revel  by  the  winding  streams,"  the  high  officials  in  great  numbers 
being  his  guests.  On  this  latter  occasion  the  ministers  are  said  to  have  ' '  uttered 
reiterated  cries  of  ^banzai'  which  has  coma  into  vogue  once  more  in  modern 
times  as  the  equivalent  of  "hurrah." 


THE  EMPEROB  NINKEN 

« 

The  tweniy«^itrth  sovereign,  Ninken,  was  the  elder  4rf  the  two  brothers, 
Oke  and  Woke»  whose  escape  from  the  murderous  ambition  of  the  Emperor 
YQryaku  and  their  ultimate  restoration  to  princely  rank  have  been  already 
described.    He  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  younger  brother, 

and  occupied  it  for  ten  yenrs  of  a  most  uneventful  reign.  Apart  from  the  fact 
tliat  tanners  were  invited  from  Kor^a  to  improve  the  process  followed  in  Japan, 
the  records  contain  nothinc^  worthy  of  attention.  One  incident,  however,  de- 
serves to  be  noted  as  showuig  the  paraniuunt  importance  attached  in  those 
eiuiy  days  to  ail  the  formalities  of  etiquette.  The  Empress  dowager  conunitted 
soicide,  dreading  lest  she  should  be  put  ta  death  for  a  breach  of  polHetoeas 
oommitted  towards  Ninken  duruog  the  life  of  his  pkedeoeasor,  tCen85.  At  a 
banquet  in  the  palace  she  had  twice  neglected  to  kneel  when  presenting,  first,  a 
knife  and,  secondly,  a  cup  of  wine  -to  Ninken,  then  Prince  Imperial.  It  has 
already  been  related  that  the  Empress  Dnakatsu,  consort  of  Inky5,  w&s-disposed 
to  inflict  the  death  penalty  on  a  high  official  who  had  sUglited  her  nnwittingly 
prior  to  her  hn-^band's  accession.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  dilferenced  of 
rank  received  mo^t  rigid  recognition  in  early  Japan. 


THE  BMFEROB  BiUBBTSU 

This  sovereign  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  predecessor,  Ninken.  According  to 
the  Chronicles,  his  reign  opened  with  a  rebellion  by  the  great  Heguri  family^ 

whose  representative,  Matori,  attempted  to  usurp  the  Imperial  dignity  while 
his  son,  Shibi.  defiantly  wooed  and  won  for  himself  the  object  of  the  Emperor's 
affections.  Matori  had  been  Yuryaku's  minister,  and  his  power  as  well  as  hia 
family  influence  were  very  great,  but  the  military  nobles  adhered  to  the  sove- 
reign's cause  and  the  Heguri  were  aniuiiilat(>d.  In  the  Records  this  event  is 
attributed  to  the  reign  of  Seinei  in  a  much  abbreviated  form,  but  the  account 
given  in  the  Chronicles  coiiiiiiuiuls  the  greater  credence.  The  Chronicles, 
however^  represent  Muretsu  as  a  monster  of  cruelty,  the  Nero  of  Japanese 

P  BoMitd  amm litoraHy  "len  titomatid  yoare,"  and  thm  eoeregpoodi.to  imp.!  .     ,  , 
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hiltory,  who  |ihicked  out  mca^9  nails  and  made  th^  cBg  up  yams  with  their 
mutilated  fingers;  who  puUed  out  people's  hair;  who  made  them  ascend  trees 

which  were  then  cut  down,  and  who  perpetrated  other  hideous  excesses.  Here 
again  the  Record'^,  as  well  iis  other  ancient  authorities  arc  absolutely  silent,  and 
the  story  in  the  Chronicles  has  attracted  keen  analyses  by  modern  histori- 
cuj;t  ;ij  hers.  Their  almost  unanimous  conclusion  is  that  the  annals  of  King  !Multa 
oi  ivmluia  have  been  confused  with  those  of  the  Emperor  Muretsu.  Tins 
Korean  sovereign,  contemporary  with  Muretsu,  committed  all  kinds  of  atrocities 
and  was  finally  deposed  by  his  people.  There  are  evidences  that  the  compi lers 
of  the  Chronidea  drew  largely  on  the  pages  of  Korean  writers,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  aooldental  intermixing  such  as  that  suggested  by  the  critics 
in  this  case.  > 

KEITAl" 

The  death  of  the  liiiiperor  Muretsu  left  the  thruuu  without  any  successor 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  and  for  the  first  tim^  smce  the  fouDdatiou  of  the 
Empire,  it  became  necessary  for  the  great  officiate  to  make  a  seieetlon  among 
the  scions  of  the  remote  Imperial  families.  Their  choice  fell  primarily  on  the 
representative  of  the  fifth  generation  of  the  Emperor  Chflai's  descendants. 
But  as  their  method  of  announcing  their  decision  was  to  despatch  a  strong 
force  of  armed  troops  to  the  provincial  residence  of  the  chosen  man,  he  naturally 
misinterpreted  tlie  (iemonstration  :in(l  sou^lit  safety  in  fiight.  'l'h"n  the  d-omi 
and  the  6-muraji  turned  to  Prince  Odo,  fifth  in  descent  from  the  Emperor  Ojin 
on  his  father's  side  and  eighth  in  descent  from  the  Emi)eror  Suiiiin  on  his 
mother's.  Araku,  iieati  of  the  horsse-keepers,  had  secretly  inioimed  the  prince 
of  the  ministers'  intentions,  and  thus  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  military  force 
mspired  no  alarm  u&  Odo's  bosom.  He  did,  Indeedi  show  seemly  besitatioii^ 
but  finally  be  accepted  the  insignia  and  ascended  the  throne,  confindtng  all  the 
high  dignitaries  of  State  in  theiy  previous  offices.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
domestic  affairs  his  reign  was  uneventful,  but  the  empire 's  relations  with  Kocea 
continued  to  be  much  disturbed,,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  " 

'  The  Emperor  Keltai  had  a  targe^family,  but  bnfy  one  son  was  by  the  Empress, 
and  as  he  was  too  young  to  ascend  the  throne  immediatelsr  after  his  father  's 

death,  he  was  |)receded  by  his  two  brothers,  Ankan  and  Senkwa,  sons  of  the 
senior  concubine.  This  complication  scum's  to  have  caused  some  difficulty,  for 
whereas  Keitai  died  in  531,  Ankan 's  rei,tz;n  did  not  commence  until  534.  The 
most  noteworthy  feature  of  his  era  was  the  estiibhshment  of  State  granaries  in 
great  numbers,  a  proof  that  the  Imperial  power  found  large  extension  throughout 
the  provinces.  In  connexion  with  this,  the  d-fnuraji,  Kanamura,  i^  quoted  as 
having  laid  down,  by  CQinmand  of  the  Emperor,  the  following  important  doctrine^ 
"Of  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil,  there  is  no  part  which  is  not  a  rpyal  grant  in 
fee;  under  the  wide  heavens  there  is  no  place  which  is  not  royal  territory."  The 
annals  show,  also,  that  the  custom  of  accepting  tracts  of  land^or  oiher  property 
in  expiation  of  ofifences  was  obtaining  mcreased  vo^e.  • 

8ENXWA  <'  . 

Senkwa  was  the  younger  brother  of  Ankan.  He  reijsned  only  thvee  years 
and  the  period  of  his  sway  was  unevvntfol,  if  we  eiCcept  the  growth  of  complioa- 
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faoaa  wiXk  Korea,  and  the  storing  of 'large  quantities  of  grain  in  Tsukttshi,  as  a 
"provision  agaiiut  extraordinary  occasions/'  and  "  for  tiie  cordial  entertainment 
of  our  0Dod  guests^'  from  "the  countries  beyond  the  sea." 


With  whatovrr  scepticism  tlio  details  of  the  Emprc  s  I  mpo'b  expedition  Ijc 
ropardcd,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  at  a  very  early  date,  Japan  effectc^d 
lodgement  oa  tlie  south  coast  of  Korea  at  Min:iana,  and  established  there  a 
permanent  station  {chitiju-f  u)  which  was  governed  by  one  of  her  own  officials. 
It  is  also  apparent  that,  during  several  centuries^  the  eminent  military  strength 
of  Yamsito  received  practieal  recognition  from  the  principalities  into  which  the 
peninsula  w&s  dl\aded;  that  they  sent  to  the  Court  of  Japan  annual  presents 
which  partook  of  the  nature  of  tribute,  and  that  they  treated  her  suggestions, 
for  the  most  part,  with  deferential  attention.  This  state  of  affairs  ree(<ivc<l  a 
rude  shock  in  tiie  days  of  Yuryakii,  when  that  sovereign,  in  order  to  possess  iiini- 
self  of  the  wife  of  a  high  ollicial  named  Tasa,  sent  the  latter  to  distant  Mimana 
as  governor,  and  seized  the  lady  in  bis  absence.  Tasu  revolted,  and  from  that 
time  Japan's  position  in  the  peninsula  was  compromised.  The  Koreans  per- 
ceived that  her  strength  might  be  paralyzed  by  the  sins  of  her  sovereigns  and 
the  disaffeotion  of  her  soldiers^  8hiragi  (Sinra),  whose  frontier  was  oonteiminous 
with  that  of  the  Japanese  settlement  on  the  north,  had  always  been  restive  in  tlie 
proximity  of  a  foreign  aggressor.  From  the  time  of  Yuryaku's  accession  she 
ceased  to  convey  the  visual  tokens  of  respect  to  the  Yamato  Court,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Koma  as  an  ally  in  the  day  of 
retribution. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  Korea  was  then  divided  into  three  principali- 
ties: Shiragi  in  the  south  and  east;  Kudura  in  the  centre  and  west,  with  its 
capital  at  the  modem  Seoul,  and  Koma  in  the  north,  having  Pyong-yang  for 
chief  cit3c  This  last  had  recently  pushed  its  frontier  into  Manchuria  as  far  as  the 
liao  River,  and  was  already  beginning  to  project  its  shadow  over  the  southern 
regions  oi  the  peninsula,  destaned  ultimately  to  fall  altogetlu  r  under  its  sway; 
In  response  to  Shiragi 's  overtures,  the  King  of  Koma  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
assist  in  protecting  that  principality  against  any  retaliatory  essay  on  the  part 
of  the  Japane«<e  in  Mimana.  But  the  men  of  Shiragi,  betrayed  into  imagining 
that  these  soldiers  were  destined  to  be  the  van  of  an  invading  army,  massacred 
them,  and  l)esovight  Japanese  sueeour  against  Konia 's  vengeance.  The  Japanese 
accetled,  ami  Shiragi  w  as  saved  for  a  time,  but  at  the  cost  of  incurring,  for  herself 
and  for  Japan  alike,  the  lasting  enmity  of  Koma.  Shiragi  appears  to  have 
concluded,  however,  that  she  had  more  to  fear  from  Koma  than  from  Japan, 
for  she  still  withheld  her  tribute  to  the  latter,  andinvaded  the  territory  of  Kudara, 
which  had  always  maintained  most  friendly  relations  with  Yamato.  The  Em- 
peror Ydryaku  sent  two  expeditions  to  punish  this  contumacy^ but  the  result 
being  inconclusive,  he  resolved  to  take  the  exceptional  st^  of  personally  leading 
an  army  to  the  peninsula. 

This  design,  w  hieh,  ha<l  it  matured,  might  have  radically  changed  the  history 
of  the  Far  East,  was  checked  by  an  oracle,  and  Yfiryaku  appointed  three  of  his 
powerful  nobles  to  go  in  his  stead.  The  Shiragi  men  fought  with  desperate 
tenacity.  One  wing  of  their  army  was  broken,  but  the  other  held  its  ground, 
and  two  of  the' Japanese  generals  fell  in  essaying  to  dislodge  it.  Neither  side 
oould  claiu  a  dedsive*  victory,  bnt  both  were  too  much  exhausted  to-renew  thn 
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combat.  This  was  not  the  limit  of  Japan's  misfortunes.  A  feud  broke  out 
among  the  loaders  of  the  expedition,  and  one  of  Miem,  Oiwa,  shot  his  comrade 
as  tliey  Nvnc  en  route  for  tlie  Court  of  tiie  Kudara  monarch,  who  had  invited 
them  in  the  h(jpe  of  eompcsing  their  (iissensioiiti,  isince  the  existence  of  his  own 
kingtloni  depended  on  Japan intervcution  between  Koma  and  JSinragi. 

Owing  to  this  feud  among  her  generals,  Japan's  hold  on  Mimana  became 
more  precarious  than  ever  wMle  her  prestige  in  the  peninsula  deqlined  percept- 
ibly. Neverthdess  her  great  military  name  stiU  retained  muoh  of  jts  potency, 
f  hus,  ten  years  later  (a.d.  477),  when  the  King  of  Koma  invaded  Kudara  and 
held  the  land  at  his  mercy,  he  declined  to  follow  his  generals'  counsels  of  ex- 
termination in  deference  to  Kudara 's  long  fri^dsbip  with  Yamato.  It  is  related 
that,  after  this  disaster,  the  Japanese  Emperor  gave  the  town  of  Ung-chhon 
(Japanese,  Kumanari)  to  the  renniant  of  the  Kudara  people,  and  the  latter 's 
capital  was  then  transferred  from  its  old  site  in  the  eentre  of  the  peninsula  —  a 
place  no  longer  tenahle  —  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mimana.  Theneeforth 
^  uryaku  aided  Kudara  zealously,  lie  not  only  despatched  a  force  of  live 
hundred  men  to  guard  the  palace  of  the  King,  but  also  sent  (480)  n  flotilla  of 
war-vessels  to  attack  Koma  from  the  west  coast.  The  issue  of  this  attempt  is 
not  recorded,  and  the  silence  of  the  annals  may  be  construed  as  indicating 
failure.  Koma  maintained  at  that  epoch  relations  of  intimate  friendship  with 
the  powerful  Chinese  dynasty  of  the  Eastern  Wei,  and  Ytlryaku 's  essays  against 
sneh  a  combination  were  futile,  though  he  prosecuted  them  with  oounderabie 
vigour. 

After  his  death  tlie  efficiency  of  Japan's  operations  in  Korea  was  greatly 
impaireil  by  factors  hitherto  happily  unknown  in  her  foreign  affairs — treason 
and  corruption.  Lord  Oiwa,  wliose  shooting  of  his  fellow  general,  Kaxako,  iias 
already  been  noted,  retiuned  bis  post  as  governor  of  Mimana  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  then  (487),  ambitious  of  wider  sway,  opened  relations  with  Koma  for 
the  joint  invasion  of  Kudara,  in  order  that  he  himself  aight^aseeud  the  throne 
of  the  latter.  A  d(  spcrate  struggle  ensued.  Several  battles  worn  fought,  in  all 
of  which  the  victory  is  historically  assigned  to  Oiwa,  but  if  he  really  aehidve 
any  success,  it  was  purely  ephemeral,  for  he  ultimately  abandoned  the  campaign 
and  returned  to  Ju])an,  [ijivinp;  another  shock  to  his  country's  waning  reputation 
in  tlie  i)rninsula.  If  tiie  Yamato  Court  took  any  steps  to  punish  this  act  of 
lawless  umliition,  there  is  no  record  in  that  sense.  The  event  occurred  in  the 
last  year  of  Kenso's  reign,  and  neither  that  luuiiarch  nor  Ina  successor,  Ninken, 
seems  to  have  devoted  any  special  attention  to  Korean  affairs. 

Nothing  notable  took  place  until  509,  when  Keitai  was  on  the  throne.  In 
that  year,  a  section  of  the  Kudara  people,  who.  In  477,  had  been  driven  from  their 
Gourit  r  N'  1  >y  the  Koma  invaders  and  had  taken  refuge  within  the  Japanese  domin> 
ion  of  Mimana,  were  restored  to  their  homes  with  Japanese  co-operation  and 
with  renewal  of  the  friendly  relations  which  had  long  existed  between  the  Courts 
of  Yamato  and  Kudara.  Three  years  later  (512),  Kudara  preferred  a  singular 
request.  She  a-ski'd  t  hat  four  regions,  forming  an  inte|j;ral  part  of  the  Yamato 
(ioiiiaui  of  Mimana,  shouUi  be  handed  over  to  her,  apparently  as  an  aet  of  ]>ur«^ 
benevolence.  Japan  consented.  Tliere  is  no  explanation  of  her  complaisance 
except  that  she  deemed  it  wise  policy  to  strengthen  Kudara  against  the  growing 
might  of.Shiragi,  Yamato 's  perennial  foe.  *  The  t^  affieia|«  by  whose  advice 
the  throne  made  this  sacrifice  were  the  if^muraji,  KatfEunura,  ^d  the  governor 
qi  Mimana,  an  omi  called  Oshiyama.  They  went  down  in  the  pages  of  history 
as  Ofirrupt  statesmen  who,  in  consideration  ai  bribes  itpm  the  Kudara  Courti 
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Btitrendered  territory  which  Jftpan  had  woa  by  force  of  Arms  and  held  for  five 

centuries. 

In  the  foUovring  ye&r  (513)  the  Kudara  Court  again  utilised  the  services  of 
Oshij^ama  to  procure  possession  of  another  district,  Imun  (Japanese,  Komom), 
which  iay  on  the  northeast  frontier  of  Mimana.  Kudara  falsely  represented 
that  this  region  had  been  wrestijd  from  her  by  Ilahe,  one  of  the  petty  principali- 
ties in  the  peninsula,  and  the  Yamato  Court,  acting  at  the  counsels  of  the  same 
o-muroji  (Kanaiuura)  who  had  previou.sly  espoused  Kudara 's  cause,  credited 
Kudara's  etory.  This  proved  an  ill-judged  policy.  It  is  true  that  Japan's 
prestige  in  the  peninsula  received  signal  reoognitton  on  the  occasion  of  promulgat- 
ing the  Imperial  decree  which  sanctioned  the  transfer  of  the  disputed  territoiy. 
All  the  parties  to  the  dispute  ,  Kudara,  Shiragi,  and  Habe,  were  required  to  send 
envo3's  to  the  Yamato  Court  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  rescript  read,  and 
thus  Japan's  pre-eminence  was  constructively  acknowledged.  But  her  onler 
provokeii  keen  resentment  in  Shiragi  and  HaV>e.  The  general  \vhoni  she  sent 
with  five  hundred  warslnps  to  escort  tlie  Kudara  envoys  was  igiiominiously 
defeated  by  the  men  of  Habe,  while  Shiragi  seized  the  opportunity  to  invade 
lirlimana  and  to  occupy  a  large  area  of  its  territory. 

For  sevH'al  yeais  the  Yamato  Court  made  no  attempt  to  re-assert  itself ,  but 
in  627  an  expedition  of  unprecedented  magnitude  was  organised.  It  con^sted 
of  sixty  thousand  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Keno  no  Omi,  and  its  object 
was  to  chastise  Sh  i  ragi  and  to  re-establish  M  i  niana  i  n  its  original  integrity.  But 
here  an  unforeseeable  obstacle  presented  itself.  For  all  communication  with  the 
Korean  peninsula,  Tsukushi  (Kyushu)  was  an  indispensable  basis,  and  it 
happened  that,  just  at  this  time,  KyushQ  had  for  ruler  {miyatsuko)  a  nobleman 
called  Iwai,  who  is  said  to  ha\  e  long  entertaiiied  treasonable  designs.  A  knowl- 
edge of  his  mood  was  conveyed  to  Sliiragi,  and  tempting  i)roj)osals  were  made 
to  him  from  that  place  conditionally  on  his  frustrating  the  expedition  uiider  Keno 
no  Omi.  Iwai  thereupon  occupied  the  fpur  provinces  of  Higo,  Hizen,  Bungo, 
and  BuseUf  thus  efifectually  placing  his  hand  on  the  neck  of  the  conmiunicatiops 
with  Korea  and  preventing  the  embarkation  of  Keno  no  Omi 'a  army.  He^ 
established  a  .peeudo-Court  in  Tsukushi  and  there,  gave  audience  to  tribute 
bearuig  envoys  from  Koma,  Kudara  and  Shiragi, 

For  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth  this  rebel  remained  master  of  the  situation, 
but,  in  A.D.  52S.  <he  d-niiir<iji,  Arakalii,  crushed  him  after  a  desperate  conflict 
in  the  province  of  C  liikngo.'^  Iwai  effected  his  escape  to  Buzen  and  died  by  his 
own  hand  iu  a  secluded  valley.  Although,  however,  this  formidaljle  rebellion 
was  thus  successfully  quelled,  the  great  expedition  did  not  mature.  Keno,  its 
intended  leader,  did  indeed  proceed  to  Mimana  and  assume  there  the  duties  of 
govemort  but  he  proved  at  once  arrogant  and  incompetent,  employing  to  an 
extravagant  degree  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water,  so  that  many  innocent  people 
sufifered  fatally,  and  putting  to  death  children  of  mixed  Korean  and  Japanese 
parentage  instead  of  encouraging  uniona  which  would  have  tended  to  bring  the 
two  countries  closer  together. 

In  all  her  relations  with  Korea  at  this  epoch,  Japan  sliowed  more  loyalty 
than  sagacity.  She  was  invariably  ready  to  accede  to  proposals  from  Ikt  old 
friend,  Kudara,  and  the  latter,  taking  astute  advantage  of  this  mood,  secured 

['  In  the  CkUtUffo  Fudoki  a  minute  dewsriptioil  ifl  given  of  Iwai 's  sepulchre,  built  durine 

bis  lifetime  but  prosurnahly  never  occupied  by  his  hotly.  Thf  roniarkuhlc  feature  of  t  li  '  tniTib 
Was  a  number  of  stone  images,  scvcr^  representing  grave-guards,  and  one  g^oup  being  up- 
piently  ifawigmd  to  rcproaont  ihe  judiiaBl  tml  of  a  poadne. J. 
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her  endoTMrneat  of  territorial  traiiBfers  which  brought  to  the  Yamato  Ccwnrt 

nothing  but  the  enmity  of  Kudara's  rivals.  By  these  errors  of  statesmanship 
And  by  the  inisfjovemnientof  officials  like  Keno,  conditions  were  created  which, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  proved  ultimately  fatal  to  Japan  'ssway  in  the  peninsula. 
IMeanwhile,  every  stiirlent  of  JapHnc-^c  ancient  annals  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  large  space  devoted  to  recording  iier  relations  with  Korea.  As  the  eminent 
historian,  Rai  Sanyo,  Raid  in  later  times,  her  .soldiers  were  wearied  by  constant 
campaigns  oversea,  and  her  agriculturi.stis  were  exhausted  by  frequent  requisi- 
tions for  supplies.  During  the  epoch  of  Jingo  and  Ojin,  Japan  was  palpably 
inferior  to  her  peninsutar  neighbotir  in  civilization,  in  wealth,  and  in  popudation. 
But  in  one  respect  the  superiority  was  largely  on  her  side;  namely,  in  the  quality 
of  her  isotdiers.  Therefore,  she  utilised  her  military  strength  for  campaigns 
which  cost  comparativ^ely  little  and  produced  much.  The  ptminsula,,  at  that 
time,  verified  the  term  commonly  apj^lied  to  it,  Uchi-tsn-miyake,  or  the  "  Granary 
of  the  Home-laud."  But  as  the  mat  rinl  (ie\  elopment  of  -Innun  and  her  civiliza- 
tion propres'^rii,  she  stood  constantly  to  lose  more  and  gain  less  by  despatching 
expeditions  to  a  land  which  squandered  much  of  its  resourw'**  on  internecine 
quarrels  and  wusdeti  rioratiiig  by  comparison.  The  task  of  nnontaining  iMiinana 
and  succouring  Kudara  tliea  became  an  obligation  of  prestige  which  gradually 
ceased  to  interest  the  nation. 

FINANCE  , 

In  the  period  no\^'  under  consideration  no  system  of  land  taxation  had  yet 

come  into  existence.  Tlie  requirements  of  the  Court  were  met  by  the  produce 
of  tlie  mi-ngnta  (Imperial  domains),  and  rice  for  public  use  was  pTown  in  the 
viij/akc  district's,  bcin^  there  stored  and  devoted  to  the  administrative  needs  of 
the  region.  Occasionally  the  contents  of  sev<  ral  luiiinke  were  collected  into  one 
district,  as,  lor  example,  when  (a.d.  the  Emperor  Senkwa  ordered  a  con- 
centration of  foodstuffs  in  Tsukushi.  The  niiyake  were  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  as  were  also  a  number  of  hereditary  corporations  {be),  whose  members 
dischatged  duties,  from  building  and  repairing  palaces — no  light  task,  seeing 
that  the  sito  of  the  palace  was  ehan^  with  eAch  change  of  occupant  —  to 
sericulture,  weaving,  tailoring,  cooking,  and  arts  and  handicrafts  of  all  descrip- 
tions, each  be  exercising  its  ov.i\  functioil  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
being  superintended  !>y  its  own  head-man  (ohiio  or  atae). 

Any  insuffificney  in  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  sovereign's  own  i^ople 
was  made  good  by  levying  on  the  ionin-no-niiijalsuho.  It  will  be  feen  that  there 
was  no  annual  tax  rei!;ularly  iii\poscd  on  the  people  in  general,  though  universal 
requisitions  were  oecasioually  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  public 
works,  festivals  or  military  operations.  Hence  when  it  is  said  that  the  Emperor 
Nintoku  remitted  all  taxes  for  the  space  of  three  years  until  the  people's  burdens 
were  lightened,  reference  is  made  only  to  the  he  and  tomobe  belonging  to  the 
Throno  itself.  Doubtless  this  sjxM  ial  feature  of  Yamato  finance  was  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  all  the  land  and  all  the  people,  except  those  appertain- 
ing to  the  Crown,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  uji,  without  whose  ro-operatioTi 
no  general  fiscal  measure  could  be  adopted.  When  recouT«5e  to  the  iint ion  at 
large  was  necessitated  to  meet  some  exceptional  purpose,  orders  had  to  t)e  given, 
first,  to  the  o-omi  and  o-uumij}';  next,  by  the^e  to  the  Kami  of  the  several  o-uji; 
then,  by  the  latter  to  the  Kami  of  the  various  ko-uji,  and,  finally,  by  these  last 
to  every  household. 

The  machinery  was  thorough,  but  to  set  it  in  motion  fequired  an  effor^^^eh 
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flonflftittttod  an  automatio  obetaele  to  extortion.  The  lands  and  people  of  the 

nfi.yrere  governed  by  the  Emperor  but  were  not  directly  ControUed  by  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  rt  fuso  a  roquisition  made  by  the  Throne  was  counted  contumeU- 
ous  and  liable  to  puiiishiiient.  Tims  whon  (aj).  0,34)  the  Emporor  Ankan 
dcsirt-d  to  include  a  certain  area  of  arable  latid  iu  a  nity<ike  establihlicd  for  the 
purix)SG  of  commemorating  the  name  of  the  Empress,  and  when  Ajihari,  suzerain 
(aiae)  of  the  region,  sought  to  evade  the  requisition  by  niisrcpiTsenting  the 
quality  of  the  land,  he  was  reprimanded  and  had  to  make  atonement  by  surren- 
dering a  portien  of  Im  private  property.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
as  the  populatbn  mereased  and  aa  uncultivated  areas  grew  less  frequent,  the 
arbitrary  establishment  of  koshiro  or  of  nashiro  became  more  and  more  irksome, 
and.  the  pages  of  history  indicate  that  from  the  time  of  Keitai  (a.i>.  507-531) 
thia  praetice  waa  gradually  abandoned. 

CRIMINAL  LAW 

Althoup^h  the  use  of  the  ideographic  script  became  well  known  from  the 
fifth  century,  everything  goes  to  show  that  no  writt<?n  law  existed  at  that  time, 
or,  indeed,  for  many  years  afterwards.  Neither  are  there  any  traces  of  Km%an 
or  Chinese  influence  in  this  reahn.  Custom  preseribed  punishments,  and  the 
solemnity  of  a  judicial  trial  found  no  better  representative  than  the  bbiling>^water 
ordeal.  If  a  man  took,  oath  to  the  deities  of  his  innocence  and  was  prepared  to 
thrust  his  arm  into  l)oiling  nmd  or  water,  or  to  lay  a  red-hot  axe  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  he  washdd  have  complied  with  all  the  rrqnircmcnt?.  The  familiar 
Occident  ril  rioctrine,  "tiie  King  can  do  no  wronfj,"  received  imperative  recogni- 
tion in  Japan,  and  seems  to  have  been  extendeti  to  the  Crown  Prince  also.  There 
were  no  other  exemptions.  If  a  mnn  eommitted  a  crime,  punishment  extended 
to  every  member  of  his  family.  On  the  other  hand,  otTences  might  generally 
be  expiated  by  presenting  lands  or  other  Valuables  to  the  Throne.  As  for  the 
duty  of  eDoeeuting  sentences,  it  devolved  on  the  tnomnohef  who  may  be  described 
as  the  military  eorporation^  Death  or  esdie  weraoommon  forms  of  punishment, 
but  degradation  was  still  more  frequent.  It  often  meant  that  a  family,  noble 
and  opulent  to-day,  saw  all  its  members  h(^lded  over  to-morrow  to  be  the  serfs 
or  slaves  of  some  uji  in  whose  be  they  were  enrolled  to  serve  thenceforth,  them- 
selves and  their  children,  through  all  p:eneration5?  in  some  menial  position,  —  it 
might  be  as  sepulchre-guards,  it  might  be  as  jscullions. 

Tattooing  on  the  face  was  another  form  of  i)ena]ty.  The  first  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  a.d.  400  when  Kiehu  condenaied  the  muraji,  llaniako,  to  be  thus 
branded,  but  whether  the  practice  originated  then  or  dated  from  an  earlier 
period,  the  aimals  do  not  show.  It  was  variously  ealled  hitae4nzamu  (slicing 
the  brow),  me-wku  (splitUng  the  eyes),  and  so  on,  but  these  terms  signified 
nothing  wone  than  tattooing  on  the  forehead  or  round  the  eyes.  The  Emperor 
Richu  deemed  that  such  notoriety  was  suffic  ient  penalty  for  high  treason,  but 
Yuryaku  inflicted  tattooing  on  a ;nan  whose  dog  liad  killed  one  of  his  Majesty's 
fowls. 

Death  at  the  stake  appears  to  have  been  very  uncommon.  This  terrible 
form  of  punishment  seems  to  have  been  revived  by  Yuryaku.  He  can«ed  it  to 
be  inflicted  on  one  of  the  ladies- in- waiting  and  her  paramour,  who  had  forestalletl 
him  iu  the  girl  *s  affections.  The  first  instance  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
Empress  Jingd,  but  the  victim  was  a  Korean  and  the  incident  happened  ia  war. 

To  Ytlryaku  was  reserved  the  infamy  of  employing  such  a-penalty  in  the  oase^. 
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of  a  woman.  Highly  placed  personages  were  often  allowed  to  expiate  an  offence 
by  performing  the  religious  rite  of  harai  (purifioation),  the  offender  defraying 
all  expenses. 

ARCHITECTURB 

As  Chinese  literature  became  familiar  and  as  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
and  Korea  were  imported  into  Japan,  the  latter 'a  oustoms  naturally  underwent 
some  changes.  This  was  noticeable  in  the  case  of  arehiteeture.  Lofty  buildineB, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  partially  subterxanean 

7/mro.  The  annals  make  no  special  reference  to  the  authors  of  this  innovation, 
but  it  is  mentioned  that  among  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese,  Achi,  and  the 
Korean,  Tsuka,  there  were  men  who  practised  carpentry'.  Apparently  the 
fashion  of  \ngh  buildings  was  C8tal)lislu'd  in  tlie  reign  of  Anko  when  (a.d.  456) 
the  term  rd  or  iakadono  (lofty  edifice)  is,  for  the  first  time,  applied  to  the  palaee  of 
Anko  in  Yamato.  A  few  years  later  (4CS),  we  ihid  mention  of  two  carpenters,^ 
Tsuguno  and  Mita,  who,  especially  the  latter,  were  famous  experts  in  Korean 
architecture,  and  who  received  orders  from  YQryaku  to  erect  high  buildings. 
It  appears  further  that  silk  ourtuns  iUumufti4uM)  came  into  use  in  this  age  for 
partitioning  rooms,  and  that  a  species  of  straw  mat  {tatsitifffmo)  awed  £or  caipeit 
when  people  were  hunting^  travelUng,  or  campaigning 

SHIPS 

Occasional  references  have  been  made  already  to  the  art  of  shipbuilding  in 
Japan,  and  the  facts  eUcited  may  be  suimucd  up  very  briefly.  They  are  that 
the  first  instance  of  naming  a  ship  is  recorded  in  the  year  a-d.  274,  when  the 
Karom  (one  hundred  feet  long)  was  built  to  order  of  the  Emperor  Ojin  by  the 
carpenters  of  Izu  promontory,  which  place  was  lamed  lor  skill  in  this  respect; 
that  the  general  method  of  building  was  to  hollow  out  tree-trunks^'  and  that  the 
arrival  of  naval  architects  from  Shiragi  (a.d.  300)  inaugurated  a  superior  method 
of  construction,  differing  little  from  that  employed  in  later  agw^  . , 

VEHICLES 

A  palanquin  (koshi)  used  by  the  Emperor  Ojin  (a.d.  270-310;  was  preserved 
in  the  Kyoto  palace  until  the  year  1219,  when  a  conflagration  consumed  it. 
The  records  give  no  description  of  it,  but  they  say  that  YQiyaku  and  his  Empress 
returned  from  a  hunting  expedition  on  a  cart  {kwuma),  and  tradition  relates 
that  a  man  named  Isa,  a  descendant  in  the  ei^th  generation  of  the  Emperor 
Sujin,  built  a  covered  eart  which  was  the  very  one  used  by  Yuryaku.  It  is, 
indeed,  more  than  probable  that  a  vehicle  which  had  been  in  use  in  China  for  a 
long  tune  must  have  become  familiar  to  the  Japanc^  at  an  early  epoch. 

MEDICAL  ART 

For  relief  in  sickness  supplication  to  the  gods  and  the  perforniance  of  religious 
rites  were  chiefly  relied  on.   But  it  is  alleged  *  that  medicines  for  internal  and 

['It  should  be  remembered  that  as  all  Japanese  edifices  were  made  of  ttmbwr,  the  carpenter 
and  the  architect  were  one  and  the  same  ) 

l>8uch  dug-outs  were  named  muruki-hum,  a  distinguishing  term  which  proves  that  some 
other  method  of  building  was  also  employed.] 
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external  use  were  in  existence  and  that  recourse  to  thermal  springs  was  conmioa- 
ly  practised  from  remote  times. 

PICTORIAL  ART 

While  Yuryaku  was  on  the  throne,  Korea  and  China  sent  pictorial  cxpcrU  to 
Japan.  The  Korean  was  named  Isuraka,  and  the  Chinese,  Shinki.  The  latter 
18  aaid  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Wen  of  the  Wei  dynasty.  His 
work  attracted  much  attention  in  the  reign  of  Muretsu,  who  bestowed  on  him 
the  uji  title  of  Ooka  no  Obilo.  His  descendants  practised  their  art  with  success 
in  Japan,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tenchi  (668-671)  they  were  dis- 
tinguished as  Yamato  no  sshi  (painters  of  Yamato). 

POETRY 

If  we  credit  the  annals,  the  composition  of  poetry  commenced  in  the  earliest 
ages  and  was  developed  independently  of  foreign  influences.  From  the  sov- 
ereii^n  down  to  the  lowest  subject,  everyone  composed  verses.  These  were  not 
rhymed;  the  structure  of  the  Japanese  language  does  not  lend  itself  to  rhyme. 
Their  differentiation  from  prose  consisted  solely  In  the  nimierical  regularity  of 
the  syllables  in  consecutive  lines;  the  alternation  of  phrases  of  five  and  seven 
syllables  each.  A  tanka  (short  song)  consisted  of  thirty-one  syllables  arranged 
thus,  5,  7,  5,  7,  and  7;  and  a  nagn-uta  (long  song)  consisted  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  linrs,  all  fulfilling  the  same  conditions  as  to  number  of  sy]lal)les  and 
alternation  ol  phrases.  No  parallel  to  this  kind  of  versification  has  been  found 
3'el  la  the  literature  of  any  other  nation.  The  Chnniicles  and  the  RewnU 
abound  with  ianka  and  tuiga-ula,  many  of  w  hicli  have  been  ascribed  by  skeptics 
to  an  age  not  very  remote  from  the  time  when  those  books  were  compiled.  But 
the  Japanese  themselves  think  cMerently.  They  connect  the  poems  directly 
.  with  the  events  that  inspired  them.  Further  reference  to  the  subject  will  be 
made  hereafter.  Here  it  ^^ill  suffice  to  note  that  the  composing  of  such  verselets 
was  a  feature  of  every  age  in  Japan. 

VTA'GAKI 

A  favourite  pastime  during  the  early  historic  period  was  kno\Mi  as  viorgaki 
or  viorkai.  In  cities,  in  the  country,  in  fields,  and  on  hills,  youths  and  maidens 
assembled  in  springtime  or  in  autumn  and  enjoyed  themselves  by  dng^gand  dan- 
cing.  Promises  of  marriage  were  exchanged,  the  man  sending  some  gifts  as  a 
token,  and  the  woman,  if  her  father  or  elder  brother  approved,  despatching  her 
head-ornament  (oshiki  no  tamakatsura)  to  her  lover.  On  the  wedding  day  it  was 
customary  for  the  bride  to  present  "table-articles"  (fs'/J  ue-shiro)  to  the  bride- 
groom in  the  form  of  food  and  drink.  There  were  piaees  specially  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  uia-(jaH  —  Tsukuba  Mountain  in  Hitachi,  Kijima-yania 
in  Hizen,  and  Utagaki-yama  in  Settsu.  Sometimes  men  of  noble  birth  took  part 
in  this  pastime,  but  it  was  usually  confined  to  the  lower  middle  classes.  The 
great  festival  oif  hmrodori,  which  will  be  spoken  of  by  and  by,  is  said  to  be  an 
outgrowth  of  the  ixia-qoki* 

SUPEUSTITIONa 

No  influences  of  alien  character  aflfected  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Jaj)anese 
durmg  the  period  we  are  now  considering  (fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ce|^tuj;i^eg^.^^j^jglj> 
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The  most  characteristic  feature  of  (he  tiixie  "was  a  belief  in  the  supematural 
power  of  reptiles  and  anunals.  This  credulity  was  not  Unkited  to  the  uneducated 

masses.  The  Throne  itself  shared  it.  Yuryaku,  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  incarnated  form  of  the  Kami  of  Mimoro  Mountain,  was  shown  a  serpent 
seventy  feet  long.  In  the  same  year  a  group  of  snakes  harrassed  a  man  who  wa*^ 
reclaiming  a  marsh,  so  that  he  had  to  take  arms  against  them  and  enter  into  a 
compact  of  limitations  and  of  shrine  buildinp;.  Other  records  of  maleficent 
deities  in  serpent  i>liaj)e  were  current,  and  monkeys  and  dra^^oiis  ins[)irrd  similar 
terror.  Of  tliis  superstition  there  was  boru  an  evil  custom,  the  sacrilice  of 
human  beings  to  appease  the  hostile  spi  rits.  The  Kami  of  ChQsan  in  Mimasaka 
province  was  believed  to  be  a  giant  ape,  and  the  Kami  of  KOya,  a  big  reptile. 
The  people  of  these  two  districts  took  it  in  turn  to  offer  a  girl  at  the  shrines  of 
those  Kamif  and  in  the  province  of  Hida  another  colossal  monkey  was  similarly 
appeased.  There  were  further  cases  of  extravagant  superstition. 

ABT8  AND  CRAFTS 

Of  the  development  of  Fericrilture  and  of  the  arts  of  weaving  and  ceramics 
in  this  era  enough  has  already  been  written;  but,  as  showing  the  growth  of  re- 
finement, it  may  be  noted  that  among  the  articles  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
YOryaku  Were  a  ^Ik  hat  and  a  sashihaj  or  round  fan  with  a  long  handle.  The 
colour  of  the  fan  was  purple,  and  it  is  said  to  have  b^en  hung  up  as  an  ornament 
in  the  palace.  '  * 

w 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  original  form  of  government  under  the  Yamato  seems  to  have  been 
feudal.  The  lieads  of  uji  were  practicnll>'  f(  u d;d  chiefs.  Even  orders  from  the 
Throne  had  to  pass  through  the  uji  7io  Kami  in  order  to  reach  the  people.  But 
from  the  time  of  Nhitoku  (313-349)  to  that  of  Yuryaku  (457-170),  the  Court 
wielded  much  power,  and  the  greatest  among  the  uji  chiefs  found  no  opportunity  " 
to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign's  rights.  Gradually,  however, 
and  mainly  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  love  affairs  or  of  lust»  the  Imperial  house- 
hold  fell  into  disorder,  which  prompted  the  revolt  of  Heguri,  the  0-omi  of  the 
Kwdbetsu  (Imperial  families) ;  a  revolt  subdued  by  the  loyalty  of  the  d-^mwqji 
oiiheSkmbclsu  (K'ami  families)* 

From  the  days  of  the  Emperor  biuret su  (499-50G),  direct  heirs  to  succeed 
to  the  sceptre  were  wanting  in  more  than  one  instance,  am\  a  unique  opportunity 
thus  offered  fur  trai(rous  essays.  There  was  none.  IMen's  mintls  were  still 
deeply  imbued  w^ith  the  conviction  that  by  the  Tt  ujia  alone  might  the  Tkroae 
be  occupied.  But  with  the  iutruiluctiuu  of  Buddhism  (a.d.  552),  that  conviction 
received  a  shock.  That  the  Buddha  directed  and  controlled  man's  destiny  was 
a  doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  traditional  faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
!'8on  of  heaven.''  Hence  from  the  sixth  century  the  prestiige  of  the  Crown 
began  to  decline^  and  the  puissance  of  the  great  grew  to  exceed  that  of  the 
sovereign.  During  a  short  period  (045  070)  the  authority  of  the  Throne  was 
reasserted,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  Tang  systems  of  China;  but  thereafter 
the  ^r(  at  Fujiwara^t  became  paramount  and  practically  adminiatercd  the 
empire. 

For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  an  intelHp;ent  sequence  of  conception,  there  is 
evidently  uMH-h  inii)ortance  in  determining  whether,  in  remote  antiquity,  the 
prevailing  system  was  feudul,  or  prefectural,  or  a  mixture  of  both.    Unfortunate^  i„ 
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ly  the  materials  for  aectiriite  difFerentiation  are  wanting.  Much  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  functions  diaoharged  by  the  kuni-nihmiyataiuho,  who  were 

hereditary  officials,  and  the  kuni-no-tsul-asa  (or  kok)(s;hi)  who  wore  appointed  by 
the  Throne,  Tlic  closest  research  fails  to  ehiridatc  those  things  with  al>sohite 
clearness.  It  is  not  known  even  at  what  date  the  office  of  kokw'<h  i  was  esstal  )hshed. 
The  first  mention  of  thtkMj  officials  is  made  in  the  year  a.d.  374,  diirinp;  the 
reign  uf  Nintoku,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  had  existed  from  an 
earlier  date.  They  were,  however,  few  in  number,  whereas  the  miyaisuko  were 
anmerous,  and  this  comparison  probably  fumisbes  a  tolerably  just  basis  for 
estimating  the  respective  prevalence  of  the  prefeetural  and  the  feudal  systems. 

In  short,  the  method  of  government  inaugurated  at  the  foundation  of  the 
empire  appears  to  have  t>een  essentially  feudal  in  practice,  though  theoretically 
no  such  term  was  recognized ;  and  at  a  later  period  —  apparently  about  the  time 
of  Nintoku  —  when  tlie  power  of  the  hereditary  mh/nifimko  threatened  to  ^vow 
inconveniently  fonnidal)le,  the  device  of  reasserting  the  Tiirone's  authority  by 
ap|M minting  i  injiorary  provincial  governors  was  resorted  to,  so  that  the  pre- 
feetural orguiiizution  came  into  existence  side  by  side  with  the  feudal,  and  the 
administration  preserved  this  dual  form  until  the  mickile  of  the  seventh  century. 
There  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to  the  matter  again  at  a  l&ter  date. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  UJI 

It  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Japanese  history  that  some 
knowledge  should  be  acquired  of  the  annals  of  the  great  vji. 

From  the  time  of  Nintoku  (a.d.  313  399)  until  tlm  introduction  of  Buddhism 
(a.d.  532),  there  were  four  iiji  whose  chiefs  participated  conspicuously  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  Tlie  first  was  that  of  lieguri.  It  belonged  to  the 
Imperial  class  {KwdbeUu)  and  was  descended  from  the  celebrated  Takenouchi- 
no-Sukune.  In  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Muretsu  (499-506),  the  chief  of  this 
tm  attempted  to  usurp  the  throne  and  was  crushed.  The  second  was  the 
Otomo.  This  uji  belonged  to  the  Kami  class  (Shimbetsu)  and  had  for  ancestor 
Michi  no  Omi,  the  most  distinguished  general  in  the  service  of  the  first  Emperor 
Jimmu.  The  chiefs  of  the  Otomo-aiji  filled  the  post  of  general  from  age  to  age, 
and  its  members  guarded  the  palace  gates.  During  the  reign  of  Yuryaku  the 
office  of  d-niurnji  was  l)estovv(  d  upon  Moroya,  then  cliief  of  this  uji^  and  the 
influence  he  wiehkMl  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  an  Imperial  rescript 
where  it  is  said  that  "the  lauii-be  of  the  6-muraji  fill  the  country."  His  son, 
Kanamura,  succeeded  him.  By  his  sword  the  rebellion  of  Heguri  no  Matori 
was  quelled,  and  by  his  advice  Keitai  was  called  to  the  Throne.  He  served  also 
under  Ankan,  Senkwa,  and  Kimmei,  but  the  miscarrisge  of  Japan's  relations 
with  Korea  was  attributed  to  him,,  and  the  title  of  d^nmrafi  was  not  conferred 
on  any  of  his  descendants. 

The  uji  of  Mononohe  next  calls  for  notice.  " Monono-be*'  literally  signifies, 
when  expanded,  a  group  {be)  of  soldiers  {tmwamonn) .  In  later  times  a  warrior 
in  Japan  was  called  mono-?w~fu  (or  bushi),  which  is  written  with  the  ideographs 
mono-he.  This  uji  also  be  longed  to  the  Kattn  class,  and  its  progenitor  was 
Umoishimade,  who  surrendered  Yumato  to  Jimmu  on  the  ground  of  consan- 
guinity. Thenceforth  the  members  of  the  uji  formed  the  Imperial  guards 
{iu^i49hHwmoniobe)  and  its  chiefs  commanded  them.  Among  all  the  of  the 
Kami  class  the  Mononobe  and  the  Otomo  ranked  first,  and  after  the  latter 's 

failure  in  connexion  with  Korea,  the  Mononobe  stood  alone.  During  the  reign 
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of  Yur>'aku,  the  uji*s  chief  became  o-muraji,  as  did  his  ^andson,  Okoshi,  and 
the  latter 's  son,  Moriya,  was  destroyed  by  the  d-omi,  Soga  no  Umako,  in  the 
tumult  on  the  accession  of  Sushun  (a.d.  588). 

Tiie  fourth  of  the  great  uji  was  the  Soga,  descended  from  Takonouchi-no- 
Sukune.  After  the  ruin  of  the  Heguri,  this  uji  stood  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Imperial  class.  In  the  reign  of  Senkwa  (536-539),  Iname,  chief  of  the  Soga, 
was  appointed  d-omi,  and  his  son,  Umako,  who  held  the  same  rank,  occupies  an 
important  place  in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  It  will  be 
observed  that  among  these  four  wji,  Heguri  and  Soga  served  as  civil  officials  and 


There  are  also  three  other  tiji  which  figure  prominently  on  the  stage  of 
Japanese  history.  They  are  the  Nakotomi,  the  Imibe,  and  the  Kume.  The 
Nakatotni  discharged  the  functions  of  religious  supplication  and  divination, 
standing,  for  those  purposes,  between  {\aka)  the  Throne  and  the  deities.  The 
Imibe  had  charge  of  everything  relating  to  religious  festivals;  an  office  which 
required  that  they  should  abstain  (imt  sum)  from  all  things  unclean.  The 
Kume  were  descended  from  Amatsu  Kume  no  Mikoto,  and  their  duties  were 
to  act  as  chamberlains  and  as  guards  of  the  Court. 

Finally,  there  was  the  Oga-iiji,  descended  from  Okuninushi,  which  makes  the 
eighth  of  the  great  uji.  From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Jiminu  to  that  of  the 
Empress  Suiko  (a.d.  593-628),  the  nobles  who  served  in  ministerial  capacities 
numbered  forty  and  of  that  total  the  Mononobe  furnished  sixteen;  the  OtoinOy 
six;  the  d-omi  houses  (i.e.  the  Kwdbetsu),  nine;  the  ImibCy  one;  the  Nakatomi, 
six;  and  the  Oga,  two.  Thus,  the  miUtary  uji  of  Mononobe  and  Oiomo  gave  to 
the  State  twenty-two  ministers  out  of  forty  during  a  space  of  some  twelve 
centuries. 


Olomo  and  Mononobe  as  military. 
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chapter;  XIV 

FROM  THE  29TH  TO  THE  35TH  SOVEREIGN 


The  29th  Sovereign,  Kimmei  a.d.  640-571 

"  3()th  •*  Bidiitau   "  572-585 

"  31st  *•  Yomoi   "  586-587. 

•*  32nd  Sushun   "  588-592 

aard  •*  Suiko   593-628 

"34th  "  Joinei   "  629 -(i41 

"  35th  "  Kogyoku   "  642-645 


The  seven  reigns  —  five  Emperors  and  two  Empresses — commencing  with 
the  Emperor  Kimmei  and  ending  with  the  Empress  Kogj'oku,  covered  a  period 
of  105  years,  from  540  to  645,  and  are  memorable  on  three  accounts :  the  introduc- 
tion of  Buddhism;  the  usurpation  of  the  great  tiji,  and  the  loss  of  Japan's 
possessions  in  Korea. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  BUDDHIS.M 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ming  of  the  Hou-Han  djt^sty,  in  the  year 
A.D.  65,  a  mission  was  sent  from  China  to  procure  the  Buddhist  Sutras  as  well  as 
some  teachers  of  the  Indian  faith.  More  than  three  centuries  elapsed  before, 
in  the  j'ear  372,  the  creed  obtained  a  footing  in  Korea;  and  not  for  another 
century  and  a  half  did  it  find  its  way  (522)  to  Japan.  It  encountered  no  ob- 
stacles in  Korea.  The  animistic  belief  of  the  early  Koreans  has  never  been  clearly 
studied,  but  whatever  its  exact  nature  may  have  been,  it  certainly  evinced  no 
bigotry  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  faith,  for  within  three  years  of  the  arrival 
of  the  first  image  of  Sakiya  Muni  in  Koma,  two  large  monasteries  had  been 
built,  and  the  King  and  his  Court  were  all  converts. 

No  such  reception  awaited  Buddhism  in  Japan  when,  in  522,  a  Chinese  bonze, 
Shiba  Tachito,  arrived,  erected  a  temple  on  the  Sakata  plain  in  Yamato,  en- 
shrined an  image  of  Buddha  there,  and  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  faith. 
At  that  time,  Wu,  the  first  EmpiTor  of  the  Liang  dynasty  in  China,  was  employ- 
ing all  his  influence  to  popularize  the  Indian  creed.  Tradition  says  that  Shiba 
Tachito  came  from  Liang,  and  in  all  probability  he  took  the  overland  route  vid 
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the  Korean  peninsula,  but  the  facts  are  obscuie.  No  sendble  impression  seems 
to  have  boen  produced  in  Japan  by  this  essay.  Buddhism  was  inade  known  to 
a  few,  but  the  J  apanesc  showed  no  disposition  to  worship  a  foreign  god.  Twority- 
three  years  later  (545),  the  subjeet  attracted  attention  again.  Song  Wang 
Myonp;,  King  of  Kudara,  monarod  by  a  onishinp;  iittack  on  the  part  of  Koma 
and  Shira<z:i  in  co-ofHTatiun,  made  an  image  of  the  Buddha,  sixteeji  f^'«  t  high, 
and  petitioiud  the  Court  of  Yamato  in  the  sense  that  as  all  good  things  were 
promised  in  the  si'(iuel  of  sueh  an  effort,  prott  ction  sliould  be  extended  to  him 
by  Japan.  Tradition  aays  that  although  Buddliibni  had  not  yet  secured  a  foot- 
mg  m  Yamato,  this  image  must  be  regltfded  as  the  {noiieer  of  many  similar 
objects  subsequently  set  up  in  Japanese  temples. 

Nevertheless,  a.d.  552  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  date  of  Buddhism's  intro- 
duction into  Japan.  In  that  year  the  same  King  of  Kudara  presented  direct 
to  the  Yamato  Court  a  copper  image  of  Buddha  plated  with  gold;  several 
canopif's  (fengai),  and  some  volumes  of  the  sacred  books,  by  the  hands  of  Tori 
Sliielii  (Korean  pronuneiation,  Nori  Saehhi)  and  others.  The  envoys  r  iirried 
also  a  memorial  which  saitl:  "This  doctrine  is,  among  all,  most  excellent. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  exi)lain  and  difficult  to  understand.  Even  the  Duke  Chou 
and  Confucius  did  not  attain  to  comprehension.  It  can  ptodueo  fortune  and 
retribution,  immeasurable,  illimitable.  It  can  transform  a  man  into  a  Bddhi. 
Imagine  a  treasure  capable  of  satisfying  all  desires  in  proportion  as  it  is  used. 
Such  a  treasure  is  this  wonderful  doctrine.  Every  earnest  supplication  is 
fidfiUed  and  nothing  is  wanting.  Moreover,  from  farthest  India  to  the  three 
Han,  all  have  embraced  the  doctrine,  and  there  is  none  that  does  not  receive  it 
with  reverence  wherever  it  is  preached.  Tlu-refore  thy  servant,  Myong;,  in  all 
sincerity,  sends  his  retainer,  Nori  Saehhi,  to  transmit  it  to  the  Imperial  country, 
that  it  may  be  diffused  abroad  throughout  the  home  provinces,^  so  a^  to  fulfil 
the  recorded  saying  of  the  Buddha,  'My  law  shall  spread  to  the  East.'"  *  It 
is  highly  probable  that  iu  the  effort  to  win  the  Yamato  Court  to  Buddhism, 
King  Myung  was  influenced  as  much  by  political  as  by  moral  motives.  He 
sought  to  use  the  foreign  faith  as  a  link  to  bind  Japan  to  bis  country,  so  that  be 
mi^t  count  on  his  oversea  neighbour's  powerful  aid  against  the  attaclos  of  Koma 
and  Shiragi. 

A  more  interrstino^  question,  however,  is  the  aspect  under  which  the  new 
faith  presented  itself  to  the  .Japanese  when  it  fust  arrived  among  them  as  a  rival 
of  iShnilu  and  CSnfucianisui.  There  can  Ije  no  doubt  that  the  form  in  which  it 
became  known  at  the  outset  was  the  Hiniujann,  or  Exoteric,  as  distinguished 
from  the  M(i)ui!/<inn,  or  Esoteric.  But  how  did  the  Japanese  converts  reconcile 
its  acceptance  with  their  allegiance  to  the  trmiiiional  faith,  k>liinlo'i  The  clearest 
available  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  a  book  called  Taithiden  Hocha, 
where,  in  reply  to  a  query  from  his  father,  Yomei,  who  professed  inability  to 
believe  foreign  doctrines  at  variitnce  with  those  handed  down  from  the  age 
of  the  Kami,  Prince  ShOtoku,i8  recorded  to  have,  replied^ 

Your  Majct.ly  has  considered  only  one  mpoct  of  the  matter.  I  am  young  and  ignorant, 
but  I  ha v'c  carefully  Ptudied  the  teafhinRs  of  Confucius  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Kami.  I  find 
that  thfr(>  is  a  plain  distinction.  Shixlo,  since  its  roots  spring  from  the  Kami,  came  into  exist- 
ence siuiuhunL'ouf*!^'  with  the  heaven  uiwi  the  earth,  ana  thus  expounds  the  origija  of  liumaa 
beings.  Confucianism,  being  a  system  of  moral  principles,  is  coeval  with  the  people  and  deab 
with  tbe  middle  stage  of  humanity.  Buddhism,  the  fruit  of  principles,  azoSe  when  the  huaun 

■ 

[1  That  is  to  say,  the  Kinai,  or  five  tnovineea,  o<  which  Yamato  is  the  eeotre.] 
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intellect  matured.  It  oxplains  the  last  etage  of  man.  To  like  or  dislike  Buddhism  without 
ajxv  reason  is  aimp^  an  mdividual  prejudice.  Heaven  commuudd  \u  to  obey  reason.  The 
inditidual  cannot  contend  against  heaven.  Recugniziiig  that  imiKissibllity,  nevertheless  to 
rely  on  the  individual  is  not  the  aot  of  a  wise  man  or  an  intelligent.  Whether  the  Emperor 
deaire  to  encourage  tbia  creed  is  h  matter  within  bi«  own  wiU.^  iShould  he  desire  to  reject  it, 
let  him  do  so;  it  will  arise  one  generation  later.  Should  he  desire  to  adopt  it ,  let  him  do  so;  it 
will  ari-«e  one  grnfi  ution  oarlii  r.  A  generation  is  as  one  moment  in  In  avcn's  ('y<'s.  ITravun 
ia  eternal.  The  Emperor '»  roigu  is  limited  to  a  generation;  heaven  in  boundless  and  illimitable. 
How  can  the  Emperor  struggle  against  beavenx  How  can  heami  bfteoaovaed  about  »Jo« 
of  time? 

Tiie  eiiiiiicnt  modern  Japanese  historiographer,  Dr.  Ariga,  is  disposed  to 
regard  the  above  as  the  composition  of  some  one  of  later  date  than  the  illustrious 
ShOtoku,  but  he  considers  that  it  rightly  represents  the  lelatkm  assigned  to  the 
three  doctrines  by  the  Japanese  of  the  oxth  and  seventh  centuries.  ''SAtn^ff 
teaehes  about  the  origin  of  the  eountry  bat  does  not  deal  with  the  present  or  thfe 
future.  Confucianism  discusses  the  present  and  has  no  cone  rn  with  tho  past 
or  the  future.  Buddhism,  alonp,  preaches  about  the  future.  That  life  ends  \>ith 
the  prrsnit  cannot  be  believed  l>y  all.  Many  men  think  of  the  future^  and  it 
was  therefore  inevitable  that  many  should  embrace  Butldhism." 

But  at  the  moment  when  tlu^  memorial  of  Kinp^  Myong  wa.s  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Kimmoi,  the  latter  was  unprejjared  to  niak<^  a  definite  reply.  The 
image,  indeed,  he  found  to  be  full  of  dignity,  but  he  left  iiis  ministers  to  decide 
whether  it  should  be  worshipped  or  not.  A  division  of  opniion  resulted.  The 
^-cmi,  Iname,  of  the  Soga' family,  advised  that,  as  Buddhism  had  won  woirship 
from  all  the  nations  on  the  West,  Japan  should  not  be  singular.  But  the  d- 
muraji,  Okoshi,  of  the  Mcnonobe^ji,  and  Kamako,  mnraji  of  the  NaktUtymi-uji, 
counselled  that  to  bow  down  to  foreign  deities  woidd  be  to  incur  the  anger  of  the 
national  gods.  In  a  T\'ord,  the  civil  officials  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
Indian  creed;  the  military  and  eech  via.sticai  officials  opposed  it.  That  the  head 
of  the  Mononohe-uji  should  have  adoj^ted  this  attitude  was  natural:  it  is  always 
the  disposition  ol  soUiiers  to  be  con.servative,  and  that  is  notably  true  of  the 
Japanese  soldier  {busid).  In  the  caseof  the  Nakalomi,  also,  we  have  to  remember 
ihat  they  were,  in  a  sense,  the  guardians  of  the  ShifUd  eeremonials:  thus,  their 
aversion  to  the  acceptance  of  a  strange  faith  is  explained. 

What  is  to  be  said,  however,  of  the  apparently  radical  policy  of  the  Soga 
chief?  Why  should  he  have  advocated  so  readily  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
creed?  There  are  two  apparent  reasons.  One  is  that  the  Hata  and  Aya  groups 
of  Korean  and  Chinese  artisans  were  under  the  control  of  the  Soga-wji,  and  that 
the  lat^ter  w(M-e  therefore  di??pose(l  to  welcome  all  innovations  cominj^  from  the 
Asiatic  contment.  The  other  is  I'uit  between  the  a-mnniji  of  the  Kami  class 
(Shimbetsu)  and  the  o-omi  oi  the  imi)erial  class  (Kirdhrf.sH)  tlierc  had  existed  for 
some  time  a  political  rivalry  whicli  began  to  be  acute  at  about  tlie  periotl  of  the 
coming  of  Buddhism,  and  which  was  destined  to  culminate,  forty  years  later, 
in  a  great  catastrophe.  The  Emperor  himself  steered  a  middle  course. 
neither  opposed  nor  approved  but  entrusted  the  image  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Soga  noble.  Probably  his  Majesty  was  not  unwilling  to  submit  the  experiment 
to  a  practical  test  vicariously,  for  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  those  days,  the 
influence  of  the  Kami  for  good  or  for  evil  was  believed  to  be  freely  exercised  in 
human  affairs. 

This  last  consideration  does  not  "^eem  to  have  influenced  8o'^a  no  Iname  at 
all.  He  must  hare  been  singularly  free  from  the  superstitions  of  his  age,  for 
he  not  only  receivt  l  (lif  image  with  pleasure  but  also  enshrined  it  with  ail 
eoleiuuity  in  his  A^iukuhara  residence,  which  he  converted  wholly  into  a  temple.,  . 
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Very  shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  country  was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  and 

the  calamity  being  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  Kami's  resentment,  the 
o-muraji  of  the  Monorwbc  and  the  muraji  of  the  Xakatomi  urged  the  Emperor 
to  cast  out  the  emblems  of  a  foreign  faith.  Accordingly,  the  statue  of  the 
Buddha  was  thrown  iiito  the  Kaniwa  canal  and  the  temple  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  Necessarily  these  events  nharpiy  accentuated  the  emnity  between 
the  Soga  and  the  M&nonobe.  Twenty-five  years  passed,  however,  without  any 
attempt  to  restore  the  vorehip  of  the  Buddha.  Iname,  the  d-omi  of  the  Soga, 
died;  Okoshi,  the  Ihmwrti^  of  the  MomomAe^  died,  and  they  were  succeeded  in 
these  lu(^  offices  by  their  sons,  Umako  and  Moriya,  respectively. 

When  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  572,  the  political 
stage  was  practically  occupied  by  these  two  ministers  only;  they  had  no  competi- 
tors of  equal  rank.  In  577,  the  King  of  Kudara  made  a  second  attempt  to 
introiluce  Buddhism  into  Japan.  Jle  s<'nt  to  the  Yaniato  Cuu]  t  two  hundred 
VDlutnes  of  sacred  books;  an  ascetic;  a  yogi  (meditative  monk;;  a  nuu;  a  reciter 
oi  maiiLras  (magic  spells);  a  maker  of  images,  and  a  temple  architect.  If  an3' 
excitement  was  caused  by  this  event,  the  annals  say  nolhiug  of  the  fact.  It  is 
briefly  related  that  ultimately  a  temple  was  built  Ibr  the  new-comefB  in  Naniwa 
(modern  Osaka).  Two  years  later,  Shiragi  al^o  sent  a  Buddhist  eidolon,  and 
in  584 — just  siicty-two  years  after  the  coming  of  Shiba  Tachito  from  laang 
and  thirty-two  years  after  Soga  no  Iname 's  attempt  to  popularize  the  Indian 
faith  —  two  Japanese  high  officials  returned  from  Korea,  carrying  with  them 
a  bronze  image  of  Buddha  and  a  stone  image  of  Miroku.^  These  two  images 
were  h;jnded  over,  at  his  request,  to  the  o-omi,  Uniako,  who  had  inherited  his 
fjithd  8  iilcas  about  Jiuddiiisni.  lie  invited  Shiba  Tachito,  then  a  village 
mayor,  tu  accompany  one  Ilida  on  a  search  throupliout  the  provinces  for  Budd- 
iiist  devotees.  They  found  a  mau  called  Ebcii,  a  Korean  who  had  originally 
been  a  priest,  and  he,  having  resumed  the  stole,  consecrated  the  twelve-year-old 
daughter  of  Shiba  Tachito,  together  with  two  other  iprls,  as  nuns*  The  il-oms 
now  built  a  temple,  where  the  unage  of  Miroku  was  enshrhied,  and  a  pagoda  on 
the  top  of  whose  central  pillar  was  deposited  a  Buddhist  relio  which  had  shown 
miraculous  powers. 

Thus,  once  more  the  creed  of  Sakiya  Muni  seemed  to  have  found  a  footing  in 
Japan.  I3ut  again  the  old  superstitions  prevailed.  The  plague  of  small-pox 
broke  out  once  more.  This  fell  disease  had  been  carried  from  Cochin  China  by 
the  troops  of  (Jcncral  Ma  Yuan  during  the  Han  dynasty,  and  it  reached  Japan 
almost  siiuuiLuiicously  with  the  importation  of  Buddhism.  The  physicians  of 
the  East  had  no  skill  in  treating  it,  and  its  ravages  were  terrible,  those  that 
escaped  with  their  lives  having  generally  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  eyes.  So 
soon  as  the  malady  made  its  second  appearance  in  the  immediate  sequel  of  the 
new  honours  paid  to  Buddhism,  menb^an  to  cry  out  that  the  Xam.were  punish- 
ing the  nation's  apostacy,  and  the  o-muraji,  Moriya,  urged  the  Emperor  (Bidat- 
su) to  authorize  the  suppression  of  the  alien  religion.  Bidatsu,  who  at  heart  had 
ahvays  l)(  rn  hostile  to  the  innovation,  consented  readily,  nrul  the  o-muraji, 
taking;  ui)()n  himself  tli<>  duty  of  directing  the  work  of  iconociasm,  caused  the 
pagoda  and  the  temj)le  to  l)e  razed  and  burned,  tlncw  the  image  into  the  canal, 
and  Hogged  the  nuns.  But  the  pt  stilence  was  nut  stayed.  Its  ravages  grew  more 
unsparing.  The  Emperor  himself,  as  well  as  the  d-omi,  Umako,  were  attacked, 
and  now  the  popular  outcry  took  another  tone:  men  ascribed  the  plague  to  the 
wrath  of  Buddha.  Umako,  in  turn,  pleaded  with  the  Emperor,  and  was  pe> 
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milted  to  rebuild  the  temple  and  reinstate  the  nuiis,  on  condition  that  no  efforts 
were  made  to  proselytise. 

Thus  Buddhism  recovered  its  footing,  but  the  emmty  between  the  d-muraji 
Bad  the  d-omi  grew  more  hnplacable  than  ever.  They  insulted  each  other,  even 
at  the  dbeequies  of  the  sovereign,  and  an  occasion  alone  was  needed  to  convert 
their  anger  into'an  appeal  to  arms. 


DISPUTES  ABOUT  THE  ACCESSION 

When  the  Kmporor  Bidatsu  died  (a.d.  58o)  no  nomination  of  a  Prince 
Imperial  had  taken  place,  and  the  feud  known  to  exist  between  the  d-orni  and 
the  d-muraji  increased  the  danger  of  the  situation.  The  following  genealogical 
table  wiU  serve  to  elucidate  the  relation  in  which  the  Soga-uji  stood  to  the 
Imperial  Family,  as  well  as  the  relation  between  the  members  of  the  latter: 


no 


sort  of  Empexor 
Kimmei*) 


/- A.'-  /  •  •  ^11  1  Prince  Fliotokvi'' fniar- 
r  Emperor  i  omei*  (originally  I  ^-^ 


 _     ried  to  a  daunhter 

Princesa  Kitaahi  (con- 


Empress  Suiko*  (originally 
consort  of  Emperor  Bi- 
daUiU*) 


aDpeiorKimmei)    j"  \  Empetor  Sudmn* 

^  Umako-Emishi-Iruka 

>  The  Emperor  Kiminei  was  the  elder  brothcr-in-Iaw  of  Sogk  DO  CnuikOi 

*  Thi;  F'.iii|M>ri>r  Ydmei  wm  the  ueobew  of  8(jf(ft  no  UnMka. 
»  Thv  Kiiiperor  BidiiUii  WMa  nepWw  of  Umuko. 

*  The  f^mp^  ror  fluahun  waa  »  nftph«»w  of  Umako. 

*  The  Empru^  Suiko  was  a  uieco  of  ('luako. 

*  Ptiaoe  BoAtoku       ainHin-Uir  of  UmaJro. 


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  great  of  Soga  was  closely  related  to  all  the  Imperial 
personages  who  figured  prominently  on  the  stage  at  this  period  of  Japane^  his- 

THB  BMFEROR  YOMEI 

The  Emperor  YOmei  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Emperor  Kimmei  and  a 
nephew  of  the  d'^mi,  Umako.  The  Chromcks  say  that  he  "believed  in  the  law 
of  Buddha  and  reverenced  Skintdf*'  which  term  now  makes  its  first  appearance 
on  the  page  of  Japanese  history,  the  Kami  alone  having  been  spoken  of  hitherto. 
Ydmei's  accessnon  was  opposed  l)y  his  younger  brother,  Prince  Anahobc  (ride 
above  g:rnealogical  table),  who  had  the  support  of  the  o-mnrnji,  "Moriya ;  but  the 
Soga  influence  was  exerted  in  Yomoi's  behalf.  Anahobe  did  not  suffor  his 
discomfiture  patiently.  He  attempted  to  procure  admission  to  the  niourtiing 
chamber  of  the  deceased  Emperor  for  some  unexplained  purjxjsp,  and  Ix  infl: 
resisted  by  Miwa  Sako,  who  commanded  the  palace  guards,  lie  laid  a  formal 
complaint  before  the  d-omi  and  the  d-muraji.  Jn  the  se(iuel  Sak6  was  killed 
by  the  troops  of  the  O^uraji,  though  he  merited  rather  the  latter's  protection 
as  a  brave  soldier  who  had  merely  done  his  duty,  who  opposed  Buddhism,  and 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Empress  Dowager.  To  Umako,  predicting 
that  this  deed  of  undeserved  violence  would  prove  the  beginning  of  serious 
trouble,  ^Toriya  insultingly  retorted  that  small-minded  men  did  not  understand 
such  matters.  Moriya 's  mind  was  of  tlie  rough  military  type.  He  did  not 
fathom  the  subtle  unscrupulous  intellect  of  an  adversary  like  Umako,  and  was 
destined  to  learn  the  truth  by  a  bitter  procei^.  Digitized  by  Google 
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shOtoku  taishi 

Umayado,  cldpst  son  of  the  Empfror  Yomoi,  is  one  of  tlie  most  distinguished 
figures  ill  the  annuls  of  Japan.  He  has  been  well  called  "the  (  onstantine  of 
Buddiiism."  In  proof  of  liis  extraonUnary  sagacity,  the  Chronicles  relate  that 
in  a  lawsuit  ho  eould  liear  tiie  evidence  of  ten  men  without  confusing  them. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  evinced  a  remarkable  disposition  for  study.  A 
learned  man  was  invited  from  China  to  teach  him  the  classics,  and  prifists 
brought  from  Koroa  to  expound  the  doctrine  of  Buddhism,  in  which  faith  he 
ultimately^  beeame  a,  profound  believfer.  In  fact,  to  hts  influenoe,  more  than  to 
any  other  single  factor,  may  be  ascribed  the  final  adoption  of  the  Indian  creed 
by  Ji^Mm.  He  never  actually  ascended  the  throne,  but  as  regent  under  the 
Empress  Stiiko  he  wielded  Imperial  authority.  In  histoiy  hfi  is  Jtnown  a&Shoto* 
ku  TaM/ti  (rrince  Shdtoku). 

FINAL  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE  MONONOBE  AND  THE  SOQA 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  the  Emperor  Ydmei  was  seized  with  the 
malady  which  had  killed  his  father.  In  his  extremity  he  desired  to  be  leeeiveJ 
into  the  Buddhist  faith  to  which  he  had  always  inclined,  and  he  ordered  the 
leading  offidals  to  consider  the  matter.  A  council  was  held.  Moriya, 
muraji  of  the  Afononobe,  and  Katsumi,  muFOji  of  the  Nakatomi,  objected  reso- 
lutely. Tliey  asked  why  the  Kami  of  the  country  should  be  abandoned  in  a 
moment  of  crisis.  But  Umako,  d-nmi  of  the  Soga,  said:  "It  is  our  duty  to 
obey  the  Imperial  commands  and  to  give  relief  to  his  Mnje^ty.  \\'ho  will  dare 
to  suggest  contumely?"  Buddhist  priests  were  then  sunnnoneci  to  tiie  palace. 
It  was  a  moment  of  extreme  tension.  Prince  Umayado  (Shotoku)  grasped  the 
hands  of  the  ih4mi  and  exclaimed, ' '  If  the  minister  had  not  believed  in  Buddhism, 
who  would  have  ventured  to  give  such  counsel?''.  Umako 's  answer  is  said  to 
have  been:  ''Tour  Imperial  Highness  will  work  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 
I,  a  humble  subject,  wiU  maintain  it  to  the  death."  Moriya,  the  o-muraji,  made 
no  attempt  to  hide  his  resentment,  but  recognizing  that  his  adherents  in  the 
palace  were  comparatively  few,  he  withdrew  to  a  safe  place  and  there  concen- 
trated his  forces,  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  enlist  by  magic  rites  the 
assistance  of  the  Kami  against  the  disciples  of  the  foreign  faith.  Meanwhile 
the  Emperor's  malady  ended  fatally.  His  reign  had  lasted  only  one  year.  At 
the  point  of  death  he  was  comforted  by  an  assuranc  e  that  the  son  of  Shiba 
Tachito  would  renounce  the  world  to  revere  his  Majesty's  memory  and  would 
make  an  image  of  the  Bhddha  sixteen  feet  high. 

Buddhism  had  now  gained  a  firm  footing  at  the  Yamato  Court,  but  its 
omranentB  were  still  active.  Thdr  leader,  the  d-muraji,  thought  that  hia  best 
chance  of  success  was  to  contrive  the  accession  of  Prince  Anahobe,  whose  attempt 
to  take  precedence  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Emperor  Yomei,  has  been  already 
noted.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the  Soga  forces,  acting  under  the 
nominal  authority  of  the  deceased  Emperor's  eon.sort,  Umako 's  niece,  muvtd 
against  Annhobe  and  Moriya,  who  had  not  l»een  able  to  combine  their  strength. 
The  destrut  tion  of  Prince  Analiobe  was  easily  elTected,  but  the  work  of  dealing 
with  the  d-mumji  taxe<l  the  resuuices  of  the  Soga  to  the  utmost.  Moriya  him- 
self ascended  a  tree  and  by  skill  of  archery  held  bin  assailants  long  at  bay. 
Aroheiy  had  been  practised  assiduously  by  the  Yamato  warrior  from  time 

inmiemorial,  and  arrows  possessmg  remarkable  power  qi  penetri^ion  had  bfei^ 
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devised.  During  the  reig^i  of  Nintoku,  when  envoys  from  Koma  pres<n\tiHl  to 
the  Court  iron  shickls  and  iron  targets,  a  Jiipaiicso  arelicr,  Tutt  lnto,  was  able 
to  pierce  them;  and  in  the  time  of  '^'ur>':iku,  a  rc\n'\  named  Iratsuko  shot  a  simli 
which,  parsing  through  his  adversary  s  sineid  and  twofold  armour,  entered  the 
flesh  of  liis  body  to  tlic  depth  of  an  inch.  There  was  an  archery  liuil  wiiliui  the 
oDckiflure  of  the  pftlace;  wfaeacver  envoys  or  f unotionarieB  from  foreiga  couutrios 
visited  Yainata  they  were  invited  to  shoot  th^e;  frequent  .triftb  ol  skill  took 
place,  and  when  oversea  sovereigns  applied  for  military  aid,  it  was  not  miusual 
to  send  some  bundles  of  arrows  in  lieu  of  soldiers. 

Thus,  the  general  of  the  M ononohe,  perclied  among  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
with  an  unlimiterl  supply  of  shafts  and  with  highly  trained  skill  as  a  bowman, 
was  n  foruu<ial)le  lulver^ary.  Moriya  and  his  large  following  of  born  soldiers 
drove  back  the  Soga  forces  three  times.  Success  seemed  to  be  in  sight  for  tlie 
champion  of  the  Kami.  At  this  desperate  stage  Prince  8hui  )ku  —  tliea  a  lad 
of  sixteen  —  fastened  to  his  helmet  images  of  the  "Four  Guardian  l\uigs  of 
Heaven'^'  and  vowed  to  build  a  temple  in  their  honour  if  victory  was  vouchsafed 
to  his  anns.  At  the  same  time,  the  d-mif  Umako,  took  oath  to  dedicate  temples 
and  propagate  Buddhism.  The  combat  had  now  assumed  a  distinctly  i^igious 
character.  Shotoku  and  Umako  advanced  again  to  the  attack;  Moriya  was 
ahot  down;  his  family  and  followers  fled,  were  put  to  the  sword  or  sent  into, 
slavery,  and  all  his  property  was  confiseated. 

An  incident  of  this  campaign  illustrates  the  charaeter  of  the  Japanese 
soldier  as  revealed  in  the  pages  of  sui^sciiuent  history:  a  eharactcT  whose  pronu- 
nent  traits  were  dauntless  courage  and  romajitic  sympatliy.  Yorozu,  a  depend- 
ent of  the  d-miirujiy  was  reduced  to  the  last  straits  aiier  a  desperate  fight.  The 
Chronicles  say :  "Then  he  took  the  sword  Which  he  wore,  cut  bis  bow  into  three 
pieces,  and  bending  his  sword,  flung  it  into  the  riv^*  With  a  dagger  which  ho 
had  besides,  he  stabbed  himself  in  the  lliroat  and  died.  The  governor  of 
Kawaekl  having  reported  the  circumstances  of  Vorozu 's  death  to  the  Court,  the 
latter  gave  an  order  by  a  stamp  ^  that  his  body  should  be  cut  into  eight  pieces 
and  distributed  among  the  eight  provinces."'  In  accordance  with  this  order 
the  governor  was  about  to  dismember  the  corpse  when  thunder  pealed  and  a 
creat  rain  fell,  **Now  there  was  a  white  dog  which  had  been  kept  by  Yorozn. 
Looking  up  and  looking  down,  it  went  round,  howling  l)eside  the  body,  and  at 
last,  taking  up  the  head  in  its  mouth,  it  placed  it  on  au  ancient  mound,  lay 
down  close  by,  and  starved  to  death.  When  this  was  reported  to  the  Court,  the 
latter,  moved  by  profound  pity,  issued  an  order  that  the  dog's  conduct  should 
be  handed  down  to  after  ages,  and  that  the  kindred  of  Yorosn  should  be  allowed 
to  construct  a  tomb  and  bury  his  remains." 

BUn.DlNO  OP  TEMPLES 

After  order  had  been  restored,  Prince  Shotoku  fulfilletl  his  vow  by  building 
in  the  province  of  Si  ttsu  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  P'oiir  (iuardian  Kings  of 
Heaven  (Shitenno-jij,  and  by  w^ay  of  endowment  there  wejo  handed  over  to  it 
one-half  of  the  servants  of  the  o-muraji,  together  with  his  house  and  a  quantity  of 

I*  The  "Four  Guardian  Kings"  (^Shi-Tenno)  arc  the  warriors  who  guard  the  world  against 
the  attacks  of  demons.) 

[*  A  stamp  in  red  or  blark  on  the  prilm  t)f  tho  hand.] 

['  This  custom  of  dismembering  uad  distributing  the  remains  was  practised  in  Korea  .until 
the  time,  itt  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  0^1117,  when  the  peninsola  came  under  JapAnese 
proteetion.  It  irasneveroustotiiary  in  JlapMi.] 
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other  property.  The  d-vmi,  Umako,  aim  erected  a  temple  C(&Ued  Hok5-ji  in 
Asuka  near  Nara.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  Soga  no  Iname  converted  one 
'  of  his  houses  into  a  temple  to  rocrive  the  Buddhist  image  sent  by  Myong  in 
552,  and  that  his  son,  Umako,  eructed  a  temple  on  the  east  of  his  residence  to 
enshrine  a  st(^ne  image  of  Miroku,in584.  But  tl irse  two  etidices  partook  largely 
of  the  nature  of  private  worship.  The  first  public  temples  for  the  service  of 
Buddhism  were  biiotoku's  Shitenn6-ji  and  Umako  s  Hoko-ji  erected  in  687. 

AMOUNT  OF  THE  C-MURAJI'S  PROPERTY 

In  the  Airnals  ef  Prince  Shdtoku  (TaM&i-dan)  it  is  recorded  thai  the  parte  of 

the  d-muraji's  estate  \vith  which  the  temple  of  the  Four  Kings  was  endowed 
were  273  members  of  his  family  and  household;  his  three  houses  and  movable 
property,  together  with  his  domain  measuring  Isri  SOO  shiro,  and  consisting  of 
two  areas  of  128,640  shiro  and  58,250  shiro  in  Kawachi  and  Settsu,  respectively. 
The  shiro  is  variously  reckoned  at  from  53^  to  7.12  tsuho  (1  tmho  =  30  S(iuare 
feet).  Taking  the  shiro  as  6  tmbo,  the  above  three  areius  total  1000  acres  a])- 
proximately.  That  this  represented  a  part  only  of  the  d-mvraji's  property  is 
held  by  falatorians,  who  point  to  the  fact  that  the  d-om»'<  wife,«  younger  aiaterof 
the  ^urajt,  IncHed  her  husband  to  destroy  Moriya  lor  the  sake  of  getting 
possession  of  his  wealth. 

THE  EMPEEOE  SUSHUN 

The  deaths  of  Prince  Anahobe  and  "Moriya  left  th(>  Government  completely 
in  the  hands  of  Sf)ga  no  Umako.  There  wa.s  no  d-muraji;  the  o-omi  was  supreme. 
At  his  instance  tiie  crown  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  hii^  youncc  st  nephew, 
Sushun.  But  Sushun  entertained  no  friendship  for  Umako  nor  any  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  the  latter 's  action  in  contriving  his  succession  to  the  throne. 
Activei  daring,  and  astute,  he  judged  the  d-^fmi  to  be  swayed  solely  by  personal 
ambition,  and  he  placed  no  faith  in  ihp  sineerity  of  the  great  offidal's  Bnddhiat 
propaganda.  Meanwhile,  the  fortunes  of  the  new  faith  prospered.  When  the 
dying  Em])cror,  YOmei,  asked  t  o  be  qualified  for  Nirvana,  priests  were  summon- 
ed  from  Kudara.  They  came  in  d88|  the  first  year  of  Sushun 's  reign,  carrying 
relics  (sarira),  and  they  were  accompanied  by  ascetios,  temple-arohitects,  meta^ 
founders,  potters,  aT^d  a  p!e*f)rial  artist. 

The  Indian  creetl  now  l)egan  to  present  itself  to  the  Japanese  people,  Tiot 
merely  as  a  vehicle  for  securing  insensibility  to  suffering  in  this  life  and  happiat  iss 
in  the  next,  but  also  as  a  great  protagonist  of  refined  progress,  gorgeous  in 
paraphernalia,  impressive  in  rites,  eminently  practical  in  teachings,  and  substitut- 
ing a  vivid  rainbow  of  positive  hope  for  the  negative  pallor  of  SMrUa,  Men 
began  to  adopt  the  stole;  women  to  take  the  veil,  and  people  to  visit  the  hills  in 
search  of  timbers  suited  for  the  frames  of  massive  temples.  Sega  no  Umako, 
the  ostensible  leader  of  this  great  movementi  grew  more  and  more  arrogant  and 
arbitrary.  The  youthful  Emperor  umbosomed  himself  to  Prince  Shotoku, 
avowing  his  aversion  to  the  d-omi  and  his  uncontrollable  desire  to  be  frecfl  from 
the  incubus  of  such  a  minister,  ShOtoku  counselled  patience,  but  Sushun 's 
impetuosity  could  not  brook  delay,  nor  did  he  reflect  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  partisans  of  the  Soga. 

A  Court  lady  betrayed  his  designs  to  the  d-omi,  and  the  latter  decided  that 
the  Emperor  must  be  destroyed.  An  assassin  was  found  in  the  person  of  Kema, 
a  naturalised  Chinese,  suzeram  of  the  Aya^iiji,  and.  being  uxtroduced  into.the  , 
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palace  hf  the  under  pretence  of  offering  textile  fabrics  from  the  eastern 
provinces,  be  kilted  the- Emperor.  80  omnipotent  was  the  Soga  chief  that  his 
murderous  envoy  was  not  eVen  qu^tioned.  He  received  open  thanks  from  his 
employer  an(|  mip;ht  huvo  risen  to  high  office  had  he  not  debauched  a  daughter  of 
the  o-omt.  Then  Umako  caused  him  to  be  hung  from  a  tree  and  made  a  target 
of  his  bod3%  rharp^ing  him  with  havin*^  taken  tlic  Emporor 's  lifr.  "  I  knew  only 
that  there  was  an  d-ami,^*  rt^tortcd  the  man.  "I  did  not  know  thore  was  an 
EmptTor."  Many  others  shared  Koina's  roinj)arat  ive  ij2;noranfe  when  the 
Soga  were  in  power.  At  the  Emperor  YouK'i  "s  (h  ath,  only  one  ])erson  lionoured 
his  memory  by  entering  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  When  Soga  no  Umako  died, 
a  thousand  men  received  the  tonsure.  The  unfortunate  Sushun  was  interred 
on  the  day  of  his  murder,  an  extreme  indignity, yet  no  one  ventured  to  protest; 
and  even  Frinee  Shotoko,  while  predicting  that  the  assassin  would  ultimately 
suffer  retribution,  justified  the  assaessinataoh  on  the'  ground  that  previous 
mi^^deeds  had  deserved  it. 

Shotoku's  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  inspired  much  censure  and  surprise 
when  contrasted  witli  liis  conspicuous  respect  for  virtue  in  aii  other  cases.  But 
tlie  history  of  tlic  time  requires  intelligent  expansion.  Cursory  reading  suggests 
that  Umako 's  resolve  to  kill  Sushun  was  taken  suddenly  in  consequence  of  dis- 
covering tiio  latter 's  angry  mood.  Tiie  truth  seems  U)  he  that  Sushun  was 
doomed  from  the  moment  of  his  accesoon.  His  elder  brother  had  perished  at 
the  hands  of  Umako 's  troops,  and  if  he  himself  did  not  meet  the  same  fate, 
absence  of  plausible  preteict  alone  saved  him.  To  suffer  him  to  mgn,  harbour- 
ing,  as  he  must  have  harboured,  bitter  resentment  against  his  brother's  slAyer, 
would  have  been  a  weakness  inaoDsistent  with  Umako 's  character.  Sushun  was 
placed  on  the  throne  as  a  concession  to  appearance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  surrounded  \vith  creatures  of  the  d-omi,  so  that  the  latter  had  constant 
oogni?iauce  of  the  sovereign 's  every  word  and  act. 

When  the  d-omi  ju<lged  the  time  fittinc:;,  lie  proposed  to  the  Fmperor  that  an 
expedition  should  be  despatched  to  recover  ^Miniaiia,  wliich  had  been  lost  to 
Japan  some  time  previously.  An  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  a  majority  of  the  omi  and  mtcrq/t,  was  sent  to  Tsukushi,  and  all  potential 
opponents  of  the  Soga  chief  having  been  thus  removed,  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  design  against  the  Emperor 's  life.  The  very  indignity  done  to  Sushun 's 
remains  testifies  the  thoroughness  of  the  Soga  plot.  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
early  da^  s  tl>e  erection  of  a  toinh  for  an  Imperial  personage  was  a  heavy  task, 
involving  much  time  anrl  labour.  Fending  the  (-(nni^letion  of  the  work,  the 
corpse  was  put  into  a  coffin  and  guarded  day  and  night,  for  which  purpose  a 
separate  palace  was  ^  erected.  When  the  sepulchre  had  been  fully  prepared,  the 
remains  were  trausfcrretl  thither  with  elaborate  ceremonials,-  and  the  tomb  was 
tiieuceforth  under  the  care  of  guardians  (ridko).  ^ 

All  these  observances  were  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Sushun. 
His  remains  did  not  receive  even  the  measure  of  respect  that  would  have  been 
paid  to  the  corpse  of  the  commonest  among  his  subjects.  Nothing  could 
indicate  more  vividly  the  omnipotenee  of  the  d-omi;  eversrthing  had  been  pre- 
pared so  that  his  partisans  could  bury  the  body  almost  before  it  was  cold.  Had 
Prince  ShOtoku  protested,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  futiUty  described 

('  Called  Araki-no-miya,  or  the  "rou^h  palace/'  The  interval  during  wliich  time  the 
coffin  remained  ib««  wa8  termed  kari-nio-gari,  or  *'t<?mporary  mourning.") 

['  Known  as  kakushi-nutUuri,  or  the  "rife  of  hiflinp  "  It  woulJ  socni  that  the  trrrn  of  one' 
year's  mourning  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  parent  htul  its  origin  in  the  above  arran^euient^ 
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by  a  Chinese  proverb  as  ''spitting  at  the  sky."  Besides,^^h5toku  and  Umako 
were  allies  otherwise.   The  6oga  minister,  in  his  strug^  with  the  military 

party,  had  nerded  the  assistan<*e  of  Shotokii,  and  had  secured  it  by  commnnity 
of  allegiance  to  Buddhism.  Thr»  priuco,  in  hLs  projected  struitrie  against  the 
system,  iieedod  the  a^ssistarice  of  Buddliist  di.sci])les  in  geiuTal,  and  in  his 
elfort  to  reach  the  tlirone,  neetied  tiie  assistanre  of  Uniako  in  particular.  In 
short,  he  was  building  the  edifice  of  a  grea-t  reform,  and  to  have  pitted  inuiself, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  against  the  mature  Btrength  of  the  (^-cmi  would  have  been 
to  perish  on  the  threshold  of  \ns  purpose. 

THE  EMPKESS  SUIKO 

By  the  contrivance  of  Umako,  the  consort  of  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  was  now 
placed  on  the  tlirone.  Prince  Shotoku  being  nominated  Prince  hnj^erial  and 
regent.   The  Soga-i^i  held  absolute  power  in  every  department  of  fc>tate  affairs. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  O^  SHOTOKU 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  in  Japanese  annals  is  the  Juahichi 
Kempdf  or  SeiferOem-Artide  ConstUuHon,  com|Hled  by  ShOtoku  Taigki  .m 
604.  It  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  first  written  law  of  Japan.  But  it  is  noi 
a  body  of  laws  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  There  are  no  penal  provisiDnay 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  promulgation  with  Imperial  sanetioh.  The  seventeen 
articles  are  simply  moral  maxims,  based  on  the  teachings  of  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism,  and  ai)pealing  to  the  sanctions  of  conscience.  Prince  Shotoku, 
in  his  capacity  of  regent,  compiled  them  and  issued  them  to  officials  in  the  guise 
of  "instructions." 

I.  Harmony  is  to  bo  valued,  and  the  avoidance  of  wanton  opposition  honoured.  AH 
men  are  CTrayedpy  clam  feeling  and  few  aro  iDt«>Ittgoat.  -Hcnee  mmti  dtachey  their  lordii  and 

fathers  or  maintain  feuds  with  nrighbouriii^i  villacri^.  Rut  u  licn  f  }ir  high  arp  harmonious  and 
the  l(i\v  friendly,  and  when  there  is  concord  in  the  discussion  of  alfairs,  right  views  spontaneous- 
ly find  arceptanoe.   What  is  there  that  cannot  be  then  accoraplisfaMT 

H.  Keveronce  sincerely  the  Three  'rrcnsures  Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Priesthood  — 
for  these  arc  the  linn!  refuge  of  the  Four  General t^d  iieing.s  i  and  the  supreme  objects  of  faith 
in  nil  countries.  ^^  hat  man  in  what  age  can  fail  to  revere  this  law?  Few  are  utterly  bad: 
thry  may  he  trui^lit  to  follow  it.  But  if  they  tuRi  Hot  to  the  Thno  TreasuveB,  wherewithal 
ehail  t  iicir  crooke<iness  be  made  sitiuight? 

III.  When  you  receive  the  Impmal  Commands  fail  not  to  obey  srruiniloualy.  The  lord 
is  Heaven;  the  vassal,  I'nrlli,  Heaven  over?*pre:uls;  Farih  upbears.  When  this  is  so,  the  four 
seaHf)n8  follow  tlieir  duo  course,  and  tiu-  puvvcrs  of  Nature  develop  their  efficiency.  Jf  the 
Earth  atttnnpt  to  overspread,  Heaven  falls  in  ruin.  Hence  when  the  lord  speake,  the  vaaeal 
hearkens;  when  the  suncrior  acts,  the  inferior  yields  complinnce,  Wlirn,  f  herefrir<\  you  reeoive 
an  Imperial  Cominana,  fail  not  to  carry  it  out  scrupulously.  If  there  bu  want  of  care  in  t  his 
respect,  a  cat^istrophe  naturally  ensues. 

IV.  Ministera  and  functionaries  should  make  decorous  behavior  their  guiding  principle, 
for  decorous  behavior  is  tho-main  factor  in  governing  the  people.  If  superiors  do  not  behave 
with  decorum,  inferiors  are  disorderly;  if  iiif<  rior8  are  wanting  in  proper  behaviour,  ofTencee 
are  inevitable.  Thus  it  is  that  when  lord  and  vaaeal  behave  with  propriety,  the  distinctions 
of  rank  are  not  confused ;  and  when  the  i)eople  behave  with  pro|)riety,  the  government  of  the 
State  proceeds  of  If. 

V.  Refraining  from  gluttony  and  abandoning  eovetous  desires^  deal  impartially  with  the 
suits  brou0it  before  you.  Of  oomplainte  preferred  by  the  people  there  are  a  thousand  in  one 
day:  hmv  many,  (li*ai.  will  fiif-re  ho  in  a  sfrics  (ifyca's']'  Should  he  that  dcciilrs  suits  at  law 
make  gain  his  ordinary  motive  and  hear  causes  with  a  view  to  receiving  bribes,  then  will  the 
■uitB  ot  the  rich  man  be  like  a  stone  flung  into  water,'  while  the  plaints  of  the  poor  will  reeetiible 

['  Bi'int^s  prdiluco'I  in  t  ransiTiic!;nit  ion  by  (lit'  four  proceeses  of  beiltg  bom  from  eggB,  flOin 
a  womb,  from  fermentation,  or  from  inelamorphosis.J  ^ 
That  is  to  say,  they  will  encounter  no  opporitiob.] 
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miter  cast  oa  a  stone.  In  such  cirovim^tnnfies,  the  poor  man  vriU  BOi  kaovr  whitlier  to  bttake 
himself,  and  the  duty  of  a  minister  wUl  uol  be  discharged. 

\  1 .  Chafllisc  that  which  is  evil  and  ejicouruge  t  hat  which  is  goml.  This  was  the  excellent 
rule  of  iiiitiiiLiity.  Conceal  not,  therefore,  the  good  qualities  of  otliers,  and  fail  not  to  correct 
that  which  is  wrong  when  you  see  it.  Flatterers  and  deceivers  are  a  sharp  weapon  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Slate,  and  a  pointed  sword  for  the  destruction  of  the  people.  Syco])hants 
are  also  fond,  when  they  mcot,  of  dilating  to  thf»ir  superiorH  on  the  errors  of  their  inferiors;  to 
their  inferioiti;  they  censure  the  faults  of  tlic'ir  superiors.  Men  of  lhi»  kind  are  aU  wanting  in 
fidelit  V  to  their  lord,  and  in  benevolence  towards  the  people.  From  such  on  origin  great  eivil 
disturbances  arise. 

VII.  Let  every  man  have  his  own  charge,  and  let  not  the  spheres  of  duty  be  confused. 
When  wise  men  are  entrusted  with  office,  the  sound  of  praise  arises,  if  unprincipled  men  hold 
office,  disasters  and  tumults  arc  multijiiied.  In  this  world,  few  are  bora  with  knowledge: 
wisdom  is  the  product  of  earnest  meditntfon.  In  aU  thinfpi,  whpther  great  or  small,  find  the 
right  man,  and  t  hrv  will  surely  he  well  mniiafrfcl:  onalloccii-ions,  be  (hey  urgent  or  the  reverse, 
meet  with  but  a  wise  man  and  they  will  of  themselves  be  amenable,  la  this  way  will  the  i>latQ 
be  eternal  and  the  Temples  of  the  Earth  and  of  Grain  *  will  be  free  from  danger.  Therefore 
did  the  niaesovtretgnswantiqpiityseckthemwtofiUibeoflioerandiio^ 

of  the  man. 

VIII.  Let  the  mtnrsters  and  functionariee  attend  the  Court  earlv  in  the  morning,  and 

retire  late.    The  hiisinr  <  f  t  he  State  docs  not  admit  of  remissness,  rvnd  the  whf)1    I'  v  i 

ly  enough  for  its  accomuii^jhmcnt.   If,  therefore,  t he  attendance  at  Court  is  late,  emergencies 

cannot  be  met:  if  officials  retire  soon,  the  work  cannot  be  completed. 

IX.  ,  (lood  faith  is  the  foundnlioii  of  right.  In  cvervthin^  let  there  be  pood  faith,  for  in 
it  there  surely  consists  the  good  iiiui  tlir  had,  success  and  failure.  If  the  lord  and  the  vassal 
observe  good  faith  one  with  another,  what  in  there  which  eannot  beaoeomplisbed?  If  Ihe  lord 
and  the  vnstml  do  not  observe  good  faith  towards  wieaaotha,  everything  without  eiiception 
ends  in  failure. 

X.  Let  us  cease  from  \\Tatb,  and  refrain  trook  aapy  looks.   Nor  let  us  be  resentful  when 

others  difler  from  ns.  For  all  men  have  hearts,  and  eaeh  heart  has  its  t)wn  leanings.  Their 
ri;:lit  IS  our  wrong,  and  our  rigla  is  their  wrong.  We  are  not  unquet<tioiiHbly  sagesnur  are  ihey 
u!i.|uestinnably  fools.  Both  of  us  are  simply  ordhiary  men.  How  can  anVbne  lay  down  a  rule 
by  v.l.;r!i  to  distinguish  rit^ht  from  WTonp*  For  we  are  all,  one  with  anotner,  wise  and  foolish 
Uke  It  I  liig  which  Ixiis  oo  wid.  Tlvcreforc,  although  uihcr^  give  way  to  anger,  let  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, dread  ourt>wnfault8,anatlioughwealonemay  be  in  the  right,  let  us  foUow'the  multitude 
and  act  like  them. 

XI.  CJive  clear  appreciation  to  merit  and  demerit,  and  deal  out  to  each  its  sure  reward 
or  punishment.  In  these  days,  reward  does  not  attend  upon  merit,  nor  punishment  upon 
crime.  Ye  high  functionaries  who  have  ch^e  of  pubhc  affairs,  let  it  be  your  task  to  make 
elear  rewards  and  pnnb^bments. 

XII.  Let  not  the  provincial  authoritie.s  or  the  kutii  un  iniynl'mkn  levy  exactions  on  the 
pe<M>le.  In  a  country  there  are  not  two  lords ;  the  p^plc  have  not  two  masters.  The  sovereign 
« the  master  id  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  The  officials  to  whom  he  gives  charge  are 
all  his  vaaMls.  How  can  ihnj,  as  wcU  «•  the  Oovcmnmt,  inmmie.to  levy  iaatct  <m  the 
people? 

XIII.  Let  all  persons  entnttted  with  office  attend  equally  to  their  functions.  Owine  to 

illnes.s  or  des]>atrh  on  missions  their  work  may  sometimes  be  neplerfe<I.  Hut  whenever  they 
are  able  to  attend  to  business,  let  them  be  a#  aocommodating  as  though  they  had  cognisance 
of  it  from  before,  and  let  them  not  hinder  puUie  a^airs  on  the  score  ol  not  having  had  to  do 
with  them. 

XIV.  Ministers  and  functionaries*  be  not  envious.  If  we  envy  others,  they,  in  turn,  will 
envy  us.  The  evils  of  envy  know  no  limit.  If  others  excel  us  in  intelligence,  it  gives  ua  no 
plc;isurr-:  if  t  hey  pitrpa-^is  us  in  ability,  we  are  envton«!.  Therefore  it  is  not  until  after  the  lapse 
of  five  hun(ir«i  years  that  we  at  last  meet  with  a  wise  man,  and  even  in  a  thousand  years  we 
hnrdiy  obtain  one  sagis.  But  if  wi9e  men  sad  sages  be  not  fotmdi  h<lw  shall  the  country  be 
governed? 

XV.  To  turn  away  from  that  whieh  is  private  and  to  set  one's  face  towards  t  hat  which  i.s 
pubKc  —  this  is  the  path  of  a  mmister.  If  a  man  is  influenced  by  private  motives,  he  will 
assuredly  feel  resentiuctit;  if  he  is  influenced  by  n  sentment,  he  will  assuredly  fail  to  act  har- 
moniously with  others:  if  he  fails  to  act  hannoniou  ly  with  others,  he  will  a.ssuredly  sacrifice 
the  public  interest  to  his  private  feelings.  When  resentment  arises,  it  interferes  with  order 
and  Is  suhveredvo  of  law.  Therefore,  in  the  first  clause  it  was  said  that  superioraand  inferiors 
islioiiJd  agree  together.    The  purport  is  the  .*iame  as  this. 

XVI.  Let  the  employment  of  the  people  in  forced  labour  be  af  seasonable  1  lines.  This  is 
an  ancient  and  excellent  rule.  Let  them  be  employed,  therefore,  in  the  winter  months  when 
they  have  leisure.  But  from  spring  to  autumn,  when  thoy  are  engaged  in  iigriculture  w  with 
the  mulberry  trees,  the  people  should  not  be  ejnploye<l.  For  if  they  do  not  attend  to  aKrieul- 
t  ure,  what  will  they  have  to  eat?  If  they  do  not  attend  to  th^  mulberry  trees,  jvhat  will  they 
do  for  clothing? 

A  CSuncfe  ex^tsation  fw  the  Imperial  house.] 
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XVII.  Decisions  on  important  matters  should  not  ho  Ten(\cre<\  hy  one  person  alone:  they 
should  be  discusstnl  by  iiianv.  But  small  matter^  being  of  It'sa  cousHH|Ucuce,  need  not  be  con- 
sulted about  by  a  number  of  f>eople.  It  is  only  in  the  discu^ion  of  wighty  afTain^,  when  there 
is  an  apprehension  of  miscarriaf^e,  that  mattenahouldbeamoged  in  oonovt  with  othen  m>  m 
to  arrive  at  the  right  conclusion.' 

For  a  document  compiled  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century-^  these 
seventeen  ethical  precepts  merit  much  approbation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
doctrine  of  expediency,  enunciated  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  article,  the  code  of 
Shotoku  might  be  taken  for  guide  by  any  oommumty  in  any  age.  But  the 
prince  as  a  moral  reformer  '  cannot  be  credited  with  originality;  his  merit  con- 
sists in  having  studied  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  intelligently.  I'he  political 
purport  of  his  code  is  more  remarkable.  In  the  whole  seventeen  articles  there 
is  nothing  to  inculcate  worship  of  the  Kami  or  observance  of  Shinlo  rites. 
Again,  wlioreas,  according  to  the  Japanese  creed,  the  sovereign  power  is  derived 
from  the  imperial  ancestor,  the  latter  is  nowhere  alluded  to.  The  seventh 
article  makes  the  eternity  of  the  State  and  tiie  security  of  the  Imperial  house 
depend  upon  wise  administration  by  well-selected  officials,  but  «ays  nothing  of 
hereditary  rights.  How  is  such  a  vital  omission  to  be  interpreted,  except  on  the 
supposition  that'  ShOtoku,  who  had  witnessed  the  worst  abuses  incidental  to  the 
hereditary  syet^  of  the  vfi,  intended  by  this  code  to  enter  a  solemn  protest 
against  that  system? 

Further,  the  importance  attached  to  the  people  '  is  a  very  prominent  feature 
of  the  code.  Thus,  in  Article  IV,  it  is  stated  that  "when  the  people  behave  with 
proi)riety  the  govcrtunent  of  the  State  proceeds  of  itself;"  Article  V  speaks  of 
"complaints  preterred  by  the  people;"  Article  VI  refers  to  "the  overthrow  of 
the  State"  and  "the  destruction  of  the  people;"  Article  VII  emphasises  "tlie 
eternity  of  the  State;"  that  "the  sovereign  is  the  master  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country;"  that  *'the  ofllcials  to  whom  he  gives  charge  are  all  his  vassals," 
and  that  these  officials,  whether  miytUsfiko  or  provincial  authorities,  must  not 
"presume,  as  well  as  the  Government,  to  levy  taxes  on  the  people."  All  theee 
-  expressions  amount  to  a  distinct  condemnation  of  the  t^"  system,  under  which 
the  only  people  directly  subject  to  the  sovereign  w^  those  of  the  ininashiro, 
and  those  who  had  been  naturalised  or  otherwise  specially  assigned,  all  the  rest 
bein^  practically  the  property  of  the  uji,  and  the  only  lands  paying  direct  taxes 
to  the  Throne  were  the  domains  of  the  miyake. 

Forty-two  years  later  (a.d.  (340),  the  abolition  of  private  property  in  persons 
and  lands  was  destined  to  become  the  policy  of  the  State,  but  its  foundations 
aeem  to  have  been  laid  in  8h5toku  'a  time.  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  neglect  of  ShirM  suggested  by  the  above  code  was  by  any  means  a  distinct 
feature  of  the  era,  or  even  a  practice  of  the  prince  himself.  Thus,  an  Imperial 
edict,  published  in  the  year  607,  enjoined  that  there  must  be  no  remissness  in  tlie 
worship  of  the  Kami,  and  that  they  should  be  sincerely  reverenced  by  aU officials, 
In  the  sequel  of  tliis  edict  P  rince  ShOtoku  himself,  the  d-omt,  and  a  number  of 
functionaries  worshipped  the  Kami  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  In  fact ,  Shotoku,  for 
all  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Buddhism,  seems  to  liave  shrunk  from  anything 
like  bigoted  exclusiveness.  He  is  quoted^  as  saying:  "The  raaiiagement  of 
State  affairs  cannot  be  achieved  unless  it  is  based  on  knowledge,  and  the  sources 
of  knowledge  are  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  ^Aitild."*  He  who  indinea  to 

I>  Th«  above  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Aston 's  tnuislatiDn  of  the  Nihongi.] 
[*  It  is  a  curioiis  firt  that  iradition  represents  this  prinro  as  having  bem  bom  at  the  doo^ 
of  a  stable.    Hence  his  original  aame,  Umayado  (8table-<loor).] 

The  word  used  is  hyakushiff  which  ulliraately  came  to  ht  applied  to  farmers  only.] 
« In  the  Sanki/ihnm^  I*  The  order  of  this  enumeration  Is  aisoificant.] 
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one  of  these  three,  must  ntndy  the  other  two  also;  for  what  one  knows  seems 
reasonable,  but  that  of  which  one  is  ipnoi  ant  appears  unrea8onal)le.  Therefore 
an  administrator  of  public  affairs  should  make  himself  aequainled  with  all  three 
and  should  nut  aHect  one  only,  for  such  partiality  m^ifies  maladminiatratioia. 

DEATH  OF  SHOTOKU  TAJSHl 

Prince  ShOtoku  died  in  the  year  621.  The  Beoordt  do  not-telate  aoythuig 

of  his  illness:  they  say  merely  that  he  foresaw  the  day  and  hour  of  his  own  death, 
and  they  say  aiso  that  when  the  Buddhist  priest,  Hyecba  of  Komm,  who  had 
instructed  the  prince  in  the  "inner  doctrine,"  learned  of  his  decease,  he  also 
announced  his  determination  to  die  on  the  same  day  of  tiie  same  month  in  the 
following  year  so  as  "  to  meet  the  prince  in  the  Pure  Land  and,  together  with 
him,  pass  through  the  metempsycliosis  of  all  living  creatures." 

The  last  months  of  Shotoku 's  life  were  devoted  to  conipiiuig,  in  concert  with 
the  o-omi  Umako,  "a  history  of  the  Emperors;  a  history  of  the  country,  and  the 
original  tecord  of  the  omt,  the.  mwre^  the  iamo  w  miyo(niibo,  the  kuni  na  $niyali' 
ntko,  the  180  be,  and  the  free  subjects."  This,  the  fint  Japanese  historical  worlc^ 
waa  completed  in  the  year  620.  It  was  known  afterwards  as  the  K^iihongit  and 
twenty-five  years  later  (645)  when  —  as  will  preseatiy  be  seen  —  the  execution 
of  the  Soga  chief  took  place,  the  book  was  partially  consumed  by  fire.  Yet  that 
it  had  not  suffered  beyond  t!ie  pn^sihility  of  reconstruction,  and  that  it  survived 
ui  the  Ko-jiki  was  never  doubled  until  the  days  (1730  1801)  of  "the  pi  im  e  of 
Japanese  lUerali,^'  Moujon  Norinaga.  The  question  of  authenticity  is  stiU  un- 
settled. 

Shotoku 's  name  is  further  conpected  with  calendar  making,  though  no 
particulars  of  his  work  in  that  line  ane  on  record.  Japanese  historians  speAk  of 
him  as  the  father  of  his  country's  civilisation.  They  say  that  he  breathed  life 
into  the  nation;  that  he  raised  the  status  of  the  Empire;  that  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Japanese  learning;  that  he  fixed  the  laws  of  decorum;  that  he  imparted 
a  new  character  to  foreign  relations,  and  that  he  was  an  incarnation  of  the 
Buddha,  specially  sent  to  convert  Japan.  The  Chronicles  say  that  at  his  death 
nobles  and  rdiumoners  alike,  "the  old,  as  if  they  had  lost  a  dear  rhild,  the  young, 
as  if  they  had  lost  a  beloved  parent,  filled  the  ways  with  the  sound  of  their  la* 
menting." 

THE  SPREAD  OF  BUDDHISM  AND  THE  CONTRuL  OF  ITS  PRIESTS 

The  roots  of  Japanese  Buddhism  were  watered  with  blood,  as  have  been  the 
roots  of  so  many  religions  in  so  many  countries.  From  tlie  day  of  the  destru'  tii m 
of  the  military  party  under  the  d-murnji  Moriya,  the  foreign  faith  flourished. 
Then  —  as  has  been  shown  —  were  built  the  first  two  great  temples,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  a  lUiddhist  place  of  worship  was  endowed  *  with  rich  estates 
and  an  ample  number  of  serfs  to  till  them.  Thenceforth  the  annals  abound 
with  references  to  the  advent  of  Buddhist  priests  from  Korea,  bearing  relics  or 
images  The  omt  and  the  muraji  vied  with  each  other  in  erecting  shrines,  and 
in  605,  we  find  the  Empress  SuSco  commanding  all  high  dignitaries  of  State  to 
make  16-foot  images  of  copper  *  and  of  embroidery. 

P  The  endowment  of  religious  edifices  was  not  now  in  Japan.  A  consf)icuoua  instance  was 
in       487,  whea  rioe-ficlds  were  dedicated  to  the  Moon  god  and  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Sua 

gOddoM.1  . 

P  The  metal  employed  wu  of  gdd  and  ooppw;  in  the  proportion  pf  one  jwrt 
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Buddhist  festivals  wpre  instituted  in  606,  and  their  magnificence,  as  compared 
with  the  extreme  simplicity  of  ihe  Shinto  rites,  mu'^t  hr\vo  drcpW  impressed  tlie 
p('Oi)le.  In  a  few  decades  iiuddiiisni  became  ii  great  .social  power,  and  since  its 
priests  and  nuns  were  outside  the  s])here  of  oi'diunry  admin isf  ration,  the  question 
of  tlieir  control  soon  presented  itseli.  It  became  pressing  m  623  when  a  priest 
killed  his  grandfather  with  an  axe.  The  Empress  Suiko,  who  was  then  on  the 
throne,  would  have  subjected  the  whole  body  of  priests  and  nuns  to  judicial 
examination^  &  terrible  ordeal  in  those  days  of  torture;  but  at  the  instance  of  a 
Korean  priest,  officials  corresponding  to  bishops  {sojo),  high  priests  {soztt)  and 
abbots  {hoUd)  were  appointed  from  the  ranks  of  Buddhism,  and  the  duty  of 
prescribinpj  law  and  order  was  entrusted  to  them.  This  involved  registration  of 
all  the  ]irsf<st!too(l,  and  it  was  thus  found  (628)  that  the  temples  numbered  46; 
the  pnciits  810,  and  the  nuns  569.  *    '  •  '  ^  ' 

ZNTEBOOUBSE  WITH  CHINA 

That  not  a  few  Chinese  migrated  to  Japan  m  remote  times  is  clear.  The 
Records  show  that  in  the  year  a.i>.'540,  during  the  reign  of  Kimmei,  Immigrants 
from  Tsin  and  Han  were  assembled 'and  registered,  when  their  number  was 
found  to  be  7053  households.  The  terms  ''Tsin"  and  "Han"  refer  to  Chinese 

dynasties  of  those  names,  whose  sway  covered  the  period  between  265  B.C.  and 
A.D.  419.  Hence  the  expression  is  too  vafi;ue  to  sujj;g:est  any  definite  idea  of  the 
advent  of  those  settlers;  but  the  story  of  some,  who  came  through  Korea,  hits 
already  been  traced.  It  was  in  a.d.  552,  during  the  reign  of  this  sauic  Kimniei, 
that  Buddhism  may  be  said  to  have  found  a  home  in  Japan.  Cliina  wa-s  then 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Liang  djTiasty,  whose  first  sovereign,  Wu,  had  been 
such  an  enthi»iastic  Buddhist  that  he  abandoned  the  throne  for  a  monastery. 
Yet  China  took  no  direct  part  m  introducing  the  Indian  ftdth  to  Japan,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  from  the  fourth  century  A.l>.  down  to  the  days  of  Shotoku  Taiski, 
Japan  thought  seriously  of  having  recouwe  to  China  as  the  fountain-head  of  the 
arts,  the  crafts,  the  literature,  and  the  moral  codes  which  she  borrowed  during 
the  ]V'riod  from  Korea. 

boniething  of  this  want  of  enterprise  may  have  been  attributable  to  the  un- 
settled state  of  China's  domestie  j^oHtics;  something  to  the  well-nigh  peryx'tual 
troubles  between  Japan  and  Korea  —  troubles  which  not  only  taxed  Japan's 
resources  but  also  blocked  the  sole  route  by  which  China  was  then  accessible, 
namely,  the  route  through  Korea..  But  when  the  Sui  djoiasty  (a.d.  fifi&-619) 
came  to  the  Chinese  throne,  its  founder,  the  Emperor  Wen,  on  the  one  hand, 
devoted  himself  to  encouraging  literature  and  commerce;  and  on  the  other, 
threw  Korea  and  Japan  into  a  feimi'nt  by  invachng  the  former  country  at  the 
head  of  a  huge  army.*  This  happened  when  Shotoku  Taishi  was  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  though  the  great  expedition  proved  abortive  for  aggressive  purposes, 
it  brought  China  into  vivid  prominence,  and  when  news  reached  Ja^mn  of 
extensions  of  the  "Middle  Kingdom's  tcrritorit.s  under  Wen's  sucets-sor,  the 
Japanese  (  lowu  IVinec  tk  tt;rmiaed  to  o]>ea  direct  intercourse  with  the  Sui  Court; 
not  only  for  literary  and  religious  purj>oses,  but  also  to  study  the  form  of  civiliza- 
tion which  the  whole  Orient  then  revered.  This  resolve  found  practical  expres- 

9 

to  4.30  of  the  latter.    It  i.i  related  th  ii  wlu  n  tlii'sc  iin:i^<  s  were  coriiplrtcd,  the  temple  door 
proved  too  low  to  admit  them,  and  t  he  artisan  —  Tori  the  Saddle-maker  —  whose  ingenuity 
overcauie  the  difficulty  without  pulling  down  the  door,  jeoeived  large  honour  and  reward  ] 
Rq»uted  to  have  mustered  300,000  Btroiig.I 
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sion  m  the  year  607,  when  the  €fni£  Imoko  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Siri  Court,  a 
Chinese  of  the  Saddlers'  Corporation,  byname  Fukuri,  being  attached  to  him 
in  the  caparity  of  interpreter.  C'liina  received  these  men  hospitably  and  sent 
an  envoy  of  her  own,  wiUi  a  suite  of  twelve  persons,  to  the  Yamato  sovereign  ia 

the  following  year. 

Tiie  annals  contain  an  instructive  description  of  the  ceremony  connected 
with  the  reception  of  this  envoy  in  Jaimn.  He  was  met  in  Tsiikushi  (Kyushu) 
by  commissioners  of  welcome,  and  waa  conducted  thence  by  sea  to  I^iamwa 
(now  Osaka),  where,  at  the  mouth  of  the  mer,  thirty  "gaily^d^eked"  bonia 
awaited  him,  and  he  and  his  suite  were  oondueted  to  a  resideiioe  newly  boiH  to 
the  occasion.  Six  weeks  later  they  entered  the  oapitai,  after  a  uetBSge  of  wel- 
come.had  been  delivered  to  them  by  a  muraji.  Seventy-five  fully  e^MffinDed 
horses  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  after  a  further  rest  of  nine  days,  the 
envoy's  official  audience  took  place.  He  did  not  nee  the  Empress'  face.  Her 
Majesty  was  secluded  in  the  hall  of  audience  to  wliieh  only  the  principal  ministers 
were  admitted.  Hciiee  the  ceremony  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
court-yard.  There  the  gifts  brought  by  the  envoy  were  ranged,  and  the  envoy 
himself,  introduced  by  two  high  officials,  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  court, 
made  obefsaaee  twice,  and,  kneeling,  declared  the  purport  of  his  mianoii.  The 
*  despatch  carried  by  him  ran  as  foUows:— 

The  Empornr  greets  the  sovereign  of  TTa.^  Yoor  envoy  and  hia  mite  hwe  arrived  and 

have  piven  ua  full  iiiforniaf  ion.  We,  by  the  grace  of  henvcn ,  ruh>  over  the  universe.  It  is  Our 
desire  to  dilTuse  abroad  uur  riviliziiiK  iiifluciKc  so  u.s  to  covi  i  ali  liviug  things,  and  Our  aenti-. 
ment  of  loving  nun  ure  knows  no  di>(  iiu  t  ion  of  (iist  atu  e.  Now  Wo  learn  that  Your  Majefity, 
dwelling  separately  l)eyond  the  sea,  bestows  the  bles-sings  of  peace  on  Your  subjects;  that  there 
is  tranquillity  within  Your  borders,  and  that  the  customs  and  manners  are  mild.  With  the 
moat  profound  loyalty  You  have  sent  I's  tribute  from  afar,  and  We  are  delighted  at  this 
admirable  token  of  Vour  sincerity.  Our  health  is  as  usual,  notwithstanding  the  increasing 
heat  of  the  weather.  TTiercf ore  W©  have  sent  Pei  Shieh-cning,  Official  Entertainer  of  the 
Department  charged  with  the  Ceremonial  for  the  I^eception  of  I'dn  igti  Ambassadors,  and  his 
H(iit(\  to  notify  to  you  the  preceding.  We  also  transmit  to  you  the  products  of  which  a  list 
is  given  separately.*  • 

When  the  reading  of  the  docmnent  was  concluded,  a  high  noble  stepped 
forward,  took  it  from  the  envoy's  hands  and  advanced  with  it  towards  thA 
audience-hall,  from  which  another  noble  came  out  to  meet  him,  received  the 

letter,  deposited  it  OH  a  table  before  the  chief  entraiue,  and  then  reported  the 
facts  to  the  Empress.  This  ended  the  ceremony.  The  haughty  condescension 
of  the  Chinese  despatch  does  not  appear  to  have  offended  the  Japanese,  nor  did 
they  cavil  at  the  omi-.-^ion  of  one  important  ideo*^rai>h  froin  the  title  applied 
to  their  Enipre.<s.  China's  greatness  seems  to  have  been  fully  recognized. 
When,  a  mont  h  later,  the  envoy  took  his  departure,  the  Fame  Imoko  was  deputed 
to  acconipany  him,  bearing  a  despatch  ^  iu  which,  to  Ciiina's  simple  "greeting," 
Japan  returned  a  ^'respectfol  address;"  to  China's  expression  of  mefifable 
superiority  Japan  replied  that  the  coming  of  the  embassy  had  "dissolved  her 
loDg-harboured  cares;"  and  to  China's  grandiloquent  prolbdty  Japan  made 

I*  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Japan  was  generally  known  in  China  and  Korea  by  the 
term  "Wa"  which,  being  written  with  an  ideograph  signifying  '  dwiuf  '  or  "subservient," 
waa  dishkwl  by  the  Japanese  The  t  ii\ oy  sent  from  Yamato  in  607  was  instructed  to  ask  for 
the  sabstitutioa  of  Nipyon  (Place  of  Sunrise),  but  the  Stii  sovereign  declined  to  make  the  change 
Mid  Jspui  did  not  reoBlre  thedecngnattoa  "Nippon"  iu Ciiina  until  the  period  Wu  Teh  (au>. 
018-020)  of  the  Tang  dynajsty.  It  is  not  ct  rtaiii  at  \\  hat  (ime  exactly  tlie  Japanese  them* 
selves  adopted  this  nomenclature,  but  it  certainly  was  before  the  seventh  century.] 

P  Translated  by  Aston  in  the  Nxhongi.] 

['  In  thisdcspatf^h  Japan  called  herself  "the  placo  where  the  sim  comes  forth,"  ami  de.^ig- 
nated  China  as  "  the  phice  where  the  sun  sets."  The  idea,  doubtl^,  was  merely  to  distinguish 
between  east  and  west,  but  the  Soi  aoveieign  resented  the  diction  of  this  "  barbarian  ]e|it«.''l 
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answer  with  half  a  dozen  brief  lines,  Imoko  was  now  accompanied  by  eight 
atudcnts — ^fonr  of  literuliue  und  four  of  religion.  Thus  was  estabhshed,  and 
for  long  afterwards  niaintaine<i,  a  bridge  over  which  the  Hterature,  artSy  ethics, 
aud  philosophies     China  wcic  cupiuubly  iuiporled  iiitu  Japuu. 

RANKS 

It  will  l)e  recognised  by  oODsidering  the  itji  Bystem  that  while  many  titles 
existed  in  Japan,  there  waa  practically  no  promotion.  A  man  might  be  raised 
to  uji  rank.  Several  instances  of  that  kind  have  been  noted,  especially  in  the 
case  of  foreign  artists  or  artisans  migrating  to  the  island  from  Korea  or  China. 
But  nothing  higher  was  witliin  reach,  and  for  the  hereditary  Kami  of  an  vji  no 
reward  offered  except  a  gift  of  laud,  whatever  services  he  might  render  to  the 
State.  Such  a  system  could  not  but  tend  to  perf  unctoriness  in  the  discharge  of 
duty.  Perception  of  this  defect  induced  the  regent,  Shotoku,  to  import  from 
China  (a.d.  603)  the  method  of  official  promotion  in  vogue  und^  the  81^  dynaaty 
and  to  employ  oape  ae  inaignia  of  lank.^  Twelve  of  euoh  grades  were  instituted, 
and  the  termuiology  applied  to  thoon  was  based  on  the  names  o£  six  moral  quali* 
ties — virtue,  benevolence,  proprietyi  faith,  justice,  and  knowledge — each 
comprising  two  degrees,  "greater"  and  "lesser."  The  caps  were  made  of. 
sarcenet,  a  distinctive  coloiir  for  each  grade,  the  cap  being  gathered  upon  the 
crown  in  the  shape  of  a  bag  with  a  border  attached.  The  three  highest  ranks 
of  all  wore  not  included  in  this  category. 

TU£  EMPEROR  JOMEI  AND  THE  EMPRESS  KOQYOKU 

In  the  year  626,  the  omnipotent  Soga  chief,  the  d*om»  Umako,  died.  His 

brief  eulogy  in  the  CAronicIea  is  that  he  had  "a  talent  for  military  tactics,"  was 
"gifted  with  eloquence/'  and  deeply  reverenced  I'thc  Three  Precious  Things" 
(Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Samgha).  In  the  court -yard  of  his  residence  a  pond 
was  dug  with  a  miniature  island  in  tlie  centre,  and  so  much  attention  did  this 
imiovatiou  attract  that  the  great  minister  was  popularly  calh  d  Shimn  (island) 
no  o-oini.  His  office  of  o-ond  was  conferred  on  liis  son,  Enushi,  wiio  behaved 
with  even  greater  arrogance  and  arbitral  mess  liian  his  father  had  shown.  The 
Empress  Suiko  died  in  628,  and  the  question  of  the  accession  at  once  became 
acute.  Two  princes  were  eligible;  Tamura,  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Bidatsu, 
and  Yamashiro,  son  of  ShGtoku  TaUhi,  Prince  Yamashiro  was  a  calm,  virtuous, 
and  faithful  man.  He  stated  expUcitly  that  the  Empress,  on  the  eve  of  her 
demise,  had  nominated  him  to  be  her  successor.  But  Prince  Tamura  had  the 
support  of  the  6-omi,  Emishi,  whose  daughter  he  admired.  No  one  ventured 
to  oppose  the  will  of  the  Soga  chieftain  except  Sakaibe  no  Marise,  and  he  with 
his  son  were  ruthlessly  sl;iin  liy  the  orders  of  the  d-omi. 

Prince  Tamura  tlien  ascended  the  throne  —  he  is  knowi  in  history  ^ 

Joinei  —  but  Soga  no  Emishi  virtually  rule<l  the  empire.  Jomei  died  in  G41, 
after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  and  by  the  contrivance  of  Emishi  the  sceptre  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Empress,  KOgyoku,  a  great-granddaughter  of  the 
£mperor  Bidatsu,  the  claims  of  the  son  of  Shotoku  TaisH  being  again  ignored. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  sovereign  was  to  raise  Emishi  to  the  rank  held  by 
his  father,  the  rank  of  o-omt,  and  there  then  came  into  prominence  JElmishi  'a  eon, 

{*  In  China  tO"day  the  difrtinpTfffhBffg  mark  ia  a  button  of  vaiyiog  material  fastened  on  the 
top  of  the  fiap.l 
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Iruka,  who  soon  wielded  power  greater  than  even  that  possessed  by  his  father. 
Inika's  administration,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether 
unwholesome.  The  Chronicles  say  that  "thieves  and  robbers  were  in  dread  of 
him,  and  that  things  dropped  on  the  highway  were  not  picked  up."  But 
Emishi  rendered  himself  conspicuous  chiefly  hy  aping  Imperial  state.  He  erect- 
ed an  ancestral  temple;  organized  performances  of  a  Chinese  dance  (yatsura) 
which  was  essentially  an  Imi>erial  pageant;  levicnl  imposts  on  the  people  at  large 
for  the  construction  of  tombs  —  one  for  himself,  another  for  his  son,  Iruka  — 
which  were  openly  designated  tnisasagi  (Imi>erial  sepulchres) ;  called  his  private 
residence  mikado  (sacred  gate);  conferred  on  his  children  the  title  of  miko 
(august  child),  and  exacted  forced  labour  from  all  the  people  of  the  Kamutsumiya 
estate,  which  belonged  to  the  Shotoku  family. 

This  last  outrage  provoked  a  remonstrance  from  ShOtoku  Taishi's  daughter, 
and  she  was  thenceforth  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  the  Soga.  One  year 
later  (643),  this  feud  ended  in  bloodshed.  Emishi 's  usurpation  of  Imperial 
authority  was  carried  so  far  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  confer  the  rank 
of  6-omi  on  his  son,  Iruka,  and  upon 
the  latter 's  younger  brother  also. 
Iruka  now  conceived  the  design  of 
placing  upon  the  throne  Prince 
Furubito,  a  son  of  the  Emperor 
Jomei.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Soga  chief,  Emishi,  had  lent  his 
omnipotent  influence  to  secure  the 
sceptre  for  Jomei,  because  of  the 
latter 's  affection  for  Emishi 's 
daughter.  This  lady,  having  be- 
come one  of  Jomei 's  consorts,  had 
borne  to  him  Prince  Furubito,  who 
was  consequently  Iruka 's  uncle, 
Inika  determineil  that  the  prince 
should  succeed  the  Empress  Kdgy- 
oku.  To  that  end  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  ShOtoku  family, 
against  which,  as  sho^n  above,  the 
Soga  had  also  a  special  grudge.  Not 
even  the  form  of  devising  a  protest 
was  observed.  Orders  were  simply 
issued  to  a  military  force  that  the  ShOtoku  house  should  be  extirpated.  Its 
representative  was  Prince  Yamashiro,  the  same  who  had  effaced  himself  so 
magnanimously  at  the  time  of  Jomei 's  accession.  He  behaved  with  ever 
greater  nobility  on  this  occasion.  Having  by  a  ruse  escaped  from  the  Soga 
troops,  he  was  urged  by  his  followers  to  flee  to  the  eastern  provinces,  and  there 
raising  an  army,  to  march  back  to  the  attack  of  the  Soga. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  this  policy  would  have  succeeded.  But  the 
prince  replied:  "I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  said  by  after  generations  that,  for  my 
sake,  anyone  has  mourned  the  loss  of  a  father  or  a  mother.  Is  it  only  when  one 
has  conquered  in  battle  that  one  is  to  be  called  a  hero?  Is  he  not  also  a  hero  who 
has  made  firm  his  country  at  the  expense  of  his  o^ti  life?"  He  then  returned  to 
the  temple  at  Ikaruga,  which  his  father  had  built,  and  being  presently  besieged 
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there  by  the  Soga  forces,  he  and  the  members  of  his  family,  twejity-three  in  all, 
committed  suicide.  This  tragedy  shocked  even  Emishi.  He  warned  Iruka 
against  the  peril  of  such  extreme  measures. 

There  now  apjwars  a  statesman  destined  to  leave  his  name  indelibly  written 
on  the  pages  of  Japanese  history,  Kamaturi,  viuraji  of  the  Nakatonii-uji.  The 
Nakalomi's  functions  were  specially  coimected  with  Shinto  rites,  and  Kamatari 
must  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  little  good-will  towards  the  Soga,  who 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Buddhist  faction,  and  whase  feud  with  the  military  party 
sixty-seven  years  previously  had  involved  the  violent  death  of  Katsumi,  then 
(587)  muraji  of  the  Nakatomi.  Moreover,  Kamatari  makes  his  first  appearance 
in  the  annals  as  chief  Shinto  official.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  apparent  that 
religious  zeal  or  personal  resentment  was  primarily  res{X)nsible  for  Kamatari 's 
determination  to  compass  the  ruin  of  the  Soga.  Essentially  an  upright  man  and 
a  loyal  sui)ject,  he  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  frank  resolve  to  protect  the 
Throne  against  schemes  of  lawless  ambitions,  unconscious  that  his  own  family, 
the  Fujiwara,  were  destined  to  repeat  on  a  still  larger  scale  tlie  same  abuses. 

The  succession  may  be  said  to  have  had  three  aspirants  at  that  time:  first. 
Prince  Karu,  younger  brother  of  the  Empre^is  Kogyoku;  secondly,  Prmce  Naka, 
her  son,  and  thirdly,  Prince  Furubito,  uncle  of  Soga  no  Iruka.  The  last  was,  of 
course,  excluded  from  Kamatari 's  calculations,  and  as  between  the  first  two  he 
judged  it  wiser  that  Prince  Karu  should  have  precedence  in  the  succession, 
Prince  Naka  not  being  old  enough.  The  conspiracy  that  ensued  presents  no 
specially  remarkable  feature.  Kamatari  and  Prince  Naka  became  acquainted 
through  an  incident  at  the  game  of  football,  when  the  prince,  having  accidently 
kicked  olT  liis  shoe,  Kamatari  picked  it  up  and  restored  it  to  him  on  bended  knee. 
The  two  nu  n,  in  order  to  find  secret  opi)ortunities  for  maturing  their  plans,  be- 
came fellow  students  of  the  doctrines  of  Chow  and  Confucius  under  the  priest 
Shoan,  W'ho  had  been  among  the  eight  students  that  accompanied  the  Sui  envoy 
on  liis  return  to  China  in  the  year  008. 

Intimate  relations  were  cemented  with  a  section  of  the  Soga  through  Kuraya- 
mada,  whose  daughter  Prince  Naka  married,  and  trustworthy  followers  having 
been  attached  to  the  prince,  the  conspirators  watched  for  an  occasion.  It  was 
not  easy  to  find  one.  The  Soga  mansion,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Unebi, 
was  a  species  of  fortress,  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  provided  with  an  armoury 
having  ample  supj)ly  of  bows  and  arrows.  Emishi,  the  6-omi,  always  had  a  guard 
of  fifty  soldiers  when  he  went  abroad,  and  Iruka,  his  son,  wore  a  sword  '*  day  and 
night."  Nothing  offered  except  to  convert  the  palace  itself  into  a  place  of 
execution.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  sixth  month,  645,  the  Empress  held  a 
Court  in  the  great  hall  of  audience  to  receive  memorials  and  tribute  from  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Korea.  All  present,  exc(?pt  her  ^lajesty  and  Iruka,  were 
privy  to  the  plot.  Iruka  having  beeji  beguiled  into  lading  aside  liis  sword,  the 
reading  of  the  memorials  was  commenced  by  Kurayamada,  and  Prince  Naka 
ordered  the  twelve  gates  to  be  closed  simultaneously.  At  that  signal,  two 
swordsmen  should  have  advanced  and  fallen  upon  Iruka;  but  they  showed 
themselves  so  timorous  that  Prince  Naka  himself  had  to  lead  them  to  the  attack. 
Iruka,  severely  wounded,  struggled  to  the  throne  and  implored  for  succour  and 
justice;  but  when  her  Majesty  in  terror  asked  what  was  meant,  Prince  Naka 
charged  Iruka  with  attempting  to  usurp  the  sovereignty.  The  Empress,  seeing 
that  her  own  son  led  the  assassins,  withdrew  at  once,  and  the  work  of  slaughter- 
ing Iruka  was  completed,  his  corpse  being  throwTi  into  the  court-yard,  where  it 
lay  covered  with  straw  matting. 
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Prince  Naka  aiid  Kouiatari  imd  not  been  bo  mcautiou.s  as  to  take  n  wide 
circle  of  persons  into  their  confid<nice.  But  they  were  immediately  joint tl  Uy 
practically  all  the  nobility  and  high  ofi^cials,  and  the  Q-omi*g  troops  having  dis- 
peraed  without  striking  a  blow,  f^niahi  and  bis  people  .were  all  executed*  •  The 
Empran  KSgjroku  at  once  abdicated  m  favour  of  her  brother^,  Piinoe  Km^ 
her  aoOf  Prince  Naka,  being  nominated  Prinee  Ini|ierial.  Qer  Majesty  had 
worn  the  purple  for  only  three  yeara.  All  this  was  in  acoord  with  Kamatari's 
earefully  devised  plans.  They  were  epoch  making. 

RELATIONS  WITH  KOREA  DURING  THE  SEVEN  REIGNS  FROM  XlltfMEI  TO  ' 

KGOYOKU  (A.D.  540—845} 

The  story  of  Japan 's  relations  with  Kor(^  throughout  the  period  of  over  a 
eentury,  from  the  aeceseion  of  Kunmei  (540)  to  the  abdication  of  Kog>  oku  (045), 
is  a  series  ol  monotonously  similar  chapters,  the  result  for  Japan  being  that  she 
finally  lost  hst  position  at  Mimana.  There  was  almost  perpetual  fighting 
between  the  petty  kingdoms  which  struggled  for  mastery  in  the  peninsula,  and 
Kudara,  always  nominally  friendly  to  Japan,  never  hesitated  to  seek  the  latter 's 
assistance  against  Shiragi  and  Koma.  To  these  appeals  the  Yamato  Court  lent 
a  not-unready  ear,  partly  bocausse  they  pleased  tJie  nation's  vanity,  but  mainly 
because  Kudara  craftily  suggested  danger  to  IMimana  unless  Japan  asiierted 
herself  with  arms.  But  when  it  came  to  actually  rendering  material  aid,  Japan 
did  nothing  commensurate  with  her  gracious  demeanour.  She  seems  to  have 
been  getting  weary  of  expensive  interference,  and  possibly  it  may  also  have 
oeeurred  to  her  that  no  very  profound  sympathy  was  merited  by  a  sovereign 
who,  like  the  King  of  Kudara,  preferred  to  rely  on  armed  aid  from  abroad  rather 
than  risk  the  loss  of  his  principality  to  his  own  counlr\'men. 

At  all  events,  in  answer  to  often  iterated  entreat  ies  from  Kudara,  tlie  Yamato 
Court  did  not  make  any  practical  response  until  the  year  551,  when  it  sent  five 
thousand  kaku  of  barley-seed  (?),  followed,  two  years  later,  by  two  horses,  two 
ships,  fifty  bows  with  arrows,  and  —  a  promise.  Kudara  was  then  ruled  by  a 
very  enterprising  prince  (Yo-cliangj.  Resolving  to  strike  separately  at  his  ene- 
mies, Koma  and  Shiragi,  he  threw  himself  with  all  his  forces  against  Koma  and 
gained  a  signai  victory  (553).  Then,  at  length,^  Japan  was  induced  to  assisU 
Air  omi  was  despatched  (5&4)  to  the  peninsula  with  a  thousand  soldiers^  aq  many 
horses  and  forty  ships.  Shiragi  became  at  once  the  objective  of  the  united 
forces  of  Kudara  and  Japan.  A  disastrous  defeat  resulted  for  the  aaBailant& 
The  Kudara  army  suffered  almost  complete  extermination,  losing  nearly  thirty 
thousand  mm,  and  history  is  silent  as  to  tlie  fate  of  the  omi*s  contingent. 
Nevertheless  the  fear  of  .hipanese  vengeance  induced  Shiragi  to  hold  its  hand, 
and,  in  the  year  501,  an  attempt  was  made  twice  to  renew  friendly  relations 
with  the  Yamato  Court  by  means  of  tribute-bearing  envoys.  Japan  did  not 
repel  these  overtures,  but  she  treated  the  envoy  of  the  victprious  Shiragi  with 
less  respect  than  that  CKtepded  to  the  envoy  of  the  vanquished  Kudara; 

In  the  spiring  of  tho  foUkiwing  year  (562) ,  Shiragi  mvaded  Mimi^ia,  destroyed 
the  Japsnass  staUon  th^re  and  overran  the  whole  region  (teA  provinces).  No 
warning  had  reached  Js{MUI.  She  was  taken  entirely  unawares,  and  sh e  regarded 
it  as  an  act  of  treaohety  on  Shiragi 's  part  to  have  transformed  itself  suddenly 
from  a  tribute-bearing  friend  into  an  active  enemy.  Strangely  enough,  the 
King  of  Shiragi  does  not  appear  to  havx*  considered  that  his  act  precludetl  a 
oontinuaoce  of  friendly  relations  with  the  Yamato  Court.   Six  months  a^t^r 
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his  invasion  of  Mimana  he  renewed  the  despatch  of  envoys  to  Japan,  and  it  was 
not  until  their  arrival  in  Yatnato  tiiat  they  learned  Japan's  mood*  Mueh  to 
the  credit  of  the  Yamato  Court,  it  did  not  wreak  Tengeanoe  on  these  untimely 
envoys,  but  hnmediately  afterwards  an  anned  expedition  was  despatehed  to  call 
Shiragi  to  account.  The  forces  were  divided  into  two  corps,  one  being  ordered 
to  march  under  Ki  no  Omaro  northwest  from  Mimana  and  effect  a  junction  with 
Kudara ;  the  other,  under  Kawabe  no  Nic,  was  to  move  eastward  against  Shiragi. 
This  scheme  t><^ramc  known  to  the  Shiragi  pfiierals  owing  to  the  seizure  of  a 
despatch  intended  for  Kudara.  They  attempted  to  intercept  Omaro 's  corps, 
but  were  signally  defeated. 

The  movement  under  Kawabe  no  Nie  fared  differently.  Japanese  annals 
attempt  to  palliate  his  discomfiture  by  a  story  about  the  abuse  of  a  flag  of  truce, 
but  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  that  Kawabe  no  Nie  was  an  uicompetent  and 
pusillanimous  captain.  He  and  his  men  were  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  the 
only  redeeming  feature  being  the  intrepidity  of  a  Jafmnese  officer,  Tsugi  no 
Ikina,  who,  with  his  wife  and  son,  endured  to  be  tortuied  and  killed  rather  than 
utter  an  insult  against  their  country. 

It  is  (liffinilt  to  interpret  the  ncqiipnce  of  events  after  this  catastrophe. 
Japan  inmu  diately  despatched  a  strong  army  —  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
men  —  but  instead  of  dirpctinE^  it  against  Sliiragi,  sent  it  to  the  attack  of  Koma, 
under  advice  of  the  King  of  Kudm  a.  Possibly  the  idea  may  have  been  to  crush 
Koma,  and  having  thus  isolated  Shiragi,  to  deal  with  the  latter  subsequently. 
If  BO,  the  plan  never  matured.  Koma,  indeed,  suffered  a  signal  defeat  ait  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese,  Satehiko,  muraji  of  the  Ofomo,  but  Shiragi  remaoned 
unmolested,  and  nothing  accrued  to  Japan  except  some  attractive  spoils—* 
curtains  of  seven-lold  woof,  an  iron  house,  two  suits  of  armour,  two  gold-moimted 
swords,  three  copper  belts  with  chasings,  two  variously  coloured  flags,  and  two 
beautiful  women.  Even  as  to  the  ultimate  movements  of  Satehiko  and  his 
army  the  annals  arc  silent. 

Things  remained  thus  for  nine  years.  Tribute-bearing  envoys  arrived  at 
intervals  from  Koma,  but  with  Shiragi  there  was  no  communication.  At  last, 
in  571,  an  official  was  sent  to  demand  from  Shiragi  sm  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  the  destruction  of  Mimana.  The  intention  may  have  been  to  follow  u  p  this 
formality  with  the  despatch  of  an  effective  force,  but  within  amonth  the  Emperor 
Kimmei  died.  On  his  death-bed  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  Prince  Impetial 
—  Bidatsu  —  by  the  hand  and  said:  "That  which  comes  after  devolves  on 
thee.  Thou  must  make  war  on  Shiragi  and  estabfish  Mimana  as  a  feudal 
dependency,  renewing  a  relationship  like  that  of  husband  and  wife,  just  as  it  was 
in  former  days.    If  this  be  done,  in  my  grave  I  shall  r(»st  content." 

Twelve  years  passed  before  Bidatsu  took  any  step  to  comply  with  this  dying 
injunction.  During  that  long  interval  there  were  rc^peated  envoys  from  Koma, 
now  a  comparatively  feeble  principaUty,  and  Shiragi  made  three  imsuccessful 
overtures  to  renew  amicable  relations.  At  length,  in  583,  the  Emperor  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  carrying  out  the  last  testament  of  bis  pcedeeessor. 
To  that  end  his  Majesty  desh^d  to  consult  with  a  Japanese,  Nichira,  who  had 
served  for  many  years  at  the  Kudara  Court  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  conditions  existing  in  Korea.  Nichira  came  to  Japan,  but  the  annals 
indicate  that  his  counsels  were  directed  wholly  against  Kudara,  which  was  osten- 
sibly on  the  frien(l!i"-t  terms  with  Japan,  and  not  at  all  gainst  Siiiragi,  whose 
punishment  was  alone  in  question.  Besidp<»,  instead  of  advising  an  appeal  to 
arms,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  developing  Japan's  material  resources,  so  that 
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hcT  neighbours  might  leani  to  count  her  formidable  and  her  people  might  acquire 
ardour  in  her  cause.  Whether  the  wisdom  of  this  advioe  appealed  to  Bidatsut 
or  whether  the  disputes  consequent  upon  the  introductioa  of  Buddhism  paralysed 
his  capacity  for  oversea  enterprise,  he  made  no  further  attempt  tp  reeohre  the 
Korean  problem. 

In  the  year  591,  the  ill-fated  Emperor  Sushun  conceived  the  idea  of  sending 
a  large  army  to  re-establish  his  country 's  prestige  in  the  peninsula,  but  his  own 
assassination  intervened,  and  for  the  space  of  nine  years  the  subject  was  not 
publicly  rr-vivcd.  Then,  in  600,  the  Empress  Suiko  being  on  the  throne,  a 
unique  opportunity  presented  itself.  War  broke  out  between  Shiraeri  and 
Mimana.  The  Yainato  Court  at  once  despatched  a  force  of  ten  tliousiind  men 
to  IVlimana 's  aid,  and  Shiragi,  having  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  made  act  of  abject 
submission,  restoring  to  Mimaoa  six  of  its  original  provinces  and  promising 
solemnly  to  abstain  from  future  hostilities.  The  Japanese  committed  the  error 
of  crediting  Shiragi 's  sincerity.  They  withdrew  their  forces,  but  no  sooner  had 
their  ships  passed  below  the  horiaon  than  Shiragi  once  more  invaded  Mimana. 
It  seemed  at  this  juncture  as  though  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Japan.  Something,  indeed,  must  be  ascribed  to  her  own  methods  of  warfare 
which  &ppe&T  to  have  been  overmerciful  for  the  age.  Thus,  with  the  bitter 
experience  of  Shiragi  s  treachery  fresh  in  her  reeollcction,  she  did  not  execute  a 
Shiragi  spy  siezed  in  Tsushima,  but  merely  banished  him  to  the  province  of 
K&suke.  Still,  she  must  be  said  to  have  been  the  victim  of  special  ill-fortune 
when  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  assembled  in  Tsukushi  for  the 
invasion  of  Shiragi,  was  twice  prevented  from  sailing  by  unforseeable  causes, 
one  being  the  death  of  Prince  Kume,  its  conmiander*in-chief ;  the  other,  the  death 
of  the  consort  of  his  successor.  Prince  Taema.^ 

These  things  happened  in  the  year  603,  and  for  the  next  five  years  all  relations 
with  Korea  seem  to  have  hoi^n  severed.  Then  (008)  a  brief  paragraph  in  the 
Chronicles  records  that  "many  persons  from  Shiragi  came  to  settle  in  Japan." 
It  is  certainly  eloquent  of  the  Yamato  Court 's  magnanimity  that  it  should  have 
welcomed  immigrants  from  a  country  witli  which  it  was  virtually  at  war.  Two 
years  later  (610),  Shiragi  and  Mimana,  acting  in  concert,  sent  envoys  who  were 
received  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  prescribed  by  Shotoku  Tai^i*9  code 
of  decorum.  Apparently  this  embassy  was  allowed  to  serve  as  a  renewal  of 
friendly  relations,  but  it  is  not  on  record  that  the  subject  of  former  dispute  was 
alluded  to  in  any  way,  nor  was  the  old-time  habit  of  annual  tribute-befcring 
envoys  revived.  Visitors  from  Korea  were,  indeed,  few  and  far-between,  as 
when,  in  616,  Shiragi  sent  a  golden  image  of  Buddha,  two  feet  high,  whose  efful- 
gence worked  wonders;  or  in  618,  when  an  envoy  from  Korea  conveyed  the 
important  tidings  that  the  invasion  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Sui  sovereign,  Yang, 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  had  been  beaten  back.  This  envoy 
carried  to  Yamato  presents  in  the  form  of  two  captive  Chinese,  a  camel,  and  a 
number  of  flutes,  cross-bows,  and  catapults  (of  which  instruments  of  war 
mention  is  thus  made  for  the  first  time  in  Japanese  history). 

The  Yamato  Court  had  evidently  now  abandoned  all  idea  of  punishing 
Shiragi  or  restoring  the  station  at  Mimana;  while  Shiragi,  on  her  side,  was 
inclined  to  maintain  friendly  relations  though  she  did  not  seek  frequent  inter- 
course. After  an  interval  of  five  years '  aloofness,  she  presented  (621 )  a  memorial 
on  an  unrecorded  subject,  and  in  the  following  year,  she  presented,  oncQ  more,  a 

p  Enrl y  Japanese  histor>'  f  unuflhea  several  eumpkt  ahowiiig  that  wives  of  teo  aooompenied 
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gold  imag^  of  Buddha,  a  gold  pagoda,  and  a  number  of  baptismal  flags.^  But 
Shiragi  was  nothing  if  not  trcachorou",  nnd,  vvvn  while  iiiakinf^  thr«?c  vahmble 
presents  to  the  Yaniato  Court,  and  while  despatchinf]:  envoys  in  company  with 
those  from  Miinana,  she  was  planning  another  invasion  of  the  latter.  It  took 
place  that  very  year  (622).  Wiien  the  news  reached  Japan,  the  Kmpress 
Suiko  would  have  sent  an  envoy  against  Shiragi,  but  it  was  deenunl  wiser  to 
employ  diplomacy  in  the  first  place,  for  the  principalities  of  Korea  were  now  in 
dose  relations  irlth  the  great  Tang  djTiasty  of  China  and  might  even  count  on 
the  latter protection  in  case  of  emergency. 

Two  plenipotentiaries  were  therefore  sent  from  Japdn.  Their  mission 
proved  very  simple.  Shiragi  acquiesced  in  all  their  proposals  and  pledged  her- 
self once  for  all  to  recognize  Miraana  as  a  dependency  of  Japan.  But  after  the 
despatch  of  these  plenipotentiaries,  the  war-party  in  Japan  had  gained  the 
ascendancy,  and  just  as  the  plenipotentiaries,  ar-coninanicd  l)y  tribute-bearing 
envoys  from  Shiracd  and  Mimana,  were  about  to  etnl  iark  for  Japan,  they  were 
astounded  by  the  apparition  of  a  great  flotilla  carrying  thousantis  of  armetl  men. 
The  exact  dimensions  of  this  force  are  nut  on  record :  it  is  merely  described  as 
having  consisted  of  several  tens  of  thousands  of  men,"  but  as  it  was  commanded 
by  two  generals  of  the  first  rank  and  seven  of  the  second,  it  must  have  been  a 
very  formidable  army,  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  about  it  than  that  it  was 
assembled  and  embarked  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  Shiragi  did  not  attempt 
to  resist.  The  King  tendered  liis  submission  and  it  was  accepted  without  a 
blow  having  been  struck.  But  there  were  no  tangible  results.  Japan  did  not 
attempt  to  re-estal>lish  hot  jviynke  in  Miinana,  and  Shiragi  refrained  from  send- 
ing envoys  to  Yamato  except  on  special  occasions.  Friendly,  thoufrh  not 
intimate,  relations  w<  rp  still  maintained  with  the  three  kingdoiris  of  Korea, 
mainly  because  the  peninsuhi  lung  continued  to  be  the  avenue  by  which  the 
literature,  arts,  and  crafts  of  China  under  the  Tang  d^-nasty  found  their  way  to 
Japan.  Since,  however,  the  office  in  Mimana  no  longer  existed  jto  transact 
bu^ness  connected  with  this  intercourse,  and  since  Yamato  was  too  distant  from 
the  port  of  departure  and  arrival  —  Anato,  now  Kagato  —  a  new  office  was 
established  in  Tsukushi  (KyOshO)  under  the  name  of  the  pazat-fil. 


LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  XOBBA 

The  record  of  Japan's  relations  with  Korea,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried 
above  —  namely,  to  the  close  of  the  Empress  Kogyokirs  reign  (A.i>.  645)  — 
discloses  in  the  Korean  people  a  race  prone  to  self-seeking  feuds,  never  reluctant 
to  import  foreign  aid  into  domestic  quarrels,  and  careless  of  the  obligations  of 
good  faith.  In  the  Japanese  we  see  a  nation  magnanimous  and  trustful  but  of 
aggressive  tendencies. 

IMPORTATION  OF  CHINESE  CIVILIZATION 

Although  .lapan's  military  influence  on  the  neighijouring  continent  waned 
perceptibly  from  thn  rei^n  of  Kiiiimei  <540  571)  onwards,  a  stream  of  Chinese 
civilization  flowed  steadily  into  the  Island  Empire  from  the  west,  partly  coming 

P  **The BaddluBt  bapttnti  contists  in  washing  f ho  top  of  the  head  with  pcrfumrf!  water. 
The  baptismal  fln^is  worr  .«o  called  because  thev  had  the  same  cffioicnrv.  raising  tl  who 
passed  under  them,  tirst,  to  tho  rank  of  Tchakra  Uadja,  and,  ultimalcly,  to  that  of  a  Uuddha." 
(Arton.)] 
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direct  from  the  fountain  head;  partly  filtering,  in  a  more  or  less  impure  form, 
through  Korean  channels.  Many  of  the  propagandists  of  this  civilization  re- 
mained permanently  in  Japan,  where  they  received  a  courteous  welcome,  being 
promoted  to  positidnB  of  tiiist  and  admitted  i»  the  n&ka  of  the  nobility.  Thus 
a  book  (the  Sei^d^ku),  published  in  814,  which  has  been  aptly  termed  this- 
"peerage  of  Japatn/'  shows  that,  at  that  time,  nearly  onfr-third  of  the  Japanese 
nobility  traced  their  descent  to  Chinose  dr  Korean  ancestors  in  something  like 
equal  proportions.  The  numbers  are,  China,  162  families;  Kudara,  104;  Koma/ 
50;  Mimana,  9;  Shiragi,  9;  doubtful,  47.  Total,  381  Chine!?e  and  Korean 
families  out  of  a  grand  aggregate  of  1177.  But  many  of  the  visitors  returned 
home  after  having  sojoumcd  for  a  time  as  teachers  of  literature,  art,  or  industrial 
science.  '         '  "  "  ' 

This  system  of  brief  residence  for  pur])oses  of  instruction  seems  to  have  been 
inaugurated  during  the  reign  of  Keitai,  in- the  yeat^513,  #hcn  Tan  Yang-i,  a 
Chinese  expounder  of  the  fire  classics,  wasbrou^t  to  Yamaid  by  envoy*  fr(>m 
Kudara  as  a  gift  valued  enough  to  purchase  political  intervention  for  the 
restoration  of  lost  territory;  and  when,  three  years  later,  a  second  embassy  from 
the  same  place,  coming  to  render  thanks  for  effective  assi.stance  in  the  matter 
of  the  territory,  a.sked  that  Tan  might  be  allowed  to  return  in  exchange  for  an- 
other Chinese  pundit,  Ko  An-mu.  The  incident  suggests  how  great  was  the 
value  attached  to  erudition  even  in  those  remote  days.  Yet  tliis  promising 
precedent  was  not  followed  for  nearly  forty  years,  partly  owing  to  the  unsettled 
nature  of  Japan's  relations  with  Korea. 

After  the  a<lveiit  of  Buddliism  (552),  however,  Chinese  culture  found  new 
expansion  eastward.  In  554,  there  Arrived  from  Kudara  another  Chinese 
Uierutw,  and,  by  desire  .of  the  Elmperor,  Etmmei,  a  party  of  experts  lollowed 
shortly  afterwards,  including  a  man  learned  in  the  calendar,  a  professor  of 
divination,  a  phsrsician,  two  herbalista,  and  four  musicians.  The  record  says 
that  these  men,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  doctor  of  literature,  were 
all  Korean^?,  took  the  place  of  an  equal  number  of  tlicir  countrymen  who  had 
resided  in  Ja])an  for  some  years.  Thenceforth  such  ineuicnts  were  frefjuent. 
Yet,  at  fir>^t,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ideographic  scrijjt  seems  to  have  spread 
very  slowly  in  .Japan,  f(jr  in  572,  when  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  sought  an  inter- 
pretation of  a  memorial  prtisunted  by  the  Koma  sovereign,  only  one  man  among 
all  the  scribes  (Jumi-bito),  and  he.  (Wang  Sin-i)  of  Chinese  origin,  was  found 
capable  of  reading  the  document. 

But  from  the  accesKcm  of  the  Empress  Suiko  (503),  the  influence  of  ShOtoku 
TaiBki  made  itself  felt  in  every  branch  of  knuming,  and  thenceforth  China  and' 
Japan  may  be  said  to  have  stood  towards  each  other  in  the  relation  of  teacher 
and  pupil.  Literature,  the  ideographic  script,^  calendar  compiling,  o-stronomy, 
geography,  divination,  magic,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  tile-making, 
ceramic.'?,  the  casting  of  metal,  and  ottier  craft.s  were  all  cultivated  assiduously 
under  C'hine.se  and  Korean  instniction.  In  architecture,  all  Rubntantial  progress 
must  be  attributed  to  Buddhism,  for  it  was  by  building  temple  and  pagodas 
that  Japanese. ideaa  of  dwellmgteuaes  were  finally  raised  above  4^  semi^ 
ssbtenanean  type,  and  to  the  same  Infhieiiiie  must  be  attributed  signal  and' 
rapid  progress  in  tlie  art  ^f-  interior'  decoration. ,  The  style  ti  aivhiteotara 
adopted  in  temples  was  a  nuxture  of' the  Ohineae  and  the  Indian.  Indeed,  it  is- 

['  The  oMcst  i<l(^ogTaphic  inscription  cxtaiu  in  Jupan  i.s  curved  on  a  stone  in  lyo  province 
dating  from  a  i>.  olMi.  Next  in  point  of  antir|uity  is  an  inscription  onthsback  of  on  inUkge  of 
Yakiiahi  which  slaads  in  th«  tensile  HdryQ-)!.  It  is  aacribed  io  the  year  jld.  607.] 
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charact€ristic  of  this  early  epoch  traces  of  the  architectural  aiid  glyptic 
fashions  of  the  land  where  Buddhism  was  born  showed  themselves  much  more 
oon^ciiDusly  than  they  did  in  later  eras;  afactwhichillustrates  Japan  *8  constant 
tendency  to  break  away  f rcHn  originals  by  modifying  them  in  accordance  with 
her  own  ideals. 

None  of  the  religious  edifices  then  constructed  has  survived  in  its  integrity  to 
the  present  day.  One,  however,  —  the  Horyti-ji,  at  Nara  —  since  all  its  restora- 
tions have  been  in  strict  accord  with  their  originals,  is  believed  to  be  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  ancient  typo.  It  was  founded  by  Shotoku  Tai.shi  and 
completed  in  G07.  At  the  time  of  its  construction,  this  Horyu-ji  was  the  chief 
academy  of  Jiuddhist  teaching,  and  it  therefore  received  the  name  of  Gakumon- 
ji  (Temple  of  Leammg).  Among  its  treasures  is  an  image  of  copper  and  gold 
which  was  cast  by  the  Korean  artist,  Tori  —  commonly  called  Tori  B«««At»  or 
Tori  the  image-maker  —  to  order  of  ShOtoku;  and  there  is  mm«l  decoration 
from  the  brush  of  a  Korean  priest,  Doncho.    This  building  shows  that  already 


Tn  KondO,  Rau.  ov  vn  Etaett-n  TBMrui 
(Jl  mMuw  tonpto) 


in  the  seventh  century  an  imposing  type  of  wooden  edifice  had  been  elaborated 
-—an  edifice  differing  from  those  of  later  epochs  in  only  a  few  features;  as,  slight 
inequality  in  the  scantlinp;  of  its  massive  pillars;  oomparativoly  gentle  pitch  of 
roof;  abnormally  overhanging  eaves,  and  shortness  of  distance  between  each 
storey  of  the  jiagoda.  These  sacred  buildings  were  roofed  with  tiles,  and  were 
therefore  called  kawara-ya  (tiled  house)  by  way  of  distinction,  for  all  private 
dwellings,  the  Imperial  palace  not  excepted,  oootinued  to  have  thatched  roofs 
in  the  period  now  under  consideration,*  or  at  best  roofs  covered  wHh  boards. 
The  annals  show  that  when  the  Empress  KOgyoku  built  the  Asuka  paJaee,  timber 
was  obtained  from  several  provinces;  labour  was  requisitioned  throughout  a 
district  extending  from  Omi  in  the  east  to  Aki  in  the  west :  the  floor  of  the  "great 
hall"^  was  paved  with  tiles;  there  were  twelve  gates,  three  on  each  of  the  four 

('  Down  fo  A.D.  015.1 
It  was  here  that  the  MMainatioii  of  8dga  no  Ir\ik»  took  place.] 
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sides,  and  the  whole  was  in  the  architectural  style  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  Yet 
for  the  roofs,  boards  alone  were  used. 

FAINTINQ 

little  is  recorded  about  the  progress  of  painting  in  this  epoch.  It  has  been 
shown  above  that  during  Yuryaku 's  reign  pictorial  experts  crossed  to  Japan 
from  Korea  and  from  China.   The  CkNumdes  add  that,  in  A.D.  604,  when  the 

Empress  Suiko  occupied  the  throne,  two  schools  of  })aint€rs  were  ostal)lishod, 
namely,  the  Kibumi  and  the  Yamashiro.  It  is  elsewhere  explained  that  the 
businrss  of  those  artists  was  to  paint  Buddhist  pictures,  the  special  task  of  the 
Kibuiiii  men  l)eing  to  illuiiiiuaie  scrolls  of  the  Sulfas.  We  read  also  that,  in 
t>03,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Hachioka,  i'l  itnce  ShOtoku 
painted  banners  as  offerings.  These  had  probably  the  same  designs  as  those 
spoken  erf  a  oentuiy  later  (710)  when,  at  a  ceremony  in  the  great  hall  of  the  pal- 
ace, there  wm  setup  flags  emblasoned  with  a  crow,^  the  auni  aaas«re  dragon, 
a  red  bird,  and  the  moon,  all  which  designs  were  of  Chinese  origin.  ShOtoku 
Taishi  himsell  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  a  skilled  painter  and 
Fculptor.  and  several  of  his  allegsd  masteipieces  are  preserved  to  this  day>  but 
tLoit  authenticity  is  disputed. 

AORICULTURE 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  this  epoch  offers  nothinR  more  remarkable  than 
the  construction  of  nine  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes  and  the  digging  of  a 
large  canal  in  Yamashiro  province.  It  is  also  thought  worthy  of  historical' 
notice  that  a  Korean  prince  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  domesticate  bees  mi  a 
Japanese  mountain. 

COMMERCE 

Considerable  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  tradal  matters.  Markets 
were  opened  at  several  places  in  thp  interior,  and  coastwise  commerce  developed 
so  much  that,  m  a  d.  553,  it  was  found  expedient  to  appoint  an  official  for  the 
purpose  of  niirnl  cnnp::  ^nd  rppsterin^  the  vessels  tlms  employed.  The  Chinese 
settler,  Wang  rim-i,  wiio  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  the  only  person  able  to 
decipher  a  Korean  memorial,  was  given  the  office  of  fuiie  iw  osa  (chief  of  the 
shipping  buiesu)  and  granted  the  title  of  fune  no  ftibUo  (registrar  of  vcskIs). 
Subsequently,  during  the  reign  of  Jomei  (629-641),  an  akina^oM  (chief  of  trade) 
was  iqjpointed  in  the  person  of  Munemaro,  whose  father,  Kuhi,  had  brought 
scales  and  weights  from  China  during  the  reign  of  Sushun  (558-502) ,  and  this 
sywUm  was  formally  adopted  in  the  days  of  Jomei  (620-641).  There  had  not 
apparently  been  any  officially  recognized  weights  and  measures  in  remote 
nnt  i(}iiity.  The  width  of  the  hand  (tn  or  t-ftuka)  and  the  spread  of  the  arms 
I A  )  were  the  only  dimensions  employed.  By  and  by  the  Korean  shaku  (foot), 
which  corresponds  to  1.17  shnku  of  the  present  day,  came  into  um.  In  Kenso's 
time  (485-487)  there  is  mention  of  a  measure  of  rice  being  sold  for  a  piece  of  silvCT, 
and  the  Emperor  Eimmei  (540-571)  is  recorded  to  have  given  1000  koku  of 
seed-barley  to  the  King  ol  Kudara,  But  it  is  supposed  that  the  writer  of  the 
CkrtmieUi,  in  makmg  these  entries,  projected  the  terminology  of  his  own  time 
into  the  previous  centuilea  There  were  neither  coins  nor       in  those  eras. 


1*  The  three^egBed  crow  of  the  sunj 
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COSTUME  AND  COIFFURE 

Up  to  the  time  (a.d.  G03)  of  tlie  institutiou  of  caps  as  marks  of  rank,  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  their  hair  in  the  centre  and  tying  it  above  the  ears 
in  a  style  called  mveura.  But  such  a  fashion  did  not  accord  with  the  wearing 
oC  caps  which  were  gathered  op  on  the  crown  in  the  shape  of  a  bag.  Hence  men 
of  rank  took  to  binding  the  hair  in  a  queue  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  old  style 
waB  continued,  however,  by  men  having  no  rank  and  by  youths.  A  child's  hair 
was  looped  on  the  tem])los  in  imitation  of  the  flower  of  a  pounl  —  hence  called 
hisago-bana  —  and  women  wore  their  tresses  hanging  free.  The  institution  of 
raps  interfered  also  witli  tlie  use  of  hairpins,  which  WfM*e  often  made  of  gold  and 
very  elaborate.  These  now  eame  to  be  thrust,  not  directly  into  the  hair,  hut 
througii  the  cord  employed  to  tie  the  cap  above.  It  is  recorded  that,  in  the 
year  611,  when  the  Empress  Suiko  and  her  Court  went  on  a  picnic,  the  colour 
of  the  ministers '  garments  agreed  with  that  Of  theii*  official  cajM,  and  that  each 
wore  hairH>rftament8  which,  in  the  case  of  the  two  highest  functionaries,  were 
made  of  gold;  in  the  case  of  the  next  two,  of  leopard '6  tails;  and  in  the  case  of 
lower  ranks,  of  birds'  tails. 

On  a  more  ceremonious  occasion,  namely,  the  reception  of  the  Chinese  envoys 
from  the  Siii  Court,  the  Chronictcf^  state  that  Japanese  prinees  and  ministers 
"all  wfirc  gold  hair-ornaments,'  and  their  garmunts  were  of  l>rocade,  purple, 
and  ('ml)roidery,  with  thin  silk  stuffs  of  various  colours  and  patterns."  Costume 
had  become  thus  gorgeous  after  the  institution  of  Buddhism  and  the  establish- 
ment of  intercourse  direct  with  the  Sui,  and,  subsequently,  the  Tang  d>  na.sty. 
Bhren  in  the  manner  of  folding  the  garments  over  the  breast  not  from  right  to 
left  but  from  left  to  right — the  imported  fashion  was  followed.  Wadded 
garments  are  incidently  mentioned  in  the  year  a.d.  643. 

MUSIC  AND  AMUSEMENTS 

Ithasalreadv  hppn  roeordf-fl  t!iat,  in  the  middle  of  thesixthcentmy%  musicians 
wero  sent  from  the  Kudara  Court  to  the  'V'aiiutto,  and  since  these  are  said  to  havo 
taken  the  place  of  others  then  sojournmg  m  Japan,  the  fact  is  established  that 
such  a  visit  was  not  then  without  precedent.  Music,  uidecd,  may  be  said  to 
have  benefitted  largely  by  the  advent  of  Buddhism,  for  the  services  of  the  latter 
required  a  special  kind  of  music.  The  first  foreign  teacher  of  the  art  was  a 
Korean,.  Mimashi,  who  went  to  Japan  in  a.d.  612,  after  having  studied  both 
music  and  dancing  for  some  years  in  China.  A  dwelling  was  assigned  to  him  at 
Sakurai  (in  Yamato)  and  he  trained  pupils.  At  the  instance  of  Prince  SbOtoku 
and  for  the  better  performance  of  Buddhist  services,  various  privileges  were 
granted  to  the  professors  of  the  art.  They  were  exempted  from  the  discharge 
of  ofhcial  duties  and  their  occupation  became  hereflit.nry.  Several  ancient 
Japanese  book^^  contain  reference  to  music  and  daiiemii,  and  in  one  work  * 
illustrations  are  given  of  tlie  wooden  masks  worn  by  dancers  and  the  instruments 
used  by  musicians  of  the  Wu  (Chinese)  school  These  masks  were  introduced 
by  Mimashi  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  temple  H6rya-ji. 

In  the  matter  of  pastimes,  a  favourite  practice,  fint  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  the  Empress  Suiko,  was  a  species  of  picnie  called  "  medicine  hunting"  (kwur^ 
kari^»  It  took  place  on  the  'fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month.  The  Empress,  her 

P  These  were  called  ii«u.  They  were,  in  fact,  hairpinSi  generally  ehaped  like  a  flower.] 
P  The  HOryO^i  SkutUFchd^  composed  in  747.] 
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ladies,  and  the  high  functionaries,  all  donned  gala  costumes  and  went  to  hunt 
stags,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring;  tlio  yonno;  fintlrr>,  fiiifl  to  search  for  "deer- 
fuQgus  '  (s/iiAa-<ai;£'  »,th«*horn^aiid  tiif  vegetal)ies  beuigsn|  t}in-^o(l  to  have  medical 
properties.  All  the  ainuscuients  mentioned  in  previous  s*  ( tions  ( nntinued  to 
be  followed  in.  this  era,  and  football  is  spokea  of  as  having  iiiaug\irat€d  the 
afterwards  epoch-making  friendship  between  Prince  Naka  and  Kamatari,  It 
was  not  i>lciyed  in  the  Oecidental  manner,  however.  The  game  consisted  in 
kicking  a  ball  from  player  to  player  without  letting  it  fall.  This  was  apparently 
a  Chinese  innovation.  Here,  also,  mention  may  be  made  of  thermal  springs. 
Their  sanitary'  properties  were  recognized,  and  visits  were  paid  to  them  by 
invalids.  The  moat  noted  were  those  of  Ddgo,  in  lyo,  and  Arima,  in  Settsu. 
The  Emperor  Jomei  spent  several  months  at  each  of  these,  and  Prince  Shotokii 
caused  to  t)e  erected  at  Dogo  a  stone  monument  bearing  an  inscription  to  attest 
the  curative  virtues  of  the  water. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

That  Buddhism  obtained  a  firm  footing  among  the  upper  classes  during  the 

first  century  after  its  introduction  must  be  attributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  f act  t hat  the  throne  was  twice  occupied  by  Empresses  in  that  interval.  The 
highly  decorative  aspects  of  the  creed  appealing  to  the  emotional  side  of  woman 's 
nalyrr,  thf  se  Imperial  ladies  enconraced  Buddhist  propagandism  ^nth  earnest 
muniticcncc.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  remained,  for  the  most  part,  outside 
the  pale.  They  continued  to  liove  in  the  Kami  and  to  v  orbhii)  them.  Thus, 
when  a  terribly  destructive  eartliquake  *  occured  ia  599,  it  was  to  the  Kami  of 
earthquakes  that  prayers  were  offered  at  his  seven  shrines  in  the  seven  home 
provinces  (Kinai),  and  not  to  the  Merciful  Buddha,  though  the  saving  grace  of 
the  latter  had  then  been  preached  for  nearly  a  cycle.  The  first  appeal  to  the 
foreign  deity  in  c(mnexion  with  natural  calamity  was  in  the  opening  year  (642) 
of  the  Empress  Kdgyoku 's  reign  when,  in  the  presence  of  a  devastating  drought, 
sacrifices  of  horses  a  TV  1  rittle  to  the  *S/jin^d  Kami,  changes  of  the  market-places,' 
and  prayers  to  the  river  gods  having  all  faih^d  to  bring  n-licf,  an  imposinc;  Budd- 
hist service  was  held  in  tlic  south  court  of  the  Great  Temple.  "Tlie  images  of 
Buddha,  of  the  bo^atsu,  and  of  the  Four  Heavenly  Kings  were  magnifuMnitly 
adorned;  a  multitude  of  priests  reatl  the  Mahayana  Sulra,  and  tlie  o-omi,  Soga 
no  Emishiy  held  a  censer,  burned  incense,  and  prayed."  But  there  was  no 
success;  and  not  until  the  Empress  herself  had  made  a  progress  to  the  source  of 
a  river  and  wordiipped  towards  the  four  quarters,  did  abundant  rain  fall. 

Such  an  incident  cannot  have  contributed  to  popularize  the  Indian  creed. 
The  people  at  large  adhered  to  their  traditional  cult  and  were  easily  swayed  by 
superstitions.  The  first  half  of  th(^  seventh  century  was  marked  by  abnormal 
occurrences  well  calculated  to  disturb  nwn 's  minds.  There  were  comets  (twice); 
there  was  a  meteor  of  large  dirncnsions;  there  \\  ore  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon; 
there  were  occultations  of  Venus;  there  was  sii<nv  in  July  and  hail  "as  large  as 
peaches"  in  May,  and  there  was  a  famine  (G21)  when  old  people  ate  roots  of 
herbs  and  died  by  the  wayside,  when  infants  at  the  breast  perished  with  their 
mothers,  and  when  thieves  and  robbers  defied  authority.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
surprising  in  such  circumstances,  and  when  witches  and  wizards  abounded,  that 

['  Only  three  earthquakes  arc  recorded  up  to  the  year  a.d.  645,  and  the  second  alone  (a.d. 
599)  ia  described  as  dostructive.] 

(s  This  waa  a  ChinMe  custom,  as  was  also  the  sacrifidal  rite  mentioiied  in  the  same  context.] 
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people  fell  into  strange  moods,  and  were  persuaded  to  regud  a  caterpillar  as  the 

"  insect  of  the  everlasting  world,"  to  worship  it ,  and  to  throw  away  their  valuables 
in  the  belief  that  riches  and  perpetual  youth  would  be  thus  won.  A  miyatsuko, 
by  name  Kawakatsu,  had  the  courage  to  kill  the  designing  preacher  of  this 
extravagance,  and  the  moral  epidemic  was  thus  stayed. 


Omi  or  ram  Siatvis  or  "SHininiA"  iv  tu  Kaibaimm.  TOoaui 
CTtenbgrO  SoidptarB,  Elghtli  Oratniy) 
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CHAPTER  XV 
THE  DAIKA  REFORMS 

THE  THIRTy-SIXTH  SOVEREIGN,  THB  EMPEROR  KOTOKF  (A.D.  645-054) 

Afi  Liie  fall  of  the  Soga.  and  the  abdication  of  the  Empress  Kogyoku,  her 
son,  Prince  Naka^  would  have  been  the  natural  successor,  and  such  was  her  own 
expressed  wish.  But  the  prince  *b  procedure  was  largely  regulated  by  Kamatari^ 
who,  alike  in  the  prelude  and  in  the  sequel  of  this  crisis,  proved  himself  onaof  the 
greatest  statesmen  Japan  ever  produced.  He  saw  that  the  Soga  influence^ 
though  broken,  was  not  wholly  shattered,  and  he  understood  that  the  great 
administrative  reform  which  he  contemplated  might  be  imperilled  were  the 
throne  immediately  occupied  by  a  prince  on  whose  hands  the  blood  of  the  Soga 
chief  wiis  still  warm.  Therefore  he  advised  Prince  Naka  to  stand  aside  in 
favour  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Prince  Kani,  who  could  be  trusted  to  co-ojx  r:ite 
lo^  all y  111  the  work  of  reform  and  whose  connexion  with  the  Soga  overthrow  iiad 
been  less  conspicuous.  But  to  reach  Prince  Karu  it  was  ncce^si^ary  to  pass  over 
the  head  of  another  prince^  Furubito,  Naka's  half-brother,  who  had  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  remnant  of  the  Soga  clan,  his  mother  having  been  a  daughter 
of  the  great  Umako.  The  throne  was  therefore  offered  to  him.  But  since  the 
ofifer  followed,  instead  of  preceding  the  Empress*  approval  of  Prince  Karu, 
Furubito  recognized  the  farce,  and  knowing  that,  though  he  might  rule  in  defiance 
of  the  Kamatari  faction,  he  could  not  hope  to  rule  with  its  consent^  he  threw 
away  his  sword  and  declared  his  intention  of  entering  religion. 

Very  soon  the  Buddhist  monastery  at  Yoshino,  where  he  received  the  tonsure, 
becaiue  a  rallying  point  for  the  Soga  partiisuns,  and  a  war  for  the  succf'ssion 
seemed  inmxinent.  Naka,  however,  now  Prince  Imperial,  was  not  a  man  lu  dally 
with  Buoh  obstacles.  He  promptly  sent  to  Yoshino  a  force  of  soldiers  who  killed 
Furubito  with  hia  children  and  pennitted  his  consorts  to  strangle  themselves. 
Prince  Naka 's  name  must  go  down  to  all  generations  as  that  of  a  great  ref onner, 
but  it  is  also  associated  with  a  terrible  injustice.  Too  readily  crediting  a 
slanderous  charge  brought  against  his  father-in-law,  Kurayamada,  who  had 
stood  at  his  right  hand  in  the  great  coup  d'etat  of  645,  he  despatched  a  force  to 
seize  the  alleged  traitor.  Kurayamada  fled  to  a  teiuijle,  and  t!ierc,  declaring 
that  he  would  "leave  the  world,  still  cherishing  iideiity  in  his  bosom,"  he  com- 
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raitted  suicide,  his  wiic  and  seven  children  sharing  his  fate.  Subsequent 
examination  of  his  effects  estabUshed  his  innocence,  and  his  daughter,  consort 
of  Prince  Naka,  died  of  grief. 

THE  DAIKA.  OR  '  GREAT  CHANGE" 

Not  for  these  thinis^  however,  but  for  aweeping  reforms  in  the  administration 

of  tlio  empire  is  the  reip^n  of  Kdtoku  mfmorahle.  Prince  Niika  and  Kamatari, 
duriiit;  the  loii}^  period  of  their  intimate  intercourse  prior  to  thr  dfcd  of  blood  in 
tiie  great  liall  of  audience,  had  fully  matured  their  estimai*  h  of  the  Sui  and 
Tang  civilization  as  revealed  in  docinnonts  and  inforniutiun  cun  ud  to  Japan  by 
priests,  lUeraU,  and  students,  who,  since  the  establishment  of  Buddhism,  had 
paid  many  visits  to  China.  They  appreciated  that  the  ^stem  prevailing  in 
their  own  country  from  time  immemorial  had  developed  abuses  which  were 
sapping  the  strength  of  the  nation,  and  in  sweeping  the  Soga  from  the  path  to  the 
throne,  their  ambition  had  been  to  gain  an  emiBebce  from  which  thenewcivilisa^ 
tion  might  hv  authoritatively  proclaimed. 

Speaking  l)roa(lly,  their  main  oljjects  were  to  abolish  the  system  of  hereditary 
office-holders;  to  difTerentiate  aristocratic  titles  from  ofiicial  ranks;  to  bring  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  into  direct  sul)jection  to  the  Throne,  and  to  establish 
the  Imperial  right  of  ownership  in  all  the  land  throughout  the  empire.  What 
these  changes  signified  and  with  what  tact  and  wisdom  the  reformers  proceeded, 
will  be  clearly  understood  as  the  story  unfolds  itself.  Spectacular  effect  was 
enUated  as  the  first  ally.  A  coronation  ceremony  of  unprecedented  magnificence 
took  phioe;  High  officials,  girt  with  fsolden  quivers,  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
dais  forming  the  throne,  and  all  the  great  functionaries  omt,  mtm^',  and 
miyatsuko  —  together  with  representatives  of  the  180  hereditary  oorparations 
(6c)  filed  past,  making  obeisance.  The  title  of  "Empress  Dowager"  was 
conferred  for  the  first  time  on  Kogyoku,  who  had  al)dicated;  Prince  Naka  was 
made  Prince  Imperial;  the  head  of  the  great  uji  of  Al»e  wius  nominated  mniipt^r 
of  the  I;eft  (}<a-daijir>  ) :  Kurayamatla,  of  the  Soga-t/Ji,  who  hacl  shared  tlie  dangers 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Emishi  and  Iruka,  became  minister  of  the  Right 
(tHiaijin),  and  Kamatari- himself  received  the  post  of  minister  of  the  Interior 
imi'-daijin)t  being  invested  with  the  right  to  be  consulted  on  all  mattera  whether 
of  statecraft  or  of  official  personnel. 

These  designations,  "minister  of  the  Left"^  "minister  of  the  Right,"  and 
."  minister  of  the  Interior,"  were  new  in  Japan.''  Hitherto,  there  had  been  5-omi 
and  o-rnuraji,  who  stood  bet  wren  the  Throne  and  the  two  grejit  classes  of  uji,  the 
o-ovii  and  the  o-tnurnji  recf  iving  instructions  direct  from  tlie  sovereign,  and 
the  two  classes  of  uji  acknowledging  no  control  except  that  of  the  &-mni  and  the 
u-muraji.  But  whereas  the  personal  status  of  Kura\'amada  was  only  omi  (not 
OHjmi),  and  the  j)ersonal  status  of  Kanmtari,  only  muraji  (not  d-tawraji),  neither 
was  required,  in  his  new  capacity,  to  take  instructions  f  nmi  any  save  the  Emper- 
or, nor  did  any  one  of  the  three  high  dignitaries  nominally  represent  this  or  that 
congeries  of  A  simultaneous  innovation  was  the  appointment  of  a  Buddhist 
priest,  Bin,  and  a  lileratns,  Kuromaro,  to  be  "national  doctors."  These  men 
had  spent  some  years  at  the  Tang  Court  and  were  well  versed  in  Chinese  systems. 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  assemble  the  ministers  under  a  patriaechai  tree^ 

f*  The  left  takes  preeedenee  of  the  right  in  Jajian  ] 

(» Tho  offir .^^  WOK  horiowdl  from  the  Tatig  system  of  China — a  remark  which  appliM  to 
nearly  all  tho  iunovatioos  of  tbe  cpocb.] 
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wadf  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  Dowager,  ^nd  the  Prince 
Imperial,  to  pronounce,  in  the  names  of  the  Kami  of  hcavrn  and  tht!  Kami  of 
earth  —  the  Tenshin  and  the  Chiyi  —  a,  soleiim  iiiiprccatioii  on  ruU-rb  who 
attempted  douliU-lumrlud  methods  of  government,  and  on  vas-ul^^  guilty  of 
treachery  in  tlie  service  of  their  sov'ereign.  This  uniuuuu-d  to  a  formal  dc- 
iiunciaLiou  of  the  Soga  as  well  as  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  new  Emperor.  The 
Chiaeie  method  of  reckoning  time  by  year-periods  was  then  adopted,  and  the 
year  a.d,  645  became  the  first  of  the  f>qika  era.  But  before  proceeding  to  really 
radical  innovations^  two  further  precautions  were  taken.  In  order  to  display 
reverence  for  the  foundations  of  the  State,  the  soverdgn  publicly  declared  that 
"the  empire  should  be  ruled  by  following  the  footsteps  of  the  Emperors  of 
antiquity,"  and  in  order  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  lower  orders,  his  Majesty 
directed  that  in(iniry  .should  be  made  a&  to  the  best  method  of  alleviating  the 
hardships  of  forced  lal>our.  1^'u^thcr,  a  solemn  ceremony,  of  SiUtUo  worship  was 
held  by  way  of  preface. 

Then  the  reformers  cummenced  their  work  in  earnest.  Governors  (kukushi) 
were  appointed  to  all  the  eastern  provinces.  These  officials  were  not  a  wholly 
novel  mstitutioiu  .  It  has  been  shown  that  they  existed  previously  to  the  DaUea 
m,  but  in  a  fitful  and  uncertain  way,  whereas,  under  the  system  now  adopted, 
they  became  an  integral  part  of  the  administrative  machinery.  That  meant 
that  the  government  of  the  provinces,  instead  of  beingadministercd  by  hereditary 
officials,  altogether  irrespective  of  their  conipetence,  was  entrusted  for  a  fixed 
term  to  men  chosen  on  account  of  special  aptitude.  The  eastern  provinces  were 
selected  for  inaugurating  this  experiment,  because  their  distance  from  the 
capital  rendered  the  change  less  conspicuous.  Moreover,  the  appointments 
were  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  former  niiyat^uko  or  mikotomochi.  An 
ordinance  was  now  issued  for  placing  a  petition-box  in  the  Court  and  hanging 
a  bell  near  it^  The  box  wsa  intended  to  serve  aa  a  receptacle  for  complaints 
and  representations. ,  Anyone  had  a  right  to  present  such  documents.  They 
were  to  be  collected  and  conveyed  to  the  Emperor  every  morning,  and  if  a  reply 
waa  tardy,  the  bell  was  to  be  struck. 

Side  by  side  with  th(*se  measures  for  bettering  the  people 's  lot,  precautions 
against  any  danger  of  disturbance  were  adoj)t«  (l  ]jy  taking  all  weapons  of  war 
out  of  the  han<ls  of  private  individuals  and  storing  them  in  arsenals  specially 
constructed  on  waste  lands.  Tht'n  followed  a  measure  which  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  needed.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  a  not  incon- 
siderable, element  of  the  population  was  composed  of  slaves,  and  that  these 
oenaiated  of  two  rwa.  cUsseSy  nameiyi  aborigines  or  Koreans  taken  prisoners  in 
war,  and  members  of  an  uji  whose  Kami  had  been  implicated  in  crime.  As 
time  passed)  tl^eresulted  fiom  intercoursebetween  these  slaves  and  their  owners 
a  number  of  persona  whose  status  was  confused,  parents  asserting  the  manumis- 
moo.  of  their  children  and  masters  insisting  on  the  permanence  of  the  bond.  To 
correct  those  complications  the  whole  nation  was  now  divided  into  freemen 
{rydmin)  and  bondmen  {senmin),  and  a  law  was  enacted  that,  since  among  slaves 
no  marriage  tie  was  officially  recognized,  a  child  of  mixed  parent  age  mu&t  always 
be  regarded  as  a  bondman.  On  that  basis  a  census  was  ordered  to  l>e  tal^en,  and 
in  it  were  included  not  only  the  people  of  all  classes,  but  also  the  area  of  cultivated 
and  throughout  the  empire. 

At  the  same  time  stringent  regulations  were  enacted  for  the  control  and 
guidance  of  the  provincial  tBtwemora.  They  were  to  take  counsel  with  the 
people  in  dividing  the  profits  of  agriculture. '  They  w^re  not  to  act  aa  judges  in 
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criminal  cases  or  to  aooept  bribes  from  suitors  in  civil  ones;  their  staff,  when 
visiting  the  capital,  was  strictly  limited,  and  the  use  of  public-service  hotses  ^ 
as  well  as  the  consumption  of  State  provisions  was  vetoed  unless  they  were 
travelling  on  public  business.  Finally,  they  woro  enjoined  to  invfstigate  care- 
fully all  claims  to  titles  and  all  alleged  rights  of  land  tenure.  The  next  step  was 
the  most  drastic  and  far-reaching  of  all.  Hereditary  corporations  were  entirely 
abolished,  alike  those  established  to  commemorate  the  name  of  a  sovereign  or  a 
prince  and  those  employed  by  the  nobles  to  cultivate  their  estates.  The  e:itates 
themselves  were  escheated.  Thus,  at  one  stroke,  the  lands  and  titles  of  the 
hereditary  aristocracy  were  annulled,  just  as  was  destined  to  be  the  ease  in  the  - 
Mciji  era,  twelve  centuries  later. 

This  reform  involved  a  radical  change  in  the  system  and  method  of  taxation, 
but  the  consideration  of  that  phase  of  the  question  is  deferred  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  new  fiscal  burdens.  Two 
kinds  of  taxes  were  thenceforth  imposed,  namely,  ordinary  taxes  and  commuted 
taxes.  The  ordinary  consisted  of  twenty  sheaves  of  rice  per  chO  ^  (etjuivalent 
to  about  eight  sheaves  per  acre),  and  the  commuted  tax  —  in  lieu  of  iurct  d 
labour  —  was  fixed  at  a  piece  of  silk  fabric  forty  feet  in  length  by  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  breadth  per  cho,  being  approximately  a  length  of  fioxteen  feet  per  acre. 
The  dimendons  of  the  fabric  were  doubled  in  the  case  of  coarse  silk,  and  quad- 
rupled in  the  case  of  cloth  woven  from  hemp  or  from  the  fibre  of  the  inner  bark 
of  tlie  paper-mulberry.  A  commuted  tax  wail  levied  on  houses  also,  namely, 
a  twelve-foot  length  of  the  above  cloth  per  house.  No  currency  existed  in  that 
age.  All  payments  w(Te  made  in  kind.  There  is,  therefore,  no  method  of 
calculating  accurately  the  monetary  equivalent  of  a  sheaf  of  ric  \  Bui  in  the 
case  of  fabrics  we  have  some  guide.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  above  imposts, 
every  two  townships  — ■  a  township  was  a  group  of  fifty  houses  —  had  to  con- 
tribute one  horse  of  medium  quahty  (or  one  of  superior  quality  per  two  hundred 
houses)  for  public  service;  and  since  a  horse  was  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of 
a  total  of  twelve  feet  of  cloth  per  house,  it  would  follow,  estimating  a  horse  of 
medium  quality  at  £5,  ($25.)i  that  the  commuted  tax  in  the  case  of  land  was 
above  6  S.,  4  d.,  ($1.30)  pvr  acre.  Finally,  each  homestead  was  required  to 
provide  one  labourer  as  well  as  rations  for  his  support;  and  every  two  home- 
steads had  to  furnish  one  palace  waitin<r-woman  {nnrme)^  who  must  be  ^ood- 
looking,  the  daughter  or  sisterof  adistrirt  (tfhcial  of  high  rank,  and  must  liave  one 
male  and  two  female  servants  to  attend  on  her  —  these  also  being  supported  by 
the  two  homesteads.  In  every  homestead  there  was  an  alderman  wlio  kept  the 
register,  directed  agricultural  operations,  enforced  taxes,  and  took  measures  to 
prevent  crime  as  well  as  to  judge  it. 

Thus  It  is  seen  that  a  regular  system  of  national  taxation  was  introduced  and 
that  the  bind  throughout  the  whole  empire  was  considered  to  be  the  property  of 
the  Crown.  As  for  the  nobles  who  were  deprived  of  their  estates,  sustenance 
gifts  were  given  to  them,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  bases  upon  which  these 
gifts  were  assessed.  With  regard  to  the  people's  share  in  the  land,  the  plan 
I)ursucd  was  that  for  ev(Ty  male  or  female  over  five  years  of  age  two  ian  (about 
half  an  acre)  should  be  given  to  the  former  and  one-tliird  less  to  the  latter,  these 
grants  being  made  for  a  period  of  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  general 

('  Everyone  having  a  right  to  use  publie-wervice  horses  was  required  to  carry  a  token  of  his 
right  in  the. shape- of  a  small  bronze  bell,  or  grouped  beUl^  indiflafting  by  their  shape  and  liimNf 
how  maay  horsea  the  bearer  watt  eutitled  to.) 

P  The  cft^  was  two  ami  •  half  MNB  Aiq;innimately.) 
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restoration  was  to  bo  efFected.  A  very  striking  evidence  of  the  people  'scondition 
is  that  every  a(hjlt  male  had  to  contril)ute  a  sword,  armour,  a  )>ow  and  arrows, 
and  a  drum.   This  impost  may  well  have  outweighed  all  the  others. 

SEPULCHRES 

Another  importaat  Vef onn  regulated  the  dimenaons  of  burial  mounde.  The 
construction  of  these  on  the  grand  scale  adopted  for  many  aoveieigns,  princes, 

and  nobles  had  long  harrassed  the  people,  who  were  compelled  to  give  their  toil 
gratis  for  such  a  purpose.  What  such  exactions  had  entailed  may  be  gathered 
from  Kotoku  *s  edict,  which  said,  "  Of  late  the  poverty  of  our  people  is  absolutely 
due  to  the  construction  of  tombs."  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  undertake  to  limit 
the  size  of  Imperial  tombs.  The  rescript  dealt  only  with  those  from  princes 
downwards.  Of  tliese,  the  greatest  tumulus  ])ermitted  was  a  s(juare  mound  with 
a  side  of  forty-five  feet  at  the  ba.>e  utui  a  height  of  tweaty-tivo  feet,  measured 
along  the  slope,  a  further  restriction  being  that  the  work  must  not  occupy  more 
than  one  thousand  men  for  seven  days.  The  nuudmum  dimeosiooa  were  similar* 
ly  prescribed  in  every  case,  down  to  a  minor  oflKoial,  whose  grave  must  not  give 
employment  to  more  than  fifty  men  for  one  day.  When  ordinary  people  died, 
it  was  directed  that  they  should  be  buried  in  the  ground  without  a  day's  deUy, 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  an  Emperor  or  an  Empress,  the  custom  of  temporary 
interment  was  strictly  vetoed.  Cemeteries  were  ordered  to  be  constructed  for 
the  first  time,  and  peremptory  injunctions  wnre  issued  against  self-destruction 
to  accompany  the  dead;  against  stranp;linK  men  or  women  by  way  of  sacrifice; 
against  killing  the  deceased's  horse,  and  against  cutting  the  liair  or  stabbing  tlie 
thighs  by  way  of  showing  grief.  It  must  be  assumed  that  all  these  customs 
existed. 

AH  L  8 1:3 

Other  evil  practices  are  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  context  of  the  Daika 
reforms.  Thus  it  appears  that  slaves  occasionally  left  their  lawful  owners  owing 
to  the  latter  *s  poverty  aud  entered  the  service  of  rich  men,  w1h»  tliercafter  refused 
to  give  them  up;  that  when  a  divorced  wife  or  concubine  married  into  another 
family,  her  former  husband,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  often  preferred  claims 
against  her  new  husband 's  property;  that  men,  relying  on  their  power,  demanded 
people 's  daughters  in  marriage,  and  in  the  event  of  the  girl  entering  another 
house,  levied  heavy  toll  on  both  families;  that  when  a  widow,  of  ten  or  twenty 
years'  standing,  married  agun,  or  when  a  girl  entered  into  wedlock,  the  people 
of  the  vicinity  imdsted  on  the  newly  wedded  couple  perfoimuig  the  8hini&  rite 
of  harai  (purgation),  which  was  perverted  into  a  device  for  compelling  offerings 
of  goods  and  wine;  that  the  conqmlsory  performance  of  this  ceremony  had 
become  so  onerous  as  to  make  poor  men  shrink  from  giving  burial  to  even  their 
own  brothers  who  had  died  at  a  distance  from  home,  or  liesitate  to  extend  aid  to 
them  in  mortal  peril,  and  that  when  a  forced  labourer  cooked  his  food  by  the 
roadside  or  borrowed  a  pot  to  boil  his  rice,  he  was  often  obliged  to  perlorm  ex- 
pensive purgation. 

OFFICIAL  ORGANIZATION 

At  the  head  of  all  officials  were  the  wtda^in  (minister  of  the  Left),  the  u- 
daijin  (minister  of  the  Right)  and  the  nai'daijin  (minister  of  the  Interior),  and 
after  them  came  the  heads  of  departmentsi  of  which  eight  were  established,  after 
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the  model  of  the  Tang  CoOit  in  Chhia.  They  were  the  O^tral  DepartbieDt 

{Nakatsukasa-shdj;  the  Department  of  Ceremonies  (Shikibu-shd);  ihe  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Government  {Jibu-shd);  the  Department  of  Civil  Affairs  {Mimbit- 
shd);  the  Department^  of  Wur  (Hydbu-sho) ;  tho  Department  of  Justice  (Gyobu- 
sho);  the  Treasury  (Okunt-shd),  and  the  Houscliold  Department  (Kunai-f^ho). 
These  departments  eomprised  a  numl)cr  of  bureaux.  Ail  officials  of  high  rank 
had  to  assemble  at  the  south  gate  of  the  jialace  in  time  to  enter  at  sunrise,  and 
they  remained  there  until  some  time  between  1 1  a.  m.  and  1 1\  m. 

la  a  province  the  senior  official  wm  the  governor,  and  under  hhn  were  heads 
of  districts,  aldermen  of  homesteads  (fifty  houses)  ,  elders  of  five  households 
all  the  houses  being  divided  Into  glroups  of  five  for  purposed  of  protection  —  and 
market  commissioners  who  superintended  the  currency  (in  kind),  commerce, 
the  genuinen^  of  wares,  the  justness  of  ^vi  ights  and  measures,  the  prices  of 
commodities,  and  the  ob^erv'ance  of  i)r()liil)itions.  Since  to  all  ofTicial  posts  men 
of  merit  were  jippointed  without  re^jard  to  lineapc,  t!ir-  cnp-rnnks  inaugurated 
by  Prince  vSliotoku  were  abolished,  inasmuch  as  they  dcsigoHlt'd  personal  statiis 
by  inherited  right  only,  and  they  were  replaceii  by  new  cap-grades,  nineteen  in 
all,  which  were  distinguished  partly  by  their  borders,  partly  by  their  colours, 
and  partly  by  their  materialsr  aiid  embroidery.  Hair-ornaments  Were  also  a 
mark'of  rank.  They  were  cicada-ehaped,  of  gcAd  and  silver  for  the  highest 
gmdes,  of  silver  for  the  medium  grades;  and  of  copper  for  the  low  grades.  The 
caps  indicated  official  status  without  any  reference  to  heredltaiy  titles. 

.'      '  •  .'  .       •    :  , 

I  •  .  •  f  I  •  ' 

RATIONALE  OF  THE  NEW  SYSTEM 

The  radical  changes  outlined  above  were  all  eitected  in  the  short  space  of 
eight  years.  If  it  l)e  asked  what  motive  insj)ired  tiu^  reformers,  the  o1  \ 
answer  is  that  experience,  cuhuinaLiug  in  the  usurpations  of  the  bugu,  iuui  i  ully 
displayed  the  abuses  incidental  to  the  old  system.  Nothing  more  memorable 
than  this  flood  of  reforms  has  left  its  ma^k  upon  Japan 's  luteient  history.  During 
the  first  thirteen  centuries  of  ih4  empire  existence  ^  if  we  accept  the  traction* 
al  chronology  —  the  family  t<t»  the  basis  of  the -State's  orgauiaation.  Each 
unit  of  the  population  cither  was  a  member  of  an  uji  or  belong^  to  the  tomobe 
of  an  and  each  uji  was  governed  by  its  own  ofnt'  or  mvrnp,  while  all  the  vji 
of  tlie  Kwohelm  class  were  under  the  o-omi  and  all  those  of  tho  Shhnhctm  class, 
under  the  d-mumji.  Finally,  it  was  throuj^h  the  6-omi  and  the  d-muraji  alone 
that  the  Emperor  conmiunicated  his  will.  In  other  words,  the  Japanese  at 
large  were  not  recognized  lis  public  people,  the  only  section  that  bore  ihat  char- 
acter being  the  units  of  the  hereditary  corporatioils' Instituted  m  memory  of 
some  Imperial  personage  and  the  folk  that  cultivated  the  miuoke  (State  domains). 

All  these  facts,  though  already  familiar  to  the  reader,  find  a  fittmg  place  in 
the  context  of  the  great  political- development  of  the  Daika  era.  For  the  main 
features  of  that  development  were  that  the  entire  nation  became  the  public 
people  of  the  realm  and  the  whole  of  the  land  became  the  property  of  the  Cnmm, 
the  hereditary  nobles  being  relegated  to  the  rank  of  State  pensioners.  This 
metamorphosis  entailed  taking  an  accurate  census  of  the  population;  making  a 
survey  of  the  land;  fixino:  the  boundaries  of  provinces,  districts,  and  villages; 
appointing  officials  to  utlniinister  the  affairs  of  tiiese  local  divisions,  and  organiz- 
ing the  central  government  with  boards  and  bureaux.  The  system  of  taxation 
also  had  to  be  changed,  and  the  land  had  to  be  apportioned  td  the  people,  lii 
former  dam  the  only  charges  levied  by  the  State  on  the  produce  of  the  land  weite 
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thoKO  connected  with  religious  observances  and  luiliiary  operations,  and  even  in 
imposing  these  the  intervention  of  the  heads  of  uji  had  to  be  cmploj^ed.  But 
by  the  Daika  reforms  the  interest  of  the  hereditftry  nobility  in  the  taxes  ivas 
fimttcd  to  realiong  their  sustenanee  allowances;  while  as  for  the  land,  it  was 
removed  entirely  beyond  thob  eontrol  and  partitioned  among  the  people;  In  the 
proportion  already  noted,  on  leases  terminable  at  the  end  of  six  years. 

Of  course,  whatever  political  exigency  may  have  dictated  this  short-tenure- 
systom,  it  was  cronDmicaliy  uri?mind  and  could  not  n^iiiain  long;  in  practice. 
The  measures  adopted  to  Foftt  n  the  as]>ert  of  these  wholesale  elianges  in  thf>  (  ,s 
of  the  hereditary  nohiUty  whom  they  so  threat ly  atfeeted,  have  been  partly  noted 
above.  It  may  here  be  added,  however,  tliat  not  only  was  the  office  of  district 
governor  —  who  ranked  next  to  the  provincial  governor  (kakushi)  —  filled  as 
far  as  possible  by  former  kimi  no  miyaUukOf  but  also  these  latter  w«fe  enfmsted 
with  the  duty  of  observing  and  reporting  Itpon  the  eonduotof  the  new.  officials  as 
to  assiduity  and  integrity,  to  which  duty  there  were  also  nominated  special 
officials  called  cASsAfl-^Ai.  By  the  aid  of  these  and  other  tactful  devices,  the 
operation  of  the  new  system  was  guaranteed  against  disturbance.  Nothing  was 
deemed  too  trivial  to  assist  in  promoting  that  end.  Even  such  a  petty  incident 
as  the  appearance  of  ii  wliite  pheasant  was  macnified  into  a  special  indication  of 
heaven's  approval,  and  a  grand  Court  eerenionj  having  been  held  in  honour  of 
the  bird,  the  Emperor  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  and  ordered  that  the  name 
of  the  period  should  be  changed  to  Haku-chi  (White  Pheasant),  Something  of 
this  may  be  set  down  frankly  to  the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  time.  But  much  is 
evidently  attributable  to  the  statecraft  of  the  Emperor's  advisers,  who  soug^Db  to 
persuade  the  nation  that  this  breaking  away  from  all  its  venerable  old  traditions 
had  supernatural  aijproval. 

Tliere  was.  indeed,  one  defect  in  the  theory  of  the  new  system.  From  time 
immemorial  the  polity  of  the  empire  had  been  based  on  the  family  relation.  The 
sovoreioTi  reigned  in  virtue  of  his  lineage,  and  the  hereditary  nobles  owed  tlu'ir 
hi|;ii  positions  and  a<iniinistrative  competence  equally  to  descent.  To  discredit 
the  title  of  the  nobles  was  to  disturb  the  foundation  of  the  Tlurone  itself,  and  to 
affirm  that  want  of  virtue  constituted  a  valid  reason  for  depriviiig  the  scions  of 
the  gods  of  their  inherited  functions,  wm  to  declare  constructively  that  thcr 
descendant  of  Amatera8U'«lso  held  his  title  by  right  of  petoonal  worthiness. 
That  was  the  Chinese  theory.  Their  history  shows  plainly  that  they  recognized 
the  right  of  men  like  Tang  or  Wu  to  overturn  tyrants  like  Chieh  ctf  the  Haia 
djmasty,  and  Chou  of  the  Yen  d>masty.  The  two  Japanese  Emperors,  KQtoku 
and  Tenchi  (068-671),  seem  to  have  partially  endorsed  a  ropnate  principle. 
But  nothinj;  could  i)e  at  greiitcr  variance  with  the  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Jai)anese 
polity,  which  holds  that  "tlie  Kinj:  can  do  no  wrong"  and  that  the  Imperial 
line  must  remain  unbroken  to  all  eternity.         .    -  .•  -  • 

ENVOYS  TO  CHINA 

The  importance  attached  to  intercourse  with  Chiaft  during  the  reign  of 
Kntoku  was  illustrated  by  the  dimensums  of  the  embaasies  sent  to  the  Tang 

Court  and  by  the  quality  of  the  envoys.  Two  embassies  were  sent  in  G53,  one 
consisting  of  121  persons  and  the  other  of  120.^  The  former  included  seventeen 
student-priests,  and  among  them  was  the  eldest  son  of  Kamatari  himself.  An- 

f  Thr  ship  carrj'ing  the  embssqy  wa«  wrecked  off  the  SMUh  coasfc  of  Japan,  sod  out  of  120 

persons  only  tive  escapetl.]  Digitized  by  Google 
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Other  embassy  was  despatched  ia  654,  and  the  necords  show  incidently  that  the 
sea  route  was  taken,  for  after  a  voyage  lasting  some  months  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably of  a  coasting  character,  the  envoys  landed  at  Laichou  in  Shantung. 

They  finally  reached  Cbangan,  the  Tang  capital,  and  were  most  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  Kao-sung.   The  hardships  of  the  journey  are  attested 

by  the  fact  tliat  three  of  tlie  student-priests  died  at  sea,.  One  remained  in 
China  for  tliirty-six  years,  and  Joye,  Kamatari'a  son.,  did  not  return  to  Japan 

for  twelve  years. 

In  short,  when  these  student^s  left  their  country  in  search  of  literary,  religious, 
and  political  lore,  they  had  no  assurance  of  ever  thereafter  finding  an  opportunity 
to  see  their  homes  again.  The  overland  journey  was  almost  impossible  without 
guides  and  guards,  and  communication  by  sea  seems  to  have  been  fitful  and  un- 
certain. The  last  of  the  above  three  embassies  was  led  by  no  less  a  person  than 
the  renowned  scholar,  Kuromaro,  who  had  been  associated  with  the  priest,  Bin» 
in  modelling  the  new  administrative  system  of  J apan.  Kuromaro  never  returned 
from  China;  he  died  there.  A  few  months  before  the  despatch  of  Kuromaro 
as  envoy,  his  illustrious  coadjutor,  Bin,  expired  in  the  temple  of  Azumi.  The 
Emperor  repaired  in  person  to  the  sick  priest's  ehambcr,  and  said,  "  If  you  die 
to-day,  I  will  follow  you  to-morrow."  So  great  was  the  reverence  sliowed 
towards  learning  and  piety  in  that  era.  Thus,  hazardous  and  wearisome  as  was 
the  voyage  to  China  over  stormy  waters  in  a  rude  sailing  boat,  its  successful 
accomplishment  established  a  title  to  oflBcial  prefemmt  and  high  honour.  It 
will  be  seen  by  and  by  that  similar  treatment  was  extended  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  men  who  visited  Europe  and  America  ia  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPRESS  SAIMEI  (A  D.  655-661) 

On  the  demise  of  Kotoku,  in  G54,  his  natural  successor  would  have  been  Prince 
Naka,  who,  ten  years  previously,  had  chosen  to  reform  the  ernpin^  rather  than 
to  rule  it.  But  tiie  prince  deemed  that  the  coiirse  of  progress  still  claimed  liis 
undivided  attention,  and  therefore  the  Empress  Kogyoku  was  agahi  rai.sed  to 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  ^  Ssimei  —  the  first  instance  of  a  second  acoessioa 
in  Japanese  history.  She  reigned  nearly  seven  years,  and  the  m  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  expeditions  against  the  Yemishi  and  for  complications  with  Korea. 
To  the  former  chapter  of  history  sufficient  reference  had  already  been  made, 
but  the  latter  claims  a  moment's  attention. 

RELATIONS  WITH  KOREA 

It  has  been  shown  how,  in  a.d.  562,  the  Japanese  settieiiumt  in  Mimana  was 
exterminated;  how  the  Emperor  Kinmiei 's dying  behest  to  his  successor  was  that 
this  disgrace  must  be  removed;  how  subsequent  attempts  to  carry  out  his  testa- 
ment ended  in  failure,  owing  largely  to  Japan's  weaJc  habit  of  trusting  the 
promises  of  Sbiragi,  and  how,  in  618,  the  Sui  Emperor,  Yang,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  Korea. 

Thereafter,  intercourse  between  Japan  and  the  peninsula  was  of  a  fitful  char- 
acter unmarked  by  any  noteworthy  event  until,  in  the  second  year  (651)  of  the 
''White  Pheasant"  era,  the  Yamato  Court  essayed  to  assert  itself  in  a  futile 


['  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  all  the  names  given  in  these  pages  to 
.T;>P  tnr^f  sovereiKtiN  are  ]H)Ht  hTimous.  Thus  Saimei,  daring  her  lifetime^  wm  called  Ame-toyo- 
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faahioQ  by  refusing: to  give  audience  toShiragi  envoys  because  they  wore  coetames 
after  the  Tang  fashion  without  offering  any  excuse  for  such  a  caprice.  K^toku 
was  then  upon  the  Japanese  throne,  and  Japan  herself  was  bui^ily  occupied 
importing  and  assimilating  Tang  institutions.   That  she  should  have  taken 

umbnipre  at  siniibir  imitation  on  Shiragi's  part  seems  capricious.  Shiragi  sent 
no  meirc  envoy t>,  and  ] (resent ly  (05")),  finding  herself  seriously  menueed  hy  ji 
coalitiori  in  t ween  Koraa  and  Kudara,  she  ai)plied  to  the  Tang  Court  for  assist- 
ance. The  a]>plication  produced  no  practical  response,  but  Shiragi,  who  for 
some  time  had  been  able  to  defy  the  other  two  principalities,  now  saw  and 
seised  an  opportunity  offered  by  the  debauchery  and  misrule  of  the  King  of 
Kudara.  She  collected  an  army  to  attack  her  neighbour  and  once  more  suppli- 
cated Tang's  aid.  This  was  in  the  year  660.  The  second  appeal  produced  a 
powerful  response.  Kao-sung,  then  the  Tang  Emperor,  despatched  a  generali 
Su  Ting-fang,  at  the  head  of  an  anny  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  There  was 
now  no  long  and  tedious  overland  march  round  the  littoral  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili 
and  across  I.inotung.  8u  embarked  his  forces  at  Chengshan,  on  the  east  of  the 
Shrtiitung  promontory,  and  cros.sed  direct  to  Mishi-no-tsu  —  the  modern  Che- 
mulpo —  thus  attacking  Kudara  from  the  west  while  Shiragi  moved  against  it 
from  the  east.  Kudara  was  crushed.  It  lost  ten  tliousaad  men,  and  all  its 
proininent  personages,  from  the  debauched  King  downwards,  were  sent  as  pris- 
oners to  Tang<  But  one  great  captain,  Pok-sin,  saved  the  situation.  Collect* 
ing  the  fugitive  troops  of  Kudara  he  fell  suddenly  on  Shiragi  and  drove  her  back, 
thereafter  appealing  for  Japanese  aid. 

At  the  Yamato  Court  Shiragi  was  now  regarded  as  a  traditional  enemy.  It 
had  played  fast  and  l<ioso  again  and  again  about  Mimana,  and  in  the  year  057 
it  had  refused  safe  conduct  for  a  Japanese  embassv  to  the  Tang  ('ourt.  The 
Empress  Saimei  decided  that  Kudara  must  be  succoured.  Living  in  Japan 
at  that  time  was  Phung-chang,^  a  younger  brother  of  the  deposed  King  of 
Kudara.  It  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  peninsula  accompanied 
by  a  sufficient  force  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  But  Saimei  died  before  the 
necessary  preparations  were  completed,  and  the  task  of  carrying  out  a  design 
which  had  already  received  his  endorsement  devolved  upon  Prince  Naka,  the 
great  reformer.  A  fleet  of  170  ships  carrjnng  an  army  of  thirty-sei  n  thousand 
men  escorted  Phung-chang  from  Tsukushi,  and  the  kingdom  of  Kudara  was 
restored.  But  the  conclusive  battle  had  still  to  be  fought.  It  took  ytlaee  in 
Sejitember,  662,  at  Pnik-chhon-ku  (Ung-jin),  between  the  Chinese  under  Liu 
Jeu-kuei,  a  Tang  general,  and  the  Japanese  under  Atsunii  no  Hirafu.  The 
forces  were  about  equal  on  each  side,  and  it  was  tlie  first  signal  trial  of  strength 
between  Chinese  and  Japanese.  No  particulars  have  been  handed  down  by 
history.  Nothing  is  known  except  that  the  Japanese  squadron  drove  straight 
ahead,  and  that  the  Chinese  attacked  from  both  flanks.  The  result  was  a 
ccushing  defeat  for  the  Japanese.  They  were  shattered  beyond  the  power  of 
raliying,  and  only  a  remnant  found  its  way  back  to  Tsukushi.  Kudara  and 
Koma  fell,  and  Ji^Hui  lost  her  kst  footing  in  a  region  where  her  prestige  had  stood 
so  high  for  centuries. 

Shiragi  continued  during  more  than  a  hundrf m]  years  to  maintain  a  semblance 
of  deferential  intercourse,  l)ut  lier  conduct  became  ultimately  so  unruly  that,  in 
the  reign  of  NimmyO  (834-850j,  her  people  were  prohibited  from  visiting  Japan. 

p  IIo  vras  a  hostage.  The  constant  residence  of  Kore  an  hostages  ill  Japan  ;  p  :ik=^  eloquent- 
W  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries.   There  were  no  i&p&tause  iiostages  in 
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Fcom  Kudara,  hofweveri  after  its  overthrow  by  China,  there  migmted  almoet 

continuously  for  some  time  a  number  of  inhabitants  who  became  naturalized 
in  Japan.  Thc^y  were  distributed  cliicfl}'  in  the  provinci!s  of  Onii  and  Musashi, 
♦Son-Kwaiif?,  a  brother  of  i\m  former  King  of  Kudara,  being  retiuired  to  hve  in 
Naniwa  (Osaka)  for  tlie  purpose  of  controihng  them.  Konia,  also,  when  it  fell 
into  Chinese  hands,  sent  many  settlers  to  Japan,  and  during  the  reigii  oi  the 
Empress  Gemmyo  (70S-715),  they  were  transferred  from  the  six  provinces  of 
Suruga,  Kai,  Sagami,  Kazusa,  Shimdaa^  and  Hitachi  to  Muushi,  where  the 
district  inhabited  by  them  was  thenceforth  called  KomapgOri.  Thus,  Japan 
extended  her  hospitality  to  the  men  whose  independence  she  had  not  been  able 
to  assert.  Her  relations  with  her  peninsular  neighbour  ended  humanely  though 
not  gloriously.  They  had  cost  her  heavily  in  life  and  treasure,  but  she  had  be^ 
repaid  fully  with  the  civilisation  which  Korea  helped  her  to  import. 

THE  THIRTY-BIGaTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  TENCHI  (A.D.  668-671) 

It  will  be  observed  that  although  tlie  thirty-seventh  sovereign,  the  Empress 
8aimei,  died  in  the  year  661 ,  the  reign  of  her  successor,  Tenchir.  did  not  commence 
hustopqaUy  until  ^668.  There  thus  appears  to  have  been  an  interregnum  of 
seven  years.  The  exi^anation  is  that  the  Crown  Prince,  Naka,  while  taking  tho 
soeptrei  did  not  actually  wield  it.  He  entrusted  the  administrative  functions  to 
his  younger  brother,  Oama,  and  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  great  work 
of  reform.  He  had  stood  aside  in  favour  of  Kotoku  sixteen  years  previously  and 
in  favour  of  tlie  Empress  Saimei  six  jvars  previously,  and  now,  ff)r  si  \  (  n  Y(  ;irs 
luug,er,  he  refrained  from  identifying  himself  with  the  Throne  until  the  iatc  uf 
his  innovations  was  knoA\ii.  Having  assumed  the  task  of  eradieating  abuses 
which,  for  a  thousand  years,  had  been  growing  unchecked,  he  shrank  from 
associating  the  Crown  directly  with  risks  of  failure.  But  in  the  year  0G8, 
judging  that  his  reforms  had  been  sufficiently  assimilated  to  warrant  confidence, 
he  formally  ascended  the  throne  and  is  known  ui  history  as  Tenchi  (Heavenly 
Intelligence). 

Only  four  years  of  life  remained  to  hun,  and  almost  immediately  after  his 
aoxjession  he  lost  \m  great  coadjutor,  Kamatari.  Of  the  four  men  who  had 
workeil  out  the  Daika  restoration,"  Kuromaro,  the  student,  died  in  China  a 
year  (654)  after  the  demise  of  the  illustrious  priest.  Bin;  Kamatari  barely 
Burvived  until  success  came  in  sii^ht,  and  Prince  Naka  (Tenehi)  wa-  lakni  two 
years  later  (671).  It  is  related  ilial  in  the  days  when  the  prince  and  Kamatari 
planned  the  outlines  of  their  great  scheme,  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  for 
purposes  of  conference  in  a  remote  valley  on  the  east  of  the  capital,  where  an 
aged  wistaria  ha(>pen6d  to  be  in  bloom  at  the  most  critical  of  their  consultations, 
Kamatari  therefore  desired  to  change  his  uji  name  from  Nakatomi  to  Fujiwara 
(wistaria),  and  the  prince,  on  ascending  the  throne«  gave  effect  to  this  request. 
There  thus  came  into  existence  a  family,  the  most  famous  in  Japanese  history. 
The  secluded  valley  where  the  momentous  meetings  took  plaee  n  f'oi  ved  the  name 
of  Tanui  ^  no  Mine,  and  a  shrine  stands  there  now  in  nieniorv  of  Kamatari. 
The  Emperor  would  fain  have  attendrd  Kamatari 's  obsequies  in  person,  but 
his  ministers  di&suaded  him  on  the  ground  that  such  a  course  would  be  unprece- 
dented. His  Majesty  confined  himself  therefore  to  conferring  on  the  deceased 
statesman  posthumous  official  rank,  the  first  instance  of  a  practice  destined  to 
became  habitual  in  Japan. 

  ♦ 

(I " Tomu"  signifies  to  convene  about  military  affairs.] 
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THE  OMI  STATCrSd  AND  TtiE  CENStTS  BEGISTBR 

During  the  reiga  of  Tonohi  no  rescript  embodying  signal  administrative 
chaoges  was  iBBUfidt  though  tho  reform:}  previoiudj  inaugurated  seem  tp  have 
made  ateady  progpesa^  But  by  a  legpalatiye  office  specially  orgiuiued  for  the 
purpose  there  was  enacted  a  body  of  twenty-two  laws  called  the  OnU  BittU'ryS 

(the  Omi  Btatutes),  Omi,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Biwa,  being  then  the  seat  of  the 
iioperial  Court.  Shdtoku  TaishVa  Ju^hicki  Kempo,  though  often  spoken  of  as 
a  logislativo  ordinance,  was  really  an  ethical  code,  hut  the  Omi  RiUm-ryo  had  the 
character  of  genume  laws,  the  first  of  tlu  ir  kind  in  Japan.  Unfortunately  this 
valuaiile  document  did  nut  turvive.  Our  kiiowU  ilge  of  it  is  confined  to  a  titate- 
liKUit  in  the  Memoirs  of  Kamakiri  that  it  was  compiled  in  the  year  607.  Two 
years  later — that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  after  Tenclii 's actual  accession™ the  cemius 
register,  wl4ch  had  f(W^  #a  imRartant  feature  of  the  DoUm  refonus,  beiMine 
aa  acco]i^;>liahed  £act.  Thf&eeforth  there  was  no  further  oceasioA  to  appeal  to 
the  barbarous  ordeal  of  boiling.water  ih»g^ir4aeM)  when  questions  of  lineagiB 
bad  to  be  determiiied.    .  . 

-   •  .  =         *      ■  • 

THE  ramTY-NINTH  dOVBHEIGN'.  THE  BMFER6R  K6bVS  {A.D  572-672) 

Among  four  "palace  ladies^"  (unemc)  uptni  whom  the  l']niperor  Tenchi  looked 
with  favour,  on<v  Yaka  of  iga  province,  bore  him  a  i>{m  known  in  his  boyhood 
days  as  rriucc  iga,  but  afterwards  called  Prince  Otonio,  For  this  lad  his  father 
conceived  a  strong  affection,  and  would  doubtless  have  named  him  heir  apparent 
had  he  not  been  deterred  ,  by  the  oousideration  that  dnring  his  own  abstention 
from  actually  occupying  the  thronci  administrative  duties  would  have  to  be 
entrusted  maiuly  to  the-  hands  of  a  Prince  Imperial,  and  Otomc^  being  only 
thirteen  years  of  age,  could  not  undertake  such  a  task*  Thus,  on  Tenchi's 
younger  brother,  Oama,  the  dignity  of  Crown  Prince  was  conferred,  and  he  be- 
came the  Elmperor's  Jorum  tencn><,  in  which  position  he  won  univ(*rsHl  applau*?^ 
by  sagacity  and  energy.  But  during  these  seven  years  of  nominal  int'  1 1  >  f^nuin, 
the  fame  of  Prince  Oiomo  alao  grew  upon  men's  lips.  An  ancit  nt  hook  sjieaks 
of  him  as  *'  wise  and  intelligent;  an  able  administrator  alike  of  civil  and  of 
military  affairs;  commanding  respect  and  esteem;  sage  of  speech,  and  rich  in 
learning."  When  ]^mperor  actually  ascended  the  throne,  Otomo  had 
reached  hia  twentieth  year,  and  four  years  l^ter  (671)  the  sovereign  appointed 
hun  prime  minister  {daj^  dinjin),  an  office  thil&a  created  for  the  first  iime. 

Thenceforth  the  question  of  Tenchi's  successor  b^an  to  be  disquieting. 
The  technical  right  was  on  Oama's  side,  but  the  paternal  sympathy  was  with 
Otomo.  Tradition  has  luuidcd  down  a  tale  about  a  certain  Princess  Nukata, 
who,  having  bestowed  her  aiTcctions  nriirinally  on  Prince  Oama,  was  afterwards 
constrained  to  yield  to  the  adilrcs<c3  oi  the  EniixTor  Tenehi,  an* I  thus  tlie  two 
brothers  became  enemies.  But  that  .story  do(>s  not  accord  with  lacls.  It  is  also 
related  that  duriijg  a  banquet  at  the  palace  on  the  occasion  of  Tenchi 's  accession, 
Prime  Oama  thrust  a  speaar  through  the  floor  from  below^  and  the  Emperor 
would  have  punished  the  outrage  with  death  had  not  Kamatari  intercedcil  for 
the  prince.  These  narratives  are  dted  to  prove  that  the  Emperor  Tenchi's 
purpose  was  to  leave  the  throne  to  Otomo,  not  Oama.  Tb^  )s«  howefver,  no 
valid  reason  to  infer  any  such  intention.*:  What  actually  ocx;urred  was  that 
when,  within  a  few  months  of  Otomo 's  appointment  as  chjd  daijin,  tlip  sovereign 
found  himself  mortally  sick,  hie  summoned  Uaina  and  named  him  tojsuoo«9<Loogle 
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But  Oania,  having  been  warned  of  a  powerful  conspiracy  to  place  Otomo  on  the 
throne,  and  not  imsusiddous  tiiat  it  bad  the  Emperor's  sympathy,  declmed  the 
honour  and  announced  his  mtention  of  entering  religion,  which  he  (Ud  by  retiring 
to  the  moDftstery  at  Yoshino.  The  conspiratorB,  at  whoee  head  were  the 

minister  of  the  Left,  Soga  no  Akae,  and  the  minister  of  the  Right,  Nakatomi  no 
Kane,  aimed  at  reverting  to  the  times  when,  by  placing  on  the  throne  a  prince  of 
their  own  choicp,  one  or  two  great  vji  had  grasped  the  whole  political  power. 
The  prime  mover  was  Kane,  muraji  of  the  Nakatomi. 

Immediaf  «'ly  after  Tenrlii's  death,  which  took  place  at  tho  close  of  671,  and 
after  the  a(  i  e.sft.ion  of  Prince  Otomo  —  kno\\Ti  in  history  as  the  Emperor  Kobun 
—  the  conspirators  began  to  concert  measures  for  the  destruction  of  Prince 
Oama,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  their  pur- 
CKMC.  But  the  Emperor  Kobmi's  consort,  Toichi,  was  a  dau^ter  of  Prince 
Oama,  and  two  sons  of  the  latter,  Takaichi  and  Otsu,  were  also  in  the  Court  at 
Omi.  By  these  three  persons  Yoshino  was  kept  fully  informed  of  everything 
happening  at  Omi.  Oama  fled  precipitately.  He  did  not  even  wait  for  a 
palanquin  or  a  horse.  His  course  was  shaped  ecwtward,  for  two  reasons:  the 
first,  that  his  domains  as  Prince  Imperial  had  hern  in  Ise  and  Mino;  the  second, 
that  since  in  the  eastern  provinces  the  Daika  reforms  had  been  first  put  into 
o{)cration,  in  the  eastern  provinces,  also,  conservatism  might  be  expected  to 
rebel  with  least  reluctance. 

The  struggle  that  ensued  was  the  fiercest  Japan  had  witnessed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  empire.  For  twenty  days  there  was  almost  continuous  fight- 
mg.  The  prince 's  first  measure  was  to  block  the  passes  on  the  eastward  high- 
roads, so  that  the  Omi  forces  could  not  reach  him  till  he  was  fully  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  Thousands  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  assume 
the  olTcnsive.  On  the  other  hand,  those  whom  the  Omi  Court  summoned  to 
arms  declined  for  the  mo^t  jnirt  to  respond.  The  nation  evidently  regarded 
Prince  Oama  as  tiie  cliampion  of  tho  old  against  the  new.  The  crowning  contest 
took  place  at  the  Long  Bridge  of  Seta,  which  spans  the  waters  of  Lake  Biwa  at 
the  place  where  they  narrow  to  form  the  Seta  River.  Deserted  by  men  who  had 
sworn  to  support  him,  his  army  shattered,  and  he  himself  a  fugitive,  the  Emperor 
fled  to  Yamasaki  and  there  committed  suidde.  His  ptindiMd  instigator, 
murcQi  of  the  Nakatomi  and  nunister  of  the  Right,  with  eight  other  high  officials, 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty;  Akae,  cmi  of  the  Soga  and  minister  of  the  Left, 
had  to  go  into  exile,  but  the  rest  of  Kobun 's  followers  were  pardoned.  Not  be- 
cause of  its  magnitude  alone  but  because  its  sequel  was  the  dethrcmement  and 
suicide  of  a  legitimate  Emperor,  this  stniggle  presents  a  shocking  aspect  to 
,]a])anese  eyes.  It  known  in  history  as  the  "  Jinshin  disturbance,"  SO  called 
after  the  cyclical  designation  of  the  year  (672)  when  it  occurred 

THE  FORTIETH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  TEMMU  (A.D.  Q73-686) 

Prince  Oama  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  is  known  in  history  as  the  fortieth 
Sovereign,  Temmu.    During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  he  completed  the 

administrative  systems  of  the  Daika  er^,  and  asserted  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  Court  to  an  unprecedented  degree.   Among  the  men  who  espoused  his 

cause  in  the  Jinshin  struggle  there  are  found  many  names  of  aristocrats  who 
boasted  high  titles  and  ouTied  hereditary  estates.  Whatever  hopes  these 
conservatives  entertained  of  a  reversion  to  the  old-time  order  of  things,  they  were 
signally  disappointed.   The  Daika  reformers  had  invariably  co^^|y^yt^/|)yg[£ 
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conciliation  should  march  liaiid  in  hand  with  innovation.  Tenimu  relied  on 
coercion.  He  himself  administered  State  affairs  with  little  recourse  to  minis- 
terial aid  but  always  with  militaty  aasistance  in  the  background.  He  was 
especially  careful  not  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  abuses  which  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors had  worked  to  eradicate.  Thus,  while  he  did  not  fail  to  recognise  the 
services  of  those  that  had  stood  by  hhn  in  the  Jinshin  tumult,  he  studiously 
refrained  from  rrwarding  thfm  with  official  posts,  nnd  confined  himself  to 
!>ppt owing  titles  of  a  purely  personal  character  together  with  posthumous  rank 

ui  bpeciul  cases. 

It  has  been  shown  tiiat  in  the  so-called  "code"  of  Shotoku  Taishi  prominent 
attention  was  directed  to  the  obhgslions  at  decorum.  This  principte  received 
much  elaboration  in  Temmu 's  reign.  A  law,  comprising  no  less  than  ninety-two 

articles,  was  enacted  for  guidance  in  Court  ceremonials,  the  demeanour  and 
salutation  of  each  grade  of  officials  being  explicitly  set  forth.   It  is  worthy  of 

note  that  a  vi  to  was  imposed  on  the  former  custom  of  knw^ling  to  make  obeisance 
and  advancing  or  n  trf  ntintj;  in  the  presence  of  asup)erior  on  the  knees  and  hands; 
all  salutations  were  ordered  to  be  made  standing.  Further,  tiie  clear  differentia- 
tion oi  oliicial  functions,  which  had  been  commenced  under  the  sway  of  Tenchi, 
was  completed  in  this  reign. 

But,  though  relying  on  mUitaiy  force  in  the  last  resort,  Temmu  did  not 
neglect  appeals  to  religion  and  devices  to  win  popularity.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
find  him  establishing  a  War-Of&ce  (Heisei-kan)  and  making  it  second  in  grade  and 
importance tothe  Privy  Council  {Di^fa-kwm)  aloae;on  the  other, he  is eeen  endow- 
ing shrines,  erecting  temples,  and  organizing  n-ligious  f^tes  on  a  sumptuous  senle. 
If,  again,  all  persons  in  oliieial  position  were  required  to  support  armed  men;  if 
the  provincials  were  ordered  to  practise  military  exercises,  and  if  arms  were 
distributed  to  the  people  in  the  home  provinces  (Kinai),  at  the  same  time  taxes 
were  freely  remitted,  and  anmesties  were  readily  granted.  Further,  if  much 
attention  was  paid  to  archery,  and  if  drastic  measures  were  adopted  to  crash  the 
partisans  of  the  Omi  Court  who  still  occasionally  raised  the  standard  of  - revolt, 
the  sovereign  devoted  not  less  care  to  the  discharge  of  the  administrative 
functions,  and  his  legislation  extended  even  to  the  realm  of  fishery,  where  stake- 
nets  and  other  methods  of  an  injurious  nature  were  strictly  interdicted.  The 
eating  of  flesh  was  prohibited,  but  whether  this  veto  was  issued  in  deference  to 
Buddhism  or  from  motiveii  of  economy,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 

One  very  noteworthy  feature  of  Temmu  s  administration  was  that  he  never 
appointed  to  posts  in  the  Government  men  who  did  not  give  promise  of  com- 
petence. All  those  who  possessed  a  claim  on  his  gratitude  were  nominated 
chamberlains  (ioneri),  and  having  been  thus  brought  under  observation,  were 
subsequently  entrusted  with  c^eial  functions  commensurate  with  their  proved 
ability.  The  same  plan  was  pursued  in  the  case  of  females.  With  regard  to  the 
titles  conferred  by  tliis  sovereign  in  recognition  of  meritorious  ser\nces,  they  were 
designed  to  replace  the  old-time  kahane  (or  sei),  in  that  where!\«  the  kabane  had 
always  been  hereditar>%  and  was  generally  associated  with  un  oilice,  the  new  sei 
was  obtained  by  special  grant,  and,  though  it  thereafter  became  hereditary,  it 
was  never  an  indication  of  office  bearing.  Eight  of  these  new  titles  were 
instituted  by  Temmu,  namely,  mahito,  asond,  mStune,  tmiki,  mtcftt-fie-efti,  omi, 
ffttm^  and  inagi,  and  their  nearest  English  equivalents  are,  perhaps,  duke, 
marquis,  count,  lord,  viscount,  baron,  and  baronet.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give 
any  et\'mo]op;ical  analysis  of  these  terms;  their  order  alone  is  important.  But 
two  points  have  to  be  noted.   The  first  is  that  the  Utle  imiki  was  geniii:9iUy.ih^tj00gle 
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clioseu  for  beatowal  on  naturalized  foreigners;  the  Becond,  that  a  conspicuously 
k»w  pkee  in  the  liat  is  given  to  the  revered  old  titlea»  mi  and  muraiL  This 
latter  feature  is  significant.  The  new  peerage  was,  in  faoit»  desipiied  not  only 
to  supplant,  but  idso  to  discredit,  the  old. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  sy8t<'m  was  abolished  under  which  all  tiji  having 
the  title  of  ami  were  controlled  hy  the  o-omi,  and  all  having  the  title  of  muraii 
by  th(i  o-muraji;  and  in  the  second,  though  the  above  eight  set  were  established, 
not  every  uji  was  necessarily  grunteil  a  title.  Only  tlie  most  important  received 
that  distinction,  and  even  these  found  theniselvt-s  relegated  to  a  comparatively 
low  place  on  the  hst.  All  the  rest,  however,  were  permitted  to  use  their  old, 
but  now  depreciated  kabarte,  and  no  change  was  made  in  the  traditional  custom 
of  entrusting  the  management  of  each  vjVs  affairs  to  its  own  Kami,  But,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  abuses  d  the  hereditary  right,  an  uji  no  Kmm  ceased 
in  certain  cases  to  succeed  by  birthright  and  beoame  elective,  the  deetkm 
requiring  Imperial  endorsements.  . 

The  effect  of  these  measures  was  almost  revolutionary.  They  changed  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Japanese  polity.  But  in  spite  of  all  Temmu's  precautions 
to  accomplish  the  centralization  of  po^^'er,  success  w;\p  iiienHfvd  by  a  factor 
which  couUi  .scarcely  have  been  controlled.  The  araiilc  lands  in  the  home 
provinces  at  that  time  probably  did  not  exceed  130,000  acres,  and  the  fuud  stuffs 
produced  cannot  have  sufficed  for  more  than  a  million  pereons.  As  for  the 
forests,  their  capacities  were  ill  developed,  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  the  sustenance 
fiefs  granted  to  oim  and  mtin^  of  the  lower  grades  did  not  exceed  a  fefw  aorei. 
Gradually,  as  families  multiplilBd,  the  eonditioas  of  life  became  too  straightened 
in  such  circumstances,  and  relief  began  to  be  sought  in  provincial  appointments, 
which  furnished  opporf  unities  for  getting  possession  of  land.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  local  magnates  had  theic  origin  and  the  seeds  of  genuine  feudalism  were 
so^-n.  Another  direction  in  which  success  fell  short  of  purpose  was  in  the  matter 
of  the  hereditary  guilds  (be).  The  Daika  reforms  had  aimed  at  converting 
everyone  in  tfic  ( mpire  into  a  veritable  unit  of  the  nation,  not  a  mere  member  of 
an  uji  or  a  iomobe.  liut  it  ])roved  impossible  to  carry  out  this  system  in  the 
ease  of  the  toitiobe  (called  also  kakibe)^  or  labouring  element  of  the  ujij  and  the 
yakay,  or  domestic  servants  of  a  &unily«  To  these  their  old  etwtus  had  to  be 
fleft. ... 

THE  FORTY-iaK«T  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPRESS  JITO  (A.D.  C90H>y7) 

The  Emperor  Temmu  died  in  ()8(),  and  the  throne  remained  nominally 
unoccupied  until  G9U.  A  similar  interregnum  had  separated  the  acce&sion  of 
Tenchi  from  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  the  Empress  Saimei,  and  lx)th  events 
were  due  to  a  cognate  cause.  Tenchi  did  not  wish  that  his  reforms  should  he 
directly  a^jsociated  with  the  Tluojje  until  their  success  was  assured;  Tenunu 
desired  that  the  additions  made  by  him  to  the  Daika  system  should  be  con- 
solidated by  the  genius  of  his  wife  before  the  sceptre  passed  finally  into  the 
hands  of  his  son.  Jit§  had  stood  by  her  husband 's  sidei  when,  as  Prince  Qama, 
^e  had  barely  escaped  the  menaces  of  the  Omi  Court,  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  she  had  subsequently  shared  his  administrative  confidence  as  she 
had  assisted  at  his  military  councils.  The  heu*  to  the  throne.  Prince  Kusakal^e, 
was  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  but  he  quietly  endorsed  the  paternal  behest 
that  his  mother  phould  direct  State  ntTairs.  The  arrangement  was  doubtless 
intended  to  be  temporary,  but  Kusakabe  died  three  years  later,  and  yielding 
to  the  solicitations  of  her  ministers,  Jito  then  ((j90)  iinaUy  ascended, 
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Her  reigDi  however,  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  family  strifo  which  too 
often  accompanied  a  change  of  sovereigns  in  Japan's  early  days.  In  addition 
to  his  legitimate  offspring,  Kusakal>e,  the  Emperor  Temmii  Ifft  Foverai  sons  by 
secondary  consorts,  and  the  elde-st  survivor  uf  thtsc,  Prince  Otsu,  listening  to  the 
counsels  of  tho  Omi  Court  's  partisans  and  prompted  by  his  own  well-deserved 
popularity  ami  nniitary  provvtiss,  intrigued  to  seize  the  throtoe.  lie  was  executed 
in  his  house,  and  his  fate  is  memorable  for  two  reaeoos:  the  first,  that  his  young 
wife.  Princess  Yamanobe,  "hastened  thither  with  her  hair  dishevelled  and  her 
feet  bare  and  jcmsd  him  in  death;*'  the  aeoond,  that  all  hb  followers,  over  thirty 
in  number,  were  pardoned  —  rare  clemency  in  those  dayii^  Prince  Otsu  is  said 
to  have  inaugurated  a  pastime  which  afterwards  beoame  very  pc^ular  —  the 
oompofiition  of  Chinese  veraes. 

SLAVES 

The  most  important  legislation  of  the  Empress  Jito  'a  reign  related  to  slaves.* 
In  the  year  Of  her  aijceaaion  (090),  she  issued  an  edict  ordering  that  interest  on 
all  debts  contracted  prior  to,  or  during  the  yeai:  (685)  prior  to  Ten^nu'si  death 

should  be  cancelled.  TemmH  himself  had  created  the  precedent  for  this.  When 
stricken  by  mortal  illness,  he  had  prockimed  remission  of  all  obligati<»iS} 
•'  \v!n>th(T  in  rice  or  in  valuables,"  incurred  on  or  liefore  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
eeding  yt'ar.  But  .lito's  edict  had  a  sj^ecial  feature.  It  provided  that  anyone 
already  in  servitude  on  account  of  a  debt  should  be  reUeved  from  serving  any 
longer  on  account  of  the  interest.  '1  hus  it  is  seen  that  the  practice  of  pledging 
the  service  of  one 's  body  in  discharge  of  debt  was  in  vogue  at  tha^  epocbi  and 
that  it  reecived  official  recognition  with  the  proviso  that  tl|e.obligation  must  not 
extend  to  interest.  Debts,  therefore,  had  become  mstruments  for  swelliitf  the 
tanks  of  the  slave  class. 

But  while  sanctioning  this  evil  custom,  the  tendency  of  the  law  was  to 
minimize;  its  results.  In  another  edict  of  the  same  rt:ign  it  was  laid  down  that, 
when  a  younger  brother  of  the  cununon  people  (hj/akusei)  was  sold  by  his  elder 
Ijirother,  tlie  former  should  still  be  classed  as  a  freeman  {i  i/omin),  but  a  child 
sold  by  its  father  became  a  serf  {senmin);  that  service  rendered  to  one  of  the 
aenmin  class  by  a  freeman  in  payment  of  a  debt  must  not  affect  the  status  of  the 
freeman,  and  that  the  children  of  freemen  so  serving,  even  though  bom  of  a 
union  with  a  slave,  should  be  reckoned  as  freemen.  It  has  been  shown,  alrc^y 
that  degradation  to  slavery  was  a  common  punishment  or  expiation  of  a  crimes 
and  the  annals  of  the  period  under  consideration  indicate  that  men  and  women 
of  the  slave  class  were  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  chattels.  Documents 
certainly  not  of  more  recent  date  than  the  ninth  century,  show  particulars  of 
some  of  these  transactions.    One  runs  as  foUows: — • 

Meu  inu)  ,  ,   3 

Women  (*t)  ,   3 

Total  ;   e 

2  at  1000  biin<fl<«i  of  rue  each. 
2  at  800  bundles  of  rice  e«ch. 

1  at  700  bunfU(?9  of  ric«.    .  •    ■  , 

1  at  600  bimdlts  of  rice.  .    "  ... 

Totel  4909  bundles. 

Imiui  (nu)  named  Kokatiia;  age  34;  with  a  mote UBder  the  kft  eye 
•  Price  1000  buudlos  of  rice.      •  '   •  - 

The  above  are  daves  of  Kannawo  Oba  of  Okambe  in  Yamagata 

district. 

p  The  aenmin.  or  slave  class,  was  divided  into  two  groups,  namely,  public  slaves  {kwanko 
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Comparison  of  flefv^eral  similar  vouchers  indicates  that  the  usual  pri<Se  of  an 

able-bodied  slave  was  one  thousand  bundles  of  rice,  and  as  one  bundle  gave  five 
sAoof  unhullcd  rice,  one  thousnnd  bundles  represented  fifty  koku,  which,  in  the 
modem  market,  would  sell  for  about  six  hundred  yen.  It  is  not  to  bo  inferred, 
however,  that  the  snlo  of  freemen  into  slavery  was  sanctioned  by  law.  During 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  l  enmui,  a  farmer  of  Shimot.siuke  province  wished  to 
sell  his  child  on  account  of  a  bad  harvest,  but  his  application  for  permission  was 
refused,  though  ioru  aided  by  the  provincial  governor.  In  fact,  sales  or  purchases 
of  the  junior  members  M  a  family  by  the  seniois  were  not  publicly  permitted, 
although  such  transactions  evidently  took  place.  £«ven  the  manumission  of  a 
slave  required  official  sanction.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  rdgn  of  the 
Empress  JitO,  Komaro,  an  asomi,  asked  and  ol Gained  the  Cciut's  permission  to 
grant  their  freedom  to  six  hundred  slaves  in  liis  possession.  Another  rule 
enacted  in  Jito's  time  was  that  tlio  slaves  of  an  nji,  when  once  manumitteil, 
could  not  be  again  placed  on  the  slaves'  register  at  the  request  of  n  shIkt fjupnt 
uji  no  Kami.  Finally  this  same  sovereign  enacted  that  yellow-coloured  gat  iik  iits 
should  be  worn  by  freemen  and  black  by  slaves.  History  shows  that  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  human  bt  ings  m  Japan,  subject  to  the  above  limitations,  was 
not  finally  forbidden  until  the  year  1699. 

THE  MILITARY  SYSTEM 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Emperors  Kotoku  and  Temmu  attached  much 
importance  to  the  development  of  military  efficiency  and  that  they  issued  orders 
with  reference  to  the  training  of  provincials,  ihc  armed  cfiuipmcnt  of  the  people, 
the  storage  of  weapons  of  war,  and  the  niaintenanee  of  men-at-arms  ]^y  officials. 
Compulsory  service,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inaugurated  until 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Jito,  when  (689)  her  Majesty  instructed  the  local 
governors  that  one^fourth  of  the  able-bodied  men  in  each  province  should  be 
trained  every  year  in  warlike  exercises.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
scription system  in  Japan. 

« 

THE  ORDER  OF  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  THRONE 

That  the  throne  should  be  occupied  by  members  of  tlm  Imperial  family  only 
had  been  a  recognized  principle  of  the  Japanese  polity  from  remotest  epochs. 
But  there  had  been  an  early  departure  fron^  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  and  since 
the  time  of  Nintoku  the  eligibility  of  brothers  also  had  been  acknowledged  in 
practice.  To  this  latitude  of  choice  many  disturbances  were  attributable,  no- 
tably the  fell  Jinskin  struggle,  and  the  tenors  of  that  year  were  still  fresh  in 
men's  minds  when,  during  JitO's  reign,  the  deaths  of  two  Crown  Princes  in 
succession  brought  up  the  dangerous  problem  again  for  solution.  The  princes 
were  Kusakabe  and  Takaichi.  The  former  had  been  nominated  by  his  father, 
Temmu,  but  was  instructed  to  leave  the  reins  of  j)o\\  er  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  Jito,  for  a  time.  He  died  in  the  year  689,  while  Jit5  was  still  regent,  and 
Takaichi,  another  of  Temmu 's  sons,  who  hnd  distinguished  himself  as  commander 
of  a  division  of  troops  in  the  Jinshin  campaign,  was  made  Prince  ImperiaL  But 
he,  too,  died  in  69(>,  and  it  thus  fell  out  that  the  only  surviving  and  legitimate 
offspring  of  an  Emperor  who  had  actually  reigned  was  Prince  Kuzuuo,  son  of 
Kobun. 

To  his  accession,  however,  there  was  this  great  objection  that  his  father.  . 
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thoiinjh  wielding  the  sceptre  for  a  few  months,  had  borne  arms  in  the  Jimhin 
disturbance  against  Temmu  and  Jito,  and  was  held  to  have  forfeited  his  title 
by  defeat  and  suicide.  Ili.s  a-ssuniption  of  the  sceptre  would  have  created  a 
most  embarrassing  situation,  and  his  enforced  disqualification  might  have  led 
to  trouble.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Empress  convened  a  State  council,  Prince 
Kuzuno  alao  being  present,  and  submitted  the  question  for  thdr  dedsion.  Bitt 
none  rapfied  until  Kusuno  himself,  coming  forward,  declflured  that  unless  the 
principle  of  primogeniture  were  strictly  followed,  endless  complications  would 
be  inevitable.  This  involved  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  claim  and  the  recognition 
of  Karu,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Kusakabe.  The  14th  of  March,  696,  when  this 
patriotic  declaration  was  made,  is  memorable  in  Japanese  history  as  the  date 
when  the  principle  of  primogeniture  first  received  official  approval.  Six  months 
afterwards,  the  Empress  abdicated  in  favour  of  Prince  Karu,  known  in  history 
as  forty-second  soverei{>:n,  Monnnu.  She  herself  was  honoured  by  her  successor 
with  the  title  of  Dajo-Tenno  (Great  Superior). 
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CHAPTEE  XVI 
THE  DAIHO  LAWS  AND  THE  YORO  LAWS 

THE  FORTY-SECOND  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  MOMMU  (A.D.  697-707) 

The  Emperor  Mommu  took  for  consort  a  daughter  of  Fuhito,  representative 
of  the  Fujiwara  family  and  son  of  the  great  Kamatari.  She  did  not  receive  the 
title  of  Empress,  that  distinction  having  been  hitherto  strictly  confined  to 
spouses  chosen  from  a  Kwobetsu  family,  whereas  the  Ftijiwara  belonged  to  the 
Shimbetsti.  But  this  union  proved  the  first  step  towards  a  praetiee  which  soon 
became  habitual  and  which  produced  a  marked  efTect  on  the  history  of  Japan, 
the  practice  of  supplying  Imperial  consorts  from  the  Fujiwara  family. 

THE  DAiaO  LEQISIATION 

On  Mommu  *8  accession  the  year-period  took  his  name,  that  being  then  the 
custom  unless  some  special  reason  suggested  a  different  epithet.   Such  a  reason 

was  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Tsushima  in  701 ,  and  in  consequence  the  year-name 
was  altered  to  Daiho  (Great  Treasure).  It  is  a  period  memorable  for  legislative 
activity.  Tlie  reader  is  aware  that,  duiing  the  r('i,u;n  of  Tenehi,  a  body  of 
statutes  in  twenty-two  volumes  was  compiled  under  the  name  of  Omi  Riti^u-ryo, 
or  the  "Code  and  Penal  Law  of  Omi/'  so  called  because  the  Court  then  resided 
at  Shiga  in  Omi.  History  further  relates  that  these  statutes  were  revised  by  the 
Emperor  Mommu,  who  commenced  the  task  in  681  and  that,  eleven  years  later, 
when  the  Empress  JitG  occupied  the  throne,  this  revised  code  was  promulgated. 

But  neither  in  its  original  nor  in  its  revised  form  has  it  survived,  and  the 
inf(>r('nc-e  is  that  in  ])ractic('  it  wms  found  in  need  of  a  s*  pond  revision,  which  took 
])lace  in  the  years  700  and  701  under  instructions  trom  the  Emperor  Mommu,  the 
revisers  being  a  committee  of  ten,  headed  by  Fuhito  of  the  Fujiwara  family,  and 
by  Mahito  (Duke)  Awada.  There  resulted  eleven  volumes  of  the  Code  {ryd) 
and  six  of  the  Penal  Law  (rtteu),  and  these  were  at  once  promulgated,  expert 
jurists  being  despatched,  at  the  same  time,  to  various  quarters  to  expound  the 
new  legislation.  Yet  again,  seventeen  years  later  (718),  by  order  of  the  Empress 
ClenshO,  revision  was  carried  out  by  another  committee  headed  by  the  same 
Fujiwara  Fuhito,  now  prime  minister,  and  the  amended  volumes,  ten  of  the  Code 
and  tin  of  the  Law,  were  known  thenceforth  as  the  "New  Statutes,"  or  the 
"Code  and  Law  of  the  Yard  Period."   They  were  suppiemented  bxifiabftfb^  ^ogle 
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offidal  rules  {kyaku)  and  operative  regatotioQs  («Miri)f'  tho  whole  limmiig  a 
veiy  elaborate  assemblaige  of  lawa! 

The  nature  and  scope  Of  the  code  will  Ijo  sufficif^ntly  understood  from  the 
titles  of  its  various  sectiohs:  (1)  Official  Titles;  (2)  Duties  of  Officials;  (3) 
Duties  of  Of!iri;Hs  of  the  Empress*' Househ ok!;  (4)  Duties  of  Officials  in  the 
Household  nt  th(  Hrir  Apparent;  (5)  Duties  of  Officials  in  the  Households  of 
Officers  of  iiip;h  liank;  (0)  Services  to  the  Gods;  (7)  Buddhist  Priests;  (8)  the 
Family;  (9)  the  Land;  (10)  Taxation;  (11)  Learning;  (12)  Official  Kaiiks  and 
Titles;  (13)  The  Descent  of  the  Crown  and  Dignities  of  Imperial  Persons;  (14) 
Meritorious  Discharge  of  Official  Duties;  (15)  Salaries;  (16)  Court  Guards;  (17) 
Army  and  Frontier  Defences;  (18)  Cetemonies;  (19)  Official  Costumes;  (20)' 
Publle  Works;  (21)  Mode  of  addressmg  Persons  of  Rank*  (22)  Stores' ol  Rice 
and  other  Grain;  (^)  Stables  and  Fodder;  (24)  Duties  of  Medical  Officer* 
attached  to  the  Court;  (25)  Official  Vacations;  (26)  Funerals  and  Mourning; 
(27)  Watch  and  Ward  and  !\farkets;  (28)  Arrest  of  Criminals;  (29)  Jails,  and 
(30)  Miscellaneous,  including  Bailment,  Finding  of  Lost  Goods,  etc' 

This  *'Code  and  tlie  Penal  Law"  accompanving  it  went  into  fnll  operation 
from  the  Daihd  era  and  remained  in  force  thereafter,  subject  to  ilie  levisiuns 
above  indicated.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  highly  artiticial  organiza- 
tion of  society  which  such  statutes  indicate,  existed,  in  ouUine  at  all  events,  from 
the  reign  KOtbku,  but  its  plainly  legalized  reality  dates,  so  far  aa  historyJs 
concerned,  from  the  DedfUkwtk,  As  for  the  rales  (kyiku)  and  regulations  (fMiti)* 
tbey  were  re-drafted:  first,  ini^he  Konin  era  (810-82i)  by  Ik  Commission  under 
the  direction  of  the  grand  councillor,^  Fujiwara  Fuyutsugu;  next,  in  the  Jdhmn 
era  (859-877)  by  Fujiwara  Ujimiine  and  others,  and  finally  in  the  Engi  era  (901- 
023)  by  a  conmiittee  with  Fujiwara  Tadahira  for  president.  These  three  sets 
of  provisions  were  spoken  of  in  subsequent  ages  as  the  "Kules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Three  Generations"  (Sandai-kyaku-shiki) .  It  will  be  observed  that  just 
as  this  remarkable  body  of  enactments  owed  its  inception  in  Japan  to  Kamutari, 
tlie  great  founder  of  the  Fujiwara  family,  so  every  subsequent  revision  was 
fMdklod  QTer  by-  one  of'  his  deseeodantSk  •  The  thirty  sections  of  the  code 
comprise  949  articles,  which  are'all  dxtaniib,ibut  of  the  penal  laws  in  imdvtf 
sections  there  remain  only  322  articles.  ^ 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  Daika  reformation,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  this  legislation,  was  a  transition  from  the  Japanese  s\'steni  of  heredity  to  the 
Chinesf^  systom  of  morality.  The  penal  law  (ritsu),  although  its  Chin(>se 
origmal  has  not  survived  for  purposes  of  comparison,  was  undoubtedly  copied 
from  the  work  of  the  Tang  legislators,  the  only  modification  being  in  dcgreosof 
punishment;  but  the  code,  though  it,  too,  was  partially  exotic  in  character, 
evidently  underwent  sweeping  altcraUons  so  as  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with 
Japanese  customs  and  traditions.  Each  of-  the  revisions  recorded  above  must  be( 
assumed' to  have  eictended  this  adaptation. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  thihS  code  Was  that  the  people  at  large,  witbooti 
regard  t^  rank'or  pedigreCi  o^ed«quid  du^to  the  State;  that  only  those  having 
special  claims  on  public  benevolence  were  entitled  to  fixed  exemptions,  and  that 
not  noble  l  irth  but  intellectual  capacity  and  attainment  co?vstituti'd  a  qualifica- 
tion for  olhce.  Nevertheless  Ja]n\nese  leLdsbdors  did  not  find  it  possible  to 
apply  fully  these  excellent  principles.  Habits  of  a  millennunu's  growth  could 
not  be  so  lightly  eradicated.  Traces  of  the  old  obtrude  themselves  plamly  from 
between  the  lines  of  the  new.    Thus  the  "  Law  of  Descent "  {Keishi-ryo) ,  which 

I'  Tarring,  in  the  "  I  ruusactions  of  the  A.siatic  Society  of  Japan."]   ^,^^,^0^  Go(\t^I( 
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formed  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  code,  was  a  special  embodiment  of  Japanese 

social  institutions,  having^  no  parallel  in  the  Tanp;  statutes,  and  further,  while 
declaring  erudition  and  intelligence  to  be  the  iniKiiie  qualifications  for  office,  no 
adetjuate  steps  were  taken  to  establish  school.s  fur  imparting  the  former  or 
developing  the  latter.  In  short,  the  nobles  still  retamed  a  large  part  of  their 
old  power,  and  the  wnmn  (slave)  daas  still  oontinued  to  labour  under  various 
disabilities. 

That  several  important  provisions  of  the  Land  Code  (Den-ryff)  should  have 
fallen  quickly  into  disuse  will  ho.  easily  comprehendexl  when  we  come  presently 
to  examine  that  system  in  detail,  but  for  the  neglect  of  portions  of  the  Military 
Code  {Gumhd-ri/n) ,  of  the  Code  of  Official  Ranks  and  Titles,  and  of  the  Code 
relating  to  the  Meritorious  Discharge  of  Official  Duties,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hereditary  nobles,  whose  influence  out^ 
weighed  the  force  of  laws.  It  may  indeed  be  broatUy  stated  that  the  potency  of 
the  Daihd  oode  varied  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  centraliiation  of  administiBtive 
authority.  Whenever  feudalism  prevailed,  the  code  lost  its  binding  force.  In 
the  realm  of  criminal  law  it  h  only  oolunstoit  with  the  teaching  of  all  experience 
to  find  that  mitigation  of  penalti^  was  provided  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
culprit .  There  were  eight  major  crimes  (ha4ihi-gycJcu)t8M  in  the  nature  of  offences 
against  the  State,  the  Court,  and  the  family,  and  the  order  of  their  gravity  was: 
(1)  high  treason  (against  the  State);  (2)  high  treii.^on  (against  the  Crown); 
(3)  treason;  (4)  parricide,  fratricide,  etc.;  (5)  ofifencea  against  humanity;  (6) 
U9e  mnjesU;  (7)  unfilial  conduct,  and  (8)  crimes  against  society.  But  thero 
were  also  six  mitigations  inkthgOt  ail  enacted  with  the  object  of  hghtening 
punishments  according  to  the  rank,  oflleial  position,  or  public  services  of  an  offen> 
der.  As  for  slaves,  being  merely  a  part  of  their  proprietor's  property  like  any 
other  goods  and  chattels,  the  law  took  no  cognisance  of  them. 

OFnCIAL  ORGANIZATION^ 

Under  the  Daihd  code  a  more  elaborate  system  of  administrative  organizatitm 
was  effected  than  that  conceived  by  the  Daika  reformers.  In  the  Central 
Government  there  were  two  boards,  eight  departments,  and  one  office,  namely: 
(1).  The  Jtnffi-kwan,  or  Board  of  Religion  {Shintd).  This  stood  at  the  head  of 
all,  in  re  r  ff  uition  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Imperial  family.  A  Japanese  work 
{Nihon  Kodaiho  Shakugi)  explains  tlie  fundamental  tenet  of  the  nation's  creed 
thus:  "  If  a  StMtr  has  its  origin  in  military  prowess,  which  is  essentially  human, 
then  by  human  agencies  also  a  State  may  be  overt hro\Mi.  To  be  seciire  against 
such  vicissitudes  a  throne  must  be  based  upon  something  superior  to  man's 
potentialities.  Divine  authority  alone  fulfils  that  definition,  and  it  is  because 
the  throne  of  Japan  had  a  superhuman  foundation  that  its  existence  b  perennial. 
Therefore  the  Jingi-kwan  stands  above  all  others  in  the  State."  In  another, 
bode  (Jingi-njo)  we  find  it  stated:  "All  the  deities  *  of  heaven  and  earth  are 
worshipped  in  the  Jingi-kwan.  On  tiie  day  of  the  coronation  the  Kakatomi 
performs  service  to  the  deities  of  heaven  and  the  Imibe  makes  offerings  of  three 
kinds  of  sacred  articles." 

Thus,  though  the  models  for  the  Daihd  system  were  taken  from  China,  they 
were  adapted  to  Jui)anese  customs  and  traditions,  as  is  proved  by  the  premier 

I'  The  elKht  Kami  specially  wor8hipp<Hl  in  the  Jingi-icwan  were  Taka-mi-musnlii,  K:ut mi 
musubi,  Tamatflume-musubi,  Iku-musubi,  Taru-musubi,  Omiya  no  me,  MikcUu,  and  Kuio- 
ibiro-nuflhi.] 
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place  pven  to  the  Jingi-kwan.  Worship  and  religious  ceremonial  have  always 
taken  precedence  of  secular  business  in  the  Court  of  Japan,  Not  only  at  the 
central  seat  of  government  did  the  year  conum m  e  with  worship,  but  in  the 
provinces,  also,  the  first  thing  recorded  by  a  newly  ai)pointed  governor  was  his 
visit  to  the  Shinlo  shrines,  and  on  tiie  opening  day  of  each  month  he  repaired 
thither  to  offer  the  gohei,^  Behgioiis  rite%  in  8bort»  were  the  iirimo  function  of 
govenunent,  and  therafocei  wheraas  the  offiee  ohaiged  with  theee  duties  ranked 
low  in  the  Tang  system,  it  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  in  Japan. 

(2)  .  The  Daijo-kwan  (called  also  Ddjo-^wan),  or  Board  of  Privy  Council. 
This  office  ranked  next  to  the  Board  of  Religion  and  had  the  duty  of  superintend- 
ing the  eight  Stato  departments.  Its  personnel  consisted  of  the  prune  minister 
( daijo-fiaijifi  or  dajo-iiaijin),  the  minister  of  the  Left  {sa-^aijin),  and  the  miniater 
of  the  Right  (u-daijin). 

(3)  .  The  Nakail9uk<ua-M,  or  Central  Department  of  State  (hterally, 
"Intermediate  Traaeacting  Department"),  which  was  not  an  eoEecutive  oflSoe» 
its  chief  duties  being  to  transmit  the  sovereign's  decrees  to. the  authorities 
concerned  and  the  memorials  of  the  ktter  to  the  former,  as  well  as  to  discharge 
consultative  functions. 

(4)  .  The  Shikibu-sho,  or  Dt-partmont  of  reremonies.  This  offiee  had  to 
consider  and  determine  the  proiuotion  and  degradation  of  officials  acQprding  to 
their  cunipctence  and  character. 

(6}.  The  Jibursiw,  or  Department  of  Civil  Government,  which  examined 
and  det^rminfid  eveiything  concerning  the  positioa  of  nobJemen,  and  adminifr* 
tered  affairs  relating  to  priests,  nuns,  and  members  of  the  BamlbeUUf*  that  is  to 
Bay,  men  of  foreign  nationality  redidhig  in  Japan. 

(6)  .  The  MMn/rM,  or  Department  of  Civil  Affairs.  An  office  which 
mnnaged  affairs  rekting  to  the  hind  and  the  people,  to  taxes  and  to  forced 
services. 

(7)  .    The  Gifobu-shd,  or  Department  of  Justice. 

(8)  .    The  Okura-sho,  or  Department  of  Finance. 

(9)  .   The  Ktmai^lw,  or  Imperial  Household  Department. 

(10)  .  The  Hydbihshdf  or  Department  of  War. 

(11)  .  The  Daf^6-4ai,  or  Office  of  Censorship,  This  offiee  had  the  duty  of 
correcting  civil  customs  and  punishing  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  officials.  In 
the  year  799,  Kwammu  being  then  on  the  throne,  a  law  was  oiacted  for  the 

Dnn  jo-rfni.  It  consisted  of  eighty-three  articles,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
augmenting  the  powers  of  the  office.  But  in  the  period  810-829,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  organize  a  special  bureau  of  kcbiUhi,  or  executive  police,  to  which 
the  functions  of  tlie  Danjo-dai  subsequently  passed,  as  did  also  those  o(  the 
GuSburM  in  great  part*  These  two  boards,  eight  departments,  and  one  oflke  all 
had  their  locations  within  the  palace  endosurei  so  that  the  Imperial  Court  and 
the  Administration  were  not  differentiated. 

LOCAL  ADMINISTRATTVE  MACHINERY 

For  administrative  purposes  tiie  capital  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
Elastern  and  the  Western,  which  were  controlled  by  a  JLeft  Metropolitan  Office 

*  Angular  bunches  of  white  paper  stripes,  representing  the  doth  offerings  originally  tied 
to  branches  of  the  sacred  cleycra  tree  at  festival  time .] 

P  The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  terms  ''KwobeUu  "  and  "ShimbeUu,"  All  aliens 
were  classed  as  AomMsn.] 
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and  a  Right  Metropolitaa  OflSce,  respectively.  In  Naniwa  ((3t»ka)  also,  which 

ra^iked  as  a  city  of  special  impoirtance,  there  "Was  an  executive  office  called  the 
SeUsurshokU'^&ettBU  being  the  name  of  the  province  in  which  the  town  stood  — 

and  in  Chikuzen  province  there  was  the  Dozai-fu  (Great  A(lministrative  Off!^'»'>,' 
which  had  ehrtn^f  of  forripi  relations  in  addition  to  being  the  seat  of  tiie  gover- 
nor-p:oneralship  of  the  whole  island  of  Kyushu.  In  spite  of  its  importance  iis  an 
aduiinistrative  post,  the  Dazar-fu,  o\ving  to  its  distance  from  the  capital,  eame 
to  be  regarded  as  a  place  of  exile  for  high  officials  who  had  fallen  out  of  Imperial 
favour. 

The  emph%  was  divided  mto  provinces  {kum)  of  four  clssaes — great,  superior, 
medium,  and  inferior,*^  and  each  province  was  subdivided  into  districts  (A*5n) 
of  five  classes — great,  superior,  medium,  inferior,  and  small.  The  term  "prov- 
ince" had  existed  from  remote  antiquity,  but  it  represented  at  the  outset  a 
comparatively  siiiull  area,  for  in  tlie  time  of  the  Emperor  Keitai  (a.t>.  507-531), 
there  were  1 1  i  kmii.  This  number  was  largely  reduced  in  the  seciuel  of  surveys 
and  re-adjustments  of  boundaries  during  the  Dnika  era  (045-G50),  and  after 
the  DaiM  reforms  (701-704)  it  stood  at  fifty-eight,  but  subsequently,  at  an 
.uncertain  date,  it  grew  to  sixty-six  and  remained  permanently  thus,  llie  ftffrt 
(district)  of  the  Daika  and  Daiho  reforms  had  originally  been  called  agata 
(literally  f* arable  land"),  and  liad  been  subdivided  into  inaki  (granarj-^)  and 
mura  (village).  A  miyat^^uko  had  adrniiiistered  the  alTairs  of  the  kunl,  holding' 
the  office  by  hereditary  right,  and  the  agnta  —  of  which  there  were  nhnut  590, 
a  frequently  changing  total— as  well  as  the  i)iaki  and  the  mura  had  been  under 
officials  called  ntishi.  But  according  to  the  Daika  and  Daiho  systems,  each 
kuni  was  p»laced  under  a  governor  {kokushi),  chosen  on  account  of  competence 
and  appohited'for  a  term*  of  four  years;  each  district  {kdri)  was  administered 
by  a  cAff  (chief)/      •  - 

MILITAUV  INSTITUTIONS 

In  the  capital  there  were  three  bodies  of  guards;  namely,  the  emon-fu  (g:ate 
guards);  the  sa-rji-fu  and  th(^  v-eji-fu  (I^eft  and  Right  watches).  There  was 
also  the  sn-ma-ri/d  and  the  u-ma~ry6  (cavalry  of  the  Left  and  of  the  Right),  and 
the  sa-hyogo-njo  and  the  u-hyoyo-njo  (Left  and  Right  Departments  of  Supply). 
These  dilrisions  into  "left"  and  "right/*  and  the  precedence  given  to  the  1^,' 
were  derived  from  China,  but  it  has  to  be  observed  in  Japan's' case  that  the 
metropolis  itself  was  similarly  divided  into  left  and  right  quarters.  Outside 
the  cai)ital  each  province  had  an  army  corps  {gundan),  and  one-third  of  all  the 
able-l)odied  men  {.si  ilci),  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  sixty,  were  required 
to  serve  with  the  colours  of  an  army  corps  for  a  fixed  period  each  year.  From 
these  provincial  trooi)s  drafts  ^v('re  takt'n  every  year  for  a  twelve-month's  duty 
as  palace  guards  ieji)  in  the  nu  tropolis,  and  others  were  detached  for  three-years' 
service  as  frontier  guards  {saki-mori)  in  the  provinces  Ijing  along  the  western 
sea  board. 

The  army  corps  differed  numericaUy  according  to  the  extent  of  the  province 

where  they  had  their  headquarters,  but  for  each  thousand  men  there  were  one 
colonel  (laiki)  and  two  lieutenant-colonels  (shoki) ;  for  every  five  hundred  men, 
one  major  (grtnki);  for  evf'ry  two  liundred,  one  captain  {kai);  for  every  one 
hundred,  a  lieutenant  {ryosui),  and  fur  every  fifty,  a  sergeant-major  (taim).  As 
for  the  privates,  they  -were  organized  in  groups  of  five  (go);  ten  (ku-a),  and  fifty 
(toi).  Those  who  could  draw  a  bow  and  n^amige  a  horse  were  enrolieil  in  the 
cavalry,  the  rest  bcmg  infantry.  From  each  toi  two  specially  robngt  ipe^  wgg 
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adeeted  as  aroherB,  and  for  each  hwa  there  were  six  pack-horses.  -  The  eqtdpoieiit 
of  a  BOl<fier  on  campaign  inehided  a  lar^s  sword  {knAi)  and  a  miall  sword  {kaiana 
or  sashtHSoe)  together  with  a  qttiYN'  {yanagui  or  Mra) ;  but  in  time  of  peace  these 

were  kept  in  store,  the  daily  exercises  being  confined  to  the  use  of  the  spenr,  the 
catapult  (ishi^trm')  and  the  bow,  and  to  the  praetiee  of  horsemanship.  When 
several  army  corps  wi  re  ni:i.s.s<'d  to  the  nunil)rr  of  t(^n  tho  i-nnd  or  more,  their 
staff  contiisted  of  a  jijcneral  (shdgun),  two  lieut»'nant-^(MH  i als  {/uku-shdgun)^ 
two  army-inspectors  {yunkan),  four  secretaries  {rokuji),  and  four  sergeants  (yun- 
s0) .  If  more  than  one  such  fuitod  took  tlie  field,  the  whole  was  codunanded  by  a 
geaerBl-in-'Chief. 

,    .  APPOINTMENT  AND  PUOMOTION 

The  law  provided  that  appointment  to  office  and  promotion  should  depend, 
not  upon  rank,  but  upon  knowledp:**  and  capacity.  Youths  who  had  gradiiatr  1 
at  the  univer?tity  wore  divided  iiUo  three  cateKorios:  namely,  those  of  eminent 
talent  {shumi):  tliose  having  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  classics 
{meikei)f  and  tliose  advanced  in  knowledge  {shinshi).  Official  vacancies  were 
filled  from  these  three  classes  in  the  order  here  set  down,  and  pfromcrtioR  subse- 
quently depended  on  profieieacy.  -  But  though  thus  apparently  hidependent  isS 
inherited  rank ,  the  law  was  not  so  liberal  in  vealityv  ^or  adnaiBslon  to  the  poi*ia)8 
of  the  university  was  barred  to  all  except  nobles  or  the  sons  and  grandsons^  of 
li'frrafi.  Scions  of  noble  families  down  to  the  fifth  rank  had  the  right  of  entry, 
:iTi  {  scions  of  nobles  oi  the  sixtb,  seventh,  and  eighth  ranks  'were  admitted  by 
nomination. 

OFFICXAI,  EMOLUMENT .  .  . 

Remuneration  to  officials  took  thte  form  of  revenue  der^d  Irom  lands  and 
houseSf  but  this  subject  can'  be  treated  more  intelligently  When  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  land.  * 

THE  PEUPLE  ' 

Aceordinp:  to  the  Daiho  lawf?  one  family  constituted  a  household.  But  the 
numi)(  r  of  a  family  was  not  limited :  it  included  brothers  and  their  wives  and 
children,  as  well  as  male  and  female  servants,  so  that  it  might  comprise  m  many 
as  one  hundred  persons.  The  eldest  legitimate  son  was  the  heatl  of  the  household, 
and  its  TQ^sentative  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  A  very  minute  census' was  kept. 
Children  up  to  three  years  of  age  were  elassed'as  ''yellow''  (hwd) ;  those  between 
three  and  sixteen,  as  "little'*  (f<hd);  thase  members  Of  the  hoUbehdd  between 
sixteen  and  twenty,  as  "middling"  (cftfl);  those  between  twenty  and  sixty,  as 
"able-bodied"  {fei),  and  those  above  sixty  as  "old"  or  "invalids,"  so  as  to 
secure  their  exemption  from  forced  labour  (kannkn  or  hvjfnhi).  The  census  was 
revised  every  six  ycNirs,  two  copies  of  the  revised  document  being  sent  to  the 
privy  council  {Daijo-kuxin)  and  one  kept  in  the  district  concerned.  It  was 
customary,  however,  to  preserve  permanently  the  census  of  every  thirtieth  year  • 
for  purposes  of  record,  and  moreover  the  Census  taken  Ih-I^he  ninth  year  of 
Tenchi's  reign  (670)''  was  also  kept  aS'  a  reference  for  'pksonal  names.  To 
facilitate  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  morahty,  each  group  of  five  house- 
holds was  formed  into  an  "association  of  five"  (gohd  or  gotiin-^umi)  with  «i 
recognized  head  {hdda) ;  and  fifty  households  constituted  a  village  {solo  or  liwrd), 

['  This  Wfus  rallrd  ijiihi-.seli:  { c,  tiempiirativr  rpoonl  for  a  poriod  of  fivo  times  sixyeOT^.] 
It  was  deeignatwi  the  Kogoanen^i,  from  the  cychcal  oamc  of  the  year.]     Digitized'by  Google 
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which  was  the  smaUest  adoiiiustrative  umt.  Th«  vUlagehadamayor  (riM), 
whose  funetuma  were  to  keep  a  record  of  the  muinber  of  persons  in  each  house- 
hold; to  encourage  diligence  in  agriculture  and  sericulture;  to  reprove,  and,  if 

necessary,  to  report  all  evil  conduct,  and  to  stimulate  the  (lischarp;e  of  public 
service.  Thus  the  district  chief  ijguncho  or  gitnryQ)  had  practi<;ttUy  iitUe  to  do 
beyond  superintending  the  richo. 


The  land  laws  of  the  DaM  era,  like  those  of  the  Daika,  wexe  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  all  Uind  throughout  the  country  was  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
and  that  upon  the  latter  devolved  the  responsibility  of  equitable  distribution 
among  the  people.  Rice  being  the  chief  staple  of  diet  and  also  the  standard  of 
exchange,  rice-lands  —  that  is  to  say,  irrigated  fields  —  were  regarded  as  most 
important.  The  law  —  already  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  Daika  era 
but  here  cited  again  for  the  sake  of  clearness  —  enacted  that  all  persons,  on 
attaining  the  age  of  five,  became  entitled  to  two  tan  of  such  land,  females 
leoeiviog  two-thirds  of  that  amount.  Land  thus  allotted  was  caUed  hAwiFdm, 
or  "sustenance  land"  (literally,  "moutiiHshare  land").  The  tan  was  taken  for 
unit,  because  it  represented  360  &u  (or  ho),  and  as  the  rice  produced  on  one  hu 
constituted  one  day 's  ration  for  an  adult  male,  a  Um  yielded  enough  for  one  year 
(the  year  being  360  days).^ 

The  theory  of  distribution  was  that  the  produce  of  one  tan  served  for  food,  while 
with  the  produce  of  the  second  the  cost  of  clothes  and  so  forth  was  defrayed. 
Tlie  Daika  and  Daihd  legislators  alike  laid  down  the  principle  that  rice-fields 
thus  allotted  should  be  held  for  a  period  of  six  years  only,  after  which  they  were 
to  revert  to  the  Crown  for  redistribution,  and  various  detailed  regulations  were 
compiled  to  meet  contingencies  that  might  arise  in  carrying  out  the  system. 
But,  of  course,  it  proved  quite  unpracticable,  and  though  that  lesson  obviously 
remained  unlearned  during  the  cycle  that  separated  the  Daika  and  the  Daihd 
periods,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  these  particular  provisions  of  the 
land  law  (Den-ri/d)  soon  became  a  dead  letter. 

A  ciiUeicnt  metliod  was  pursued,  however,  in  the  case  of  uplands  (as  distin- 
guished from  wet  fields).  These  —  called  onchi  -  —  were  parcelled  out  among 
the  families  residing  in  a  district,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  were 
held  in  perpetuity,  never  reverting  to  the  Crown  unless  a  family  becamo  extinct. 
Such  land  might  be  bought  or  sold  —  except  to  a  Buddhist  temple  —  but  its 
tenure  was  conditional  upon  planting  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
mulberr>'  trees  (for  ptirposcs  of  sericulture)  and  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
lacquer  trees,  according;  to  the  grade  of  the  tenant  family.  Ownership  of 
building-land  (takuchi)  was  equally  in  perpetuity,  though  its  transfer  required 
oilicial  approval,  but  dwellings  or  warehouses  —  which  in  Japan  have  always 
been  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  land  on  which  they  stand  —  might  be  disposed 
of  at  pleasure.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  all  the  land  through- 
out the  Empire  was  divided  among  the  people.  Considerable  tracts  were 
reserved  for  special  purposes.  Thus,  in  five  home  provinces  (Go-Kinai)  two 

p  The  bu  in  early  times  repi«flent«d  S  ghaku  sqnarp,  or  25  square  »haku  (1  teki  —  1  foot 
very  nonrly);  but  a.s  tho  xhak-u  f  10  .<u>i)  thcti  rnoiisurod  '2  ■<itr,  fl  sun  =  l^f.  iiirlil  more  than  the 
thaku  of  lalcr  aaesj  the  modern  bu  (or  Uubo)  in  a  square  of  H  shaku  side,  or  3ti  square  shaku^ 
thotigh  in  actual  dimonsions  the  ancient  ana  the  modem  are  equal] 

P  Called  aleo  yencM.  Theee  upiands  were  regarded  tm  of  little  value  oompiu-ed  with  rioe- 
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tiaetB  of  seventy^five  aeres  each  were  kept  for  the  Court  in  Yamato  and  Settsu, 

and  two  tracts  of  thirty  acres  om-h  in  Kawaehi  and  Yamashiro,  such  land  being 
known  as  kwanden  (official  fields),  and  being  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Imperial  Household  Department, 

There  were  also  three  other  kinds  of  special  estates,  namely,  iden,  or  lands 
granted  to  mark  ollieial  ranks;  shokubiimicn,  or  lands  c^ivcn  as  salary  to  ofiii'e- 
holders;  and  koden,  or  lands  bestowed  iii  recognition  oi  merit.  As  to  the  iden, 
penona  of  the  four  Imperial  ranks  received  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
acres,  and  peieons  belonging  to  any  of  the  five  official  grades — in  each  of  which 
there  were  two  classes — were  given  from  twenty  to  two  hundred,  females 
receiving  two-thirds  of  a  male's  allotment.  Coming  to  salary  landsi  we  find  a 
distinction  between  officials  serving  in  the  cui)ital  (zaikyo)  and  those  ser\'ing  in 
the  provinces  (zaige).  Among  the  former,  the  princijml  were  the  prime  minister 
(one  hundred  acres),  the  ministers  of  the  Left  and  Right  (seventy-five  acres  each) 
and  the  great  councillor  (fifty  acres).  As  for  provincial  officials,  the  highest, 
namely,  the  governor  of  Kyushu  (who  had  his  seat  at  the  Dazai-fu),  received 
twenty-five  acres,  and  the  lowest,  one  and  a  half  acres.  Governors  of  provinces 
—  which  were  divided  Into  four  classes  (great,  superior,  medium,  and  iniferior)  ^ 
received  from  four  acres  to  sixanda  half  acres;  an  official  {dai-hanji),  correepcmd- 
ing  to  a  chief-justice,  had  five  acres;  a  puisne  justice  {shd4imji),  four  acres;  an 
officer  in  command  of  an  army  corps,  four  acres,  and  a  literary  professor  (hakushi), 
four  acres.  Grants  of  land  as  salaries  for  official  duties  were  made  even  to  i)ost- 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  coolies  and  horses  for  official 
use.  Finally,  there  were  koden,  or  lands  bestowed  in  recognition  of  distinguished 
public  services.  Of  such  services  four  grades  were  differentiated:  namely, 
"great  merit"  (taikS),  for  which  the  grant  was  made  in  perpetuity;  "superior 
merit"  (Jdkd),  which  was  rewarded  with  land  heid  for  three  generations;  "medi- 
um merit"  (cftulbff),  in  which  case  the  land-title  had  validity  to  the  second 
generation  only,  and  "inferior  merit"  (geko),  where  the  land  did  not  descend 
beyond  a  son  or  a  daughter.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  determining  the  order 
of  eligibility  for  grants  of  sustenance  land  {kubunden) ,  preference  was  given  to 
the  poor  above  the  rich,  and  that  the  officials  in  a  province  were  allowed  to 
cultivate  unoccupied  land  for  their  own  profit. 


TAXATION 

There  were  three  kinds  of  imposts;  namely,  tax  (so),  forced  service  (f/d  or 
kayaku)  and  tribute  (cAo).  The  tax  was  three  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land  —  namely,  three  sheaves  of  rice  out  of  every  hundred  in  the  case  of  a 
male,  and  two  out  of  sixty-six  in  the  case  of  a  f«>m,'ilo.  The  tribute  was  much 
more  important,  for  it  meant  tliat  every  able-bodied  male  had  to  pay  a  fixed 
quantity  of  silk-fabric,  pongee,  raw-silk,  raw-cotton,  indigo  (()75  grains  troy), 
rouge  (the  same  quantity),  copper  (two  and  a  quarter  lbs.),  and,  if  in  an  Imperial 
donuiin,  an  additional  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  thirteen  feet  long.  Finally,  the 
forced  service  meant  thirty  days'  labour  annually  for  each  able-bodied  male  and 
fifteen  days  for  a  minor.  Sometimes  this  compulsory  service  might  be  commuted 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  feet  of  ootton  cloth  for  each  day 's  work.  Exemption 
from  forced  labour  was  granted  to  persons  of  and  above  the  grade  of  official  rank 
and  to  their  families  thro\iy:h  three  generations;  to  persons  of  and  above  the 
fifth  grade  and  to  their  families  for  two  generations;  to  men  of  the  Imperial 
blood;  to  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  deformed,  females,  and  slaves.   Forcg^  ln^y^^^^^g^^ 
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era  wore  allowed  to  rest  from  noon  to  4  p.ic  in  J  uly  and  AuguBt.  They  wene  not 
required  to  work  at  night.   If  they  fell  sick  bo  as  to  be  unable  to  labour  out  of 

doors,  they  were  allowed  only  half  rations.  If  they  were  taken  ill  on  their  way  to 
their  place  of  work,  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  local  authorities  and  fed  at 
pubhc  charge.    If  thoy  died,  a  coffin  was  furnished  out  of  the  public  funds,  and 

the  corpse,  unless  claimed,  was  cremated,  the  ashes  being  huried  hy  the  wayside 
and  a  mark  set  uj).  Precise  rules  lus  to  inheritance  were  laid  down.  A  mother 
and  a  step-mother  ranked  equally  with  tlu'  eldest  son  for  tliat  purpose,  each 
receiving  two  parts;  younger  sons  received  oue  part,  and  concubines  and  female 
children  received  one-lialf  of  a  part.  There  were  also  strict  rules  as  to  the 
measure  of  relief  from  taxation  granted  in  the  event  of  crop-failure. 

IMPOKTANCE  OF  DAIHO  LAWS 

What  has  been  set  down  above  constitutes  only  a  petty  fraction  of  the 

Daiho  legislation,  but  it  will  suffice  to  furnish  an  idi  a  of  Japanese  civilization  in 
the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era  —  a  civilization  which  share»i  with  that 
of  China  the  credit  of  being  the  most  advanced  in  the  world  at  that  time. 


HATS«lf>-iro-«AJIA 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

« 

THE  KARA  EPOCH 

THE  FORTY-THIRD  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPRESS  GEMMYO  (A.D^  7Qtt-715) 

The  Empress  Gciuno  o,  fourth  tlauj;ht(?r  of  the  Emperor  Tenchi  and  consort 
of  Prinee  Kusakabq,  wus  the  mother  of  the  Emix  ror  Mommu,  whose  accession 
had  been  the  occasion  of  the  first  formal  declaration  of  tb6  right  of  primugeniture 
{tide  Chapter  XV).  Mammu»  dying,  willed  that  the  thtone  should  be  occnpied 
by  his  mother  in  trust  for  bis  infant  son    afterwards  Emperor  Sfafimu. 

REMOVAL  OP  THE  CAPITAL  TO  NARA 

In  aniMcnt  times  it  was  ciistornury  to  chanjiic  tho  locality  of  tho  Tnipcrial 
capital  with  each  change  of  soviTcia;!!.  'riiis  custom,  dictatod  ))y  the  Shinto 
conception  of  inipurity  attaching  to  sickness  and  death,  exercised  a  baleful 
influence  on  architectural  development,  and  constituted  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
people,  whose  forced  labour  was  largely  requisitioned  for  the  building  of  the  new 
palaoe.  KOtoku,  when  he  promulgated  his  sgrstem  of  eentrahsed  administration, 
ocmoeived  the  idea  of  a  fixed  capital  and  selected  Naniwa.  But  the  Emperor 
Tenchi  moved  to  Omi,  Temmu  to  Asaka  (in  Yamato)  and  the  Empress  JitO  to 
Fujiwara  (in  Yamato).  Mommu  remained  at  the  latter  place  until  the  closing 
year  (707)  of  his  reign,  when,  findinp;  the  site  inconvenient,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
selection  of  another.  But  his  death  interrupted  the  project,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  second  year  of  the  Empress  Gemmyo  s  reign  that  the  Court  finally, ,p^Yf4jOogle 
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to  Nara,  where  it  remained  for  seventy-five  years,  throughout  the  reigns  of  seven 
aovereigns.  Nara,  in  the  province  of  Yainato,  lies  nearly  due  south  of  Ky6to  at 
a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles  from  the  latter.  History  does  not  say  why  it  was 
seleeted,  nor  have  any  details  of  its  plan  been  transmitted.  To-day  it  is  celebrat- 
ed for  scenic  beauties — a  i^adous  park  with  noble  trees  and  softly  contoured 
hills,  sloping  down  to  a  fair  expanse  of  lake,  and  enshrining  in  their  dales  ancient 
temples,  wherein  are  preserved  many  fine  specimens  of  Japanese  art,  glyptic  and 
pictoriftl,  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  cmturies.  Nothing  remains  of  the  palace 
where  the  Court  resided  tliroufflunit  a  cycle  and  a  half,  nearly  twelve  hundred 
years  ago,  but  one  building,  a  sf  or*  iitju.se  called  Shmd-in,  survives  in  its  primitive 
form  and  constitutes  a  landiaiiik  in  the  annals  of  Japanese  civilization,  for  it 
contains  specimens  of  ail  the  articles  tliut  were  in  daily  use  by  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Nara  epoch. 

JAPANESE  COINS 

There  is  obscurity  about  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  old  Japan. 
That  gold,  silver,  and  cupper  were  known  and  used  is  certain,  for  in  the  dolmens, 
—  which  ceased  to  be  built  from  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  (a.d.)  — 
copper  (  ar  riugs  jjlated  with  gold  are  found,  and  gold-copper  images  of  Buddha 
were  made  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Siiiko  (005),  while  history  says  that 
silver  was  discovered  in  the  island  of  Tsushima  in  the  second  year  of  the  Emperor  ' 
Temmu 's  reign  (074).    From  the  same  island,  gold  also  is  recorded  to  have  come 
in  701,  but  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  and  the  white  metalalike,  thesupply  obtained 
was  insignificant,  and  indeed  modern  historians  are  disposed  \o  doubt  whether 
the  alleged  Tsushima  gold  was  not  in  reality  brought  from  Korea  vid  that  island.  j 
On  the  whole,  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that,  during  the  first  seven  centuries  ^ 
of  the  Christian  era,  Japan  relied  on  Korea  mainly,  and  on  China  partially, 
for  her  supply  of  the  precious  metals.    Yet  neither  gold,  silver,  nor  copper  coins 
seem  to  huve  Ikh  d  in  anything  like  general  use  until  the  Wadd  era  (708-715).  j[ 

Coined  money  had  already  been  a  feature  of  Chinese  civilization  since  the  * 
fourtli  century  before  Christ,  and  when  Japan  began  to  take  models  from  her  * 
great  neighbour  during  the  Sui  and  Tang  dynasties,  she  cannot  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  artificial  media  of  exchange.   The  annals  allege  * 
that  in  a.]>.  677  the  first  mint  was  established,  and  that  in  683  an  ordibanoe 
prescribed  that  the  silver  coins  struck  there  should  be  superseded  by  copper. 
But  this  rule  did  not  remain  long  in  force,  nor  have  there  survived  any  coins, 
whether  of  silver  or  of  copper,  certainly  identifiable  as  antecedent  to  the  Wadd  * 
era.    It  was  in  the  year  of  the  Empress  Gcmmyo's  accession  (708)  that  deposits 
of  copper  were  found  in  the  ( "hichibn  district  of  Musashi  prnvinne,  and  the  event 
seemed  sufficiently  important  to  call  for  a  change  of  year-name  tu  Wadd  (refined  ^ 
copper).    Thenceforth,  coins  of  copper — or  more  correctly,  bronze  —  were  ^ 
regularly  minted  and  gradually  took  the  place  of  rice  or  cotton  cloth  as  units  of 
value.  ^ 

It  would  seem  that,  from  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  a  wave  of  mimng 
industry  swept  over  Japan.  Silver  was  procured  from  the  provinces  of  l3ro  and  ^ 
Kli;  copper  from  Inaba  and  Suo,  and  tin  from  Ise,  Tamba,  and  lyo.  All  this  *. 
happened  between  the  years  600  and  708,  but  the  discovery  of  copper  in  the  latter 
year  in  Chichibu  was  on  comparatively  the  largest  scaU  ,  and  may  be  said  to  have  > 
given  the  first  really  substantial  impetus  to  coining.    For  some  unrecorded  3 
reason  silver  pieces  were  struck  first  and  were  followed  by  copper  a  fow  months 
later.   Both  were  of  precisely  the  same  form  —  round  with  a  squar^^^j^J^^g^^le  , 
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middle  to  facilitate  threading  on  a  string  —  both  were  of  the  same  denomination 
(one  mon),  and  both  bore  th^  same  superscriptioa  {Wado  KaihS,  or  "opening 
treasure  of  refined  copper"),  the  shape,  the  denominatioiii  and  the  legend  being 
talm  from  a  coin  of  the  Tang  dynasty  struck  eighty-eight  years  previously. 
It  was  ordered  that  in  using  these  pieces  silver  should  be  paid  in  the  case  of  sums 
of  or  above  four  mon,  and  copper  in  the  case  of  sums  of  or  below  three  mon,  the 
value  of  the  silver  coin  being  four  timos  tlvit  of  the  copper.  But  the  silver  tokens 
soon  ceased  to  be  current  and  copper  niuniiy  oceupied  the  field,  a  position  which 
it  held  for  250  years,  from  708  to  958.  During  that  interval,  twelve  forms  of 
mn  ^  were  struck.  They  deteriorated  bteatiily  iu  quality,  owing  to  growing 
scarcity  of  the  supply  of  copper;  and,  partly  to  compensate  for  the  increased  cost 
of  the  metal,  partly  to  minister  to  official  greed,  the  new  issues  were  declared,  on 
several  occaaons,  to  have  a  value  ten  times  as  great  as  their  inunediate  prede- 
cessors. Conceming  that  value,  the  annals  state  that  in  711  the  purchasing 
power  of  t!ie  mnf}  (i.e, ,  of  the  one-sen  token)  was  sixty  gd  of  rice,  and  as  the  daily 
ration  for  a  full-grown  man  is  five  g^,  it  follows  that  one  sen  originally  sufi&ced 
for  twelve  days'  sustenance.* 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  iu  weaning  the  people  from  their  old  custom 
of  barter  and  inducing  them  to  use  coins.  The  Qovemment  seems  to  have 
recognized  that  there  could  not  be  any  effective  spirit  of  economy  so  long  as 
perishable  goods  represented  the  standiard  of  value,  and  in  order  to  populaiiie 
the  use  of  the  new  tokens  as  well  as  to  encourage  thrift,  it  was  decreed  that 
grades  of  rank  would  be  bestowed  upon  men  who  had  saved  certain  sums  in 
coin.  At  that  time  (711),offi'M;i]  s';\l;iries  had  already  h^en  fixed  in  terms  of  the 
Wado  sen.  The  highest  received  thirty  jjieccs  of  cloth,  one  hundred  hanks  of 
silk  and  two  thousand  mon,  while  in  the  case  of  an  eighth-class  oiiicial  the 
correspondiiig  figures  were  one  piccu  of  cloth  and  twenty  nion.^  The  edict  for 
promoting  economy  embodied  a  schedule  according  to  which,  broadly  speaking, 
two  steps  of  executive  rank  could  be  gained  by  amassing  twenty  thousand  mon 
and  one  step  by  saving  five  thousand. 

Observing  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  sound  token  of  exchange  was 
wholly  disregarded  in  these  Wadd  ficn,  since  their  intrinsic  value  bore  no  appreci- 
able ratio  to  their  purchasing  power,  and  considering  also  the  crudeness  of  their 
manufacture,  it  is  not  suri^rising  to  find  that  within  a  few  months  of  their 
appearance  they  were  extensively  forged.  What  is  much  more  notable  is  that 
the  Wado  sen  remained  in  circulation  for  fifty  years.  The  extraordinary  ratio, 
however,  by  which  copper  and  silver  were  linked  together  originally,  namely, 
4  to  1,  did  not  survive;  in  721  it  wasclianged  to  25  to  10,  and  in  the  following 
year  to  50  to  10.  Altogether,  as  was  not  unnatural,  the  early  treatment  of  this 
coinage  question  by  Japanese  statesmen  showed  no  trace  of  scientific  perception. 
The  practice,  pursued  almost  in%'ariably,  of  multiplying  by  ten  the  purchasing 
power  of  each  new  issue  of  sen,  proved,  of  course,  enormously  profil^ble  to  the 

t>  The  ideograph  sen  signified  originully  a  "fountaiii,"  and  its  employment  to  dempuiie  a 
coin  scetus  to  have  been  suggested  by  ao  idea  aaalogous  to  that  underlying  the  English  ironl 

"currency."] 

p  "At  the  present  time  the  xraigea  of  a  carpenter  are  almost  a  yen  a  day.  Now  the  yen  is 
equal  to  1000  mon  of  the  smaller  sen  and  to  500  mon  of  the  larRor  ones,  so  that  he  could  have 
provided  himself  with  rice,  if  we  count  only  di)0  mon  to  the  yen,  for  sixteen  years  on  the  wages 
which  he  receives  for  one  day's  labour  in  1900."    (Munro  'a  Coin*  of  Japan.)] 

('These  figures  sound  ludicrously  small  if  trniishitrd  into  yirr«'v\(-dny  money,  for  1000 
man  go  to  the  yen,  and  the  latter  beiog  the  eqvuvaleat  of  two  shUiings,  20  nion  represents  loss 
then  a  half-penny.  But  of  course  the  true  calculation  is  that  20  mon  represented  240  days' 
ratioiis  of  rice  in  the  Wadd  schedule  of  values.]  Digitizer  by  Lioogle 
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issuers,  but  could  not  fail  to  distr^  the  peoplu  aud  to  render  unpopular  sucii 
arbitrarily  varying  tokens. 

The  Government  spared  no  effort  to  correct  the  latter  result,  and  some  of  the 
devices  employed  were  genuinely  progressive.  In  that  epoch  travellers  had  to 

carry  their  own  provisions,  and  not  uncommonly  the  supply  ran  short  before 
they  readied  their  destination^  the  result  sometimes  being  death  from  starvation 
on  the  ron  lside.  It  was  tlu  refore  ordered  that  in  every  district  (kori)  a  certain 
portion  of  ru  e  should  be  stored  at  a  (■ouvenit'nt  ph\ce  for  sale  to  wayfarers,  and 
these  were  advised  to  i^rovide  themselves  with  a  few  sen  before  setting  out.  It 
is  evident  that,  biiiee  oiu^  of  tlie  Wadu  coins  sufficed  to  buy  rice  for  twelve  days* 
rations,  a  traveller  was  not  obliged  to  burden  hiuiself  with  many  of  thet^e  tokens. 
Wealthy  persons  in  the  provinces  were  also  admonished  to  set  up  roadside  shops 
for  the  sale  of  rice,  and  anyone  who  thus  diqxMed  of  one  hundred  in  a  year 
was  to  be  reported  to  the  Court  for  special  lewanL  Moreover,  no  district 
governor  (gunryo),  however  competent,  was  counted  eligible  for  promotion 
unl^  he  had  saved  six  thousand  sen,  and  it  was  enacted  that  all  taxes  might 
be  paid  in  copper  coin.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  use  of  metallic  media 
was  limited  for  a  long  time  to  tlie  upper  classes  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
five  home  provinces.   Elsewhere  the  old  habit  of  barter  continued. 

THE  FORTY.FOURTR  SOVBREIGN.  THE  EMPRESS  GENSHO  (A.D.  715-723} 

In  the  year  715,  the  Empress  GemmyO,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  abdicated 
m  favour  of  her  daughter,  Gensho.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  Japanese  history 
of  an  Empress  succeeding  an  Empress. 

HISTOllICAL  COMPILATIOK 

The  reigns  of  these  two  Emj^resses  are  memorable  for  the  compilation  of  the 
two  oldest  Japanese  histories  which  have  been  hai^drd  down  to  the  present 
ei>och,the  Kojiki  and  the  Nihongi;  but  as  the  circuiiiftlunces  iu  which  these  works, 
as  well  as  the  Fudoki  {Records  of  Natwral  Fealures)^  were  written  have  been 
sufficiently  described  already  {vide  Chapter  X)y  it  remains  only  to,  refer  to  a 
custom  inaugurated  by  GemoiyO  in  the  year  (721)  after  the  compilation  of  the 
Nihtmgit  the  custom  of  summoning  to  Court  learned  men  (hahode)  and  leqiiitiBg 
them  to  deliver  lectures  on  that  work.  Subsequent  generations  of  sovereigns 
followed  this  example,  and  to  this  day  one  of  the  features  of  the  New  Year's 
observances  is  a  historical  discourse  in  the  palace.  The  writing  of  history 
became  thenceforth  an  imperially  patronized  oc(  iiiation.  Six  w(»rks,  covering 
the  period  from  697  to  887,  api>eared  m  succession  and  were  known  through  all 
ag(s  as  the  Six  NuiionaL  Hialoriea.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  compilation  of 
all  these  a  leading  part  was  taken  by  one  or  another  of  the  great  Fujiwara  min- 
istersy  and  that  the  fifth  numbered  among  its  authors  the  illustrious  Sugawara 
Michisane. 

THE  FORTY-FIFTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  SHOMU  (A.D.  724-748) 

When  the  Emperor  Monmiu  died  (707),  his  son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  was  too 

yonn*!;  to  sncreed.  Therefore  the  sceptre  came  into  the  hands  of  Mommu's 
mother,  who,  after  a  reign  of  se\  en  years,  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  daughter, 
the  Empress  Censho,  and,  eight  years  later,  the  latter  in  turn  abdicated  in 
favour  of  her  nephew,  Shomu,  who  had  now  reached  man  ^?stat[§jt,n,2§J?6j^iy^5?) 
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mother,  Higami,  was  a  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Puhito,  and  as  the  Fujiwara 
family  did  not  belong  t<»  the  Kwobetsu  class,  she  had  not  attained  the  rank  of 
Empress,  but  had  remained  sinipl}'  Mommu's  consort  (fujin).  Her  son,  the 
Emperor  Shdmu,  married  anotiier  dauo^hter  of  the  same  Fujiwara  Fuhito  by  a 
different  mother;  that  i&  to  say,  he  took  lur  consort  his  own  mother's  lialf-sister, 
Asuka.  This  lady,  Asuka,  laboureil  under  the  same  dLaadvantage  of  hneage 
and  could  not  properly  be  recognized  aa  Bmpieae.  li  is  neeeeeaiy  to  nole  then 
details  for  they  ooostitnte  the  |iref aoe  to  a  remarkable  page  of  Japanese  history. 
Of  Fujiwara  Fuhito's  two  daui^ters,  one,  Higami,  was  the  tnothcr  of  4die  reigning 
Emperor,  ShCmu,  and  the  other,  Asuka,  was  his  consort.  The  blood  relationship 
of  the  Fujiwara  family  to  the  Court  could  scarcely  have  been  more  marked,  but 
its  pubho  leeogmtioa  WJI0  impeded  by  the  defect  in  the  family 1^^ 

THE  FUJIWARA  CONSPIRACY 

Immediately  after  Shomu's  accession,  his  mother,  Hip^ami,  received  the  title 
of  Kwd-taijujin  (Imperial  Clreat  Lady).  But  the  ambition  of  her  family  was 
to  have  her  named  Kwo-taiko  (Empress  Dowager).  The  Emperor  also  desired 
to  raise  hsB  OonsorW  Asuka,  to  the  position  of  Empress.  Consolting  his  ministers 
on  the  sabjeet,  he  encountered-  opposition  from  Prince  Nagaya,  minister  ol  the. 
Left*  Tins  prince,  a  great-grandson  of  the  Emperor  Temmu, -enjoyed  high 
leputation  as  a  scholar,  was  looked  up  to  as  a  statesman  of  great  wisdom,  and 
possessed  much  influence  owing  to  his  exalted  official  position.  He  urged  that 
neither  precedent  nor  law  sanctioned  nomination  of  a  lady  of  the  Shimbetsu 
class  to  the  rank  of  Empress.  The  Dmho  code  was  indeed  very  explicit  on  the 
subject.  In  China,  whither  the  drafters  of  the  code  went  for  models,  no  restric- 
tions were  imposed  on  a  sovereign 's  ciioicc  of  wife.  But  the  Japanese  legislators 
clearly  enacted  that  an  Empress  must  be  taken  from  among  Imperial  princessesi. 
Mnce  Nagaya,  in  his  posUioiLas  minister  of  tlie  Left,  opposed  any  departure 
Irom  that  limr  and  thus  thwarted  the  designs  of  the  Fujiwara. 

The  lady  Asuka  bore  a  son  to  the  Emperor  tliree  years  alter  his  aceeasbn. 
His  Majesty  was  profoundly  pleased.  He  caused  a  general  amnesty  to  be 
proclaimed,  presented  gratuities  to  officials,  and  granted  gifts  to  all  children 
born  on  the  same  day.  When  only  two  months  old,  the  child  was  created 
Prince  Imperial,  but  in  his  eleventh  month  he  fell  ill.  Buddhist  images  were 
cast;  Buddhist  Sutras  were  copied;  oltermgs  were  made  to  the  Kami,  and  an 
amnesty  was  proclaimed.  Nothing  availed.  The  child  died,  and  the  Emperor 
was  distraught  with  grief.  In  this  mcident  the  partisans  of  the  Fujiwara  saw 
their  opportunity.  They  caused  it  to  be  laid  to  Prince  Nagaya 's  charge  that  he 
had  compassed  the  death  of  the  iafant  prince  by  charms  and  ineaotations.  Tw6 
of  the  Fujiwara  nobles  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  accusatioii,  and  they 
condemned  the  prince  to  die  by  his  own  hand.  He  committed  suicide,  and  his 
wife  and  children  died  with  him.  The  travesty  of  justice  was  carefully  acted 
throughout,  A  proclamation  was  issued  promising  capital  punishment  1o  fiuv 
ono.  of  whatever  rank  or  position,  whf>  compassed  the  death  or  injury  of  another 
by  Us  or  incantations,  and,  six  months  later,  the  lady  Asuka  was  formally 
prociauiied  Empress. 

In  one  respect  the  Fujiwara  conspirators  showed  themselves  clumsy.  The 
reaeript  justified  Jkauka's  elevation  by  referenee  td  the  case  of  Iwn,  a  daughter 
of  the  Takenouchi,  whom  the  Emperor  Nintoku  had  made  his  Empress.  But 
the  Takenouchi  family  belonged  to  the  Kwdhetsu  cUss,  and  the  publication  of  a 
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special  edict  in  justification  oould  be  read  ss  seif-ooodeinnation  only.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Fujiwara  had  compassed  tlieir. purpose.    Thenceforth  they  ^Yielded  the 

power  of  the  State  through  the  agency  of  their  daughters.  Tin  y  furnished 
Empresses  and  consorts  to  the  reigning  sovereigns,  and  took  their  own  'wives 
from  the  Minainoto  family,  itself  of  Imperial  lineage.  To  such  an  extent  was 
the  former  practice  followed  that  on  two  occuisioiis  three  Fujiwara  ladies  served 
simultaneously  in  the  palace.  This  happened  when  Go-Reizei  (1222-1232)  had 
a  Fujiwara  Empress,  Kwanko,  and  two  Fujiwara  consorts,  F^imi  and  Hiro.  At 
one  moment  it  bad  seemed  as  thou^  fate  would  interfere  to  thwart  these  astute 
plans.  An  epidemic  of  small-pox,  originating  (735)  in  Kyushu,  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  and  carri^  off  t  he  four  sons  of  Fuhito  —  Muchimwo,  Fusazaki, 
Umakai,  and  Maro — lea\nng  the  family's  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  jimiors,  who 
occupied  only  minor  official  positions.  But  the  Fujiwara  genius  rose  superior 
to  all  vicissitudes.  The  elevation  of  the  lady  Asuka  to  be  Empress  l\omy5 
marks  an  epoch  in  Japanese  history. 

COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  CHINA 

In  Spite  of  the  length  and  perils  of  a  voyage  from  Japan  to  China  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  —  one  embassy  which  sailed  from  Naniwa  in  the 

late  summer  of  059  di<l  not  reach  China  for  107  days  —  the  journey  was  frequent- 
ly made  by  Japanese  stink  nts  of  religion  and  literature,  just  as  the  Chinese,  on 
their  side,  travelled  often  to  India  in  search  of  Buddhist  enlightenment.  This 
access  to  the  refiiiement  and  civilization  of  the  Tang  Court  contributed  largely 
to  Japan's  progress,  both  material  and  moral,  and  is  frankly  acknowledged  by 
her  historians  as  a  main  factor  in  her  advance.  When  ShOmu  reigned  at  Naxay 
the  Court  in  Ghangan  had  entered  the  phase  of  luxury  and  epicurism  which 
usually  preludes  the  ruin  of  a  State.  Famous  literati  thronged  its  portals;  great 
poets  and  painters  enjoyed  its  patronage,  and  annalists  descanted  on  its  magnifip 
cenre.  Some  of  the  works  of  tlu  se  famous  men  were  carried  to  Japan  and  re- 
mained with  her  as  models  and  treasures.  She  herself  showed  that  she  had 
compf'tence  to  win  some  laurels  even  amid  such  a  galaxy.  In  the  year  716, 
Nakauiuru,  a  member  of  the  great  Abe  family,  accompanied  the  Japanese 
ambassador  to  Tang  and  remained  in  China  until  his  death  in  770.  He  was 
known  in  China  as  Chao  Heng,  and  the  great  poet,  Li  Pai,  composed  a  poem  in 
his  m^ory,  while  the  Tang  soverdgn  conferred  on  him  the  posthumous  title  of 
"viceroy  of  Luohou."  Not  less  celebrated  was  Makibi,^  who  went  to  China  at 
the  same  time  as  Nakamaro,  and  after  twenty  years '  close  study  of  Confucius, 
returned  in  735,  having  earned  such  a  reputation  for  profound  knowle<lge  of 
history',  the  five  classics,  jurisprudence,  mathematics,  philosophy,  calendar 
making,  and  other  sciences  that  the  Chiiu^se  parted  with  him  reluctantly.  In 
Japan  he  was  raised  to  the  high  rank  of  asomi,  ami  ultimately  became  minister 
of  the  Right  during  the  reign  of  ShOtoku. 

Such  mcidents  speak  eloquently  of  the  respect  paid  in  Japan  to  mental 
attainments  and  of  the  enlightened  hospitality  of  China.  In  the  realm  of 
Buddhism  perhaps  even  more  than  in  that  of  secular  science,  this  close  inter- 
course made  its  influence  felt.  Priests  went  from  Jajian  to  stud}'  in  China,  and 
priests  came  from  China  to  preach  in  Japan.  During  the  Nara  era,  three  of  these 
men  attained  to  special  eminence.    They  were  Doji,  Gembo,  and  Kaushin. 

['  Gi  IK  rallv  s{)nk(  n  of  as  "Kibi  no  Mabi/'  and  credited  by  tradition  with  the  invention  of 
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Doji  WB8  the  great  propagandist  of  the  Sanron  sect,  whose  tenets  he  had  studied 
in  China  for  sixteen  years  (701-717).  From  plans  prepared  by  him  and  taken 
from  the  monastery  of  Hsi-ming  in  China,  the  temple  Daian-ji  was  built  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Shomu,  and  having  been  richly  endowed^  was  placed 

in  Doji  s  chargo  as  lord-abbot.  Gemlxl,  during  a  sojourn  of  two  years  at  the 
Tanp^  Court,  studied  the  tonets  of  tlie  HossO  sect,  which,  like  the  Sanron,  ron- 
stituted  one  of  the  five  sects  orif^inally  introduced  into  Japan.  Returning  in 
736,  he  presented  to  tiie  Emperor  Siionui  hve  thousand  volumes  of  the  Sutras , 
together  with  a  number  of  Buddhist  images,  and  he  wa^  appointed  abbot  of 
the  celebrated  temple,  KGfulcU'gi.  The  tbird  of  the  above  three  leUigioua 
oelebrities  was  a  Chinese  missionary  named  Kanshin.  He  w^t  to  Japan 
accompanied  by  fourteoi  jmests,  three  nuns,  and  twenty-four  laymen,  and  the 
mission  carried  with  it  many  Buddhist  relics,  images,  and  Sutras.  Summoned 
to  Xara  in  754,  he  was  treattd  with  profound  reverence,  and  on  a  platform  f^perial- 
ly  erected  l)efore  the  temple  Todai-ji,  where  stood  the  colossal  imaKc  of  Bud<iha 
—  to  be  presently  spoken  of  —  the  sovereif^i  and  many  illustrious  per-muiirf  s 
performed  the  most  solemn  rite  of  Buddhism  under  the  ministration  of  iianshm. 
He  established  a  further  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Empress  by  curing  her  of 
an  obstinate  malady,  and  her  Majesty  would  fain  have  raised  him  to  the  highest 
rank  (dai'idjd)  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  But  he  declined  the  honour. 
Subsequently,  the  former  palace  of  Prince  Nittabe  was  given  to  him  as  a  lesidesiee 
and  he  built  these  the  temple  of  8h^ai*ji,  which  still  exists. 

« 

BEUGION  AND  POLITICS 

The  great  Confucianist,  Makibi,  ami  the  Buddhist  prelate,  Gembo,  met  with 
misf ortmie  and  became  the  victims  of  an  imjust  aoeuBati<m  becaose  they  attempt- 
ed to  asseit  the  Imperial  authority  as  superior  to  the  growing  influence  of  the 

Fujiwara.  Makibi  held  the  post  of  ohamberlain  of  the  Empress'  household^ 
and  GembO  officiated  at  the  "Interior  monastery''  (Nai-ddjo)  where  the  mem<* 

bers  of  the  Imperial  family  worshipped  Buddha.  The  Emperor's  mother, 
Higami,  who  on  her  son's  accession  had  received  the  title  of  "Imperial  Great 
Lady"  {vide  mp.),  fell  into  a  state  of  melanchoha  and  invited  Gembo  to 
prescribe  for  her,  which  he  did  successfully.  Thus,  his  influence  in  the  palace 
became  very  great,  and  was  augmented  by  the  piety  of  the  Empress,  who  fre- 
quently listened  to  diseourses  by  the  learned  prelate*  Makibi  naturally  worked 
in  union  with  GembG  in  eonsideration  of  their  similar  antecedents.  Fujiwara 
Hirotsuga  wis  then  governor  of  Yamato.  Witnessing  this  state  of  afifairs 
vnth  uneamness,  he  impeached  Gembo.  But  the  Emperor  credited  the  priest's 
assertions,  and  removed  Hirotsu^u  to  tlie  remote  post  of  Duzai-fu  in  Chikuzen. 
There  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  was  with  some  difficulty  captured  and 
executed.  The  Fujiwara  did  not  tanifly  endure  this  check.  They  exerted 
their  influence  to  procure  the  removal  of  Makibi  and  Gembo  from  the  capital, 
both  being  sent  to  T^sukuahi  (Kyushu),  Makibi  in  the  capacity  of  governor,  and 
Gembo  to  build  the  temple  Kwannon-]i.  GembO  died  a  year  later,  and  it  waa 
commonly  reported  that  the  spirit  of  Hirotsugu  had  compassed  his  destructioni 
while  more  than  one  book,  professing  to  be  historicril,  alleged  that  his  prime 
offence  was  immoral  relations  with  the  "Imperial  Great  Lady,"  who  was 
then  some  sixty  years  of  age!  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  illustrifxis 
scholars  suffered  for  their  fnme  rather  than  for  their  faults,  and  that  their  chief 
offences  were  overshadowmg  renown  and  independence  of  i'ujiwara  paj.i^^|iiy|%y  Googl( 
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BUDDHISM  IN  TH£  NAilA  EPOCH  . 

Fnm  what  has  been  related  aboye  of  the  priests  Kanshin  and  GembO,  H  will 
have  been  observed  that  tlie  Einpf^ror  ShOmu  waB  an  earnest  disaple  of  Budd- 
hism. The  heritage  of  mlministrative  reforms  bequeathed  to  him  by  Tenchi 
and  Temmn  should  have  en^r'-n^v^c*]  his  af  tent  ion,  but  he  subserved  evrr^'thing 
to  religion,  and  thus  the  great  national  work,  bi',o:im  in  the  Daika  era  and  carried 
nearly  to  completion  in  the  Daihd,  suffered  its  first  check.  Some  annalists  have 
pleaded  in  Shdmu 's  behalf  that  he  trusted  religious  influence  to  conriolidate  the 
system  introduced  by  his  predecessors.  However  that  may  be,  bistoty  records 
as  the  most  memorable  event  of  his  reignC  his  abdication  of  the  throne  in  order 
to  enter  religion,  thus  inaugurating  a  practice  which  was  followed  by  several 
subsequent  sovereigns  and  which  materially  helped  the  Fujiwara  family  to  usurp 
the  reality  of  administrative  power.  Shnmn,  on  rcrri\nnp;  the  tonsure, -diangod 
his  name  to  Shoman,  and  thenceforth  took  no  part  in  secular  affairs. 

In  all  this,  however,  his  procedure  marked  a  climax  rather  than  a  departure. 
In  fact,  never  did  any  foreign  creed  receive  a  warmer  welcome  than  that  accorded 
to  Buddhism  by  the  Japanese  after  its  first  Struggle  for  tolerance.  Emperor 
after  Emperor  worshipped  the  Buddha.  £vea  Tenchi,  who  profoundly  admired 
the  Confucian  philosophy  and  whose  experience  of  the  Sogvi  nobles'  treswrnmigfat 
w^  have  prejudiced  him  agaii  f  t!io  faith  they  championed;  and  even  Temmn, 
whose  ideals  took  the  forms  of  frugality  and  militarism,  witc  lavish  in  their 
offerings  at  Buddhist  ceremonials.  The  Emperor  Mommu  enacted  a  law  for  the 
better  control  of  priests  and  nuns,  yet  he  erected  the  temple  Kwannon-ji.  The 
great  Fujiwara  statesmen,  as  Kamatari,  Fuhito,  and  the  rest,  though  they  be- 
longed to  a  family  (the  Nakatomi)  closely  associated  with  Shinio  worship,  were 
reverent  foUowersirf  the  Indian  faith.  ^  Ksmatari  approved  of  his  oldest  son, 
J<Oye,  entering  the  priesthood,  and  sent  him  to  China  to  study  the  fiftcfttw. 
He  also  gave  up  his  residence  at  Yamashina  for  conversion  into  a  OKMiastery. 
Fujiwara  Fuhito  built  the  Kofuku-ji,  and  his  son,  Muchimaro,  when  governor 
of  Omi,  repaired  tanples  in  the  provinoss,  protected  their  domains,  and  erected 
the  Jingu-ji. 

That  among  the  occupants  of  the  throne  during  i()5  years,  from  593  to  758, 
no  less  than  seven  were  females  could  not  but  contribute  to  the  spread  of  a 
religion  which  owed  so  much  to  spectacular  effect.  Every  one  of  these  sovereigns 
lent  earnest  md  to  the  propagation  of  Buddhiidn,  and  the  tendency  of  the  age 
ouhninated  m  the  fanaticism  of  Shdmu,-  re-enforced  as  it  was  by  the  devotion  of 
his  consort,  Komyo.  Tradition  has  wwen'into  a  beautiful  legend  the  nation 's 
impression  of  t liis  lady 's  pief  y.  In  an  access  of  humility  she  vowed  to  wash  the 
}vodies  of  a  tliousand  Ijeggars.  Nine  hiindrpd  and  ninety-nine  hfid  boon  com- 
pleted when  the  last  presented  himself  in  the  form  of  a  loathsome  h'per.  With- 
out a  sign  of  repugnance  the  Empress  continued  her  task,  and  no  sooner  waf* 
the  ablution  concluded  than  the  mendicant  ascended  heavenwards,  a  glory  of 
light  radiathig  from  his  body.  It  is  aho  told  of  ber  that,  having  received  In  a 
dream  a  miniature  golden  imago  the  goddess  of  M^cy  (Kwannon)  holding  a 
baby  in  ber  arms,  she  conceived  a  daughter  who  ultimately  rdgned  as  the 
Eknpresa  Koken.^ 

In  spite,  however,  of  ail  this  seal  for  Buddhism,  the  nation  did  not  entirely 


pTbe  reBemblaooe  hetwocn  the  legend  and  thr  Bu(ltilii''t  account  of  the  Incamatioo 
is  p\nm.  It  hm  to  hr  rememhrred  that  Neetonaos had  carried  CbrMttanity  to  the  Tang  Court 
ioug  before  the  days  of  Komyd-l  '  DiQiUzeci  by  Google 
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abandon  its  traditional  faith.  The  original  colt  had  been  ancestor  worship. 
ESach  great  family  had  its  uji  no  Kamif  to  whom  it  made  offerings  and  presented 
supplications.  These  deiti(\s  were  now  supplemented,  not  supplanted,  Thoy 
were  grafted  upon  a  Buddhist  stem,  and  shrinrs  of  the  uji  no  Kmnii  became 

njf-fera,  or  "nji  temples."*  Thenceforth  the  temple  {tcra)  took  precedence 
of  the  shrine  (yashiro).  When  spoken  of  tof];rther  they  became  ji-shn.  This 
was  the  bejicinning  of  Rydhu  Shinto,  or  mixed  Shi/tld,  which  found  full  expression 
when  Buddhist  teachers,  obedient  to  a  s])irit  of  toh'ration  born  of  their  belief  in 
the  doctrines  of  metempsychosis  and  universal  perfectibility,  asserted  the  creed 
that  the  ShiniS  Kami  were  amtiars  (incarnations)  of  the  numerous  Buddhas. 

The  Naia  epoch  has  not  bequeathed  to  posterity  many  relics  of  the  great 
religious  edifices  that  came  into  existence  under  Imperial  patronage  during  its 
seventy-five  years.  Built  almost  wholly  of  wood,  these  temples  were  gradually 
destroyed  by  fire.  One  object,  however,  defied  the  agent  of  destruction.  It  is 
a  bronze  Buddha  of  huge  proportions,  known  now  to  all  the  world  as  the  "Nara 
Daihutsm.*'  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  the  fiftoonth  yur  of 
Tcmbijo  -  -  7lh  of  November,  743  —  the  Emperor  Shomu  proc  laiined  liis  mten- 
t  iun  of  undertaking  this  work.  The  rescript  making  the  announcenu  iit  is  extant, 
it  sets  out  ijy  declaring  that  "through  the  influence  and  authority  of  Buddha 
the  country  enjoys  tranquillity,"  and  while  warning  the  provincial  and  district 
governors  against  in  any  way  constraining  the  people  to  take  part  in  the  project, 
it  promises  that  every  contributor  shall  be  welcome,  even  though  he  bring  no 
more  than  a  twig  to  feed  the  furnace  or  a  handful  of  clay  for  the  mould.  The 
actual  work  of  casting  began  in  717  and  was  completed  in  three  years,  after  seven 
failures.  The  image  was  not  cast  in  its  entirety;  it  was  built  up  with  ])ionze 
plates  soldered  tof::ether.  A  sittinj:^  presentment  of  the  Buddlia,  it  had  a  ht  if^ht 
of  fifty-three  and  a  half  feet  and  the  face  was  sixteen  feet  long,  wliile  on  either 
side  was  an  attendant  bosatsu  standing  thirty  feet  high.  For  the  hnage,  U8(j,()iiU,- 
000  lbs.  of  copper  were  needed,  and  on  the  gilding  of  its  surface  870  lbs.  of 
refined  gold  were  used. 

These  figures  represented  a  vast  fortune  in  the  eighth  century.  Indeed  it 
seemed  likely  that  a  sufficiency  of  gold  would  not  be  procurable,  but  fortunately 
in  the  year  749  the  yellow  metal  was  found  in  the  province  of  Mutsu,  and  people 
regarded  the  timely  discovery  as  a  special  dispensation  of  Buddha.  Tlie  great 
hall  in  which  the  imapce  stood  had  a  height  of  120  feet  and  a  widtli  of  290  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  hesith'  it  two  pagodas  rose  to  a  height  of  21)0  feet  each. 
Throughout  the  ten  years  occiqiirrl  in  the  task  of  collecting  materials  and  ca.sting 
this  Daibutsu,  the  Emperor  soicnmly  worshipped  llushaiia  Buddha  three  times 
daily,  and  on  its  completion  he  took  the  tonsure.  It  was  not  until  the  year  752, 
however,  that  the  final  ceremony  of  unveihng  took  place  —  technically  called 
''opening  the  eyes"  {kaigan).  On  that  occasion  the  Empress  Koken,  attended 
by  all  the  great  civil  and  military  dignitaries,  held  a  magnificent  f  §te,  and  in  the 
followmg  year  the  temple— ^TOdai-ji  —  was  endowed  with  the  taxes  of  five 
thousand  households  and  the  revenue  from  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of 
rice^elds.  ' 

PROVINCIAL  TEMPLES 

While  all  this  religious  f<'rvour  was  finding  co.stly  expression  among  tiie 
aristocrats  in  Nara,  the  propagandists  ami  patrons  of  Buildhism  did  not  neglect 

f  Thus.  KdfuktTjji,  Tiuilt  by  Kainatari  and  Fuhito  was  callod  O-Xakafmni  no  uji-kra; 
Onjo-ji,  erected  by  Otomo  Suguri,  was  known  aa  Ototno  no  vji-tcra,  and  so  forth.]  Q,g|j,^Q^  Google 
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the  masses.  In  the  year  741,  provincial  temples  were  officially  declared  essential 
to  the  State's  well-being.  These  edifices  had  their  origin  at  an  earlier  date. 
During  the  reign  of  Temmu  (673-686)  an  Imperial  rescript  ordered  that  through- 
out the  whole  country  every  household  should  provide  itself  with  a  Buddhist 
shrine  and  place  therein  a  sacred  image.  When  the  pious  Empress  Jito  occupied 
the  throne  (690-696),  the  first  proselytizing  mission  was  despatched  to  the  Ezo, 
among  whom  many  converts  were  won;  and,  later  in  the  same  reign,  another 


Paooda  or  Yakcshi-ji,  Nara 

rescript  directed  that  a  certain  Suira — the  Konkwd  myo-kyo,  or  Sutra  of  Golden 
Effulgence — should  be  read  during  the  first  month  of  every  year  in  each  prov- 
ince, the  fees  of  the  officiating  priests  and  other  expenses  being  defrayed  out 
of  the  local  official  exchequers. 

During  Monnnu's  time  (697-707),  Buddhist  hierarchs  (kokushi)  were 
appointed  to  the  provinces.  Their  chief  functions  were  to  expound  the  Sutra 
and  to  offer  prayers.  The  devout  Shfimu  not  only  distributed  numerous 
copies  of  the  Sutras,  but  also  carried  his  zeal  to  the  length  of  commanding  that 
every  province  should  erect  a  sixteen-foot  image  of  Shaka  with  attendant 
bosatsu  (Bodhisattva) ,  and,  a  few  years  later,  he  issued  another  command  that 
each  province  must  provide  itself  with  a  pagoda  seven  storeys  high.  By  this 
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last  rescript  the  provincial  temples  (kokubunrji)  were  called  into  official  ex- 
istenoey  and  presently  their  number  was  increased  to  two  in  each  province, 
one  for  priests  and  one  for  mms.  The  kokusfii  attached  to  these  temples 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  propagandism  and  rehgious  education  side  b}'  side  with 
the  provincial  pundits  (kunihakase) ,  whose  duty  was  to  instruct  the  people  m 
law  and  Hterature;  but  it  is  on  record  that  the  results  of  the  iormer's  labours 
were  mucii  muie  cuiiipicauu^i  Lhau  iiioae  of  the  latter. 

QYOGI 

It  18  said  to  have  been  mainly  at  the  instance  of  the  Empress  KOmyO  that  the 
great  image  of  Todai-ji  was  constructed  and  the  provmcud  temples  were  estab- 
lished. But  undoubtedly  the  original  impulse  came  from  a  priest,  Gyogi.  Ho 
was  one  of  those  men  w^io  seem  to  have  been  specially  designed  by  fate  for  the 
work  they  undertake.  GyOgi,  said  to  have  been  of  Korean  extraction,  had  no 
learning  like  that  which  won  respect  for  Kanshin  and  Geniho.  But  he  was 
amply  gifted  witii  the  personal  magnetism  which  has  always  distinguished 
notably  saocflBSful  propagamfista  of  religion.  Wherever  be  preadied  and 
prayed,  thousands  of  priests  and  laymen  floclced  to  hear  him,  and  so  supreme 
WBS  his  influence  tiiat  under  his  direction  the  people  gladly  undertook  extensive 
worics  of  bridge  building  and  road  making.  Like  Shotoku  Tcsishif  his  name  Is 
associated  by  traditicm  with  achievements  not  properly  assignable  to  him,  as 
the  invention  of  the  potter's  wheel  —  though  it  bp^n  in  use  for  centuries 
before  his  tini(^  —  and  the  production  of  vjirious  works  ai  art  which  can  scarcely 
have  occupu'^1  liip  attention  of  a  religious  zealot.  By  order  of  the  Empress 
Gensho,  Gyogi  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  time,  such  a  disturbing  effect  did 
his  propagandism  produce  on  men's  pursuit  of  ord'mary  bread  winning;  but  he 
soon  emerged  from  durance  and  was  taken  into  reverent  favour  by  the  Emfwror 
ShOmu,  who  attached  four  hundred  priests  as  his  disciples  and  conferred  on  him 
the  titles  of  Dai^jd  (Great  Hierarch)  and  Dai-Bosatsu  (Great  Bodhisattva). 

The  enigma  of  the  people's  patience  under  the  stupendous  burdens  imposed 
on  them  by  the  fanatic  piety  of  Rhonm  and  his  consort,  Komyo,  finds  a  solution 
in  the  co-operation  of  Gydgi,  whose  speech  and  presence  exercised  more  influence 
than  a  hundred  Imperial  edicts.  It  is  recordecl  that,  by  way  of  corollary  to  the 
task  of  reconciling  the  nation  to  the  Nara  Court 's  pious  extravagance,  Gyogi 
compassed  the  erection  of  no  less  than  forty-nine  temples.  But  perhaps  the 
most  memorable  event  in  bis  career  was  the  part  he  took  in  reconciling  the  in« 
digenous  faith  and  the  imported.  However  fervent  ShOmu 's  belief  in  Buddhism, 
the  country  he  ruled  was  the  country  of  the  Kami,  and  on  descent  from  the  Kami 
his  own  title  to  the  throne  rested.  Thus,  qualnis  of  conscience  may  well  have 
visited  him  when  he  remembered  the  comparatively  neglected  shrine  of  the  Sun 
goddess  at  Ise.  Gyogi  undertook  to  consult  the  will  of  the  goddess,  and  carried 
back  a  revelation  which  he  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  Amat  erasu  should  be 
regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  tlie  Budciha.  The  Emperor  then  despatched  to 
Ise  a  minister  of  State  who  obtained  an  oracle  capable  of  similar  interpretation, 
and,  on  the  night  after  receipt  of  this  utterance,  the  goddess,  appearing  to  his 
Majesty  in  a  vision,  told  him  that  the  sun  was  Bhrushana  (Vairotchana  Tathagar 
ta);  or  Dainishi  (Great  Sun)  Nyorai. 

Thus  was  originated  a  theory  which  enabled  Buddhism  and  Shinto  to  walk* 
hand  in  hand  for  a  thousand  years,  the  theory  that  the  Shinto  Kami  are  avalan 

of  the  Buddha.  Some  historiana  contend  that  this  idea  must  have  been  evolved  ^  , 
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and  accepted  before  the  maturity  of  the  project  for  casting  the  coloKsal  inuige  at 
Nura,  and  that  the  credit  j)robably  belongs  to  Genibo;  others  attribute  il  to 
the  immortal  priest  Kfikai  (Kol)o  Daislu'),  who  is  saitl  to  have  elaborated  the 
doctrine  in  the  early  years  of  the  niniii  century,    Botli  seem  wrong. 

SUPERSTITIONS 

Side  by  side  with  the  vigorous  Buddhism  of  the  Nara  epoch,  strange  supersti* 
tioDS  obtained  currency  and  credence.  Two  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrating 
the  mood  of  the  age,  One  related  to  an  ascetic,  En  no  Ubasoku,  who  was 
worshipiKjd  by  the  people  of  Kinai  unrkr  the  name  of  En  no  Gyoja  (En  the 
anchorite).  He  lived  in  n  eavo  on  Katsuragi  Mount  for  forly  years,  wore  gar- 
mentsniiuU'  of  wistaria  bark,andate()nly  ])in»  l('uvt'HBteepediuspringwater.  Dur- 
ing the  niglit  he  conipeilt'd  demons  to  draw  water  and  gather  lirewood,  and  dur- 
ing the  day  he.  rode  upon  clouds  of  five  colours.  The  Kami  Hitokotonushi, 
having  been,  threatened  by  him  for  neglecting  bis  orders^  inspired  a  man  to 
accuse  him  of  treasonable  designs,  and  the  Emperor  Mommii  sent  soldiers  to 
arrest  him.  But  as  he  was  able  to  evaih^  them  by  recourse  to  his  art  of  flyingi 
they  apjirehended  his  mother  in  his  sti^ad,  whereupon  he  at  once  gave  himself  up. 
In  consideration  of  his  filial  piety  his  punishmoiijt  was  commuted  to  exile  on  an 
island  olT  the  Izu  coast,  and  in  d(  ference  to  tiie  Imperial  orders  he  remained  there 
quietly  throughout  the  day,  but  devoted  the  night  to  flying  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Tuji  or  glitUug  over  the  sea.  This  En  no  Ciyoja  was  the  founder  of  a 
sect  of  priests  calling  themselves  Yaniabuski.  ,  ♦ 

The  second  superstition  relates  to  one  of  the  genii  named  Kume.  By  the 
practice  of  asceticism  he  obtained  supernatural  power,  and  wbUe  riding  one  day 
upon  a  cloud,  he  passed  above  a  beautiful  g^rl  washing  clothes  in  a  river,  and 
became  so  enamoured  of  Ikt  that  he  lost  his  superhuman  capacities  and  lett  at 
her  feet.  She  became  his  wife.  Years  afterwards  it  chanced  that  he  was  called 
out  for  forced  labour,  and,  being  taunted  by  t  he  oflicials  as  a  pseudo-genius,  he 
fasted  and  prayed  for  S(.'ven  days  and  seven  nights.  On  the  eiKhth  morni?^{^  a 
thunder-storm  visited  the  8c«^ne,  and  after  it,  a  quantity  of  lu^avy  timber  was 
found  to  have  been  moved,  witliout  any  human  elTort,  from  the  forest  to  the 
site  of  the  projected  building.  The  Emperor,  besriag  of  this,  granted  him 
forty-five  acres,  on  which  he  built  the  temple  of  Kume-dera. 

Such  talcs  found  credence  in  the  Nara  epoch,  and  indeed  aJl  tfarou|^,  the 
annals  of  early  Japan  there  runs  a  well-marked  thread  of  Buperstitioii  which 
owed  something  of  its  obtrusiveness  to  intercourse  with  Korea  and  China, 
whence  came  professors  of  the  arts  of  invisiliility  and  mapic.  A  thimder  deity 
making  his  occjusional  abodo  in  lofty  tri'es  is  frrjivcly  spoken  of  in  the  ctuifcxt  of  a 
campaign,  and  if  at  one  moment  a  river  is  inhabiti-d  hy  a  semi-human  monster, 
at  another  a  fish  formed  like  a  child  is  caught  in  tlie  sea.  There  is,  of  course,  an 
herb  of  longevity  —  "a  plant  resembling  coral  in  sliape,  with  clustering  leaves 
ftnd  branches;  some  red,  others  purple,  others  black,  others  golden  eoloured,  end 
some  changing  their  colours  in  the  four  seasons."  In  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Kog>'oku,  witches  and  wi/ards  })et  ray  the  people  into  all  sorts  of  extravagances; 
and  a  Korean  acolyte  has  for  friend  a  tiger  which  teaches  him  all  manner  of 
wondi  rful  arts,  among  others  that  of  healing  any  disease  with  a  magic  needle. 
Later  on,  these  and  cognate  creations  of  credulity  take  their  appropriate  places 
in  the  realm  of  folk-lore,  but  tliey  rank  with  ^'filnT  history  in  the  ancient  annals. 
Zx^  tjUia  respect  Japan,  did  not  ditier  from  other  early  peoples. 
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THE  FORtT^XTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPRESS  KOEEN  (A.D.  740-758) 

In  July,  749,  the  Emperor  Sh5mu  abdiGated  in  favour  of  his  daughter, 
Pnncesa  Abe^  koowii  in  history  as  KOkeiib  Her  mother  was  the  celebrated 
PriacesB  Aeufca,  whoi,  in  epite  of  the  Shmbet^u  lineage  of  her  Fajiwara  family, 

had  been  made  ShOmu 's  EmpuBss,  and  whose  name  had  been  changed  to  Kr)iiiyo 
(Refulgence)  in  token  of  her  iUustriotis  p'u  ty.  The  daughter  inherited  aU  the 
mother's  romance,  but  in  her  case  it  often  doponoratrd  into  a  passion  more 
clomi  ntary  thun  religious  ersta^y.  Shoniu,  having  no  son,  made  his  daughter 
heir  to  the  tlirunc.  Japam  sc  iiistory  furnished  no  prcLedent  for  such  a  step. 
The  custom  had  always  been  that  a  rtign  ceased  on  the  death  of  a  i^vereign 
unless  the  Crown  Prince  had  not  yet  reached  maturity,  in  "wchich  event  Im 
mother,  or  some  other  nearly  related  priaceBs,  occupied  the  throne  imtil  he  came 
of  age  and  then  surrendered  the  reigns  of  government  to  his  hands.  Such  had 
been  the  practice  in  the  ca^  of  the  lunpresses  JitO,  Genuny5»  and  Gensho. 
SbGmu,  however,  not  only  bequeathed  the  tlirone  to  a  princess,  but  while  himself 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  abdicated  in  her  favour. 

Thereafter,  at  the  recognized  instance  of  the  all-powerful  Fujiwara  family, 
Erap>erors  often  surrendered  the  sceptre  to  their  heirs,  themselves  retiring  into 
religious  life  with  the  secular  title  of  Da-joko  ((ireat  ex-I'^iii]ier()r)  and  the 
ecclesiastical  designation  of  Ho-o  (pontiff).  Shoiuu  was  liie  oi  igmator  of  this 
practice,  but  the  annals  are  sUent  as  to  the  motive  that  inspired  him.  It  w91 
be  presently  seen  that  under  the  skilful  manipulation  of  tiie  Fujiwara  nobles, 
this  device  of  abdication  became  a  potent  aid  to  their  usurpation  of  administra- 
tive power,  and  from  that  point  of  view  the  obvious  inference  is  that  ShOmu's 
unprecedented  step  was  taken  at  their  suggestion.  But  the  Buddhist  propagan- 
dists, also,  were  profoundly  interested.  That  the  sovereign  himself  should  take 
the  tonsure  could  not  fail  to  confer  marked  prestij^e  on  the  Chureh.  It  is  prolj- 
able,  therefore,  that  Shonui  was  swayed  by  both  influences  —  tliat  of  the 
Buddhists,  who  worked  frankly  in  the  cause  of  tlieir  creed,  and  tliat  of  the 
Fujiwara,  who  desired  to  see  a  lady  of  their  own  lineage  upon  the  throne. 

KOKEN  AND  NAKA.MARO 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Emperor  Sh5mu  and  his  consort,  Koniyd,  liore  fruit 
during  the  reign  of  Kokcn.  In  the  third  year  after  Shomu's  abdication,  a 
decree  was  issutMl  prohibiting  the  taking  of  Hfc  in  any  form.  This  imposed  u]X)n 
the  State  the  responsil)ility  of  making  donations  of  ric«  to  support  the  fisliermcn, 
whose  source  of  livelihood  was  cut  off  by  the  decr<'e.  Further,  at  the  ceremonj' 
of  opening  the  public  worsliip  of  the  great  inuige  of  Buddha,  the  Empress  in 
person  led  the  vast  proeessioii  of  military,  civil,  and  relifpous  dignitaries  to  the 
temple  TOdai-jL  It  was  a  fdte  of  unparalleled  dimensions.  AU  officials  of  the 
fifth  grade  and  upwards  wore  fuU  uniform,  and  all  of  lesser  grades  wore  robes 
of  the  colour  appropriate  to  their  rank*  Ten  thousand  Buddhist  priests  officiat- 
ed, and  the  Imperial  musicians  were  re-enforced  by  those  from  all  the  temples 
throughout  the  home  provinces.  Buddhism  in  Japan  had  never  previously 
received  such  splendid  homage. 

ill  the  evening,  the  Empress  visited  the  residence  of  the  grand  eouneillor, 
Fujiwara  no  Nakamaro.  Fourteen  hundred  years  had  elapsed,  according  to 
Japanese  history,  since  the  first  of  the  Yamato  sovereigns  set  up  his  Court,  and 
never  had  the  In^Mrial  house  incurred  such  disgrace  as  now  befell  it*  Fujiwam 
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no  Nakamaro  was  a  grandson  of  the  great  Kamatari.  He  held  the  rank  of 
dainagun  and  wa^  at  once  a  learned  man  and  an  able  administrator.  From  the 
time  of  that  yisit  to  the  TamunMUhtei  (Tamura  mansion),  as  hU  reddence  was 
called,  the  Empress  repaired  thither  Irequeotly,  and  finally  made  it  a  detached 
palace  imder  the  name  of  TaniwrormtHmffo,  Those  that  tried  to  put  an  end  to 
the  liaison  were  themselves  driven  from  office,  and  Nakamaro 's  influence  became 
daily  stronger. 

THE  FORTY-SEVENTH  SOVEREION,  THE  EMPEROR  JUNNIN  (75a-764  A.D.) 

In  August,  758,  the  Empress,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  nominally  abdicatetl 
in  favour  of  the  Crown  Prince,  Junnin,  but  continued  to  discharge  all  the 
functions  of  government  herself.  Her  infatuation  for  Nakamaro  seemed  to 
increase  daily.  She  bestowed  on  him  titles  of  admiration  and  endearment  under 
the  guise  of  homon^Tnous  ideographs,  and  she  also  bestowed  on  him  in  perp)etuity 
the  revenue  from  3000  households  and  250  acres  of  land.  But  KOken 's  caprice 


ThB  KaSUOA  JUiJA  SUBINE  AT  NaBA 


took  a  new  turn.  She  became  a  nun  and  transferred  her  affection  to  a  priest,  fi 
Yuge  no  DidcyO.  Nakamaro  did  not  tamely  endure  to  be  thus  discarded.  He 

raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  found  that  the  nun  could  be  as  relentless  as  the  *  -4 
Empress  had  been  gracious.   The  rebellion  —  known  by  irony  of  fate  as  that  ij 
of  Osliikatsu  (the  Conqueror),  which  was  one  of  the  names  bosto\vt»d  on  him  by  ^. 
Kdkcn  in  the  sfa»«on  of  her  favour  —  proved  a  brief  struggle.    Naknmaro  fell 
in  battle  and  liis  IhiuI,  together  withthose  of  his  wife,  his  children,  antl  his  devoted  Jd 
followers  to  the  number  of  thirty-four,  was  despatched  to  Kara.    The  tumult 
had  a  more  serious  sequel.   It  was  mainly  through  Nakamaro 's  influence  that 
Junnin  had  been  crowned  six  years  previously,  and  his  Majesty  naturally  made  • 
no  secret  of  his  aversion  for  the  new  favourite.  The  Dowager  Empress  -—so  « 
Koken  had  called  herself  —  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.   In  the  very  month  i| 
following  Nakamaro 's  destruction,  she  charged  that  the  Emperor  was  in  collusion  :j 
with  the  rebel;  despatehed  a  force  of  troops  to  surround  the  palace;  dethroned 
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Junnin;  defended  him  to  the  rank  of  a  prince,  and  sent  him  and  his  mother  into 
exile,  where  the  conditions  of  confinement  were  Tiiade  so  intoierabie  that  the  exn 
Kmperor  attempted  to  cscapo,  was  captured  and  killed. 


THB  rORTY-EIOHTH  80VEBGIGN,  THE  BMPBE6S  SHOTOKU  (7S»-770  AJ>.) 

The  nun  KOken  now  abandoned  the  veil  and  re^scended  the  throne  und^ 
the  name  of  ShOtoku.  Her  affection  for  DOkyO  had  been  augmented  by  his 

constant  ministrations  during  her  ilhiess  while  on  a  visit  to  the  "detatched 
palace  "  at  Omi,  and  she  conferred  on  him  a  priestly  title  which  made  him  rank 
equally  with  the  prime  minister.  All  the  civil  and  military  magnates  had  to 
pay  homage  to  him  at  the  festival  of  the  New  Y(  ar  in  his  exalted  capacity. 
Yet  her  Majesty  was  not  satisfied.  Another  step  of  promotion  was  p>ossible. 
In  the  year  after  her  second  a,>5ccnt  of  the  throne  she  named  him  116-6  (pontiff), 
a  title  never  previously  borne  by  any  save  her  father,  the  ex-Emperor  Shomu. 
Dokyo  rose  fully  to  the  level  of  the  occasion.  He  modelled  his  life  In  every 
respect  on  that  of  a  sovereign  and  assumed  complete  control  of  the  administni- 
tion  of  the  emphre.  He  not  oidy  fared  sumptuously  but  also  built  many  temples^ 
snd  as  the  Empress  was  not  less  extravagant,  the  burden  of  tsxation  became 
painfully  heavy.  But  the  priestly  favourite,  wlm  Ffvnis  to  have  now  conceived 
the  nmhition  of  ascentiing  the  throne,  abated  nothmg  of  his  pomp.  Whether  at 
his  ins>tigation  or  because  his  favour  had  become  of  paramount  importance  to 
all  men  of  ambition,  Asomaro,  governor  of  the  Dazai-Ju,  informed  the  Empress 
that,  accordmg  to  an  oracle  delivered  by  the  god  of  War  (Hachiman)  at  Usa,  the 
nation  would  enjoy  tranquillity  and  prosperity  if  DokyO  were  its  ruler. 

The  Empress  had  profound  lefverence  for  Hachiman,  as.  Indeed,  was  well 
known  to  A  omaro  and  to  DOkyO.  Yet  she  hesitated  to  take  this  extreme  step 
without  fuller  assurance.  She  ordered  Wake  no  Kiyomaro  to  proceed  to  Usa 
and  consult  tho  deity  once  more.  KiyoniHro  was  a  fearless  patriot.  That 
Shotoku's  ciiuice  fell  on  him  at  this  juncture  might  well  have  been  rr-garded  by 
his  countrymen  as  an  intervention  of  heaven.  Before  Retting  out  he  had 
unequivocal  evidence  of  what  was  to  be  expected  at  Doky5 's  iiands  by  the  bearer 
of  a  favourable  revelation  from  Hachiman.  Yet  the  answer  eanled  bock  by 
him  from  the  XJsa  shrine  was  expheitly  fetal  to  DokyO's  hope.  "Since  the 
establislunent  of  the  State  the  distinction  of  sovereign  and  subject  has  been  ob* 
served.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  subject  becoming  sovereign.  The  successor 
of  the  throne  must  be  of  the  Imperial  family  and  a  usurper  is  to  be  rejected." 
Dol\>'o's  math  was  extreme.  He  ordered  that  Kiyomaro 's  name  should  be 
changed  to  Kegaremaro,  wjiich  was  equivalent  to  substituting  "foul"  for 
"fair;"  he  banished  him  to  Osumi  in  the  extreme  south  of  Kyushii,  and  he  sent 
emissaries  whose  attempt  to  assassinate  him  was  balked  by  a  thunder-storm. 
But  before  he  could  bring  any  fresh  design  to  maturity,  the  Empress  died. 
D5ky5  and  Asomaio  were  banished,  and  Kiyomaro  was  recalled  from  exile. 

Historians  have  been  much  perplexed  to  account  for  the  strangely  apathetic 
demeanour  of  the  high  digmtaries  of  State  in  the  presence  of  such  disgraceful 
doings  as  those  of  the  Empress  and  hrr  favourite.  They  specially  blame  Kibi 
no  Makibi,  the  great  scholar.  He  had  recovered  from  his  temporary  eclipse  in 
connexion  with  the  revolt  of  Fujiwara  Hirotsugu,  and  he  held  the  office  of 
minister  of  the  Right  during  a  great  part  of  Ksken 's  reign.  Yet  it  is  not  on 
record  that  he  offered  any  remonstrance.  The  same  criticism,  however,  seems 
to  apply  with  not  less  justice  to  his  immediate  predeeeasors  in  the  post  of 
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ministers  of  the  Eight,  Tachibana  no  Moroe  and  Fujiwara  no  Toyonari;  t4>  the 
minister  of  the  L<'ft,  Fujiwara  no  Nagate;  to  the  second  councillor,  Fujiwara 
no  Matate,  and  to  the  privy  councillors,  Fujiwara  no  Yoshitsugu,  Fujiwara  no 
Momokawa,  and  Fujiwara  no  Uwona.  It  wa«  with  the  Fujiwara  families  that 
the  responsibility  rested  chiefly,  and  the  general  eonduet  of  the  FUjiwara  at  that 
period  of  history  forbids  us  to  constrae  their  apparent  indifference  ih  a  wholly 
bad  «en9e«  Ftd>ably  the  simplefit  esqilviatiqii  is  the  true  one:  KOtai  herself 
was  a  Fujiwara. 


.  In  the  days  of  Shdmu  and  Koken  administrative  abuses  were  not  limited  to 
the  <  ;ipital,  they  extended  to  the  provinces  also.  Anunig  the  Datka  and  Daihd 
laws,  the  tirst  that  proved  to  be  a  failure  was  that  relating  to  provincial  governors. 
At  the  outset  men  of  ability  were  chosen  for  these  important  posts,  and  tlieir 
term  of  service  was  limited  to  four  years.  Soon,  however,  they  began  to 
petition  for  reappointment,  luid  under  the  sway  of  tlio'  Empress  Koken  via 
media  was  found  by  extending  the  period  ol  office  to  six  yeam.  Moreover, 
whereas  at  first  a  newly  appointed  govemor  was  inipposed  to  liTe  in  the  official 
residence  of  his  predecessor,  it  quickly  became  thecostom  to  build  anew  manaion 
for  the  incoming  dignitary  and  leave  the  OUtgcnng  undisturbed. 

What  that  involved  is  pluin  when  wo  oh^orve  th;it  such  edifices  were  all 
constructed  l)y  forced  laljour.  Th<'s«'  go\  (  imiufs  usuaily  possessed  large  domains, 
acquired  during  their  period  of  olhce.  The  Court  endeavoured  to  check  them 
by  despatching  inspectors  (anmlsurski)  to  exannne  and  report  ou  current 
conditions;  but  that  device  availed  little.  Moreover,  the  provincial  governors 
exercised  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  district  governors  (gmuhi) 
in  their  provinces,  althou^  this  evil  system  had  been  prohibited  in  the  time  of 
GemmyO.  In  connexion,  too,  with  the  rice  collected  for  public  purposes^  there 
were  abuses.  This  rice,  so  long  as  it  lay  in  the  official  storehouses,  represented 
so  much  idle  capital.  The  provincial  governors  utilized  it  by  lending  the  grain 
to  the  fanners  in  tlir  spring,  partly  for  seed  purposes  and  partly  for  food,  on 
condition  that  it  sliould  be  paid  l)aek  in  tlie  autumn  with  fifty  per  cent,  increment. 
Subsequently  this  exorbitant  figure  was  re<luced  to  thirty  per  cent.  But  the 
result  was  ruin  for  many  farmers.  They  had  to  hand  over  their  ficldi*  and  houses 
or  eell  themselves  into  bondage. 

Thus,  outlaws,  living  by  plunder,  became  a  common  feature  of  the  timje>  and . 
there  arose  a  need  for  guards  more  capable  than  those  supplied  by  the  system  of 
partial  conscription.  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  ShOmu,  the  sons  and  broihera  of 
di-striet  governors  (gumhi).  proficient  in  archery  and  equestrianism  were  sum- 
moned from  Omi,  Ise,  Mino,  and  Echizen,  and  to  them  was  assigncfl  thf;  duty  of 
guarding  the  public  storehouses  in  the  provinces.  At  the  same  time  many  men 
of  prominence  and  influence  began  to  organize  guards  fur  their  private  protcc- 
tiuu.  i  iii^  was  contrary  to  law,  but  the  condition  of  the  time  seemed  to  warrant 
it,  and  the  authorities  were  powerless  to  prevent  it.  The  ultimate  supremacy  of 
the  military  class  had  its  origin  hi  these  circumstancea.  The  Government  itself 
waa  constrained  to  organise  special  corps  for  dealing  witii  the  brigands  and 
pirates  who  infested  the  country  and  the  coasts. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  a  Japanese  historian  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Yamato 
were  at  their  zenith  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  Emperors  .limmu,  Tt^mmu,  and 
Mommu,  ?>on"i  the  be'j-inning  of  the  eighth  century  they  began  to  decline. 
For  that  decline,  Buddhibm  was  largely. responfiible.   Buddhism  gave  to  Japan 
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a  noble  creed  in  the  place  of  a  colourlcds  cult  ;  gave  to  her  art  ainl  refint  nu  nt,  but 
gave  to  her  also  something  like  financial  ruin.  The  Indian  faith  spread  with  , 
wonderful  rapicfity  among  aU  oiassee  and  betray«d  them  into  fanatical  extrava- 
ganoe.  Anyone  who  did  not  ervd  or  contribute  largely  to  the  erection  of  a 
tempi or  a  pagoda  was  not  admitted  to  the  ranlLS  of  humanity.  Men  readily 
sacnticed  their  c<?tates  to  form  templo  domains  or  to  purchase  P(  rfs  (tern-yakko) 
to  till  th(  in.  The  sublimity  of  th("^o  rditiccs;  sohniin  prandeur  of  ihv  images 
rnshrliied  then*:  the  dazzling  and  <\\(juisite  art  lavished  on  their  decoration  :  the 
Btrauge  splendour  of  tlie  whole  display  might  well  suggest  to  the  Jupanubc  the 
work  of  some  supernatural  agencies. 

Ii^  the  Nara  epoch,  the  Goremment -spent  fully  one-half  of  its  total  income 
on  works  of  piety.  Nd  country  except  in  time  of  war  ever  devoted  so  much  to 
unproductive  expenditures.  The  enormous  quantities  of  copper  used  for  casting 
images  not  only  exhausted  the  produce  of  the  mines  but  also  made  large  inroads 
upon  the  curreney,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ms/j  heinp  thro^%^l  into  the  melting- 
pot.  In  700  it  was  found  that  the  volume  of  privately  coined  cash  excee<led  one- 
half  of  the  State  income,  and  under  pretext  that  to  suspend  the  circulation  of 
such  a  quantity  wouUl  embarrass  the  people,  the  Govemiiient  struck  a  new 
coin  —  tiie  mannen  tsUhd  7-  whichi  while  not  differing  appreciably  from  the  old 
caah  in  intrinsic  value,  was  arbitrarily  invested  with  ten  times  the  hitter 's  pur- 
chasing power.  The  profit  to  the  treasury  was  enormous;  the  disturbance  of 
values  and  the  dislocation  of  traile  were  proportionately  great.  Twelve  years 
later  (772),  another  rescript  ordered  that  the  new  coin  should  circulate  at  par 
with  tlie  old.  Such  unstable  legislation  implies  a  veiy  crude  conception  of 
financial  requirements. 

RECtAIMED  mnJiNDS 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Dmka  refcNrms  regarded  all  "wet  fields"  as  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  while  imposing  no  restriction  on  the  ownership  of  up- 
lands, these  being  counted  as  belonging  to  their  fecial mers.  Thus,  large  estates 
began  to  fall  into  private  possession;  conspicuously  in  the  case  of  provincial  and 

district  governors,  who  were  in  a  position  to  employ  forced  labour,  nnd  who 
frequently  abused  their  powers  in  defiance  of  the  DaiJcn  code  and  decrees,  where 
it  was  enacted  that  all  profits  from  reilaimed  lands  nuist  be  shared  with  the 
farmers.*  So  flagrant  did  these  practices  become  that,  in  707,  reclamation  was 
declared  to  constitute  thereafter  no  title  of  ownership.  Apparently,  however, 
this  veto  proved  unpractical,  for  five  years  later  (772),  it  was  rescinded,  the  only 
condition  now  attached  being  that  the  farmers  must  not  be  distressed.  Yet 
again,  in  784,  another  change  of  poUcy  has  to  be  recorded.  A  decree  declared 
that  governors  must  confine  their  agricultural  enterprise  to  public  lands,  on 
penalty  of  being  punished  criminally.  If  the  lanfjuap:e  of  this  decree  be  read 
literally,  a  very  evil  state  of  affairs  would  seem  to  have  existed,  for  the  governors 
are  denounced  as  wholly  indifferent  to  public  rights  or  interests,  and  a?=>  neglect- 
ing no  means  of  exploiting  the  farmers.  Finally,  in  800,  the  pursuit  of  productive 
enterprise  by  governors  in  the  provinces  was  once  more  sanctkmed. 

Thus,  between  660  and  806,  no  less  than  five  radical  changes  of  policy  are 
recorded.  It  resulted '  that  this  vascHlating  legislation  received  very  little 
practical  atitention.  Great  landed  estates  (shden)  accumulated  in  inivate  hands 

The  t«rm  "  farmers/'  aa  used  in  the  times  now  under  consideration,  must  not  be  interpret- 
i  Iv  in  tlu  iikkI*  in  aenseof  the  word.  ^  It  meant, rather,  the  untitled  and  the  uoomcUl 
daaacs  in  the  provinces.]  ' 
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throuishout  the  empire,  Bome  owned  by  nobles,  some  by  temples;  and  in  order  to 

protect  their  titles  against  fhe  intefference  of  the  Central  Government,  the  hold- 
ers of  these  estates  formed  alliances  with  the  great  Court  nobles  in  the  capital, 
so  that,  in  the  conrse  of  time,  a  large  part  of  tlie  land  throughout  the  provinces 
fell  under  the  control  of  a  few  dominant  families. 

In  the  capital  (Nara),  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  enorinoiis  sums  squandered 
upK)n  the  building  of  temi^les,  the  casting  or  curving  of  images,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  costly  religious  ceremonials  gradually  produced  such  a  state  of  impecu- 
nioBity  that,  in  775,  a  decree  was  Issued  ordering  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
revenues  of  the  public  lands  (kuffoiden)  should  be  approimated  to  increase  the 
emoluments  of  the  metropoUtan  officials.  Tliis  decree  qjoke  of  the  latter 
officials  as  not  having  sufficient  to  stave  off  cold  or  hunger,  whereas  their  provin- 
cial  eor^rh'esweTe  living  in  opuloncp,  and  added  that  even  men  of  high  rank  were 
not  ashamed  to  apply  fnr  removal  to  provincial  posts.  As  illustrating  the 
straits  to  which  the  metropolitans  were  reduced  and  the  price  they  had  to  paj-" 
for  relief,  it  is  instructive  to  exammc  a  note  found  among  the  contents  of  the 
Shoso-in  at  Nara. 


STATEMENT  OF  MON  (COPPER  CASH)  LENT 
Total,  1700  Mon,   Moothly  interest,  15  per  hundrofl. 


Debtors 
Tata  no  Miuihimaro 


Ayabc  no  Saiuiuiaro       700  num. 


Kiyuno  no  Ilitotari        500  tnon. 


5«m.f  lent  Amounts  to  be  returned 

500  mon.       603  nion,  on  the  6th  of  the  11th  month;  namely, 
original  debt,  500  mon,  and  interest  for  1  month  and 

12  days,  105  mon. 

SR)  7nnn,  on  the  Oth  of  the  liLh  mouth;  namely, 
original  doljt ,  700  men,  and  interest  for  1  monUi  ana 
10  days,  140  mon. 

605  mon,  on  the  0th  of  the  11th  month;  namely, 
original  debt ,  500  mon,  and  interest  for  1  month  and 

12  days,  10.5  mon. 

The  above  to  be  paid  back  when  the  debtors  receive  their  salaries.  Dated  the  22nd  of  the 
9th  month  of  the  4th  year  of  the  Hdki  era.   (October  18, 773.) 

Another  note  phows  a  loan  of  1000  mon  rarr>inK  interest  at  the  rate  of  130 
mon  monthly.  The  price  of  accomodation  being  so  onerous,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  infer  the  costliness  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe.  When  the  Dnika  reforms  were 
undertaken,  the  metropoHtan  magnates  looked  down  upon  their  provincial 
brethren  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  but  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Kara 
epoch  the  situations  were  reversed,  and  the  ultimate  transfer  of  adnuniatimtive 
power  from  the  Court  to  the  provincials  began  to  be  foreshadowed. 


THE  FUJIWARA  FAMILY 

Tho  religious  fanaticism  of  tlie  Emperor  Shomu  and  his  consort,  Komy5, 
brouK^'^  disorder  into  the  affairs  of  tho  Imperial  Court,  and  gave  rise  to  an  abuse 
not  previously  recorded,  namely,  favouiitL-ui  with  its  natural  outcome,  treason- 
able ambition.  It  began  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  personal  administration  of 
the  sovereign  might  not  be  productive  of  danger  to  the  State.  Thus,  patriotic 
politicians  conceived  a  desire  not  to  transfer  the  sceptre  to  outside  hands  but  to 
find  among  the  scions  of  the  Imperial  family  some  one  competent  to  save  the 
situation,  even  though  the  selection  involved  violation  of  the  principle  of  primo- 
geniture. The  death  of  the  Empress  Shotoku  without  issue  and  the  consequent 
extinction  of  the  Emperor  Tenmiu 's  line  furnished  an  opportunity  to  these  loyal 
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statesiiK  n,  and  they  availed  themselv^  of  it  to  Set  KOnin  upon  the  throne,  as 
will  be  presently  described. 

In  tikis  crisu  of  the  empire's  fortunes  the  Fujiwara  family  acted  a  leading 
part.  Ftihito,  son  of  the  illustrious  Kamatari,  having  assisted  in  the  compilation 
of  the  Daika  code  and  la«8»  and  having  served  throughout  four  reigns — JitQ, 
Mommu,  Gemmyo,  and  GenshO^died  at  sixty-two  in  the  post  of  minister  of 
the  Right,  and  left  four  sons,  Muchimaro,  Fusazaki,  Umakai,  and  I^Iaro. 
These,  establishing  themselves  independently,  founded  the  "four  houfns"  of  the 
Fujiwara.  Muchimaro's  home,  being  in  the  south  (finn)  of  the  capital,  whs 
called  Nan-kc;  Fusazaki 's,  hvmg  in  the  north  {hoku),  was  termed  Hoku-ke; 
Umakai  s  was  spoken  of  as  Sliiki-ke,  since  he  presided  over  the  Department  of 
Ceremonies  (Shiki),  and  Maro'a  vent  by  the  name  of  Kyd-ke,  this  term  also 
having  reference  to  his  office.  The  descendants  of  the  four  houses  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 

'  Toyon&ri — Tsxigiinuwa 
Nakamaro  (BUui  no  Osbikatsu) 
Otomaro~^ItiQirekiiiii 


Karnatari- 
Fuhito 


(Naa-lce) 


Fusazaki 
(Hoku-kc) 


TTmakai 
(Shiki-ke) 


Maro 

(Kyo-ke) 
Miyaka 
(Consort  of 
Mommu) 

Asuka 
(Empress  erf 
Sbumu) 


'  Nagate  [  Nagayfxslii  (MoioUune) 

Matale— Ucfaimaro— Fuyutsugu  \  atioptcd 
Kijokawa  i 


Yowhifusa— Mototflune  — i 


'  Ilirotflugu 

Yoshitsugii — Tanetsugu —  f  Nakanari 
— Kiyonari  \  Kiusuko 

Momokawa— Otaugu 


Tokihira 
Nakahira 

Tadalura 


Saneyori 
Morosnkc — 
Morotada 


'  Korctatla 
Kanemichi 
Kanciye  — 
Tanirrnitsu 
Kiosuye 


nf  u  »  1..  /  Korechika 
Michitaka  (Takaiye 

Michikane 

f  Yorimichi- 
\  Normdehi 


-Morozane— Moromichi — 


Tadazanc 


f  Tadamidd 
\  Yorinaga 

It  has  already  b(  en  related  how  the  four  heads  of  these  families  all  died  in  one 
year  (736)  during  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
apparent  calamity  did  not  ultimately  prove  fortunate,  for  had  these  men  lived, 
they  would  have  occupied  commanding  positions  during  the  prandalous  reign  of 
the  Empress  Koken  (afterwards  Shotoku),  and  might  have  supported  the 
ruinous  disloyalty  of  Nakamaro  or  the  impetuous  patriotism  of  Hiiotsugu. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Fujiwara  subsequently  took  tho  lead  in  contrivrng 
the  selection  and  enthronement  of  a  monarch  competent  to  stem  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  the  time,  and  when  the  story  of  the  Fujiwara  usurpations  comes  to  be 
written,  wc  should  always  remember  that  it  had  a  long  preface  of  loyal  service, 
a  preface  extending  to  four  generations. 
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THE  FORTY-NINTH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  KONIN  .(A.D.  770-7S1) 

When  the  Empre^  ShOtoku  died,  no  successor  had  becu  designated^  and  it 
seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  country  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  ciril  war. 
The  ablest  among  the  princes  of  the  blood  was  Sfalrakabe,  grandsom  of  the 
Emperor  Tenchi.  He  was  in  his  sixty-second  year,  had  held  the  post  of  nagorif 
and  unquestioiiably  possessed  erudition  and  administrative  eoniiietence. 
Fujiwara  Momokawa  warmly  espoused  l)is  cause,  but  for  unrecorded  reason 
Kibi  no  ^lakihi  ofFf  red  oppmsiition.  Makihi  being  tlien  minister  of  the  Right 
and  MonH^kfnva  only  a  counfillor,  the  former's  views  must  liave  prcvailrd  had 
not  Momokawa  enlisted  tlie  aid  of  liis  l)rother,  Yoshitsugu,  and  of  liis  cousin, 
Fujiwara  Nagate,  niinislcT  of  the  Left.  By  their  united  efforts  Prince  Shirakabe 
was  proclaimed  and  became  the  Emperor  Kdnin,  his  youngest  son,  Osabe^  being 
appointed  Prince  Imperial. 

Kdnin  justified  the  seal  of  his  supporters,  but  his  benev<4^t  and  upright 
reign  has  been  sullied  by  hi.>'tori(  al  romanticists,  who  represent  him  as  party  to 
an  unnatural  intrigue  based  on  tiie  allegetl  licentiousness  and  shamelessncss  of 
his  consort,  Princess  Inokami,  a  lady  then  in  her  fifty-sixth  >'ear  with  a  hitherto 
blainolf'ss  record.  Much  space  has  been  given  to  this  strange  tale  by  certain 
annalists,  but  its  only  ai)pan'ut  basis  of  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  MonK)ka\va, 
wishinpf  to  secure  tlu^  succession  to  Prince  Yamabe  —  afterwards  ].nvj}eror 
Kwanmiu  —  compassed  the  deaths  of  the  Empress  Inokami  and  her  son,  Osabc, 
the  heir  apparent.  They  were  probably  poisoned  on  the  same  day,  and  stories 
injurious  to  the  lady's  reputation  —  stories  going  so  far  as  to  accuse  her  of 
attempting  the  life  of  the  Emperor  by  incantation  —  were  circulated  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  murder.  Certaunitis,  however,  that  to  Momokawa 's  exertions  the 
Emperor  Kwammu  owed  his  accession,  as  had  his  father,  Konin.  Kwammu, 
known  in  his  days  of  priesthood  as  Yamabe,  was  Konin 's  eldest  sou,  and  would 
have  Ix  (41  named  Prince  Imperial  on  his  father's  ascent  of  the  throne  had  not 
his  mother,  Takano,  been  deficient  in  (lualifications  of  lineage.  He  had  held 
the  posts  of  president  of  the  University  and  minister  of  the  C  ential  Department, 
and  his  career,  alike  in  office  and  on  the  throne,  bore  witness  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  supporters. 

As  illustrating  the  religious  faith  of  the  age,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Momokawa, 

by  way  of  promotuig  Prince  Yamabe 's  interests,  caused  a  statue  be  made  in 
his  likeness,  and,  enslirining  it  in  the  temple  Bon.shaku-ji,  ordered  the  priests  to 
offer  supplications  in  its  behalf.  The  chronicle  further  relates  that  after  the 
d(  atlis  of  the  Empress  (Inokami)  and  her  son  (Osabe),  Momokawa  and  Emperor 
Konin  were  much  troubled  by  the  spirits  of  the  deceased.  That  kind  of  Ix  lief 
in  the  maleficent  as  well  as  in  the  beneficent  powers  of  the  dead  became  very 
prevalent  in  later  times.  Momokawa  died  before  the  accession  of  Kwammu, 
but  to  him  was  largely  due  the  great  influence  subsequently  wielded  by  the 
Fujiwara  at  Court.  It  is  on  record  that  Kwammu,  speaking  in  after  years  to 
Momokawa 's  son,  Otsugu,  recalled  liis  father's  memory  with  t^ars,  and  said 
that  but  for    omokawa  he  would  never  havie  reigticd  over  the  empire. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Fujiwara  were  a  natural  outcome  of  the  situation.  The 
Tang  systems,  which  Kamntari,  the  great  found«T  of  the  family,  liad  been  chieny 
instruin<'ntal  in  introducing,  ]ilaced  in  the  hruids  of  the  sov(M-eign  powers  much 
too  extinsive  to  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  mt>uareh  qualilied  only  by  heredity. 
Comprehending  the  logic  of  their  organization,  the  Chinese  made  their  monarchs' 
tenure  of  authority  depend  upon  the  verdict  of  the  nation.   But  in  Japan  the 
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titie  to  the  eiown  being  divinely  bequeathed,  there  could  1)c  no  (pu  stion  of 
appeal  to  a  popular  tribunal.  So  long  as  men  like  Kotolcu,  Tenchi,  and  Temmti 
occupied  the  throne,  the  Tang  polity  showod  no  flagrant  defer ts.  But  when  the 
exercise  of  almr^t  unlimited  ftuthoritv  f'>ll  into  the  hands  of  a  religious  fanatic- 
like  Shonui,  or  a  Heentious  lady  hkr  KOkm,  it  became  necessary  either  that  tiie 
principle  of  lieredily  should  be  set  abide  ultogetiier.  or  that  some  method  of  limit- 
ed selection  should  be  employed. 

It  was  then  that  the  Figiwara  became  a  -species  of  electoral  coU^,  not 
pdaaesemgt  indeed,  any  recognised  mandate  from  the  nation,  yet  acting  in  the 
natioD's  behalf  to  secure  worthy  occupants  for  the  throne.  For  a  time  this 
system  worked  satisfactorily,  but  ultimately  it  inosculated  itself  with  the  \iv\rs 
it  was  designed  to  nullify,  and  the  Fujiwara  became  flagrant  abusers  of  the 
powt-r  handed  down  to  tlu  ni.  Momokawa  's  immediate  followers  were  worthy 
to  wear  his  mantle.  Tanetsugu,  Korekiini,  Tsugunawa  —  thefse  an^  names  that 
deserv^e  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  p;^>l(l  on  th(^  pages  of  Japan's  annals.  They 
either  prompted  or  pr«'«ided  over  the  reforms  and  retreneinneuts  that  marked 
Kwammu's  reign,  and  personal  ambition  waa  never  allowed  to  interfere  with 
their  duty  to  the  State. 

IMPERIAL  PRINCES 

Contemporaneously  with  the  rise  of  the  Fujiwara  to  the  highest  places  within 
reach  of  a  suhjcrt,  an  important  alteration  took  plaro  in  the  status  of  Imperial 
princes.  There  was  no  n  lation  of  cause  ajid  rfTc ct  lictween  the  two  things,  but 
in  subs<>quent  times  ev«  nts  connected  them  intimately.  According;  to  the  Daika 
legislation,  not  only  souri  of  sovereigns  but  also  their  descendants  to  the  fifth 
generation  were  classed  as  members  of  the  Imperial  family  and  inherited  the 
title  of  Prince"  (0).  Ranks  (hon-i)  were  granted  to  them  and  they  often 
participated  in  the  management  of  State  affairs.  But  no  salaries  were  given  to 
them;  they  had  to  support  themselves  vnih  the  proceeds  of  sustenance  fiefs. 
The  £mperor  Kwammu  was  the  first  to  break  away  from  this  time-honoured 
UJ?age.  He  n duced  two  of  his  own  sons,  bom  of  a  non-Imperial  lady,  from  the 
Ktvdbeisu  class  to  the  SJn'fihrfsu ,  ronforrin'^  nn  thcni  the  itji  names  of  NriL'aoka 
and  Yofshimine,  and  he  foiiowi  d  the  same  course  with  several  of  the  imperial 
grandsons,  giving  them  the  name  of  Taira. 

Thenceforth,  whenever  a  sovereign's  offspring  was  numerous,  it  became 
customary  to  group  them  with  the  subject  class  under  a  family  name.  A  prince 
thus  reduced  received  the  sixth  official  rank  (roku-t)  and  was  appointed  to  a 
corresponding  office  in  the  capital  or  a  province,  promotion  following  according 
to  his  ability  and  on  successfully  passing  the  examination  prescribed  for  Court 
officials.  Nevertheless,  to  be  divested  of  the  title  of  "Prince "  did  not  mean  less 
of  princely  prestige.  Such  nobles  were  always  primi  inter  pares.  The  principal 
uji  thus  created  were  Nagaoka,  Yoshimine,  Ariwara,  Taira,  and  Mmainoto. 

THE  TAIiU  FAMILY 

Prinee  Katsurabara  was  the  fifth  aon  of  the  Emperor  Kwammu.  Intelligent, 
reserved,  and  a  keen  student,  he  is  said  to  have  understood  the  warnings  of 

history  as  clearly  as  its  incentives.  He  petitioned  tlir  Throne  that  the  title  of 
0  should  be  exchanged  in  liis  children's  case  for  that  of  Taira  no  Asomi  (Marquis 
of  Taira).    This  request,  thougli  several  times  repeated,  was  not  granted  until 

the  time  (889)  of  his  grandson,  Takamochi.  who  became  the        Taira  no 
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Asomi  and  governor  of  Iva/nsa  province.  Ho  was  the  grandfather  of  ALitiakado 
and  great-grandfather  of  Tadainori,  nauit  s  celebrated  in  Japanese  history.  For 
generations  the  Taira  asond  were  appointed  generals  of  the  Imperial  guards 
conjointly  with  the  Minamoto,  to  be  presently  spoken  of.  The  lume  of  Taiia 
was  conferred  also  on  three  other  eons  of  KwBitiinu,  the  Princes  Mamta,  Kaya, 
and  Nakano,  so  that  there  were  four  Taiiahouaea  just  aa  there  wexe  four  Fiijiwara. 

THE  MINAMOTO  FAMILY 

The  Emperor  Saga  (810)  had  fifty  children.  From  the  sixth  son  downwards 
they  were  grouped  under  the  vji  of  Miuamoto.  All  received  appointments  to 
important  offices.  This  precedent  waa  even  more  drastically  followed  in  the 
days  of  the  Emperor  Seiwa  (S59-879).  To  aU  his  Majesty's  aons,  except  the 
Crown  Prince,  the  t^'i  of  Minamoto  was  given.  The  best  known  among  these 
early  Minamoto  was  Tsunemoto,  commonly  called  Prmce  Rokuson.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  the  Emperor  Seiwa,  celebrated  for  two  very  dissimilar  attainments, 
whirh,  nevertheless,  wore  often  conihiTied  in  Japan  —  the  art  of  composing 
couplets  and  tlie  science  of  coumiaiiding  troops.  A{)p()inted  in  the  Shohyo  era 
(931-937)  to  be  governor  of  Musashi,  the  metropolitan  jirovince  of  modern 
Japan,  his  descendants  constituted  the  principal  among  fourteen  Minamoto 
houses.  They  were  called  the  Seiwa  Genji,  and  next  bi  hnportaoce  came  the 
Saga  Genji  and  the  Murakami  Genji.^ 

vji  NO  chOja  and  oaku-ix  xo  bettO 

The  imperially  descended  vji  spoken  of  above,  each  consisting  of  several 
houses,  were  grouped  according  to  tlieir  names,  and  each  group  was  under  the 
supervision  of  a  chief,  called  uji  no  choja  or  uji  iio  cho.  Usually,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  the  corresponding  position  in  an  ordinary  uji  was  called  vji  no 
Kami  and  belonged  to  the  first-bom  of  the  principal  house,  irrespective  of  his 
official  rank.  But  in  the  case  of  the  imperially  desoended  uji,  the  chief  waa 
selected  and  nominated  by  the  sovereign  with  regard  to  his  administrative  poet. 
With  the  appointment  was  generally  combined  that  of  Gakur-in  no  bctlo,  or  com- 
missioner of  the  academies  established  for  the  youths  of  the  uj}'.  The  principal 
of  these  academies  was  the  Kwangaku-in  of  the  Fujiwara.  Founded  hy  Fujiwara 
Fuyutsugu,  minisK  i  uf  the  Left,  in  the  year  821 ,  and  t  iniowed  with  a  substantial 
part  of  his  estate  in  order  to  afford  educational  advantages  for  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  the  great  family,  this  institution  rivalled  even  the  Imperial  UniverBity, 
to  be  presently  spoken  of.  It  was  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special 
commissioner  {betUewan), 

Next  in  importance  was  the  Shogaku-in  of  the  Minamoto,  established  by 
Ariwara  Yukihira  in  the  year  881.  Ariwara  being  a  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Saga,  a  memluT  of  the  Saga  Genji  received  the  nomination  of  chief  commissioner; 
but  in  the  year  1140,  the  minister  of  the  Right,  Masasada,  a  member  of  the 
Murakami  Genji,  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  thenceforth  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  that  bouse.  Two  other  educational  institutions  were  the  Junusrin  of 
the  O'uji  and  the  Gakukwan-in  of  the  Tachibana-ujt,  the  former  dating  from 

['  That  is  to  say,  descended  from  the  Emperor  M  urakami  (d47-fl67).  Gen  is  t  he  CfainMa 
pound  of  Minnmnfo  and  ji  (shi)  represents  vji.  The  Minamoto  are  alluded  to  in  history  as 
either  the  Gt  nji  or  the  Minamoto,  Similarly,  hei  being  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  Taira, 
the  latter  are  indiscriminately  tpokeo  of  Toiraor  ffm  (A»«hoii8e).  Both  names  are  often 
oomhinwd  into  Om^pei,] 
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the  year  8M  and  the  latter  from  820.    It  id  not  on  record  that  there  existed  any 
special  school  under  Taira  auspicoB. 

AGRICULTURE 

One  of  the  ptiadpai  duties  of  local  governors  from  the  time  of  the  Daika 

reforms  was  to  encourage  agriculturr.  A  rescript  issuod  by  the  Kmpress  GenshO 
in  the  year  715  declared  that  to  enrich  the  people  was  to  make  the  country 
prosperous,  and  went  on  to  condeum  the  practice  of  devoting  attention  to  rice 
culture  only  and  neglecting  upland  crops,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  tlie 
former,  the  latter  did  not  constitute  a  substitute.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that 
barley  and  millet  should  be  aaeiduously  grown,  and  each  fanner  was  required  to 
lay  down  two  Ion  (%  acre)  annuaUy  of  these  upland  cereals. .  Repeated  prodama- 
tions  during  the  eighth  century  bear  witness  to  offidal  solicitude  in  this  matter, 
and  in  723  there  is  recorded  a  distribution  of  two  kohu  (nearly  ten  bushels)  of 
seedSy  ten  feet  of  cotton  cloth,  and  a  hoe  {kuwa)  to  each  agriculturist  throughout 
the  empire.  Such  largesse  suggests  a  colossal  operation,  but,  in  fact,  it  meant 
tittle  more  than  the  renii^'^ion  of  ahoiit  a  year's  taxes.  Necessarily,  as  the 
population  increased,  correspon(iing  exten:>ion  of  the  cultivated  area  became 
desirable,  and  aln-ady,  in  tlie  year  722,  a  work  of  reclamation  on  a  grand  scale 
was  ofhcially  undertaken  by  organizing  a  body  of  peasants  and  sending  them  to 
bring  under  culture  a  million  chd  (two  and  a  half  million  acres)  of  new  land. 
This  interesting  measure  is  recorded  without  any  details  whatever. 

Private  initiative  was  also  liberally  encouraged.  An  Imperial  rescript 
promised  that  any  farmer  harvesting  three  thousand  koku  (fifteen  thousand 
bushels)  of  cereals  from  land  reclaimed  by  himself  should  receive  the  sixth  class 
order  of  merit  {knn  rokx-fo^,  while  a  croy>  of  over  a  thousHtid  kokn  and  less  than 
three  thousand  would  carry  lifelong  exemption  from  forced  labour.  The  Daika 
principle  that  the  land  was  wholly  the  property  of  the  Crown  had  thus  to  yield 
parUaily  to  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  and  during  the  third  decade  of  the 
cigh  th  century  it  was  enacted  that,  if  a  man  reclaimed  land  by  utilizing  aqueducts 
and  reservoirs  ahready  in  existence,  the  land  should  belong  to  him  for  his  lifetime, 
while  if  the  reservoirs  and  aqueducts  were  of  his  own  construction,  the  right  of 
property  should  be  valid  for  three  generations.^  From  the  operation  of  this 
law  the  provincial  governors  were  excepted;  the  usufruct  of  lands  reclaimed  by 
them  was  limited  to  the  torm  of  their  tenure  of  office,  though,  as  related  alreadyi 
legislation  in  their  case  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time. 

For  a  certain  period  the  system  of  three  generations,  or  one  life"  worked 
>inoothly  enough;  but  subsequently  it  was  found  that  as  the  limit  of  time 
approached,  farmers  neglected  to  till  the  land  and  suffered  it  to  lie  waste.  There- 
fore, in  the  year  743,  the  Government  enacted  that  all  reclaimed  land  should  be 
counted  the  perpetual  property  of  the  reclauner,  with  one  proviso,  namely,  that 
three  years  of  neglect  to  cultivate  should  involve  confiscation.  The  recognition 
of  private  ownership  was  not  unlimited.  An  area  of  five  hundred  chd  (1250 
acres)  was  fixed  as  the  superior  limit,  applicable  only  to  the  case  of  a  '*  First  Class  " 
prince,  the  quantities  being  thereafter  on  a  sliding  scale  down  to  ten  chd  (twenty- 
five  acres).  Any  excess  resulting  from  previous  accretions  was  to  revert  to  the 
State.    Evidently  the  effective  operation  of  such  a  system  predicated  accurate 

['  This  system  was  called  Samel -is  ah  in  no  ho.  It  in,  fM^rhaps.  advisable  to  note  that  fhe 
Daika  s^^ntem  of  dividing  the  land  for  sustenance  purposes  apphcd  only  to  land  already  under 
cultivation.] 
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surveys  and  stdct  supervisum.  Neither  of  tbeae  eoiulltioiia  extstefl'  in  Japftn  at 
that  remote  period.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  l^gSslatore  was  achieved,  since 

the  people  devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  land  reclamation;  but  by  free 
recourse  to  their  power  of  commanding  labour,  the  great  families  acquired  estates 
laiuely  in  oxcrss  of  the  legal  limit.  A  feature  of  the  Nara  epoch  was  tlie  endow- 
ment of  tht;  Bii(i(ihist  temples  with  land  by  men  of  all  classes,  and  the  ^ho-^n,  or 
temple  domain,  thus  came  into  existence. 

STOCK  FARMING 

Infonnation  on  the  subject  of  stock  fanning  is  scanty  and  injdireet,  but  in  the 
year  713  we  find  a  rescript  ordering  the  provincials  of  Yamashiro  to  provide  and 
maintain  fifty  milch-cows,  and  in  734,  permission  was  given  that  all  the  districts 
in  the  Tokai-do,  the  Tosan-do,  and  the  Pariiivdo  might  trade  freely  in  cattle 
and  horses.  Seven  years  later  (741),  when  6bomu  occupied  the  throne,  and 
when  Budilhi^m  t^pread  its  protecting  mantle  over  all  forms  of  life,  an  edict 
appeared  condemning  anyone  who  killed  a  horse  or  an  ox  to  be  flogged  with 
a  hundred  strokes  and  to  be  fined  heavily.  Only  one  other  reference  to  stock 
fanning  appears  in  the  annals  of  the  Nara  epoch:  the  abolition  of  the  two  pas- 
tures at  Osumi  and  Himeehima  in  the  province  of  Settsu  was  decreed  in  771,  but 
no  reason  is  recorded. 

SERICULTURE 

'  From  the  remotest  times  seneulture  was  assiduously  practised  in  Japan,  the 
ladies  of  the  Imperial  Court,  from  tiie  Kmpress  downwards,  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  pursuit.  The  wave  of  Buddhist  zeal  which  swept  over  Japan  in  the 
eighth  century  gave  a  marked  impulse  to  this  brand)  of  Industryi  for  th#  rich 
robes  of  the  priests  constituted  a  special  market. 

ORANGES 

It, is  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  that  Tajimamori,  a  Korean  emigrant  of  royal 
descent,  was  sent  to  the  "Eternal  l.anil"  by  the  Emperor  ISuiiiin,  in  the  year 
A.D.  til,  to  obtain  "the  fragrant  fruit  tliat  grows  out  of  season;"  that,  after  a 
year's  absence,  he  returned,  and  findijxg  the  Emperor  dead,  committed  suicide 
at  his  tomb.  The  "  fragrant  fruit "  is  understood  to  have  been  the  orange,  then 
called  iachihana  (CUnts  nobUis).  If  the  orange  really  reached  Japan  at  that 
remote  date,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  there,  for  the  importation 
of  orange  trees  from  China  is  specially  mentioned  as  an  incident  of  the  early 
Nara  epoch. 

INDUSTRIES 

One  of  the  unequivocal  benefits  bestowed  on  Japan  by  Buddhiam  wa^j  a 
strong  hidustrial  and  artistic  impulse.  Architecture  made  notable  progress 
owmg  to  the  construction  of  numerous  massive  and  magnificent  temples  and 
pagodas.  One  of  the  latter,  erected  during  the  reign  of  Temmu,  had  a  height  of 
thirteen  storeys.  The  arts  of  casting:  and  of  sculpture,  both  in  metal  and  in 
wood,  received  p;reat  development,  as  did  also  tlie  lacquer  industry.  Vermilion 
lacquer  was  invented  in  the  time  of  Temmu,  and  suon  five  ditYcrent  colours 
could  be  ])ro(lueed,  while  to  the  Nara  artisans  belongs  the  inception  of  hunjuer 
strewn  with  makie.    Lacquer  miaid  with  mother-of-pearl  was  another  beautiful 
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concept  of  the  Nara  epoch.  A  special  tint  of  red  was  obtained  with  powdered 
coral,  and  gold  and  silver  were  freely  used  in  leaf  or  in  plates.  As  yet,  history 
does  not  find  any  Japanese  painter  worthy  of  record.  Chinese  and  Korean 
masteni  remained  supreme  in -that  branch  of  art. 

TRADE 

Commerce  with  C'liina  and  Korea  was  specially  active  throughout  the  eiglit  h 
century,  and  domtistic  trade  altio  tlouii«hed.  lii  the  capital  there  were  two 
markets  where  people  assembled  at  noon  and  dispersed  at  sunset.  JMen  and 
women  occupied  different  sections,  and  it  would  seem  that  transactions  were 
subject  to  strict  surveillance.  Thus,  if  any  articles  of  defective  quality  or 
adulterated  were  offered  for  sale,  they  w(  ro  lial)lo  to  be  confiscated  officially, 
and  if  a  buyer  found  that  short  measure  had  been  given,  he  was  entitled  to  return 
his  purchase.  Market-rates  had  to  ho  conformed  with,  and  purchasers  were 
required  to  pay  promptly.  It  appears  that  trees  were  planted  to  serve  as  shelter 
or  ornament .  for  we  read  of  "  trees  in  the  Market  of  the  East "  and  "orange  trees 
in  the  market  of  Kaika." 

HABITATIONS 

The  Buddhist  temple,  lofty,  spacious,  with  towering  tiled  roof,  massive  pillars 
atMl  rich  decoration  of  sculpture  and  painting,  could  notiail  to  impart  an  impetus 

to  Japanese  domestic  architecture,  especially  as  this  impressive  apparition  was 

not  evolved  ^^radually  under  tlie  eyes  of  the  nation  l)ut  was  presented  to  them 
suddenly  in  its  complete  magnifieenee.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century,  tiled  roofs  and  greater  solidity  of  structur<>  heG^an 
to  distinguish  official  buildings,  as  has  been  aheady  noted.  But  habitations  m 
general  remained  insignificant  and  simple.  A  poem  composed  by  the  Dowager 
Eknprees  Qenshd  (724)  with  reference  to  the  dwelling  of  Prince  Nagaya  is 
instructive: — 

"Hata  susuki  "TIkiIcIum!  with  miscaiitbua 

*'Obana  sakafuki  "And  cularia 

''Kwo-ki  maeM  ' 'Of  ebon  titnben  bu9t,  a  bouae 

"Tsukureru  yado  tm  ''WiU  live  a  myriad  yean." 

"Y'orozu  yo  made  ni." 

This  picture  of  a  nobleman's  dwelliag  in  the  eii^hth  century  is  not  imposing. 
In  the  very  same  year  the  Kinperor  Shomu,  responciing  to  an  appeal  irom  the 
council  of  State,  issued  an  edict  that  officials  of  the  fifth  rank  and  upwards  and 
wealthy  commoners  should  build  residences  with  tiled  roofs  and  walls  plastered 
in  red.  This  injunction  was  only  partly  obeyed:  tiles  came  into  more  genera^ 
use,  but  red  walls  offended  the  artistic  instinct  of  the  Japanese.  Nearly  fifty 
yeArs  later,  when  (767-709)  the  shrine  of  Kasuga  was  erected  at  Nara  in  memory 
of  Kamatari,  founder  of  the  Fujiwara  family,  its  pillars  were  painted  in  vemul- 
ion,  and  the  fashion  inaugurated  found  frequent  imitation  in  later  years. 

Of  furniture  the  houseR  liad  v(  ry  little  as  compared  with  W  estem  customs. 
Neither  chairs  nor  bedsteatls  existed;  people  sat  and  slept  on  the  floor,  separated 
from  it  only  by  mats  made  of  rice-straw,  by  cushions  or  by  woollen  carpets,  and 
in  aristocratic  houses  there  was  a  kind  of  stool,  to  support  the  ann  of  the  sitter, 
a  lectern,  and  a  dais  for  sitting  as^.  Viands  were  served  on  tables  a  few  inches 
high,  and  people  sat  while  eating.  From  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  a 
clepsydra  of  Chinese  origin  was  used  to  mark  the  hours. 

The  first  of  these  instruments/is  recorded  to  have  been  made  in  a.d.  660,  and 
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tradition  does  not  tell  what  device  had  previously  served  the  purpose.  When 
temple  bells  came  into  existence,  the  hours  were  struck  on  them  for  public 
information,  and  there  is  collateral  evidence  that  some  similar  system  of  marking 
time  had  been  resorted  to  from  early  eras.  But  the  whole  story  is  vague.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  method  of  counting  the  hours  was  influenced  by  the 
manner  of  striking  them.  Whether  bronze  bell  or  wooden  clapper  vrns  used, 
throe  preliminary  strokes  were  pi  von  by  way  of  warning,  and  it  therefore  became 
inexpedient  to  designate  any  of  the  hours  "one,"  "two,"  or  "three."  Accord- 
ingly the  initial  nunilx  r  was  four,  and  the  day  being  divided  into  six  hours, 
instead  of  twelve,  the  highest  number  became  nine,  which  corresponded  to  the 
Occidental  twelve.* 

Conceniing  the  bells  here  mentioned,  they  are  one  of  the  imexplained 
achievements  of  Japanese  casters.  In  Europe  the  method  of  producing  a 
really  fine-toned  bell  was  evolved  by  "ages  of  empirical  trials,"  but  in  Japan 
bells  of  huge  size  and  exquisite  note  were  cast  in  apparent  defiance  of  all  the 
rules  elaborated  with  so  much  difficulty  in  the  West.  One  of  the  must  remark- 
able hangs  in  the  belfry  of  Todai-ji  at  Nara.  It  was  cast  in  the  year  732  when 
Shomu  occupied  the  throne;  it  is  12  feet  9  inches  high;  8  feet  10  inches  in 
diameter;  10  inches  thick,  and  wei^  49  tons.  There  are  great  bells  also  in  the 
temples  at  Osaka  and  KyOto,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  early  Japanese  brome 
work  was  largely  tributary  and  subsidiary  to  temple  worship.  Temple  bells, 
vases,  gongs,  mirrors  and  lanterns  are  the  principal  items  in  this  class  of  metal* 
workhig,  until  a  much  later  period  with  its  smaller  ornaments. 


ROADS  AND  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Very  few  references  to  road  making  are  found  in  the  ancient  annals,  but  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Gensho  (715-723)  is  distinguished  as  the  time  when  the 
Nakasen-dCy  or  Central  Mountain  road,  was  constructed.  It  runs  from  Nara 
to  KyCto  and  thence  to  the  modem  TOkyG,  traversing  six  provinces  en  route. 
Neither  history  nor  tradition  tells  whethc^r  it  was  wholly  made  in  the  days  of 
Gensho  or  whether,  as  seems  more  probable,  it  wa;?  only  commenced  then  and 
carried  to  completion  in  the  reign  of  Shomu  (724-748),  when  a  large  force  of 
troops  had  to  be  sent  northward  against  tlu'  rei)eIlioua  Yomishi.  Doubtless  the 
custom  of  changing  the  capital  on  the  accession  of  each  sovereign  had  the  effect 
of  culling  many  roatls  into  existence,  but  these  were  of  insignificant  length  com- 
pared with  a  great  trunk  highway  like  the  Nakasen-dO. 

Along  these  roads  the  lower  ckwses  travelled  on  foot;  the  higher  on  horse- 
back, and  the  highest  in  carte  drawn  by  bullocks.  For  equestrians  who  carried 
official  permits,  relays  of  horses  could  always  be  obtained  at  posting  stations. 
.'Kmong  the  ox-carts  which  served  for  carriages,  there  was  a  curious  type,  dis- 
tingnished  l)y  tlie  fact  tliat  between  the  shafts  immediately  in  front  of  the  dash- 
iioard  isluud  a  figure  whose  outstretched  arm  per])etually  pointed  .south.  This 
compass-cart,  known  as  the  "south-pointing  chariot,"  was  introduced  from 
China  in  the  year  658.  There  was  also  a  "cloud-chariot,"  but  this  served  for 
war  purposes  only,  being  a  movable  erection  for  overlooking  an  enemy's  defen- 
sive work,  corresponding  to  the  ttarria  of  Roman  warfare.  Borrowed  also  from 

['  There  were  no  mibdtvisiQQS  into  mioutes  aod  seoooda  in  old  Japan.  Tke  only  fraction 

of  an  hour  was  one-balf.)  .  > 
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China  was  a  battering  engine  which  inovt-d  on  four  wheels,  aud,  like  the  cloud- 
ch&riot,  dated  Irom  061,  when  a  Tang  army  invaded  Korea. 

I 

HABILIMENTS 

A  veader  of  the  €hi<mide$  is  stnick  by  the  fact  that  from  the  dose  of  the 
sereoth  oenUiry  muoh  dffioial  attention  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
sabject  of  costume.  Thus,  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  Bmperor  Temmu 's 
reisn—" namely,  from  681  —  w©  find  no  less  than  nine  eumptuaiy  regulations 
issued.  The  first  ^v;ir  an  edict,  containing  ninety-two  articles,  of  which  the 
prologue  alone  Furvivrs,  "The  costumes  of  all,  from  the  princes  of  tlie  Blood 
down  to  tlie  coninioii  pe(){)le,  and  the  wearing  ot  gold  and  silver,  pearls  and 
jewels,  purple,  brocade,  embroidery,  fine  silks,  together  with  woollen  carpets, 
head-dresses,  and  girdles,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  coloured  stuffs,  are  regulated 
aceording  to  a  scale,  the  details  of  which  are  i^en  in  the  written  edict.*'  In  the 
next  year  (682),  another  edict  forbids  the  wearing  of  caps  of  rank,  aprons,  broad 
girdles,  and  legl^ngs  by-  princes  or  public  functionaries,  as  well  as  the  use  of  . 
shoulder-fitrape  or  mantillas  by  palace  stewards  or  ladies-in-waiting.  The 
shoulder-strap  was  a  mark  of  manual  la])our,  and  its  use  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior  has  always  been  counted  as  rude  in  Japan. 

A  few  days  later,  this  meticulous  monarch  is  found  commanding  men  and 
women  to  tiv  up  their  hair,  eight  months  being  granted  to  make  the  change, 
.and,  at  the  same  tune,  the  practice  of  women  riding  astride  on  horsebaek  came 
into  vogue,  showing  that  female  costume  had  much  in  common  with  mala 
Caps  of  varnished. gauss,  alter  the  Chineaa  type,  began  to  be  worn  by  both 
sexes  simultaneously  with  the  tying-up  of  the  hair.  Two  years  later,  women  of 
forty  years  or  upwards  were  given  the  option  of  tying  up  their  hair  or  letting  it 
hang  loose,  and  of  riding  astride  or  pidf^-siiddle  as  they  pleased.  At  the  same 
time,  to  both  sexes,  except  on  iState  occasions,  liberty  of  choice  was  accorded  in 
the  matter  of  wearing  sleeveless  jackets  fastened  in  front  with  silk  cords  and 
tassels,  though  in  the  matter  of  trousers,  men  had  to  gather  theirs  in  at  the  bottom 
with  a  laos.  By  and  by,  the  tying  up  of  the  hair  by  women  wess  forbiddeik  in 
its  turn;  the  wearing  oi  kggings  was  ssnetioned,  and  the  colours- of  Oourt  cos^ 
tumes  were  strictly  determined  aceording  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.^  red,  de^ 
purple,  light  purple,  dark  green,  light  green,  deep  grape-colour  and  light  grape* 
colour  being  the  order  from  al)ove  downwards. 

All  this  attention  to  costume  is  suggestive  of  much  refinement.  From  the 
eighth  century  even  greater  care  was  devoted  to  the  subject.  We  find  three 
kinds  of  habiliments  prescribed  —  full  dress  {reifuku),  Court  dress  (diofuku) 
and  uniform  {aei/uku)  —  with  many  minor  distinctions  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  wearer.  Broadly  speaking,  the  principal  garments 'were  a  paletot,  trouserr, 
and  a  narrow  gurdle  tied  an  frcmt.  The  slesves  of  the  paletot  were  studioasly 
regulated.  A  noblemaa  wm  them  kmg.  enough  to  cover  his  hands,  and  their 
width  —  which  in  after  ages  became  remarkaJt>le-~-WB8  hmited  in  the  Nara 
epoch  to  one  foot.  The  manner  of  folding  the  pjiletot  over  the  breast  seems  to 
have  jXTpiexed  the  legislators  for  a  time.  At  first  they  prescribed  that  the  right 
should  be  folded  over  the  left  (kidarimae),  but  subsequently  (719)  an  Imperial 
decree  ordered  tliat  the  left  should  be  laid  across  the  right  {migimae),  and  since 
that  day,  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  there  has  not  been  any  departure  from 
tlie  latter  rule.  Court  officials  csrried  a  baton  {shaku),  that,  too,  being  a  habit 
boirowed  from  China. 
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FOOD 

When  the  influence  of  Buddhism  became  supreme  in  Court  dreles,  all 
taking  of  life  for  purposes  of  food  was  interdicted.  The  first  prohibitory  decree 
in  that  sense  was  issued  by  Temmu  (673-680) ,  und  the  veto  was  renewed  in  more 
peremptory  tcrrns  by  Shomu  (724-748),  while  the  Empress  Sbotoku  (765-770) 
wetit  so  far  as  to  forJiifl  the  keeping  of  do^^,  falcons,  or  cormorants  for  hunting 
or  fishing  at  Shinto  cereuioniuls.  But  sucli  vetoes  were  never  effectually  en- 
forced. Tlie  great  staple  of  diet  was  rice,  steamed  or  boiled,  and  next  in  impor- 
tance came  millet,  barley,  iish  of  various  kinds  (fresh  or  baited),  seaweed,  vegeta- 
bles, fruit  (pears,  chestnuts,  etc.),  and  the  flesh  of  fowl,  deer,  and  wild  boar. 
Salt,  bean-sauce,  and  vinegar  were  ysed  for  seasoning.  Thene  were  many  kiada 
of  cUshes;  among  the  eommonest  being  soup  {atswaano)  and  a  preparation  of 
raw  fish  in  vinegar  (namaau).  In  the  reign  of  Kotoku  (645-654),  a  Korean 
named  Zena  presented  a  milch  cow  to  the  Court,  and  from  that  time  milk  was 
recognized  as  ^ix  cially  hygienic  diet.  Thus,  when  the  Daiko  laws  were  pul)lished 
at  the  begiimiiig  of  the  eighth  century,  dairies  were  attache<l  to  the  mediesd 
department,  and  curtain  provinces  received  orders  to  present  butter  {jgyuraku) 
for  the  Court  s  use.  .  .  t. 

MARRIAGES  AND  FUNERALS 

.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  old  J  apan.  That  there  was 
a  nuptial  but  is  attested  by  very  early  annab,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor 

RichQ  (400-405)  wedding  ])resents  are  recorded.  But  for  the  rest,  history  is 
silent,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  epoch  when  a  set  eerexnonial  began  to  be 
observed. 

As  to  funerals,  there  is  fuller  but  Tiot  ( <!ni])l(  te  information.  Tliat  a  mortu- 
ary chamber  was  provided  for  tlie  corp.-c  jM  iiauig  the  preparaiion  of  the  tomb 
is  shown  by  the  earliest  annals,  and  irum  un  account,  partly  allegorical,  contained 
in  the  records  of  the  prdnstoric  age,  we  learn  thatdiiige^weie  aui^  for  eight  days 
and  eight  nights,  and  that  in  the  burial  prooeesian  irere  marshalled  bearers  of 
viands  to  be  o£fered  at  the  grave,  beareiB:of  brooms  to- sweep  the  path,'  women 
who  prepared  the  viands,  and  a  body  of  hired  n&oumers.  But  the  Kojih  i, 
describing  the  same  ceremony,  speaks  of  "making  mcrr^^^'  with  the  object  of 
recalling  the  dead  to  life,  as  the  Bun  goddess  had  been  enticed  from  her  cave. 
From  tlu!  days  of  tiie  Emperor  Bidatsu  (572-085),  we  find  the  first  mention  of 
funeral  orations,  and  although  the  contents  of  tombs  bear  \vilm^^s  to  the  fact 
that  articles  other  than  food  were  offered  to  the  deceased,  it  is  not  until  the  burial 
of  the  &DDiperor'8  consort,  Katachi,  (612)  that  explicit  meptionls  made  of  such  a 
custom.  On  that  occasion  Tori,  omi  oi  the  ilhs^',  offered  to  the  spirit  of -  tha 
dead  "sacred  utensils  and  sacred  garments,  fifteen  thousand  kinds  in  all." 
Fifty  years  later,  white  is  mentioned  as  the  mourning  colour,  but  when  next 
(683)  we  hear  of  funerals,  it  is  evident  that  their  realm  had  been  invaded  by 
CliiTU'se  customs,  for  it  is  recorded  that  "officials  of  the  third  rank  were  allowed 
at  t  licir  funerals  one  hearse,  forty  drums,  twenty  great  }K>rns,  forty  litlle  horns, 
two  huntlred  liags,  one  metal  gong,  and  one  liand-bell,  with  lamentation  for  one 
day. "  At  Temmu 's  obsequies  (687 )  mention  is  made  of  an  "ornamented  ebap» 
let,"  the  first  reference  to  the  use  of  flowieis,  whieh  constitute  sucb  a  prominent 
feature*  of  Buddhist  obsequies.  • 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Buddhi^  rites  wnre  employed  at  funerals  until 
the  death  of  the  retired  Empeior  ShOmu  (756).  Thereafter,  the  practice  became 
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common.  It  was  also  to  ;i  Riuldhist  priest.  Dosho,  that  Japan  owed  the  incep- 
tion of  cremation.  Dj'ing  in  the  year  70U,  Dosho  orderi^d  his  disciples  to  cremate 
his  body  at  Kurihara,  and,  two  years  later,  the  Dowager  Empress  .Jitd  willed 
that  her  corpse  should  bo  similarly  disposed  of.  From  the  megalithic  tombs 
of  old  jApan  to  the  Httle  urn  that  holds  the  handful  of  a^hes  representing  a 
eremated  body,  th«  trauntion  is  inmidiifle.  It  has  been  tbxmn  that  o&e  of  the 
flignal  vef onus  of  the  Daika  era  was  the  letting  of  limils  to  the  eiie  of  aepulehres, 
a  measure  which  afforded  to  the  lower  classes  much  relief  from  forced  lal>our. 
But  an  edict  issued  in  706  shows  that  the  tendance  of  the  resting  phiee  of  the 
dead  was  Ktill  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty,  for  the  edict  orilcred  that,  alike  at  the 
ancestral  tonil)^  of  the  vji  and  in  the  Ksidential  quarter  uf  the  common  people, 
trees  should  be  planted. 

Not  yet,  however,  does  the  custom  of  erecting  monuments  with  inscriptions 
seem  to  have  come  into  vogue.  The  Empress  Gcmmyd  (d.  721)  appears  to 
ha^  inaugurated  that  feature,  for  she  willed  not  only  that  evergreens  should  be 
planted  at  her  grave  but  also  that  a  tablet  should  be  set  up  there.  Borne 
historians  hold  that  the  donning  of  special  garments  by  way  of  mourning  had 
its  origin  at  that  time,  and  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  I'ang  code  of  etiquette* 
But  the  Chronicles  state  that  in  the  year  a  d.  312,  when  the  Prince  Imperial 
committed  suicide  rather  than  occupy  the  throne,  his  brother,  Osasagi,  "put  on 
plain  unbleached  garments  and  begun  mourning  for  him."  White  ultimately 
became  the  mourning  colour,  but  in  the  eigiith  century  it  was  dark,^  and 
mouHtfng  hirtliHtiMaits  were  cttlled  f  uji-koramo,  because  they  were  made  from  the 
bark  of  the  wisteria  (/i^*).  Among  the  DaM  stsftutes  was  one  providaig  that 
periods  of  mourning  should  be  of  five  grades,  the  longest  being  one  year  and  the 
shortest  seven  days.  - 

PASTIMES 

Foremost  among  the  pa-stimes  of  the  Japanese  people  in  all  epochs  was 
dancing.  We  hear  of  it  in  the  prehistoric  age  when  the  *' monkey  female" 
(Sarume)  performed  a  pantominic  dance  before  the  rock  cave  of  the  Sun  goddess; 
we  hear  of  it  in  protohistoric  times  when  InkyO's  consort  Was  betrayed  into  Sitt 
offer  that  wreoked  her  hi4>piness,  and  we  hear  of  it  In  the  histoHcf  epoch  wbeti  the 
future  Emperor  Kenso  danced  in  the  disguise  of  a  horse-boy.  But  as  the? 
discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  more  intelligently  to  the  era  following  thd 
Nara,  we  confine  onrsdve'^  here  to  noting  that  even  the  religious  fanatic  ShOmu 
is  recorded  as  having  repaired  to  the  Shnjaku  gate  of  tlie  palace  to  witnefjs  a 
performance  of  song  and  dance  {xdogaki)  in  w  hich  240  persons,  men  and  women, 
took  pal  l ;  and  that,  in  the  same  year  (734),  230  members  of  six  great  uji  per- 
formed similarly,  all  robed  in  blue  garments  fastened  in  front  with  long  red 
cords  and  tibssels. 

The  tendency  of  the  Japanese  has  always  been  to  aeeompany  their  feasting 

and  merry-making  with  music,  versifpng,  and  dancing.  At  the  tifne  now  under 
consideration  there  was  the  "winding-water  f^t(  "  (kyoku-sui  no  en),  whetf 
princef?,  high  ofRcials,  courtiers,  and  noble  ladies  f^eated  themselves  by  the( 
banks  of  a  rivulet  meandering  gently  through  some  fair  park,  and  launched  tiny 
cups  of  mulled  wine  upon  the  current,  each  composing  a  stanza  as  the  little 
messenger  reached  him,  or  drinking  its  content^j  by  way  of  penalty  for  lack  of 

p  "On  tho  death  of  the  Emperor  Inkyo  f.\.u  453).  the  Korean  Court  sent  righty  masirian^ 
robed  in  black,  who  marched  in  pxoccssion  tu  the  Yamato  palace,  playing  and  singing  a  dirge 
IS  tfwiy  went/^ 
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poetic  inspiration.  There  were  aiso  the  flower  festivals  —  that  for  the  plum 
blossoms,  that  for  the  iris,  aud  that  for  the  lotus,  all  of  wliich  were  instituted  in 
thjH  same  Kara  epoch  —  when  the  Lumpo.sition  of  couplets  was  quite  as  important 
as  the  viewing  of  the  flowers.  There  was,  further,  the  grand  New  Year's 
banquet  in  the  Hall  of  Tranquillity  at  the  Court,  when  all  oflBeiato  from  the  sixth 
grade  downwards  sang  a  stanza  of  loyal  gratitude,  aeeompanying  themselves 
on  the  lute  (Jkoto).  It  was  an  era  of  refined  effeminate  amusements.  Wrestiing 
had  now  become  the  pursuit  of  professionals.  Aristocrats  engaged  in  no  rougher 
pastime  than  equestrian  archery,  a  species  of  footl)all,  hawking,  and  huntincr. 
Everybody  gambled.  It  was  in  vain  that  edicts  were  issued  against  dicinn; 
(chobo  and  sugoroku).   The  vice  defied  official  restraint.  ^ 

LITERATURE  AND  POETRY 

Having  no  books  of  her  own,  Japan  naturally  borrowed  freely  from  the  rieh 
mine  of  Chinese  literature.  By  the  tutors  of  the  Imperial  familyi  at  the  colleges 
of  the  capital,  and  in  the  provincial  schools  tlie  classies  eoostituted  virtually  the 

whole  curriculum.  The  advantages  of  education  were,  however,  enjoyed  by 
a  comparatively  small  element  of  the  population.  During  the  Nnm  e}>o<'h.  it 
does  not  api>ear  that  tlxM-e  were  more  than  five  thousand  students  aitentiing  the 
schooLs  and  colleges  at  one  time.  The  aim  of  instriietion  was  to  prepare  men 
for  oliicial  posts  rather  than  to  impart  general  culture  or  to  encourage  scientific 
research.  Students  were  therefore  selected  from  the  aristocrats  or  the  ofl^ciid 
classes  only.  There  were  no  printed  books;  everything  had  to  be  laboriously 
copied  by  hand,  and  thus  the  difllculties  of  learning  were  much  enhanced.  To 
be  able  to  adapt  the  Chinese  ideographs  skilfully  to  the  purposes  of  written 
Japanese  was  a  feat  achieved  by  comparatively  few.  What  the  task  involved 
has  been  roughly  described  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  volume,  and  with  what 
measure  of  success  it  was  a<'hieved  may  be  estimated  from  the  preface  to  the 
Records  {Kojiki),  written  by  Ono  Yasuiuaro,  from  the  Chronicles  (Xihon  Shoki) 
and  from  the  Daihu  Ritsu-rydf  which  three  works  may  be  called  tiie  sole  surviving 
prose  essays  of  the  epoch. 

Much  richer,  however,  is  the  realm  of  poetry.  It  was  during  the  Nan 
epoch  that  the  first  Japanese  anthology,  the  Mani/o-9hia  iCoOecHum  of  a  Myriad 
Leaves),  was  compiled.  It  remains  to  this  day  a  revered  classic  and  "a  whole 
mountain  of  commentary  has  been  devoted  to  tlie  elucidation  of  its  obscurities." 
[Chamlierlain.)  In  the  Mi/riad  Leaves  are  to  be  found  poems  dating  nominally 
from  the  reigns  of  Yuryaku  and  Nintokn,  as  well  as  from  the  days  of  Shotoku 
Taislu,  but  much  more  numerous  are  tho«r  nt  Jomei'sera  (629-641)  and  especial- 
ly those  of  the  Xara  epoch.  The  coiajnlor  s  name  is  not  known  certainlv:  he  is 
believed  to  have  been  either  Tachibaua  no  Moroe  or  Otomo  no  Yakamochi. 
Old  manuscripts  and  popular  memory  were  the  sources,  and  the  verariets  total 
4496,  in  twenty  volumes.  Some  make  h>ve  their  theme;  some  deal  with 
sorrow;  some  are  allegorical;  some  draw  their  inspiration  from  nature's  beauties, 
and  some  have  miscellaneous  motives.  Hitomaru,  who  flourished  during  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Jito  (600-697),  and  several  of  whose  verses  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Myriad  Leaver,  has  been  counted  by  all  generations  the  greatest  of  Japanese 
poets.  Not  far  l)elow  him  in  fame  is  Akahito,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of  Shomu 
(724-740).  To  the  same  century  —  the  eighth  ■ —  Jis  the  Manyo-shii,  belongs  the 
Ku-aifu-so,  a  volume  containing  120  poems  in  Chinese  stylo,  composed  by 
sixty-four  poets  duruig  the  reigns  of  Temmu,  Jito,  and  jMoiumu,  that  is  to  say, 
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between  673  and  707.  Here  again  the  compiler's  name  is  unknown,  bnt  the 
date  of  compilation  is  clear,  Novpmbor,  75 1. 

From  the  fact  t  hat,  while  bequeathing  to  posterity  only  two  national  histories 
and  a  few  provincial  records  (the  Fudo-ki),  the  Nara  epoch  has  left  two  antholo- 
gies, it  will  be  inferred  readily  that  the  writing  of  poetry  was  a  favourite  pursuit 
m  tbat  age.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  ease.  The  taste  developed  almost  into  a 
mania.  GKieirts  bidden  to  a  banquet  were  ftuniahed  with  writing  materials  and 
invited  to  spend  hours  eomposfaig  versides  on  themes  set  by  their  hosts.  But 
skill  in  writing  verae  was  not  nterely  a  soeial  gift;  it  oame  near  to  being  a  test  of 
fitness  for  office. 

"In  their  poetry  nhovp  everything  the  .J;ipanes(>  hfive  remained  impervious 
to  alien  influences.  It  owes  this  conservation  to  its  prosody.  Wiihoul  rhyme, 
without  variety  of  metre,  without  elasticity  of  dimensions,  it  is  also  without 
known  counterpart.  To  alter  it  in  any  way  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  all  distin- 
guishing eiiaracteristioB.  At  some  remote  date  a  Japanese  maker  of  eongs  seems 
to  have  diseoveted  tliat  a  peculiar  and  very  faechiatuig  Tfa3rthm  is  produced  by 
lines  oontaining  5  syllables  and  7  syllables  alternately.  That  is  Japanese 
poetry  (uia  or  tanka).  There  are  generally  five  Unes:  the  fir^t  nnd  third  con- 
sisting of  5  syllable?:,  the  second,  fourth  and  fifth  of  7,  making  a  total  of  31  in  all. 
The  number  of  lines  is  not  compulsory:  sometimes  they  may  reacli  to  thirty, 
forty  or  even  more,  hut  tlic  alternation  of  5  and  7  syllables  is  compulsory.  Tlie 
most  attenuated  form  of  uU  is  the  hokku  (or  haikai)  which  consists  of  only  three 
lines,  namely,  17  syllables.  Necessarily  the  ideas  embodied  in  sueh  a  narrow 
vefalde  must  be  fragmentary.  Thus  it  results  that  Japanese  poems  are,  for  the 
most  part,  impressionist;  they  suggest  a  great  deal  more  than  they  aetually 
eapress.  Here  is  an  amm|de!— * 

Monti ji -ha  vx) 
Kam  tii  makasete 
Miru  \fori  mQ 
Hekanaki  mona  wa 

This  may  be  tran.slated:  — 

More  fleeting  than  the  glint  of  withered  leaf  wind-blo\\Ti,  the  thing  culled  Ufe."  ^ 
The  sketchy  nature  of  Japanese  poetry,  especially  in  this  five-line  stanza, 

may  be  illustrated  further  by  two  poems  quoted  by  Prof.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  in 

hia  Things  Japcmese  (pj?.  Zl^^e), 
The  first: 

Hotoiogisu 
Nakiisuru  kata  wo 
Nagamureha — 
Tada  ariroke  no 
TmUd  20  tiokoreni 

is  literally  translntof!  by  Professor  Chamberlain  as  follow: 

"When  I  gaze  towards  the  place  where  the  cuckoo  has  been  singing,  nought 
remains  but  the  moon  in  the  early  dawn." 

And  the  conventional  and  pictorial  character  of- the  hterary  form  is  illus- 
trated again  in  the  lines: 

I  <'Sm  Bneydopaedia  BrUMmeot  11th  EditioD,  article  "Japan.") 
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Shira-ku  rno  ni  '      '  •         *  " 

llanc  iichi-kmnasM  .  •  i  »     <  . 

Tobu  kari  no —        .      ■  . 
Kazu  sae  miyuru 
Aid  no  yo  no  iwkii 

wtdch  the  same  enunent  scholar  translates:  "The  moon  on  an  autumn  night 

making  visible  the  very  number  of  the  wild-geese  that  fly  past  with  wings 
intercrossed  in  the  white  cluiuls."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  last  iS|  to  Oocidentai 
notions,  a  mere  poetic  i:)lin\se  and  not  a  unit. 

Of  course,  tim  very  exigencies  of  the  case  make  the  three-line  stanza  (or 
hokku),  containing  only  17  S3  ilaliles,  even  more  sketchy  —  hardly  more  indeed 
than  a  tour  de  force  composed  of  &  limited  number  of  brush  strokes!  The 
Western  critic,  with  his  totally  different  literary  CQnventioiiSf  has  difficulty  in 
bringing  himself  to  regard  Japanese  venw  as  a  ttterary  form  or  In  thinking  of  it 
otherwise  th  in  as  an  exercise  iii  ingenuity,  an  Oriental  puzzle;  and  this  notion  is 
beiglitened  by  the  prevalence  of  the  couplet-composing  contests^  wfatiob  did  much 
to  heighten  the  artificiaUty  of  the  gmre. 

■ 

RBt«ATI0N8  fiSiTWEBN  THE  SEXES 

There  was  probably  no  more  shocking  sexual  vice  or  insularity  in  the 
Nam  epoch  than  there  had  been  before  nor  than  there  was  afterwards.  The  <mly 
evidence  adduced  to  prove  that  there  was  anything  of  the  sort  ia  the  fact  that 
kMva  were  promulgated  looking  to  the  restraint  of  illicit  interoourse.  These 

laws  seem  to  have  accomplished  little  or  nothing;  and  the  existence  of  the  laws 
argues  rather  a  p^rowing  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  r  vil  th;\ii  anv  '^ii<M(»n  in- 
crease in  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  itself.  There  can  l)e  no  (juestion,  however, 
of  the  wide  dilTusion  of  concubinage  in  this  i>eriod.  Not  morals  nor  repute  nor 
public  opinion,  but  the  wealth  and  wshes  of  each  man  limited  him  in  his  amours 
of  this  sort.  The  essential  of  a  virtuous  woman  was  that  she  be  faithful  to  her 
husband  or  lover;  no  such  faithfulness  was  expected  of  him.  And  neither  in  the 
case  of  man  nor  woman  did  the  conventions  of  tlie  period  depend  at  all  on  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  two.  Wives  no  longer  lived  in  their 
fath<  r<'  homes  after  mnrria^^e,  hut  the  newly-wedded  husband  built  new  rooms 
for  his  wife's  especial  use,  so  that,  by  a  fiction  such  as  the  Oriental  delights  in  and 
Occidental  law  is  not  entirely  ismorant  of,  her  home  was  still  not  his.  Before 
betrothal,  girls  wen?  not  allowed  to  call  themselves  by  a  family  name.  At  the 
betrothal  her  affianced  first  bound  up  in  a  fillet  the  hair  that  she  had  formerly 
worn  loose  around  her  face.  Even  more  symbolical  was  the  custom  upon  lovers' 
parting  of  tymg  to  the  woman's  undergarment  a  string  from  the  man's;  this 
knot  was  to  be  unloosed  only  when  they  met  again. 

THE  anoao^w 

At  Nnra.  in  Yamato  province,  near  the  temple  of  Todai-ji.  a  store  house 
built  of  wood  and  called  the  Shoad-in  was  constructed  in  the  Nara  epoch,  and 
it  still  stands  housing  a  remarkable  coUeotion  of  furniture  and  omamMits  from 
the  Imperial  palace.  There  is  some  question  whether  this  ooUectioa  ift  thily 
typical  of  the  period,  or  even  of  the  palace  of  the  period;  but  the  prasenee  of 
many  utensils  from  Chinai  some  froiQ  India  (often  with  traoes  of  Greek  influen<^} , 
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and  a  few  from  P^reUt  oertainly  shows  the  degree  of  ooemopoliian  evUbm  and 

elegance  there  was  in  the  palace  at  Naru.   At  the  present  day,  strangers  may 

vU'it  the  collection  only  by  special  permission  and  only  on  two  dfiys  each  3rearj 
and  the  museum  has  alwayn  had  a  mingled  inip(>rial  and  siicred  charaetcr.  When 
the  power  of  the  shoRiinate  was  at  its  heifjht,  the  Shosd-in  was  never  opened 
except  by  orders  of  the  Kmperor.  Among  the  contents  of  this  nuiscum  are: 
polished  mirmrs  with  repouUi  backs,  kept  in  cases  lined  wHh  brocaded-  silk; 

fit  r  jfii  .taiil  '>dt  101  ti 


f." 


.fit -i^T'  .  t 


bronze  vases;  bronze  censers;  incense-boxes  made  of  Paulownia  wood  or  of 
Chinese  ware;  two-edged  swords,  which  were  tied  to  the  girdle,  instead  of  being 
thrust  throu^  it;  narrow  leatb«r  belts  with silvor  or  jade  deooratioa;  bamboo 
flutas;  bioquer  wfitiiig-caBea,  etc. 


■   REFORM  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIONS 

To  the  Emperor  Konin  belongs  the  credit  of  correcting  some  flagrant  abuses 
in  provincial  administration.    There  was  an  inconvenient  outcome  of  the- 
religious  mania  which  pervaded  tiie  upper  classes  durin/ij  tii(>  reigns  of  Shomu  and; 
Koken.    To  meet  the  expense  of  building  temples  and  casting  images,  men  of 
substance  in  tjie  provinces  were  urged  to  make  contributions  of  money,  cereals, 
or  land,  and  in  return  for  this  liberality  they  were  granted  official  pasta,  li. 
reaulted  that  lio  lees  than  thirty-one  aupemumeraiy  inovineial  goven^ora  were- 
borne  on  the  roll  at  one  time,  and  since  all  these  regarded  office  as  a  means  of 
recouping  the  cost  of  noniin^tian,  taxpayers  a^d.peiaQiiB  liable  to  the  corvie\ 
fared  ill.    In  774,  Kdken  issued  an  edict  that  provincial  governors  who  liad  held 
office  for  five  years  or  upwards  should  be  dismissed  at  once,  those  of  shorter 
t<'rnis  being  allowed  to  coiiipl'  te  five  years  and  then  removed. 

Another  evil,  maugurated  during  the  rei^of  ^hdmu,when  faith  in  the  potency 
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of  supernatural  influences  obsessed  men's  minds,  was  severely  (hhlf  with  hy 
Konin.  Utiice-scekLTs  resorted  to  the  de\'ice  of  contriving  conflagrations  of 
official  jnoperty,  rewarding  the  incendiaries  with  the  plunder,  and  circulating 
runiuuis  tliat  thetse  caiainities  were  viaitations  of  heaven  to  punish  the  mal- 
pmctioes  of  the  provinoial  govemois  in  whose  jurisdictions  they  occurred.  It 
18  on  leooid  that,  in  several  easesr  these  stories  led  to  the  dismiefiBl  of  gbvemors 
and  their  replacement  by  thar  tradueers.  KiJnm  decreed  that  such  crimes 
should  be  punished  by  the  death  of  all  concerned.  These  reforms,  supplemented 
by  the  removal  of  many  superfluous  officials,  earned  for  KOnin  sucli  popularity 
that  for  the  first  timo  in  Japan's  history,  the  sovereign's  birthday  became  a 
festival,^  thereafter  celebrated  through  all  ages. 

THE  MILITAEY  SYSTEM 

It  has  been  shown  that  compulsory  nulitaiy  service  was  introduced  in  089, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Jitd,  one-fourth  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  in 
each  province  being  required  to  serve  a  fixed  time  with  the  colours.    It  has  also 

been  noted  tliat  under  tlie  Daihd  legislation  the  number  was  increased  to  one- 
third.  This  meant  tltnt  no  distinction  existed  between  soldier  and  peasant. 
The  plan  worked  ill.  iso  sufficient  provision  of  ofiicrrs  being  made,  the  troops 
remained  without  training,  and  it  frequently  haiipi  iicd  that,  instead  of  military 
exercises,  they  were  required  to  labour  for  the  enrichment  of  a  provincial 
governor. 

The  system,  bemg  thus  discredited,  fell  into  abeyance  m  the  year  739,  but 
that  it  was  not  abolished  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  780,  we  find  the  privy 
council  memorializing  the  Throne  in  a  sense  unfavourable  to  the  drafting  of 

peasants  into  tlie  ranks.  The  memorial  all<>^^ed  that  the  men  larked  training; 
that  they  were  physically  unfit  ;  tliat  they  busied  themselves  devising  pretexts 
for  evasion;  that  their  chief  function  was  to  perform  fatigue-fluty  for  local 
governors,  and  that  to  send  such  men  into  the  field  of  battle  would  be  to  throw 
away  their  lives  fruitlessly.  The  council  recommended  that  indiscriminate 
conscription  of  peasants  should  be  replaced  by  a  system  of  selection,  the  choice 
being  Ihnited  to  men  with  some  previous  traming;  that  the  number  taken  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  provSnce,  and  tha^t  those  not  phj^cally  ro])U3t 
should  be  left  to  till  the  land.  These  recommendations  were  approved.  They 
constituted  the  first  stcj)  towards  complete  abolishment  of  compulsory  service 
and  towards  the  glorifying  of  the  profession  of  arms  above  that  of  agriculture. 
Experience  quickly  proved,  howevrr,  that  some  more  efficient  management  wa.s 
necessary  in  the  maritime  provinces,  and  in  792,  Kwammu  being  then  on  the 
throne,  an  edict  abolished  the  provmcial  troops  in  all  regions  except  those  which, 
by  their  proximity  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  were  exposed  to  danger,  namely, 
Dazai-fu  in  KyQshtl,  and  m  Mutsu ,  Dewa,  and  Sado  in  the  north.  Some  special- 
ly organized  force  was  needed  also  for  extraordinary  service  and  for  guarding 
official  storehouses,  offices,  and  places  where  post-bells  {suzii)  were  kept.  To 
that  end  the  system  previously  j)ractised  during  tlio  rcitni  of  Rhr)mu  (724-749) 
was  reverted  to;  that  is  to  say,  the  most  robust  among  the  sons  and  younger 
brothers  of  provincial  governors  and  local  officials  were  enrolled  in  corps  of 
strength  varying  with  the  duties  to  be  performed.  These  were  called  kondci  or 
km$i*  We  learn  from  the  edict  that  the  abuse  of  employing  soldiers  as  labourers 
was  still  practised,  but  of  course  this  did  not  apply  to  the  kondeL 

l»  Called  TendiSKUu.] 
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The  tendency  of  the  timp  was  against  imposing  military  service  on  the  lower 
elassps.  During  the  period  810-820,  the  forces  under  the  Dazm'-fu  jnrisriiction, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  six  provinces  of  Chikuzen,  Chikugo,  Hizen,  Higo,  liuzen, 
and  Bungo,  were  reduced  from  17,100  to  9000.  Dnzni-fu  unci  Mutsu  being 
littoral  regions,  the  conscription  system  still  existed  there,  but  in  Mutsu  there 
were'not  only  hei^^  thAt  Is  1x>  say,  local  militiAmeii  of  the  ordinary  type  and 
kmji  or  Jbo^idfi,  but  atoo  cAunpei,  or  guards  who  were  required  to  serve  at  a 
distance  firom  home*  Small  fanners,  upon  whom  this  duty  devolved,  had  no 
choiee  but  totako  their  wiv^  and  ehiidreii  ivlth  them,  the  family  subsisting  on 
the  pittance  given  as  ration?  eked  out  by  money  realized  from  sales  of  chattels 
and  garments.  Thus,  on  the  expiration  of  their  service  they  retnmed  to  their 
native  place  in  a  wholly  destitute  coiuiition,  and  sometimes  perisiied  of  hunger 
on  the  way.  in  eouaideration  of  the  hardships  of  such  a  system,  it  was  abolished, 
and  thus  the  distinction  between  the  soldier  and  the  peasant  received  further 
aeeentuation.  :     -  ' 

There  is  no  reoOrd  as  to  the  exact  dimensions  of  Japan 's  standing  army  in  the 
mnth  century,  but  if  we  observe  that  troops  werb  raised  in  the  eight  littoral 
provinces  only  —  six  in  the  south  and  two  in  the  north  — and  in  the  island  of 
Sado,  and  that  the  total  nunil)er  in  the  six  southern  provinces  was  only  nine 
thousand,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  aggregate  did  not 
exct^d  tliirty  thousand.  There  were  also  the  kondei  (or  kenji),  but  these,  since 
they  served  solely  as  guards  or  for  special  purposes,  can  scarcely  be  counted  a 
{Niart  of  the  itsilding  army.  The  infetenos'ls  that  whatever  the  Yamato  raee 
may-hav«  been  wben  it  set  oat  npon  its  original  career  of  conquest,  or  when,  in 
later  eras,  it  sent  great  armies  to  the  Asiatio  continent,  tiiedofle  of  the  fifth 
cycle  alter  the  coming  of  Buddhism  found  the  countfy  zedoced  to  a  condition  of 
comparative  military  weaknes.?.  As  to  that,  however,  clearer  judgment  may  be 
fonnrd  in  tho  context,  of  the  campaign  — to  be  now  spoken  of  —  eondncted  by 
the  Vamato  against  the  Yemishi  tribes  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  eighth 
century  and  the  early  years  of  the  ninth. 

r 

REVOLT  OF  THE  Y£MISHI 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  the  eighth  centuiy 

saw  the  capital  established  at  Nara  amid  conditions  of  great  refinement,  and  saw 

the  Court  and  the  aristocracy  absorbed  in  religious  observances,  while  the 
provincial  governments  were,  in  many  cases,  corrupt  and  inefhcient.  In  the 
year  724,  Nara  received  news  of  an  event  which  illustrated  the  danger  of  such 
a  state  of  affairs.  The  Yemishi  of  the  east  had  risen  in  arms  an(i  killed  Koyama- 
ro,  warden  of  Mutsu.  At  that  time  the  term  "Alutsu"  represented  a  much 
wider  area  than  the  modem  region  of  the  same  name:  it  oomprised  the  five 
provinces  now  distinguished  as  Iwaki,  Iwa^iro,  Rikusen,  Rikuohd,  and  Mutsu 
—  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  the  northeastern  and  northern  littoral  of  the  mam 
island.  Similarly,  the  provinces  now  called  Ugo  and  Ueen,  which  form  the 
northwestern  littoral,  were  comprised  in  the  single  term  "Dewa."  Nature  has 
separated  these  two  regions,  Mutsu  and  Dewa,  by  a  formidable  chain  of  moun- 
tains, constituting  the  backbone  of  northern  Japan.  Within  Dewa,  Mutsu,  and 
the  island  of  Yezo,  the  aboriginal  Yemishi  had  l>een  held  since  Yamato-dake 's 
signal  campaign  in  the  s^cmd  century  a.d.,  and  though  not  so  effectually  quelled 
as  to  preclude  idl  danger  of  insunectkm,  their  potentialito  caused  little  uneasir 
seas  to  the  Central  Government. 
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But  there  Was  no  paltering  with  the  situation  which  arose  in  724.  Recourse 
wa.s  iiniiicdiately  had  to  the  Fujivvara,  whose  position  at  the  Imperial  Court  was 
paramount,  and  Umakai,  graiulson  of  tiie  renowned  Kamatarii  set  out  at  the 
head  of  thiity  ihoufland  men,  levied  from  oight  BaodA  proyioceg,  by  w|uc^ 
tens  Saganii,  Mmaashi,  Awa,  Kasusa,  ShimOsa,  Hit^achi^  K5tsiik6|  sod  ^imot- 
fiuke  were  de^i^ated.  The  expanded  syestein  of  conscription  e&tabliahed-under 
the  Daihd  code  was  then  in  force,  and  thu»a  large  body,  of  troopB  could  easily 
be  assembled.  Umakai 's  army  did  not  experience  nny  serious  resistance.  But 
neither  did  it  achieve  anything  signal.  Marching  by_two  routes,  it  converged 
on  the  castle  of  Taga,  a  fortress  just  constructed  by  Ono  Azumahito,  tlie  lord 
'  warden  of  tlie  Eastern  Marches.  The  plan  pursued  by  the  Yainato  commantiers 
was  to  build  castles  and  barriers  along  the  course  of  rivers  giving  acc^s  to  tbfi 
interior,  as  well  aa  along  the  coast  line.  Taga  Castle  was  the  firpfe  of  such  works, 
•and,  by  the  year  767,  the  programme  had  been  earried  in  Mutsu  as  f^r  aa  tbe 
upper  reaches  of  the  Kitakami  River,^  and  in  Dewa  as  far  as  Akita.. 

History  has  nothing  further  to  tell  about  the  Yemishi  until  the  year  774, 
when  they  again  took  up  arms,  captured  one  (Mono)  of  the  Japanese  forts  and 
drove  out  its  garrison.  Again  the  eifihtBando  provinces  were  ordered  to  send 
levies,  aud  at  the  head  of  the  army  thus  ruist  d  a  Japanese  general  penetrated 
far  into  Mutsu  and  destroyed  the  Yeniislii 's  chief  stronghold.  This  success  was 
followed  by  an  aggressive  poUcy  on  the  part  of  the  lord-wsarden^Ki  no  Hirocumi. 
He  eictended  the  ehain  of  fprts  to  Kabe  in  Dewa,  and  to  lsawa  in  J^utsu*  This 
was  in  780.  But  there  ensued  a  strong  movement  of  lepnsal  on  the  part  of  the 
Yemishi.  Led  by  Iharu  no  Atainaro,  they  overwhelmed  Hirozumi's  army, 
killed  the  lord-warden  himself, and  pushed  on  to  Taga  Castle,  which  they  burned, 
destroy iiif!;  vast  stores  of  arms  and  provisions.  It  was  precisely  at  this  time 
that  till  Stale  council,  a,s  re!ut»'d  above,  memorialized  the  Throne,  denouncing 
the  iiiLompetency  of  the  provincial  conscripts  and  complaining  that  the  provincial 
authorities,  instead  of  training  the  soldiers,  used  them  for  forced  labour.  The 
overthrow  of  the  army  in  Mutsu  and  the  destruetion  ol  Taga  Castle,  iustified 
this  memorial. 

The  Court  appointed  Fujiwara  Tsugunawa  to  take  command  of  a  punitive 
expedition,  and  once  again' Bando  levies  converged  on  the  site  of  the  dismantled 
castle  of  Taga.  But  l)cyond  that  point  no  advance  was  essayed,  in  spite  of  bitter 
reprofH'lies  from  Nara.  *'ln  summer,"  wrote  the  Emper*  -r  fKonin),  "you  plead 
that  the  gratis  is  too  dry;  in  winter  you  allege  that  biMii  is  too  scant.  Vou 
discourse  adroitly  but  you  get  no  nearer  to  the  foe."  Konui's  death  followed 
shortly  afterwards,  but  his  successor,  Kwanm^u,  zealously  undertook  the  pursuit 
of  the  campaign.  Xotioe  was  sent  (783)  to  the  provincial  authorities  directing 
them  to  make  preparations  and  to  instruct  the  people  that  an  armed  expedition 
was  inevitable.  News  had  just  been  received  of  fresh  outrages  in  Dewa.  The 
Yemishi  had  corapl^ely  dispersed  and  despoiled  the  inhabitants  of  two  districts, 
so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  allot  lauds  to  them  elsewhere  and  to  erect 
houses  for  their  sheitirr. 

The  Emperor  said  in  his  decree  that  tlie  barbarian  tribes,  when  pureu^, 
fled  like  birds;  wlieu  unmolested,  gathered  like  ants;  tiiat  the  conscripts  from  the 
fiando  provinces  were  reported  to  be  weak  and  unfit  for  campaigning,  and  that 
those  skilled  in  archery  and  physically  robust  stood  aloof  from  military  aervioe, 
foiigstting  that  they  all  owed  a  common  duty  to  their  oountiy-and  their  sovereign. 

' '  -    A  monumciit  still  fltands  on  ih«  rite  of  (he  old  tV^a  Cfesile.  tt  m'^ui  up  U  A.i>.768/aBd 
it  records  that  the  castle  stood  fifty  miles  from  the  island  of  Yitto*]  > 
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Therefore,  his  Majesty  directed  that  the  sons  and  youhger  brothers  of  all  local 
officials  or  provincial  magnat<^s  vshould  bo  oximinod  with  a  view  to  the  selectioi^ 
of  thoso  suited  for  mihtary  service,  who  should  l)e  enrolled  im<\  drilled,  to  the 
uuinbir  of  not  leg»  than  five  hundred  and  not  more  than  two  thout^aiul  por 
province  according  to  its  8i«e.  Thua,  the  eight  Baiido  proviiicca  must  have 
fumiahed  a  force  of  fromiour  to  sixteeu  thousand  tSa.en,  all  belonging  to  .th^ 
aristomtic.ehttB.  '  These  foraisdl  the  nuoleus  of  the  anny*  They  were  mPB^ 
nuoited  by  52,800  JDett,  iafiiiiitnir  and  eavabyv  oolleQted  from  ifaie  provmc^.aiong 
the  Eastern  8ea  (TOkai)  and  the  Eastern  Mountains  (T50an))  so  that  the  total 
force  BUisft  have  aggregated  sixty  thousand.  The  command  in  chief  was  coa- 
ferrod  on  Ki  no  Kosarui,  thirteenth  in  di-:<cent  from  the  renowned  Takenouchi- 
no-vSukune,  who  had  been  Peeond  in  connnand  of  the  Kiijiwara  TsuRunawa 
expctlition  nine  years  previously.  A  .s\\X)rd  was  con/erred  on  him  liy  the  Enij)en)r, 
and  he  received  authority  to  act  on  liis  own  discretion  without  seeking  instruc- 
tions from  the  Throne. 

Meanwhile,  the  province  of  Mutsu  had  been  ordered  to  isend  35,000  koku 
(175,000  bushels)  of  hulled  riee  to  Taga  Castle,  and  the  other  provinces  adjacent 
were  required  to  8tore/2d,000-l!oto  (UfijOOO  bupheU)  of  hoshird  (rice  bpiled  and 
dried)  aiid  ealt  at  the^same  plaee»  Thfe^ttoops  were  to  be  massed  at  Taga,  and 
all  the  provisions  and  munitions  were  collected  there  by  April,  789.  Thes^e 
figures  are  suggestive  of  the  iig^ht  in  liirh  the  Government  regarded  the  affair. 
Kosaini  movwi  out  of  Taga  at  tlie  appointed  time  and  jjushed  nortliward.  But 
with  every  forward  movement  the  diflieulties  multi})liefl.  Snow  in  those 
it^ioDS  lies  many  feet  deep  until  the  end  oi  -May,  and  the  thaw  ensuing  brings 
down  frott  the  momitaiiis  heavy  floods  whioh  convert  the  riveis  into  raging 
toitents  a^kd-  the  roada-into  quagmires.  'On  reMhing  the  bank  of  the  Koiomo 
Biver»  foT^*fiva  miles  north  jqI  Te^,  the  Uoopt  halted. .  Their  delay  provoked 
much  eensUxein  the  capital  whei!e  tbechmatic  conditJKiiie  do  not  appt  ar  to  have 
been  fully  understood  or  the  transpcMft  difficulties  appreciated.  Urged  by  the 
Court  to  push  on  rapidly,  Kosami  resumed  his  march  in  June;  failed  to  pres;erve 
eflieieut  connexion  Ix  tueen  the  parts  of  his  army;  had  his  van  ambushtnl;  tied 
preeipitately  hiuiself, and  sulTered  a  heavy  defeat,  though  only  2r>00  of  his  big 
army  had  come  into  action,  liis  casualties  were  26  killed,  24.3  wounded,  and 
1036  drowned.  A  truce  was  effected  ^nd  th<?  forceis  withdrew  tp  Taga,  while,  as 
lor  Kosaini,  though  he  tttteoipted  to  deceive  thj$  Court  by  .a  bombastio  despatch, 
he  was  recalled  and  degraded'  together  with  asU  the  eenios  officers  of  has  army^,  - 

It  would  seem  a6  though  this  dissst^  to  one  eompar^ktively  small  section  of  a 
force  aggregating  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  men  ^eed  not  have  finally  m- 
t^'rrnpted  the  campaipi,  ♦'s]>eci;illy  when  the  enemy  consisted  of  semi-civilized 
aborigines.  The  ( Jovermntint  thought  difTerently,  however.  There  whs  no 
idea  of  abandoning  »he  struggle,  but  tlie  progranune  for  its  renewal  a.ssunied 
large  dimensions,  and  events  in  the  capital  were  not  propitious  for  immediate 
action.  The  training  of  picked  soldiers  commenced  at  once,  and  the  provision 
of  arms  and  harsqa.  Kosami 's  dimrafiture .  took  place  in  789,  .and  during  the 
next  twp  years  orders  were  issued  for  the  inanufacture  of  2000  suits  of  leathejc 
armour  and  3000  of  iron  armour;  the  making  of  34,500  arms,  and  the  prepaxation 
of  1 10,000  bushed  o£  hoahi-i,  Tothe  cemmand^n^ief  the  Emperor  (Kwammu) 
appointed  Saka-no-ye  no  Tamuramaro.  ,. 

This  selection  illustrates  a  conchib-ion  already  proved  by  the  annal^^,  namely, 
that  racial  prejudice  had  no  weight  in  ancient  Japan.    Fur  Tamuramaro  was  a 

direct  descendant  of  that  Achi  jno  Umi  wiio,  as  a^lrqady  related,.  crt)[iscd,  frynj 
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China  during  the  Hnn  (h'na-tv  nnd  became  naturalized  in  Japan.  His  father, 
Karitamaro,  distinguished  iiuus<'if  by  reporting  the  Dokyo  intrigue,  in  the  year 
770,  and  received  the  post  of  chief  of  the  palace  guards,  in  which  corps  his  son, 
Tamuramaro,  thereafter  served.  Tradition  has  assigned  supernatural  capacities 
to  TamimunarOy  and  certainly  in  vespeot  of  personal  proweas  no  lem  than 
strategical  talent  he  was  highly  gifted.  In  June,  794,  he  Invaded  Mutsu  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army  and,  by  a  series  of  rapidly  delivmd  blows,  effectually 
crushed  the  aborigines,  taking  457  heads,  100  prisoners^  and  85  horses,  and 
destroying  the  strongholds  of  75  tribes.  Thereafter,  !!nf  11  tlu'  vf^ar  of  his  death 
(811),  he  eflfectually  hehl  in  check  the  spirit  of  revolt,  cruslung  two  other  in- 
surrections —  in  801  and  804  —  and  virtually  annihihatiug  the  insurgents.  He 
transferred  the  garrison  headquarters  from  Taga  to  Isawa,  where  he  erected  a 
castle,  organizing  a  body  of  four  thousand  militia  {Umden-hei)  to  guard  it;  and 
in  the  following  year  (803),  he  built  the  eastle  of  Shifaa  at  a  point  still  further 
north. 

NATION.\LITY  OF  THE  INSURGEXTS 

Annals  of  historical  repute  are  confined  to  the  above  account.  There 
how<'ver,  on^  unexplained  feature,  which  rcvenls  itself  to  even  a  casual  reader. 
In  their  early  opposition  to  Vamato  aggression,  the  Yemishi  —  or  Ainu,  or 
Yezo,  by  wliatever  name  they  be  called  —  displayed  no  fighting  qualities  that 
eould  be  called  formidable.  Yet  now»  in  the  eighth  century,  they  suddenly  show 
themselves  men  of  such  prowess  that  the  task  of  subduing  them  taxes  tiw 
resources  of  the  Yamato  to  the  fullest.  Some  annalists  are  disposed  to  seek  an 
explanation  of  this  discrepancy  in  climatic  and  topographical  difficulties. 
Kosami,  in  his  desi)atch  referring  to  the  Koromo-pawa  campaign,  explains  that 
12,440  men  had  to  be  constantly  employed  in  transport intr  provisions  and  that 
the  quantity  carried  by  them  in  twenty-four  days  did  rn»t  exceed  eleven  days' 
rations  for  the  troops.  The  hardship  of  campaigning  in  a  country  where  means 
of  communication  were  so  defective  is  easily  conjectured,  and  it  has  also  to  be 
noted  that  during  only  a  brief  period  in  summer  did  the  climate  of  Mutsu  permit 
taking  the  field.  But  these  conditions  ensted  equally  In  the  eras  of  Yamato- 
dake  and  Hirafu.  Whatever  obstacles  they  presented  in  the  eighth  century 
must  have  been  equally  potent  in  the  second  and  in  the  seventh. 

T\N'0  explanations  are  oflfered.  They  are  more  or  less  coniertnral.  One  is 
ihut  the  Yemishi  of  Mutsu  were  led  by  chieftains  of  Yamato  oriiiin,  nirn  who  had 
iiiiirrated  to  the  northeast  in  search  of  fortune  or  impelled  by  disaftectntji.  It 
i^e^•nl.s  scarcely  credible,  however,  that  a  fact  so  special  would  have  eluded  iiistori- 
eal  reference,  whereas  only  one  passing  allusion  is  made  to  it  and  that,  too,  in  a 
book  not  fully  credible.  The  other  explanation  is  that  the  Yemishi  were  in 
league  with  hordes  of  Tatars  who  had  crossed  from  the  mainland  of  Asia,  or 
travelled  south  by  the  islands  of  Saghalien  and  Yeso.  The  main  evidence  in 
support  of  this  theory  is  furnished  by  the  names  of  the  insurgent  leaders  — 
Akuro-o,  Akapasliira,  and  Akahige.  Ideop;raphistspoint  otit  that  the  character 
aku  is  frequently  pronounced  0,  and  with  that  reading  the  name  "Akuro-O" 
becomes  "  Oro-o,"  which  was  the  term  used  for  "  Kussian."  An  for  "  Akagashira  " 
and  "Akahige,"  they  frankly  signify  "red  head"  and  "red  beard,"  common 
Japanese  names  for  foreigners.  In  a  shrine  at  Susuka-yama  in  Ise,  to  which 
point  the  insurgents  pushed  southward  before  Tamtiraman)  took  the  field,  there 
used  to  be  preserved  a  box,  obviously  of  fordgn  constructkm,  said  to  have  been 
left  there  by  the  ''Eastern  BarbarianB,***  and  in  tbeTsugaru  district  of  the  modm 
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Mutsu  province,  rolics  oxist  of  an  extensive  fortress  presenting  f^afures  not 
Japanese,  which  is  conjectund  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  Tatar  invadera. 
But  all  these  inferences  rebt  on  little  more  than  hypothesis. 

BI8E  OF  MILITARY  HOUSES 

Wbat  18  eertain,  however,  tt'tliat  a  eollateral  remit  of  tiieae  disturbances  was 

to  discredit  the  great  Court  nobles the  Otomo,  the  Tachibana,  the  Ki,  and 
the  Fujiwara  —  as  leaders  of  armies,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  military 
houses  (hukr)  viliieh  were  destined  to  become  feudal  rulers  of  Japan  in  after 
ages.  Ki  no  Hirozumi,  Ki  no  Kosanii,  Otomo  Yakamochi,  Fujiwara  Umakai, 
and  Fujiwara  Tsugimawa  having  all  failed,  the  Court  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  representatives  of  a  Chinese  inmiigrant  family,  the  Sulitt-no-ye. 
By  those  who  trace  tiie  finger  of  fate  in  earthly  happenings,  it  has  been  ealled  a 
dispensation  that,  at  this  particular  juncturot  a  descendant  of  Achi  no  Qmi  should 
have  been  a  warrior  with  a  height  of  six  feet  nine  inches,^  «yes  of  a  falcon,  a 
beard  like  plaited  gold-wiro,  a  frown  that  terrified  wild  animals,  and  a  smile  that 
attracted  children.  For  such  is  the  traditional  description  of  'I'amuramaro. 
Annthrr  incidental  issue  of  the  situation  was  that  conspicuous  credit  for  fighting 
qualities  attached  to  the  troops  specially  orgaiu  -rd  in  the  Bando  (KwantO) 
provinces  with  the  sons  and  younpjer  brothers  ot  local  officials.  These  became 
the  nucleus  of  a  military  clai>s  which  ultimately  monopolized  the  profession  of 
anas. 

RELATIONS  WITH  KOREA 

During  the  eighth  century  relations  of  friendship  were  once  more  established 
with  Koma.  A  Manchurian  tril)e,  migrating  from  the  valley  of  the  Sunpali 
"River  (then  called  the  Sumo),  settled  on  the  east  of  the  modern  province  of 
.>h(  ligiving,  and  was  there  joined  by  a  remnant  of  the  Koma  subjects  after  the 
fall  of  the  latter  kingdom.  Ultimately  receiving  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Tang  C  ourt,  the  sovereign  of  the  colony  took  the  name  of  Tauyiiig,  King  of 
Pohai,  and  his  son,  Wu-i,  sent  an  envoy  to  Japan  in  727,  when  ShOmii  was  on 
the  throne.  Where  the  embas^  embarked  there  is  no  record,  but,  being  blown 
out  of  their  course,  the  boats  finally  made  the  coast  of  DewSi  where  several  of  the 
envoy's  suite  were  killed  by  the  Yemishi.  The  envoy  himself  reached  Nara 
safely,  and,  representing  his  sovereign  as  the  successor  of  the  Tvoraa  dynastyj 
was  hosj)itably  received,  the  usual  interchange  of  gifts  taking  place. 

Twenty-five  years  later  (752),  another  envoy  arrived.  The  Empress  Koken 
then  reigned  at  Nara,  and  her  minit^UTs  insisted  ihut,  m  the  document  pres^ented 
by  the  ambassador,  Pohai  must  distinctly  occupy  towards  Japan  the  relation 
of  vassal  to  suserun,  such  having  been  the  invariable  custom  observed  by  Koma 
in  former  times.  The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  met  by  substituting  the 
name  "Koma"  for  "Pohai,"  thus,  by  implication,  admitting  that  the  now 
kingdom  held  towards  Japan  the  same  status  as  that  formerly  held  by  Koma. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  intercourse  with  the  Pohai  kmgdom, 
intercourse  w^hieh,  though  exceedingly  fitful,  lasted  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  Japan  uniformly  insistetl  upon  the  maintenance  of  that  attitude. 

['  The  hoiRht  recorded  is  five  feet  eight  inches,  but  as  that  would  he  a  normn!  stnfnro.  *hrrr 
can  be  little  doubt  that  "great"  {dai)  measure  is  referred  to  and  that  the  figures  indicate  six 
feet  Dine  indies.] 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
.  THE  HEIAN  EPOCH 

TUE  FIFTIETH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  KWAMMU  (A.D.  782-806) 

Japanese  history  divides  itself  readily  into  epoehs,  luul  nnion^thom  not  the 
least  sharply  defined  is  the  period  of  398  years  separating  tlie  transfer  of  tlie 
Imperial  palace  from  Nara  to  Kyoto  (794)  and  the  est al)lisliment  of  an  achniuis- 
trative  capital  at  Kamakura  (1102).  It  is  called  the  Heian  epoch,  the  term 
*'Heian-j6"  (Castle  of  Peace)  having  been  given  to  Ky5to  soon  after  that  city 
became  the  residence  of  the  Mikado.  The  first  ruler  in  the  ejtech  was  Kwammu. 
This  monarch,  as  already  shown,  was  specially  selected  by  bis  father,  KOnin,  at 
the  instance  of  Fujiwara  Momokawa,  who  observed  in  the  young  prince  qualities 
essential  to  a  rnler  of  men.  Whether  Kwammu's  career  as  l^peror  reached 
the  full  standartl  of  his  promise  as  prince,  historians  are  not  agreed. 

Konm  receives  a  larp;er  meed  of  praise.  His  reforms  of  local  ahiises  showed 
at  once  courage  and  zeal  liut  h(^  did  not  reach  tlie  root  of  the  evil,  nor  did  his 
son  Kwamnui,  though  in  the  matte  r  of  intention  and  ardour  there  "was  nothing 
to  choose  between  the  two  The  basic  trouble  was  arbitrary  and  unjust  oi)pres- 
rfon  of  the  lower  classes  by  the  upper.  Hiese  latter,  probably  educated  in.  part 
by  the  he  system,  which  tended  to  reduce  the  worker  vdt^  his  hands  to  a  position 
of  mariied  subservience,  had  learned  to  regard  their  own  hereditary  privileges 
as  practically  unlimited,  and  to  conclude  that  well  nigh  any  measure  of  forced 
labour  was  due  to  them  from  their  inferiors.  Konin  could  not  correct  this 
conception,  and  neither  could  Kwammu.  Indeed,  in  the  latter 's  cii^v,  tlie  Throne 
was  specially  disqualified  as  a  source  of  remonstrance,  for  the  sovereign  himself 
had  to  make  (>xtravagant  demands  upon  the  working  classes  on  account  (if  the 
transfer  of  the  capital  from  Nara  to  KyOto.    Thus,  although  Kwanunu's 
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Trarninjrs  and  exhortations  x^•^ro  ramrst,  and  his  dismissals  and  degrftdatioiiS  of 
provincial  officials  frequent,  ho  failed  to  achieve  anything  radical.  ' 

.  TBANaERBB  OF^  TH£  CAPITAL  TO  KYOTO 

The  reign  of  Kwammu  is  remarkable  for  two  things:  the  conquest  of  the 
eastern  Yemldii  by  Tamaramayo  and  the  transfer  of  the  capital  from  Nara  to 
Kyoto.  Kara  is  in  the  province  of  Yamato;  KyOto»  In  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Yamashiro,^  and  the  two  places  lie  twenty-  mites  apart  as  the  trow  flies.  It 

has  })t'on  stated  that  to  change  the  site  of  the  capital  on  tho  accession  of  a 
sovereign  a  common  custom  in  Juj)un  ])ri()r  to  the  eighth  century.  In  those 
early  days  the  term  miyako,"  though  used  in  the  sense  of  "metropoUg,"  bore 
chiefly  the  meaning  "Imperial  residence,"  and  to  alter  its  locality  did  not 
oiigixialiy  suggest  a  national  effort.  But  when  Kwammu  Ubcended  the  throne, 
Nara  had  been  the  capital  during  eight  reigns,  covering  a  period  of  seventy-hve 
years,  and  had  grown  into  a  great  city,  a  centre  alike  of  religion  and  of  trade. 
To  transfer  it  involved  a  correspondingly  signal  sacrifice.  What  was  Kwammu 's 
motive?  Some  have  conjectured  a  desire  to  shake  off  the  priestly  influences  which 
permeated  the  atmosphere  of  Nara;  others,  that  he  found  the  Yamato  city  too 
small  to  satisfy  his  ambitious  views  or  to  suit  the  quickly  developing  dimensions 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Probably  both  explanations  ar(>  correct.  Looking 
back  only  a  few  years,  a  ruler  of  Kwammu 's  sagacity  must  have  appreciated 
that  religious  fanaticism,  as  practised  at  Nara,  threatened  to  overshadow  even 
the  Imperial  Court,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  foreign  creed  tended  to  under- 
mine the  Shintd  cult,  which  constituted  the  main  bulwark  of  the  Throne. 

We  shall  presently  see  hour  this  latter  danger  was  averted  at  Kyoto,  and  it 
certainly  does  not  appear  extravagant  to  credit  Kwammu  with  having  promoted 
that  result.  At  all  events,  he  was  not  tempted  by  the  superior  advantages  of 
any  other  site  in  particular.  In  784,"  when  he  adopted  the  resolve  to  found  a 
new  capital,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  tlv^  place  by  sending  out  a  search 
party  under  his  most  trusted  minister,  Fujnvara  Tanetsugu.  The  clioice  of 
Tanetsugu  fell,  not  upon  Kyoto,  but  upon  Nagaoka  in  the  same  province. 
There  was  no  hesitation.  The  Emperor  trusted  Tanetsugu  implicitly  and 
appointed  him  chief  commissioner  of  the  building,  which  *  was  commenced 'at 
once,  a  decree  being  issued  that  alt  taxei  for  the  y^r  shoukl  be  paid'at  Nagaokil 
where  also  fdrced  kbourers  were  required  to  Assemble  and  materials  were 
collected.  The  Records  state  that  the  area  Of  the  site  for  the  new  palace  measured 
152  acres,  for  which  the  owners  received  compensation  amounting  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  €2580  (SI 2. .").")());  or  an  average  of  £17  ($82)  pr>r  nfT(>.  Tlip  numhor  of 
people  emi)l()yed  is  put  at  314,000,-  and  t)m  fund  appropriatcrl.  at  080. (XH) 
sheaves  of  rice,  having  a  value  of  about  £40,800  ($200,000)  accortiing  to  modem 
prices.  .  '  ^ 

The  palace  was  never  finished.  While  it  was  still  uncompleted,  the  Emperor 
took  up  his  libode  there,  in  the  fall  of  784,  and  efforts  to  hasten  the  work  i^ere 
redoubled.  But  a  shocking  Incident  occurred.  The  Oown  Prince,  Sagara, 
procured  the  elevation  of  a  member  of  the  Saeki  family  to  the  high  post  of  State 
councillor  {wngi),  and  having  been  impeached  for  this  unprecedented  act  by 

f  Previously  tC  becoming;  the  inctropolitfin  proviiu-o.  Ynmashiro  was  writ  ton  with  idco- 
gru>ha signifying  *'beHtnU  the  mountain'^  (yoma  no  luhirQ),  but  theae  were  afterwards  changed 
to  **motmUm  eaBtle"  (yamaahiro).] 

p.Thia  doos  not  mean  thnl  314,000  pfrsons  worn  cmployod  simultaneously,  but  only  that 
tha  number  of  workmen  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  of  work  equalled  314,000.1 
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Fujiwara  Taiutsugu,  was  deprived  of  his  title  to  the  throne.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  Emperor  repaired  to  Nara,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  Court  from 
Nagaoka,  Prince  Sagara  compassed  the  assassination  of  Tanetsugu.  Kwammu 
exacted  stem  Teiigeance  for  his  fsTOurite  minister.  He  disgraced  the  prinoe 
and  sent  him  into  exile  in  the  island  of  Awaji,  which  place  he  did  not  reach  alive, 
as  was  perhaps  designed. 

These  occurrences  moved  the  Emperor  so  profoundly  that  Nagaoka  became 
intolerable  to  him.  Gradually  the  work  of  building  was  abandoned,  and,  in 
792,  a  new  site  was  selected  by  \\  ake  no  Kiyomaro  at  Uda  in  tlie  same  province. 
So  many  attractions  were  elaiiiK d  for  this  village  that  failure  to  choose  it 
originally  becomes  difficult  to  understand.  Imperial  decrees  eulogized  its  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  and  people  recalled  a  predictai  utteied  170  years  previously 


by  Prince  Shotoku  that  the  place  would  ultimately  be  selected  for  the  perpetual 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  Tang  metropolis,  Changan,  was  taken  ior  model. 
Commenced  in  April,  704,  the  new  metropolis  was  fiiiii^hed  in  Decenil>er,  S05. 

The  city  was  laid  out  with  mathematical  exactness  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle, 
nearly  three  and  one-half  miles  long,  from  north  to  soutli,  and  about  three  miles 
wide,  from  east  to  west.  In  each  direction  were  nine  principal  thoroughfare^ 
those  running  east  and  west  crossing  the  north  and  south  streets  at  rif^an^es. 
The  east  and  west  streets  were  numbered  from  1  to  9,  and,  although  the  xegu* 
larity  of  structure  and  plan  of  the  city  has  been  altered  by  fire  and  other  causes 
in  eleven  hundred  years,  traces  of  this  early  system  of  nomenclature  are  still  found 
in  the  streets  of  Kyoto.'  Itunning  north  from  the  centre  of  the  soutli  side  was  a 
great  avenue,  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  wide,  which  divided  the  city  into 
two  parts,  the  eastern,  called  "the  left  metropolis"  (later  Tokyo,  "eastern 
capital"),  and  "the  right  metropolis"  (or  Saikyo,  "western  capital'*.), —  the 
left,  as  idways  in  Japan,  having  preced^ca  over  the  right,  and  the  direction 
being  taken  not  from  the  southern  entrance  gate  but  from  the  Imperial  palace, 
to  which  thisgreat  avenue  led  and  which  was  on  the  northern  limitsof  the  oity  aadi 

(^The  Ev5to  of  to-day  is  only  a rmnattt  of  the  sacknt  city;  it  w««liaMt  wholly  de> 
stn^ed  by  we  in  the  Ooin  war  of  1407.1 
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as  t  he  reader  will  see,  at  the  very  centre  of  the  north  wail.  Grouped  around  the 
palace  were  government  buildings  of  the  different  administrative  departments 
and  BflBembly  and  audience  halls. 

The  main  streets,  which  have  aJready  been  mentloiied  as  oonnecting  tbe  gates 

in  opposite  walls,  varied  in  width  from  80  lee(»  to  170  feet.  Hiey  divided  tiie 
city  into  nine  districts,  all  of  the  same  area  except  the  ones  immediately  east 
of  the  palace.  The  subdivisions  were  as  formal  and  precise.  Each  of  the  nine 
districts  contained  four  divisions.  Each  division  was  made  up  of  four  streets. 
A  street  was  made  up  of  four  rows,  each  row  containing  eight  "house-units." 
The  house-unit  was  50  by  100  feet.  Tiie  main  streets  in  either  direction  were 
crossed  at  leguiar  faitervds  by  lanes  or  nunor  streets,  all  meeting  at  right 
angles. 

The  Imperial  citadel  m  the  north  oentrol  ]>ait  of  the  dty  was  4600  feet 

long  (from  north  to  south)  and  3840  feet  wide,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fence 
roofed  \\ith  tiles  and  pierced  with  three  gates  on  either  side.  The  palace  was 
roofed  with  green  tiles  of  Chin(\se  manufacture  and  a  few  private  dwellings  had 
roofs  made  of  slate-coloured  tiles,  but  most  of  them  were  shingled.  In  the 
earlier  period,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  tiles  were  used  almost  exclusively  for 
temple  roofs.  The  architecture  of  the  new  city  was  in  general  very  simple  and 
unpretentious.  The  old  canons  of  SkitM  teinple  architecture  luid  some  in- 
fluenee  eren  in  this  city  bmlt.on  a  Chinese  model.  Whatever  display  or  orna- 
ment there  WM, -appeared  not  on  the  exterior  but  in  inner  rooms,  especially 
those  giving  on  inner  court  yards.  That  these  resources  were  severdy  taxed, 
however,  cannot  be  doubted,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  campaign 
against  the  Yemishi  was  simultaneously  conducted.  History  relates  that 
three-fifths  of  the  national  revenues  were  appropriated  for  the  building. 


INTERCOURSE  WITH  CHINA  AND  BUDDHIST  PROPAGANDISM 

The  fast  that  the  metropolis  at  Changan  was  taken  for  model  in  building 
K>dto  prepares  us  to  hnd  that  intercourse  with  the  Middle  Kingdom  was 
frequent  and  intimate.  But  al- 
though China  under  the  Tang 
dynasty  in  the  ninth  century  pre- 
sented many  industrial,  artistic,  and 
sdeial  features  of  an  inspiring  and 
attraelave  nature,  her  administra* 
tive  methods  had  begun  to  fall  into 
disorder,  which  discredited  them 
in  Japanese  eyes.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  although  renowned  relig- 
ionists went  from  Japan  during  the 
reign  of  Kwauuuu  and  familiarized 
themselvies  thoroughly  with  the 
Taog:dTiliiatian,  they  did  noty^oo: 
their  return,  attmpt  to  populariae 

the  political  system  of  China,  but    p^w  S^oM.  A^rmm^  Kmmir  a.  Vmmr^  IMM 

praised  only  her  art,  her  literature, 

and  certain  forms  and  conceptions  of  Buddhism  which  they  found  at  Changan. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  religionists  were  Saicho  and  Kfikai  —  immortal- 
ized under  their  posthumous  nanies  of  Dengyo  Daishi  and  Kobo  Dauhi,  c^pficfoy  Google 
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ively.  The  former  went  to  Changan  in  the  train  of  the  ambassador,  Sugawara 
Kiyokimi,  in  802,  and  the  latter  accompanied  Fujiwara  Kuaunomaro,  two  years 
later.  SaichO  was  specially  sent  to  China  by  his  sovereign  to  study  Buddhism, 
in  order  that,  on  his  return,  he  might  become  lord-abbot  of  a  monastery  which 
his  Majesty  had  caused  to  be  built  on  Hie-no-yama  —  subsequently  known  as 
Hici-zan  —  a  hill  on  the  northeast  of  the  new  palace  in  Kyoto.  A  Japanese 
superstition  regarded  the  northeast  as  the  "Demon's  Gate,"  where  a  barrier 
mu-st  be  erected  against  the  ingress  of  evil  influences.  Saich5  also  brought 
from  China  m.any  religious  books. 

Do\vn  to  that  time  the  Buddhist  doctrine  preached  in  Japan  had  been  of  a 
very  dispiriting  nature.  It  taught  that  salvation  could  not  be  reached  except 
by  efforts  continued  through  three  immeasurable  periods  of  time.  But  Saicho 
acquired  a  new  doctrine  in  China.  From  the  mona.stery  of  Tientai  (Japanese, 
Tendai)  he  carried  back  to  Hiei-zan  a  creed  founded  on  the  "Lotus  of  the  Good 
Law"  —  a  creed  that  salvation  is  at  once  attainable  by  a  knowledge  of  the 

Buddha  nature,  and  that  such 
.  knowledge  may  he  acquired  by 
.  meditation  and  ^\^sdom.  That 
)  was  the  basic  conception,  but  it 
]o  underwent  some  modification  at 
r.  Japanese  hands.  It  became  "a 
il!  I. -system  of  Japanese  eclecticism, 
!  fitting  the  disciplinary  and  medi- 
tative methods  of  the  Chinese 
■vj  sage  to  the  pre-existing  founda- 
tions  of  earlier  sects."*  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  details  of 
religious  doctrine,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tendai  belief  has 
historical  importance.  In  the 
firRt  place,  it  illustrat-^'s  a  fact 
which  may  be  read  between  the 
lines  of  all  Japanese  annals, 
namely,  that  the  Japanese  are  never  blind  borrowers  from  foreign  systems: 
their  habit  is  "to  adapt  what  they  borrow  so  as  to  fit  it  to  what  they  possess." 
In  the  second  place,  the  Tendai  system  became  the  parent  of  nearly  all  the 
great  sects  subsequently  born  in  Japan.  In  the  third  place,  the  Buddhas  of 
Contemplation,  by  whose  aid  the  meditation  of  absolute  truth  is  rendered 
possible,  suggested  the  idea  that  they  had  frequently  been  incarnated  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  from  that  theory  it  was  but  a  short  step  to  the  con- 
viction that  "the  ancient  gods  whom  the  Japanese  worshipped  are  but  mani- 
festations of  these  same  mystical  beings,  and  that  the  Buddhist  faith  had 
come,  not  to  destroy  the  native  Shinto^  but  to  embody  it  into  a  higher  and  more 
universal  sj'stem.  From  that  moment  the  triumph  of  Buddhism  was  secured."* 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  visit  of  Saicho  (Deng>'o  Dai.shi)  to  China  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century  and  the  introduction  of  the  Tendai  creed  into  Japan 
constitute  landmarks  in  Japanese  history.^ 

('  Dcvdnpmcnis  of  Japnvrsr  Ruritilnwi,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lloyd.  M.  A.) 

P  The  doctrinofl  that  the  ShitUd  deities  wore  incarnations  of  tho  Buddhas  of  Contemplation 
(Dfii/tmi)  had  aln-ady  been  onunriate(n)y  Clyopi  but  its  prneral  acceptance  dates  from  the 
days  of  Dengj'6  Daishi.    The  doctrine  was  called  honehi-mUhaku.]  L>iyui^uLi  L.y  v^uo^le 


PRIEAT  KCkai,  ArrEBWARD  Known  ab  KObO  Daithi 


Contemporary  wnth  and  evea  greater  in  thie  :^es  of  bis  countr^Tnen  than 
DengyO  Daithit  was  KObo  DaisM  (known  as  Kukai  during  his  lifetime) .  He,  too, 
visited  China  as  a  student  of  Buddhism,  especially  to  learn  the  interpretation  of 
a  Sutra  wliich  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  Japan,  and  on  his  return  he  founded 
the  system  of  the  True  Word  {Shingon)j  which  has  been  practically  identified 
with  the  Gnostieisnl  of  early  Cbristiaa  day9.  Kohd' Dauhi  is  the  most  fai^ious 
of  allJapanese Buddhist  teach- 
ers; famous  alike  as  a  saint, 
as  an  artist,  and  as  a  call!- 
graphist.  His  influence  on 
the  intellectual  history  of  his 
country  was  marked,  for  be 
not  only  foimded  a  religious 
iBVstem  which  to  this  day  has 
a  multitude  of  disciples,  but  ho 
is  also  said  to  have  invented, 
or  at  any  rate  to  have  mate- 
rially improved,  the  Japanese 
syllabary  {hiroHgana): 

THfi  SUB8BR^^ENCE  OP  i  . 

SHINTO 

That  the  disciples  of  the 
Shinto  cult  so  readily  endorsed 
a  doctrine  wliich  relegated 
their  creed  to  a  subordinate 
place  has  suggested  various  ' 
explanations,  but  the  simplest 
is  the  most  convincing,  name^ 
ly,  that  Shintd  possessed  no 
intrinac  power  to  assert  itself 
in  the  presence  of  a  rehgion. 
like  Buddhism.    At  no  period 
has  Shintd  produced  a  great 
propagandist.    No  Japanese 
sovereign  ever  thought  of  ex- 
changing'  the  >  tumultuous  ^Hfe  Oixmo-iN  (KObO  Daithi  *  Shjunb)  at  Mt.  KOyasajt 
of  the  Throne  for  the  quifet  of' i       >  .  ' 
a  Shinto  shrinet  nOF  iMd  Shinid  ever  become  a  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of 
useful  knowledge.'                i         :      «        .       •  : 

With  Buddhism,  the  record  is  very  different.  Many  of  its  followers  were 
inspired  by  the  prospect  of  using  it  as  a  stepping-frtone  to  preferment  rathei* 
than  as  a  route  to  Nirvana.  Official  pof=!ts  being  practically  monopolized  by  the 
aristocratic  clasvses,  those  bom  in  lowlier  families  found  little  opportunity  to  wiik 
honour  and  emoluments.  But  by  embracing  a  religious  career,  a  man  might 
aspire  to  become  an  abbot  or  even  a  tutor  to  a  prince  or  sovereign.  Thus, 
learned  and  clever  youths  flocked  to  the  portals  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
Emperor  Saga  is  said  to  have  lamented  that:  the  Court  nobility  possessed' few 
great  and  able  men,  whereas  the  cloii^ters  abounded  in  them.   On  the  other 
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hand,  it  has  been  observed  with  much  reason  that  as  troublers  of  the  people  the 
Buddhist  priests  were  not  far  behind  the  provincial  governors.   In  fact,  it  fared  ' 
with  Buddhism  as  it  commonly  fares  with  all  human  institutions — saocess 
begot  abuses.  The  example  of  DdkyO  exercised  a  demoralizing  influence.  The 

tonsiirp  became  a  mean?  of  C5^<'!^ping  official  exactions  in  the  shape  of  taxes  or 
forced  labour,  and  the  building  ^  t  temples  a  d^'viro  to  acquire  property  and 
wealth  as  well  as  to  evade  fiscal  burdens.  Sometimes  the  Buddhist  priests  lent 
themselv  es  to  the  deception  of  becoming  nominal  owners  of  large  estates  iu  order 
to  enable  the  real  owners  to  escape  taxation.  Buddhism  in  Japan  ultimately 
became  a  great  militant  power,  ready  at  all  times  to  appeal  to  force. 

THE  FIFTY-FIRST  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  nm36  (A.D.  a»-80») 

HeijO,  the  fifty-first  sovereign,  was  tlie  eldest  sou  of  Kwunimu.  Tiie  latter, 
warned  by  the  distress  that  his  own  great  expenditures  on  account  of  the  new 
capital  had  i)roduced,  and  fully  sensible  of  the  abuses  practised  by  the  provinci^ 
officials,  urged  upon  the  Crown  Prince  the  imperative  necessity  of  retrenchment, 
and  HeijO,  on  ascending  the  throne,  showed  much  resection  in  discharging 
superfluous  officials,  curtailing  all  unneeded  outlays,  and  simplifying  administrar 
tive  procedure.  But  physical  weakness  —  he  was  a  eonfirmed  invalid  — ^.and 
the  influenre  of  an  ambitious  woman  wrecked  his  career.  While  still  Cro^^^l 
Prince,  he  fixed  his  affections  on  Kusu,  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Tanetsupu,  who 
had  been  assassinated  by  Prince  Sagara  during  Kwammu's  reign,  and  when 
Ileijo  ascended  the  throne,  this  lady's  influence  made  itself  felt  witiiin  and 
without  the  palace,  while  her  brother,  Nakanari,  a  haughty,  headstrong  man, 
trading  on  his  relationship  to  her,  usurped  almost  Imperial  authority* 

Heij5's  ill-health,  however,  compelled  him  to  alxtieate  after  a  reign  of  only 
three  years.  He  rt  tired  to  the  old  palace  at  Nara,  entrusting  the  sceptre  to  bis 
brother,  Saga.  This  step  was  profoundly  disappointii]^  to  Kusu  and  her  brother. 
Tlie  former  aimed  at  becoming  Empress  —  she  po^^spssf  d  only  the  title  of  consort 
—  and  Fujiwara  Nakanari  looked  for  the  post  of  prime  mmister.  They  persuad- 
ed the  ex-Emperor  to  intimate  a  desire  of  reascending  t  he  throne.  Saga  acquiesced 
and  would  Iiave  handed  over  the  sceptre,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Heijo  s 
conscientious  scruples,  or  his  prudence,  caused  a  dday,  whereupon  Kusu  and 
her  brother,  becoming  desperate,  publicly  proclaimed  that  HeijO  wished  to 
transfer  the  capital  to  Nara.  Before  they  could  oonaummate  this  pSrogEamme^ 
however,  Saga  secured  the  assistance  of  Tamuramaro,  famous  as  the  oonqueror 
of  the  Yemishi,  and  by  his  aiil  Fujiwara  Nakanari  was  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  the  lady  Kusu  being  deprived  of  her  rank  as  consort  and  condemned  to 
be  banished  from  Court.  Heijo  might  have  bowed  to  Nakanari 's  fate,  but 
Kusu's  sentence  of  degradation  and  exile  overtaxed  his  patience.  He  raised 
an  army  and  attempted  to  move  to  the  eastern  provinces.  In  Mino,  his  route 
was  intercepted  by  a  force  under  Tamuramaro,  and  the  ex-£mpenir's  troops 
being  shattered,  no  recourse  oflfered  except  to  retreat  to  Nam.  Then  the 
(Heijo)  took  the  tonsure,  and  his  consort  Kusu  committed  suicide.  Those  who 
had  rallied  to  the  ex-Emperor^'s  standard  weite  banished. 

THE  FIRST  JAPANESE  THAT  ENTERED  INDU 


When  Heijo  ('v(Uh\  the  throne  to  Saga,  the  fonner's  son,  Takaoka,  was 
nominated  Crown  Prince,  though  Saga  had  sons  of  his  own.  l^vide]^^,jy;k|^^t^ 


THE  HBUN  EPOQH         .  .  . 


TW8  tafaalor  the  purpow  of  averting  precisely  aaqhlpoidwiliawthoBe  gubeequent^ 
ly  precipitated  by  the  oanapirfloy  to  restore  Qeijo.  Tbeirefore  on  the  day  f oUow- 

ing  Heijd 's  adoption  of  the  tonsure,  Takaoka  wai  deprived  of  his  rank.^  Enter- 
ing the  priesthood,  he  called  himself  Shinnyo,  retired  to  Higashi-dera  and 
studied  the  doctrine  of  the  True  Word  {Shingoii).  In  836,  he  proceeded 
to  China  to  prosvrute  his  religious  researches,  and  ultimately  made  his  way  to 
India  (in  his  eight}' -first  year),  where  he  was  killed  by  a  tig<'r  in  the  district  now 
known  as  the  Laos  States  of  Siam.  This  prinee  is  believed  to  have  been  th(^  first 
Japanese  that  travelled,  to  India,  iiiti  iaLiier,  the  ex-Kmperor  Heijo,  was  a 
student  of  the  same  Buddhist  doetrine  {Shingan)  and  received  instractioa  in  H 
from  KOkai.  HeijO  died  in  824,  at  the  ege  of  fif ty*one. 

THB  FIFTY-SBCOND  SOVEREIGN,  THB  BMPBBOB  SAGA  CA.D.  Slfhfaa) 

It  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  ninth  century  that  three  brothers 
occupied  the  throne  in  succession,  HeijG,  Saga,  and  Junna.  HeiJO's  abdication- 
was  oertainly  due  in  part  to  weak  health,  but  his  subsequent  career  proves  that 
this  reason  was  not  imperative.  Saga,  after  a  most  useful  reign  of  thirteen  years, 
stepped  down  frankly  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
to  endorse  the  view  of  some  histf^rinns  that  these  acts  of  self-effarement  were 
inspired  by  an  indolent  distaste  tor  the  cares  of  kingship.  Neither  Heijo  nor 
Saga  shrank  from  duty  in  any  form.  During  his  brief  tenure  of  power  the  former 
unflinchingly  effected  reforms  of  the  most  dista«teful  kind,  as  the  dismis.sal  of 
superfluous  officials  and  the  curtailing  of  expenses;  and  the  latter 's  reign  was 
distinguished  by  much  useful  legisUition  and  organization.  Heij<»'8  abdication 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  genuine  solicitude  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and 
Saga's  to  a  sense  of  reluctance  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity.  Reciprocity  of 
moral  obligation  (girt)  has  been,  a  canon  of  Japanese  conduct  in  all  ages. 

m 

!?ANGI  AND  KURANDO       *  •        '  ' 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Saga's  reign  was  to  establish  the  office  of  Court 
councillor  (sangi)  defmitcly  and  to  determine  the  number  of  these  officials  at 
eight.  The  post  of  satiifi  had  been  instituted  more  than  a  century  previously, 
but  its  occupants  had  neither  fixed  function,  rank,  nor  number :  thry  merely  gave 
fortuitous  advice  about  politic^il  affairs.  Another  office,  datuig  from  the  same 
time  (810),  was  that  of  kurando  (called  also  ki/trddo).  This  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  a  product  of  the  political  situation.  At  the  palace  of  the  retired  Emperor 
in  Nara  —  the  Iruhu,  as  it  was  called  —  the  ambitious  Fujiwara  Nakanari  and 
the  Imperial  consort,  Kusu,  were  arrogating  a  large  share  of  administrative  and 
judicial  businesB,  and  were  flagrantly  abusing  their  usurped  authority.  Saga 
did  not  know  whom  to  trust.  He  feared  that  the  council  nf  State  (Dajd-Jcwan) 
might  include  some  traitors  to  his  cause,  and  be  therefore  instituted  a  special 
office  to  be  the  depository  of  all  secret  documents,  to  adjudicate  suits  at  law,  to 
promulgate  Imperial  rescripts  and  decrees,  to  act  as  a  kind  of  palace  cabinet, 
and  to  have  charge  of  all  supplies  for  the  Court.  Ultimately  tliis  last  function 
became  the  most  important  of  the  Jh<nindo'<  duties. 

KBBIiaai  AND  TSUIHOaBl 

It  has  already  be«ti  explained  that  the  IkM  kgislatofs,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  having  enacted  a  code  {ryd)  and  a  penal  law  (ritou),  supple* 

^  His  family  waa  atruek  off  die  roll  of  princes  and  given  ihmvii  jd  Arirnra  AM«iis|tized  by  Google 
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ntehM  thete  yti&k  a  body  of  o^IaI  ruI«B-<Af^«jbti)  md  operative  hbsbMobv 
{Oiik^}  The  necessity  <tf  ievismgf4^erie  ni)es  alid<i«gillsti^ 

by  the  Emperor  Kwammu,  but  he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  eomi^letioa  cl  the 
work,  which  he  had  enirtifited  to  tht'  Ka-t/atj^»,  Fujiwara  Uchimaro,  and  oth^fL 
The  task  was  therefore  re-approaclior)  by  a  rmninitt^M'  of  which  ihr  flainagon, 
Fiijiwnrn  Fuyutsiigu,  was  president,  underorffprs  from  the  Emperor  Saga.  T«n 
volumes  of  the  rules  and  forty  of  the  regulatiou-s  were  issued  in  810.  the  former 
being  a  collection  of  all  rescripts  and  decrees  issued  since  ti»e  first  year  ol  Daiho 
(701),  and  the  latter  a  synopsis  of  instructi<»0  given  by  vaviou»  hig^  officials 
and  proved  by  practice  smce  the  same  dat«.  Hete»  their,  was  a  suffioiehtly 
precise  and  comprehensive  body  of  adaunistrative  guides.  But  men  jcompetent 
to  utilize  them  were  not  readily  forthcoming.  The  provincial  governors  and 
even  the  metropolitan  officials,  chosen  from  among  men  whose  qualifications 
were  generally  limited  to  literary  ability  or  aristocratic  influence,  showed  them- 
selves incapable  of  dealing  with  the  lawless  conditions  existing  in  their  districts. 

This  state  of  afl'airs  had  been  noticeable  ever  since  the  reign  of  Shomu  (724- 
749),  but  not  until  the  time  of  Saga  wuij  a  remedy  Revised.  It  took  the  form  of 
organizing  a  body  of  men  caUcd  kebiUki,  upon,  wjtiom  devolved  -the  duty  of 
pursuing  and  arresting  lawbreakers.  .'  At  first  thi^  measure  was  o|i  a  small  scale 
and  of  a  tentative  character.  But  ita  zesiilts  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the 
system  was  extended  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces,  and,  in  830,  a  Kebiishirr 

(Board  of  Kebiishi)  was  duly  formed,  the  number  and  duties  of  its  staff  being 
definitely  fixed  four  years  later.  The  importance  attaching  to  the  post  of  chief 
of  this  board  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  only  the  emon  no  Kami  or  the  Injoye 
710  Kami^  was  eligible  originally,  the  bushi  (military  men)  in  the  hereditary 
service  of  these  ly^  diguitaricis  being  uutrustcd  —  ui)der  the  name  of  tsuiho" 
tM — with  tbe  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  again^st  «11  vjolators.  t^Itimately  the 
judicial  functions  hitherto  discharged  by  the  Efu  (Guard  Office),  the  Ikmjd^i 
(Police  Board)  and  the  Gyobn^sho  (Department  of  Justice)  were  all  transferred 
to  the  Kebiishi-cho,  and  the  latter 's  orders  ranked  next  to  Imperial  decrees. 

These  kebiishi  and  l.suiho-sJii  liave  historical  impnrt;uire.  They  represent 
tlie  unequivocal  })ep;inning  of  the  niilitiiry  class  which  was  destined  ultimately 
to  impose  its  sway  over  the  wh(»le  of  .Japan,  Their  institution  was  also  a  tlistinct 
step  towards  transferring  the  coutluct  of  affairs,  both  military  and  civil,  from  the 
direct  control  of  the  sovereign  to  the  hands  of  officialdom.  'The  Emperor's 
power  now  began  to  cease  to  be  mitiative  and  to  be  limited' to  sanction  or  veto. 
The  Kwrando^dokoro  was  the  precursor  of  the  kwdmpaku;  the  KMiskirM, 
ot  the  8d49utho^* 

.•     ■•  FLJIWAKA  FL'VUT.sUGU 

Fujiwara  Fiiyutsngn,  who,  as  mentioned  above,  took  such  an  important  part 
in  tlie  legislation  of  his  ^ra,  may  l)e  adduced  as  illustrating  the  error  of  the  too 
common  albert  ion  that  because  tlie  Fujiwara  nobles  abu.sed  their  opportunities 
in  the  later  centuries  of  the  Heian  epoch,  the  great  family's  services  to  its 
country  were  small,  fujiwara  Fiiyuisugu  wto  a,t  once  a  statesman,  a  legislator, 
an  historian,  and  a  soldier.  Servmg  the  State  loyally  atid  assiduduslyi  he 

p  Three  eorps  of  military  guards  formed  imrt  of  the  organization.  The  senior  corps  were 
the  Imperial  guards  (konot  ):  thru  came  the  militury  Ruardt^  H'ljoi/'  )  :ind  then  the  gate-Kuanl.-^ 
(yemon).  Each  was  divided  into  two  batealiom;  a  battnlion  of  the  Left  an4  a  battalion  of  i  lie 
Right.   Then  there  were  the  m-konye,nad  ths  u-kmyc,  the  torhyoyfe  and  the  w-'iy^i  the 

Th>  s.  six  offices  were  known  as  rofcit-ii^  w  the  officer  m  chief 
comioaiKl  of  each  corps  waa  &i((ami.J.  i  .      •  Didjitized  b/ Google 
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leaehed  the  rank  of  fisst  miniater  isa-dmjin)  though  he  died  at  early  age  of 
fifty-two,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  to  his  ability  must  be  attributed  a  hurge 
measure  of  the  soccess  aclu^ved  by  his  Imperial  master,  Saga. '  The  stoiy  of  his 
ffrlVate  life  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  heestablislu  d  and  richly  endowed 
an  asylum  for  the  relief  of  his  indigent  relatives;  a  college  (the  Kwangaku-in) 
for  the  fducation  of  Fujiwara  youths,  and  an  uji-tera  {Nanyen-dS)  at  Nara  for 
soliciting  heaven's  blessing  on  all  that  bore  his  name.  ' 
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An  i^iteresting  episode  of  Saga  *s  reign  was  the  eompHaHon  of  a  record  of  all 
the  itfi  (fhliuly  names).  Originally  the  right  to  use  a  family  name  had  be^ 
guarded  as  carefully  as  Is  a  title  of  nobility  in  Europe.  The  vji  was,  in  truth,  a 
hereditiary  title.  Biit,  as  has  been  occasionally  noted  in  these  pages,  an  ujivraB 
from  time  to  time  bet?towed  on  families  of  aliens,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
confusion  gradually  arose.  From  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  efTorts  to 
compile  a  trustworthy  record  were  made,  and  in  Kwamnui 's  reign  a  genealogical 
bureau  {kankei-jo)  was  actually  organized,  its  labours  resulting  in  a  catalo^e  of 


;  ill 

0  . 
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titles  (rnski  mohwoku).  This  proved  defective,  however,  as  did  a  subsequent 
effort  in  Heij5 's  time.  Fmally,  the  Emperor  Saga  entrusted  the  task  to  I^nce 
Mamta,  who,  with  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  laboured  for  ten  years,  and,  in  814, 
produced  the  Seiahi-roku  {Record  of  Uji)  -isi  thirty  volumes.  Though  not  ab- 
solutely exhaustive,  this  great  work  remained  a  claasie  down  to  modem  times. 
It  dividt»d  into  three  classes  the  whole  body  of  iiji — 1182  —  enrolled  in  its 
pages:  namely,  Kwdhehu,  or  those  of  Imperial  lineage;  Shinihetsu,  or  those 
descended  from  the  Kami,  and  Baynhetsu,  or  those  of  alien  origin  (Chinese  or 
Korean).  A  few  who  could  not  be  c  learly  traced  were  placed  in  a  "miscellaneous 
list."  This  paragraph  of  history  suggests  the  quality  of  Japanese  civilization  in 
the  lunth  century.  Digitized  by  Google 
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THE  FIFTY-THIRD  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  JUNNA  (A.D.  824-833) 

Junna  was  Kwammu 's  third  son.  He  ascended  the  throne  on  the  abd^catioa 
of  liis  elder  brother,  Saga,  and  he  himself  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  latter 's  son, 
Niniinyo,  nine  years  later.  Junna 's  reign  is  not  rumarkable  for  any  achieve-, 
ment.  No  spec  ial  legislation  was  inaugurated  nor  any  campaign  against  abys^ 
undertaken.  The  three  brothers,  Heijo,  Saga,  aiid  Juima,  may  be  said  to  haye 
devoted  paramount  attention  to  the  study  of  Chinese  literature.  History  re- 
fuses, bowever,  to  eoimect  this  Industry  with  a  desire  for  ethical  instruction. 
Their  efforts  are  said  to  have  been  limited  to  the  tracing  of  ideographs  and  the 
somposilion  of  verselets.  A  perfectly  formed  ideograph  possesses  in  Japanese 
eyes  many  of  the  qualities  that  commend  a  pictorial  masterpiece  to  Western 
appreciation.  Saga  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  reckoned  among  the 
''Three  Perunen"  of  his  era,^  and  he  carrif  d  his  enthusiasm  so  far  ns  to  require 
that  all  the  scions  of  the  aristocracy  should  be  liiblructed  in  the  Chinese  classics. 
Junna  had  less  ability,  but  his  admiration  was  not  less  profound  for  a  fine 
specimen  of  script  or  a  deftly  turned  couplet.  It  is,  nevertheless,  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  enthusiasts  eonfined  themselves  to  the  supeI^&ci4lIitids  of 
Chmese  learning.  The  illusirations  of  altruism  which  they  furnished  by  abdicat- 
ing in  one  another's  favour  may  well  have  been  inspired  by  perusing  the  writines 
of  Confucius.*  However  that  may  be,  the  reign  of  Junna,  though  not  sub- 
jectively distinguished,  forms  a  landmark  in  Japanese  history  as  the  period  wliich 
closed  the  independent  exercise  of  sovereign  authority,  ^^"hl  n  Junna  laid  down 
the  sceptre,  it  may  be  said^  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  Fujiwara. 

P  The  other  two  were  Kobo  Daishi,  and  Tachibana  Hayanari .] 

P  Vide  the  remarks  of  the  Cbineae  a«ee  on  Tai-pei»  Chou-kung,  Wen-waDg*  and  Wu- 
waug.J  < 
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CHAPTER  XJX 
THE  HEIAN  EPOCH  (Continued) 

The  54th  Sovereign,  NimmyO   \  d  R34-850 

"  55th  "      Montoku...w...                               "  851-858 

50th  "       Sehm                                           "  8.59-876 

"   57th  "        YSiei  »  -..v.;  "  877-884 

58th               KdkO,.  "  885-887 

•* '  59tS  '  *«    ■  Uda. :  "  «88-89r 

"  60th  "      Daigo                                       "  808-4180 

BEGINNING  OF  FUJIWARA  SUPRBMACr' 

Thb  events  tlmt  now  occurred  require  to. be  prefaced  by  a  table: 

Heijo  -■  • 


Kwaiumu 


Saga — Nimmyo  (m.  Jun, 

daughter  of  Fi)]lif«ra 

Fuyutsugu)  , 

Junna  (m.  Ma-sa,  "1 
daughter  of  Saga  / 


Prince  Micbiyasu 
(Emperor  Mpntoku) 


In  the  year  834,  Junna  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  elder  brother  Saga's 
second  son,  who  is  knowii  in  history  as  Emperor  Ninimyo.  Tlie  latter  was 
married  to  Jun,  daughkT  of  Fujiwara  Fuyutsugu,  and  had  a  son,  l^rinoe  Michi- 
yajiu.  But,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  Junna  had  handed  over  the  sceptre 
lo  Niliunyo,  liimmyd,  in  turn,  set  aside  the  ola^n  of  his  own  son,  Micbiyasu, 
and  cQiifmd  the  disoHy  of  Friiioe  Imperial  .on  Prince  Tsunesada^  Junna 's  son. 
A  douhia  d^  of  gratitude  "ma  thus  paid,  for  Tsunesada  waa  not  only  Junna 's 
son  btt^  alsQ.  Saga 's  grandson,  and  thus  the  abdications  of  Saga  and  Jtmna  were 
both  ootnpsneated.  The  new  Prince  Inperial,-  howf ver,  being  a  iD^^i>cli^tif3^CoogU 
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sagacity,  foresaw  trouble  if  he  consented  to  supplant  NimmyO's  SOU.  He 
struggled  to  avoid  the  nominatioa,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  father 
and  his  p;r:indfather. 

While  tlicse  two  ex-Emperors  lived,  things  moAfd  smoothly,  to  all  appear- 
ances. On  their  demise  trouble  arose  immediately.  The  Fujiwura  fninily 
perceived  its  opportiiiiity  and  decided  to  profit  l\v  it.  Fiijiwara  Fuyutsu^i 
Lad  du  d,  and  it  chanced  that  his  son  ^'cwihifuba  wiuj  a  inaa  uf  boundless  ambi- 
tion. By  him  and  his  partisans  a  slander  was  framed  to  the  effect  that  the 
Opown  Prince,  Tsunesada,  harfooiired  rebellious  designs,  and  the  ,£iB|»ror, 
believing  the  story — having,  it  is  said,  a  disposition  to  believe  it  —  pnnRnmced 
sentence  of  exile  against  Prince  Tsunesada,  as  well  as  his  friends,  the  celebrated 
scholar,  Tachibana  no  Hayanari,  and  the  able  statesman,  Tomo  no  Kowamine, 
togotluT  wif  li  a  number  of  others.  It  is  recorded  that  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
was  with  the  exih-s. 

These  things  hapi)ened  in  the  year  843.  Tlu;  Fujiwaxa  sought  a  precedent 
in  the  action  of  tlieir  renownetl  ancestor,  Momokawa,  who,  in  772,  contrived 
the  degradation  and  death  of  the  Crown  Prince  Osabe  on  a  charge  of  sorcery 
But  Momokawa  acted  from  motives  of  pure  patriotism,  whereas  Yoshifuaa 
worked  in  the  Fi^iwara  interests  only.  This,  in.faet,  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  transfer  of  administrative  power  from  the  Throne  to  the  Fiijiwara. 

FRESH  COBiPLICATIONS  ABOUT  THE  SUCCESSION 

Another  table  may  be  consulted  with  advantage: — 
Emperor  HeijO^  Prince  Aho — Ariwan  no  Narihiro 

f  Aritsune — a  daughter  j 
Ki  no  Natora  J 

1 8biBa— a  daughter  1  .  .  : 

>  Prince  Kurc'luka     '  •     -  " 

Emperor  Montoku  j 

Emperor  Montoku 

Pujiwara  Yoshifuaa  ]  KofeWto  (Emperor  S^wa) 

Prinross  Kiyo  Aki  (EmpreasSomedooo)  J  ■  *       .  •■  " 

(tiauglitcr  uf  Sa^a)  J 

In  the  year  8.">1,  tlie  KTuju  jur  Moiiloku  asicended  the  throne,  and  Fujiwara 
Yoshifusa  was  appointed  minister  of  tlie  Right.  Yoshifusa  married  rriucejs6 
Kiyo,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Saga.  She  had  been  given  the  uji  of  Minamoto 
in  order  to  legpilise  this  union,  and  she  bore  to  Yoshifusa  a  daughter  who  became 
Montolcu's  Empress  under  the  name  of  6omedono.  By  her,  Montolcu  had  a 
son,  Prince  Korehito,  whose  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  should  have  been 
very  slender  since  he  had  three  half-brothers,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Prince  Koreta- 
ka,  had  already  attnined  his  fourth  year  at  the  time  of  Korehito 's  l)irth,  and 
was  his  father's  favourite.  In  fact,  Montoku  would  certainly  have  nominated 
Kort^taka  to  be  Prince  Imperial  hud  lie  iiot  fi  ;ired  to  offend  the  Fujiwara.  ITiese 
let  it  be  seen  very  plainly  what  they  de.sigiie<i.  Tho  baby,  Korehito,  was  taken 
from  the  palace  into  Yoshifusa 's  mansion,  and  when  only  nine  months  old  wa^ 
nominated  Crown  Prince.  The  evebt  enriehed  Japanese  literature.  For 
Montoku 's  first  bom,  Prince  Koretaka,  seeing  himself  deprived  of  bis  blrtbright, 
w«nt  into  seclusion  in  Ono  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hiei,  and  there,  in'  the  shadow 
of  the  great  Tendai  monastety,  devoted  his  dajB  to  composing  veraelete.  In 
that  pastime  he  was  frequently  joined  by  Ariwara  no  Narihira,  who,  as  a  grmd- 
SQii  of  the  fimperor  Ueij9,  possessed  a  tatle  to  the  suoeeasioa  more  vgiid  t^^  ^en  ^ 
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that  of  the  disappointed  Koretaka.  In  the  celebrated  Japanese  anthology,  the 
Kol  f'n-shft,  compiled  at  the  beginning;  of  tltc  tenth  century,  there  are  found 
several  couplets  from  the  pens  of  Koretaka  and  Narihtra. 


-  It  was  in  the  days  of  Ftijiwara  Yoshifusa  that  the  desoendjemts  of  Kamatari 
Bret  aasuined  the  role  of  kingmakers.  Yosbifusa  obtained  the  position  of 

minister  of  the  Right  on  the  accession  of  Montoku  (851),  and»  six  years  later, 
he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  empire  {dajd  daijin)  in  tho  sequel  of  the 
intrigues  which  had  procurod  for  his  ovm  grandson  (Korchito)  tlie  nomination 
of  Prince  Imperial.  The  latter,  known  in  history  as  the  Emperor  Seiwa,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  the  year  859.  He  was  then  a  cliild  of  nine,  aiici  naturally  the 
whole  duty  of  atlmiiustration  devolved  upon  the  chancellor.  This  situation  fell 
short  of  the  Fu  j  i  wara  leader 's  ideal  in  nomencUtnre  only.  There  had  been  numy 
"ehanoeUdrs"  bot'few  ''regents"  {mdO).  In  fact,  ther^office  of  regent  had 
always  been  pnietieaUy  confined  to  princes  of  the  Blood,  and  the  qualifications 
for  holding  it  Were  prescribed  in  very  high  terms  by  the  Daiho  statntes.  Yoshi- 
fusa  did  cot  possess  any  of  the  qualifications,  but  he  wielded  power  sufficient 
to  disp(>nso  with  them,  and,  in  the  year  8rUi,  lie  celebrated  the  Emperor 's  attain- 
ment of  his  majority  by  having  himself  najned  scsfthd.  The?  aj)i)o!ntment  carried 
with  it  a  sustenance  fief  of  three  thousand  houses;  the  privi!(>ge  of  being  constant- 
ly attended  by  squadrons  of  the  Right  and  Left  Imperial  guards,  and  the  honour 
of  f6oeiving  the  allowances  and  the  treatment  of  the  Sangu,  that  is  to  say,  of  an 
Bmpresa,  a  Dowager  Empress,  or  a  Grand  Dowager  Empress.  Husband  of  an 
SSmproSB,  father  of  an  Empress  Dowager,  grandfather  a  reigning  Emperor, 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  a  regent  —  a  subject  could  climb  no  higher. 
Yo-^hifusa  died  in  872  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Having  no  son  of -Bis  own,- he 
adopted  his  nephew,  Mototsune,  eon  of  f\ijiwara  Nagara.  ■  ' 


Sciwa  abdieated  in  870,  at  the  age  of  twenty^seven.  Sdme  historiaiiaf  ascHbi^ 
bin  abdication  to  a  senldinent  of  remorse,  fie  bad  ascended  the  throne  despite 
of  the  superior  claims  6f  his  elder  brother,  Koretaka,'  and  the  usurpation  weighed 
heax'ily  on  his  conscience.    It  is  at  least  credible  that  since,  in  taking  the 

sceptre  he  oVieyed  the  dietnte'^  of  the  Fujiwara,  so  in  laying  it  down  he  followed 
the  same  guidance.  We  caimot  be  sure  a-  tr>  the  exnct  date  when  the  great 
family's  policy  oi  boy-sovereigns  first  tooiv  deimite  shape,  })ut  tlie  annals  seeni 
to  show  that  Yoshifusa  conceived  the  programme  and  that  his  atlopted  son, 
Mototsune,  carried  it  out.  A  halo  rests  on  Seiwa's  head  for  the  Bske  of  his 
memorable  descendants,  the  Minamoto  cliiefs,  Yoritomo,  Takauji,  and  leyasu. 
Heaven  isisupposed  to  have  compensated  the  brevity^of  IHs  own  tenure  bf  power 
by  the  bverwhehning  share  that  his  pteterity  enjoyed  m  the  administi^ioiaf  of  the 
empire. 

But  Seiwa  waej  undoubtedly  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  zealous  sovereign.  One 
episode  in  his  career  deserves  attention  as  illustrating  the  customs  of  the  era. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  AHwara  no  Narihira,  a  grandson  of  the 
Emperor  Heijd  and  one  of  the  most  renowned  among  Japanese  poets.  He  was 
t  mm  of  singular  beauty,  and  his  literary  attainmente,  'combined  with  the 
nelaaelioly  that  marked  his  life  of  ignored  rigjhts,-  made  him  a  q>ecially  interest* 
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ing  figure.   He  won  the  love  of  Taka,  younger  sister  of  Fujiwara  Motot^me 

and  niece  of  Yoshifusa.  Their  liaison  was  not  hidden.  But  Y(>shifusa,  in 
default  of  a  i  hild  of  liis  own,  was  j  ust  then  seeking  some  Fujiwara  maideji  suitable 
to  be  the  contort  of  the  yuuiij;  lunperor,  Seiwa,  in  pursuaiue  of  the  newly  con- 
ceived policy  of  building  the  Fujiwara  power  on  the  influence  of  tiie  ladies' 

apartments  in  the 
palace.  Taka  pos- 
sessed all  the  neees* 
sary  qualifications. 
In  another  age  the 
ol ) s t a e I e  of  her 
bleniiiihed  purity 
must  have  proved 
f  at  al .  Yoshi  f  usa 's 
audacity,  however, 

was  as  HmitlesB  as 
bis  authoaty.  He 
ordered  the  poet 
prince  to-  out  hia 
hair  and  go  east- 
ward in  expiation 
of  the  crime  of 
s 1 1  k i  11  g  to  win 
Taka 's  aflections, 
.  and  having  thus 
officially  rehabil-^ 
itated  ber  leputsr 

tion,  he  mtroduced  her  into  the  household  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  hid  own 
daughter,  through  whose  connivanee  the  lady  soon  found  .her  way  to  thft 
young  Emperor's  chamber  and  became  the  mother  of  his  successor,  "^'n^ri 

Nor  was  this  all.  Though  only  a  Fujiwara,  and  a  soiled  Fujiwara  at  that, 
Taka  was  subsequently  raised  to  the  rauk  of  Empress.  Ultimately,  when  Em- 
press Du\vii>j;er,  her  name  was  coupled  with  that  of  the  priest  Zenyu  of  Toko-ji, 
as  the  Empress  Koken  s  had  been  with  that  of  DokyO,  a  hundred  years  previous- 
ly, and  she  suffered  deprivaticm  of  Imperial  rank.  As  for  Naiihira,  after  a  few 
years  he  was  allowed  to  return  from  exile,  but  finding  that  all  his  boj^ea  of  pseCei^ 
Boent  were  vain,  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  debaueheiy. 
His  name,  however,  will  always  stand  next  to  those  of.  Hitomaro  and  Akahito  <m 
the  roll  of  Japanese  jxiets. 

y6zbi.  uda.  and  the  kwampaku 

The  fifty-Bev(»nth  soverei^jn  was  Yozei,  ofTspring  of  the  Emperor  Seiwa 's 
union  with  tiie  lady  i  aka.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  877,  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  Fujiwara  Mototsune  —  Yoshifusa  had  died  five  years  previously  — 
became  regent  {wnhio),  holding  also  the  post  of  chancellor  (daj6-4cdjin).  When 
YOsei  was  approwdiing  his  sevenleoitii  year  he  was  overtaken  by  an  iUness  wlueh 
left  him  a  lunatic.  It  is  related  that  he  behaved  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
He  set  dogs  and  monkeys  to  fight  and  then  slaughtered  them;  ho  fed  toads  to 
snakes,  and  finally  compf^lling  a  man  to  ascend  a  tree,  he  stabbed  him  among 

the  branches.   The  regent  decided  that  he  must  be  dethroned,  and  a  counciLpI  , 
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State  was  convened  to  consider  the  matter.  There  had  never  been  an  example 
of  an  act  so  s'acrilegious  as  the  deposition  of  an  Emporor  at  the  dictate  of  his 
subjects.  The  ministers  hesitated.  Then  one  of  the.  Fujiwara  magnates 
(Morokuzii)  loudly  proclaimed  that  anyone  dissenting  from  tlie  chancellor's 
profMJsal  would  have  to  answer  for  his  contumacy.  Thereafter,  no  one  hesitated 
—  80  orershadowing  ww  the  power  of  the  FujiwanL  When  carried  to  a  special 
IMdaee — thenecforth  eatled  Ydsev4n — and  informed  that  he  had  been  dethroned 
for  killing  a  man,  the  young  Eknperor  burst  into  a  flood  of  teare. 

No  hesitation  was  shown  in  appointing  Y5zei sueeeasor.  Prince  Tokiyasa» 
son  of  the  Emperor  Nimmyo,  satisfied  ail  the  requircmrnts.  Ilis  mother,  a 
daughter  of  Fujiwara  Tsugunawa,  was  Mototmme's  maternal  aunt,  and  the 
Prince  hinjselt,  already  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  had  a  son,  Sadami,  who  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Takafuji,  a  close  relation  to  Mototsune. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  had  the  whole  programme  in  view  when  he 
proposed  the  dethronement  of  YOsei.  Shortly  after  his  accession,  Prince 
Tokiyasu  ^  Icnown  in  history  as  the  Emperor  R0k5 — fell  ill,  and  at  Mototsone's 
instance  the  sovereign's  third  son  (Sadami)  was  nominated  Prince  Imperial. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Emperor  Uda  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
occurred  (887)  nfter  a  reiern  of  t^vo  years. 

This  event  fresh  exten^sion  of  the  Fujiwara 's  power.  Uda  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  a<^*  when  he  received  th"  sreptre,  but  recognizing  that  he  owed  his 
elevation  to  Mototsune's  influence  and  that  his  prospects  of  a  peaceful  reign 
depended  upon  retaining  the  Fujiwara's  favonr,  his  finit  act  was  to  decree  that 
the  administration  should  be  carried  on  wholly  by  the  ohanoellor,  the  latler 
merely  reporting  to  the  Throne.  This  involved  the  exercise  of  power  hitherto 
unprecedented.  To  meet  the  situation  a  new  o£Sce  had  to  be  created,  namely^ 
that  of  kirainpaku.  The  actual  duties  of  this  post  were  those  "of  regent  to  a 
sovereign  who  had  attained  his  nmjority,  whereas  sessho  signified  rpfr<  nt  to  a 
minor.  Hence  the  knainpaku  was  oin'iously  the  more  honourable  uilice,  since 
its  incumbent  officiated  in  lieu  of  an  Emperor  of  mature  years.  Accordingly, 
the  kwampaku  —  or  mayor  of  the  palace,  as  the  term  is  usually  translated  — 
took  precedokoe  of  all  other  officials.  A  sabject  oonld  rise  no  higher  without 
ceamng  to  yield  allegiance.  As  Mototsune  was  the  first  kuHimpakUf  he  has  been 
called  the  most  ambitious  and  the  least  scrupulous  of  the  Fujiwara.  But 
MototMime  merely  stood  at  the  pinnacle  of  an  edifice,  to  the  building  of  which 
many  had  contributed,  and  among  those  builders  not  a  few  fully  deserved  all 
they  arhievrf  l.  The  names  of  such  mpmhcrs  of  thp  i  i:  iiwara  family  as  Mimori, 
Otsugu,  Vosliuiu,  Sadanushi.  Nagara,  Yoshisuke,  and  Vasunori,  who  wrought 
and  ruled  in  the  perio(l  from  Heijo  and  Saga  to  Montoku  and  Seiwa,  miglit  justly 
stand  high  in  any  record.* 

THE  AKD  INCIDENT 

The  Emperor  Uda,  as  already  stated,  owed  everything  to  the  Fujiwara.  He 
himself  did  not  possess  even  the  claim  of  primogeniture,  since  he  was  the  third 

among  several  sons,  and  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Tmperial  princes 
by  accepting  a  family  name.  Hi-;  I*  i^ee  conferring  administrative  autocracy 
on  Mototsune  was  thus  a  natural  e  xj)!  ession  of  gratitude. 

Yet  thi.s  very  document  proved  a  source  of  .serious  trouble.    It  was  drafted 

[^Tbe  office  of  Kwampaku  was  coatiaued  from  the  time  of  its  ereation,  882,  to 
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by  Tachibana  Hironii,  a  ripe  saholar,  whose  family  stood  as  high  oa  . the  arisior 
cratic  roll  as  did  tliat  of  the  Fujiwara  themselves.  At  that  time  literary  attain- 
ments conferred  immense  prestige  in  Ky5to.  To  be  skilled  in  oaliigmpln- ;  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  elassics;  to  l)c  capable  of  composing  a  sonoroiiJ*  ( i  ce  or 
devising  a  graceful  couplet  —  such  accomplishments  constituted  a  passport  nut 
only  to  high  office  but  even  to.  the  love  of  women.  Tachibana  Uiromi  was  one 
of  the  leftding  liieraii  of  his  era.  He  rendered  into  moet  ajiademioal.  teraw  th^ 
Emperor 's  intentions  towards  Mototsune.  From  time  immemoriai  it  has  alwayv 
heen  a  canon  of  Japanese  etiquette  not  to  receive  anything  withavidity.  MotxDt- 
sune  deolined  the  ri>script;  the  Emperor  direct(>d  Hlroioi  to  re-write  it.  Thus 
far  the  procedure  liad  been  normal.  But  Hiromi's  second  draft  ran  thus: 
"  You  have  toiled  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  You  have  aided  me  in  accord- 
ance with  the  late  sovereign's  will.  You  arc  the  chief  servant  of  the  empire, 
not  my  vassal.  You  will  henceforth  dibcharge  the  duties  of  ako."  This  term 
**<Ucd'*  occurs  in  Chinese  history.  It  signifies  "reliance  on  equity,"  a  name 
ISiven  by  &n  early  Emperor  to  the  admimstration  of  the  ^e,  X  Yin.  Hiromi 
inserted  it  solely  to  impart  a  classical  flavour  to  the  decree  and  in  all  good  £aith^ 

But  Fujiwara  Sukeyo,  a  rival  literalus  who  possessed  the  confidence  of 
Mototsune,  persuaded  the  latter  that  the  epithet  "oikd"  could  not  apply  to  th^ 
cUscharge  of  activ(»  duties.  What  follower!  was  ehaructoristie  Mototsune 
caused  a  nunilx  r  of  lionses  to  be  let  loose  in  the  city,  his  explanation  l^eing  that, 
as  he  had  no  official  functions  to  discharge,  neither  liad  he  any  need  of  }u)r<(  s. 
Naturally  a  number  of  horses  running  wild  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  cuubcd 
confusion  which  soon  came  to  the  notice  ^f  the  palace.  The  Emperor  «t  once 
convoked  a  meeting  of  UieraU  to  discuss  the  matter^  but  these  hesptated  so  long 
between  their  scholarly  convictions  and  their  political  apprehensions  that>  for 
several  monthTt,  a  state  of  administrativa  anarchy  prevailed,  and  the  Elmperor 
recorded  in  his  diary  a  lament  over  the  corruption  of  the  age.  At  last,  by  the 
advice  of  the  minister  of  the  Left,  Minamoto  Torn,  his  Majesty  sacrificed 
Hiromi.  A  third  decree  was  drafted,  lavinp;  the  blame  on  Hiromi's  sliouklers, 
and  Mototsune  graciously  consented  to  resume  the  duties  of  the  first  subject  in 
the  empire.  Just  forty-five  years  previously,  Hayanari,  another  illustrious 
scholar  of  the  Tachibana  family,  bad  been  among  the  viotiiaa  of  theialse  ebai^e 
preferred  alpunst  the  Oown  Prince,  Tsunesada^  by  this  Fdjiwara' partisana. 
Mototsune  may  well  have  been  desirous  of  removing  from  the  immediate 
xieighbourhood  of  the  throne  the  representative  of  a  Isnily  haviqg  such  &  oause 
,0f  umbrage  against  the  Ftijiwara. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  just  to  note  that  be  found  ready  coadjutors  among 
the  jealous  schoolmen  of  the  time.  Rival  colleges,  rival  acadt-mies,  ajul  rival 
lUerali  quarrelled  with  all  the  rancour  of  medieval  i^urope.  The  great  lumiua^ 
ries  of  the  era  were  Sugawara  Michisane,  Ki  no  Haseo,  Kose  no  Fumio,  Miyoshi 
Kiyotsura,  and  Tachibana  Hiromi.  There  was  little  mutual  recognition  of 
talent.  Kiyotsura  abused  Haseo  as  a  pundit  inferior  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Michizanc  ridiculed  Fumio 's  panegyric  of  Kiyotsura.  The  pupils  of  these  men 
endorsed  their  teacliers '  verdicts.  Among  them  all,  Tachibana  Hiromi  occupied 
the  most  important  jxjsition  until  the  day  of  his  downfall.  He  practically 
managed  the  alYairs  of  the  Court  under  Yozei,  Koko,  and  Uda.  Fujiwara 
Sukeyo,  a  great  ly  inferior  scliolar,  served  as  his  subordinate,  and  was  the  willing 
tool  in  contriving  his  degradation.  It  did  not  cause  the  pujiwara  any  serious 
ccmcem  that  in  compassing  the  ruin  of  Hiromi,  they  ^ectually  alienated  the 
'Sympathies  of  the  sovereign.  ^ 
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C£SSAT10N  OF  EMBASSIES  TO  CHINA 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  an  era  wtten  Chiaeiie  likrali  attracted  so  much 
attention,  visits  to  the  Middle  Kingdom  were  frequent.  But  from  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighth  century,  the  great  Tang  dynasty  bej^an  to  fall  into  ^lisordor, 
and  the  embassieis  sent  from  Jat>an  reported  a  discouraging  state  of  aifiurs.  The 
last  of  thpfe  embassies  {kento-Hh-i)  was  in  the  year  838.  It  had  long  ceased  to 
take  the  overland  route  vid  Liauyaiig;  the  envoys'  vetssels  were  obliged  to  go  by 
long  sea,  and  the  daBgera  wm  ao  gr^  that  to  be  named  for  thia  duty  was  re^ 
sarded  with  oonstemation.  In  Uda's  reign  a  proj^  was  formed  to  appoint 
SugawaiB  Michizane  as  kentO'Mt  and  Ki  no  Haseo  as  his  lieutenant.  There  is 
reaaon  to  think  thai  this  suggi^stion  came  from  Michizane 's  enemies  who  wished 
to  remove  him  from  a  scene  where  his  pn^^ence  threatened  to  become  embarrass- 
ing. The  course  Michizjuie  adopted  at  this  crisis  showed  moral  courage, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  expediency.  lie  memorialized  the  Throne  in 
the  sense  that  the  dangers  of  the  journey  wer(>  not  comix  nsated  by  its  results. 
The  memorial  was  aiH^roved.  Since  the  days  of  the  Empress  Suiko,  when  the 
int  W^  despatched  by>  Prince  Shfitoku,  20  i  years  had  dapsed,  and  by 

some  cnti«9B.tb&  ahaadonaient  of  the  custom  has  been  condemned.  But  it  is 
certain  thftt  China  in*  the  ninth  century  had  lit^^le  to  teach  Japan  in  the  matter 
of  cathramiiteriaior  moralieivilisatioo.  ' 

THE  AFFAIR  OF  THB  BSQl  ERA 

-  '  The  Emperor  I'da  not  only  possessed  preat  literary  knuu  ledgc  but  was  also 
deeply  sensible  of  tiic  abuse  that  had  grown  out  of  the  virtual  usurpation  of 
adnuniatrative  authority  by  one  family.  A3  illustrating  his  desire  to  extend 
the  circle  of  the  Throne '«  servants  and  to  enlist  erudite  men  into  the  service  of 
the  Stat^»  it  b  recorded  that,  he  caused  the  interior  of  the  palace  to  be  decorated^ 
with  portraits  of-  renowned  statesmen  and  Uterati  from  the  annals  of  China. 
Fate  seemed  disposed  to  assist  Iiis  desip:n,  for,  in  the  year  801,  the  all-i)Owerful 
Fujiwara  Mototsune  died,  leaving  three  sons,  Tokiliira,  Nakahira,  and  Tada- 
hira,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  twenty-one.  Durinp;  tlie  life  of  Mototsune, 
to  whom  the  Emperor  owed  everything,  it  would  not  have  been  politically  or 
morally  pfbssible.to  contrive  4HB(y  radical  change  of  system,  and  even  after  his 
death,  tho  Fuy^wata  family 'd- .claim  to  the  Throne's  gratitude  precluded  any 
direct  attempt  on  Uda's  part  to  supplant  them. ' '  Therefore,  he  formed  the  phin 
of  abdieating  in  favour  of  his  son,  as  soon  as  the  latter  should  attain  a  suitable 
age  —  a  plan  inspired  in  some  degree  by  his  o\nti  feeble  health  and  by  a  keen 
desire  to  pass  the  elosinp;  ycat^  of  his  life  in  comparative  retirf^mtnt.  He  carried 
out  this  design  in  tiie  year  897,  and  was  thenceforth  known  as  Uda-in.* 

His  son,  Daigo,  wiio  now  ascended  the  throne,  was  thirteen  ^--ears  old,  but 
no  Fujiwara  regent  was  appointed,  Tokiliira,  the  one  person  eligible  in  respect 
(tf  .lineage,  being  prechidcd  by  youth.  Therefore  the  ofiiee  of  minister  of  the 
Left  was  conferred  on  Tolcifaira»  and  Sugawara  Michisane  (called  also  KwankO) 
beisanw  minister  of  the  Right.  ' 
■i;  U  waa  t)|,this.  Michizane  that  the  ex-Emperor  looked  for  material  assistance 
iar  tho'i^roscjeu^im.  of  bis  design.  The  Sugawara  family  traced  its  descent  to 

[>  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  we  bear  of  Koze  no  Kanaoka,  the  first  .Japanese  artist  of  great 
repe 

f  The  suffix  in  was  now  fir^t  usfd  for  the  uome^,  of  retired  Emperors.]  Digitized  by  Google 
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Nomi  no  Stikune,  the  champion  wrestler  of  the.  last  century  before  Christ  and 
the  originator  of  clay  substitutes  for  human  sacrifices  at  burials,  though  the 
name  "Sugawara''  did  not  bekmg  to  the  family  until  eight  hundred  years  later, 
when  the  Emppror  Konin  bestowed  it  on  the  then  teptesentalive  in  leoognition 

of  his  grvdt  scholarship.  Tlienroforth,  the  name  was  borne  by  a  succession  of 
r^o\\Ticd  literati,  the  most  erudite  and  the  most  famous  of  all  being  Michizanc. 

The  ex-Emperor,  on  the  accession  of  his  thirteen-year-old  son,  Daigo,  handed 
to  the  latter  an  autograph  document  known  in  history  as  tlic  Coufmls  uf  the 
Kwampei  Era,  Its  gist  was:  "Be  just.  Do  not  be  swayed  by  love  or  hate. 
Study  to  think  impartially.  Control  your  emotion  and  never  let  it  be  externally 

visible.  The  uhdaijint  Fujiwam 


Tokihira,  is  the  descendant  of 
meritorious  servants  of  the 
Crown.    Though  still  young,  he 
'  "     is  already  well  versed  in  the 
oi-vfj     .  .■      a{lniinistration  of  State  affairs, 
-v.-  >  -^iir  V,   Some  years  ago,  he  sinned  with 
I'^a  wonum/  but  I  have-no  loiiger 
'  r  r>  4  J  flony  memory  of  the  event.  You 
i  r  .!         will  consult  him  and' be  guided 
»'by  his  counsels.  The  Urdaijint 
Sugawara  Michizane,  is  a  man  of 
profound  literary  knowledge.  He 
is  also  acquainted  with  politics. 
Frequently  1  have  profited  by 
nti  i  r  ti  his  admonitions.   When  I  was 
i-t  elected  Crown  Prince  I  had  but 
Michiiane  to  advise'  me.  Not 
only  has  he  been  a  loyal  servant 
to  me,  but  he  will  be  a  loyal 
8er\'ant  to  my  successor  also." 

Plainly  the  intention  of  the 
document  was  to  place  Mioluzane 
on  a  footing  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  •  Tokihira.  Michizane 
undetstood  the  perils  of  such 
praferment.  He*  knew  that  the 
scion  of  a  comparatively  obscure 
family  would  not  be  tolerated  as 
a  rival  by  the  Fujiwara.  Three  times  he  declined  the  high  post  offered  to  him. 
In  his  second  refusal  he  compared  himself  to  a  man  walking  on  thin  ice,  and  in 
the  third  he  said:  "If  I  myself  am  astounded  at  my  promotion,  how  must 
others  regard  it?  The  end  will  come  like  a  flash  of  lightning."  But  the  Em- 
peror and  the  ex-Emperor  had  laid  their  plans,  abd  Michisane  was  an  india- 
pensable  factor. 

Events  moved  rapidly.  Two  years  later  (900),  the  £mperor^  in  concert  with 
the  cloistered  sovereign,  proposed  to  raise  MichizAne  to  the  post  of^  chancellor 
and  to  entrust  the  whole  administration  to  him.    This  was  the  signal  for  the 

Fujiwara  to  take  action.  One  opportunity  for  slandering  ATichizane  offered; 
his  daughter  bad  been  married  to  Prince  Tokiyo,  the  Emperor's  younger 
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brother.  AnmiourwasVinilycinnilatodtliattliBiiMntap^ 

ment  of  Daigo  in  favour  of  Tokiyo.  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura,  an  eminent  scholar, 
acting  subtly  at  the  instance  of  the  Fujiw»ra»  addressed  a  seemingly  friendly 

letter  to  Michizano,  warning  him  tliat  his  career  had  become  dangerously  rapid 
and  explaining  that  the  stars  presaged  a  revolution  in  the  following  year.  At 
the  same  time,  Minamoto  Hikaru,  son  of  the  Emj^eror  Nimmyd;  Fujiwara  Sada- 
kuni,  father-in-law  of  Daigo,  and  several  others  who  were  jealous  of  Michizano  *s 
prefennent  or  of  his  scholarship,  separately  or  jointly  memorialized  the  Throne, 
fanpeaching  Miehizane  as  a  traitor  who  plotted  against  his  sovereign. 

Supplemented  by  Miyoshi 's  **  friendly  "  notice  of  a  star-predicated  cataclysm, 
this  cumulative  eviden(  convinced,  and  doubtless  the  number  and  rank  of  the 
accusers  alarmed,  the  Emperor,  then  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.  Midiuume 
was  not  invited  to  rlefend  himself.  In  the  first  year  (901)  of  the  Engi  era,  a 
decree  went  out  stripping  him  of  all  his  high  offices,  and  banishing  him  to 
Dazni-fn  in  Kyushil  as  viee-governor.  Many  otlier  officials  were  degraded  as 
his  partisans.  The  ex-Emperor,  to  whose  pity  he  pleaded  in  a  plaintive  couplet, 
made  a  resolute  attempt  to  aid  him.  His  Majesty  repaired  to  the  palace  for  the 
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purpose  of  remonstrating  with  his  son,  Daigo.  Had  a  meeting  taken  place, 
Miehizane  *s  innocence  would  doubtless  have  betm  estal)lished.  But  the  Fuji- 
wara had  provided  against  such  an  obvious  miscarriage  of  their  design.  The 
palace  guartls  refused  to  admit  the  ex-Emperor,  and,  after  waiting  throughout 
a  winter 's  day  seated  on  a  straw  mat  before  the  gate,  Uda  went  away  in  the 
evening,  sorehearted  and  profoundly  humiliated.  Michisane's  twenty-three 
children  were  banished  to  five  places,  and  he  himself,  having  only  a  nominal 
post,  did  not  receive  emoluments  sufficient  to  support  him  in  comfort.  Even 
oil  for  a  night-lamp  was  often  unprocurable,  and  after  spending  twenty-five 
months  in  voluntary  confinement  with  only  the  society  of  his  sorrows,  he  expired 
(903)  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  and  was  buried  in  the  temple  Anraku-ji  in  Chi- 
kuzen. 

No  figure  in  Ja{)anese  history  has  received  such  an  abundant  share  of  national 
sympathy.  His  unj  ust  fate  and  the  idea  that  he  suffered  for  his  sovereig^gjpj)ealed^^^^^ , 
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powerfully  to  popular  imagittation.    Moreqver,  lightning  stru€k'.the -puliwe 

in  Kyoto,  and  the  three  principal  contrivers  of  Michizanc 's  disgrace,  Fujiwara 
Tokihira,  Fujiwaxa  Sugaiu^  and  Minamoto  Hikaru,  all  expired  withiii  a  few 
years'  inU-rval,  At  that  epoch  a  wide-spread  belief  f^xistcd  in  the  powers  of 
disembodied  spiriLd  for  evil  or  for  good.  Such  a  creed  gn  w  lugicully  out  of  the 
cult  oi  ancestor  worship.  It  began  to  be  whispered  abroad  that  Michizane's 
spiriib  ma  t&king  veugmee  upon  his  enemies.  The  Emperor  w«8  tbe  first  to 
act  upon  this  superstition.  He  restored  Michuane's  titles,  raised  him  to  the 
first  grade  of  tbe  second  rank,  and  caused  all  the  documents  relating  to  his  exile 
to  be  burned.  Retribution  did  not  stop  there.  Forty-five  years  after  Michi* 
zanc's  death,  the  people  of  KyQto  erected  to  his  memory  the  shrine  of  Temman 
Tenjin,^  and  in  the  year  1001,  the  Emperor  Ichijo  not  only  conferred  on  him  the 
.posthumous  office  of  ehanct-Ilor  with  the  unprecedented  honour  of  first  grade  of 
the  first  rank,  l>iit  also  rejjaired  in  person  to  worship  at  the  shrine.  In  later 
times,  uieiuunai  tiiu  uu^s  were  built  in  various  places,  and  to  ihni  day  lie  is  fcrvent- 

,  ly  worshipped  fts  the  deity  of  calligraphy,  so  high  was  he  elevated  by  the  Fuji> 
wara's  attempt  to  drag  him  down. 

0  Michizanc  was  apotheosized  under  the  uamc  of  Tenjiu.  He  is  known  uLiO  as  ivuti 
Sbojoi  and  TeiiiinangQ.l 
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CHAPTER  XX  • 
THE  HEIAN  EPOCH    {Continued)  .  '    ;  '  " 

The  60th  Sovereign,  Daigo  fContimiod)  '*    •       "  . 

"   6l8t  Emporor  Shujaku   •  a.d.  931-940   ;  " 

THE  EKGI  ERA  (A.D.  901-923) 

In  the  year  909,  Fujiwara  Tokihiradied  and  was  foUowefl  to  the  grave,  in  913, 
by  Minamoto  Hikaru.  For  an  interval  of  some  years  no  minister  of  State  was, 
nominated;  the  EmiX5ror  Daigo  bimiiclf  administered  affairs.  For  this  iuter-r 
rcgnum  in  the  sway  of  the  Fujiwara,  the  Engi  era  is  memorable.  ..  .  . 

It  is  memorable  for  other  things  also;  notably  for  the  compilation  of  docu- 
ments which  throw  much  liglit  on  the  conditions  then  existing  in  Japan.  The 
Emperor,  in  914,  called  upon  the  Court  officials  to  submit  memorials  which 
should  supply  materials  for  administrative  reforms.  The  great  scholar,  Miyoshi 
Kiyotsura,  responded  with  ability  so  conspicuous  that  posterity  has  been  dispos- 
ed to  question  the  justice  of  the  charges  against  him  in  connexion  wath  Michi- 
zane 's  fate.  He  set  out  by  stating  that,  in  the  early  times,  the  national  senti- 
ment had  been  kind  and  simple ;  the  pc'ople  loyal  to  the  Throne  and  obecUent  to 
parents ;  the  taxes  moderate.  But,  thereafter,  customs  had  gradually  deteriorat- 
ed. Laws  and  regulations  were  promulgated  with  bewildering  rapidity.  Taxes 
and  forced  labour  grew  heavier  day  by  day.  Cultivated  lands  were  suffered  to 
lie  fallow.  Buddhism  established  such  a  hold  upon  men's  minds  that  people  ' 
of  all  classes  impoverished  themselves  to  build  places  of  worship  and  to  cast 
images.  Upon  the  erection  of  the  provincial  temples  (Kokubun-ji)  five-tenths  of 
the  national  taxes  were  expended;  and  in  connexion  with  the  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Kyoto  and  the  building  of  new  palaces,  a  further  sum  of  three-tenths 
was  paid  out.  Again,  the  Emperor  Kinmiyo's  (834-850)  love  of  luxury  and 
display  led  to  architectural  extravagance  entirely  unprecedented,  and  involved 
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the  BqaAndering  of  yet  another  tenth  of  the  lemammg  mcome  of  the  State. 

[  (  after,  in  the  Jokwan  era  (859-876),  frequent  conjQagrations  destroyed  the 
Imperial  edifice,  and  its  restoration  cost  a  tenth  of  the  remaining  revenue,  80  that 
only  ono-twcnticth  was  ultimately  available  for  general  expenses. 

As  illustrating  the  state  of  the  rural  regions,  the  memorialist  instanced  the 
case  of  IVitchu,  a  pruvince  on  tlie  Inland  Sea,  "vvhere  he  held  an  official  appoint- 
ment m  the  year  893.  The  local  records  {Fuduki)  showed  that  a  levy  made 
there  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  had  produced  twenty  thousand 
able-bodied  eoldiers/  whereas  a  century  later,  there  were  found  only  nineteen 
hundred;  yet  another  century  afterwards,  only  seventy;  at  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  nine,  and  in  the  year  911,  not  one.  To  such  a  state  of  desolation 
had  the  district  been  reduced  in  the  space  of  250  years,  and  its  story  might  be 
taken  as  typirnl. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  religion,  the  memorialist  declared  that  the  Shinto 
ceremonials  to  secure  good  harvests  had  lost  all  sincerity.  The  ofiiciais  behaved 
&s  though  there  were  no  such  thing  &s  deities.  They  usetl  the  offerings  for  their 
own  private  purposes,  sold  the  sacred  horses,  and  recited  the  rituals  without 
the  least  show  of  reverence.  As  for  Buddhist  jniests,  before  asking  them  to  pray 
for  the  welfare  of  their  parishioners,  they  must  be  asked  to  purge  themselves  of 
their  own  sins.  The  priests  who  ministered  at  the  provincial  temples  had  lost 
all  sense  of  shame.  They  had  wives,  built  houses,  cultivated  lands,  and  engaged 
in  t  rade.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  heaven  would  hearken  to  the  intervention 
of  such  sinners? 

Mi'anwhile,  luxury  and  extravagance  had  reached  an  extreme  degree.  On 
.  one  suit  of  clothes  a  patrimony  was  expended^  and  son^etimcs  a  year 's  income 
barely  sufficed  for  a  single  banquet.  At  funeral  services  all  classes  launched 
into  flagrant  excesses.  Feasts  were  prepared  on  such  a  scale  that  the  trays  of 

viands  covered  the  entire  floor  of  a  teniple.  Thousands  of  pieces  of  gold  were 

paid  to  the  officiating  priests,  and  a  ceremony,  begun  in  mourning,  ended  in 
revelry.  Corresponding  disorder  existed  with  regard  to  the  land.  The  original 
distribution  into  kuhundcn,  as  we  saw,  had  been  partly  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
But  now  tliese  allotments  wore  illegally  ai)propriated,  so  that  they  neither  paid 
imposts  nor  furnished  labourers;  and  while  governors  held  worthless  regions, 
wralthy  magnates  annexed  great  tracts  of  fertile  land.  Another  abuse,  prevalent 
according  to  Miyoshi  KiyOtsura^s  testimohy,  was  that  accusations  were  falsely 
preferred  by  officials  against  their  seniors. '  Provincial  governors  were  said  to 
have  frequently  indulged  in  this  treacherous  practice  and  to  have  hvcn  themselves 
at  times  the  victims  of  similar  attacks.  The  Court,  on  receipt  of  such  charges, 
seldom  scnitini^ed  them  closely,  but  at  once  despatched  officers  to  deal  with  the 
incriminated  persons,  and  in  the  sequel,  men  occupying  exalted  positions  were 
obhged  to  plead  on  an  equal  footing  with  olhcials  of  low  grade  or  even  common 
people.  Self-respecting  persons  chose  to  stand  aside  altogether  from  official  life 
rather  than  to  encounter  such  risks. 

This  was  an  almost  faievitable  result  of  the  exceptional  facilities  given 
to  petitioners  under  the  Daika  and  Daiho  systems.  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura 
urged  that  all  petitioning  rmd  all  resutting  inquiries  by  specially  apiA>inted 
officials  should  be  interdicted,  except  in  matters  relating  to  political  crime,  and 
that  all  offenders  should  be  handed  over  to  the  dnlv  constituted  administrators 
of  justice.  As  to  these  latter,  he  spoke  very  plaudy.  The  kebiishi,  he  wrote, 
who,  being  appointed  to  the  various  provinces,  have  to  preserve  law  and  order 

['  The  district  was  coii.sequentIy  named  Xima,  an  abbre viat  ion  of  ni  (two)  tna  n  (ten  thousand) .  ] 
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within  their  jurisdictions,  should  be  men  specially  versed  in  law,  whereas  a 
majority  of  those  serving  in  that  capacity  arc  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons 
who  have  purchased  their  offices.  To  illustrate  further  the  want  of  discrimina- 
tion shown  in  selecting  officials,  he  refers  to  the  experts  apix)inted  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  for  manufacturing  catapults,  and  declares  that  many  of  these 
so-called  "experts"  had  never  seen  a  catapult. 

It  is  against  the  Buddhist  priests  and  the  soldiers  of  the  six  guards  that  he 
inveighs  most  vehemently,  however.    He  calls  them  "vicious  and  ferocious." 


:>  •    •  •  >.f 
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Familt  Lira  or  Nobum.  Hbiam  Efocb,  a.d.  782-1102  <  ' 


Those  who  take  the  tonsure,  he  says,  number  from  two  to  three  thousand  yearly, 
and  about  one-half  of  that  total  are  wicked  men  —  low  fellows  who,  desiring  to 
evade  taxation  and  forceil  labour,  have  shaved  their  heads  and  donned  priests 
vestments,  aggregate  two-thirds  of  the  population.  They  marry,  eat  animal 
food,  practise  robbery,  and  carry  on  coining  operations  without  any  fear  of 
punishment.  If  a  provincial  governor  attempts  to  restrain  them,  they  flock 
together  and  have  recourse  to  violence.  It  was  by  bandits  under  the  command 
of  wicked  priests  that  Fujiwara  Tokiyoshi,  governor  of  Aki,  and  Tachibana 
Kinkado,  governor  of  Kii,  were  waylaid  and  plundered. 

As  for  the  soldiers  of  the  guards,  instead  of  taking  their  monthly  term  of  duty 
at  the  palace,  they  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  being  strong  and  auda- 
cious, they  treat  the  people  violently  and  the  provincial  governors  with  contumacy, 
sometimes  even  forming  leagues  to  rob  the  latter  and  escaping  to  the  capital 
when  they  are  hard  pressed.    (These  guardsmen  had  arms  and  horses  of  their 
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own  and  called  themselvos  5tt*At,  atcfm  desiined  to  have  wid6  vogue  in  Japan  j 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  make  tiieir  historical  d(but  thus  unfavourably 
introduced.    Miyoshi  Kiyots^uiH  s:iyj^  that  instead  of  hoiii';):  "metropolitan 

tigers''  to  guard  the  palace,  they  were  '* rural  wolves"  to  despoil  the  provinces. 

;        .  *  •  ■   ■  :  ,    '  »  .  .       .  ■        .  •. 

ArPUKCIATIONS  OF  THE  MIYOSHI  MEMORIAL     "  ' 

Tilts  celebrated  (iociiiiunt  consisted  of  twelve  articles  and  contained  five 
thousand  ideugtiiphs,  so  tjiat  nothing  n\  u8  want  ing  in  the  mutter  ul  voluminous- 
ness.  The  writer  did  not  contiiie  himself  to  enumerating  abuses:  he  also  suggest- 
ed remedies.  Thus  he  urged  that  no  maiii  having  become  an  equerry  {toneri) 
of  the  six  corps  of  guards,  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  prorince  dunng  his 
term  of  service;  that  the  spurious  priests  sliould  beall  unfrocked  and  punished; 
that  the  c^ce  of  hibiiski  should  be  restricted  to  men  having  Iqpd  knowledge; 
that  the  upper  classes  should  .sit  an  example  of  economy  in  costumes  and 
observances;  that  the  ranks  of  the  Buddliist  priesthood  should  be  purged  of  open 
J  violators  of  the  laws  of  their  creed,  and  so  foith.  Historians  have  justly  eulo- 
gized the  courage  oi  a  memorialist  who  tlius  openly  attacked  wide-spread  and 
powerful  abuses.  But  they  have  also  noted  that  the  document  shows  some 
reservations.  -  For  generations  the  Fujiwara-family  hkd  Virtually,  usurped  the 
govenuB^ power;  had  dethroned  Emperors  and  choseniEmpresaes;  fail4  consulted 
thelrown  will  alone  in  the  administrations  of  justice  and  in  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  officials.  Yet  of  these  things  Miyoshi  Kiyot«ura  says  nothing  what- 
ever. The  sole  hope  of  their  redress  lay  in  Michizaiie ;  but  instead  of  supporting 
that  ill-starred  statesman.  IMiyoshi  had  c-ontrilnited  to  lii.>^  dowr^ail*  Could  a 
reformer  with  such  a  record  be  regarded  as  alto^ther  sincere? 

ADMIXIriTIlATION"  OF  THE  EMPEROR  DA  i(  ;0  ' 

The  Emperor  Daigo,  who  ruled  thirty-tWO  years -  - from  898  to  930  —  is 
brought  very  close  to  us  by  the  statement  of  a  Contempuraiy  Listoriaa  that  he 
was  "wise,  intelligentj  and  kind-hearted, "^and  that  he  alwa>^  wore  a  smiling 
face,  his  own  explanation  of  the  latter  habit  heiiag  that  he  found  it  much  easier 
to  converse  with  men  familiarly  than  solemnty*  A  celebrated  incident  of  his 
career  is  that  one  winter's  night  he  took  ofT  his  wadded  silk  garment  to  evince 
sympathy  with  the  poor  who  possessed  no  such  protection  against  the  cold. 
Partly  because  of  his  debonair  manner  and  charitable  impulses  lie  is  popularly 
remembered  as  "tlie  wise  Emperor  of  the  Engi  era."  But  close  reacl'-rs  of  the 
annals  do  not  fully  endorse  that  tribute.  They  note  that  Daigo 's  treaLment  of 
his  father,  Uda,  on  the  celebrated  occasion  of  the  latter 's  visit  to  the  palace  to 
intercede  for  Michizane,  was  markedly  unfilial{  thatihis  Majesty  believed  and 
acted  upon  slanders  whi«$h  toufeh^  the  honour  4if  his  faiher.no  icBBSithaa  that  of 
his  well-prov^  a^ant,  and  that  he  madoruo  reaQlu1jee£Fort46  oorrectiheabuaea 
of  his  time,  ev^  when  they  had  been  dearly  pointed  oiit  by  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura. 
The  usurpations  of  the  Fujiwara;  the  prostitution  of  Buddhism  to  evil  ends;  the 
growth  of  luxurious  and  dissipated  habits,  and  the  subordination  of  practical 
ability  to  pedantic  scholarship  —  these  four  malignant  giowths upon  the  natiooai 
life  found  no  healing  treatment  at  Daigo  s  hands.  ' 
.  '    .        '  •  /  •        . ■ '  •  ■      '  ■ 

TBB  CLAfiStCAL  KGB  OF  LITERATU&E  • 

The  Engi.t^TA  and  the  intervals  of  thm*  or  four  ikeades  before  and  after  it 
nay  be  regarded  as  the  chMsical  age  of 'Mterattiie  in  Japaxi.  Vrom  ^^g^^^^Q^g^^ 
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of  a  oerUin  class  was  wholly  in  Chinese.  All  works  of  a  historical,  scientific, 
legal,  or  theological  nature  were  in  that  language,  and  it  cannot  be  said  tiiat  they 
reached  a  very  higli  lovel.  Yet  their  authors  had  much  honour.  During  the 
reigns  of  Uda  and  Daif^o  (888-030),  Sugawara  Michizane,  Mi^'oshi  Kiyotsura, 
Ki  no  Haijeo,  and  Kozo  no  Fumio,  formed  a  quartet  of  famous  masters  of  Chinese 
Utor.itiire.  From  one  point  of  view,  Michizane's  overthrow  by  Fujiwara 
Tokihira  may  be  regarded  as  a  coUisujn  between  the  Confucian  doctrines  vvliieh 
mfoimed  the  polity  of  the  Daika  epoch  and  the  power  of  aristocratic  heredity. 
Kibi  no  l^Uubi  and  Sugawara  no  Michisane  were  the  only  two.  Japanese  subjects 
that  attained  to  be  ministers  of  State  solely  in  recognition  of  their  learning,  but 
several  litUraieurs  reached  high  office,  as  chief  chamberlain,  cottncillor  of  State, 
minister  of  Education,  and  so  forth.  Miyo.shi  Kiyotsura  ranks  nt'xt  to  Michi- 
zano  among  the  schohirs  of  tliat  age.  He  "vvas  profoundly  versed  in  j  ui  isprudence, 
mathematics  (such  as  they  were  at  the  time),  the  Chinese  ela.^sics,  and  history. 
But  whereas  Michizane  bequeathed  to  posterity  ten  vol^lnle^^  of  poems  and  two 
hundred  volumes  of  a  valuable  histoucal  work,  no  production  of  Kiy  otsura 's 
pen  has  surged  except  his  celebrated  memorial  referred  to  above.  He  received 
the  post  of  ndnister  of  the  Household  in  917  and  died  in  the  following  year. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  work  of  these  scholars  appealed  to  only  a 
very  limited  numl>er  of  their  countrymen.  The  akd  incident  (pp.  239-240)  illus- 
trate'? t^is;  t!ie  reneript  permed  by  Tuchibana  no  Hiromi  was  not  clearly  com- 
preiieniied  outside  a  narrow  circle  of  scholars,  Ofiicial  notices  and  enactments 
were  intelligible  by  few  mi  n  of  tlu*  tradiiifj  classes  and  by  no  women.  But  a 
differfut  record  is  found  in  the  realui  of  iiigii  literature.  Here  there  is  much 
wealth.  The  Nara  epoch  gave  to  Japan  the  famous  ManyO-sh  a  {Myria^Leaves) , 
and  the  Sngi  era  gave  her  the  etearoely  less  celebrate^  Ko^'n-s^  an  anthology  of 
over  eleven  hundred  poems,  ancient  and  modem.-  As  betwtsil  the  two  books, 
the  advantage  is  with  the  former,  though  not  by  any  means  in  a  marked  degree, 
but  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  pro.se  writings  —  pure  Japanese 
writings  apart  from  the  Cliinese  works  referred  to  above  —  "the  Ht-ian  epoch 
leaves  the  Nara  far  behind.  The  language  had  now  attained  to  its  full  devdoiv 
ment.  With  its  rich  system  of  terminations  and  particles  it  wa^  a  pliant  instru- 
ment in  the  writer's  hands,  and  the  vocabulary  was  varied  and  copious  to  a 
degree  which  is  astonishing  when  we  remember  that  it  was  drawn  almost  exclu- 
sively from  native  soirees.  The  few  words  of  Chinese  origin  which  it  contains 
seem  to  have  found  their  way  in  through  the  spoken  language  and  are  not  taken 
straight  itom  Chinese  books,  as  at  a  later  stage  when  Japanese  authoils  loaded 
their  periods  with  alien  vocables." 

irhis  Heian  literature  ''reflects  the  pleasure-loving  and  effeminate,  but  cul- 
tun-fl  and  refined,  character  of  the  class  of  Japanese  wlio  produced  it.  It  has  no 
senous  masculine  qualities  and  may  be  described  in  one  word  as  heUes'lettres  — - 
poetry,  fiction,  diaries,  and  essays  of  a  desultory  kind.  The  lower  classes  of  lb* 
people  had  no  shatre  in  the  literary  activity  of  thetime.  ^Cultilre  had  not  as  yet 
pen^rated  beyond'  a  very- narrow  circle.  Both  writers  and  readers  belongecl 
exclusively  to  the  official  cast  e.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  very  large  and  Importani^ 
part  of  the  best  literature  which  Japan  has  produced  was  written  by  women. 
A  good  share  of  the  Nara  poetry  is  nf  feminine  authorship,  and,  in  the  Heian 
period,  women  took  a  still  more  consj)icuous  part  in  maintaining  tlie  lionour  of 
the  native  literature.  The  two  greatest  works  wliich  have  come  down  from 
Heian  time  are  both  by  women.'    This  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  al>sorp- 

V  lu.  o.,«*  M<.u<^  by  Mur.^  Shikibu.  a«i  the  U<^8Mi  by  Sci  SbSglopjiJ  ^iooglc 
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Hon  of  the  masculine  intellect  in  Chinese  studies.  But  there  was  a  still  more 
effective  cause.  The  jDosition  of  women  in  anci<^nt  Japan  was  very  different 
from  what  it  afterwards  Ix^came  when  Chinese  ideals  \v(  re  in  the  aswndant. 
The  Japanese  of  this  early  period  did  not  share  the  feeUng  common  to  most 
Eastern  countries  that  women  should  be  kept  in  subjection  and  as  far  as  possible 

inaei^usioiL  Though  the  mop- 
ality  which  the  Helan  litera- 
ture reveals  is  anythiiog  but 
strait-laced^  the  language  is 
uniformly  refined  and  decent, 
in  this  respect  reseml)ling  the 
best  hteraturc  of  China. 

With  the  Heian  epoch  is 
connected  the  wide  use  of  the 
phonetic  script  known  as  kana, 
which  may  be  described  as  a 
syllabary  of  forty-eeven  sym- 
bols formed  from  abbreviated 
Chinese  ideographs.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  the  kona — the 
kala-hma  and  the  furagana.^ 
The  foriiuT  is  said  to  have 
been  devised  by  Makibi,  the 
latter  by  KGbO  Daishi  (Kukai), 
but  doiobts  have  been  cast  on 
the  accuracy  of  that  recoi^ 
and  nothing  can  be  certainly 
affirmed  exce])t  that  both  were 
known  before  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  though  they  do 
'  not  seem  to  have  been  largely 
used  until  the  Heian  epoch, 
and  even  then  almost  entirely 
by  women. : 

''Much  of  the  poetry  of  this 
time  was  the  outcome  of  poet- 
ical tournaments  at  which  themes  were  proposed  to  the  competitors  by  judges 
who  examined  each  phrase  and  word  with  the  minutest  critical  care  before  pro- 
nouncing their  verdict.  As  might  be  expected,  tlie  poetry  produced  in  those 
circumstances  is  of  a  more  or  less  artificial  type,  and  is  wanting  in  the  sponta- 
neous vigour  of  the  earlier  essays  of  the  Japanese  muse.  Conceits,  acrostics, 
and  untranslatable  word-plays  iiold  much  too  prominent  a  phice,  but  for 
perfection  of  form  the  poons  of  this  time  are  unnyslled.  It  is  no  doubt  to 
this  quality  that  the  great  popularity  of  the  KokinskH  is  due.  Sei  ^hum^fm, 
writing  in  the  early  yeam  of  the  eleventh  oentury,  sums  i^p  a  y^ung  la^'a 
education  as  oonsistmg  of  writing^  musiOi  and  the  twenty  volumes  of  the 
Kokin-shu:'^ 

The  first  notable  specimen  of  prose  in  Japanese  style  iwabun)  was  the  preface 


Mtnujuxi  SauoBV  (Couar  Last  amp  PtwnM) 


['  Japaneie  L^terature^  by  W.  G.  Aston.] 
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to  Hie  Xo^MlfS,  written  by  Ki  no  TBUiayuki>  'wiko  oontended,  and  his  mm 
eonipositipn  proved,  that  the  intioduction  of  Chinese  words  might  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  writing  Japanese.   But  what  may  be  called  tbe  daBKcal  form 

of  Japanese  prose  was  fixed  by  the  Taketori  Monogatari,^  an  anonyrnous  work 
which  appeared  at  tlio  befjiiming  of  the  Engi  era  f901 )  ,2  and  was  quickly  followed 
by  others.  Still,  the  hoauur  iu  which  the  ideogia])h  was  held  nev(*r  diminished. 
Wiien  Tsur&yuki  composed  the  Tosa  i\  ikki  (Toaa  Diary) ^  he  gave  it  out  as  the 
work  of  a  woman,  ao  reluctant  was  he  to  identify  himself  wiUi  a  book  written 
in  the  kana  ayllabary;  and  the  Bmperor  8aga,  KObO  Daiski,  and  Tacfaibana 
Hayanari  will  be  xemembeEed  fotiever  in  Japan  as  the  "Thiee  CalligraphJsts" 
{/Sampitsu). 

In  short,  an  extraordinary  love  of  Hterature  and  of  all  that  pertained  to  it 
swayed  the  minds  of  Japan  throughout  the  Nara  and  the  Heian  epochs.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  produced  such  poeUi  as  Ariwara  no  Yukihira  and  iiis 
younger  brother,  Narihira;  Otomo  no  Kuronushi,  Ochikochi  no  Mitsune,  S5j6 
tieujo,  and  the  poetess  Ono  no  Komaehi ;  gave  us  three  autiioiogies  {iSandai-alm), 
tbe  XolBin-$hut  the  Od»ef»-«ft«>  and  the  8h»i-M,  as  well  as  five  of  the  Six 
NaiMOiud  Hittmei  (Holm  iCeftiisftt),  the  Zcku  Nihtmki,  the  KM,  the 

Zoku  Nilm  KSkij  the  Montohu  JUsuroku,  and  the  Saniai  Jiimumku;  and  saw  a 
bureau  of  poetiy  ( Waka-dokoro)  established  in  Kyoto.  Fine  art  also  was  cultivat- 
ed, and  it  is  significant  that  calligraphy  and  painting  were  coupled  together  in 
the  current  expression  (shoguut)  for  products  of  pirtnrial  art.  Kudara  no 
Kawanari  and  Koze  no  Kanaoka,  the  first  Japanese  painters  to  achieve  great 
renown,  flourlsiie(i  m  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  a&  did  also  a  famous  archi- 
tect, Hida  no  Takumi.  ^ 

INTERVAL  BETWEEN  THE  CAPITAL  AND  THE  PROVINCES 

Thus,  in  the  capital,  KyOto,  where  the  Fujiwara  family  constituted  the  power 
behind  the  Throne,  refimements  and  luxury  werf>  constantly  developed,  and  men 
as  well  as  women  amused  themselves  composing  Chinese  and  Jnpanf^f  poems, 
pla.viiiji^  on  amsical  instruments,  dancing,  and  making  picnics  to  view  the  blos- 
soms of  tlie  four  seasons.  But  in  the  provincial  districts  very  different  condi- 
tions existed.  There,  men,  bemg  virtually  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ideo- 
graphie  soript^  lound  the  literature  and  the  laws  of  the  capital  ft  aealed  book  to 
them»  and  aa  for  paying  periodical  vistts  to  KyOio,  what  thai  involved  may  bai 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  poet  Tsurayuld's  return  to  the  capital  from  the 
province  of  Tosa,  where  he  had  served  as  acting  governor,  occupied  one  hundred 
days,  as  shown  in  his  Tosa  Nikki  {Diary  of  a  Journey  from  To.sa),  and  that 
thirteen  days  were  needed  to  get  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yodo  to  the  city.  The 
pageant  of  metropolitan  civilization  and  magniiicence  never  presented  itoelf  to 
provincial  eyes. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SHOEN 

Much  has  alrea^  been  said  on  the  subject  ol  land  tenure;  hut  as  this  problem 
is  responsible  for  aome  oardinal  phases  of  Japanese  history,  a  brief  resumS  wiU» 
be  useful  here.  There  were  four  chief  causes  for  the  existence  of  shoen,  or 
manors.  The  £ist  was  reclamation.  In  the  year  723,  it  wim»  decreed  that  peisoQS 

('  The  expression  " monogalari"  finds  its  nearest  English  equivalent  in  "narrative."! 
p  An  oxccllcnt  translation  of  this  has  been  made  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Dickina  in  the  "Journal  of 
the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,"  Jan^  1887.1  Digitizecl  by  Google 
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who  ledauDed  land  sbould  aoquire  a  defado  titfe  of  tenare  for*  three  gonerati6ii8» 
and,  twenty  yeare  lateri  the  tenure  of  title  "was  made  perpetual,  limits  of  area 
being  fixed,  however  — 1250  acres  for  princes  and  nobles  of  the  fiirBt  rank,  and 
thereafter  by  various  gradations,  to  twenty-^ve  acres  for  a  commoner.  Bat 

these  limits  were  Tiot  enforced,  and  in  the  year  707  it  became  necessary  to  issue 
a  decree  prohibiting  further  reelaniation,  wliieh  wa.s  followed,  seventeen  years 
later,  by  a  r(  .s( npt  forbidding  provincial  governors  to  exact  forced  labour  for 
tilling  their  manors. 

That  this  did  not  check  the  evil  is  proved  by  'an  official  record,  compiled  in 
7d7,  from  which  it  appears  that  princes  and  iniuential  nobles  possessed  manors  of 
great  extent;  tliat  they  appointed  intendants  to  manage  them;  that  thesd 
intendants  themselves  engaged  in  operations  of  reclamation ;  that  they  abused 
their  power  by  despoiling  the  peasants,  and  that  dishonest  farmens  made  a 
practice  of  evafhng  taxes  and  tribute  by  settling;  within  the  bounds  of  a  manor. 
These  abuses  reached  their  acme  during  the  reifi;ns  of  r(hi  and  Daipo  (888-930), 
when  people  living  in  the  vicinityof  a  manor  were  ruthlessly  rohl)ed  and  plundered 
by  the  intendant  and  his  servanl&,  and  wlien  it  became  liabiluai  to  elude  the 
payment  of  taxes  by  making  spurious  assignments  of  lands  to  Influential  officials 
in  the  capital.  In  vain  was  the  ownership  of  lands  by  powerful  nobles  interdict-; 
ed,  and  ui  vain  its  purchase  by  provincial  governors :  t  h  e  metropolis  had  no  power 
to  enforce  its  vetoes  in  tlie  provinces,  and  tlia  provincials  ignoi^^hem.  Thw 
the  shocn  grew  in  number  and  extent. 

Tiie  second  factor  which  contributed  to  the  extension  of  manors  was  the 
bestowal  of  estates  in  perpetuity  on  persons  of  CA>nspicuous  ability,  and  after- 
wards on  men  who  enjoyed  Imperial  favour.  Land  thus  granted  was  called 
skiden  and  enjoyed  immunity  from  taxation.  Then  th<Te  were  tracts  given  in 
recogniti<m  of  public  merit.  These  koden  were  originally  of  limited  tenure,  but 
that  condition  soon  ceased  to  be  observed,  and  the  kdden  fell  inio  the  same  cate- 
gory with  manors  (shoen). 

Finally  we  have  the  ji^en,  or  temple  lands.  These,  too,  were  at  the  outset' 
granted  for  fixed  terms,  but  when  Buddhism  became  powerful  the  limitation; 
ceased  to  be  operative,  and  moreover,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  private  pei-sona 
presented  tracts,  large  or  snmll,  to  the  temples  where  the  mortuary  tablets  of 
their  families  w^re  preserved,  and  the  temples,  on  their  uwu  account,  acquired 
estates  by  purchase  or  by  reclamation.  Th»  jiden,  like  the  other  thl%e  kinds  of 
land  enumerated  above,  were  exempt  f  rom-taxation. '  Owned  by  powerful  nobles 
or  influential  families,  the  ahdm  were.laitsely  cultivated  by  forced  labour,  and  a» 
in  many  cases  it  paid  the  farmers  better  to  rent  such  land,  and  thus  escape  all 
fiscal  obligations,  than  to  till  their  own  fields,  the  latter  were  deserted  pnH  pnffm 
with  the  development  of  the  manor  system,  and  thus  the  State  revenues  suffered 
dual  reduction. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  century  peremptory  edicts  were  issued 
to  check  this  state  of  afifairs,  but  the  power  of  the  Court  to  exact  obedience  had 
then  dwindled  abnost  to  cipher.  History  records  that  during  the  <^-en  era 
(1135-1140),  the  regent  Fujiwara  Tadomichi't  manor  of  Bhimaau  comprised 
one-fourt  h  of  the  province  of  Osumi. '  On  these  great  manors,  alike  of  nobles  and 
of  temples,  armed  forces  soon  I  x  gan  to  be  maintained  for  purposes  nominally  of 
police  protection  but  ultimately  of  militarv^  aggression.  This  was  especially  the 
case  on  the  shden  of  the  puissant  families  of  Taira  and  IVTInamoto.  Thus, 
Minamoto  Yoshitomo  came  to  own  fifteen  of  the  easlmi  [  trvincc  s,  and  in  the 
tumult  of  the Heiji era  (1 159-1 IGO),  he  lost  aii  tiiese  to  Taira uo  i^iyoiJ^iV^jliuu^*^! 
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supplementing  them  with  his  own  already  large  manors  and  with  the  skden  of 
woBxty  other  nobler  and  temples,  became  owner  of  five  hundred  districts  comprise 
ing  about  one-half  of  the  empire.  Bubeequently,  when  the  Minamoto  crushed 

the  Taira  (1185),  the  whole  of  the  lat  ter 's  entates  were  distributed  by  the  former 
among  the  nobles  who  had  fought  under  the  Minamoto  standard. 

Ill  that  age  the  holders  of  manors  were  varionslr  callod  ryoshu,  rydke, 
ehdya,  or  honjo,  and  the  intprnlfints  were  t<Tmod  shdcho,  shoji.  krngya,  heffd, 
or  yoryudo,  a  divrrsity  of  nomenclature  that  is  often  very  p("rj)li'xing.  in  many 
cases  reclaimed  lands  went  l)y  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  reclaimed  tliem. 
Such  manors  were  spoken  ui  as  mydden  (namtvlaiid),  and  thoiie  owning  large 
traeta  ware  designated  Mmyd  (great  name),  while  smaller  holdere  were  termed 
ffUtoiiid.  Yet  another  tenn  for  the  intendanta  of  theee  hinds  was  fumushi-^oku. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  ui  the  presence  of  such  a  system  the  lands  paying 
taxes  to  the  Central  Government  became  steadily  less  and  less.  Thus,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Toba  (1108-1123),  the  State  domains  administered  by  the 
provincial  p;ovcrnors  are  recorded  to  have  been  only  one  per  cent,  f^f  the  area  of 
the  provinces.  In  these  circumj^tanccs.  the  governors  (l*'eme(i  it  unnpees'??aiy 
to  proceed  themselves  to  their  ]>osts;  they  remained  in  Kyoto  and  despatched 
deputies  to  the  provinces,  a  course  which  conspired  to  reduce  the  authority  of 
the  Crown. 

For  the  sake  of  intelfigsnt  aequenee  of  ideas,  the  above  synopsis  makes  some 
departure  from  the  ehnoological  order  of  these  pages.   Returning  to  the  early 

part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  historian  may  afllrm  that  the  salient  features  of 
the  era  were  virtual  abro^Kkion  of  the  Ikiihd  laws  imposing  restrictions  uponthei 
area  and  period  of  land-ownership;  rapid  p^rowth  of  tax-free  manors  and  conse- 
quent impoverishment  of  the  Court  in  Kyoto;  the  api^earanco  of  jirovincial 
matjnatea  who  yielded  scant  ohcdience  to  tbe^'ro^Ti,  and  the  orjianization  of 
military  classes  which  acknowledged  the  authority  of  their  own  leaders  only. 

REVOLT  OF  TAUU  KO  1IA8AKADO 

The  above  state  of  affairs  soon  bore  practical  fruit.  In  the  year  930,  the 
Emperor  Daigp  died  and  was  succeed^  by  his  son  Bhujaku,  a  child  of  eigfafi, 
whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Mototsune.  In  acQOrdance  with  the- 
system  now  fully  established,  Fujiwara  Tailahira  became  regent.  History 
depicts  this  Tadahira  as  an  effeminate  dilettante,  one  of  whose  foiMfs  was  to 
have  a  cuckoo  painted  on  his  fan  and  to  imitate  the- cry  of  the  bird  whenever  he 
opened  it.  But  as  representative  of  tiio  chief  aristocratic  family  in  an  age 
when  to  be  a  i-  ujiwara  was  to  possess  a  title  superior  to  that  conferred  by  ability 
in  any  form  and  however  conspicuous,  his  right  to  administer  the  government' 
isi  the  capacity  of  regent  obtained  unlvetiaal  recognition. 

It  had  become  the  custom  at  that  time  for  the  pnmncial  magnates  to  Send 
their  sons  to  KyOto,  where  they  served  in  the  corps  of  guards,  became  acquainted 
with  refined  life,  and  established  relations  of  friendship  with  the  Taira  and  the 
Minnmoto,  the  former  descended  from  the  Emperor  Kwammu,  the  latter  from 
the  l.mperor  Seiwa.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  Daigo's  (?e'ith,  a  scion  of  the  Taira, 
by  name  Masakado,  was  serving  under  I'adahira  in  t  he  capital.  Believing  hini' 
self  endowed  with  high  mihtary  capacity,  Masakado  aspired  to  be  appointed 
Miiski  of  his  native  province,  ShimOsa.  But  his  archery,  his  horsemanship, 
and  his  fencing  elicited  no  applause  in  Ky5to,  whereaa  a  relative,  3adahunu, 
attracted  admiration  by  a  licentioiis  life.        >  Digitized  by  Google 
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Masakado  finally  retired  to  Shitnfisa  in  an  angry  mood.  At  first,  however, 
the  idea  of  revolt  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  is  against  such  a  hypothesis.    For  his  military  career  began  with  family 

feuds,  and  after  lu*  hud  killed  one  of  his  uncles  on  ju'coiint  of  a  dispute  about  the 
boundaries  of  a  manor,  and  s:;ickf>(l  the  residence  oi  anotiit  r  in  consequence  of  a 
trouble  about  a  woman,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  a  sunmions  to  KyOto  to 
answer  for  his  actii  of  violence.  Such  quarrels  were  indeed  of  not  uncommon 
occurrence  in  the  provinces,  as  is  shown  by  the  memorial  of  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura, 
and  the  capital  appears  to  have  left  them  severely  alone,  so  far  as  practical 
interference  was  concerned,  though  thepretenoeofjurisdictionmightbepreBerved. 
Thus,  Masakado  was  acquitted  after  the  formality  of  investigation  had  been 
satisfied.  Nat  urally  this  j udgment  did  not  prove  a  deterrent;  on  the  contraiy, 
it  ammounted  to  a  mandate. 

On  his  return  to  Kwanto,  Masakado  was  soon  found  once  more  in  the  arena. 
The  details  of  his  campaign  have  little  interest  except  as  indicating  that  the 
piovincial  oflicials  followed  the  example  of  Kyoto  m  suffering  local  disturbances 
to  settle  tht^mselves,  and  that  the  abu^^es  catalogued  in  the  Miyoshi  memorial 
were  true  to  fact.  A  raid  that  Mssakado  made  into  Musashi  province  is  memoiw 
able  as  the  occasion  of  the  first  eoUision  betwc  m  the  Taira  and  the  MinamotOi* 
which  great  families  were  destined  ultimately  to  convert  all  Japan  into  a  battle* 
field.  Finally,  Masakado  carried  his  raids  so  far  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  hopelessness  of  pardon.  It  was  then  that  he  resolved  to  revolt. 
Overrunning  the  whole  eight  provinces  of  the  Kwanto,  he  appointed  his  own 
partisans  to  all  posts  of  importance  and  set  up  a  court  after  tlie  Kyoto  model. 
A  letter  written  by  him  at  tiiis  time  to  the  regent  Tadahira  afiords  an  interesting 
guide  to  the  ethics  of  the  era: — 

The  geiip.ilopy  of  my  house  shows  that  I  am  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  Emperor  Kwam- 
mu.  Therefore,  t  hough  I  hold  one-half  of  a  proirinee,  that  eaimot  be  atinbuted  to  mete  good 
fort  ur.fv  In  the  history  of  ancient  times  l hr  ro  arc  nrcasions  where  a  whole  country  was  appro- 
priated by  force  of  arms.  Nature  has  endowed  me  with  miUtary  talent.  None,  I  presume, 
excek  me  in  that  respect.  You,  however,  had  no  praise  to  bestow  on  me.  Bather  was  I 
frequently  r(>priiu;inded  when  T  served  in  the  capital,  so  that  my  shame  was  unendurable, 
wljei  eu.s  your  syuipalhy  would  have  delighted  me.  While  ALisakado  waa  otiU  a  youth  he 
served  Tadahira,  the  prime  minister,  for  tens  of  years,  and  when  Tadahira  became  rei^nt, 
Masakado  never  entertaintid  his  present  project.  1  have  no  words  to  express  my  regret. 
Though  I  have  com^pircd  to  revolt,  I  will  nut  forget  my  old  master,  and  1  hope  thai  he  wiU 
make  aUowanoM  for  the  cireumstanoeB  in  which  1  am  placed. 

Had  it  rested  with  Kyoto  to  subdue  this  revolt,  Masakado  might  have 
attained  his  goal.  But  chance  and  the  curious  spirit  of  the  time  fought  for  the 
Court.  A  trifling  breach  of  etiquette  OQ  the  part  of  Masakado  —  not  pausing 
to  bind  up  his  hair  before  receiving  a  visitor — forfeited.the  co-operation  of  a 
great  soldier,  Fujiwara  Hidesato,  (afterwards  known  as  Tawara  Toda),  and  the 
latter,  joining  forces  with  Taira  Sadamori,  whose  father  Masakado  had  killed, 
attacked  the  rebels  in  a  moment  of  elated  carelessness,  shaf  t erod  thorn  comph  te- 
ly,  and  sent  Masakado 's  head  to  the  capital.  'I'ho  ^\  hole  affair  teaches  that  the 
Fujiwara  aristocrats,  ruling  in  Kyoto,  had  neither  power  nor  inclination  to 
niocldle  with  provincial  administration,  and  that  the  districts  distant  from  the 
uietropolis  were  practically  under  the  sway  of  military  magnates  in  whose  eyes 
nught  constituted  right.  This  was  especially  notable  in  the  case  of  the  KwantO» 
that  is  to  say  the  eight  provinces  surrounding  the  present  TSky&  Bay»  extending 
north  to.  the  Kikkp  Mountains.  Musaedii,  indeed,  was  so  infested  with  law- 

pThe  vice-goTemor  of  Muaashi,  Minamoto  Tsunemoto,  was  at  feud  with  the  governor, 
Frinee  Okiyo,  and  Maaakado  espouaed  the  ktter '0  cmmJ.  Digitized  by  Google 
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bfeaken  that,  from  the  dtpys  of  the  Emperor  9dwa  (859-^6),  it  became  custo- 
mary to  appoint  one  kebiiahi  in  eaeh  of  its  districts,  whereas  ekcwhere  the 
establishment  was  one  to  each  province.  The  kebiiahi  represented  the  really 
puissant  arm  of  the  law,  tiie  provincial goTemors,  originaUy  BO powerfuit  iiaving 
now  degenerated  into  weaklings. 

THE  REVOLT  OF  FUJIWARA  SUMITOMO 

Another  event,  characteristic  of  the  time,  occurred  in  Nankui-do  (the  four 
provinces  of  the  island  of  Shikoku)  contemporaneously  with  the  revolt  of  Masa* 
kado.  During  the  Shdhei  era  (931-037)  the  ravages  of  pirates  became  so 
frequent  in  those  waters  that  Fttjiwara  no  Sumitomo  was  specially  despatched 
from  Kyoto  to  restrain  them.  This  he  ^ected  without  difficulty.  But  instead 
of  returning  to  the  capital,  he  collected  a  number  of  armed  men  together  ^it  h  a 
squadron  of  vessels,  and  conducted  a  campaign  of  spoliation  and  outrage  in  the 
waters  of  the  Inland  Sea  as  well  as  the  eliannels  of  Kii  and  Bungo.  Masakado 's 
death,  in  939,  relieved  the  Court  from  the  pressure  in  the  east,  and  an  expedition 
was  despatched  against  Sumitomo  under  the  command  of  Ono  no  Yoshifuru, 
general  of  the  guards. 

Yoshifuru  mustered  only  two  hundred  ships  whereas  Sumitomo  had  fifteen 
hundred.  The  issue  might  have  been  foretold  had  not  the  pirate  chief 's  lieuten* 
antFgone  over  to  the  Imperial  forces.  Sumitomo,  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
and  after  one  signal  success,  was  finally  routed  and  killed.  Some  historians  * 
have  contended  that  Masakado  and  Sumitomo,  when  they  were  together  in 
Kyoto,  conspired  a  simultaneous  revolt  in  the  cast  and  the  south;  but  such  a 
conclusion  is  inconsistent  with  the  established  fact  that  Masakado 's  treason 
was  not  premeditated. 

That  the  two  events  synchronized  is  attributable  wholly  to  the  conditions  of 
the  time.  We  have  seen  what  was  the  state  of  affairs  ux  KwantO,  and  that  of 
KyQshtl  and  Shikoku  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  memorial  presented  (946)  by  Ono 
Yoshifuru  on  his  return  from  the  Sumitomo  campaign.  In  that  document  he 
says:  "My  information  is  that  those  who  pursue  irregular  courses  are  not 
necessarily  sons  of  provincial  governors  alone.  Many  others  make  lawless  use  of 
power  and  authority;  form  confederacies;  engage  daily  in  military''  exercises; 
collect  and  maintain  men  and  hor^f  <  nnHfr  pretext  of  hnntins  garnc;  menace  the 
district  governors;  plunder  the  common  people;  violate  tlieir  wives  and  daughters, 
and  steal  their  beasts  of  burden  and  employ  them  for  their  own  purposes,  thus 
interrupting  agricultural  operations.  Yesterday,  they  were  outcasts,  with  barely 
sufficient  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness;  to-day,  they  ride  on  horseback  and 
don  rich  raunent.  Meanwhile  the  country  falls  into  a  state  of  decay,  and  the 
homesteads  are  desolate.  My  appeal  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  pro\'incial 
governors'  envoys,  any  who  enter  a  province  at  the  head  of  parties  carrj'ing  bows 
and  arrows,  intimidate  the  inhabitants,  and  rob  them  of  their  property,  shall  be 
recognized  as  common  handits  and  thrown  into  prison  on  apprehension." 

In  a  word,  the  aristocratic  officialdom  in  Kyoto,  headed  by  the  Fujiwara, 
thoiif^h  holding  all  the  liigh  administrative  posts,  wielded  no  real  power  outside 
the  capital,  nor  were  they  competent  to  preserve  order  even  within  its  precincts, 
for  the  palace  itself  was  not  secure  against  incendiarism  and  depredation.  When 
the  heads  of  the  Minamoto  and  the  Taira  families  were  appointed  provincial 
governors  in  the  KwantG,  they  trained  their  servants  in  the  use  of  armsi  calling 

P  Notably  the  authors  of  the  Okagami  and  tbe  Nihon  Owauki.]   Digitized  by  Google 
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tbem  iye-no-ko  (house^ys)  or  rodd  (retainers),  and  other  local  ma^oates 
purchased  freedom  from  molestat  ion  hy  floinp;  iiomage  and  obeying  their  behests. 
Taira  Masakado,  Minamoto  Tsunenioto,  Fujiwara  Ilidesato,  and  Taira  Sada- 
mori,  who  figure  in  the  above  narrative,  were  all  alike  provincial  chiefs,  possessing 
private  (^states  and  keeping  armed  retinues  which  they  used  for  protection  or  for 
plunder.  The  Imperial  Court,  when  confronted  with  any  crisis,  was  constrained 
to  borrow  the  aid  of  these  magnates,  and  thus  there  came  into  existence  the 
huke,  or  military  houses,  as  distinguished  from  the  kuffef  or  Court  houses. 
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.         .  :       CHAPTER  XXI 
THE  CAPITAL  AND  THE  PROVINCES 

.  ;  , 

'       mOt^T^S  BBTWEEN  .THV  CXM7BT  AND  THE  FUJIWARA 

Wb  ndw  atriye  at  a  period  of  Japanese  history  in  ^ich  the  relations  of  the 
Fujiwara  family  to  the  Tlirone  are  so  complicated  as  greatly  to  perplex  even  the 
most  careful  reader.  Bat  a^  it  is  not  ix)ssiblc  to  construct  a  genealogical  tablis 
of  a  really  helpful  character,  the  facts  "will  foe  set  down  here  in  their  simplest 
form. 

THE  SIXTY-fiE^OQND  ^V^RBION*  THE  SMPEBOB  UVBJJSJMl  (A.D.  947-967) 

Murakami  j  beta  ai  Dcigo  by  the  daughter  of  the  regent,  Fujiwara  Mototsune^ 
Mcended  the  throne  in  succession  to  Shujaku,  and  Fujiwara  Tadahhra  held  the 
post  of  regent,  as  he  had  done  in  Shujaku  'stime,  his  three  sons,  Saneyori,  Moro^ 
soke,  and  Morotada,  giving  their  daugliters;  one,  Morosuke's  offspring,  to  be 
Empress,  the  other  two  to  he  consorts  of  the  sovereign.  Moreover,  Morosuke's 
second  daught^^r  was  married  to  the  lunperor 's  younger  brother,  Prince  Takaaki, 
who  afterwards  descended  from  princely  rank  to  take  the  family  name  of  Mina- 
moto.  Saneyori,  Morosuke,  and  Takaaki  took  a  prominent  part  in  tiie  adminis- 
tration of  State  affairs,  and  thus  indirectly  by  female  mfluence  at  Court,  or  by 
their  own  direct  aotiinty,  the  Figiwara  heid  a  supreme  place.  Murakami  has  a 
high  poeitioa  among  Japan  'a  model  sovereigns.  He  showed  keen  and  inteHigeiit 
interest  in  politics;  he  sought  to  employ  able  officials;  he  endeavoured 
to  check  luxury,  and  be  solicited  frank  guidance  from,  hia  eld^ts.  ICbtts^liliteii^oogle 
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graieratioiis  learned  to  indicate  Engi  (901-923),  when  DMgo  reigned,  and 
Tenryaku  (947-957),  when  Murakami  reigned,  aa  essentially  eras  of  benevolent 
administration.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  personal  qualities  of  Mura- 
kami, how(n cr  conspicuous  liis  jiootical  ability  and  however  siiucre  his  solic  itude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  he  failed  signally  to  correct  the  eflfeminato  tendency 
of  Kyoto  sorirty  or  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  his  peoplr  Bandits 
rui<!(  tl  the  capital,  broke  into  the  palace  its(  If,  set  fire  to  it,  and  committed 
fn  ciurnt  dcprr  dat  ions  unrestrained.  An  age  when  the  machinery  for  preserving 
law  and  order  was  practically  paralyzed  scarcely  deserves  the  eulogies  of  posterity. 

THE  SUCCESSION 

The  lady  with  whom  Murakami  first  consorted  was  a  daughter  of  Fujiwara 

Motokata,  wlio  represented  a  comparatively  obscure  branch  of  the  great  family, 
and  had  attained  the  office  of  cliicf  councillor  of  State  {dainagon)  only.  She 
bore  to  his  Majesty  a  son,  Hirohira,  and  the  boy 's  grandfatlirr  confidently  looked 
to  sec  liim  named  Prince  Imperial.  But  presently  tiie  daiiiiliif  r  of  Fujiwara 
Morosuke,  minister  of  the  Rijrht,  entered  tlie  palace,  and  akhough  her  Court 
rank  was  not  at  first  superior  to  that  of  the  daitiu^on  daughter,  her  child  hatl 
barely  reached  its  third  mimth  when,  through  Morosuke 's  irresistible  influence, 
it  was  nominated  heir  to  the  throne.  Motokata 's  disappointment  proved  so 
keen  that  his  health  became  impaired  and  he  finally  died  —  of  chagrin,  the 
people  said.  In  those  days  men  belie\ cd  in  the  power  of  disembodied  spirits  for 
e\  11  or  for  good.  The  spirit  of  tlie  ill-fated  Sugawara  Micliisane  was  appeased 
by  buildinp;  shrines  to  his  memory,  and  a  similar  resource  exorcised  the  anpjy 
ghost  of  the  rebel,  Masakado;  but  no  sucii  prevention  havi?)jr  b(>en  adopted  in 
the  case  of  Motokata,  his  spirit  was  supposed  to  have  compassed  tlie  early  deaths 
of  his  grandson  "s  sui)iilanter,  Reizei,  and  of  the  hitter's  successors,  Kwazau  and 
SanjO,  whose  three  united  reigns  totalled  only  five  years. 

A  more  substantial  calamity  resulted,  however,  from  the  habit  of  ignoring  the 
right  of  primogeniture  in  favour  of  arbitrary  selection.  Murakami,  seeing  that 
the  Crown  Prince  (Reizei)  had  an  exceedingly  feeble  physique,  deemed  it  expedW 
ent  to  transfer  the  succession  to  his  younger  brother,  Tamehira.  But  the  latter, 
having  married  into  the  Minamoto  family,  had  thus  become  inehgible  for  ttie 
throne  in  Fujiwara  eyes.  The  Emperor  hesitated,  therefore,  to  pive  open 
expression  to  his  views,  and  while  he  waited,  he  himself  fell  mortally  ill.  On  Ids 
death-bed  lu^  issued  the  necessary  instruction,  but  the  Fujiwara  deliberately 
ip;n()red  it,  being  determined  that  a  consort  of  their  ovm  blood  must  be  the  leading 
lady  iu  every  Imperial  household.  Thea  the  indignation  of  the  other  great 
families,  the  Minamoto  and  the  Taira,  biased  out.  Mitsunaka,  represoiting 
the  former,  and  Shigenobu  the  latter,  entered  Into  a  eonspiraoy  to  collect  an 
army  in  the  Kwanto  and  march  against  Kyoto  with  the  sole  object  of  compelling 
obedience  to  Murakami 's  dying  behest.  The  plot  was  divulged  by  MinamotO 
Mitsunaka  in  the  sequel  of  a  quarrel  with  Taira  no  Shigenobu;  the  plotters 
were  all  exiled,  and  Takaaki,  younj^rst  son  of  the  Emperor  Daigo,  thonsjh  >^  hn11y 
ipiorant  of  the  conf^piraey,  was  falsely  accused  to  the  ""i'hrone  by  t  ujiwara 
Morotada,  deprived  of  iiis  post  of  minister  of  the  Ixift,  to  which  his  accuser  was 
nominated,  and  sent  to  that  retreat  for  disgraced  officials,  the  Dazai'f  u,  Aiiut  her 
instance  is  here  furnished  of  tlie  readiness  with  which  political  rivals  slandered 
one  another  in  old  Japan,  and  another  Instance,  also,  of  the  away  exescised  over 
the  sovereign  by  his  IHijiwara  ministers.  Digitized  by  Google 
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THE  SrXTi'-THIRD  SOVEREION.  THE  E^^PFROR  REIZEI  (A  D.  96S-969) 
THE  SIXTY-FOURTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMFEROR  ENYU  (A.D.  970-084) 

The  reigns  of  Beizd  and  EhyCl  are  remarkable  for  quarrels  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fujiwara  family  —  quarrels  which,  to  be  followed  intelligently,  re- 
quire frequent  reference  to  the  genealogical  table  (page  203).  Fujiwara 
Morosuke  had  five  sons,  Koretada,  Kanemichi,  Kaneiye,  Tamernit.su,  and 
Kiiisuye.  Two  of  these,  Koretada  and  Kaneiye,  presented  one  caili  of  their 
daughters  to  the  Emperor  Reizei,  and  Koretada 's  daugliter  gave  birth  to  I'l nice 
Alorusada,  who  af lorwards  reigned  as  Kwazan,  while  Kaneiye 's  daughter  bore 
Oldsadft,  subsequently  the  Emperor  SanjA.  After  one  year's  reign,  Reizei,  who 
suffered  from  brun  disease,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  EnyQ, 
then  only  in  bis  deventb  year.  Fujiwara  Saiu  yori  acted  as  regent,  but,  dying 
shortly  afterwards,  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  his  nephew,  Koretada,  who 
also  had  to  resign  on  account  of  illness. 

Between  this  hitter's  two  brothers,  Kanemichi  aiui  Kaneiye,  keen  compcti- 
tioii  for  the  regency  now  sprang  up.  Kanemichi 's  eldest  daughter  was  the 
Empress  of  EnyQ,  but  his  Majctity  favoured  Kaneiye,  who  tlius  attained  much 
higher  rank  than  his  elder  brother.  Kanemichi,  however,  had  another  source  of 
influence.  His  sbter  was  Murakami's  Empress  and  mother  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  Enya.  This  Imperial  hidy,  writing  to  his  Majesty  Enytt  at  Kanemi* 
chi's  dictation,  conjured  the  Emperor  to  be  guided  by  primogeniture  in  appoint- 
ing a  regent,  and  Enyu,  though  he  bitterly  disliked  Kanemichi,  could  not  gainsay 
his  mother.  Thus  Kanemichi  became  chancellor  and  acting  regent.  The 
struggle  was  not  concluded,  however.  It  ended  in  the  palace  itself,  whither  the 
two  brothers  repain d  almost  simultaneously,  Kanemichi  risinii;  fnun  his  sick-btnl 
for  the  puipuse.  hi  the  presence  of  the  boy  Emperor,  KauLUiiciii  uriuUariiy 
transferred  his  own  office  of  kwampeiku  to  Fujiwara  Yoritada  and  degraded  his 
brother,  Kaneiye,  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  post.  The  soverdgn  ac- 
quiesced ;  he  had  no  choice.  A  few  months  later,  this  dictator  died.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  his  residence  was  more  gorgeous  than  the  palace  and  his  manner  of 
life  more  sumptuous  than  the  sovereign 's.  The  men  of  his  time  were  wont  to 
9ay,  ^' A  tiger 's  mouth  is  less  fatal  than  the  frown  of  the  recent,  Kanemichi." 

THE  SIXTY-FIFTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  KWAZAX  (A.D.  085-^) 
THE  SIXTY-^XTH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  IGHUO  (AJ>.  087W011) 

Eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Belad,  Kwasan  ascended  the  throne  in  985. 
His  mother  was  a  dau^ter  of  Fujiwara  Koretada»  and  Yoritada»  whose  apfpoint- 
nient  as  regent  has  just  been  described,  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
Kaneiye 's  opportunity  had  now  come.  Kwazan  having  succeeded  EnyQ, 
nominated  tlie  latter  *s  son  to  be  Crown  Prince,  instead  of  conferring  tlie  position 
on  his  own  brother,  Prince  Okisada  (afterwards  Sanjo).  Now  the  ('ri)wn  Priiuje 
was  the  son  of  Kaneiye 's  daughter,  and  that  ambitious  noble  determined  to 
compass  the  sovereign 's  abdication  without  delay.  Kwazan,  originally  a  fickle 
lover,  had  ultimately  conceived  an  absorbing  passion  for  the  lady  Tsuneko.  He 
could  not  be  induceii  to  part  with  her  even  at  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  and 
aa  there  was  no  proper  provision  in  the  palace  for  such  an  event,  Tstmeko  died 
in  labour.  Kwazan,  distraught  with  grief,  was  approached  by  KaiK  lye's  son, 
Michikane,  who  urged  him  to  retire  from  the  world  and  seek  in  Buddhism  the 
perfect  peace  thus  alone  attainable.  Michikane  declared  his  own  mteution  of 
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entorinK  the  "patli,"  and  on  a  mo( ni  ght  night  the  two  men,  leaving  the  palace, 
n!pairud  to  the  t<5iiipiu  Uuiuig^  o-ji  to  take  the  toii.sure.  There,  Micbikane, 
pretending  he  wished  to  bid  final  farewell  to  his  family,  departed  to  return  do 
more,  and  the  Emperor  understood  that  he  had  been  deceived. 

Retreat  was  now  impossible,  however.  He  abdicated  in  favour  of  lehijO,  a 
ehild  of  seven,  and  Kaneiye  became  regent  and  chancellor.  He  emulated  the 
map^ificencc  of  his  deceased  hrotlier  and  rival,  TCanemiehi,  and  his  residonre  at 
Hifia"<hi-S!injo  in  Kyoto  was  built  aft«'r  the  nio(l(>l  of  the  "hall  of  freshness"  in 
the  palace.  lie  had  five  sons,  the  most  remarkable  of  wliom  were  Michitaka, 
Michikane,  and  Michinaga.  It  will  be  presently  seen  tliat  in  the  hands  of  the 
last  the  power  of  the  Fujiwara  reached  its  zenith.  On  t  he  death  of  Kaneiye  the 
office  of  kwampaku  fell  to  his  eldest  son,  Michitaka,  and,  hi  993,  the  latter  being 
seriously  ill,  his  son,  Koreehlka,  looked  to  be  his  successor.  But  the  honour  fell 
to  Michitaka 's  brother,  Michikane.  Seven  days  after  his  nomination,  Michi- 
kane  died,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  men  said  that  he  had  been  done  to  death  by 
thf^  incantations  of  his  ambitious  nephew.  Again,  however,  the  latter  was 
diisappomted,    Kaneiye 's  third  son,  IMi  'hinaga,  succeeded  to  the  regency. 

Almost  immediately,  the  new  regent  seems  to  have  determined  that  his 
daughter  should  be  Empress.  But  the  daughter  of  his  elder  brother,  the  late 
Michitaka,  already  held  that  position.  This,  however,  constituted  no  sort  of 
obstacle  in  the  eyes  of  the  omnipotent  Michinaga*  He  induced — "required" 
would  probably  be  a  more  accurate  expression — the  Empress  to  abandon  the 
world,  shave  her  head,  and  remove  to  a  secluded  palace,  (the  Kdkiden) ;  where- 
after he  caused  his  own  daughter  to  become  the  Imperial  consort  under  the  title 
of  chugii,^  her  residence  being  fixed  in  the  Fujitsubo,  which  was  the  recognised 
palace  of  tlie  Empress. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  with  such  a  rlcspcitic  regent,  the  Emperor  himself 
exercised  any  real  authority.  The  annals  sliow  that  IchijO  was  of  benevolent 
disposition;  that  he  sympathized  with  his  people;  that  he  Excelled  in  prose 
composition  and  possessed  much  skill  in  music.  -Further,  during  his  reign  of 
twenty-four  years  many  able  men  graced  the  era.  But  neither  their  capacity 
nor  his  own  found  opportunity  for  exercise  in  the  presence  of  Michinaga 's 
protigh,  and,  while  piofoundly  disliking  the  Fujiwkra  autocrat,  IcbijO  was 
constrained  to  suffer  him. 

THE  SIXTY-8BVBNTH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  SANJO  (A.D.  1012-1017} 
THE  SIXTY-EIGHTH  SOVEREIGN*  THE  SMPBROR  GO-ICHUO  (A»D.  1017-lflM) 

Prince  Okisada,  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  Kwasan,  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  on  the  abdieation  of  lehijO,  and  is  known  in  history 
as  Sanjo.  Before  his  accession  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Fuj iwara  Narito> 
ki,  to  whom  he  was  rnueh  attached,  but  with  the  crown  he  had  to  accept  the 
second  daughter  of  Micliinaga  as  chfigfi,  his  former  ef»?isort  becoming  Empress. 
His  Majesty  h;)d  to  acquiesce  in  another  arbitrary  arrangement  al^o.  It  has 
been  shown  above  that  Michinaga 's  eldest  (laiif!;hter  had  been  given  the  title 
of  cliugu  in  the  palace  of  Ichijo,  to  whom  .slie  l»ore  two  sons,  Atsimari  and 
Atsunaga.  Neither  of  these  had  any  right  to  be  nominated  Crown  Prince  m 
preference  to  Sanj&'s  oflTHpring.   Michinaga,  however,  caused  Atsunari  to  be 

I'  A  Jady  on  introduction  to  the  palace  received  the  title  of  ^okiaan.  i(  the  dau£bter  of  a 
minister  of  State,  she  was  called  nuogo.  Chugu  was  a  »t  ill  higher  title  devised  specially  tor  Micut 
asgs'ft  fmrpose,  and  nsturaUy  it  Demme  a  precedent.] 
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appointed  Prince  Imperial,  ignoring  SanjO's  pon,  since  his  mother  belonged  to 
an  inferior  branch  of  the  Fujiwara.  Further,  it  did  not  suit  the  regent  's  con- 
vt'uienec  that  a  ruler  of  mature  age  should  oueuyiy  the  throne.  An  eye  disease 
from  which  Sanjfi  suffered  becanu'  the  pretext  for  pressing  him  to  abdicate,  and, 
ill  1017,  Atsunari,  tlien  hi  his  nintli  year,  took  the  sceptre  as  Emperoi*  Go-lchijo, 
or  lehijo  II.  MiohiBssa  4xiBtmudd  to  act  as  legent,  holding,  at  the  same  thnei 
the  office  of  mmiBter  of  the  Left,  but  he'  eubnquentiy  banded  over  the  regeney 
to  his  son,  Yorimiehit  becoming  himself  chancellor. 

Go>IchijO  waseonstraiiied  to  endure  at  Michinaga's  hands  the  same  despotic 
treatment  as  that  previously  meted  out  to  SanjO.  Tlie  legitimate  claim  of  his 
offspring  to  the  tlirone  was  ignored  in  favour  oi  his  brother,  Atsunufjra.  who 
received  for  consort  the  fourth  daughter  of  Michiiiaga.  Thus,  this  iiujh nous 
noble  had  controlled  the  administration  lor  thirty  yeaxs;  hud  given  his  daugliters 
to  three  Emperors;  had  appointed  hia  son  to  be  regent  in  hia  plaee*  and  had  the 
Crown  Prinoe  for  iprandscm.  Truly,  as  his  historians  eay,  he  held  the  empire  in 
the  hoUow  of  his  hand.  His  estates  far  exeeeded  those  of  the  Crown ;  the  presents 
offered  to  him  by  all  ranks  reached  an  enormoDS  total;  he  built  for  himself  a 
splendid  mansion  (JotSmon)  with  forced  labour  requisitioned  from  the  provinces, 
and  for  his  ^nfe  a  scarcely  less  magnificent  residence  (Kyogoku)  wsis  prrcted  at 
the  chartjes  of  the  Emperor  Go-Iehijo.  At  the  approach  of  iUncss  he  took  refuge 
in  liudciiusm,  l)ut  even  liere  the  gorgeous  ostentation  of  his  hfe  wus  not  abated. 
He  planned  the  building  of  a  monastery  which  should  prove  a  worthy  retreat 
for  his  declining  years,  and  it  is  on  reetnd  that  his  order  to  the  provincial  governor 
was, "  though  you  negleet  your  official  duties,  do  not  neglect  to  furnish  nistsrials 
and  labour  for  the  buiJdiiig  of  Hojo-j  i. "  Even  from  the  palaee  itself  stones  were 
taken  for  this  monastery,  and  the  sums  lavished  upon  it  were  so  enormous  that 
they  dwarfed  Michinaga's  prc\'ious  extravagance?.  Michinaga  retired  there 
to  die,  and  on  his  death-l)ed  he  receivf rl  a  visit  from  the  Emperor,  who  ordered 
three  months'  Court  mourning  on  his  ciecease.  There  is  a  celebrated  work 
entitled  Eigwa  Monogatari  {Tales  of  Spleiidour),  wherein  is  depicted  the 
fortunes  and  the  foibles  of  the  Fujiwara  family  from  the  days  (889)  of  the 
Emperor  Ud»  to  those  (1092)  of  the  Etap&or  Horiba'wa.  (Specially  minute  is 
the  chvonieile  when  it  treats  of  the  Afidft  kwampaku,  as'MielBnaga  was  called 
after  he  set  himself  to  build  the  monastery  Hojo-ji. 

Loyal  Japanese  historians  shrink  from  describing  this  era,  when  the  occupants 
of  the  throne  wer^  virtually  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  Fujiwara.  There  was, 
however,  one  i  ci  Ici mine:  feature:  amid  this  luxury  and  refinement  literature 
flourished  vigorously  ,  so  that  the  era  of  Tcnrynku  (947-957)  lives  in  the  memory 
of  the  nation  as  vividly  as  that  of  Engi  (y01-^92;i).  Dye  Tomotsuna,  Sugawara 
Fumitoki,  Minamoto  S)iitag6  —  these  were  famous  iitiMeurs,  and  Minamoto 
Hiromasa,  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Uda,  attained  celebrity  as  a  musical  genius. 
Coming  to  the  reigns  of  Kwazan,  EnyQ,  a^d  lohirO  (985-1011),  we  find  the  im- 
mortal grOupof  female  writers,  INTurasaki  Shikibu,  Izumi  Shikibu,  Sei  Shonagon, 
and  Akazomc  Emon;  we  find  also  in  the  Imperial  family,  Princes  Kaneakira  and 
Tomohira:  we  find  three  famous  scribes,  Fujiwara  Yukinari,  Fujiwara  Sari, 
and  Ono  no  T6fu,  and,  finally  the  "  Four  N(i{ion"  {Ski-nagon) ^  Fujiwara  Yuki- 
nari, Fujiwara  Kint<^.  Minamoto  Narinobu,  and  Minamoto  Toshikata. 

It  is  observable  that  in  this  necessarily  brief  summary  the  name  "  Minamoto  " 
occurs  several  times^  as  does  that  of  "Fujiwara"  also.  But  that  the  salons  of 
either  family  coofiaed  themselves  to  the  arfs  of  peaee,  .is  not  to  be  inferred. 
These  weie  i^iwara*  amting  the  militaiy  magnates  in  the  provmces,  and  we 
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shall  presently  see  the  Minamoto  taking  the  lead  in  the  .science  of  war.  Already, 
indeed,  the  Fujiwara  in  the  capital  were  beginning  to  recognize  tlie  power  of  the 
Minainoto.  It  has  been  related  above  that  one  o£  the  rebel  Alasaicado  s  earliest 
opponents  was  a  Minamoto,  vice-governor  of  Musashi.  His  son,  Mitsunaka,  a 
redoubtable  warrior^  assisted  the  Fiyiwara  in  Kyoto,  and  Mitaunaka's  sons, 
Yorimitsu  and  Yorinobu,  contributed  materially  to  the  autocracy  of  the  regent 
Michinaga.  Yorimitsu  was  appomted  by  the  regent  to  conunand  the  cavalry 
of  the  guard,  and  he  is  said  to  have  brought  that  corps  to  a  state  of  great  efiiciency. 

There  was,  indeed,  mueh  need  of  a  strong  hand.  One  had  only  to  emerge 
from  the  palace  gates  to  find  oneself  among  the  haunts  of  bandits.  The  names 
of  such  rob))er  chiefs  as  liakamadare  no  Ya.susuke,  Kidomaru,  Oej  ama  bhuten- 
dOji,  and  ibaraki-doji  have  been  banded  down  as  the  heroes  in  many  a  strange 
adventure  and  the  perpetrators  of  many  heinous  crimes.  Even  the  Fujiwara 
residences  were  not  secure  against  the  torches  of  these  plunderers,  and  during 
the  i&gn.  of  IchijO  the  palace  itself  was  frequency  fired  by  them.  In  Go-Ichijo 's 
time,  an  edict  was  issued  forbidding  men  to  carry  bows  and  arrows  in  the  streets, 
but  had  there  been  power  to  enforce  such  a  veto,  its  enactment  would  not  have 
'  been  necessary.  Its  immediate  <^f-r|ue]  was  that  the  bandits  broke  into  GoTen^ 
ment  offices  and  murdered  oiiiuiais  there. 

THE  INVASION  OF  JAPAN  BY  THE  TCI 

In  the  spring  of  1019,  when  Go-Ichij9  occupied  the  throne,  a  large  host  of 
invaders  suddenly  poured  into  the  island  of  Tsushima.  There  had  not  been 
any  warning.    Tsushima  lies  half-way  between  the  south  of  Korea  and  the 

northeast  of  Kyushu,  di>tant  about  sixty  miles  from  either  coast.  Since  the 
earliest  times,  its  fine  harljours  had  served  as  a  military  station  for  ships  plying 
between  Japan  and  Korea,  but  such  intercourse  had  long  been  interrupted  when 
this  invasion  took  place. 

The  invaders  were  the  Toi,  originally  called  Sushen  or  Moho,  under  the  form- 
er of  which  names  they  make  their  appearance  in  Japanese  history  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century.  They  inhabited  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  island  of  Ezo,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  impulse 
they  obeyed  in  making  this  sutlden  descent  upon  Japan.  Their  fleet  comprised 
some  fifty  ve?s:els  only,  each  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  long  and  propc  lied  l)y  thirty 
or  forty  oars,  hut  of  how  many  fighting  men  the  whole  force  consisted,  no  n^rord 
has  been  preserved.  As  to  arms,  tliev  carried  swords,  hows,  spears,  aiul  Ids, 
and  in  their  tactical  formation  spearmen  occupied  the  front  rank,  then  came 
swordsmen,  and  finally  bowmen.  Every  man  had  a  shield.  Their  arrows  were 
short,  measuring  little  over  a  foot,  but  their  bows  were  powerful^  and  they  seem 
to  have  fouff^t  with  fierce  courage. 

At  first  they  carried  everything  before  them.  The  governor  of  Tsushima, 
being  without  any  means  of  defence,  fled  to  the  Dazai-fu  in  KyOshu,  and  the 
inhal)it:ints  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  who  then  pushed  on  to  the 
island  of  Iki.  Thrro  the  governor,  Fujiwara  Masatada,  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  losing  his  own  life  in  the  halt  le.  It  is  said  that  of  aU  the  inhabitants^ 
one  only,  a  Buddhist  priest,  escaped  to  tell  the  story. 

Ten  days  after  their  first  appearance  off  Tsushima,  the  Toi  efifected  a  landing 
m  Chikuzen  and  maxched  towards  Hakata,  plundering,  burning,  massacring 
old  folks  and  children,  making  prisoners  of  adults,  and  slau^tering  cattle  and 
horses  for  food.  It  happened,  fortui^ately,  that  Takatye^-yofunger  brother  of 
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Fujiwara  Korechika,  was  In  comtnBtid  at  the  Dazai-fu,  whither  he  had  repaired 
part  ly  out  of  pique,  partly  to  undorf^o  tTeatment  for  eye  disease  :it  i  }u'  liands  of  a 
Chinese  doctor.  He  met  the  crisis  with  the  utmost  coolnpss,  arni  iiiade  such 
skilful  dispositions  for  defence  that,  after  three  days'  fighting,  in  which  the 
Japanese  lost  lieavily,  Hakata  remained  uncaptured. 

High  winds  and  rough  seas  now  held  the  invaders  att  bay,  and  in  that  intei^al 
the  eoast  defences  were  repaired  and  garrisoned^  and  a  fleet  of  thirty-eight  hoM 
having  been  afisembledi  the  Japanese  assumed  thi*  offensive,  ultimately  driving 
the  Toi  to  put  to  sea,  A  final  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  landing  at  Mat!«uur» 
in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Hizen,  but,  after  fierce  fighting,  the  invatlers 
had  to  withdraw  altogether.  The  whole  affair  had  lasted  sixteen  days,  and  the 
Japanese  losses  were  382  killed  and  1280  taken  prisoners.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  latter  —  GO  men  and  220  women  —  were  subsequently  retunied. 
Tiiey  were  brougiit  over  from  Koma  six  mont  hs  later  by  a  Koma  envoy,  Chong 
Cha-ryang,  to  whom  the  Court  presented  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold. 

Kyoto 's  attitude  towards  this  incident  was  most  instructive.  When  the  first 
tidings  of  the  invasion  reached  the  capital,  the  protection  of  heaven  was  at  once 
invoked  by  services  at  Ise  and  ten  other  shrines.  But  when,  on  receipt  of  news 
that  the  danger  had  been  avert(^d,  the  question  of  rewarding  the  vietors  came  up 
for  discussion,  a  majority  of  the  leading  statesmen  contended  that,  as  tlie  affair 
h:i'l  l  een  settled  before  the  arrival  of  an  Imperial  mandate  at  the  Dazai-fu,  no 
otlu  lal  cognizance  could  be  taken  of  it.  This  view  was  ultimately  overruled 
since  the  peril  had  been  national,  but  the  rewards  subsequently  given  Were 
insignificant,  and  the  event  clearly  illustrates  the  policy  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment— a  policy  abready  noted  in  connexion  with  the  revolt  of  Masakado — 
namely,  that  any  emc  rgeney  dealt  with  prior  to  the  receipt  of  an  Imperial 
resor^  must  be  regarded  as  private,  whatever  its  nature,  and  thei«fore  beyond 
the  purview  of  the  law. 

A  more  effective  method  of  decentralization  could  not  have  been  devised. 
It  was  inevitable  that,  under  such  a  system,  the  provincial  magnat^^s  should 
settle  matters  to  their  own  liking  without  reference  to  Kyoto,  and  that,  the 
better  to  enforce  their  will,  they  should  equip  themselves  with  armed  reUnues. 
In  truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  from  the  tenth  century,  Japan  outside 
the  capital  became  an  arena  of  excursions  and  alarms,  the  preservationi  of  peace 
bdmg  wholly  dependent  on  the  ambi^ons  of  local  magnates.  '  ♦ 

A  history  of  all  these  happenings  would  be  intolerably  long  and  tedious. 
Tlierefore  only  those  that  have  a  national  bearing  w\\\  be  here  set  down .  Promi- 
nent among  such  is  the  struggle  between  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto  in  the 
Kwanto,  The  origin  of  these  two  families  has  already  been  recounted.  Some 
historians  have  sought  to  differentiate  the  metropolitan  section  of  the  Minamoto 
from  the  provincial  section  —  that  is  to  say,  the  men  of  luxury  stnd  literature 
who  frequented  the  capital,  from  the  men  of  sword  and  bow  who  ruled  in  the 
provinces.  Bueh  differentiation  is  of  little  practical  value.  Similar  lines  of 
demarcatioJi  might  be  drawn  in  th(^  case  of  the  Taira  and  Fujiwara  themselves. 
If  there  were  great  captains  in  each  of  these  famous  familic?,  there  were  also 
great  courtiers.  To  the  former  category  belonged  Taira  Tadatsune.  For 
generations  his  family  had  ruled  in  the  province  of  Shimosa  and  had  commanded 
the  allegiance  of  all  the  bmhi  of  the  region.  Tadatsune  held  at  one  time  the 
post  of  vice-governor  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Kazusa,  where  he  acquired 
large  manors  (Mm).  In  the  year  1028,  he  sdsed  the  chief  town  of  the  latter 
province,  and  pushing  on  into  Awa,  killed  the  governor  and  obtained  complete 
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control  of  the  prfjvince.^  The  Cmirt,  on  receiving  news  of  these  events,  ordered 
Minamoto  \  unii<ji>u,  governor  of  Kai,  and  several  other  prov^ial  governors 
tu  aLlack  the  Taira  chief. 

Yorinobu  did  not  wait  lor  his  aseociates*  Setting  out  with  bia  son,  Yoriyoshi, 
in  1031,  he  moved  at  once  against  Tadatsime's  eastle,  which  stcxxl  on.  the 
aeasliore  of  Shiniosa,  protected  by  moats  and  palisades,  and  jauppoeed  to  be 
unapproachable  from  the  sea  exo^t  by  boats,  of  which  Tadatsune  had  taken 
care  that  there  should  not  be  any  supply  available.  But  the  Minamoto  general 
ieameil  tliat  the  ^hore  sloped  very  slowly  on  the  castle  front,  and  marching  Ilia 
men  boldly  through  the  water,  h>    ti  livered  a  crushing  attack. 

Fur  tliib  exploit,  which  won  lou»l  j)laudits,  he  was  api>ointed  commandant  of 
the  local  government  office,  a  post  held  by  his  grandfather,  Tsunemoto,  whom 
we  have  aeen  as  vice-governor  of  Musaehi  in  the  da^  of  Maaakado;  by  hie 
father,  Mitsunaka,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Minamoto  family,  and  by  his  elder 
brother,  Yoiimitsn,  who  oommanded  the  ca\  airy  of  the  guanis  in  Kyoto.  The 
same  post  was  subsequently  bestowed  on  Yorinobu 's  son,  Yoriyosbi,  and  on  the 
latter'sson,  Yoshiiye,  known  by  posterity  as  "Hachiman  Taro,"  Japan's  most 
renowned  archer,  to  ^^•hoIn  the  pre-eminence  of  thf^  Minamoto  family  was  mainly 
due.  Tadatpune  hatl  another  son,  Tsunemasa,  w  ho  waa  appointe<i  vice-governor 
of  bhitnOda  and  who  is  geuerally  spoken  of  as  Chiba-no-euke.  The  chief 
importance  of  these  events  is  that  they  laid  the  fonndation.af  the  Minamoto 
family  *s  supremacy  in  the  KwantO,  and  thus  permanently  mflueneed  the  course 
of  Japanese  history. 

*     .  *  * 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  ZEN-KUNSN 

It  is  advisable  at  this  stage  to  make  closer  acquaintance  with  the  Japanese 
htiski  (soldier),  who  lias  ijeea  cursorily  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  these  pages, 
and  who,  from  the  tenth  century,  acts  a  prominent  rdle  on  the  Japanese  stage. 
History  is  silent  as  to  the  exact-date  when  the  term  "  frtisAi  **  came  into  use,  but 
from  a  very  early  era  its  Japanese  equivalent,  "mmnem^u^**  was  applied  to  the 
guards  of  the  sovereign's  palaee,  and  when  great  provincial  msgnates  began, 
about  the  tenth  century,  to  support  a  number  of  armed  retainers,  these  gradually 
came  to  be  distinguished  as  huski.  In  modem  times  t he  ethics  of  the  briahi  have 
been  analysed  under  the  name  ^'bmhido'^  (the  way  of  tlic  warrior),  but  of  course 
no  such  term  or  any  such  complete  code  cxisitt'd  in  ancient  days.  The  conduct 
most  appropriate  to  a  busht  was  never  embodied  m  a  written  code.  It  derived 
its  sanctkitts  fropn  the  practice  of  recognized  models,  and  only  by  observing  those 
models  oan  we  reach  a  clear  conception  of  the  thing  itself. 
i  To  that  end>  brief  study  may  be  given  to  the  principal  campaigns  of  the 
eleventh  century,  namely,  the  century  unmediately  preceding  the  establishment 
of  military  feudalism.  It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  althougli  the  bushr 
hgured  mainly  on  the  provincial  stage,  he  acted  an  important  part  in  tlie  capital 
also.  There,  the  Throne  and  its  V u  usvur-A  enU>u rug f  were  const  rained  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  military  nobl*  s  for  the  imiiJuse  of  controlling  the  lawless 
elements  of  the  population.  The  Minamoto  family  were  conspicuous  in  that 
lavflot*  Minamoto  Mitsunaka — called  also  Manchfl — served  at  the  Court 

P  Murdoch,  in  his  Hxstortf  of  Japan,  saya  that  in  three  years  Tadatsune 's  agjip'essions 
"rrducpfi  the  Kwanld  to  a  taugled  wilderoeaa.  Thus,  in  the  province  of  Shimoaa,  in  1027, 
there  had  been  as  much  fls  £8,000  aeres  under  cttliiTstioii;  but  in- 1081  this  hut  ahnink  te 
fSBly-^ve  aores.''] 
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of  four  consecutive  sovereigns  from  Murakami  downwards,  was  appointed 
governor  of  scverul  provinces,  and  finally  became  conimandant  of  the  local 
Government  office.  Yoriuiitsu,  liis  son,  a  still  greater  strate^st,  was  a  prominent 
figure  at  five  Courto,  from  tha  days  of  Enytl,  and  bis  brothera,  YoriBhika  and 
YofmobQ,  Tendered  material  anietaiioe  in  eeeoring  the-BapremaGy  of  the  gieat 
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FI.-^-O-oO  Hall  op  Mv."i..'i-.  Ti.mi-i.k  (1052).  at  Uji 


Fujiwara  chief,  Michinaga.  Indeed,  the  Minanioto  were  commonly  spoken  of 
as  the  "claws"  of  tlie  Fujiwara.  It  was  this  Yorinohu  who  won  such  fame  by 
escalading  the  castle  of  Taira  Tadatsune  and  who  established  his  family's 
footing  in  the  Kwanto.  His  uncle,  Yoshimitsu,  had  a  large  estate  at  Tada  in 
Settsu,  and  this  branch  of  the  family  was  known  as  Tada  Qenji.^  ' 
Then  ther^  were: — 

The  Yamafb  Genji  deeeended  ftom  Yoriehika. 
SunifCa'      "        "       "  Mit.sumasa. 
Shinano  "    _    "  Mit«unaka. 

TTda  •"•        of  Omi,  called  also  the  Sasaki  family. 

Saga  .    of  Settsu    "     "    "  Watanabe. 

Hizen         "         of  Hizon     "    "    "  Matsuura  " 
The  Taira  family  became  famous  from  the  time  of  Sadamori,  who  quelled 
the  insurrection  of  Ulasakado.  Of  this  clan,  there  were  these  branches: — 

'  The  DaijfHiji  of  HitiMshi,  so  called  because  for  generationB  they  held  the  offioa 
of  dotjd  in  Hitachi.  i 
The  Ise-Heishi  of  Ise,  deeoended  from  Korehirai  son  of  Sadamori. 

iro-uji         Mutsu,  Dewa,  Shinano,  and  Echigo,  descended  from 
Shigemori  and  Koremochi. 
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Nishinn-uji 
I  wnki-uji 
Miura-no-suke 
Chiba-nosuke 


of  Musashi.  Kasusa,  and  Shimfifla,  deeoendants  of  Taira 
410  Yoshibumis  . 


Soma  family,  who  succeeded  to  the  domains  of  Masakadb. 

P  "iOeii"  is  the  alternative  pronunciation  of  "Minamoto"  as  "Hei"  is  of  "Taira."  The 
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The  Fujiwftra  also  had  many  provincial  reprosentatives,  descended  mainly 
from  Hidcsato,  (called  aliso  Tawura  TOdaj,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Masakado  crisis.  There  were  the  Saruhuji  of  Shimotsuke,  Mutsu,  and  Dewa; 
and  there  were  the  KondO,  the  MutO,  the  Kuyama,  and  the  YHJdv  ^  diffeveiit- 
parts  of  the  KwantO.  In  faet,  the  empire  outside  the  capital  Was  piai^tieaUy 
divided  between  the  Minamoto,  the  Taira,  and  the  Fujiwara  families^  so  that 
anything  like  a  feud  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  wide  ramifications. 

The  ("U'vonlh  ct'ntury  may  be  Ffii^i  to  have  been  the  boj^nning  of  siioh  tMmnlts, 
Not  lonr^  after  the  affair  of  Taira  Tadatsune,  there  occurred  thr  hhk  h  larger 
campaign  known  as  Zen-kumn  no  Sddo,  or  the  "  Prior  Nine  "i'ears '  Commotion." 
The  scene  of  this  struggle  was  the  vast  province  of  Mutsu  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  main  island.  For  several  generations  the  Abe  family  had  exercised  sway 
there»  and  its  representative  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  oentuiy  extended 
his  rule  over  six  districts  and  defied  the  authority  of  the  provincial  governors. 
The  Court  deputed  Minamoto  Yoriyoshi  to  restore  order.  The  Abe  magnate 
was  killed  by  a  stray  arrow  at  an  early  stage  of  the  campaign^  but  his  son, 
Sadato,  made  a  splendid  resistance. 

In  December,  1057,  Yoriyoshi,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  hundred  men,  led  a  des- 
perate assault  on  the  castle  of  Kawasaki,  garrisoned  by  Sadato  with  four  thousand 
picked  soldiers.  The  attack  was  delivered  during  a  heavy  snow-storm,  and  in 
its  sequel  the  Minamoto  general  found  his  force  reduced  to  six  men.  Among 
these  GDX,  however,  was  his  eldest  son,  Yoshiiye,  one  of  the  most  ddlful  bowmen 
Japan  ever  produced.  Yoshiiye's  mother  was  a  Taira.  When  she  became 
enceifUe  her  husband  dreamed  that  the  sacred  sword  of  t  ho  war  deity,  Hachiman, 
had  been  given  to  him,  and  the  Ixjy  came  to  l)e  called  Hachiman  Taro.  This 
name  grew  to  be  a  terror  to  the  enemy,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  prowess 
that  his  father  ami  their  scanty  remnant  of  troops  escaped  over  roads  where  fhe 
snow  lay  several  feet  deep. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  in  the  same  campaign,  Yoshiiye  had  Sadat6  at  his 
mercy  and,  while  fixing  an  arrow  to  shoot  himi  composed  the  first  line  of  a 
couplet,  "The  surooat's  warp  at  last  is  torn/'  Sadato,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  capped  the  line,  **The  thr(  ads  at  last  are  frayed  and  worn,"*  and 
Yoshiiye,  charmed  by  such  a  display  of  ready  wit,  lowered  his  bow.  Nine  years 
were  needed  to  finish  the  campaign,  and,  in  its  sequel,  Yoriyoshi  was  appointed 
governor  of  lyo,  and  Yoshiiye,  governor  of  Mutsu,  while  Kiyowara  Takenori, 
without  whose  timely  aid  Sadato  could  scarcely  have  been  subdued,  received  the 
high  post  of  chinju'fu  sliogun  (commandant  of  the  local  Government  office). 
Yoshiiye 's  magnanimity  towards  Sadat5  at  the  fortress  of  Koronu^^wa  has 
always  been  held  worthy  of  a  true  Inuhi, 

Sadato  was  ultimately  killed,  but  his  younger  brother  MunetO  had  the 
affeotion  and  full  confidence  of  Yoshiiye.  MunetO,  however*  remembered  his 
brother's  fate  and  cherished  a  desire  to  take  vengeance  on  Yoshiiye,  which 
mood  also  was  recognized  as  becoming  to  a  model  bioshi.  One  night,  the  two 
men  went  out  together,  and  Muneto  der  ided  that  the  opportunity  for  vengeance 
had  come.   Drawing  his  sword,  he  looked  into  the  ox-carnage  coutainmg 

two  great  families  who  occupy  such  a  large  space  in  thn  pages  of  Ja^nese  history  are  spoken  of 
together  as  "Gai*Pei,"  and  iadepeodsntty  «s  "Genji"  and  "Ueuhi,"  or  "Minamoto"  and 

"Taira."] 

P  The  point  of  this  couplet  is  altogstber  lost  in  English.   It  turns  luxMt  the  fact  that  the 

word  fnfr  mv<\  by  Yoshiiye  means  either  a  fortress  or  the  vertical  thrcadis  in  woven  stuff,  and 
that  koromo  wsia  tlie  luime  of  the  fortress  where  the  encounter  took  place  and  had  also  lUe 
Bgnificance  of  "mrcoat."] 
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Yoshn]^  aad  found  him  aound  adeep.  The  idea  of  behaving  treacfaerously  in 

the  face  of  such  trust  was  unendurable,  and  thereafter  MunetO  served  Yoehiiye 
with  faith  and  friendship.  The  confidence  that  the  Minamoto  hero  reposed  in 
the  brother  of  his  old  enemy  and  the  way  it  was  requited  —  these,  too,  are 
claimed  as  traits  of  the  bushi. 

Yet  another  canon  is  furnished  by  Yoshiiye's  career  —  the  canon  of  humility. 
Oye  no  Musafusa  was  overheard  remarking  that  Yosliiiyc  had  some  high  qualities 
but  was  unfortunately  ignorant  of  strategy.  This  being  repeated  to  Yoshiiye, 
he  showed  no  resentment  but  begged  to  become  Masafusa's  impil.  Yet  he  was 
already  conqueror  of  the  Abe  and  governor  of  Dewa, 

THE  UO-^A.WWEN  CAMPAIGN 

Thereafter  the  provinces  of  Mutsu  and  Dewa  were  again  the  scene  of  another 
fierce  struggle  which,  since  it  began  in  tlie  third  year  (1089)  of  the  Kwanji  era 
and  ended  in  the  fifth  year  (101)1),  was  called  the  "After  Three-years  War." 
With  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  commotion,  no  enumeration  of  names  is 
neesssaiy.  It  was  a  family  quarrel  between  the  scions  of  Kiyowara  Takenori,  a 
magnate  of  Mutsu  who  had  rendered  oonehisive  assistance  to  Yoshiiye  in  the 
Nme-years'  War;  and  as  a  great  landowner  of  Dewa,  Kimiko  Hidetake,  took 
part^  the  whole  north  of  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  been  involved.  It  fell  to 
Yoshiiye,  as  governor  of  Mutsu,  to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  ver\'  difTic  ult  the 
task  proved,  so  difheult  that  the  issue  might  havebfrn  diffi^rcnt  had  not  Fujiwara 
Kiyohira  —  who  will  be  presently  .spoken  of  —  espoused  the  Minamoto  cause. 

When  news  of  the  struggle  reached  Kyoto,  Yoshiiye 's  younger  brother, 
Yoshimitsu,  who  held  the  much  coveted  post  of  kebiishif  apphed  for  permission 
to  proceed  at  once  to  his  brother 's  assistance.  The  Court  refused  his  applicationi 
whereupon  he  resigned  his  office  and,  like  a  true  buski,  hastened  to  the  war. 
Yoshimitsu  was  a  skilled  performer  upon  a  musical  mstrument  called  the  tfUt, 
He  had  studied  under  a  celebrated  master,  Toyohara  Tokimoto,  now  no  ]iK>re, 
and,  on  settini!;  out  for  thr>  field  of  battle  in  the  far  north,  he  became  apprehensive 
lest  the  secrets  imparted  to  Inrn  by  his  teacher  should  die  wit  h  him.  He  there- 
fore invited  Tokimoto 's  son,  Tokiaki,  to  bear  him  company  during  the  first  part 
of  his  journey,  and  to  him  he  conveyed  all  the  knowledge  he  possestii'd.  The 
spectacle  of  this  renowned  soldier  giving  instruction  in  the  art  of  music  to  the 
son  of  his  deceased  teacher  on  moonlit  nights  as  he  travelled  towards  the  battle- 
field, has  always  appealed  stron^y  to  Japanese  conception  of  a  perfect  samvrot, 
and  has  been  the  motive  of  many  a  picture. 

This  Go-sannen  struggle  furnished  also  another  topic  for  frequent  pictorial 
representation.  When  about  to  attack  the  fortress  of  Kanazawa,  to  which  the 
approaches  were  very  diflBcult,  Yoshiiye  observed  a  flock  of  geese;  rising  in 
confusion,  and  rightly  inferred  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy.  His  comment  was, 
"Had  not  Oye  Masafusa  taught  me  strategy,  many  brave  men  had  been  killed 
to-night."  Yet  one  more  typical  buthi  may  be  mentioned  In  connexion  with 
this  war.  Kamakura  GongorO,  a  youth  of  sateen,  always  fought  in  the  van  of 
Yoshiiye 's  forces  and  did  great  execution.  A  general  on  the  enemy's  side 
succeeded  in  discharging  a  shaft  which  entered  the  boy 's  eye.  Gongoro,  break- 
ing the  arrow,  rode  straight  at  the  archer  and  cut  him  down.  A  shrine  in 
Kamakura  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  intrepid  lad. 

When  Yoshiiye  reported  to  the  Throne  the  issue  of  this  sanginnary  struggle, 
Kyoto  replied  that  the  war  had  been  a  private  feud  and  tiiat  no  i"i§lMf\;y%o 
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distinctions  would  hi^  conferred.  Yoshiiyc;  therefore  devoterl  the  p-catcr  part 
of  his  own  manoj-s  to  recompensing  those  that  had  followed  his  standard.  He 
thus  won  univensul  respect  throughout  tlio  KwantO.  Men  competed  to  place 
their  sons  and  younger  brothers  as  kenin  (retainers)  in  his  service  and  the  name 
of  HachmanM  was  on  all  lipB.  But  Yoshiiye  died  (1108)  in  a  eon^nttativeljr 
low  sank.  It  is  esay  to  comprehend  that  in  the  KwantO  it  became  a  common 
saying,  ''Better  serve  the  Minamoto  than  the  sovereign." 

THE  FUJIWARA  OF  THE  NORTH 

Fujiwara  Kiyohira,  who  is  mentioned  above  as  having  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Minamoto  in  the  Go-samun,  was  d(>seon(l«'d  from  Ilidesuto,  the  conqueror 
of  Masakado.  After  the  (io-sdnncn  outbreak  he  sucrcoded  to  the  six  districts 
of  Mutsu  which  had  been  held  by  the  insurgent  chiefs.  This  vast  domain 
descended  to  his  son  Motohira,  and  to  the  latter 's  son,  Hidehira,  whose  name 
we  shall  presently  find  in  large  letters  on  a  page  of  J  apanese  history. 

The  Mutsu  branch  of  the  Fujiwara  wielded  fiaramount  sway  in  the  north 
for  several  generations.  Near  Hiraizumi»  in  the  province  of  RikuchQ,  may  stitt 
be  seen  four  t)uildingB  forming  the  monastery  ChQson-ji.  In  one  of  these 
edifices  repose  the  remains  of  Kiyohira,  Motohira,  and  Hidehira.  The  ceiling; 
f!oor  and  four  walls  of  this  Konjiki-dd  (golden  hall)  were  orip:inftlly  covered  with 
jKJwdcrcd  gold,  and  its  interior  pillars  are  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  on  which 
are  traced  the  outlines  of  twelve  Arhuts.  In  the  days  of  Kiyohira  the  monastery 
consisted  of  forty  buildings  and  was  inhabited  by  three  hundred  priests. 
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.     .      '     1  CHAPTER  XXII 

RECOVERY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITY  BY  THE 

THRONE 

The  69th  Sovereign,  the  Emperor  Oo-vShujaku . . . . . .  '  ad.  1037-104.") 

"   7(Hh   I  -      -  Ml       u.    Go-ReiKoi  1046-1068 

7l8t   '  "        r  Oo^anjo....  ....   "  10(i9-1072 

"   72d  Hhinikawa....  107:5-1086 

"  73d  "  ,Horika#4  •  .'v  '*  1087-1107 

••74th-  !  ;!TdUl-i!-.Kh';U  *•  .1108^1128 

"  75th      "        V     .  t".   .SAtfik^...'^i..^....  "  1184-1141 

77$  -  •       •  ^OttSSW^.  !"  1166-1168 

DEC.VDENCK  OF  Fl.MIW.VR.V  ArXoCHACY 

During  two  renturics  tlic  administrative  powor  n'Muiined  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
Fujiwara.  Tiiey  lost  it  by  their  own  timidity  rather  than  tlirough  the  machina- 
tions of  their  enemies.  When  the  Emperor  Go-iShujaku  was  mortally  ill,  he 
appointed  his  eldett  eon,  Go-ReiMi,  to  be  Ma  suooeeaor,  and  signifibd^  desire 
that  the  latter 'd  baif-bratiwr^  TakahitOr  shcmld  be  nomiiiated  Crown  Prfnee.  - 
Fujiwara  Yorimiohi  was  then  regent  (kwampaku).  To  him,  also,  the  dying 
sovereign  made  knoWn  his  ^vishcs.  Now  Takahito  had  not  been  born  of  a  Fuji-, 
wara  mother.  The  refjent,  therefore,  while  oompl^nng  at  once  in  Oo-Keizei's 
case,  said  that  the  matter  of  the  Crown  Prince  migiit  be  deferred,  his  purpose 
being  to  wait  imtil  a  Fujiwara  lady  should  bear  a  son  to  Go-Reizei.  ■  ' 
•  •  In  thus  acting,  Yorimichi  obeyed  the  policy  from  which  his  family  had  never 
tm&ved  through  imany  generations,  and  which  had  now  become  an  unwiitteii . 
]aw  of  the  State.  But  his  brother,  Yoehhiobiiy  read  the  signs  of  thtf  times  in  a 
sinister  fig^t.  He  argued  tiiat  the  real  pdwor  had  itesMd  to  the  nufitary.  mag-- 
iiateSf  and  that  by  attempting  to  stem  the  current  the  Fujiwara  might  be  swept 
away. altogether.  He  theorefore  repaired  to '^e palace,  and  simulating  ignorance 
of  what  had  passed  between  the  hitc  sovereign  and  tlie  kimmpoku,  inquired 
whether  it  was  intended  that  Prince  Takahito  .should  enter  a  monastery.  Go- 
Reizei  repli(>d  emphatically  in  th(>  negative  and  related  tlie  facts,  whereupon 
Yoshinobu  declared  that  the  prince  should  be  nominated  forthwith.  It  was 
donSfSnd  tbosfor  the  first  timo  in  a  long  scries  of  years  a  successor  to4he  thronto 
was  ptdclaiifaed  wto-jpsd  not  the.'qqaiifipation  of  a  Eajhraea aaot^wr.  >.  ^ 
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There  remained  to  the  kwampokv  only  one  way  of  expressing  his  dissent. 
During  many  years  it  had  been  eustoniury  thai  tlie  Prince  Imperial,  on  his 
nomination,  should  receive  from  the  Fujiwara  regent  a  famous  bword  called 
Tsubo-kiri  (Jar-cutter).  Yorimichi  declined  to  make  the  presentation  in  the 
case  of  Prince  Takahito  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  of  FUjiwara  lineage.  The 
prince — afterwards  Go-8anj5  —  had  the  courage  to  deride  this  omission. 
"Of  what  service  is  the  Sword  to  me?"  he  said.   "I  have  no  need  of  it." 

Such  an  attitude  was  very  significant  of  the  changing  times.  During  more 
than  twenty  yosirs  of  prohMfion  as  (Vown  Princo,  tliis  sovereign,  Go-vSanjd,  had 
ample  opportunity  of  observing  tiie  arbiirary  conduct  cf  the  Fujiwara,  and 
when  he  lu  ld  the  sceptre  he  neglected  no  m(\'ins  of  asserting  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  one  conspicuous  step  being  to  take  a  daughter  of  Go-Ichijo  into  the 
palace  as  i^Hgu,  a  position  created  for  a  Ftijiwara  and  never  previously  occupied 
by  any  save  a  Fujiwara. 

Altogether,  Go-SanjO  stands  an  imposing  figure  in  the  aanak  of  his  countiy. 
Erudition  he  possessed  in  no  small  degree,  and  it  was  supplemented  by  diligence, 
high  moral  courage  and  a  sincere  love  of  justice.  He  also  set  to  his  people  an 
example  of  frugality.  It  is  related  that,  observing  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets  one  day,  an  ox-carriage  with  gold  mountings,  he  stopped  his  cortege  and 
caused  the  gold  to  be  stripped  off.  Side  by  side  with  this  record  may  be  i)laced 
his  boUcitude  about  the  system  of  measures,  which  had  fallen  into  disorder. 
With  his  own  hands  be  fashioned  a  standard  which  wasknown  to  later  generations 
as  the  sen^n^mam  of  the  EnkyU  era  (1069-1074).  The  question  of  tax-free 
manors  (Men)  also  received  much  attention.  During  the  reign  of  Go-Shu]aku, 
decrees  were  frequently  issued  forbidding  the  creation  of  these  estates.  The 
Fujiwara  shorn  were  conspicuous.  Michinaga  possessed  wide  manors  every- 
where, and  Yorimichi,  his  son,  was  not  less  insatiable.  Neither  Go-Shujaku 
nor  C'lO-Keizei  could  check  the  abuse.  But  Go-Sanjo  resorted  to  a  really 
practical  measure.  He  e.stublishe<l  a  legislative  office  where  all  titles  to  shoen 
had  to  be  examined  and  recorded,  the  Daihd  system  of  State  ownership  being 
restored,  so  that  all  rights  of  private  property  required?  Official  sanction,  the 
Court  also  becoming  the  judge  in'aU  dilutes  as  to  validity  of  tenure. 

-  These  orders  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  blue  sky.  Many  great  penOKk* 
ages  had  acquired  vast  manorial  tracts  by  processes  that  could  not  endure  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Kimku-jo  (registrar's  office)  Yorimichi,  the  kwampaku,  was  a 
conspicuous  example.  On  receipt  of  the  order  to  rptrister,  he  could  only  reply 
that  he  had  succeeded  to  his  estates  as  they  stoutl  and  that  no  documentary 
evidence  was  available.  Nevertheless,  he  frankly  added  that,  if  his  titles  were 
found  invaUd,  he  was  prepoied  to  surrender  his  estates,  since  the  poeitkm  he 
occupied  required  him  to  be  an  adnumstrator  of  law,  not  an  obstacle  to  its 
administration.  This  was  the  same  noble  who  had  refused  to  present  the 
'  sword,  Tsybihkiri,  to  Go-SanjO  when  the  latter  was  nominated  Crown  Prince. 
The  Emperor  might  now  have  exacted  heavy  reparation.  But  his  ^lajesty 
shrank  from  an>'thing  like  spoliation.  A  spi-cial  decree  was  issued  exempting 
from  proof  of  title  all  manors  held  by  chancellors,  regents,  or  their  descendants. 

SALE  OF  OFFICES  AND  RANKS 

Another  abuse  with  which  Ck»^anjO  soui^t  to  deal  drastically  was  the  sale 

of  offices  and  ranks.  This  was  an  evil  of  old  standing.  Whenever  special 
funds  were  required  for  temple  building  or  palace  eonstrttctaon,  it  had  become 
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customary  to  invite  contributiuua  from  local  magnates,  who,  in  irturn,  receive, 
or  were  renewed  in  their  tiuiure  of,  the  post  of  provincial  go\  trnor.  Official 
ranks  were  fiimilarly  disposed  of.  At  what  time  this  practice  had  its  origin  the 
recarda  do  not  show,  but  during  the  reign  ol  Kwammu  (78^<-B0&,)  the  bestowal 
of  nuik  in  return  for  a  money  i»ymeab  was  latetdieted,  and  Miyoishi  Kiyotsura* 
in  his  celebrated  memorial  tb  Daigo  (898r-930),  weged  that  the  important  office 
of  kebiishi  should  never  be  conferred  in  consideration  of  money.  But  in  the 
days  of  Ichijo,  the  acquisition  of  tax-free  manors  increased  rapidly  and  the 
treasury's  inroine  diminished  correspondingly,  so  that  it  became  inovital^lo, 
in  times  of  State  need,  that  recourse  nliould  be  had  to  private  contril)utions,  the 
contributors  being  held  to  have  shown  "merit"  entitling  them  to  rank  or  office 
or  both. 

Go-Sanj5  strictly  interdicted  ail  such  transactions.  But  this  action  brought 
hun  into  sharp  collision  with  the  then  kwampaku,  Fujiwara  NorimicM.  The 
latter  built  within  the  enclosure  of  Kofuku-ji  at  Kara  an  octagonal  edifice 
oontaining  two  colosftal  images  of  Kwannon.  On  this  nanen-dd  the  regent 
spent  a  large  sum,  part  of  wh  i  ( h  was  contributed  by  the  governor  of  the  province. 
Norimichi  therefore  ap])!i  d  to  the  Emperor  for  an  extension  of  the  governor's 
term  of  oflBce.  Go-Sanjo  refused  his  assent.  But  Norimichi  insisted.  Finally 
the  Emperor,  growing  indignant,  declared  tiiat  tlie  kyfnNjmku'n  sole  title  to 
respect  being  derived  from  his  maternal  relationship  to  tht*  so\  creign,  he  deserved 
no  consideration  at  the  hands  of  an  Emperor  whose  mother  was  not  a  Fujiwara. 
It  was  a  supreme  moment  in  tJie  fortunes  of  the  Fujiwara.  Norimichi  angrily 
swept  oat  ol  the  presence,  crying  aloud:  "The  divine  influaice  of  Kasuga 
DaimyOjin^  ceases  from  to-day.  Let  evety  Fujiwara  official  follow  me." 
Thereat  all  the  Fujiwara  courtiers  flocked  out  of  the  palace,  and  the  Emperor 
had  no  choice  but  to  yield.  Victory  rested  with  the  Fujiwara,  but  it  was 
purchased  at  the  loss  of  some  prestige. 

CAMERA  SOVEREIGNTY 

Their  obviously  selfish  device  of  seating  a  minor  on  the  throne  and  replacing 
him  as  soon  as  he  reached  years  of  discretion,  had  been  gradually  invested  by  the 
Fujiwara  with  an  element  of  spurious  altruism.  They  had  suggested  the  princi- 
ple that  the  tenure  of  sovereign  power  should  not  be  exercised  exclusively. 
GonSanjO  held,  however,  that  such  a  system  not  only  impaired  the  Imperial 
authority  but  also  was  unnatural.  No  father,  he  arpiied,  could  be  content  to 
divest  himself  of  ail  praetieal  interest  in  the  :ifTair>'  of  liis  family,  and  to  condemn 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  to  sit  with  iokled  iiujuls  was  to  n  cluce  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  puppet.  Thert.'fore,  even  though  a  sovereign  alxUeated,  he  should 
continue  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  adminiislration  of  State  ailairs.  This 
was,  in  short,  Go-SanjO's  plan  for  xendering  the  iregeat  a  superfluity.  He 
proposed  to  substitute  eamera  government  {Iruei)  for  control  by>  ktBampahu 
But  fate  willed  that  he  ^ould  not  carry  his  project  into  praotioe.  He abdieated» 
owiiig  to  ill  health,  in  1073,  and  died  the  following  year* 

SHIRAKAWA* 

Go-Sanjo  was  succeeded  by  his  eldt  st  son,  Shirakawa.  He  had  taken  for 
consort  tlie  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Yorimiehi.    This  lady,  Kenko,  had  been 

[1  iiLuiiiry  dciLy  of  the  Fujiwara-H;*.] 
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adopted  into  the  family  of  Fujiwarn  Morozano,  nnd  it  is  recorded  that  Yorimichi 
and  Morozanc  shed  tears  of  delipht  when  tliey  lit  ard  of  her  selection  by  the 
Crown  Priru'e  ^ — ^  so  greatly  had  the  influence  of  tlie  Fujiwara  deelintnl.  Shira- 
kawa  modelled  himself  on  his  father.  He  personally  administered  affairs  of 
State,  displaying  assiduity' and  ability  but  not  justice.  Unlike  his  father  he 
allowed  hhnself  to  be  swayed  by  favour  and  affection,  arbitrarily  ignored  fame* 
bonmirtd  Tules,  and  was  guilty  of  great  extravagance  in  matters  of  religion. 
But  lie  carried  into  full  effect  the  camera  (or- cloistered)  system  of  government, 
thereafter  known  as  Insei,  For,  in  1086,  after  thirteen  years '  reign,  he  resigned 
the  sceptre  to  an  eight-year-old  boy,  Horikawa,  his  son  by  the  chugu,  Kenko.  The 
untimely  death  of  the  latter,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  strong  affection,  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  Shirakawa's  abdication,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  ha<l  always  contemplated  such  a  stej).  lie  took  the  tonsure  and  the 
religious  title  of  Hd^  (pontiff),  but  in  the  Toba  palace,  his  new  residence,  he 
organised  an  administrate  machine  on  the  exact  lines  of  that  of  the  Court. 

Thenceforth  the  functions  of  Imperialism  were  limited  k>  matters  of  etiquette 
and  ceremony,  all  important  State  business  being  transacted  by  the  and 


•I 


(Room)  N'ihik  (Wbst)  HonowaN-Ji  Tr:Mi>t,1i,  JCt  XtOVO 
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his  camera  enkmroffe:  If  the  decrees  of  the  Court  clashed  with  those  of  the 
cloister,  as  was  occasionally  inevital)le,  tlic  former  had  to  give  way.  Thus,  it 
can  .scarcely  b(^  said  that  there  was  any  division  of  authority.  But  neither  was 
there  any  i)rogress.  The  earnest  efforts  made  by  Go-SanjS  to  clieck  tlie  abuse 
of  sales  of  rank  and  office  as  well  as  the  alienation  of  State  lands  into  private 
manors,  were  rendei^  wholly  abortive  under  the  sway  of  Sbirakawa.  The 
doistered  Emperor  was  a  slaves  of  superstition.  He  caused  no  less  than  tSx  tem- 
ples ^  to  be  built  of  special  grandeur,  and  to  the  principal  of  these  (HSshft-ji) 
he  made  frequent  visits  in  state,  <^  which  occasions  gorgeous  ceremonieawere 
performed.  He  erected  the  Temple  of  the. 33,333  Images  of  Kwannon  (the 
SanjUsangen-do)  in  KyOto;  he  made  four  progresses  to  the  monastery  at  K5ya 
and  eigllt  to  that  at  K\miano;  he  commissioned  artists  to  paint  5470  Buddhist 

These  were  designated  Roku-ebO-ji)  or  "  six  exceiidnt  temples."] 
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pictures,  sculptors  to  cast  127  statues  each  sixtcM  ii  foot  high;  3150  lifc-sizp,  and 
2930  of  t  iiree  feet  or  less,  and  be  raised  tweoty-oue  large  pagodas  and  440,630 

small  oiius. 

His  respect  for  Buddhiiim  was  so  extreme  that  he  strictly  interdicted  the  tak- 
ing of  life  in  my  foim,  a  veto  which  involved  the  deetruotion  of  eight  thouaand 
fishing  nets  and  the  loss  of  their  means  of  sustenance  to  innnmerable  fisfaenneut 
as  wett  as  the  leksase  of  all  faleons  kept  for  hawking.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  Shirakawa's  piety  amounted  to  a  species  of  insanity,  for,  on  one  occasion, 
when  rain  prevented  a  conten^ilated  progress  to  Hosho-ji,  he  sentenced  tlie  rain 
to  imprisonment  and  caused  a  qimntity  to  bo  confined  in  a  vessel. To  the 
nation,  ho\v(»ver,  all  this  nif'suit  -rinu  t liuij^  very  iiiiich  more  than  a  mere  freak. 
It  meant  that  tlie  treasury  wa.s  dt  pli-trd  and  that  revenue  had  to  be  obtained 
bj"  recourse  to  the  abuses  which  Go-Saiijo  had  struggled  so  earnestly  to  check, 
the  sale  of  offices  and  ranks,  even  in  perpetuity,  and  the  inclusion  of  great  tracts 
of  State  land  in  private  manors. 

TOBA 

Horikawa  died  in  11 07,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Toba,  a  child  of  five.  Affairs  of  State  continued  to  be  directed  by  the 
cloistered  sovereign,  and  he  rlio^o  for  his  grandson's  consort  Taiken-mon-in, 
who  bore  to  him  a  son,  the  future  Kmperor  Sutoku.  Tol»a  abdicated,  fiftrr  a 
reign  of  fifteen  years,  on  the  very  day  of  Sutoku 's  nomination  as  heir  ajjparcnt, 
and,  six  years  later,  Shirakawa  died  (1128),  having  administered  the  empire  from 
the  cloister  during  a  space  of  forty-three  years. 

As  a  device  to  wrest  the  governing  power  from  the  grasp  of  the  Ftijiwara, 
Go-8anj5 's  plan  was  certainly  successful,  and  had  he  lived  to  put  it  into  operation 
himself,  the  results  must  have  been  diff^nt.  But  in  the  greatly  inferior  hands 
of  Shirakawa  this  new  division  of  Imperial  authority  and  the  segregation  of  its 
Fiourcc  undoubtedly  conspired  to  prepare  the  path  for  military  feudalism  and 
for  curtained  Emperors. 

Toba,  with  the  title  of  Ho-d,  took  the  tonsure  and  administeretl  from  the 
cloister  after  Shirakaw^a's  death.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  abdication  was  to 
take  another  consort,  a  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Tadazane,  whom  he  made  Empress 
under  the  name  of  Kaya-no-in ;  but  as  she  bore  him  no  offspring,  he  placed  in  the 
Toba  palsee  a  second  Fujiwara  lady,  Bifuku-mon-in,  daughter  ol  Nagasane. 
By  her  he  had  (1139)  a  son  whom  he  caused  to  be  adopted  by  the  Empress, 
preparatory  to  placing  him  on  the  throne  as  Emperor  Konoe,  at  the  ape  of  three. 
Thus,  the  cloistered  sovereigns  followed  faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Fuji- 
wara. 

SOLDIER-PRIESTS 

A  phenomenon  which  became  conspicuous  during  the  reign  of  Sliirakawa 

was  recourse  to  violence  by  Buddhist  priests.   This  abuse  had  its  origin  in  the 

acquisition  of  large  manors  by  temples  and  the  consequent  employment  of 

solcfiers  to  act  as  guards.  Ultimately,  great  monasteries:  like  K5fuk»*ii,  Onjo-ji, 

and  Enryaku-ji  came  to  posses  thousands  of  these  armed  men,  and  consequently 

wielded  temporal  power.   Shirakawa's  absorbing  Ix^lief  in  Buddhism  created 

opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  this  influence.    Keenly  anxious  that  a  son 

f^hould  be  born  of  his  union  with  Kenko,  the  daughter  of  Fujiwara  Yorimirhi, 

his  Majesty  bespoke  the  prayers  of  Rai^o,  lord-:d)liot  of  Onjo-ji.    It  happened 

Tbifi  siliinesa  was  spoken  of  by  the  pcoplo  as  atne-kiiigoku  (the  incarceration  of  the  ruin).] 
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that  unsuccesbfui  application  had  frequently  been  made  by  the  Onjd-ii  monks 
lor  an  important  religious  privilege.  EaigO  informed  the  Emperor  that,  if  this 
favour  were  promised,  the  prayer  for  a  prince  would  certainly  be  heard*  Shira- 
kawa  made  tne  promise,  and  Kenko  gave  birth  to  Prince  Atsubumi.  But  when 

the  Emperor  would  have  fulfilled  his  pledge,  the  priests  of  Enryaku-ji  (Hiei-zan), 
jealous  that  a  privilege  which  they  alone  posseeaed  should  be  granted  to  priests 
of  another  monastery,  repaired  to  the  Court  en  masse  to  protest.  Shirakawa 
yielded  to  this  rcprosent  ation  and  despatched  Oye  no  Masafusa  to  placate  Kaigo. 
But  the  abl)ot  refused  to  listen.  He  starved  himself  to  death,  passing  day  and 
night  III  devotion,  and  shortly  after  his  demise  the  little  prince,  born  in  anawer 
to  his  prayers,  died  of  small-pox. 

In  an  age  when  superstition  prevailed  widely  the  death  of  the  child  was,  of 
course,  attributed  to  the  mcantations  of  the  abbot.  From  that  time  a  fierce 
feud  raged  between  Onjo-ji  and  Enryaku-ji.  In  the  year  1081,  the  priestnscddiers 
of  the  latter  set  the  torch  to  tlu  former,  and,  flocking  to  KyOto  in  thousands, 
threw  the  capital  into  disorder.  Ortler  with  difficulty  restored  through  the 
exertions  of  the  kebiishi  and  the  two  Minamoto  magnates,  Voshiiye  and  Yoshi- 
tsuna,  but  it  was  deemed  ex])edient  to  guard  the  palace  and  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  with  bushi.  Twelve  years  later  (1093),  thousands  of  cenobitcs,  carry- 
ing the  saered  tree  of  the  Kasuga  shrine,  marcheid  from  Nata  to  Kyoto,  dsmoui^ 
ing  for  vengeance  on  the  governor  of  Omi,  whom  they  chaiged  with  arresting  and 
killing  the  officials  of  the  Murine.  This  became  a  precedent.  Thereafter,  when* 
'ever  the  priests  had  a  grievance,  they  flocked  to  the  palace  carrying  the  saoored 
tree  of  some  temple  or  shrine.  The  soldier  cenobites  of  Enryaku-ji — yama- 
hoshi,  as  they  were  called — showed  themselves  notably  turbulent.  They 
inaugurated  the  device  of  re}:)l;K'ing  the  sacred  tree  with  the  ciivine  car," 
against  which  none  dare  raise  a  iutmi  or  slioot  an  arrow.  If  their  pi'tition  were 
reject llI,  they  would  abandon  the  car  m  the  streets  of  tlie  caiiitai,  thus  placing 
the  city  under  a  curse.  •  . 

A  notable  instance  occurred,  in  1095;  when  these  jfonuhhSaki  of  Hiyoshi 
preferred  a  charge  of  blood-guiltiness  against  Minamoto  Yoshitsuna,  governor 
of  Mino.  They  flocked  to  the  palace  in  a  truculent  mob,  but  the  bushi  on  duty» 
being  under  the  command  of  a  Minamoto,  diil  not  hesitate  to  use  their  bows. 
Thereupon  the  yaTua-hdshi  discarded  the  divine  car,  ha.stened  bnek  to  the  t<'inple, 
and  assembling  all  the  priests,  held  a  solemn  service  invokuig  the  wrath  of 
heaven  on  the  State.  In  age  of  profound  superstition  such  action  threw  the 
Court  mto  consternatiuu,  and  infinite  pains  were  taken  to  persuade  Shinta 
ofBcialB  of  an  independent  Aaw»  to*  carry,  the  divine  car  back  to  Hiei-san. 

Instances  of  such  turbulence  were  not  infrequent,  and  they  account  in  part 
for  the  reckless  prodigality  shown  by  Shirakawa  in  building  and  furnishing 
temples.  The  cenobites  did  not  confine  tliemselves  to  demonstrations  at  the 
palace ;  they  had  their  ovm  quarrels  also.  Kof  iiku-ji  *s  hand  was  against  Kimbu- 
s(  n  and  Todai-ji,  and  not  a  few  priests  doffed  the  stole  and  ciLSsock  to  engage  in 
teniporar}'  brigandage.  The  great  Taira  leader,  Tadainori,  and  his  son,  Kiyo- 
mori  —  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  on  the  stage  of  medieval  Japan  — 
dealt  strongly  ^ith  the  Shinto  communities  at  Hiyoshi  and  Gion,  and  drove  the 
KOfuku-ji  priestB  out  of  the  streets  of  Kyoto,  the  result  being  that  this  great 
mihtaiy  itaxaly  became  an  object  of  execration  at  K(ifuku-ji  and  Enryaku-ji 
alike.  Wiih  difficulty  the  Court  kept  peace  between  them.  It  is  related  of 
Shirakawa  Ho-d  that  the  three  things  which  he  declared  to  defy  his  control  wers 
the  waters  of  the  Kamo  River,  the  fail  of  the  dice,  and  the  yama^hoahi. 
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CHAPTER  XXTII 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  HEIAN  EPOCH 

GENERAL  SUMMARY 

The  period  we  are  considering  is  a  long  one  which  owes  its  unity  to  the " 
sole  fact  that  the  capitol  was  at  Kyoto.  It  is,  therefore,  unsafe  to  generalize 
on  its  manners  and  customs.  But  we  may  say  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that 
the  epoch  was  marked  by  an  increasing  luxury  and  artificiality,  due  largely  to 
the  adoption  of  Chinese  customs.  The  capital  city  was  built  on  a  Chinese 
pattern  and  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  Court  during  the  period  named 
from  the  new  capital  are  on  the  Chinese  pattern  too.  The  Chinese  idea  of  a 
civil  service  in  which  worth  was  tested  by  examinations  was  carried  to  a  pedantic 
extreme  both  in  administration  and  in  society.  In  these  examinations  the 
important  paper  was  in  Chinese  prose  composition,  which  was  much  as  if  Latin 
prose  wore  the  main  subject  to  prove  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  an  English 
or  American  administrative  post!  And  the  tests  of  social  standing  and  the 
means  of  gaining  fame  at  Court  were  skill  in  verse-writing,  in  music  and  dan- 
cing, in  calligraphy  and  other  forms  of  drawing,  and  in  taste  in  landscape  gar- 
dening. 

Ichijd  was  famed  as  a  musician  and  a  prose  writer,  and  Saga  as  a  calligra- 
phist.  The  Ako  incident  (see  p.  240)  illustrates  the  lengths  to  which  pedantry 
was  carried  in  matters  of  administration.  And  the  story  of  the  ill-succeas  at 
the  capital  of  the  young  soldier  Taira  Masakado,  contrasted  with  the  popularity 
of  his  showily  vicious  kinsman  Sadabumi  (see  p.  253),  illustrate  what  Murdoch 
means  when  he  says  that  the  early  emperors  of  the  Heian  epoch  had  an  "un- 
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balanced  craze  for  Chinese  fashions,  for  Chinese  manners,  and  above  all  for 
Chinese  literature."  Remarkable  though  the  power  of  the  Japanese  people 
always  seems  to  have  been  to  assimilate  foreign  culture  in  large  doses  and 
speedily,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  at  this  period,  any  more  than  at  a  later 
one  when  there  came  in  a  sudtlen  flood  of  European  civilization,  the  nation  should 
not  have  suffered  somewhat — that  it  should  not  have  had  the  defects  of  its 
qualities. 

LUXURY  OF  THE  COURT 

Of  NimmyO's  luxury  and  architectural  extravagance  we  have  alreadj''  spoken, 
and  of  the  arraignment  of  prodigiUity  in  dress,  banquets,  and  funerals  in  the 
famous  report  of  Miyoshi  Kiyotsura  (see  p.  246).  Indeed,  we  might  almost 
cite  the  madness  of  the  Emperor  Yozei  as  being  a  typical,  though  extreme,  case 
of  the  hysteria  of  the  young  and  affected  court  nobles.  Two  of  the  Fujiwara 
have  been  pilloried  in  native  records  for  ostentation:  one  for  carrying  inside 
his  clothes  hot  riccMlumplings  to  keep  himself  warm,  and,  more  important,  to 
fling  them  away  one  after  another  as  they  got  cold;  and  the  other  for  carrying  a 
fan  decorated  ^ith  a  painting  of  a  cuckoo  and  for  imitating  the  cuckoo's  cry 
whenever  he  opened  the  fan. 

CONVENTION  AND  MORALITY 

If  the  men  of  the  period  were  effeminate  and  emotional,  the  women  seem 
to  have  sunk  to  a  lower  stage  of  morals  than  in  any  other  era,  and  .sexual  moral- 


Ariwara  NxainiRA 
(Poet  and  Painter) 


ity  and  wifely  fidelity  to  have  been  abnormally  bad  and  lightly  esteemed.  The 
story  of  Ariwara  Narihira,  prince,  poet,  painter  and  Don  Juan,  and  of  Taka  and 
her  rise  to  power  (see  p.  238)  has  already  been  told;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Fujiwara  working  for  the  control  of  the  Throne  through  Imperial  consorts 
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induced,  even  forced,  the  Emperors  to  set  a  bad  example  in  such  matters.  But 
over  all  this  vice  there  was  a  veiuHT  of  olaborate  eti(|u<'tt(\  Even  in  the  held 
a  breach  of  etiqut'tte  was  a  deadly  insult:  as  we  haw  sceu  {p.  2o4)  Taira  Masa- 
katlo  lust  the  aid  of  a  great  licutcuaiit  iii  iub  rcivolt  because  he  forgot  to  bijid  up 
his  hair  properly  before  be  recdved  a  visitor.  At  Court,  etiquette  and  cerenioiiy 
became  the  anty  functioii9  of  the  nominal  monareh  after  the  camera  govern- 
ment of  the  cloistered  ^-Bmperors  had  begun.  And  aristocratie  women, 
though  they  might  be  notoriously  unfaithful,  kept  up  a  show  of  modesty,  cover- 
ing tlu'ir  faces  in  public,  refusing  to  speak  to  a  stranger,  going  abroad  in  closed 
carriages  or  heavily  veiled  with  hoods,  and  talkiiifc  to  men  with  their  f:iee<  hid 
by  a  fan,  a  senn  n,  or  a  sUding  door,  these  degrees  of  intimiiey  being  mcely 
udju-sted  to  th*'  rank  and  station  of  the  person  arldressed.  Love-making  and 
wooing  were  t^u\  t  rned  by  strict  and  conventional  etitjuette,  and  an  interchange 
of  letters  of  a  very  literary  and  artificial  type  and  of  poems  usually  took  the 
place  of  personal  meetings.  Indeed,  literary  skill  and  appreciation  of  Chinese 
poetry  and  art  were  the  maia  things  sought  for  in  a  wife. 

AMUSEMENTS 

The  pastimes  uf  Court  soeicLy  in  those  years  differed  not  so  much  ia  kind 
as  in  degree  from  those  of  the  Nara  e|>ofh.  In  amusement,  ad  la  all  else,  there 
was  extravagance  and  ^boration.  What  iias  already  been  said  of  the  pas- 
sion for  literature  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  find  ui  the  period  an  extreme 
development  of  the  couplet-toumament  (via  awaae)  which  had  had  a  certain 
vogue  in  the  Nara  epoch  and  wan-  now  a  furore  at  Court.  The  Emperor  K0k5 
and  other  Emperors  in  the  first  half  of  the  Heian  epoch  gave  splendid  verse- 
making  parties,  when  the  p  iln'-e  was  riehly  Hfcornted. often  with  beautiful  flowers. 
In  this  earlier  part  of  the  ])i  riod  tiie  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Court  were 
separate<l,  sitting  on  oppc^ite  sides  of  the  room  in  which  the  party  was  held. 
Later  in  the  Heian  epoch  the  composition  of  love  letters  was  a  favorite  competi- 
tive amusement,  and  although  canons  of  elegant  phraseology  were  implicitly 
followed,  the  actual  contents  of  these  fictitious  letters  were  frankly  indecent. 

Other  literary  past  inns  \v(  re:  "incense-comparing/*  a  combination  of 
poetical  dilletantism  and  skill  in  recognizing  the  fragrance  of  different  kinds  of 
ineense  V)urned  separately  or  in  different  combinations;  supplying  famous 
stanzjis  of  which  only  a  word  or  so  w  ns  given;  making;  ri(hlles  in  verse;  writing 
verse  or  dra^\'^ngpietn res  on  fan.s,— t<'siinjr  literary  and  artistic  skill;  and  making 
up  lists  of  related  ideographs.  The  love  of  flowers  was  carried  to  extravagant 
lengths.  The  camera  Court  in  particular  organizcxl  magnificent  picnics  to  see 
the  cherry-trees  of  Hosho-ji  and  the  snowy  forest  at  KOya.  There  were  spring 
festivals  of  sunrise  at  Sagano  and  autumn  moonlight  excursions  to  the  Ot  River. 
The  taste  of  the  time  was  typified  in  such  vagaries  as  covering  trees  with 
artifieial  flowers  in  winter  and  in  piling  up  snow  so  that  same  traces  of  snowy 
landscapes  mij^ht  still  be  seen  in  spring  or  summer.  Such  excess  reminds  the 
student  of  dceadi  nt  liome  as  portrayed  by  the  great  Latin  satirists. 

Other  favorite  amusements  at  Court  were:  gathering  sweet-tlap;  in  summer 
and  comparing  the  length  of  its  roots,  hawking,  fan-lotteries,  a  kind  of  back- 
gammon called  sugorofni,  and  different  forms  of  gambling.  Football  was  played, 
a  Chinese  game  in  vthioh  the  winner  was  he  who  kicked  the  ball  highest  and  kept 
it  longeflt  from  touching  the  ground. 

Another  rage  was  keeping  anunals  as  pets,  especially  cats  and  dogs,  which 
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received  human  names  and  official  titles  and,  when  they  died,  elaborate  funerals. 
Kittens  born  at  the  palace  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  were  treated  with 
consideratiou  comparable  to  that  bestowed  on  Imperial  infants.   To  the  cat- 


PkET*'!!  ok  "SHINDENZI'KrRl" 

(Style  of  Dweliing  ilouae  of  Nobles  in  the  Heiaa  £poe||) 


mother  the  courtiers  sent  the  ceremonial  presents  after  childbirth,  and  one  of 
the  tedioMii-iVBiting  was  honouied  by  an  appointmeiii  as  guardian  to  the 
young  kittens. 

MUSIC  AND  DANCING 

With  the  growth  of  luxury  in  the  Heian  epoch  and  the  increase  of  extravagant 
entertainment  and  amusement,  ihrrc  was  a  remarkal)lo  development  of  music 
and  the  dance.  Besides  the  six-stringed  harp  or  wagon,  much  more  complex 
harps  or  lutes  of  thirteen  or  twenty-five  strings  were  used,  and  in  general  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  instruments.  Indeed,  we  may 
list  as  many  as  twenty  kinds  of  musical  instruments  and  three  or  four  times  as 
many  varieties  of  dance  hi  the  Hdan  epoch.  Most  of  the  dances  were  foreign 
in  their  origin,  some  being  Hindu,  more  Korean,  and  still  more  Chinese,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  classification.  But  imported  daaoes,  adaptatioos  of  foreign 
dances,  and  the  older  native  styles  were  all  more  or  less  psntomimlc. 

ABCHITECTURE  AND  LANDSCAPE  OABDENINQ 

Except  in  the  new  ca]»tal  eity  with  its  formal  plan  there  irare  no  great 
innovations  in  architecture.  Parks  around  large  booses  and  willows  mid 
cheny>4rees  planted  akmg  the  streets  of  Kydto  retieved  this  stiffness  of  the  great 
city.  Landscape-gardening  became  an  art.  Gardens  were  laid  out  in  front  of 
the  row  of  buildings  that  made  up  the  home  of  each  noble  or  Court  official 
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Cdmrention  was  nearly  as  rigid  here  as  H  was  in  Court  etiquette.  In  the  centn 
of  this  lonnal  garden  was  a  miniature  laice  with  bridges  leading  to  an  iahuid; 
there  was  a  waterfall  feeding  the  lake,  usually  at  its  southern  end;  and  at  the 
eastern  and  western  limits  of  the  garden,  respeotivelyj  a  grotto  for  angling  and 

a  "hermitagp  of  spring  water"  —  a  sort  of  picnic  ground  frequented  on  summer 
evenings.  Tlic  great  artist.  KariMnka,  of  the  end  of  the  ninth  centur>'  worked 
at  laying  orst  tli'  so  rockeries  and  tiny  parks.  A  native  seiiool  of  architects, 
or  more  correctly  carpenters,  had  arisen  in  the  province  of  Hifla.  There  was  less 
temple  building  than  in  the  Nara  epoch  and  more  attention  was  given  to  the 
oonstruction  of  elegant  palaces  for  court  officials  and  nobles.  But  these  were 
buUt  of  wood  and  weie  far  from  being  massive  or  imposing.  As  in  other 
periods  of  Japanese  architecture,  the  exterior  was  sacrificed  to  the  interior 
where  there  wm  choice  woodworking  and  joinery  in  beautiful  woods,  and 
occasionally  screen-  or  wall-painting  as  decoration.  There  was  still  little 
honsr.-fumisliinc:.  Mats  (tatami),  fitted  together  so  as  to  cover  the  floor 
evenly,  were  not  used  until  the  very  close  of  the  period;  and  then,  t  o  sliding 
doors  began  to  be  used  as  partitions.  The  coverings  of  these  doors,  silk 
or  paper,  were  the  "walls"  for  Japanese  mural  paintings  of  the  period. 
As  the  tcUami  came  into  more  general  use,  the  bedstead  of  the  earlier  period, 
which  was  itself  a  low  dais  covered  with  mats  and  with  posts  on  which  curtains 
and  nets  might  be  hung,  went  out  of  use,  being  replaced  by  silken  quilts 
spread  on  the  floor-mats.  CHishions  and  arm-rests  were  the  only  other  impor- 
tant pieces  of  furniture. 

C508TUME 

In  the  Heian  epocii,  Court  costume  was  marked  by  the  two  characteristics 
that  we  have  seen  elsewiiere  in  the  period  —  extravagance  and  convention. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Chinese  dress  and  etiquette,  introduced  after  the 
tame  of  Kwammu  were  the  main  source  of  the  luxury  of  the  period.  Costume 
was  extreme,  not  alone  in  being  rich  and  costly,  but  in  amount  of  material  used. 
Princely  and  military  head-dresses  were  costly,  jewelled,  and  enormously  tall, 
and  women  wore  their  hair,  if  possible,  so  that  it  trailed  below  their  elaborate 
skirts.  Men's  sleeves  and  trousers  were  cut  absurdly  large  and  full ;  and  women's 
dress  was  not  merely  bagg>'  but  voluminous.  At  a  palace  f^te  in  1117  the  ex- 
treme of  elegance  was  reached  l)y  laches  each  wearing  a  score  or  so  of  different 
coloured  robes.  In  this  period  the  use  of  cof'tly  and  gorgeous  brocades  and 
silks  with  beautiful  patterns  and  splendid  embroideries  began. 

Women  at  Court,  and  the  Court  dandies  who  imitated  them,  painted  arti- 
ficial eye-brows  high  on  the  forehead,  shaving  or  plucking  out  the  real  brows, 
powdered  and  rou^  their  faces  and  stained  their  teeth  black. 

ART 

Ceramics  did  not  advance  in  the  Heian  opnrh,  but  in  all  ntlicr  I  ranches  of 
art.  there  were  rapid  strides  forward.  The  development  of  interior  decoration 
in  temples,  monasteries,  aiid  palaces  was  due  to  progress  on  the  part,  of  lacquerers 
and  paiiiteis.  Gold  lacquer,  lacquer  with  a  gold-dust  surface  (called  nashi-ji)j 
and  lacquer  inlaid  with  mother-of-peari  were  increasingly  used.  Thanks'  !n 
part  to  the  pahiters'  bureau  (E'dt^eoro)  in  th^  palace,  Japanese  painters  began 
to  be  ranked  with  their  Chinese  teachers.  Kose  Kanaoka  was  the  first  to  be 
thus  honored,  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  was  engaged  to  paint  figures  ^^Kf^^^  Google 
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on  the  sliding;  floors  of  the  palace.  The  epoch  also  boasted  Fujiwara  Tameuji, 
founder  of  the  Takuma  family  of  artists,  and  Fujiwara  Motomitsu,  founder  of 
the  Tosa  academy.  The  sculpture  of  the  time  showed  greater  skill,  but  less 
grandeur  of  conception,  than  the  work  of  the  Nara  masters.    Sculpture  in  wood 

was  imporUmt,  dating  especially  ftam  -tiia 
11th  oentury.  JOohl^  poMibly  the  greatest  of 
tho  workers  in  this  medium,  followed  Chinese 
models,  and  carved  a  famous  Buddha  for 
Michinaga's  temple  of  Hosho-ji  (1022).  Jo- 
cho's  descendant  Unkei  was  the  ancestor  of 
many  hiisshi  or  sculptors  of  Buddhist  statues; 
and  Kvvaikei,  a  pupil  of  Unkei's  brother  Joka- 
kU|  b  supposed  to  have  collaborated  with 
Unkei  on  the  great  gate-guaidiaaa  of  the 
Todai-ji  temple.  It  is  important  to  note  that, 
especiaUy  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Heian  epoch» 
pamters  and  sculptors  were  usually  men  of 
good  family.  Art  had  become  fashionable. 
Two  minor  forms  of  sculpture  call  for 
Rakan  (BuooBiHT  Oucipus)  special  attention.  The  decoration  of  armour 
«^mi«iBSu»e«tHorittii)         reached  a  high  pitch  of  elaboration;  and  the 

beautiful  amiDitr  of  Minamoto  Yoshitaune  is 
stili  preserved  at  Kasuga,  Nara.  And  masks  to  be  used  in  mimetie  danoea^ 
such  as  the  A'd,  received  attention  from  many  great  ^yi>tic  artists. 

AOWCULTtTRE 

In  the  year  799,  cotton-seed,  carried  by  an  Indian  junk  which  drifted  to  the 
coast  of  Mikawa,  was  sown  in  the  j)r<)vijices  of  Nankai-do  and  Saikai-do,  and 
fifteen  years  later,  when  Saga  reigned,  tea  plants  were  brought  from  overseai; 
and  were  set  out  in  several  provinces..  The  Empeibr  Nimmyo  (834-850) 
bad  buckwheat  sown  in  the  home  proviniies  (Kmai),  and  the  some  sovereign 
encouraged  the  cultivation  of  soighum,  panio'grass,  barley,  wheat,  lacge  white 
beans,  small  red  beans,  and  sesame.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  ifiorhata 
(paddy-loom)  was  devised  for  drying  sheaves  of  rice  before  T\nnnowing.  Al- 
though it  was  a  very  simple  impl(>ment,  it  nevertheless  proved  of  such  great 
value  that  an  Imperial  command  was  issu(  (l  urging  its  wide  use.  In  short,  in 
the  early  j'ears  of  the  Heian  epoch,  the  Tlirone  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
agriculture,  but  this  wholesome  interest  gradually  declined  in  proportion  to  the 
extension  ci  tax-free  manors  (shoeti). 


TRADE 

The  .story  of  trade  resembled  that  of  aRriculture  —  prosperous  development 
at  the  beginning  of  the  era,  followed  by  stagnation  and  declinf?.  Under  Kwara- 
mu  (782  -805)  and  iiis  immediate  succcs-sors,  canals  and  roads  were  opened, 
irrigation  works  were  undertaken,  and  coiu^  were  frequently  cast.  But  coins 
were  slow  in  finding  their  way  into  circulation,  and  tajces  were  generally  paid 
in  kind.  Nevertheless,  for  puip>aes  .of  trade,  prices  qf  staples  were  fixed  in 
terms  of  coin.  Thus  in  the  year  90G,  a  koku  (about  5  bushels)  of  rios  was  the 
eqiiivalent  of  1000  cash  i%k4uupm)vi  i  a  bcfku  of  barley  was  vahied  at  2500  caph» 
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and  a  hiki  (25  yards)  of  silk  at  2000  cash.  Yet  in  actual  praetioe,  commod- 
ities were  oftrn  nsspssed  in  terms  of  silk  or  rice,  (iooda  were  pack(  fl  in  stores 
(kura)  or  dihpus(!d  on  shelvesi  iii  bh"ij>s  nmcJii-ya),  and  at  ports  \vlu;ic  merchant- 
men assembled  there  were  houses  caiied  t^mya  (afterwards  ioijfa)  where  wholesale 
transactioQQS  were  conducted  on  the  commission  system. 

The  diy  of  Kyflto  was  diYided  into  two  partBi  an  ewtem  csptal  (Tdkyo) 
and  A  western  capital  (SaiJi^d).  .  During  the  first  half  of  eveiy  month  all  onn- 
mercial  transaetions  were  conducted  in  the  eastern  capital,  where  fifty-one 
kinds  of  cammodities  wevaeokl  in  fity-one  shops;  and  during  the  second  half 
the  western  capit;U  alone  was  frequentc^l,  ^vith  its  thirty-three  shops  and  thirty- 
three  classes  of  goods.  After  the  aholition  of  embassies  to  China,  at  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century,  oversea  trade  declined  for  a  time.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Tsukushi  and  Naniwa,  which  were  favourably  located  for  voyages,  continued  to 
visit  China  and  Korea,  whence  they  are  reported  to  have  obtained  articles  of 
value.  Other  ports  frequented  by  foreign-going  ships  were  Kansaki,  E^uchi, 
Eaya,  Otsu^  and  Hakata. 

SUPER.STIT10N 

Tuminp:  to  the  inner  life  of  the  y)eople  in  the  Heian  epoch,  we  may  say  with 
little  fear  of  exaggeration  that  the  most  notable  tiling  was  the  incrcaiie  of  super- 
stition. This  was  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  growth  in  Japan  of  the  power  of 
Buddhism,  and,  be  it  miiierstood,  of  Buddhism  of  a  degraded  and  debased  form. 
The  effort  to  combine  Buddhism  and  Shinid  probably  robbed  the  latter  of  any 
power  it  might  othertrise  have  had  to  withstand  superstition.  Although  men 
of  the  greatest  ability  went  into  the  Buddhist  monasteries,  including  many 
Imperial  princes,  their  eminence  did  not  make  them  better  leaders  and  guides 
of  the  people,  but  rather  aided  thein  in  misleading  and  liefooling  the  laity, 
Murdoch  in  spi^aking  of  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  says:  "  At  this  date, 
Buddhism  in  Japan  from  a  moral  point  of  view  was  in  not  a  whit  better  case 
than  was  the  Church  of  Rome  between  the  death  of  Sylvester  II  and  the  election 
of  Leo  IX."  An  interesting  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  Japanese  and 
European  superstition, as  eaeh  was  consequent  on  the  low  standards  of  the  clergy 
of  the  times.  The  famous  report  of  Miyoalu  Kiyotsura,  to  which  we  have  so 
often  alluded,  spoke  in  no  measured  terms  of  the  greed  and  vice  of  the  Buddhist 
priests.  And  the  character  of  these  hireling  shepherds  goes  far  to  cxplun  the 
gross  superstition  of  tlie  time.  We  have  t<jld  (p.  274)  the  story  of  the  abbot 
Raigo  and  how  the  Court  was  forced  to  purchase  from  him  intercessory  pra\  ers 
for  the  birth  of  an  heir,—  and  of  the  death  of  the  heir  in  apparent  consequence 
of  Raigo "s  displeasure.  Near  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  one  Emperor  made 
a  gift  of  500,000  yen  for  prayers  that  seemed  to  have  saved  the  life  of  a  favourite 
minister.  Prayers  for  rain»  for  prolonged  life,  for  vietory  over  an  enemy,  were 
unplidtly  believed  to  be  efficient,  and  priests  received  large  bribes  to  make  these 
prayers.  Ox  th^  received  other  rewards:  the  privilege  of  lX)ming  to  Court 
in  a  carriage  was  granted  to  one  priest  for  tjringing  rain  after  a  long  drought  and 
to  another  for  saving  the  life  of  a  sick  prince  in  08! .  As  men  got  along  in  years 
they  had  masses  said  for  the  prolongation  of  their  lives, —  with  an  increase  in 
the  premium  each  year  for  sucii  life  insurance.  Thus,  at  fortv,  a  man  had 
masses  saiti  in  iorty  shrines,  but  ten  years  later  at  fifty  shrines  m  all. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  others,  the  influence  of  the  Ihijiwar^.  was  gfwi.  They 
were:  in  a  okwe  aUianoe  with  the  priests,  and  they  conti^lled  the  Throne  through 
consorts  a&d       the  peoplie  in  obeck  through,  priests  iand  supersljitioDS. 
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With  the  widespread  belief  in  the  power  of  priestly  prayer  there  was  prev- 
alent a  fear  of  spirits  and  demons.  Oda  rocoivod  a  promise  in  a  dream  that 
he  would  hoeome  Emperor.  In  the  next  generation  the  Emperor  Daigo  exiled 
Sugawara  Michizane  to  Kyushu,  where  the  exile  died  in  two  years.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Emperor  fell  sick;  and  this,  the  disaster  of  930  when  a  thunderstorm 
killed  maay  boUm  in  tbe  Imperial  palaoe,  and  the  audden  death  of  Miohiaane's 
aoeusera  and  of  the  Grown  Prince  were  explauied  aa  doe  to  the  ill-will  of  the 
injured  man's  spirit.  His  titlea  were  reatored  and  everything  possible  was  done 
to  placate  the  ghost  (see  p.  244).  To  an  earlier  period  belongB  tbe  similar  atoiy 


EMmuN-WABB  Boom  fob  Obxambiiv 


of  Kwammu  and  his  ctrorts  to  placate  the  spirit  of  his  younger  broilier  wliom  he 
had  exiled  and  killed.  Kwammu,  fearing  that  death  was  coming  upon  him, 
built  a  temple  to  the  shade  of  this  brother.  A  cloud  over  the  palace  of  another 
Emperor  was  interpreted  aa  a  portentous  monster,  half  monk^  and  half  snake, 
and  one  of  the  Minamoto  warriors  won  fame  for  his  daring  ui  diooting  an  arrow 
at  the  cloud,  which  then  vanished.  Equally  foolhardy  and  marvellous  was 
the  d* cd  of  Fujiwara  Michinaga,  who  alone  of  a  band  of  courtiers  in  the  palace 
dared  oii(>  dark  night  to  go  unattended  and  without  lights  from  one  end  of  the 
palace  to  the  other. 

When  the  new  city  of  Ky5to  was  built,  a  Buddhist  temple  wa.s  put  near  the 
northeast  gate  to  protect  the  capital  from  demons,  since  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  sky  belonged  to  the  demons;  and  on  a  hill  a  clay  statue  was  erected,  eight 
feet  high  and  armed  with  bow,  arrows  and  cuirass,  to  guard  the  city.  So 
unplicit  was  the  belief  m  the  power  of  this  colossal  diarm  that  it  was  said  that 
it  moved  and  shouted  to  warn  the  city  of  danger. 

EDUCATION 

There  was,  of  course,  no  organized  system  of  schools  in  this  period,  but 
education  was  not  neglected.  A  onivef^y  was  established  in  the  newly  built 
capital,  and  there  were  five  family  schools  or  academies  for  the  youth  of  the 
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separate  uji.  A  school  and  hosjutal,  founded  by  Fujiwara  Fuyutsugu  in  825, 
received  an  Imperial  endowment.  At  almost  exactly  the  same  time  (823)  the 
Bunsho-in  was  founded  by  Sugawara.  The  Sognhi-in  was  founded  in  831  by 
Arihara  Yukihara.  In  850  the  consort  of  the  emperor  Sa^ja  l)uilt  the  (lukkwan-in 
for  the  Taehibana  family;  and  in  8U  the  palace  of  Junna  beeame  a  sehool. 
And  there  was  one  (luasi-pul)lic  school,  opened  in  828,  in  tlie  Toji  monastery 
south  of  the  capital,  which  was  not  limited  to  any  family  and  was  open  to 
oonuDOoers. 
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a  benefactor  or  a  relation ;  never  to  draw  his  sword  except  in  deadly  earnest  — 
these  are  all  familij^r  fr;iturps  of  the  bushi's  practice,  though  the  order  and  times 
of  their  evolution  cannot  be  precisely  traced. 

Even  more  characteriBtic  is  the  quality  called  fudoshin,  or  immubiUly  oi 
heart.  That  this  existeti  in  practice  from  an  early  era  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
its  cultivation  by  a  leoogziiied  system  of  training  dates  from  the  beginmng  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  introspective  t^iet  {hwamMhinrla)  of  the  Zen 
ieot  of  Buddhism  titn^t  believefs  to  divest  themselves  wholly  of  passioii  and 
emotion  and  to  educate  a  mind  unmoved  by  its  ^vironmenti  so  that,  in  the  storm 
and  stress  of  battle,  the  bushi  remains  as  calm  and  m  self -possessed  as  in  the 
(pnctndf'  of  the  council  chamber  or  the  sacred  stiUness  of  the  cloister.  The 
crown  ot  all  his  qualiti(  s  was  self-ntspect.  lie  rated  himself  too  high  to 
descend  to  pr\ty  quarrels,  or  to  make  the  acquisition  of  rank  his  purpose, 
or  to  have  any  regard  for  money. 

ram  miutabt  abt 

As  for  tactics,  individual  prowess  was  the  beguming  and  the  end  of  all 
contests,  and  strategy  consiBtcd  mainly  of  deceptions,  surprises,  and  ambushes. 
There  were,  indeed,  certain  recognised  principles  derived  from  treatises  compiled 
by  Bung  and  'Ng,*  two  Chinese  generals  of  the  third  century  a.d.  These  laid 
down  that  troops  for  offensive  operations  in  the  field  must  be  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  enemy;  those  for  investing  a  fmtress  should  be  to  the  garrison  as  ten  to 
one,  and  those  for  escalade  as  live  to  one.  Outflanking  methods  were  always 
to  be  pursued  against  an  adversary  holding  high  ground,  and  the  aim  should  be 
to  sever  the  communications  of  an  army  having  a  mountain  or  a  river  on  its 
rear.  When  the  enemy  selected  a  position  involving  victory  or  death,  he  was  to 
be  held,  not  attacked,  and  when  it  was  possible  to  surround  a  foe,  one  avenue  of 
escape  should  always  ])e  left  to  him,  since  desperate  men  fight  fiercely.  In 
crossing  a  river,  much  space  should  separate  the  van  from  the  rear  of  the  crossing 
army,  and  an  enemy  crossing  was  not  to  he  attacked  until  bis  forces  had  become 
well  enpraped  in  the  operation.  Birds  soaring  in  alarm  should  sup:pest  an  ambush, 
and  beasts  Ijreuking  cover,  an  approaching  attack.  There  was  much  spying.  A 
soldier  who  could  win  the  trust  of  the  enemy,  sojourn  in  his  midst,  and  create 
dissensions  in  his  camp,  was  called  a  hero. 

Judged  by  this  code  of  precepts,  the  old-time  sdiHer  of  the  East  has  been 
denounced  by  some  critics  as  representing  the  lowest  type  of  military  ethics. 
But  such  a  criticism  is  romantic.  The  secret-intelligence  department  of  a 
twentieth-Century  army  employs  and  creates  opportunities  just  as  zealously  as 
did  the  disciples  of  Sung  and  'Ng.  It  is  not  here  that  the  defects  in  the  bushi^s 
ethics  must  be  sotight.  The  most  prominent  of  those  defects  was  indifference 
to  the  rights  of  tbp  individual.  Bushidd  taught  a  va^^sal  to  saerifiee  his  own 
uiterest  and  his  ow  n  life  on  the  altar  of  loyalty,  but  it  did  not  teach  a  ruler  to 
recognize  and  respect  the  rights  of  the  ruled.  It  taught  a  wife  to  efface  herself 
for  her  husband's  sake,  but  it  did  not  teach  a  husband  any  corresponding 
obligation  towards  a  wife.  In  a  word,  it  expounded  the  relation  of  the  whole 
to  its  parts,  but  left  unexpounded  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another. 

A  correlated  fault  was  excessive  reverence  for  rank  and  rigid  exclusiveness  of 
class.  There  was  practically  no  ladder  for  the  conmioner  —  the  farmer,  the 
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artisan,  and  the  merchant  —  to  ascend  into  the  circle  of  the  sofimmt.  It  resulted 
that,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  gifted  men  of  the  despised 
grades  sought  in  the  cloister  an  arena  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and  thus, 
while  the  bu.shi  received  no  recruits,  the  commoners  lost  their  better  elements, 
and  Bucl(iiii.>^ni  hecame  a  .stap;c  for  secular  ambition.  It  can  not  be  doubted 
that  by  elojsiiig  tiiu  duor  oi  rank  m  the  face  of  merit,  bushido  checked  the  develop- 
nofint  of  the  nation.  Another  defect  in  the  hushido  was  indifference  to  intellectual 
investigation*  The  schoolmen  of  Kyoto,  who  alone  rec^ved  honour  for  their 
moral  attaimn^ts,  wm  not  investigatons  but  imitators,  not  scientista  but 
classicists.  Had  not  Chinese  conservatism  been  imported  into  Japan  and  had 
it  not  received  the  homage  of  the  bushi,  independent  development  d  original 
Japanese  thought  and  of  intellectual  investigation  niiijht  have  distinguished  the 
Yaiiialo  race.  By  a  learned  Japanese  philosopher  {i)T.  iuouye  Tetsujiro)  the 
ethics  of  the  bmhi  a.rv  charged  with  inculcating  the  principles  of  private  morality 
only  and  ignoring  those  of  public  morality. 

MILITARY  FAMILE3  AND  THEIR  RfitTAINBRS 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  disposition  of  the  Central  Government  was  to 
leave  the  provincial  nobles  severely  alone,  treating  their  feuds  and  conflicts  as 

wholly  private  affairs.  Thus,  these  nobles  being  cast  upon  their  own  resources 
for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  properties,  retained  the  sennces  of  bushi, 
arming  them  well  and  drilling  them  assiduously,  to  serve  a.s  guards  in  time  of 
peace  and  as  soldiers  in  war.  One  result  of  this  demand  for  military  material 
was  that  the  helots  of  former  days  were  reUeved  fruni  the  badge  ol  slavery  and 
became  hereditary  retainers  of  provincial  nobles,  nothing  of  their  old  bondage 
remaining  eicoept  that  their  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters. 

FIEFS  AND  TERRITORIAL  NAMES 

As  the  provincial  families  grew  in  numbers  and  influence  they  naturally 
extended  their  estates,  so  that  the  landed  property  of  a  great  sept  sometimes 
stretched  over  parts,  or  even  the  whole,  of  several  provinces.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  became  convenient  to  distinguish  branches  of  a  sept  by  the  names  of 
their  respective  localities  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  sept  name  {uji  or  sei),  there 
came  into  existence  a  territorial  name  {myoji  or  sAi).  For  eaeample,  when  the 
descendants  of  Minamoto  no  Yoshiiye  acquired  great  properties  at  Nitta  and 
Ashikaga  in  the  provinces  of  Kotsuke  and  Shimotsuke,  they  took  the  territorial 
names  of  Nitta  and  Ashikaga,  remaining  always  Minamoto;  and  when  the 
descendants  of  Yoshimitsu,  younger  brother  of  Yoshiiye,  acquired  estates  in  the 
province  of  Kai,  they  began  to  call  themselves  Takeda. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  i)ursu(^  the  subject  fui-ther  than  to  note  that,  while  the 
names  of  the  great  sejHs  {uji)  were  few,  the  territorial  cognOmens  were  very 
numerous;  and  that  while  the  use  of  myoji,  (or  shi)  was  common  in  the  case  of 
the  Fujiwaia,  the  Taira,  and  the  Minamoto  septs,  the  t^/i  alone  was  employed 
by  the  Abe,  the  Ono,  the  Takahashi,  the  Kusakabe,  the  Ban,  the  Hata,  and 
certain  others.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  although  the  territorial  sections 
of  the  same  sept  sometimes  quarrelled  among  th(  nvselves,  the  general  practice 
was  that  all  claiming  common  descent  support  ed  each  other  in  war.  The  Mina- 
moto (Gen)  bwihi  recognized  as  the  principal  family  line  that  of  Tsunemoto  f rom 

whom  were  descended  the  foUowiug  illustrious  chiefs:^ —  _ 
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Mttsunaka 

I 


Ycirimitsu  Yorinobu- 

I 

Vori|'08hi 
Yoshiiye 


YoBhimune  Yoohichika  Yoshikuni   Y(Mhi(Mi»  Yoahitoti  Y<Mhitaka 


Yoflbitomo  Yoshikata  Tametomo  Twenty  othen 

I  I 

I         Yoshinaka  (of  Kiao) 


Yoritomo  ^orijori  YoebiUtuoe  Six  others 

A  similar  table  for  the  Taira  (Ilei)  runs  tlius;  — 
Taira  (Hei)  no  Sadamori  (qqaUad  tbe  Maaakado  rovoU). 
Korehira  (of  Iw  provinoe) 


I 


MaaanuMri  (gnvernod  l>e.  !n:ihri.  Snnuki,  (  i  c  ;  quelled  the  rebelliQa 

 I  of  Minomoto  YosliichikiiJ. 


Tadamaaa  Tadamori  (arrvod  the  Kmpcrors  Shir:ik:iwa,  Horikawa,  and  Toba;^ 
I  «ubdued  the  pirates  of  Sanyo-dd  and  Nankai'dO) 

KiyiNnori  (ormlK  'l  the  !\Iitmmoto  nnd  temporarily  wrfahliriifid  the 
I  supremacy  of  the  lWra>. 

Shigcmori 

In  its  attitude  towards  tlu  so  two  families  the  Court  showed  short -sighted 
shrevvihiess.  It  pitted  one  against  the  other.  If  the  Taira  showed  turbulence, 
the  aid  of  the  Minamoto  was  enliAted;  and  when  a  Minamoto  rebelled,  a  Taira 
received  a  commission  to  deal  with  him.  Thus,  the  Throne  purchased  peace  for 
a  time  at  the  cost  of  sowing,  between  the  two  great  military  clans,  seeds  of 
discord  destined  to  shake  even  the  Crown.  In  the  capital  the  bushi  served  as 
palace  guards;  in  the  provinces  they  were  practically  independent.  Such  was 
the  Mnio  of  affairs  on  the  eve  of  a  fierrt*  struggle  known  in  history  as  the  tumult 
of  the  Hogm  and  Heiji  eras  (1150-1160). 

{*  It  is  of  this  noble  that  history  records  an  i!i(  i(hnU  iUustrativi'  of  the  suporstitions  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  cloistered  Emperor  Shirakawa  kept  Ta<hiin()ri  eonBtantly  by  his  «ide. 
One  night,  Shirakawa,  accompanied  by  Tudamuri,  went  to  visit  a  lady  favourite  inadctached 
palace  near  the  Rhrine  of  Gion.  Suddenly  the  two  men  saw  an  apparition  of  a  demon  eovewnj 
with  wirelike  hair  and  huviri>j  a  hirninous  !)o<!y.  The  Ernf>eror  ordeml  Tadamori  (<»  u^<"  his 
how.^  But  Tadamori  advanced  boldly  and,  seising  the  dcuuMi,  found  that  it  wan  an  old  man 
wearing  straw  headgear  as  a  protection  against  the  rain,  and  carrying  a  lamp  to  kindle  the  light 
lit  th<^  Hhrino.  This  valinnt  deed  on  Tadamori part  dicited  universal  applause,  as  indeed  it 
might  in  an  era  of  such  faith  in  the  supcrnaturaLj 
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THE  UOGEN  INSURRECTION 

It  has  been  related  in  Chapter  XXII  that  Taiken-mon-in,  consort  of  the 
Emperor  Toba,  was  chosen  for  the  latter  by  his  grandfather,  the  cloistered 
Emperor  Shirakawa,  and  that  she  bore  to  Toba  a  son  who  ultimately  ascended 
the  throne  as  Siitoku.  But,  rightly  or  wronj^ly,  Toba  learned  to  suspect  that 
befoit!  shr>  >)ocame  his  wife,  the  lady's  relationis  with  Shirakawa  had  been  over- 
intimate  and  Lhui  iSutoku  was  illegitimate.  Therefore,  immediately  after 
Shirakawa 's  demise,  Toba  took  to  himself  an  Empress,  Kaya-no-in,  daughter  of 
Fujiwaim  Tadasane;  and  failing  offspring  by  her,  chose  another  Fiijiwara  lady, 
BIf uktt-mcm-in,  dau^ter  of  Nagasane.  For  this,  his  third  consort,  he  conceived 
a  strong  affection,  and  when  she  bore  to  him  a  prince,  Toba  placed  the  latter  on 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  three,  compelling  Sutoku  to  resign.  This  happened  in 
the  year  1141,  and  there  were  thenceforth  two  cloistered  Emperors,  Toba  and 
Sutoku,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  grandfather  and  granilson. 
The  baby  sovereign  was  called  Konoe,  and  Fujiwara  Tadamichi,  brother  of  Bifu- 
ku-mou-in,  became  kwampaku. 

Between  this  Tadamichi  and  his  younger  brother,  Yorinaga,  who  held  the 
post  of  9ardaijin,  there  existed  acute  rivalry.  The  kmrnpaka  had  the  knack  of 
composing  a  deft  oouplet  and  tracing  a  graceful  ideograph.  The  stHjotjtfi,  a 
profound  scholar  and  an  able  economist,  ridiculed  penmanship  and  poetry  as 
mere  ornament.  Their  father's  sympathies  were  wholly  with  Yorinaga,  and  he 
ultimately  went  so  far  as  to  depose  Tadamichi  from  his  hereditary  position  as 
o-uji  of  the  Fujiwaia.  Thus,  the  enmity  between  Tadamiehi  and  Yorinaga 
needed  only  an  opportunity  to  burst  into  flame,  and  that  opportunity  was  soon 
furnished. 

The  Emperor  Konoe  died  (1155)  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  and  the 
cloistered  sovereign,  ^toku,  sought  to  secure  the  throne  for  his  son  Shig^to, 
whom  Toba's  soapieidiis  had  disqualified.  But  Bifuku-mon*>in,  believing,  or 
pretending  to  believe,  that  the  premature  death  of  her  son  had  been  caused  by 
Sutoku 's  incantations,  persuaded  the  cloistered  Emperor,  Toba,  in  that  sense, 
and  having  secured  the  co-operation  of  tlie  kwajnpaku,  Tadamichi,  she  set  upon 
the  throne  Toba's  fourth  son,  under  the  name  of  Go-Shirakawa  (115r»  1158), 
the  latter 's  son,  Morihito,  being  nominated  Crown  Prince,  to  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  8utoku's  offspring.  So  long  as  Toba  lived  the  arrangement  remained 
undisturbed,  but  on  his  death  in  the  following  year  (lloti),  Sutoku,  bupported 
by  the  stHktijin,  Yorinaga,  planned  to  ascend  the  throne  again,  and  there  ensued 
a  desperate  struggle.  Stated  thus  briefly,  the  complication  suggests  merely  a 
quarrel  for  the  succession,  but,  regarded  more  closely,  it  is  seen  to  derive  rancour 
chiefly  from  the  jealousies  of  the  Fujiwara  l>rothers,  Yorinaga  and  Tadamichi, 
and  importance  from  the  association  of  the  Minamoto  and  the  Taira  families. 
For  when  Sutoku  app'vil"*!  to  arms  apiinst  the  Go-Shirakawa  faction,  he  was 
incited  by  Fujiwara  YoruiaKa  and  liis  fatlier  Tudji^'uie.  and  suppoited  by  Taira 
Tadamasa,  as  well  as  by  the  two  Minamoto,  Tauit  yo-l  i  and  Tametomo:  wliile 
Go-Shiiakuwu 's  cause  was  espou4>ed  by  Fujiwara  ladamichi,  by  Tana  no 
Kiyomori,  and  by  Minamoto  Yoehitomo. 

Among  this  group  of  notables  the  most  memorable  in  a  historical  sense  are 
Minamoto  Tametomo  and  Taira  Kiyomori.  Of  the  latter  there  will  presently 
be  occasion  to  speak  again.  The  former  was  one  of  those  bom  warriors  illustrat- 
ed by  Yamato-dake,  Saka-no-yeno  Tamura-maro,  and  Minamoto  no  Yoshiiye* 
Eighth  son  of  Minamoto  Tameyosbi,  he  ahowed  bintfelf  so  maaterf ul,  gftj}[|ii§^^ifc  q  [  > 
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and  morally,  that  his  father  decnuHl  it  wise  to  provide  a  distant  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  energies  and  to  that  end  sent  hiiu  to  Buiigo  in  the  IsIhikI  of 
Kyushu.  Tametonio  was  then  only  thirteen.  In  two  years  he  had  estal)lishi  d 
his  sway  over  nearly  the  whole  island,  and  the  ceaseless  excursions  and  alarms 
caused  by  his  doings  having  attracted  the  Btteation  ait  the  Court,  orders  lor  his 
chsstisement  were  issued  to  the  DasBOp-fu,  in  Ghikusen — futile  orders  iUustrst* 
log  only  Kyoto's  igDorance.  Tameyoflhi,  his  father,  wbb  then  removed  from 
office  as  a  punishment  for  his  son's  contumacy,  and  thereupon  Tametomo, 
esteemmg  filial  piety  as  one  of  the  bushi  's  first  obligations,  hastened  to  the  capital, 
taking  with  him  only  twenty-five  of  his  principal  retainers.  His  age  was  then 
Wiventeen;  his  height  seven  feet;  his  mnsf  ular  development  enormous,  and  he 
could  draw  a  bow  eic^ht  feet  nine  inches  in  k  ntrth.  His  intention  was  to  purchacie 
his  father  b  paixloa  by  his  oun  surrender,  but  on  reaching  Kyoto  he  found  the 
Hogen  tumult  just  breaking  out,  and,  of  course,  he  joined  his  father's  party. 

The  relationship  of  the  opposing  nobles  deserves  to  be  studied,  as  this  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  unnatural  stnigglee  on  record 


THE  CLOISTERED  EMPEROR'S 

SIDE 

Sutoku  (the  Jd-d) 

Fujiwara  Yorinaga 
Fujiwara  Tadazane 
Minamoto  Tameyoshi 
Minamoto  Tametomo 
Taiia  no  Tadamaaa 


THE  REIONING  EMPER0K19 
SIDE 

Go-Shirakawa,  younger   brother  of 

Butoku. 

Fujiwara  Tadamichi,  son  of  Tadazane 
and  brother  of  Yorinaga. 

Minamoto  Yoshitomo,  son  of  Tameyo- 
shi and  brother  of  Tametomo. 

TairanoKiyomori,nephewofTadama8a 


Sutoku 's  party  occupied  the  Shirakawa  palace.  Unfortunately  for  the 
ex-Emperor  the  conduct  of  the  struggle  was  entrusted  to  Fujiwara  Yorinaga,  and 
he,  in  defiance  of  Tametomo 's  ad^■if•e,  d»'cid(>d  to  remain  on  the  defensive:  an 
evil  eiioice,  since  it  entailed  the  tenure  of  wooden  buildings  highly  inflammabie. 
Yoshitomo  and  Kisomori  took  full  advantage  of  this  strategical  error.  They 
forced  the  Shirakawa  palace,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle,'  the  defenders  took 
to  fli{^t.  Thus  far,'  except  for  the  unportant  issues  invdved  and  tiie  unnatural 
division  of  the  forces  engaged,  this  Hifgm  tumult  would  not  have  differed 
materially  from  many  previous  conflicts.  But  its  sequel  acquired  terrible 
notoriety  from  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  victors.  Sutoku  was  exiled  to  Sanuki, 
and  there,  during  three  years,  he  applied  himself  continuously  to  copying  a 
Buddhist  Sntra,  using  hi.s  own  blond  f^r  ink.  The  doctrine  of  the  Zen  sect  luid 
not  yet  prevailed  in  Japan,  and  to  obtain  coni])ensation  in  future  happiness  for 
tlie  j)ain3  he  had  sufTered  in  life,  it  was  essential  that  the  exile's  lal>or!ously 
traced  SiUra  should  be  solemnly  offered  to  the  Buddha.  He  sent  it  to  Kyuio, 
praying  that  the  necessary  step  should  be  taken.  But  by  the  orders  of  his  own 
brother,  the  Emperor,  the  request  was  refused,  and  the  manuscript  returned. 
Superstition  ultimately  succeeded  where  natund  affection  had  failed;  for  the 
ex-Emperor,  having  inscribed  maledictions  on  each  of  the  five  volumes  of  the 

P  One  inei<lent  of  the  fight  has  been  admiringly  banded  down  to  poateritv.  The  duty  of 

holninR  the  Wf«t  cntc  of  the  Shirakawa  palace  fr-U  to  Tamptnmo  and  nis  handful  of  followers. 
The  duty  of  attacking  it  happened  to  devolve  on  his  brother,  Yoshitomo.  To  avert  Kuch  an 
unnfttiiral  conflict,  Tametomo,  having  procUumed  his  identity,  as  was  usual  nmong  bushi,  drew 
hi«?  how  with  sui  li  unrrrinp  aim  that  the  arrow  shori  <T  m  ornament  from  Y' »-!iitomo'9  helmet 
without  injuring  him  in  any  way.   Yoshitomo  withdrew,  and  the  Taira  took  up  the  attack  ] 
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SiUra  vith  blood  obtoinod  by  bitiiig  his  tongiie,  and  hMrtog  haatenod  hia  diouse 
by  self-inflicted  privations, —  he  dM  (1164)  eight  sreara  after  being  tmA  into 
exile— the  evils  of  the  time  were  attributed  to  his  unquiet  spuit  and  a  shrina 

was  built  to  his  memory. 

Not  less  heartless  was  the  t  n  atrncnt  of  the  vanqiiishof]  nobles.  The  Fiijiwara 
alone  escaped.  Yoriuaga  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
Ids  father,  Tadazane,  viaa  saved  by  the  intercession  of  his  elder  son,  Tadamieiii, 
of  whose  dislike  he  had  long  been  a  victim.  But  thifi  was  the  sole  spot  of  light 
001  the  sombre  page.  By  the  Emperor's  ofders,  the  Taira  chief,  Kiyomori, 
executed  his  uncle,  Tadamaaa;  by  the  Bmperor's  orders,  though  not  without 
protest,  the  Minamoto  ehief,  Yoehitomo,  put  to  death  his  father,  Tameyoshi; 
by  the  Emperor's  orders  all  the  rdatiTes  of  Yorinaga  were  sent  into  exile;  by 
the  Emperor's  orders  his  nephew,  Prince  Shigehito,  was  compelled  to  take  the 
tonsure,  and  by  the  Emperor's  orders  the  sinews  of  Tametomo's  bow-arm  were 
cut  and  he  was  banished  to  the  Izu  island.^  In  justice  it  has  to  be  noted  that 
Go-Shirakawa  did  not  himself  conceive  these  merciless  measures.  He  was 
prompted  thereto  by  Fujiwara  Michmon,  coiuinonly  known  as  Shinaei,  whose 
oouneels  were  aU-powerful  at  the  Court  In  those  days. 

GO-SHIRAKAWA 

Go-Shirakawa,  the  seventy-seventh  sovereign,  occupied  the  throne  during 
two  years  only  (1156-1158),  but  he  made  his  influence  felt  from  the  cloister 
thruui^iiout  the  long  period  of  tliirty-four  years  (115S  to  1192),  directing  the 
administration  from  his  ''camera  palace"  {Jnchu)  during  the  reigns  of  five 
Emperors.  Ambition  impelled  him  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Go-Sanjd.  He 
re-€^ned  the  Office  of  Records  {Kirokiirjo^f  which  that  great  sovereign  had 
established  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  the  powers  of  the  St  ate,  and  he  sought 
to  recover  for  the  Throne  its  administrative  functions.  But  his  indeprtulcnce 
was  purely  nominal,  for  in  everything  he  took  counsel  of  Fujiwara  Alichinori 
(Shinzei)  and  obeyed  that  statesman's  giiidanrc.  Michinori's  character  is  not 
to  implicitly  inferred  froui  the  cruel  courses  suggested  by  him  after  the  liugvn 
tumult.  He  was  a  man  of  keen  intelligence  aiid  profuund  iearaiag,  as  learning 
went  in  those  days :  that  is  to  say,  he  knew  the  classics  by  heart,  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Buddhism  and  astrology,  and  was  able  to  act  as  interpreter  of 
the  Chinese  language*  With  his  name  is  associated  the  origin  of  tiie  ihiriibydthi, 
or  "white  measure-markers"— girls  dad  in  white,  who,  by  posture  and  gesture, 
beat  time  to  music,  and,  in  after  ages,  became  the  celebrated  geisha  of  Japan. 
To  the  practice  of  such  arts  and  aeeor^iplishments  Michinori  devoted  a  great  part 
of  liis  life,  and  when,  in  1140,  that  is  to  say,  sixteen  years  before  the  Ilotjcn 
disturbance,  he  received  the  tonsure,  all  prospect  of  an  official  care«'r  seemed  to 
be  closed  to  him.  But  tiie  accession  of  Go-Shirakawa  gave  him  an  opportunity. 
The  Emperor  trusted  him,  and  he  abused  the  trust  to  the  further  unhappiness  of 
the  nation. 

THE  HEIJI  rVMVl.T 

Go-Shiraka\va's  son,  Morihito,  ascendt  f!  the  throne  in  1159  and  is  knowTi  in 
history  as  NijO,  tlie  seventj'-eighth  sovereign  of  Japan.    From  the  very  outlet 

p  The  celebrate  liU&rateur^  Bakin,  adduoed  manv  proofs  that  Tametomo  ultimately  made 
bis  way  to  Uy ukya  and  that  hw  deaoendanta  ruled  the  island.  The  great  soldier  himi^cir  died 
ultimately  by  his  own  hand  in  the  sequel  of  an  tinsucceBsful  engagement  with  the  farces  of  the 
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he  resented  the  ex-Emperor 's  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
and  the  two  Courts  fell  into  n  stato  of  disc  onl,  Fujiwara  Shineei  inciting  the 
cloistered  Emperor  to  assert  liiniseif,  and  two  other  Fujiwara  nobles,  Tsune- 
mune  and  Korekatu,  prompting  Nijo  to  resist.  Tliese  two,  ol)st'rving  that 
another  nol)k  of  tlieir  elan,  Fujiwara  Nobuyori,  wa,s  on  bad  terms  with  Shinzei, 
approached  Nobuyori  and  proposed  a  union  again^^t  their  common  enemy. 
Slunsel  bad  oommitled  one  great  error;  he  had  alienated  tiie  Minamoto  family. 
In  the  Hiigm  struggle,  Yoshitomo,  the  Minamoto^  chief,  an  able  captaiii  and  a 
brave  soldier,  had  suggested  the  strategy  which  secured  victoiy  for  Go^hiraki^ 
wa's  forces.  But  in  the  8ut>sequent  distribution  of  rewards,  Yoshitomo'a 
claims  received  scant  consirleration,  liis  merits  beinp  imderrated  by  Shinzei. 

This  had  been  followed  by  a  still  more  painful  slight.  To  Yoshitomo's 
formal  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Bliinzei's  son,  not  only 
had  a  refusal  been  given,  but  also  the  nuptials  of  the  youth  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Taira  chief,  Kiyomori,  had  been  subsequently  celebrated  with  much  Sclai. 
In  short,  Shinsei  ehose  between  the  two  great  niilitary  clans,  and  though  such 
discrimination  was  neither  moomistent  with  the  previous  praetioe  of  the  Faji-^ 
wara  nor  ill-judged  so  far  aa  the  relative  strength  of  the  MinamotO  and  the 
Taira  was  concerned  for  the  n\oment,  it  erred  egregiously  in  failing  to  recognise 
that  the  day  had  passed  when  the  military  clans  could  be  thus  employed  as 
Fujiwara  tools.  Approached  by  Nobuyori,  Yoshitomo  joined  hands  with  the 
plotters,  and  the  Minamoto  troo])s,  forcing  their  way  into  the  Sanjo  palace,  set 
fire  to  the  edifice  and  killed  Shinzei  { 1 159).  The  Taira  chief,  Kiyomori,  happened 
to  be  then  absent  in  Kumano,  and  Yoshitomo's  plan  was  to  attack  him  on  his 
way  baclc  to  Kyoto  before  the  Taira  forces  had  muslered.  But  j  ust  as  INijiwaia 
Yorinaga  had  wrecked  his  cause  in  the  Hogen  tudiult  by  ignoring  Minamoto 
Tametomo's  advice,  so  in  the  Hciji  disturbance,  Fujiwara  No!)uyori  courted 
defeat  by  rejecting  Minamoto  Yoshitomo 's  strategy.  The  Taira,  thus  accorded 
leisure  to  apsornblc  Uieir  troops,  won  siich  a  aignn!  victory  that  during  many 
years  the  Minamoto  disappeared  almost  completely  from  the  political  fitage,  and 
the  Taira  held  the  emi)in'  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands. 

Japanese  historians  regard  Fujiwara  Shinzei  as  chiefly  responsible  for  these 
untoward  events.  Shinzei 's  record  shows  him  to  have  been  cruel,  jealous,  and 
self 'peeking,  but  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  <of  the  time  were 
calcnlated  to  educate  men  of  his  type,  as  is  shown  by  the  story  of  the  Hdgen 
insurrection.  For  when  Sutoku's  partisans  assembled  at  the  palace  of  Shiraka- 
wa,  Minamoto  Tametomo  addressed  them  thus:  "I  fought  twenty  battles  and 
two  hundred  minor  engagements  to  win  K>iishfi,  and  I  say  that  when  an  enemy 
is  outnumbered,  its  best  plan  is  a  night  attack.  If  we  fire  tlie  T:fknmntsu  palace 
on  three  sitlcs  to-night  and  a.ssault  it  from  the  fourth,  the  foe  will  surely  be  bro- 
ken. I  see  on  the  other  side  only  one  man  worthy  to  be  called  an  enemy.  It  is 
my  brother  Yoshitomo,  and  with  a  inngle  arrow  I  can  lay  him  low.  As  for 
Taira  Kiyomori,  he  will  fall  If  I  do  but  shake  the  sleeve  of  my  armour.  Before 
dawn  we  shall  be  victors." 

Fujiwara  Yorinaga 's  reply  to  this  coiuASel  was:  "Tametomo's  method  of 
fighting  is  rustic.  There  are  here  two  Emperors  competing  for  the  throne,  and 
the  combat  must  be  conducted  in  a  fair  and  dignified  manner."  To  such  silliness 
the  Minamoto  hero  made  apt  answer.  "War."  he  said,  "is  not  an  afTair  of 
official  ceremony  and  deconnn.  Its  oianagenKMit  were  better  left  to  the  bmhi 
who.se  business  it  is.  My  brother  Yoshitomo  bus  eyes  to  see  an  opportunity. 
To-night,  he  will  attack  us."   It  is  true  that  Tametomo  afterwarcU  r^rainod 
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from  taking  his  brother's  life,  but  the  above  proves  that  he  would  not  have  ezer- 
oised  any  such  forbearance  had  victory  been  attainable  by  ruthlessnees.  History 
does  not  often  repeat  itself  so  exactly  us  it  did  in  these  Hdgen  and  Heiji  strugg^les. 
Fujiwara  Yorin flora's  refusal  to  follow  Tametomo's  advirp  and  Fnjiwara  Nobu- 
yori's  rejection  of  Yoshitonin's  coutispIs  were  wholly  responsible  for  the  disast<>r;i 
that  en?>tiod.  and  were  also  liiustrative  of  tlie  t'onLem])t  in  whieh  the  Fnjiwara 
held  the  military  magnates,  who,  m  turn,  were  well  aware  of  the  impot^mce  of  the 
Court  nobles  on  the  batftlcHfidd* . 

The  numner  of  Yeefaltonio's  death,  too,  reveaJs  something  of  the  ethics  of 
the  Inuki  isL  the  twelfth  eenltvy.  Accompanied  by  Eamada  Masaie  and  a  £ew 
others,  the  Minamoto  chief  escaped  from  the  fight  and  took  refuge  in  the  house 
of  his  concubine,  Enjn,  at  Awobaka  in  Owari.  There  they  were  surrounded  and 
attacked  by  the  Taira  partisans.  The  end  seemed  inevitable.  Respite  w;is 
obtained,  liowever,  by  one  of  those  heroic  acts  of  self-sacrifice  that  stand  so 
numerously  to  the  credit  of  the  Japanese  samurai.  Minamoto  Shigenari, 
proclaiming  himself  to  be  Yoshitomo,  fought  with  desperate  valour,  killing  ten 
of  the  enemy.  Finally,  hacking  his  own  face  so  that  it  became  unrecognisable, 
he  conmntted  suicide.  Meanwhile*  Yoshitomo  had  ridden  away  to  the  house  of 
Osada  Tadamune,  father  of  his  comrade  Masaie 's  wife.  There  he  found  a 
hospitable  reception.  But  when  he  would  have  pushed  on  at  once  to  the  east, 
where  the  Minamoto  had  many  partisans,  Tadamune,  pointing  out  thfit  it  was 
New  Year's  eve,  persuarled  him  to  remain  until  the  3d  of  the  first  month. 

Whether  tliis  was  df)ne  of  fell  purpose  or  out  of  hospitality  is  not  on  record, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Tadamune  and  his  son,  Kagemune,  soon  determined  to  kill 
Yoshitomo,  thus  avoiding  a  charge  of  complicity  and  earning  favour  at  Coiirt. 
Their  plan  was  to  conoeai  three  men  in  a  bathroom,  whither  Yoshitomo  should 
be  led  after  he  had  been  plied  with  take  at  a  banquet.  The  scheme  succeeded' 
in  part,  but  as  Yoshitomo 's  squire,  Konno,  a  noted  swordsman,  aoeompanied. 
his  chief  to  t  he  bat h ,  the  assassins  dared  not  attack.  Presently,  however,  KonnO 
wont  to  seek  a  bath-robe,  and  thereupon  the  three  men  leaped  o^it.  Yoshitomo 
hurled  one  assailant  from  the  room,  but  was  stabbed  to  de:it  li  !  >  tlie  other  two, 
who,  in  their  turn,  were  slaughtered  by  the  squire.  Meanwiuie,  Masaie  was 
sitting,  unsuspicious,  at  the  wine-party  lu  a  distant  chamber.  Hearmg  the  tu- 
mult he  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  was  immediateiy  cut  down  by  Tadamune:  and 
Kagemune.  At  this  Juncture  Masue's  wife  ran  in,  and  crying,  "I  am  not 
faithless  and  evil  like  my  father  and  my  brother;  my  death  shall  ^ow  my 
sincerity,"  s^sed  her  husband's  sword  and  committed  suicide,  at  which  sight- 
the  dying  man  smiled  contentedly.  As  for  Konnd,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  lay 
hnnds  on  Tadamune  and  Kagemune,  he  cut  his  way  through  their  retainers  and 
rode  oil  s  ifi  ly.  The  heads  of  Yoshitomo  and  Masaie  were  carried  to  Kyoto  by 
Tadamune  and  Kap;enuine,  but  they  made  so  niuv  h  of  their  exploit  and  clamoured 
for  Kuch  high  reward  that  Kiyomori  threatened  to  punish  them  for  the  murder 
of  a  dose  coimeodoii — Kiyomori,  be  it  obcMwed^  on  whose  hands  the  blood  of< 
his  uncle  was  still  wet 

Yosfaitonio  had  many  sods^  but  only  fonrd  them  escaped  from  the  Heiji 
tumult.  The  eldest  of  these  was  Yoritomo,  then  only  fourteen.  After  killing 
two  men  who  attempted  to  intercept  his  flight,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tatra 

p  One  of  tiie.se  sons,  Tomonaga,  fell  by  his  father's  hand.   Accompanying  Yufihitomo's 

retreat ,  he  liad  hvvn  scvtTi-iy  woumlttl,  am  i  he  lusked  his  fatborto  kill  him  Father  than  leave  him, 

at  A  wohakc  t  <  >  f  a1  linto  the  haada  of  the  Taira.  Yoahitbmo  cooaeated,  though  tbd  lad  was  only- 

fiftecB  years  of  agc.J  ^.  , .    ^  ^  ^  , 
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Munekiyo,  who,  pitying  his  youth,  induced  Kiyomori'a  step-mother  to  intercede 
for  bis  life,  and  he  was  finally  banished  to  Izu,  whence,  a  few  years  later,  he 
emerged  to  the  destruction  of  the  Taira.  A  still  younger  son,  Yosliitsuno,  was 
destined  to  prove  the  most  renowned  warrior  Japan  ever  produced.  His  mother, 
Tokiwa,  one  of  Yoshitomo's  mistresses,  a  woman  of  rare  beauty,  fled  from  the 
Minainoto  mamaion  during  a  snow-storm  after  the  Heiji  disaster,  and,  with  her 
three  diildraii  aaeeeeded  in  reaehhig  a  yfSia&  in  Yamato,  where  she  might  have 
lain  concealed  had  not  her  mother  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Klyomoii's  agents. 
Tokiwa  was  then  required  to  choose  between  giving  herself  up  and  suffering  her 
mother  to  be  executed.  Her  beauty  saved  the  situation.  Kiyomori  had  no 
sooner  seen  her  face  than  he  offered  to  liave  mercy  if  she  entered  his  household 
and  if  she  consented  to  ]mve  her  three  sons  educated  for  the  priesthood.  1""hus, 
Yoshitsune  survived,  and  in  after  ages  people  were  wont  to  say  of  Kiyomori 's 
passion  and  its  result  that  hia  blissful  dream  of  one  night  had  brought  rum  on  hm 
house. 

THE  TAIRA  AND  THE  FUJIWARA 

In  human  affairs  many  events  ascribed  by  onloohers  to  design  are  really  the 
outcome  of  aocidmt  or  imforseen  opportunity.   Historians^  tracing  the  career 

of  Taira  no  Kiyomori,  ascribe  to  him  singular  astuteness  in  creating  occasions 
and  marked  promptness  in  utilizinn;  them.  But  Kiyomori  wan  not  a  man  of 
original  or  brilliant  conceptions.  He  had  not  even  the  imperturbability  easential 
to  mihtary  leadership.  The  most  prominent  features  of  his  character  were  im- 
bridled  ambition,  intolerance  of  opposition,  and  uuscrupuloub  puibuit  of  visible 
ends.  He  did  not  initiate  anythmg  but  was  content  to  follow  hi  the  footsteps 
of  the  Fujiwara.  It  has  been  recorded  that  in  1168  — ^  after  the  HSffen  tumult, 
but  before  that  of  Heiji  —  he  married  his  daught  er  to  a  son  of  Fujiwara  Bhinsei. 
In  that  transaction,  however,  Shinzei's  will  dominated.  Two  years  later,  the 
Minamoto 's  power  ha\nng  been  shattered,  Kiyomori  gave  another  of  his  daugh- 
ters to  be  the  mistress  of  the  kvatopaku,  Fujiwnra  Motozane.  There  was  no 
offspring  of  thismiion,  and  u  lien,  in  1 Motos^ane  died,  he  left  a  five-year-old 
son,  Motomichi,  born  of  his  wife,  a  Fujiwara  lady.  This  boy  was  too  young  to 
succeed  to  the  office  of  regent,  and  therefore  hatl  no  title  to  any  of  the  property 
accruing  to  the  holder  of  that  post,  who  had  always  beeni  recofpaiiad  as  de  jure 
head  of  the  Fujiwara  family.  Nevertheless,  Kiyomorii  having  contrived  that 
the*  child  should  be  entrusted  to  his  daugiiter's  care,  asserted  its  claims  so 
strenuotjsly  that  many  of  the  Fujiwara  manors  and  all  the  heirlooms  were 
handed  over  to  it,  the  result  being  a  visible  weakening  of  the  great  family's 
influence.^ 

RESULTS  OF  THE  HOOB^f  AND  NEIJI  INSURRECTIONS 

The  mcffit  signal  result  of  the  Hdgen  and  Heiji  insiurections  was  to  transfer 

the  administrative  power  from  the  Court  nobles  to  the  military  chiefs.  In  no 

country  were  class  distinctions  more  scrupulously  observed  than  in  Ja|>an.  All 

offidais  of  the  fifth  rank  and  upwards  must  belong  to  the  families  of  the  Court 

nobilit> ,  and  no  office  carrying  with  it  rank  higher  than  the  sixth  might  be 

occupied  by  a  military  man.    In  all  the  histoiy  of  the  empire  doym  to  the 

twelfth  eentury  there  ha<l  bcf-n  only  ^ne  departure  from  this  rule,  and  tliat  was 

in  the  case  of  the  illustrious  (  ieneral  Saka-Fio-ye  no  Tamura-maro,  who  had  been 

raised  to  the  third  ruiik  and  matic  dainngon, 

['  See  Murdoch  s  U mluru  of  Japan.]  ^ 
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The  social  positions  of  the  two  groups  were  even  more  rigidly  differentiated; 
those  of  the  tifth  rank  and  upwards  being  termed  tcnjd-bito,  or  men  having  the 
privilege  of  entree  to  the  palace  and  to  the  imperial  presence;  while  the  lower 
group  (iroin  the  sixth  downwards)  had  no  such  privilege  and  were  consequently 
termed  duge-bitOf  or  groundlings.  Tiie  three  highest  oihces  (spoken  of  as  san-ko) 
oould  not  be  held  by  anj  save  membere  of  the  Fujiwara  er  Kuga  familieB;  and 
for  offices  caiT3niig  fifth  rank  upwards  (designated  ft^fu)  the  range  of  eligible 
tamilieB  extended  to  only  four  others,  the  Ariwara,  the  Ki>  the  Oye,  and  the 
Kiyowara.  All  this  was  changed  after  the  Seiji  commotiim*  The  Fujiwara 
had  used  the  military  leaders  for  their  own  ends;  Kiyomori  supplemented  his 
military  strength  with  Fujiwara  methods.  He  cavisc^d  himself  to  be  appointed 
sangi  (conncillor  of  State)  anil  to  be  raised  to  the  first  grade  of  the  third  rank,  and 
he  procured  for  his  friends  and  ri  ialions  posts  as  provincial  governors,  so  that 
they  were  able  to  organize  throughout  the  empire  military  forces  devoted  lu 
the  Taira  cause. 

These  steps  were  mere  pcdudes  to  his  ambitiois  programme.  He  manied 
his  wife's  elder-  sister  to  the  ex-Emperor,  Go-Shirakawa,  and  the  frtut  of  this 
union  was  a  prince  who  subsequently  ascended  the  tlirone  as  Takakura.  The 
Emp>eror  Nijo  had  died  in  1 1  iM\  after  five  years  of  effort,  only  partially  succc^ful, 
to  restrain  his  father,  Go-Shiraka'^\a 's,  interference  in  the  administration. 
Nijo  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hokujo,  a  baby  of  two  years;  and,  a  few  months 
later,  Takakura,  then  in  his  seventh  year,  was  proclaimed  Prince  Imperial. 
Rokujo  (the  seventy-ninth  sovereign)  was  not  given  time  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  tttJe  "Emperor."  In  three  years  he  was  deposed  by  Qo-Shiiakawa  with 
Kiyomori 's  co-operation,  and  Takalrara  (eightieth  sovereipi)  ascended  the 
throne  in  1169,  oceupyingrit  until  1 180.  Thus,  Kiyomori  found  himself  uncle  of 
an  Emperor  only  ten  years  of  ago.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  Taira  leader 's 
defects,  failure  to  make  the  most  of  an  opportunity  was  not  among  them.  The 
influence  he  exercised  in  the  palace  through  his  sister-in-law  was  far  more  exact- 
ing and  inijKi  ious  itian  that  exercised  l)y  (lo-Shirakawa  himseif,  and  the  latter, 
while  bitterly  resenting  this  state  of  affairs,  found  imnself  powerless  to  correct 
it.  Finally^  to  evince  bis  discontent,  he  entered  the  priesthoodi  a  demonstration 
which  afforded  Kiyomori  more  pleasure  than  pain.  On  the  nomination  of  Taica* 
kura  to  be  Crown  Prince  the  Taira  leader  was  appointed  — appointed  himself 
would  be  a  more  accurate  form  of  speech  —  to  the  office  of  naiFdaisin,  and 
within  a  very  bt  ief  period  he  ascended  to  the  chancellorship,  overleaping  the 
two  inten'cning  posts  of  ii-chiJjin  and  sa-daijin.  This  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  life.  At  fifty-one,  he  f(  11  seriously  ill  and  took  the  tonsure  by  way  of  solicitmg 
heaven 's  aid.  People  spoke  of  liini  as  Dajo  NyiulO,  or  tiie  "lay-priest  chancellor." 
Recovering,  he  developed  a  mood  of  increased  arrogance.  His  residence  at 
Rokuhara  was  a  magnificent  pile  of  building,  as  architooture  Uien  went,  standing 
in  a  park  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  There  he  administered  State  affaiis  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  an  Impmd  court.  Hie  introduced  his  daugh- 
ter, Toku,  into  the  Household  and  very  soon  she  was  made  Empress,  under  the 
name  of  Kenrei-mon-in. 

Thus  completely  were  the  Fujiwara  beaten  at  their  own  game  and  the 
trariitions  of  centuries  set  at  naught.  A  majority  of  the  highest  posts  were  filled 
by  Kiyomori 's  kinsmen.  Fifteen  of  his  family  were  of,  or  above,  the  third  rank, 
and  thirty  were  ienjd-hiio.  "Akitsushima  (Japan)  was  divided  into  sixtynsix 
provinces.  Of  these  thirty  were  goyenied  by  Taira  partisans.  Their  mancMns 
were  to  be  found  in  five  hundred  places^  and  their  fidds  were  immmetabte. 
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Their  mansions  were  full  of  splendid  garments  and  rich  robes  like  flowers,  and 
tho  spaces  before  their  portals  were  so  thronged  with  ox-carriages  and  horses 
that  markets  were  often  held  there.  Not  to  be  a  Taira  was  not  to  be  a  man."* 
It  is  necessary  to  note,  too,  with  regard  to  these  numors,  that  many  of  thena 
were  tax-free  lands  (koden)  granted  in  perpetuity.  Sueii  grants,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  were  not  infrequent.  But  they  had  been  made,  for  the  most  part, 
to  ctviliaa  offidals,  by  whose  serfs  tbey  were  farmed,  the  proceeds  being  forward- 
ed to  Kyoto  lor  the  support  of  their  owners;  whsress  th^  Mm  bestowed  on  Taim 
oflicers  were,  in  effect,  niihtary  fiefs.  It  is  true  that  similar  fiefs  existed  in  the 
north  and  in  the  souths  but  their  number  was  so  4sreatly  increased  in  the  da}^  of 
Taira  ascendancy  as  almost  to  constitute  a  new  departure.  Kiyomori  was,  in 
trut  h ,  one  of  the  most  despotic  rulers  that  ever  held  sway  in  Japan .  He  organized 
a  band  of  three  huiulred  youths  whose  business  was  to  go  about  K^  oto  and 
listen  to  the  citizens'  talk.  If  anyone  was  reported  by  these  spies  as  having 
spoken  ill  of  the  Taira,  he  was  seized  and  punished.  One  day  Kiy  omori 's 
Srandsony  Sukemori,  met  the  regent,  FujiwanLMotofusay  and  failing  to  alight 
from  his  esniage,  as  etiquette  required,  was  eompelled  by  the  legent 's  retinae 
to  do  so.  On  learning  of  this  incident,  Kiyomoa(i  ordered  three  hundred  men  to 
lie  in  watt  for^the  regent,  drag  him  from  his  car  and  cut  off  his  cue. 

PLOTS  AGAINST  TRE  TAIRA:    KITOMORI'S  LAST  TEARS 

All  these  arl)itrary  acts  prcnoked  indignation  among  every  class  of  the 
people.  A  conspiracy  known  in  history  as  the  "Shishi-ga-tani  plot,"  from  the 
name  of  the  place  where  the  oonspiratovs  met  to  oonsult,  wascKganised  In  1177, 
having  for  object  a  general  uprising  against  the  Taira.  At  the  Court  of  the 
cloistered  Emperor  the  post  of  gon-dainagon  was  filled  by  Fujiwara  Naricldka^ 
who  harboured  resentment  against  Kiyomori two  sons,  Sh^emori  and  Mune- 
mori,  inasmuch  as  they  held  positions  for  which  he  had  striven  in  vain,  the  Left 
and  Right  generals  of  the  guards.  There  was  also  a  bonze,  Saik5,  who  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  Go-Shirakawa.  In  those  days  any  cause  was  legitimized  if 
its  advix^ates  could  show  an  Imperial  edict  or  point  to  the  presence  of  the 
eoTereign  m  their  midsL  Thus,  in  the  He^  insurraetieiiv  the  Minamoto  received 
their  severest  blow  when  Fuiiwara  Korekata  contri^  that,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  the  Emperor,  disguised  as  a  maid-o^honour  in  the  household  of  the 
Empress,  should  be  transported  in  her  Majesty 's  suite,  from  the  Kurodo  palace 
to  the  Taira  mansion  at  Rokuhara.  The  Minamoto  were  thus  transformed  into 
rebels,  and  the  Taira  beranic  the  representatives  of  Imperial  authority.  There- 
fore, in  the  Syiishi-ga-tani  plot  t  he  i)art  assigned  to  the  priest  Saik5  was  to  induce 
Go-Shirakiiwa  to  take  active  interest  in  the  conspiracy  and  to  issue  a  inanilatc  to 
the  Minamoto  bmhi  throughout  the  country.  No  such  mandate  was  issued, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  ez-Emperor  attended  any  0f  the  meetingB  in  Sbisbi* 
ga^tani,  but  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  full  nogwisanice'Of,  and  sympa- 
tiiised  with,  what  was  in  progress. 

The  conspuracy  never  matured.  It  was  betrayed  by  Minamoto  Yukitsuna. 
Rni!:o  ;{n(l  his  two  sons  were  l)ehetided;  Narichika  wns  exiled  and  subsequently 
put  to  death,  and  all  the  rest  were  banished.  The  great  question  was,  how  to 
deal  with  Go~Shiraka\va.  Kiyomori  was  for  leading  troo])s  to  arrest  his  Majesty, 
and  to  escort  him  as  a  i)riiJouer  to  the  Toba  palace  or  the  Taira  Uiansion.  None 
of  the  despot's  kinsmen  or  adlierents  ventured  to  gainsay  this  purpose  until 
['  Getipei^SetmiM  iBeeordt  ^ thM  FteMiidM  <tf  <As  Minmnto^  She 
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Kiyomori's  eldest  son,  Shigemori,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Shigemori  had 
ooatributed  muefa  to  the  sacoeee  of  thie  Tioni.  Dowered  wHh  all  the 
strategical  skill  and  political  sagaoity  which  his  father  lacked,  he  bad  won 
victories  for  the  family  anns,  and  again  and  again  had  restrained  the  rash 
exercise  of.Kiyomori's  impetuous  arrogance.  The  Taira  chief  had  learned  to 
stand  in  awe  of  his  son's  reproaches,  and  when  Shi^omori  dcdarod  that  ho  would 
not  survive  any  violence  done  to  Co-Shirakawa,  Kiyoiuori  left  the  council  cham- 
ber, l)i(l<Iing  Siiigeniori  to  manage  the  matter  as  he  thought  fit.^  Thus,  Go- 
Sliirakawa  escaped  all  the  consequences  of  his  association  with  the  conspirators. 
But  Kiyomori  took  care  that  a  copy  of  the  bonze  iSaiku's  confession,  extracted 
uader  torture  and  folly  ineriiohiating  his  Majesty,  should  oome  into  thelmperial 
hands. 

A  final  rupture  betweeh  the  eiB^Emperor  and  the  Taira  leader  beoame  daily 

hmninent.  Two  events  contribiited  tD  precipitate  it.  One  was  tliat  in  the 
year  following  the  Shishi-ga-tani  conspiracy,  Kiyomori *8  daugliter,  Toku,  bore 
to  Takakura  a  prince  —  the  future  Emperor  Antoku  (eighty-first  sovereign). 
The  Taira  chief  thus  found  himself  grandfather  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  a  fact 
which  did  not  tend  to  abate  his  arrogance.  The  second  was  the  death  of 
Shigemori,  which  took  place  in  1179.  *.  . 

.  Shigemori '8  reoofd  shows  him  to  hatsebeenaiooeo  ft  statenaasai^ 
He  nerer  heMtated  to  eheek  his  lather 's  egetravaganees,  and  it  has  to  be  rtcosded 


Kivoausu-oBJU,  Tcupls«  at  KyOto 


■ '  •  ■ 

in  Kiyomori favour  that,  however  intolerant  of  advice  or  opposition  he 
habitually  showed  himself/ his  eldest  son's  remonstrances  were  seldom  ignored. 
Yet,  though  many  untoward  issues  were  thus  averted)  there  was  nb  sign  that 

growing  responsibility  brought  to  Kiyomori  any  access  of  circumspection.  From 
first  to  last  he  remained  the  same  short-sighted,  passion-drivon,  impetuous  despot 
and  finally  tlic  evil  possibilities  of  the  situation  weighed  so  heavily  on  Shigemori 's 

P  It  is  recorrlod  that,  on  this  ocoiision.  Kiyornori,  loarning  of  Iiis  son  '.s  approach,  attompted 
unBUccesaf  ally  to  couceai  under  priestly  robcu  the  armour  he  had  donned  to  go  to  the  arretit  of 
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nerves  that  he  publicly  lepMied  to  a  temple  to  pray  for  release  from  life.  As 
though  in  answer  to  his  prayer  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which  carried  him 

off  at  the  ag<^  of  forty-two.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  instnllfd  t'orty-oiKht 
images  of  Budtiha  in  his  mansion,  and  for  their  services  employed  many  beautiful 
women,  .so  that  sensual  excesses  contributed  to  the  semi-hysterical  condition 
into  which  he  eventually  fell.  That  is  not  impossible,  but  certainly  a  sense  of 
impotence  to  save  hie  father  and  hie  ftunily  from  the  calamities  he  elearly  saw 
approaching  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  brealcdoini. 

Results  soon  became  apparent.  The  ex-Emperor,  who  had  truly  estimated 
Shigemori 's  value  as  a  pillar  of  Taira  power,  judged  that  an  opportunity  for 
revolt  had  now  arrived,  and  the  Taira  chief,  deprived  of  his  son's  restraining 
influenee,  became  less  competent  than  ever  to  manacle  t  he  great  machine  which 
fortune  had  entrusted  to  his  direction.  The  first  challenge  came  from  the  ex- 
Emperor's  aide.  It  haa  been  related  above  that  one  of  Kiyoniori 's  poHtic  acts 
after  the  Heiji  insurrection  was  to  give  hi.s  daughter  to  the  regent;  that,  on  the 
latter 's  death,  his  child,  Motomichi,  by  a  Fujiwara,  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  Taira  lady;  that  a  large  part  of  the  Fujiwara  estates  were  diverted  from 
the  regent  and  settled  upon  Motomichi,  and  that  the  latter  was  taken  into  a 
Taira  mansion.  The  regent  who  suffered  by  this  arbitrar>^  procedure  was 
Fujiwara  Motofusa,  the  same  noble  whom,  a  few  years  later,  Kiyomori  caused 
to  be  dragged  from  his  car  and  docked  of  his  queue  because  Motofusa  had  insisted 
on  due  observance  of  etiquette  by  Kiyomori 's  grandson.  Naturally,  Motofusa 
was  ready  to  join  hands  with  Go-Sliirakawa  m  any  anti-Taira  procedure. 

Therefore,  in  1179,  on  the  death  of  Kiyomori 's  daughter,  to  whose  care 
Motomichi  had  been  entrusted  in  bis  childhood,  the  ex-Emperor,  at  the  instance 
of  Motofusa,  appropriated  all  her  manors  and  those  of  Motomichi.  Moreover, 
on  the  death  of  Shigemori  shortly  afterwards,  the  same  course  was  pursued  with 
his  landed  property,  and  further,  Motomichi,  though  lawful  head  of  the  Fujiwara 
family,  son-in-law  of  Kiyomori,  and  of  full  age,  had  Ixcn  refused  the  post  of 
chunagnn,  the  claim  of  a  twelve  year-old  son  of  Motofusa  being  preferred.^ 
The  significance  of  these  doings  was  utjiui-t  n  able.  Kiyomori  saw  that  the 
gaimtlet.liad  been  thrown  iii  Im  face.  Haistenmg  irom  his  villa  of  Fukuhara,  in 
Settsu,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  troops,  he  placed  the  ex-Emperor  in  strict 
confinement  in  the  Toba  palace,  segregating  him  completely  from  the  official 
world  and  depriving  him  of  all  adiministrative  functions;  he  banished  the  kwaiiP- 
paku,  Motofusa,  and  the  chancellor,  Fujiwara  Moronaga;  he  degraded  and  de- 
prived of  their  posts  thirty-nine  high  officials  who  had  formed  the  entourage  of 
Co-Shi rakawa;  he  r;iis»'d  Motomichi  to  the  office  of  kwampakn,  and  he  conferred 
on  his  son,  Munemon,  th<'  function  of  guarding  KyMo,  strong  bodies  of  soldiers 
being  posted  in  the  two  Taira  mansions  of  Rokuhara  on  the  north  and  south  of 
the  capital. 

THE  YORIMASA  CONSPIRACY 

In  1180,  at  the  instance  of  Eyomori  and  partly,  no  douljt,  because  of  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  with  r^ard  to  his  imprisoned 
father,  the  Emperor  Takakrira,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  resigned  the  throne 
in  favour  of  Kiyomori 's  grandson,  Antoku  (eighty-first  sovereign  ) ,  a  child  of  three. 
This  was  t  he  culminat  ion  of  the  Taira 's  fortunes.  There  was  at  that  time  among 
the  Ky6t()  fifVu  ials  a  ^finanioto named  Yoriniasa,  sixth  in  descent  from  Minanio- 
to  Mitsuuuka,  wiio  flourished  in  the  tenth  century  and  by  whose  order  the 

I  Sec  Murdoch's  HUlory  of  Japan.]  _ 
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bcnrioam  swords,  Uig^-kxri  and  Huot-kiTij  forged.  This  Yorimasa  was  an 
expent  bowman,  a  skilled  soldier^  and  an  adept  versifier,  accoinplbhments  not 
infrequently  combined  in  one  person  during  the  Hcian  epoch.  Go-Shirakaw», 

appreciating  Yorima?a's  al>llitics,  nominated  him  director  of  the  Imperial 
Jlstates  Bureau  (Kurando)  and  afterwards  made  him  governor  of  Hyogo. 

But  it  was  uot  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five  that,  on  Kiyo- 
mori  's  recommendation,  he  received  promotion,  in  1178,  to  the  second  grade  of 
the  third  rank  (jVsammi),  thus  for  the  first  time  obtaining  the  privilege  of 
access  to  the  Imperial  presence.  The  cuplaiiatioa  of  tlus  tardy  recognition  is, 
]>erhap8>  to  be  sought  In  Yorimasa 'a  pfeferenoe  of  prudence  to  loyalty;  In  the 
year  of  Heiji,  he  held  his  little  band  of  bushi  in  the  leash  until  the  issue  oi  the 
battle  could  be  clearly  forseen,  and  then  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Taira. 
Such  shallow  fealty  seldom  ^nns  ifs  way  to  high  place.  Men  did  not  forget 
YorimflsH  s  n  enrd.  His  belated  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  tenj&-bUo  provoked 
some  fi  iisiou  and  he  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  (Jefirmmmi  (the  Minamoto 
third  rank). 

But  even  for  one  constitutionally  so  cautious,  the  pretensions  of  the  Taira 
beeame  intolerable,  Yoiimasa  determined  to  ataiUce  a  blow  for  the  Minamoto 
cause,  and  looking  round  far  a  figure-head,  he  fixed  upon  Priniee  Moehihito, 
elder  brother  of  Takakura.  This  prince,  being  the  son  of  a  concubine,  had  never 
reached  Imperial  rank,  though  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  but  he  possessed  some 
capacity,  and  a  noted  physiognomist  had  recognized  in  him  a  future  Emperor. 
In  1170,  at  Yorimasa 's  instance,  Prince  Moehihito  secretly  sent  to  all  the 
Minamoto  families  throughout  the  empire,  especially  to  Yoritomo  at  his  place  of 
exile  in  Izu,  a  document  impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  Tauu  and  exhorting  the 
Minamoto  to  muster  and  attack  them. 

Yorimasa 's  stoay  shows  that  he  would  not  have  embarked  upon  this  entstw 
prise  had  he  not  seen  solid  hope  of  success.  But  one  of  the  aidsrhe  counted  on 
proved  unsound.  That  aid  was  the  Buddhist  priesthood .  Kiyomori  had  offend- 
ed the  great  monasteries  by  l)estowing  special  favour  on  the  insignificant  shrine 
of  Itsukushima-My5jin.  A  revelation  received  in  a  dream  having  persunded 
him  that  his  fortunes  were  intimately  connected  with  this  shrine,  he  not  only 
rebuilt  it  on  a  scale  of  much  magnificence,  but  also  persuaded  Go-Shirakuwa  to 
make  three  solemn  progresses  thither.  This  partiality  reached  its  acme  at  the 
time  of  Takakura 's  abdieatum  (1 180),  for  mstead  of  complying  with  the  custom 
hitherto  observed  on  such  ocoasionB  the  custom  of  worshipping  at  one  or  more 
shrines  of  the  three  gr  it  monasteries  —  Enryaku.  (Hiei-sini)>  Kofuku  (Nara), 
or  O^i^  (Miidera)  —  Takakura,  prompted  by  Kiyomoriy  proceeded  to  Itsukuahi- 
ma.* 

A  monster  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  ofTonded  monnstrries  was 
temporarily  ciuieted,  but  deep  umbrage  rankl(Ml  in  the  bosoms  of  the  pnests,  and 
Yorimasa  counted  on  their  co-operation  with  his  insurrection.  He  forgot, 
however,  that  no  bond  could  be  trusted  to  hokl  them  permanently  together  in 
the  face  of  their  habitual  rivalry,  and  it  was  here  that  his  scheme  ultimatbely 
broke  down.  At  an  early  stage,  some  vague  news  of  the  plot  reached  Kiyomori^s 
ears  and  he  hastened  from  his  Fukuhara  villa  to  KyOto.  But  it  soon  became 
evident  that  his  information  was  incomplete.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  Prince 
Moehihito  was  involved,  but  he  suspected  Go-Shirakawa  also,  and  he  entertained 
no  conception  of  Yorimasa 's  complicity.  Thus,  while  removing  Go-Sliii  :ikawa 
to  Hokuhara  and  despatching  a  force  to  seize  Moehihito,  he  entrusted  the 
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direetm  of  the  latter  mearare  to  YonmiBa's  mn,  Kaneteunar  who,  it  need 
eoareely  be  aaid,  iaUed  to  appi^hend  the  prince  or  to  elidt  buj  informatioii  ftom 

his  follorwers. 

Presently  Kiyomori  learned  that  the  prince  had  escaped  to  Onio-ji  (Miifiera). 
Thereupon  secret  negotiations  were  opene(i  between  Jiokuhura  unci  l  -iii}  aku-ji 
(Hiei-zan),  not  that  the  Tairu  chief  suspected  the  latter,  htit  because  ho  appreci- 
ated tiiut  it  Hiei-zan  joined  Miidera,  the  situation  would  become  formidable. 
Meanwhile^  his  trust  in  Yorimasa  remaining  still  uashaken^  he  sent  him  to  attack 
Onjo-ji,  which  mianod  the  old  IdSnameto  wifrior  lalfiUed  by  euteiiag  the 
monastery  aod  doming  forces  with,  the  prince.  Yorimasa  took  this  step  m  the 
belief  thi^  immediate  aid  would  be  fomiahed  from  Hiei-can.  But  before  his 
I4)peal  reached  the  latter,  Kiyomori 's  overtures  had  been  accepted.  Nothing 
now  remained  for  Yorimasa  and  Mochihito  except  to  make  a  desperate  rush  on 
Kyoto  or  to  ride  away  south  to  Nara,  where  temporary  refuge  offered.  The 
latter  comse  was  chosen,  in  spite  of  Yorim;usa's  advice.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Uji  River  in  a  dense  fog  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Taira  force,  the  latter  numr 
bering  twenty  thousand,  the  fugitives  three  or  four  hundred.  -  The  Minamoto 
macte  a  gallant  and  akUful  ieststanee,' and  finally  Yoi4masa  rode  oif  with  a 
handful  of  foUowen,  hoping  to  carry  Mochihito  to  a  place  of  safety.  Before 
they  passed  out  of  range  an  arrow  struck  the  old  warrior.  Strugghng  back  to 
Byodo-in,  where  tho  fight  was  still  in  progress,  he  seated  himself  on  hisuxm  WEI^ 
fan  and,  having  calmly  comjXMBed  his  death-«oag,  committed  suidde. 


These  things  happened  in  May,  1180,  and  in  the  following  month  Kiyomori 
earried  out  a  design  entertained  by  ban  for  some  time.  He  transferred  the 
capital  from  Kyoto  to  Fnkuham,  in  Settso,  where  the  modem  town  of  K6be 

stands.  Orifpnally  the  Taira  mansions  were  at  the  two  Fukuhara,  one  on  the 
north  of  Kyoto,  the  other  on  the  south,  the  city  being  dominated  from  these 
positions.  But  Kiyomori  seems  to  have  thought  that  as  the  centres  of  Tnira 
strength  hiy  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  empire,  the  j)rovince  of  Settsu  would 
be  a  more  convenient  citadel  than  KyM^.  Hence  lie  built  at  Fukuhara  a 
spacious  villa  and  took  various  steps  to  improve  the  harl>our  —  then  called 
Muko — as  weU  as  to  provide  maritime  facilities,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  opening  of  the  strait,  Ondo  no  Seto.  But  Fukuhara  is  fifty  miles  from 
Kyoto,  and  to  reach  the  latter  quickly  from  the  former  in  an  emergency  was  a 
serious  task  in  tho  twelfth  century.  Moreover,  Kyoto  was  devasi  ated  in  11 77 
by  a  conflagration  which  reduced  one-third  of  the  city  to  ashes,  and  in  April  of 
U80  by  a  tornado  of  mo-^t  destructiv(^  force,  so  that  superstitious  folk,  who 
abounded  in  that  age,  began  to  »\mik  ominously  of  the  city's  doom. 

What  weighed  most  with  the  Taira  leader,  however,  was  the  propinquity 
of  the  three  great  monasteries;  Hiei-zan  on  the  north,  Miidera  on  the  east,  and 
Nara  on  the  south.  In  fact,  the  city  lay  at  the  meroy  of  the  solclier*prie8tfl. 
At  any  moment  they  might  combine,  descend  upon  the  capital,  and  bum  it 
before  adequate  succour  could  be  maishalled.  That  such  a  peril  should  have 
been  dreaded  frooi  such  a  source  seems  strange;  but  the  Buddhist  priests  had 
shown  a  very  dangerous  temper  more  than  once,  and  from  Kiyomori 's  point  of 
view  the  possibility  of  their  rising  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  Fujiwara  was 
never  remote. 

Kiyomori  carried  with  him  to  Fukuhara  the  buy -Emperor  (Antoku),  Uie 
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ez-Pmpenir  (X](^apciirB)i  Xbs  dQfeytlGreil  BiiipeRir(€K>*€Rifaidcswft)y  X;ifMifii]9aibtt 
(Mptomi^)*  AQ^l  all  the  high  Court  officials  with  rare  exceptions.  The  work 
of  construction  at  Fukuhara  not  being  yet  complete,  Qo-Sbirakawa  had  to  be 

lodged  in  a  building  thirty  ftot  square,  to  which  men  gave  the  name  of  the  "jail 
palace."  Kyoto,  of  course,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation,  liemon- 
stranccs,  petitions,  and  coni{)luints  poured  into  the  Fukuhara  mansion.  Mean- 
while the  Minamoto  rose.  In  August  of  1 180,  their  wliite  flag  wiis  iioisted,  and 
though  it  looked  very  insignificant  on  the  wide  horizon  of  Taira  power,  Kiyoinori 
did.not  underrate  its  meaning.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  decided  to  abandon 
the  Fukuhara  scheme  and  cany  the  Court  back  to  KyOto.  On  the  eve  of  his 
return  he  found  an  opportunity  of  dealing  a  heavy  blow  to  the  monasteries  of 
Mii<lera  and  Nara. '  For,  it  having  been  discovered  that  th^  were  in  collusion 
with  the  newly  risen  Minamoto,  Kiyomori  sent  his  sons,  TomonuM  and  Shigc4ii- 
ra,at  the  headof  a  force  which  sacked  and  burned  ()nj5-ji,  Todai-ji,andK6fuku-ji. 

Thereafter  a  terrible  time  ensued  for  Kyoto,  for  the  home  provinces  (Kinai), 
and  for  the  west  of  the  empire.  During  the  greater  part  of  tliree  years,  from 
1180  to  1182  inclusive,  the  people  suilered,  tirst  from  famine  and  afterwards 
frcMn  pestilence.  Pitifiil  accounts  are  given  by  contemporary  wiitm  Men 
were  reduced  to  the  direst  straits.  Hundreds  perished  of  starvation  in  the 
streets  of  Kydto,  and  as,  in  many  eases,  the  corpses  lay  unburied,  pestilence  of 
course  ensued.  It  is  stated  that  in  Kydto  alone  during  two  months  there  were 
forty-two  thousand  deaths.  The  eastern  and  western  regions,  however,  enjoyed 
comparative  immunity.  By  the  priests  and  the  political  enemies  of  tlie  Taira 
these  cruel  calamities  were  attriliuted  to  the  evil  deeds  of  Kiyomori  and  his  f<'ll()W 
clansmen,  so  that  tlie  once  onmij)otent  family  gradually  became  an  oijject  of 
popular  execration.  Kiyomori,  however,  did  not  live  to  witness  the  ruin  of  his 
house.  He  expired  at  the  age  of  sixty  in  March,  1181,  just  three  months  after 
the  testoration  of  Kyoto  to  meCropoUitati  tank.  Suice  August  of  the  preceding 
^ear,  the  Minonoto  tedabown  signs  of  tnmklesoue  activity,  but  as  yet  it  seemed 
hahtty  possible  that  their  puny  onse  ts  should  shake,  stUi  less  pull  down,  the  im- 
posing edifice  of  power  raised  by  the  Taira  during  twenty  years  unprecedented 
success.  Nevertheless,  Kiyomori,  impatient  of  all  revOTWS,  bitterly  up))raided 
his  sons  and  his  offic(Ts  for  incompetence,  and  when,  after  seven  days'  sickness, 
he  saw  the  end  approaching,  his  hvst  commission  wtus  that  neither  tomb  nor  tem- 
ple sliould  be  raised  to  his  memory  until  Yoritomo 's  head  had  been  placed  on  his 
grave.  =        '  •      '  > 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
THE  EPOCH  OF  THE  GEN  AND  THE  HEI  (Continued) 

OPENING  OF  THE  CONFLICT 

When,  after  the  great  struggle  of  1160,  Yoritomo,  the  eldest  of  Yoshitomo's 
surviving  sons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Taira  Munekiyo  and  was  carried  by  the 
latter  to  Kyoto,  for  execution,  as  all  supposed,  and  as  would  have  been  in  strict 
accord  with  the  canons  of  the  time,  the  lad,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  won  the 
sympathy  of  Munekiyo  by  his  nobly  calm  demeanour  in  the  presence  of  death, 
and  still  more  by  answering,  when  asked  whether  he  did  not  wish  to  live,  "  Yes, 
since  I  alone  remain  to  pray  for  the  memories  of  my  father  and  my  elder  broth- 
ers." Munekiyo  then  determined  to  save  the  boy  if  possible,  and  he  succeeded 
through  the  co-operation  of  Kiyomori 's  step-mother,  whom  he  pt^rsuaded  that 
her  own  son,  lost  in  his  infancy,  would  have  grown  up  to  resemble  closely 
Yoritomo. 

It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Kiyomori 's  heart  but  httle  to  that  of  his  head 
that  he  listened  to  such  a  plea,  and  historians  have  further  censured  his  want  of 
sagacity  in  choosing  Izu  for  Yoritomo 's  place  of  exile,  seeing  that  the  eastern 
regions  were  infested  by  Minamoto  kinsmen  and  partisans.  But  Kiyomori  did 
not  act  blindly.  He  placed  Yoritomo  in  the  keeping  of  two  trusted  wardens 
whose  manors  were  practically  conterminous  in  the  valley  of  the  Kano  stream  on 
the  immediate  west  of  Hakone  Pass.  These  wardens  were  a  Fujiwara,  It5 
Sukechika,  and  a  Taira,  who,  taking  the  name  Hojo  from  the  locality  of  his 
manor,  called  himself  Hojo  Tokimasa.  The  dispositions  of  these  two  men  did 
not  agree  with  the  suggestions  of  their  lineage.  Sukechika  might  have  been 
expected  to  sympathize  \vith  his  ward  in  consideration  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Fujiwara  at  Kiyomori 's  hands.  Tokimasa,  as  a  Taira,  should  have  been  wholly 
antipathetic.  Yet  had  Tokimasa  shared  Sukechika 's  mood,  the  Minamoto 's 
sun  would  never  have  risen  over  the  Kwanto. 
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The  exi^AiiRtKm  » that  Tokxncuua  betonged  to  a  large  group  of  provincial 
Taira  who  were  at  once  discontented  because  their  claims  to  promotion  had  beem 
ignored,  and  deeply  resentful  of  indignities  and  ri(Jicule  to  which  their  rustic  man< 
ners  and  customs  had  exposed  them  at  the  hanrls  of  their  ups^tart  kinsmen  in 
Ky5to,  Moreover,  it  is  not  pxtravae^aiit  to  suppose,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
abilities  subsequently  shown  Ijy  1  oknnasa,  that  lie  presaged  the  instability  of 
the  Taira  edifice  long  before  any  ominous  symptoms  became  outwardly  visible. 
At  any  rste,  while  remaining  Yoritomo's  OBtensible  warden,  he  became  his 
eoofidant  and  abettor. 

This  did  not  happen  nmnediately,  however.  Yoritomo  was  placed  ori^OBally 
under  Sukechika 's  care,  and  during  the  latter 's  absence  in  Kydto  a  Haiaon  was 
established  lietween  his  daughter  and  the  Minamoto  captive,  with  the  result  that 
a  son  was  born.  Sukechika,  on  his  return,  caused  the  child  to  be  thrown  into  a 
cataract,  married  its  mother  to  Ema  Kotaro,  and  swore  to  have  the  life  of  his 
ward.  But  Yoritomo,  warned  of  u  imt  was  pending,  effected  his  escape  to  Toki- 
masa's  manor.  It  is  recorded  that  on  the  way  thither  he  prayed  at  the  shrine 
of  Fftf*^<"^ft"j  the  tutelary  deity  of  his  family:  "Giant  me  to  become 
Mgun  and  to  guard  tiie  Imperial  Court.  Or,  if  I  may  not  achieve  so  muoh, 
grant  me  to  become  governor  of  Isu,  so  that  I  may  be  revenged  on  Sukechika. 
Or,  if  that  may  not  be,  grant  me  desth."  With  Tokimasa  he  found  security. 
But  here  again,  though  now  a  man  over  thirty,  he  established  relations  •wnth 
Masa,  his  warden's  eldest  daughter.  In  all  Yoritomo 's  career  there  is  not  one 
instance  of  a  sacrifice  of  e-xpediency  or  ambition  on  the  altar  of  sentiment  or 
affection.  He  was  a  cold,  calculating  man.  No  cruelty  shocked  him  nor  did 
he  shrink  from  any  severity  dictated  by  policy.  It  is  in  the  last  degree  improb- 
able that  be  risked  bis  political  hopes  for  the  sake  of  a  trivial  amour.  At  any  rate 
the  event  suggests  crafty  deliberation  rather  than  a  pasaing  passion.  For  tfaougjh 
Tokimasa  simulated  ignorance  of  the  liaison  and  publicly  proceeded  with  his 
previous  engag^nent  to  wed  Masa  to  Taira  Kanetaka,  lieutenant-governor  erf 
Izu,  he  privately  connived  at  her  flight  and  subsequent  concealment. 

This  iiH  idi  nt  is  said  to  have  determined  Yoritomo.  lie  disclo»e<l  all  his 
ambitions  to  Hojo  Tokimasa,  and  found  in  him  an  able  coadjutor.  Yoritomo 
now  began  to  open  secret  communicationas  with  several  of  the  military  lamiiies 
in  Izu  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  la  making  these  selections  and  ap* 
proacbes,  the  Minamoto  exile  was  guided  and  assisted  by  Tokimasa.  Confix 
dencee  wm  not  by  any  mesne  confined  to  men  of  Minamoto  lineage.  The 
kith  and  kioi  of  the  Fujiwara,  and  even  of  the  Taira  themselves,  were  drawn  into 
the  conspiracy,  and  although  the  struggle  finally  resolved  itself  into  a  duel  d 
I'outrance  between  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto,  it  had  no  such  exclusive 
character  at  the  outset. 

In  May,  or  June,  1180,  the  mandate  of  Prince  Mochihito  reached  Yoritomo, 
carried  by  liis  uncle,  Mmamoto  Yukiiye,whose  figure  thenceforth  appears  ircquent- 
ly  upon  the  soeno,  Yoritcsno  showed  the  mandate  to  Toldmasa»'and  the  two 
men  were  takmg  measures  to  obey  when  they  received  intelligenee  of  the  deaths 
of  Modnfaito  and  Yoiunasa  and  of  the  fatal  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Ujt 

Yoritomo  would  probably  1  a  t  deferred  conclusive  action  in  such  cironmr 

stances  had  there  not  reached  him  from  Miyoshi  Yasunobu  in  Kyoto  a  warning 

that  the  Taira  w^ere  planning  to  exterminate  the  remnant  of  the  Minamoto  and 

that  Yoritomo 's  name  stood  first  on  the  black-list.    Moreover,  the  advisabibty 

of  taking  the  field  at  once  was  strongly  and  incessantly  urE-od  l)y  a  priest, 

Mon^kku,  who,  after  a  brief  acquaintance,  had  impressed  Yoniomu  iavourably.  ^ 
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This  bonze  had  been  the  leading  figure  in  an  extraordinary  romance  of  real  life. 
Originally  Endo  Morito,  an  officer  of  the  guards  in  Kyoto,  he  fell  in  lovr  with 
his  coubiii,  Kf'sa,^  thn  wife  of  a  comrade  called  JVIinamoto  \\  ataru.  His 
addresses  being  resolutely  rejected,  he  swore  that  if  Kesa  reiiiaiiu  d  obdurate, 
he  would  kill  her  mother.  From  this  dilemma  the  brave  woman  dcLennined  that 
self-sacrifice  offered  the  only  effective  exit.  She  promised  to  marry  Moiito 
after  he  had  kiUed  her  husband,  Wataro;  to  whieh  end  she  engaged  to  ply 
Wataru  with  wine  until  he  fell  adeep.  She  would  then  wet  his  head,  so  that 
Morito,  entering  by  an  unfastened  door  and  feeling  for  the  dsjnp  hair,  mlg^t 
oonstinunate  his  purpose  surely.  Morito  readily  agreed,  but  Kesa,  having 
dressed  her  own  hair  in  male  fashion  and  wet  her  head,  lay  down  in  her  husband 's 
place. 

When  Morito  found  that  he  had  killed  the  oljject  of  his  passionate  affection, 
he  hastened  to  confess  his  crinu;  and  invited  Wataru  to  slay  him.  But  Wataru, 
B^'mpathizing  with  his  remorse,  proposed  that  they  should  both  enter  religion 
and  pray  for  the  rest  of  Kesa's  spirit.  It  is  related  that  oaie  ot  the  aets  of  penance 
performed  by  Mongaku — the  monastic  name  taken  by  MoritO  was  to  stand 
for  twenty-one  days  under  a  waterfall  in  tbo  depth  of  winter.  Subsequently 
he  devoted  himself  to  collecting  funds  for  reconstructing  the  temple  of  Takao, 
but  his  zeal  having  betrayed  him  into  a  1  r  rfh  of  etiquette  at  the  palace  of 
Co-Shirakawa,  he  w  as  banished  to  Izu,  wiiere  he  obtained  aocess  to  Yoritono 
and  counselled  him  to  put  his  fortune  to  the.  tesL^' 

THE  FlRrt  STACfi  OP  THE  STRUGGLE 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  Hojo  Tekimasa  on  the  8throf  September,  1180. 
He  attacked  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant^vembr  of  Isu,  Taira  Kanctaka^ 

burned  the  mansion,  and  killed  Kwietaka,  #hose  abortive  nuptials  with  tlie 
lady  Masa  had  been  celebrated  a  few  months  previously.  Yoritomo  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  three  hundred  men,  crossed  the  Hakone  Pass  three  days 
later  en  route  for  Sagami,  and  ent  aniped  at  lshibaahi-\'nnia.  This  first  essay  of 
the  Minamoto  showed  no  military  eaut  if>n  whatever.  It  was  a  inareh  into  spnce. 
Yoritomo  left  in  his  rear  Ito  Sukechiiva,  who  had  slain  his  infant  son  and  sworn 
his  own  destruction,  and  he  had  in  his  front  a  Taira  force  of  three  thousand  under 
Oba  Kagechika.  It  is  true  that  many  Taira  magnates  of  the  Kwant5  were 
pledged  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  Minamoto  cause.  They,  had  found  the  sdfiab 
tyranny  of  Kiyomori  not  at  ail  to  their  taste  or  their  profit.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Oba  brothers  had  foii  trht  staunchly  on  the  side  of  Yoritomo 's  father,  Yoshi- 
tomo,  in  the  Heiji  war.  Yoritomo  may  possibly  have  entertained  some  hope 
ih&i  the  Oba  army  would  not  prove  a  serious  menaee 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  little  Minamoto  band  were  attacked 
in  front  and  rear  simnHan<X)U.sly  duruig  a  stormy  nipjht.  They  sufl'ered  ,i  erush- 
ing  defeat,  it  seemed  as  though  the  white  flag  ^  was  to  be  lowered  pennnuent- 
ly,  ere  it  had  been  fully  shaken  out  to  the  wind.  The  remnants  of  the  Minamoto 
Boui^t  shelter  in  a  cryptomeria  grove,  whe^  Yoritomo  proved  himself  a  powerful 
bowman.  But  when  he  had  time  to  take  stock  of  his.  followers,  he  found  them 
lednced  to  six  men.  These,  at  the  suggestKMi  of  Doi  Sanehira,  he  oidefed  to 

n  Generally  spoken  of  as  "  Kcs.i  CnZ4  n , "  but  the  latter  word  signifies  "  la«ly."l 

[*  Tradition  says  that  amonp  tlie  ineaua  employed  by  Mongaku  to  move  Yoritomo  was  the 

ejdbiMi       <)f  ^'osliitoinn  V  hones  ]  ' 

\*  The  Taira  flew  a  red  easiga;  the  Minamoto,  a  wiiito.]  '  i  <  ; 
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scatter  and  seek  safety  in  flight,  while  he  himself  with  Sanehira  hid  in  a  hollow 
tree.  Their  hiding-place  was  discovered  by  Kajiwara  Kagetoki,  a  member  of 
the  Oba  family,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Minamoto.  He  placed  himself 
before  the  tree  and  signalled  that  the  fugitives  had  taken  another  direction. 
Presently,  Oba  Kageciiika,  riding  up,  thrust  his  bow  into  the  hollow  tree,  and 
as  two  pigeons  fl»'w  out,  he  concluded  that  there  was  no  human  being  within. 

From  the  time  of  this  hairbreadth  escape,  Yoritomo 's  fortunes  rose  rapidly. 
After  some  days  of  concealment  among  the  Hakone  mountains,  he  reached  the 
shore  of  Yedo  Bay,  and  crossing  from  Izu  to  Awa,  was  joined  by  Tokimasa  and 


Minamoto  YoniTOuo 

others.  Manifestoes  were  then  despatched  in  all  directions,  and  sympathizers 
began  to  flock  in.  Entering  Kazusa,  the  Minamoto  leader  secured  the  co- 
operation of  Taira  Hirotsune  and  C'hiba  Tsunetane,  while  Tokimasa  went  to 
canvass  in  Kai.  In  short,  eight  provinces  of  the  Kwanto  responded  like  an  echo 
to  Yoritomo 's  call,  and,  by  the  time  he  had  made  his  circuit  of  Yedo  Bay,  some 
twenty-five  thousand  men  were  marshalled  under  his  standard.  Kamakura,  on 
the  seacoast  a  few  miles  south  of  the  present  Yokohama,  was  chosen  for  head- 
quarters, and  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  to  establish  there,  on  the  hill  of 
Tsurugaoka,  a  grand  shrine  to  Hachiman,  the  god  of  War  and  tutelary  deity  of 
the  Minamoto. 

Meanwhile,  Tokimasa  had  secured  the  allegiance  of  the  Takeda  family  of 
Kai,  and  was  about  to  send  a  strong  force  to  join  Yoritomo 's  army.  But  by 
this  time  the  Taira  were  in  motion.    Kiyoraori  had  despatched  a  body  of  fifty 
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thousand  men  under  Koremori,  and  Yoritomo  bad  decided  to  meet  this  anay 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fuji  river.  It  becnme  necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  all 
potential  foes  from  the  Minamoto  rear,  and  accordingly  Hojo  Tokimasa  received 
orders  to  overrun  Suruga  and  then  to  direct  his  movements  with  a  view  to 
conetjntration  on  the  Fuji.  Thither  Yoritomo  marched  from  Kamakura,  and 
by  the  beginmng  of  November,  1180,  fifty  thousand  Taira  troops  were  encamped 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  and  twentynaeven  thousand  Minamoto  on  jthe 
north.  A  decisive  battle  must  be  fought  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  In  lact* 
the  Idth  of  November  had  been  indicated  as  the  probable  date.  But  the  battle 
was  never  fought.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  Taira  van,  Fujiwara  no  Tada- 
kiyo,  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  fveing  a  coward,  and  the  Taira  generals, 
Korcmnri  and  Tadamori,  grandson  and  youngest  brother,  respectively,  of 
Kiyomori,  seem  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  nervous  prostration  by  the 
unexpeeted  magnitude  of  the  Minamoto 's  uprising.  They  \u  re  debating,  and 
had  nearly  recognize<i  the  propriety  of  falling  back  without  challenging  a 
combat  or  venturing  their  heads  further  into  the  tiger 's  mouth,  when  something 
— a  flight  of  water-birds,  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  a  rumour,  or  what  not  — 
produced  a  panic,  and  before  a  blow  had  been  struck,  the  Taira  army  was  in  full 
retreat  for  Kyoto. 

Y08HITSUNE 

In  the  Minamoto  camp  there  was  some  talk  of  pursuing  the  fugitive  Taira, 
and  possibly  the  most  rapid  results  would  thus  have  been  attained.  But  it  was 
ultimately  decided  that  the  allegiance  of  thp  w!?nle  Kwanto  must  be  definitely 
secured  before  denuding  it  of  troops  for  the  purj)ose  of  a  western  cuinpaiga.  This 
attitude  of  caution  pointed  specially  to  the  provinces  of  Hitachi  and  Shimotsuke, 
where  the  powerful  Minamoto  families  of  Satake  and  Nltta,  respectively,  looked 
coldly  upon  the  cause  of  their  kinsman,  Yoritomo.  Therefore  the  army  was 
withdrawn  to  a  more  convenient  position  on  the  Kiso  lUver,  and  steps,  ultimately 
successful,  were  taken  to  win  over  the  Nitta  and  the  Satake. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  tliere arrived  in  Yoritomo 's  camp  a  youth  of  twenty* 
one  with  about  a  score  of  followers.  Of  medium  stature  nnd  of  frame  more  re- 
markable for  grace  than  for  thews,  he  attracted  attention  chietiy  by  liis  piercing 
eyes  and  by  the  dignified  intelligene(>  of  his  countenance.  This  was  Yostiitsune, 
the  youngest  son  of  Yoshitomo.  His  hfe,  as  already  stated,  had  been  sav(;d  in 
the  Heiji  disturbance,  first,  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  mother,  Tokiwa,  and, 
afterwards,  by  the  impression  her  daszlixig  beauty  produced  upon  the  Taira 
leader.  Placed  in  the  monastery  of  Kurama,  as  stipulated  by  Kiyomori, 
Yoshitsune  had  no  sooner  learned  to  think  than  he  became  inspired  with  an 
absorbing  degire  to  restore  f  he  f  orttmes  of  his  family.  Tradition  has  surrounded 
the  enrly  days  of  this,  the  future  Bayard  of  Japan,  with  many  romantic  legends, 
among  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  tnie  from  the  false.  "What  is  cer- 
tain, however,  is  that  at  the  ago  of  fifteen  he  managed  to  effect  liis  escape  to  the 
north  of  Japan.  The  agent  of  iiis  liight  was  an  iron-merchant  who  habitually 
visited  the  monastery  on  matters  of  business,  and  whose  dealings  took  him 
occasionally  to  Mutsu. 

At  the  time  of  Yoshitsune 's  novitiaite  In  the  Kurama  temple,  the  political 
power  in  Japan  may  be  sud  to  have  been  divided  between  the  Taiza,  the  provin- 
Hal  Minamoto,  the  Buddhist  priests,  and  the  Fujiwara,  and  of  the  last  the  only 
branch  that  had  suffered  no  eclipse  during  the  storms  of  Hogm  and  Hciji  had 
beentheii'ujiwaraof  Mutsu^  Ithasbeensho«ninthestoiy<^  the        Years*  , 
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and  spedany  in  fbe  paragraph  entiiled  ''The  Fujiwara  of  the  North/'  that 
the  troops  of  Fujiwara  Kiyohira  and  Minatnoto  Yioahiiye  had  foup;}it  side  by  side, 
and  that,  after  the  war,  Kiyohira  succeeded  to  the  six  districts  of  Mutsu,  which 
constituted  the  larjjrnt  estate  m  the  hand?t  of  any  one  Japanese  noble.  That 
estate  was  in  the  possession  of  Hidehira,  grandson  of  Kiyohira,  at  the  time  when 
the  Minainoto  family  suffered  its  heavy  reverses.  Yoshitsune  exj)ected, 
therefore,  that  at  lea^t  an  asylum  would  be  assured,  could  he  find  his  way  to 
Mutsu.  He  ynpB  not  mistaken,  ffidetura  received  him  with  all  hosintality,  and 
as  MutBu  was  praotioally  beyond  tha  control  of  Kyoto,  the  Mlnaraoto  fugitive 
could  lead  there  the  life  of  a  6itc!^,  and  openly  study  everything  pertaining  to 
military  art.  He  made  such  eBBsUent  use  of  these  opportunities  that,  by  the 
time  the  Minamoto  standard  was  raised  anew  in  Izu,  Yoshitsuno  had  earned  the' 
reputation  of  being  the  best  swordsman  in  the  whole  of  northern  .Japan. 

This  was  the  stripling  who  rode  into  Yoritomo's  camp  on  a  November  day 
in  the  year  1180.  The  brothers  iiad  never  previously  seen  each  other  's  faces, 
and  their  meeting  in  such  circumatances  was  a  dramatic  event.  Among  Yoshit- 
sune's  score  of  followers  thm  were  several  who  subsequently  earned  undying 
fame,  but  one  deserves  special  mention  here.  Benkei,  the  giant  halberdier,  had 
turned  his  back  upon  the  priesthood,  and,  becoming  a  free  lance,  conceived  the 
ambition  of  forcibly  collecting  a  thousand  swords  from  their  wearers.  He 
wielded  the  hfilberd  ssiXh  extraordinary  skill,  and  such  a  huge  weapon  in  the  hand 
of  a  man  with  seven  feet  of  stalwart  stature  constituted  a  menace  before  which  a 
solitary  wayfarer  did  not  hesitate  to  surrender  hi-  sword.  One  evening,  Benkei 
observed  au  armed  acolyte  approaching  the  Gojo  bridge  in  Kyoto.  The  acolyte 
was  Yoshitsune,  and  the  time,  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Mutsu.  Benkei  made 
ligtit  of  disannlng  a  lad  of  tender  years  and  seemingly  slender  strength.  But 
already  in  his  acolyte  days  Yoshitsune  bad  studied  swordsmanship,  and  he 
supplemented  his  knowledge  by  activity  almost  supernatural.  The  giant  Benkei 
soon  found  himself  praying  for  life  and  swearing  all^^iance  to  his  boy  conqueror, 
an  oath  which  he  kept  so  faithfully  as  to  become  the  type  of  soldierly  fidelity  for 
all  subsequent  geneiationa  of  his  countrymen. 


KISO  YOSHINAKA 

Looking  at  the  map  of  central  Japan,  it  is  seen  that  the  seven  provinoee  of 
Suniga,  lau,  Awa,  Kaa,  Sagami,  Musashi,  and  Kasusaare  grouped  approximately 

in  the  shape  of  a  Japan^e  fan  (tichiwa),  having  Isu  for  the  handle.   Along  the 

Pacific  coast,  eastward  of  this  fan,  lie  the  provinces  of  ShimOsa  and  Hitachi, 
where  the  Nitta  and  the  Ratrikp,  respectively,  gave  emplovment  for  some  time 
to  the  diplomatic  and  military  resources  of  the  Minamoto.  Ruiming  inland 
from  the  circumference  of  the  fan  are  Shinano  and  Kotsuke,  in  which  two 
provinces,  also,  a  |)uwt  rful  Minamoto  resurrection  synchronized  with,  but  was 
independent  of,  the  Yoritomo  movement. 

The  hero  of  the  Shmano-KQtsuke  drama  was  Minamoto  no  Yodiinaka, 
commonly  called  Kiso  Yoshinaka,  because  hb  youth  was  passed  among  the 
mountains  where  the  Kiso  River  has  its  source.  In  the  year  1 155,  Yoshitomo 's 
eldest  son,  Yoshihira,^  was  Bent  to  Musaahi  to  fight  against  his  uncle,  Yoshika- 

('  This  YoeiiUura  was  a  giant  in  stature.   Ho  shareH  with  Tametomo  the  fame  of  having 

exhibited  the  greatest  proweM  in  tbe  Hogen  and  Udji  strugKles.   It  waa  he  who  offered  to 

atfa'  k  Ky5to  rrntn  Kiiinaoo  —  a  measure  wliicb,  in  all  proDability,  would  have  revved  tbe 

result  of  tbe  Heiji  war.)  r.-  -^    ..^  i 
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ta.  The  latter  fell,  and  his  son,  YoshintJca,  a  baby  of  two,  was  handed  to 
Saito  Sanemori  to  be  executed;  but  the  latter  sent  the  child  to  Shinano,  where 
it  was  lirotight  up  by  Nakahara  Kaiieto,  the  husi)an(l  of  its  nnrso.  Yoshinaka 
attained  an  immense  stature  as  \v<A\  as  sitrnal  skill  in  archery  and  horHcmanship. 
Like  Yoritouio  and  Yosliitsunc,  be  brooded  much  on  the  evil  fortunes  of  the 
Minamoto,  and  paid  fre(|ueut  visits  to  Kyfito  to  observe  the  course  of  events. 
In  the  year  1180,  the  mandate  of  l^riiice  Alochihito  reached  hini,  and  learning 
that  Yontomo  bad  tak^n  the  field,  he  gathered  a  foroe  in  Shinano.  Between 
the  two  leaders  there  could  be  no  final'  forgetfufaiess  of  the  fact  that  Yoritomo'e 
brother  bad  killed  Yoehinaka  *s  father,  and  had  ordered  the  slaying  of  Yoshinaka 
himself.  But  this  evil  memory  did  not  obtrude  itself  at  the  outset.  They 
worked  independently.  Yoshinaka  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Taira  forces 
marshalled  against  him  by  the  Rovemor  of  Shinano,  and  pushing  thence  eastward 
into  Kotsuke,  obtained  the  alh'{z;iance  of  tlie  Ashikap;a  of  Shimotsuke  and  of  the 
Takeda  of  Kai.  Thus,  the  y<'ar  11  SO  closed  upon  a  disjistrous  state  of  affairs 
for  the  Taira,  no  less  tiiau  icn  provinces  in  the  east  having  fallen  practically 
under  Minamoto  sway. 


CONTINT'ATTON  OF  TIIK  CAMPAIGN 

Kiyomori  expired  in  March,  1 181,  as  already  related.  His  last  behest,  that 
the  liead  of  Yoritomo  shoiiUl  be  laid  on  his  grave,  nerved  his  ^^nrcessors  to  fresh 
ciTurts.  Bt)t  the  stars  in  their  courses  si^'med  to  be  ti^hting  agamst  the  Taira. 
Kiyoinoi  I  s  son,  Munemori,  upon  whom  devolved  the  direction  of  the  j?reat  clan 's 
affairs,  was  wholly  incouipetent  for  such  a  trust.  One  glcuni  of  sunshine,  how- 
ever, illumined  the  fortunes  of  the  Heikc.  TVo  months  after  Kiyomori 's  death, 
a  Taira  anny  under  Shigehira  attacked  Yukiiye,  Yoritomo's  unale,  who  had 
pushed  westward  as  far  as  Owari.  This  Yukiiye  never  showed  any  qualities  of 
generalship.  He  was  repeatedly  defeated,  tlie  only  redeeming  feature  of  his 
campaigns  being  that  he  himself  always  escaped  destruction.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  driven  out  of  Owari  and  forced  to  retire  within  the  cnnfineH  of  the 
Kwanto. 

But  now  the  home  provinces  and  the  west  fell  into  the  horrors  of  famine  and 
pestilence,  as  described  al)ove;  and  in  such  circumstances  to  place  armies  in  the 
held  and  to  niaintaux  them  there  became  impossible.  The  Taua  had  to  desist 
from  aU  warlike  enterprises  until  the  summer  of  1182,  when- a  great  effort  was 
made  to  erush  the  rapidly  growing  power  of  the  Minamoto.  Comimsttons  of 
provincial  governor  were  sent  to  Ja  no  Nagashige^  a  puisswt  Taira  magnate  el 
Echigo;  to  Taira  no  Chikafusa,  of  EkchU,  aad  to  Fujiwaia  Hidehira,  of  Muteu, 
who  were  all  ordered  to  attack  Yoritomo  and  Yoshinaka.  Hidehira  made  no 
respons^^,  ]>ut  Nagashige  set  in  motion  against  Yoshinaka  a  strong  force,  swelled 
by  a  contmgent  from  Kyoto  under  Michimori.  The  results  were  signal  defeat 
for  the  Taira  and  the  carrying  of  the  white  flag  by  Yoshinaka  into  Echigo, 
EtchO,  Noto,  and  Kaga. 

DISSENSIONS  AMONG  THE  MINAMOTO 

Meanwhile  discord  had  declared  itself  between  Yoritomo  and  Yoshinaka. 
It  has  be<^n  shown  that  the  recwds  of  the  two  families  afforded  no  basis  of 
mutual  confidence,  and  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  Takeda  clan  of  Kai 
provmce  were  among  the  earliest  adherents  of  the  Minamoto  cause.  In  viewjof  , 
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Yoshinaka's  brilliant  sikc<\ssos,  Takeda  Nobumitsu  proposed  amarriage  between 
his  daughter  and  Yoshinaka's  son,  Yosbitaka.  This  union  was  declined  by 
Y'oshtnaka,  whereupon  Nol)timitsu  suggested  to  Yoritomo  tbnt  Yoshinaka's 
real  purpose  was  to  ally  his  house  with  the  Taira  by  marriage.  Whether 
Nobumitsu  believed  tliis,  or  whether  his  idea  had  its  origin  in  pique,  history  does 
not  mdicate.  But  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  cuueluding  that  a  rupture 
between  the  two  Minamoto  chiefs  was  presaged  by  Yoritomo 's  enUyurage,  who 
judged  thftt  two  RichmondB  could  not  remain  permanently  in  the  field. 

Things  gradually  shaped  tbemseives  in  aeeordanee  with  that  foreeaat.  Ther 
malcontents  in  Yoritomo 's  camp  or  his  discomfited  opponents  began  to  trans- 
fer their  allegiance  to  Yoehinaka;  a  tendcnoy  which  cufaninated  when  Yoritomo's 
uncle,  Yukiiye,  taking  umbrage  bpcau?c  a  provincial  governorship  was  not  givien 
to  him,  rode  ofT  at  the  iiead  of  a  thousand  cavalry  to  join  Yoshinaka.  The 
reception  given  by  Yoshinaka  to  these  deserters  was  in  itself  suffieieut  to  suggest 
doubts  of  his  motives.  Early  in  the  year  1183,  Yoritomo  sent  a  force  into 
Shinano  with  orders  to  exterminate  Yoshinaka.  But  the  latter  declined  the 
combat.  Quoting  a  popular  saying  that  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Minamoto 
were  their  own  dissensions,  he  directed  his  troops  to  withdraw  into  Echigo, 
leaving  to  Yoritomo  a  free  hand  in  Shinano.  When  this  was  reported  to 
Y'oritomo,  he  recalled  liis  troops  from  Shinano,  and  asked  Yoshinaka  to  send 
a  hostage.  Yoshinaka  replied  by  sending  his  son  Yoshitaka,  the  same  youth 
to  whom  Takeda  Nobumitsu  hacl  proposfMl  to  marry  his  daughter.  He  wn  s  now 
wedded  to  Y'^oritomo  s  daughter,  and  the  two  Minamoto  chiefs  seemed  to. have 
been  efifcctually  reconciled. 


Yoshinaka's  desire  to  avoid  conflict  with  Yoritomo  had  been  partly  due  to 

the  fact  that  the  Taira  leaders  were  known  to  be  just  then  straining  every  nerve 
to  beat  back  the  westward-roUing  tide  of  Minamoto  conquest.  Th^  had 
massed  all  their  available  forces  in  EchiTien,  and  at  thnt  supreme  moment 
Yoritomo 's  active  hostility  would  liave  completely  marred  Yoshinaka's  great 
opport  niitv.  In  May,  1183,  this  decisive  ph&ae  of  the  conte  st  was  opened; 
Koremun,  1  amcmori,  and  Tomonori  being  in  supreme  command  of  tlie  Taira 
troops,  which  are  said  to  have  mustered  one  hundred  thousand  strong.  At 
finl,  things  £ared  badiy  with  the  Minamoto.  They  lost  an  important  fortress 
ai  Hiucfai-yama,  and  Yukiiye  was  driven  from  Kaga  into  Noto.  But  when  tha 
laain  army  of  the  Minamoto  came  into  action,  the  complexion  of  affairs  changsd 
atooee.  In  a  great  battle  fought  at  Tonami-yama  in  B)chizen,  Yoshinaka  won 
a  signal  victory  by  the  manoDuvre  of  launching  at  the  Taira  a  herd  of  oxen  having 
torolies  fa  toned  to  their  horns.  Thousands  of  the  Taira  perished,  iimludiag 
many  leaders. 

Other  victories  at  Kurilvara  and  Shinowara  opened  the  road  to  Kyoto. 
Yoshinaka  pushed  on  and,  m  August,  reached  Hiei-£an;  while  Yukiiye,  the  pres- 
sure on  whose  front  in  Noto  had  been  relieved,  moved  towards  Yamato;  Muuh 
noto  .  no  Yukitsuna  oceupied  Settsu  and  Kawachi»  and  Ashikaga  Yo^diikiyo 
a(  1  vaneed  to  Tamba.  Thus,  the  capital  lay  at  the  mercy  ofYofthinaka 's  armies. 
The  latter  stages  of  the  Minamoto  march  had  been  unopposed.  Munemori, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Hiei-zan  monks,  had  recalled 
his  generals  and  d'H'ided  to  retire  westwavfl.  abandoninj;  Kyoto.  He  would 
have  taken  with  him  the  cloistered  Emperofi  but  Go-iShirakawa  seecetl^  made 
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his  way  to  Hiei-zan  nnd  yilared  himself  under  the  protectkni  of  YoflhilUkkai 
rejoiciDg  at  the  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  Taira  yoke. 

BETBEilT  OF  THE  TAIRA 

On  August  14,  1183,  the  evacuation  of  Kyoto  took  place.  Munemori, 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  more  resolute  among  his  officers,  applied 
the  torch  to  the  Tatra  mansions  at  northern  and  southern  Rokuhara,  and,  taking 
with  him  the  Emperor  Antoku,  then  in  his  sixth  year,  his  Majesty's  younger 
brother,  and  their  mother,  together  with  the  regalia  —  the  mirror,  the  sword,  and 
the  gom  —  retired  westward,  followpfl  hv  tlie  whole  remnant  of  his  clan. 
Arrived  at  Fukuhara,  they  devotfMl  a  iiipht  to  praying,  making  sacred  music, 
and  reading;  SutmM  nt  Kiyomori  s  tomb,  whereaftrr  tlicy  set  fire  to  all  the  Taira 
palaces,  muiKsiuiis,  mid  ofiicial  buildings,  and  embarked  for  the  Dami-Ju  in  ( 'hi- 
kusen.  They  reckoned  on  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  of  Kyushu  and  of  at  least 
one-half  of  Shikoioi. 

EIGHTY-SECOND  iJOVEHEIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  GO-TOBA  (A.D.  1184-H98) 

The  Taira  leaders  having;  carried  off  the  Emperor  Antoku,  there  was  no 
actually  rei^nit^i!;  sovereign  m  Kyoto,  whither  the  cloistered  Emperor  now 
returned,  an  mipusing  guard  of  honour  being  furnished  by  Yoshinaka.  Go- 
Shirakawa  therefore  resumed  the  administration  of  State  atfairs,  Yoshinaka 
being  given  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  Presence  and  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  guarding  the  capital.  The  distribution  of  rewards  occupied  attention  in  the 
first  place.  Out  of  the  five  hundred  manors  of  the  Taira,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
were  given  to  Yoshinaka  and  Yukiiye,  and  over  two  htmdred  i)rominent  Taira 
officials  were  stripped  of  their  posts  and  their  Court  ranks.  Yoritomo  received 
more  gracious  treatment  than  Yoshinaka,  although  the  Kamakiira  chief  could 
not  yet  venture  to  absent  himself  from  the  ]\\vanto  for  tlie  piir})o^  of  paying 
his  respects  at  Court.  For  the  rest,  in  spite  of  Yoshinaka  s  brilliant  succe^,  he 
was  granUid  only  the  fifth  official  rank  and  the  govemortiiap  oi  the  province  of 

lyo. 

These  things  could  not  fail  to  engender  some  discontent,  and  preBCstly  a 

much  graver  cause  for  dissatisfaction  presented  itself.  Fujiwara  Kanesane, 
minister  of  the  Right,  memoriahzed  the  Court  in  the  sense  that,  as  Antoku  had 

left  the  capital,  another  occupant  to  tlie  throne  should  be  appointed,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  the  n  ^alia.  He  pointed  nut  that  a  precedent  for  dispensin!:^  with 
these  tokens  of  Imperialism  had  been  furnished  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor 
Keitai  (507-531).  No  valid  reason  existed  for  such  a  pi(  eipitate  step.  Antoku 
had  not  abdicated.  His  udll  had  not  been  consulted  at  all  by  the  Taira  when 
they  carried  him  off;  nor  would  the  will  of  a  child  of  six  have  possessed  9acf. 
validity  in  such  a  matter.  It  is  plaui  that  the  proposal  made  by  the  minister 
of  the  Right  had  for  motive  the  convenience  of  the  Minamoto,  whose  cause  lacked 
legitimacy  so  long  as  the  sovereign  and  the  regalia  were  in  the  camp  of  the  Taira. 

But  the  mini-t(^r 's  advice  liad  a  disastrous  sequel.  Yoshinaka  was  resolutely 
bent  on  sceunn'z;  tiie  sueeossion  for  the  son  of  Prince  Mochihito,  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  Vorimasa  emndc.  It  wa«?  prnetirally  to  Mochihito  that  the  Court 
owed  its  rescue  from  the  Taira  tyranny,  and  hi.s  bon  —  now  a  youtii  of  seventeen, 
known  as  Prince  Hokuriku,  because  he  had  founded  an  asylum -at  a  monastery 
m  Hokurikn-dO  after  his  father's  death  —  bad  been  ccndueted  to  KyMo  bgr 
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Yoshinakfty'inider  a  promise  to  aecuro  the euooesBioD  for  Inni.  But  Go-Shirakawa 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  the^c  represent  at  iotm.    He  held  that  Prince 

Hokuriku  was  indigirilr,  since  his  father  had  been  bom  out  of  wcclloek,  and 
since  the  prince  hinisi  If  iiucl  take  ii  the  tonsure;  tlie  truth  being  that  the  ex- 
Emperor  had  deterniintd  to  ol>tuin  the  erown  for  one  of  his  ovm  grandsons, 
younger  brothers  of  Antuku.  It  16  ^aid  that  hia  i\Iujei»ty  ^»  manner  of  choosing 
between  the  two  lads  was  most  capricious.  He  had  them  brought  into  his 
preseaoe,  whereupon  the  elder  began  to  cry,  the  younger  to  laugh,  and  Go- 
Shirakawa  at  oaoe  selected  the  latter,  who  thfinoeforth  beeame  the  Enoperar 
Go-Toba. 

FALL  OF  YOSniNAKA 

Yoshinalva's  fortunes  bep;an  to  ebb  from  the  time  of  his  failure  to  obtain  the 
noimnation  of  Prince  liokuriku.  A  force  despatched  to  liitchu  with  the  object 
of  arresting  the  abiiuction  of  Antoku  and  recovering  jxiases^ion  of  the  regalia, 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  confronted  by  Taira  no  Noritsune,  one  of  the  stoutest 
warriors  on  the  side  of  the  Heike.  Ashikaga  Yoshikiyo,  who  commanded  the 
pvirsuersr  was  killed,  and  his  men  were  driven  back  pHe-mtt£.  This  event 
impaired  the  prestige  of  Yoahinaka's  troops,  while  he  himself  and  his  officers 
found  that  their  rustic  ways  and  illiterate  education  exposed  them  constantly 
to  the  thinly  voih^d  sneers  of  the  dilettanti  and  pundits  who  gave  the  tone  to 
metropolitan  .soci?  ty  The  sokiiers  resented  these  insults  with  incrcjising 
roughness  and  recourse  to  violence,  m  tlmt  the  coming  of  Yoritomo  began  to  be 
much  desired.  Go-rfhirakuwa  sent  two  nicsjsage^  at  a  brief  interval  to  invite  the 
K&makura  chief 's  presence  in  the  capital.  Yoritomo  replied  with  a  memorial 
which  won  for  him  golden  opinions,  but  he  showed  no  sign  of  visiting  Kyoto. 
His  absorbing  purpose  was  to  consolidate  his  base  in  the  ea8t»  and  he  had  already 
begun  to  appreciate  that  the  military  and  the  Imperial  cnplt  als  should  be  distinct. 

Naturally,  when  the  fact  of  these  pressing  invitations  to  Yoritomo  reached 
Yoahinaka's  ears,  he  frit  some  resentment,  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  demea- 
nour of  his  soldiers,  outrages  against  tlie  hves  and  properties  of  the  citizens  be- 
coiiiisMj;  more  and  more  frequent.  Even  the  private  domains  of  the  cloistered 
Euipcror  himstdf,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in^nors  of  the  courti(  rs,  were  freely 
entered  and  plundered,  so  that  public  indignation  reached  a  high  pitoh.  The 
umbrage  thus  engenderad  was  aoecntuated  by  treaohery.  Driven  from  KyOshil, 
the  Taira  chiefs  had  obtained  a  footing  in  Shikoku  and  had  built  fortifieatiotB 
at  Yashima  in  Sanuki,  which  beeame  thenceforth  their  headciuarters.  They 
had  also  collected  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Inland  Sea  a  following  which 
seemed  likely  to  grow  in  dimensions,  and.  witli  the  idea  of  cli  cking  that  result, 
it  wjvs  proposed  to  send  troops  to  the  Sanyd-do  under  Minunioto  Yukiiye,  who 
had  been  named  governor  of  Bij^en.  Taught,  however,  by  experience  that  dis- 
aster was  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  Yukiiye  \s  generalship,  Yoshinaka  interfered 
to  prevent  his  appointment,  and  Yukiiye,  resenting  this  slight,  beeame  thanoeforth 
a  seeret  foe  of  Voshinaka. 

In  analyzing  the  factors  that  go  to  the  making  of  this  oompUoated  chapter  of 
Japanese  hiatory,  a  place  must  be  given  to  Yukiiye.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
unscrupulous  schemer.  Serving  originally  under  Yoritomo,  who  quickly  took 
his  measure,  he  concluded  that  nothing  substantial  was  to  be  gained  in  that  quar- 
ter. Tlierefore,  he  passed  over  to  Yosliinaka,  who  welcomed  him,  not  as  an 
enemy  of  Yoritomo,  but  as  a  Miuumoto.    Tliencrforth  Yukiiye 's  aim  was  to 

cause  a  collision  between  the  two  cua^ims  and  to  raise  his  own  house  on  the  ruim 
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of  both.  He  contributed  mAterialiy  to  the  former  result,  1>ut  as  to  tfa^  latter, 
the  sixth  year  of  his  appearance  upon  the  sta|ge  as  Prinoe  Moohihito '8  mandate* 
bearer  saw  his  own  head  pilloried  in  Kyoto. 

Yoshinaka,  however,  iiad  too  frank  a  disposition  to  l)o  siispiciouB.  He 
believed  until  the  end  that  Yukiiyc 's  heart  was  in  tlic  iMiuaniuto  cause.  Then, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  choose,  between  taking  stupendous  risks  in  the 
west  or  making  a  timely  withdrawal  to  the  east,  he  took  Yukiiye  into  his  confi- 
dence. That  was  the  traitor's  oi^MMrtunity.  He  secretly  informed  the  es- 
Emperor  that  Yoshinaka  had  planned  a  retreat  to  the  east,  carrying  his  Majesty 
with  him,  and  this  information,  at  a  time  when  the  excesses  committed  by 
Yoshinaka's  troops  had  provoked  much  indignation,  induced  Go-Shirakawa  to 
ohtaii^  from  Hiei-zan  and  Miidera  armed  monks  to  form  a  palare-p:iiard  under 
the  conmuind  of  the  kchiishi,  Taira  Tonioyxsu,  a  declared  enemy  of  Yoshinaka. 
At  once  Yoshinaka  took  a  decisive  step.  He  despatched  a  force  to  the  palace; 
seized  the  peitions  of  (Jo-v>hirakawa  and  Go-Toba;  removed  Motomichi  from  the 
regency,  appointmg  Moroie,  a  boy  of  twelve,  in  his  place,  and  dlndBsed  a 
number  of  Court  officials. 

In  this  strait,  Go-Shirakawa,  whose  record  is  one  long  series  of  undignified 
manoeuvres  to  keep  his  own  head  above  water,  applied  himself  to  placate 
Yoshinaka  wliile  privately  relyinp;  on  Yoritonio.  His  Majesty  granted  to  the 
former  the  control  of  all  the  doniaiTis  nrf  vionsly  held  by  the  Taira;  appoint«'d 
him  to  the  hig;h  ofBce  of  sei-i  tai-shugun  (barbarian-subduing  R^nieralissimo) ,  and 
commissioned  him  to  attack  Yoritomo  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  was 
secretly  encouraged  to  destroy  his  cousin.  At  that  moment  (February,  1184), 
Yoritomo 's  two  younger  brothers,  Yoshitsune  and  Noriyori,  were  m  rotUe  Urr 
Kyoto,  where  they  had  been  ordered  to  convey  the  KvnsM  taxes.  They  had 
a  force  of  five  hundred  men  only,  but  these  were  ciuickly  transformed  into  the 
van  of  an  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand,  which  VoritCMDO,  with  extraordinary 
expedition,  sent  from  Kaniakura  to  attack  Yoshinaka. 

The  *'Moniino;  Sun  shngun"  {Asahi  shogun),  Yoshinaka  was  oonniionly 
called  with  reference  to  In-  brilliant  career,  now  at  last  saw  himself  confronted 
by  the  peril  which  had  long  dj.siarbed  his  tlioughts.  At  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  his  own  base,  with  powerful  foes  on  cither  flank  and  in  a 
city  whose  population  was  hostile  to  him,  his  sitnation  seemed  almost  desperate. 
He  took  a  step  dictated  by  dire  necessity — made  overtures  to  the  Taira,  asking 
that  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Kiyomori  be  given  him  for  wife.  Munemori 
refused.  The  fortunes  of  the  Taira  at  that  moment  appeared  to  be  again  in  the 
ascendant.  They  were  once  more  supreme  in  Kytlshfl;  the  west  of  the  main 
island  from  coast  to  coast  was  in  tlu  ir  hands;  they  had  re-established  themselves 
in  Fukuliara,  and  at  any  moment  they  might  move  af;ainst  KySto.  They 
could  allorfi,  therefore,  to  await  the  issue  of  the  contiict  pemiing  between  the 
Minamoto  cousins,  sure  that  it  must  end  in  disaster  fpr  one  nde  and  temporary 
weakness  for  the  other. 

In  fact,  the  situation  was  almost  hopeless  for  Yoshinaka.  There  had  not 
been  time  to  recall  the  main  body  of  his  troops  which  were  confronting  the 
Taira.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  arrest  momentArily  the  tide  of  onset  by  plant- 
ing handfuls  of  men  to  guard  the  chief  avenues  at  T'ji  and  Seta  where,  four 
years  previously,  Yorimasa  had  died  for  the  Minanioio  cause,  and  Seta,  where 
a  hmfr  bridfie  spans  the  waters  of  Lake  Biwa  as  they  narrow  to  form  the  Seta- 
gawa.  To  the  Uji  bridge,  Nenoi  Yukichiica  was  sent  with  three  hundred  men; 
to  the-8eta  biidge,  Imai  Kanehira  with  five  hundred.  The  names  of  these  m«i 
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and  of  their  brothers,  HigucH  Kanemitsu  and  Tate  Chikatada,  are  immortal  in 

Japanese  liistory.  They  were  the  four  sons  of  Nakahara  KanetO,  by  whom 
Yoshiiiuka  had  been  reared,  aud  th^r  constant  attendance  on  his  person,  their 
splendid  devotion  to  hini.  and  their  military  prowejas  caused  people  to  speak  of 
them  us  Vo.shihaka's>S/ii-/<'/tnd — the  f«)ur  guardian  dcitifs  of  Buddhist  temples. 
I  heir  sistrr,  'J'omue,  is  even  more  famous.  Strong  and  brave  as  she  was  l)eauti- 
f  ul,  she  Lwieauie  the  consort  of  Yoshinaka,  with  whom  she  hatl  been  brought  up, 
and  she  accompanied  him  in  all  hia  campaigns,  fighting  by  his  side  and  leading  a 
body  of  troops  in  all  his  battles.  She  was  with  hhn  wh«i  he  made  his  final 
retreat  and  she  killed  a  gi^Mitie  warrior,  Uchida  leyothi,  who  attempted  to  seise 
her  on  that  occasion.  Yo^hlnaka  compelled  her  to  leave  him  at  the  supreme 
moment,  Ix^ing  unwilling  that  abe  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands;  and  after 
his  dt'ath  slie  l^ecamc  a  nun,  devoting  the  rest  of  her  days  to  prayers  for  his  spirit. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Yoshinaka  repaid  this  noble  devotion  with 
equal  sincerity.  On  the  contrary,  the  closing  scene  of  his  career  was  disfigured 
by  passion  for  another  woman,  daughter  of  the  kud/npoku,  Fujiwara  Motofusa. 
Attracted  by  rumours  of  her  beauty  after  his  arrival  in  Kyoto,  he  compelled 
her  to  alter  his  household,  and  when  news  came  that  the  armies  of  Yoshitsune 
and  Noriyori  were  approaching  the  capital,  this  great  eaptam,  for  auoh  he  cer- 
tainly was,  instead  of  marshalling  bis  forces  and  making  dispositions  for  defenee^ 
'Went  to  hid  farewell  to  the  beautiful  girl  who  resided  in  his  Gojo  mansion. 
Hours  of  invaluable  time  passed,  and  still  Asahi  ahoffun  remained  by  the  lady's 
gide.  Finally,  two  of  his  faithful  comrades,  Echigo  Chuta  and  Tsuwata  Saburo, 
seated  tlicnisclves  in  front  of  tlu-  mansion  and  committed  suicide  to  recall  their 
leader  to  hi.s  senses.  Yosluiiaku  emerged,  but  it  was  too  late.  Ho  could  not 
muster  more  than  three  hundred  men,  and  in  a  short  time  Yoshitsune  rode  into 
the  city  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry. 

Yoshitsune  had  approached  by  way  of  Uji.  He  was  not  at  all  deterred  by 
the  faet  that  the  enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridge.  Bia  mounted  bowmen 
dashed  into  the  river '  and  crossed  il  with  little  loss.  A  few  hours  brought  them 
to  Kyoto,  where  they  made  small  account  of  the  feeble  resistance  that  Yoshioaka 
was  able  to  ofTcr.  Wounded  and  with  little  more  than  half  a  score  of  fo!lf»\vers, 
Y'oshinaka  rode  off,  arid  reaching  the  plain  of  Awazu,  m<'t  Tniai  Kanehira  with 
the  remnant  of  his  five  hundred  men  who  had  gallantly  n'sislt'd  Noriyori 's  army 
of  thirty  thousand.  Iniai  coimselled  instaiit  lUght  eastward.  In  Shinano, 
Y'^oshinaka  would  find  safety  and  u  dominion,  while  to  cover  his  retreat^  Imai 
would  sacrifice  his  own  life.  Such  noble  deeds  were  the  normal  duty  of  every 
true  duMt*  Yoshinaka  galloped  away>  but,  riding  into  a  marsh,  disabledrbis 
horse  and  was  shot  do^Ml.  Meanwhile  Imair  in  whose  quiver  there  remained 
only  eight  arrows>  had  kill*  d  as  many  of  the  pursuing  horsemen,  and  then  placing 
the  point  of  his  sword  in  his  mouth,  had  thrown  himself  headlong  from  his  horse. 
One  incident,  shocking  but  not  incoiwistent  with  the  canons  of  the  time,  remains 
to  be  mcluded  in  this  chapter  of  Japanese  liistory.  It  has  been  related  that 
Y'oshinaka 's  son,  Yoshitaka,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Kamakura  as  a  hostage, 
and  was  nmrried  to  Yoritomo's  daugiiter.  After  the  events  above  related 
Yoehitaka  was  put  to.  death  at  Kamakura,  apparently  without  Yoiiitamo'a 
orders^  and  his  widow»  when  pressed  by  her  brother  to  marry  again,  eommitted 
suicide.  . 

p  J;  I  pa  nest'  hasliiiun  love.H  (o  tell  of  a  content  betwetMj  ►Siuiwki  Tukatsuna  anUKajiwara 
Kagi-:^iu-  a«  to  which  Hhould  cross  the  river  first.    Kagesuo  waa  the  BOO  of  that  Kajiwafa  who 

had  saved  Yoritomo's  life  in  tb^  •piaode^l  the  hoUow  tree.1  . .    . .   ^  , 
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BATTLE  OF  ICUI-NO-TAM 

The  victon,'  of  the  armies  led  hy  Noriyori  and  Yoshitsune  brought  Kamakura 
and  Fiikuliara  into  direct  conflict,  and  it  was  speedily  drridod  that  these  armies 
should  at  once  move  westward  to  attack  the  Taira.  A  notable  fentnro  of  the 
nnlilary  operations  of  that  era  was  celerity.  Less  than  a  month  hidliced  to 
mobilize  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  and  to  march  it  from  Kamakura  to 
Ky6to,  a  distanoe  of  three  handred  miles,  and  irithUi  ten  days  of  the  death  o€ 
Yoshinaka  this  same  army,  ausmeiited  to  seventy-«x  thousand,  begsa  to  move 
westward  from  Kyoto  (M^urdi  19,  1184).  The  explanation  of  this  nqildity  is 
furnished,  in  part,  by  simplicity  of  commisariat,  and  by  the  faet  that  neither 
artillery  nor  hea\'A'  munitions  of  war  had  to  be  transported.  Eveni''  man  carried 
with  him  a  supply  of  cooked  rice,  specially  prepfirod  so  to  occupy  little  space 
while  sufficing  for  several  days'  food,  and  this  supply  w  as  t  uikstantly  ropUniiished 
by  requisitions  levied  upon  the  districts  traversed.  Moreover,  every  rniui  carried 
his  own  implements  of  war  —  bow  and  arrows,  sword,  spear,  or  halberd  —  and 
the  footgear  consisted  of  straw  sandals  which  never  hurt  the  feet,  and  in  whieh 
a  man  eould  easily  march  twenty  miles  a  day  contanuously. 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  fighting  men  of  whatever  part  of  Ji^ian,  but 
as  to  the  KwantO  bushi,  their  special  eharacteristicsare  thusdeiBcribed  by  a  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century:  ''Their  ponderous  bows  require  three  men  or  five  to 
bend  them.  Their  quivers,  which  match  these  bows,  hold  fonrtoon  or  fifteen 
bundles  of  arrows.  They  are  very  quick  in  releasing  their  sliafts,  and  each 
arrow  kills  or  wounds  two  or  three  foemen,  the  impact  being  powerful  enough  to 
pierce  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  armour  at  a  time,  and  they  never  fail  to  hit 
the  mark.  Every  daimy9  (owner  of  a  great  estate)  has  at  least  twenty  or  thirty 
of  such  mounted  archers,  and  even  the  owner  of  a  small  barren  estate  has  two 
or  three.  Their  horses  arc  very  excellent,  for  they  are  carefully  selected,  while 
as  yet  in  pasture,  and  then  trained  after  their  own  peculiar  fashion  With  five  or 
ten  such  excellent  mounts  each,  they  po  out  hunting?  doer  or  foxes  and  gallop  up 
and  down  mountains  and  forests.  Trained  in  these  wild  methods,  they  are  all 
splendid  horsemen  who  know  how  to  ride  but  never  how  to  fall,  it  is  the  hal)it 
of  the  Kwanto  bmhi  that  if  in  the  field  of  battle  a  father  be  killed,  the  son  will 
not  retreat,  or  if  a  son  be  slain  the  father  will  not  yield,  but  stepping  over  the 
dead,  they  will  fight  to  the  death."^ 

The  Taira,  as  noted  above,  had  by  this  time  largely  recovered  from  the 
disasters  suffered  in  their  first  enrounters  with  Yoehinaka's  forces.  In  the 
western  provinces  of  the  main  island,  in  Shikoku,  and  in  KyushQ,  scions  of  the 
elan  had  served  as  governors  in  former  times,  so  that  ties  of  rlose  intimacy  had 
been  established  with  the  inhabitants.  Since  the  first  tiight  to  Kyushu  in 
August,  1183,  their  generals,  SlntK  hira.  Michimori,  Noritsune,  and  others  had 
defeated  the  forces  of  Yoshinaka  at  Miiiushima  and  those  of  \ukiiye  at  Muro- 
yama,  so  that  no  less  than  fourteen  provinces  of  the  Sany&-d5  and  the  NsxikBi-d5 
owned  Taira  sway,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1 184  they  had  re^>ccupied  the  Puku- 
hara  district,  establishing  themselves  at  a  position  of  great  natural  strength  called 
Ichi*no-tani  in  the  province  of  Harima.  Their  lines  extended  several  miles, 
over  which  space  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  distributed.  They  lay 
within  a  semi-circle  of  mountains  supposed  to  be  inaccessible  from  the  north; 
their  camp  was  washed  on  the  south  by  the  sea  where  a  thousand  war-vessele 
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were  assembled;  the  east  flank  rested  on  a  forest,  and  the  west  was  strongly 
fortified. 

On  March  21,  1184,  the  Kamakura  armies  detivered  their  assault  on  this 
position;  Noriyori  with  fifty-^ix  thousand  men  against  the  east  flank  at  Ikuta; 
Yoshitsune's  Ueutenante  with  twenty  thousand  men  against  the  west  at  Suma. 
little  progress  was  made.  Defence  and  attack  were  equally  obstinate,  and  the 

advantage  of  position  as  well  as  of  numbers  was  with  the  former.  But  Yoshit- 
sunc  himself  had  foreseen  tiii '  rind  had  determined  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
liop(>  of  victory  lay  in  delivei  ing  an  assault  by  descendmg  the  northern  rampart 
or  inouiitainR  at  Hiyodori  Pass.  Aeeess  from  that  side  being  eouiitetl  impracti- 
cable, no  ditspositions  iiud  bet  u  made  by  the  Taira  to  guard  the  defile.  Yoshitsune 
selected  for  the  venture  8eventy-*five  men»  among  them  being  Benkei,  Hatake- 
yama  Shlgetada,  and  others  of  his  most  trasied  comrades.  They  succeeded  in 
riding  down  the  steep  declivity,  and  they  rushed  at  the  Taira  position^  seitittg 
fire  to  eversrthing  inflammable. 

What  ensued  is  soon  told.  Taken  completely  l)y  surprise,  the  Taira  weakened, 
and  the  Minamoto,  pouring  in  at  either  flunk,  completed  the  rout  which  had 
already  commenced.  Munemori  was  among  the  first  of  the  fugitives.  He 
embarked  with  the  Emperor  Antol.  u  and  the  regalia,  and  steered  for  Yashima, 
whither  he  was  quickly  follo\veil  by  tlie  remnants  of  his  force.  Shigehira, 
Kiyomori 's  fifth  son,  was  taken  prisoner.  Michimori,  Tadanori,  and  Atsumori 
were  kilted.  Several  Ittustrative  incidents  marked  this  great  fight«  Miebinion 's 
wife  threw  herself  into  the  sea  when  she  heard  of  her  husband 's  death.  TomoA- 
ktra,  the  sev^teen-year-old  son  of  Tomomori,  deliberately  sacrificed  himself  to 
save  his  father,  and  the  latter,  describuig  the  incident  subsequently  to  his 
brother,  Munemori,  said  with  tears:  "A  son  died  to  save  his  father;  a  father 
fled,  leaving  his  son  to  die.  Were  it  done  by  another  man,  I  should  spit  in  his 
face.  But  I  have  done  it  myself.  What  will  the  world  call  me?"  This  same 
Tomomori  afterwards  proved  himself  the  greatest  general  on  the  Tana  side. 
Okabe  Tadazumi,  a  Miuamoto  captain,  took  the  head  uf  Tadanori  but  could  not 
identify  it.  In  the  lining  of  the  hehnet,  however,  was  found  a  roll  of  poems  and 
among  them  one  signed  "Tadanori:" 

TwillRht  upon  my  path, 
And  lor  mine  inn  to-night 
Thp  shadow  of  a  tree, 
And  for  mine  host,  a  flower. 

This  little  gem  of  thought  has  gleamed  on  Tadanori 's  memory  through  all 
the  centuriea  and  has  brought  vicarious  fame  even  to  his  slayer,  Tadazumi. 
Still  more  profoundly  is  Japanese  empathy  moved  by  the  episode  of  Taira  no 
Atsumori  and  Kumagaye  Naosane.  Atsumori,  a  stripling  of  fifteen,  was 
seised  by  Naozane,  a  stalwart  warrior  on  the  Minamoto  side.  When  Naosane 
tore  off  the  boy 's  helmet,  preparatory  to  beheading  him,  and  saw  a  young  face 
vividly  recfilling  his  own  son  who  had  i)cri^^li('d  early  in  the  fight,  he  was  moved 
with  compassion  and  would  fain  have  stayed  liand.  To  have  dono  so,  how- 
ever, would  merely  have  been  to  reserve  Atsumori  for  a  crueller  death.  He 
explained  hi.s  .scruples  and  hin  sorrows  to  the  boy,  who  submitted  to  his  fate  with 
calm  courage.  But  Naozane  vowed  never  to  wield  weapon  again.  He  sent 
Atsumori 's  head  and  a  flute  found  on  lus  person  to  the  youth's  fathor,  Taone- 
mori,  and  he  himself  entered  the  priesthood^  devoting  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  to  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  ilMatked  laid.  Sueh  ineid^ts  do  ll^^^Coogle 
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usuiti  placu  III  the  pages  of  history,  but  tliey  contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
naticm's  charaeter. 

BATTLE  OF  VAbUlMA 

The  battle  of  Icbi-mo-tam  was  not  by  any  means  conclusive.  It  drove  the 
Taira  out  of  Harima  and  the  four  provinces  on  the  immediate  west  of  tlie  latter, 
but  it  did  not  disturb  them  in  Shikoku  or  Kyrishn,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  cripple 
the  f!jent  flcrt  wliich  gave  them  a  signal  advantage.  In  tliese  nt'^^  ly  won  prov- 
ineejs  Yoritomo  placed  mihtary  governors  and  nominated  to  these  posts  Doi 
Sanehira  and  Kajiwara  Kagetoki,  iieroe«,  respectively,  of  the  crypioiuuria  forest 
and  Uie  boUow  tree.  But  this  contributed  little  to  the  solution  of  the  vital 
probieib,  how  to  get  at  the  Taira  m  Shikoku  and  in  Kjrushtt  Noriyori  returned 
•to  Kamakura  to  consult  Yoritomo,  but  the  latter  and  his  nulitaiy  advisers 
could  not  plan  anything  except  the  obvious  course  of  marching  an  army  from 
Harima  westward  to  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki,  and  thereafter  collecting  l)oats 
to  carry  it  across  to  KyfishO.  Tbnt,  however,  was  phiinly  defective  strateg\'. 
It  k'ft  the  flank  of  the  wet;tward-marchmg  troops  constantly  exposed  to  attack 
from  the  coast  where  tlie  Taira  fleet  had  full  command  of  tlie  sea;  it  invited 
enterprises  against  the  rear  of  the  troops  from  the  enemy  s  j>osition  at  Yashima 
in  Shikoku,  and  it  assumed  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki 
in  the  presence  of  a  greatly  superior  naval  force. 

Yet  no  other  plan  of  operations  suggested  itself  to  the  Kamakura  strategists. 
Yoshitsune  was  not  consulted.  He  remained  in  Ky5to  instead  of  repairing  to 
Kamakura,  and  he  thereby  roused  the  suspicion  of  Yoritomo,  who  began  to  see 
in  him  a  second  Yoshiiiaka.  Hence,  in  prescntinpj  a  list  of  names  for  reward 
in  rnnnexion  with  the  campaign  against  the  "Morning  Sun  shogun,"  Yoritomo 
made  no  mention  of  Yoshitsune,  and  the  brilliant  soldier  would  have  remained 
entirely  witliout  recognition  had  not  the  cloistered  Emperor  specially  ap|X)inted 
him  to  the  post  of  kelnishi.  Thus,  when  the  largely  augmented  Minaraoto  force 
began  to  move  westward  from  Harima  in  October,  1184,  under  the  command'of 
Ifctriyori,  no  part  was  assigned  to  Yoshitsune.  He  remained  unemployed  in 
Kyoto. 

Noriyori  pushed  westward  steadily,  but  not  without  difficulty.  He  halted 
for  a  time  in  the  province  of  Suwo,  and  finally,  in  March,  1 185,  five  months  after 
moving  out  of  Harima,  he  contrived  to  transfer  tlie  main  part  of  his  force  across 
Shimonoseki  Strait  and  to  marsliall  them  hi  Ruiigo  in  the  noith  of  Kyushu. 
The  position  then  was  this:  first,  a  Taira  army  stronply  jiostf d  at  Yashima  in 
Sauiild  (Shikoku),  due  east  of  Noriyori 's  van  m  Bungo,  and  threatening  his  line 
<^  communications  throughout  its  entire  length  from  Harima  t*  the  Strait  of 
Shimonoseki;  secondly,  another  Taira  army  strongly  posted  on  Hikosbima,  an 
island  west  of  Shimonoseld  Strait,  which  army  menaced  the  commtmicatioas 
between  Noriyori 's  van  across  the  water  in  Bungo  and  his  advanced  base  in 
Suwo,  and  thirdly,  the  command  of  the  whole  Inland  Sea  in  the  hands  of  the  Taira. 

Evidently,  in  such  conditions  no  acK  anco,  into  KyfishO  could  be  made  by 
Noriyori  without  inviting  capital  risks,  'i  he  key  of  the  situation  for  the  Mina- 
moto  was  to  wrest  the  command  of  the  sea  from  the  Taira  and  to  drive  them 
irom  Shikoku  preparatory  to  the  final  assault  uj>on  Kyushu.  This  was  recognized 
after  a  time,  and  Kajiwara  Kagetoki  received  orders  to  collect  or  construct  a 
■flee^  with  all  possible  expedition,  which  orders  he  applied  himself  to  carry  out 
«S  Watan^be,  in  Settsu,  near  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Inland  Sea.  In  justice 
to  Yoritomo 's  strategy  it  must  be  noted  -that  these  carders  were  ^gfS^i^Jlif^SSbglc 
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nmultanecNuly  with  the  (kparture  of  the  Minamoto  army  westward  from  Hari- 
ma,  to  that  by  the  time  of  Noriyori'a  arrival  ia  Bungo,  the  military  governor, 

Kagetoki,  had  got  together  some  four  faiuidted  vcbscIs  at  Watanabe. 

Meanwhile,  Yoshitsune  had  been  chafing  in  Kyoto.   To  a  man  of  his 

temperimieiit  enforced  passivity  on  the  eve  of  such  epoch-making  events  must 
have  been  mtok'rable.  He  saw  plainly  that  to  drive  the  Taira  from  Shikoku 
was  an  essential  prchminary  to  their  ultimate  defeat,  and  he  saw,  too,  that  for 
fiuoh  au  euterpri^  a  larger  measure  of  lesoluuuu  and  daring  was  needed  than 
Kajiwara*  Kagetoki  mtmed  dispased  to  employ.  He  tiietefore  obtained  from 
the  dbietered  EmpetYir  the  conuniBiiiOB  of  itMOgun  {great  general)  and  hastened 
to  Settstt  to  take  oonunand.  Complieations  ensued  at  onoe.  Kagetoki  objected 
to  be  relegated  to  a  seccmdary  place,  and  Go*Shirakawa  was  induced  to  recall 
Yoshitsune.  But  the  latter  refused  to  return  to  Kyoto,  and,  of  coTir?e,  his 
relations  with  Kaq;rtoki  were  not  cordial.  The  situation  was  complieated  by 
an  unpleasant  in(;i(lent.  Kagetoki  wi.^hed  to  eciuip  the  war-junks  with  .sakaro. 
Yoshitvsune  a.ske(l  what  that  meant,  and  being  informed  that  fiakaro  sip:nified 
ourb  at  the  bow  of  a  boat  for  use  in  the  event  of  going  at^tern,  he  said  that  such  a 
IM^vUdon  eoukl  tend  oai^  to  suggest  a  movemeat  fatal  to  suoeess. 

"Do  yon  oontemplate  retiring?"  he  aaked  KagetokL  -  "So  far  as  I  am  cont 
eened,  I  desire  only  to  be  equipped  for  adv<mcmg.V  Kagetoki  indignantly 
seplied:  "A  skilful  general  advances  at  the  right  moment  and  retires  at  the 
riiiht  moment.  You  know  only  the  taeties  of  a  wild  boar.''  Yoshitsune 
iiii^i  ily  retorted,  "I  know  not  whcthpr  T  ;iTn  a  hoar  or  whether  1  am  a  deer,  but 
L  (in  know  that  I. take  plea.^urr  in  eru^^lung  a  foe  by  attaeking  him."  From  that 
munieiit  the  relationa  between  the  two  generals  were  distinctly  strained,  and  it 
will  presently  be  seen  that  the  consequences  of  their  esti-an^^ment  became 
hietorieal. 

The  21st  of  Marah,  1 185»  was  a  day  of  tempest.  Yoshitsune  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  proposed  to  run  over  to  the  opposite  coast  andatt  ack  Yashima  imder 
cover  of  the  storm.  Kagetoki  objected  that  no  vessel  could  live  in  such  weather. 
Yoshitsune  then  called  for  volunteers.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  daring 
spirits  responded.  They  eml)arked  in  five  war-junk.s,  some  of  the  sailors  beinei; 
orderetl  to  choose  botween  nmiming  the  vessels  or  dying  by  the  sword.  Sweeping 
over  the  iianma  iS  ada  with  the  istorm  astern,  Yoshitsune  and  his  little  band  of 
hereie  men  landed  safely  cm  the  Awa  coast,  and  dashied  at  once  to  the  assault  of 
the  Tahra,  who  were  taken  wholly  by  sunwise,  never  !maginmg.that  any.  foress 
could  have  essayed  such  an  enterprise  in  such  a  tempest.  Some  fought  resohite*' 
ly,  but  ultimately  all  that  had  not  perished  imder  the  swords  of  the  Minamoto 
obeyed  Munemori 's  orders  to  etnbark,  and  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  March  saw 
the  Taira  fleet  congregated  in  Shido  Bay  and  crowded  with  fugitives.  There 
they  were  attacked  at  dawn  on  the  24th  by  Yoshitsune,  to  whom  there  had 
arrived  on  the  previous  evening  a  re-enforcement  of  thirty  wnr-iunks,  sent,  not 
by  Kagetoki,  but  by  a  Minamoto  supporter  who  had  been,  driven  from  the 
province  of  lyo  bome  time  previotasly  by  the  Taira. 

As  usual,  the  impetuoriiiy  of  Yoskitsune'a  onset  carried  everything  before  it 
Soon  the  Taira  fleet  wae.flying  down  the  InkndSea,  and  when  Kajiwara  Kageiio*- 
ki,  having  at  length  oompleted  his  prepanitions,  arrived  off  Yashima  on  the 
25th  of  March  with  some  four  himdred  war-ves.sels,  he  found  only  the  ashes  of 
the  Taira  palaces  and  palisades.  Munemori,  with  tho  l  oy  Emperor  and  all 
the  survivors  of  the  Taira,  had  fl(  d  by  sea  to  join  Toinomori  at  Hikoshima. 
This  enterprise  wasfiven  more  brilliant  and  much  more  conclusive  ^^^|f|^\°{jQO  [e 
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lehi-no-tani.  Durixig  three  conseeutiTe  days,  with  a  mere  handful  of  cue 
hundred  and  fifty  followers,  Yoshitsune  had  engaged  a  powerful  Taira  army  en 
shore,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  had  attacked  and  routed  them  at  sea,  where  the 
disparity  of  force  must  have  been  evident  and  where  no  adventitious  natural  aids 

were  available. 

When  every  allowance  is  mailt'  for  ttie  inconi])et.ence  of  tlic  Taira  commander, 
Munemori,  and  for  the  crippling  necessity  of  seciirii^  the  safety  of  the  child- 
Bovereign,  Antoku,  the  buttle  of  Yashima  still  remainB  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary military  feats  on  record.  Among  the  incidents  of  the  battle,  it  is  recorded 
that  Yoshitsune  himself  was  in  immihent  peril  at  one  time,  and  the  details 
illostrate  the  manner  of  fighting  in  that  era.  He  dropped  his  bow  into  the  sea 
during  the  naval  engagement,  and  when  he  essayed  to  pick  it  up,  some  Taira 
soldiers  hooked  his  armour  with  a  grapnel.  Yoshitsune  severed  the  haft  of  the 
grapnel  vnth  his  sword  and  dt^libcrately  picked  up  the  bow.  Asked  why  he  had 
imperilled  his  person  for  a  mere  bow,  he  rej^licd,  "Had  it  been  a  bow  such  as 
my  uncle  Tametomo  bent,  its  failing  into  the  enemy's  possession  would  not 
matter;  but  a  weak  bow  like  mine  would  give  them  something  to  laugh  at." 
Observing  this  incident,  Noritsune,  one  of  the  best  fighters  and  most  skilled 
archers  among  the  Taira,  made  Yoshitsune  the  target  of  his  shafts.  But 
Sato  Tsuginobu,  member  of  the  band  of  trusted  comradiw  who  had  accompanied 
the  Minamoto  hero  from  Mutsu,  interposed  his  body  and  received  the  sorow 
destined  for  Yoshitsune.  Kikuo,  Noritsune's  squire,  leaped  from  his  boat  to 
decapitate  the  wounded  Tsuginobu,  but  was  shot  down  by  the  hitter's  younger 
brother.  Yoshitsune  pillowed  Tsuginobu 's  head  on  his  knees  and  asked  the 
dying  man  whether  he  had  any  last  message.  The  answer  was:  "To  die  for 
my  lord  is  not  death.  I  hav(^  longed  for  such  an  end  (n-er  since  we  took  the 
held.  Aly  only  regret  is  that  1  camiot  live  to  see  the  annihilation  of  the  Taira." 
Yoshitsune,  weepmg,  said,  "To  annihilate  the  Taira  is  a  mere  matter  of  days, 
but  all  time  would  not  suffice  to  repay  your  devotion." 


BATILE  OF  DAX-NO-UllA 

The  fight  at  Yashima  was  followed  by  a  month's  interval  of  comparatively 
minor  op(  ratioik>,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Shikokti  completely 
under  Minamoto  sway.  During  that  time  the  two  clans  prepared  for  final 
action.  The  Taira  would  have  witlidrawn  altogether  into  Kyushu,  but  such  a 
course  must  have  been  preceded  by  the  diriodging  of  Noriyori,  with  his  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  from  Bungo  provmoe^  whidi  they  had  occupied  since  the 
beginning  of  March.  It  is  true  that  Noriyori  himself  was  unable  to  make  aay 
further  incursion  into  Kyushu  so  long  as  his  maritime  communications  with  his 
advanced  base  in  Suwo  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  Taira  fleet.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  Taira  generals  dared  not  enter  KytlshQ  so  long  as  a  strong 
Minamoto  force  was  plrtnfed  on  the  left  flank  of  tlieir  route. 

"^^rhus,  a  peculiar  situation  existed  at  the  begimiing  of  April,  1185.  Of  the 
two  provinces  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  main  island,  one,  the  eastern  (Suwo), 
was  in  Minamoto  occupation;  the  other,  the  western  (Nagato),  was  mainly  held 
by  the  Taira;  and  of  the  three  provinces  forming  the  northern  littoral  of  KyOshQ, 
two,  the  western  (Chikusen  and  Bussn),  were  in  Taira  hands,  and  the  third, 
the  eastern  f Bungo),  was  the  camp  of  Noriyori  with  his  thirty  thousand  men. 
Finally,  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki  between  Chikuzen  and  Buzen  was  in  Tairft 
poawsBion.  Evidently  the  aim  of  the  Taira  must  be  to  eliminate  Noriyori  from 
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the  battle  now  paiding,  and  to  that  end  they  aeleeted  for  arena  Dan-no-i]»i  that 
is  to  say,  the  Httaral  q(  Nagato  province  immediatdy  ieast  of  the  SMwyin^yyifH 
Strait. 

W('  have  seen  that  ever  since  the  Ichi-no-tani  fight,  the  Minamoto  generals, 
especially  Kajiwani  Kagetoki,  hail  been  actively  engaKed  in  building,  or  other- 
wise acquiring,  war-junks.  By  April,  1185,  they  had  brougiit  together  a  squad- 
ron ui  »e\  eu  to  eight  hundred;  whereas,  in  the  sequel  of  Yashima  and  unnor 
engagements,  the  Taira  fleet  had  been  reduced  to  some  five  hundred.  The  war- 
junk  of  those  days  was  not  a  complicated  madime.  Propelled  by  oars,  it  had 
no  jfighting  capadtieB  of  Its  own,.Hs  main  pttrpoee  being  to  cany  its  oeonpants 
withm  bow-range  or  sword*Maoh'of  thdr  adversaries.-  Naval  tactics  consisted 
solely  in  getting  the  wind-gage  for  archeiy  purposes. 

By  thf»  22nd  of  April,  1 1  Sn,  the  whole  of  the  Minamoto  fleet  had  assembled 
at  Oshima,  an  island  lyiiit;  off  the  southeast  of  Suw6,  the  T;ura  vpssp1«,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hikoshinia  contnigent,  being  anchored  at  Dan-no-ura.  On  that 
day,  a  strong  squadron,  sent  out  by  Yoshitsune  for  reconnoitring  purposes, 
marshalled  itself  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  Taira  array,  and  this 
fact  having  been  signalled  to  the  Taira  general,  Tomomori,  at  Hikosfaima,  he 
at  once  passed  the  strait  and  joined  forces  with  the  main  fleet  at  Dan-no^ira. 
Yoshitsune 's  design  had  been  to  deliver  a  general  attack  inunediately  after  the 
despatch  of  the  reconnoitring  squadron,  but  this  was  prevented  by  a  deluge  ol 
blinding  rain  which  la.st(  d  until  the  night  of  the  24th. 

Thus,  it  was  not  until  the  25th  that  the  battle  took  place.  It  commenced 
with  an  inconclusive  archery  duel  at  long  range,  whereafter  the  two  fleets  closed 
up  and  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued.  Neither  side  could  rlaim 
any  decisive  advanlage  untii  Taguchi  iSiugcyoshi  deserted  from  the  Taira  and 
passed  ovwwith  all  his  ships  to  the  Mmamoto.  Thia  Taguchi  had  been  origfaud- 
ly  an  influential  magnate  of  lyb  In  Shikoku,  whence  be  had  aoeompanted'  the 
Taira  retreat  to  Nagato,  leaving  his  son  with  three  thousand  men  to  defend  the 
family  manons  in  lyo.  The  son  was  so  generously  treatetl  by  the  Minamoto 
that  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  them  and  sent  letters  urging  his  father  to  adopt 
the  same  cause.  Taguchi  not  only  followed  iiis  son's  advice  but  also  chose  the 
moment  most  disastrous  for  t  he  Taira. 

His  defection  was  followed  quickly  by  the  complete  rout  of  the  Heike.  A 
resolute  atienipt  was  made  to  defend  the  ship  containing  the  young  Emperor, 
bis  mother,  hk  grandmother,  and  aevaral  other  Taira  ladies;  but  the  vessel 
finally  passed  into  Minamoto  possesskm.  Not  before  she  had  been  the  scene  of 
a  terrible  tragedy,  howwef .  Kiyomori  's.widow,  the  Ni-i-no«ama,  grsndmother 
of  Antoku,  took  the  six-year  old  child  in  her  arms  and  jumpiKl  into  the- 
sea,  followed  by  Antoku 's  ihotheri  the  Empress  Dowager  (Kenrei-mon-in), 
carrying  the  regaHa,  and  by  other  court  larlics.  The  f>.ipress  Dowager  was 
rescued,  as  were  alao  tlie  sacred  mirror  and  the  gem,  but  the  sword  was 
irrevocably  lost. 

The  Taira  leader,  Munemori.  and  his  .son,  Kiyomnne,  were  taken  prisoner, 
but  Tomomori,  Noritsune,  and  seven  other  Taira  generals  were  drowned. 
Noritsune  distinguished  himself  conspicuously.  He  singled  out  Yoshitsune  for 
the  object  of  his  attack,  but  being  unable  to  reach  him,  he  s^zed  two  Minamoto 
hwhi  and  sprang  into  the  sea  with  them.  Tomomori,  Munemori 's  brother, 
who  had  proved  himself  a  most  able  general,  leaped  overboard  carrying  an 
anchor.    Yoshitsune  spoke  in  strongly  laudatory  terms  of  Noritsune  and 

ascribed  to  him  much  of  the  power  hitherto  wielded  by  the  Taira.  Munemori^ 
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and  his  son  were  executed  finally  at  Onu.  Sliigehirft,  in  TeiponBe  to  a  petitbn 

from  the  Nara  priests  whose  fanes  be  had  destroyed  by  Kiyomori 's  ordei9»  WW 
handed  over  to  the  monks  and  put  to  death  by  them  at  Narasaka.  But  Kiyo- 
mori's  brother,  who  had  interceded  for  the  lifo  of  Yoritonio  oftcr  the  Heiji 
^metUe,  was  pardoned,  his  rank  and  property  being  restored  to  iiim;  and  Taira 
no  MuiK  kiyo,  who  also  had  acted  an  important  part  in  saving  Yoritomo  at  that 
time,  vva^  invited  to  vibit  Kamakura  where  he  would  have  been  received  with 
honour;  but  he  declined  the  invitation,  declaring  that  a  change  of  alleg^aaee  at 
such  a  moment  would  be  unwiorthy  of  a  bwhu 

It  may  here  be  noted  that,  although  several  of  the  Taim  leaders  who  took 
the  field  against  the  Minamoto  were  killed  in  the  campaign  or  executed  or  exiled 
after  it,  the  punitory  measures  adopted  by  Yoritomo  were  not  by  any  means 
wholesale.  To  be  a  Taira  did  not  necessarily  involve  Kamakura 's  eimaity.  On 
the  contrary,  not  only  was  clemency  extended  to  several  prominent  members  of 
Kiyomori 's  kith  and  kin,  Init  also  many  local  mapjiates  of  Taira  origin  whose 
estates  lay  in  the  Kwanto  were  from  lirbt  to  Isl^I  staunch  supporters  and  friends 
of  the  Minamoto.  After  Dan-no-urai  the  Heike's  sun  permanently  ceased  to 
dominate  the  political  finnament»  but  not  a  few  Heike  stars  rose  subseq^uently 
from  time  to  time  above  the  horixon. 

MUNEMORI  AND  ANTOKU 

The  record  of  Munemori,  whose  icadership  proved  fatal  to  the  Taira  cause, 
stamps  him  &s  something  very  rare  among;  .Japanese  busJU  —  a  coward.  He 
was  the  first  to  fly  from  every  battle-field,  and  at  Dan-no-ura  he  preferred 
suirender  to  death.  Tradition  alleges  that  in  this  final  fight  Munemori 's  reputed 
mother,  Ni-i-no-ama,.  before  throwing  heraelf  into  the  sea  with  the  Empmr  in 
her  arms,  confessed  that  Munemori  was  not  her  son.  After  she  had  borne 
Shigemori  she  became  enceinte  and  her  husband,  Kiyomori,  looked  eagerly  for 
the  birth  of  another  hoy.  Rut  a  prl  was  bom.  Just  at  that  time  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  combined  the  occupations  of  bonze  and  umbrella -mnkf-r,  bore  a  son, 
and  the  two  children  were  surreptitiously  exchanged.  This  story  does  not  rest 
upon  hiiaiiiijie  testimony.  Nor  does  another  narrative,  with  regard  to  the 
motiyes  which  induced  Kiyomori 's  widow  to  drown  the  young  Emperor.  Those 
motives  are  said  to  have  been  two.  One  was  to  fix  upon  the  Minamoto  the 
heinous  crime  of  having  done  a  sovereign  to  death,  so  that  some  avenger  might 
rise  in  future  years;  the  other  was  to  hide  the  fact  that  Antoku  was  in  reality  a 
girl  whase  sex  had  been  concealed  in  the  interest  of  the  child's  maternal  grand- 
^ther,  Kiyomori. 

YOSHITSUNE'S  FATE 

Yoshitsunc's  signal  victories  were  at  icia-iu>tani  and  at  Yashima.  The 
figbt  at  Dan-no-ura  could  not  have  made  him  famous,  for  its  issue  was  determined 
by  defection  in  the  enemy's  ranksy  not  by  amy  strategical  device  or  opportune 
amp  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  Yet  J apan  accords  to  Yoshitsune  the  first  place 
among  her  great  captains.  Undoubtedly  this  estimate  is  influenced  by  sym- 
pathy. Pursued  by  the  relentless  anger  of  his  own  brother,  whose  cause  he  had 
so  splendidly  clirtntpioned,  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  refutrt'  to  the  north,  and  was 
ultima! I'ly  done  lo  (irath.  This  mosi  cruel  return  for  plorious  deeds  has  invested 
hiti  memory  witli  a  mist  of  tears  tendluR  to  ol>scure  the  true  outlines  of  events, 

^  that  while  Yoritomo  is  execrated     an  mhuman,  selfish  tyrant,  Yoshitsune  is  , 
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ivoTshipped  as  a  faultless  hero.  Yet,  when  examined  cioady « the  ntuation  under- 
goes some  mocUfications.  Yoritomo 's  keen  insight  diseemed  m  his  half-brother 's 

attitude  something  more  than  mere  rivalry.  He  discovered  the  possible 
establishment  of  special  relations  between  the  Imperial  Court  and  a  section  of 

the  Minaraoto. 

Yoshitsiine 's  failure  to  repair  to  Kamakura  after  the  battle  of  Tehi-no-tani 
inspired  Yoritoiiio  »  first  doubts.  Japanese  annals  oflfer  no  cxpiaimtion  of 
Yoshitsune 's  procedure  on  that  occa.<;ion.  It  would  have  been  in  the  reasonable 
sequence  of  events  that  the  military  gemus  which  planned  and  carried  out  th6 
great  coup  at  Ichi-iKHtani  should  have  been  available  at  the  subsequent  counoil 
of  strategists  in  Kamakura,  and  it  would  have  been  natural  that  the  younger 
brother  should  have  repaired,  as  did  his  elder  brother,  Noriyori,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  clan 's  chief.  Yet  Yoshitsime  remained  at  KyOto,  and  that  by 
so  doing  he  should  have  suggested  some  suspicions  to  YoritoTno  was  unavoidable. 
The  secret  of  the  Court  nobles'  a}ii!ity  to  exclude  the  miiuary  niagnutes  from 
any  share  in  State  administratiuu  wa.s  no  secret  in  Yoritomo 's  eyes.  He  saw 
clearh'  that  this  differentiation  had  been  effected  b}^  playing  off  one  military 
party  against  the  cfther,  or  by  dividing  the  same  party  against  itself;  and  he  saw 
elcariy  that  opportunities  for  such  measures  had  been  fumSsbed  by  subjeoting 
the  militaiy  leaders  to  constant  contact  with  the  Court  nobility. 

Therefore,  he  determined  to  keep  two  aims  idways  in  view*  One  was  to 
establish  a  military  and  executive  capital  entirely  apart  from,  and  independent 
of,  the  Imperial  and  administrative  metropolis;  the  other,  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  Minamoto  clan  in  all  circumstances.  Both  of  these  aims  socmed  to  be 
threatened  with  failure  when  Yoshitsune  preferred  the  Court  in  Kyoto  to  the 
camp  in  Kamakura;  still  more  so  when  he  accepted  from  Go-Shirakawa  rank  and 
office  for  which  Yoritomo  had  not  recommended  him,  and  yet  further  when  he 
obtained  from  the  e3D*fimperor  &  commission  to  lead  the  Minamoto  armies  west^ 
ward  without  any  reference  to,  and  in  despite  of,  the  obvious  intention  of  the 
Minamoto  chief  at  Kamakura. 

All  thp^v  acts  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  interpreted  by  Yoritomo  as  prehidinp 
the  very  results  which  he  particularlv  flesired  to  avert,  namely,  a  house  of 
Minamoto  divided  against  i{.*;elf  and  the  re-establishment  of  Court  influence  over 
a  strong  military  party  m  Kyoto.  His  apprehensions  received  conlirmation 
from  reports  furnished  by  Kajiwara  Kagctoki.  Yoritomo  trusted  this  man 
hnplicit^.  Never  foigetting  that  Kajiwara  had  saved  his  life  in  the  affaif  of 
the  hoUow  tree,  he  appointed  him  to  the  post  of  military  governor  and  to  the 
command  of  the  army  destined  to  drive  the  Taira  from  Bhikoku  after  the  battle 
of  Ichi-4io-tani.  In  that  command  Kajiwara  had  been  superseded  by  Yoshi- 
tsune, and  had  moron ver  hoorx  brought  into  ridicule  in  connexion  not  only  with 
the  shipbuilding  mcident  but  also,  and  in  a  far  more  flagrant  miimi!  r,  with  the 
great  fight  at  Yashima.  He  seems  from  the  first  to  have  entertaau  <l  doulits  of 
Yoshitsune 's  loyalty  to  Yoritomo,  and  his  own  bitter  experiences  may  well  have 
helped  to  convert  those  doubts  into  oertsinties*  He  wained  Kamakura  in  very 
strong  terms  against  the  brilliant  young  general  who  was  then  the  idol  d  Ky^to, 
and  thus,  when  Yoshitsune,  in  June,  1186,  repaired  to  Kamakura  to  hand  over 
the  prisoners  takes  in  the  battle  of  Dan-no-ura  and  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Yoritomo,  he  was  met  at  Koshigoe,  a  village  in  the  vicinity,  by  Hdjo  Tokimasa, 
who  conveyed  to  him  Yoritomo '3  veto  against  his  entry  to  Kannikura.  A 
letter  addressed  by  Yoshitsune  to  his  brother  on  that  occasion  ran,  in  part,  as 
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Here  am  I,  weeping  crimson  tears  in  v:\in  at  iliy  displeasure.  Well  was  it  said  that  good 
medicine  tastes  bitter  in  the  mouth,  aiul  uuc  woiiis  ring  harsh  in  tlic  ear.  This  is  why  (he 
slanders  that  men  speak  of  me  reii<ain  unproved,  why  1  am  kept  out  of  Kamakura  unable  to 
lay  bare  my  heart.  Tliese  man^'  days  1  have  lam  here  and  could  not  gASe  upon  my  brotfaor'A 
face.    The  bond  of  our  blood-brolhcrhood  is  sundered.  . 

But  a  .short  season  after  I  \va.-<  l>orn,  my  honoured  sire  p:i.>se<l  to  another  world,  and  I  wrus 
left  fatherless.  Clasped  in  my  mother 's  Ix^m,  1  was  carried  down  t  o  Yamato,  and  since  that 
day  I  have  not  known  a  moment  free  from  care  and  danger.  Though  it  was  but  to  drag  out  a 
Useless  lifi  ,  uc  wanderoil  round  the  eajiital  suffering  hartiship,  hid  in  all  manner  of  rustic  8|M)ts, 
dwelt  in  remote  and  distant  provinces,  whose  rough  inhabitants  did  treat  us  with  contumely. 
But  at  last  I  was  summoned  to  assist  in  ovothrowing  the  Taira  house,  and  in  this  wmfltet  I 
first  laid  Kiso  Yoshinaka  low.  Then,  so  that  I  might  dcmoli.>h  the  Taira  men,  I  spurred  my 
steed  on  frowning  precipices.  Careless  of  death  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  I  braved  the  dnnprrs  of 
wind  and  wave,  not  recking  that  my  body  might  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  iM,  and  be  de\-oured 
by  monsters  of  the  deep.  My  pillow  was  my  haraea^,  inns  my  tradb.  •  .  •  iTranslatad 
by  W.  0.  Aston.) 

This  letter  breathes  the  spirit  of  sincerity.  But  its  perusal  did  not  soften 
Yoritomo,  if  it  ever  rcacheci  ius  cye.s.  He  steadily  refused  to  cancel  his  veto, 
and  after  an  abortive  sojourn  of  twenty  days  at  Kosliigoe,  Yoshitsune  returned 
(o  Kyoto  where  his  eoodLCt  won  for  him  mcresBing  popularity.  Three  monthe 
htter,  Yoritomo  appointed  him  governor  of  lyo.  It  is  possible  that  had  not  the 
situation  been  complicated  by  a  new  factor,  the  feud  between  the  bnithero 
might  have  ended  there.  But  Minamoto  Yukiiye,  learning  of  these  strained 
relations,  emerged  from  hiding  and  applied  himself  to  win  tlie  friendshif)  of 
yoshitsune,  v,  !io  received  liis  advances  graciously.  Yoritomo.  much  incensed 
at  this  development,  sent  tlie  son  of  Kajiwara  Kagetoki  to  "it  oshitsune  \\\\h  a 
mandate  for  Yukiiye's execution.  Such  a  choice  of  messenger  was  ill  ealcuiatt  d 
to  promote  concord.  Yoshitsime,  pleading  illness,  declined  to  receive  the  envoy, 
and  it  was  determined  at  Kamakura  that  extteme  measures  must  be  employed. 
Volunteers  were  called  for  to  maice  away  with  Yoshitsunep  and,  in  response,  a 
Nara  bonse,  TosabO  Sbfishun,  whose  physical  endowments  had  brought  him  into 
pronunenoe  at  Kaouikura,  undertook  the  task  on  condition  that  a  substantial 
reward  be  p^iven  him  beforehand. 

v^hosbim  did  not  wa.^to  otiv  time.  On  the  eighth  nitjht  niirv  his  (lf{>;n tiire 
from  Kamakura,  he,  witli  sixty  followers,  attacked  \oshi(j?une  s  mansion  at 
li  onkaw  a  in  Kyoto.  By  wholesale  oaths,  sworn  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  be 
had  endeavoured  to  disarm  the  su^icions  of  his  intended  victim,  and  he  so  far 
suoceeded  that,  when  the  attack  was  delivered,  Yoshitsune  had  ooily  seven  mea 
to  hold  the  mansion  against  sixty.  But  these  seven  were  the  trusty  and  stalwart 
comrades  who  had  acooxnpanied  Yoshitsune  from  Mutsu  and  had  shared  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  career.  They  held  their  assailants  at  bay  until  Yukiiye,  roused 
by  the  tumuli,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  issue  of  Shoshun 's  essay  was  that  his 
own  head  appeared  on  the  pillory  in  Kyoto.  Yoshitsune  was  awakened  and 
hastily  armed  on  this  occasion  l»y  his  beautiful  mistress,  Shizuka,  who,  originally 
a  dansemi  ui  Kyoto,  followed  liim  for  love  s  sake  in  weal  and  in  woe.  Tokiwa, 
Tomoe,  Kesa,  and  Shiauka — these  four  heroines  will  always  occupy  a  promin^t 
place  in  Japanese  hlstoiy  of  the  twdf th  century. 

After  this  event  there  could  be  no  eonoealments  between  the  two  brothers. 
With  difhculty  and  not  without  some  menaces,  Yoshitsune  obtained  from 
Go-Shirakawa  a  formal  commission  to  proceed  against  Yoritomo  by  force  of 
arms.  Matters  now  nio\'<»d  with  great  rapidity.  Yoritomo,  always  presci- 
ent, had  fully  foreseen  tin-  course  oi  events.  ShOshuu's  abortive  attack  on 
the  Horikawa  mansion  took  place  on  November  10,  1185,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  month  three  strong  columns  of  Kaniiikura  troops  were  convergij^ 
on  Kyoto.  In  that  interval,  Yoshitsune,  failing  to  muster  any  considerablo 
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force  in  the  capital  or  its  environs,  had  decided  to  turn  his  back  on  Kyftto  and 

proceed  westward;  he  himself  to  Kytishu,  and  Yukiiye  to  Shikoku.  They  em- 
backed  on  November  29th,  but  scarcely  had  they  put  to  sea  when  they  encountored 
a  gale  which  shnttcrrd  their  squadron.  Yoshitsune  and  Yukiiye  both  landed 
on  the  Izumi  coast,  each  ignorant  of  the  otlier's  fate.  The  latter  was  captured 
and  beheaded  a  few  months  later,  hut  the  former  made  his  way  to  Yamato  and 
found  hiding-places  among  the  valleys  ami  mountains  of  Yoshino.  The  hero  of 
Ichi-no-tani  and  Yashima  was  now  a  proscribed  fugitive,  Go-Shirakawa,  whose 
fate  WW  always  to  obey  oircumstonces  rather  than  to  control  them,  had  issued 
a  new  mandate  on  the  arrival  of  Yoritomo 's  forces  at  KyOto,  and  Kamakura  was 
now  authorized  to  extenninate  Yoshitsune  with  all  his  partisans^  wherever  they 
oould  be  found. 

Almost  simultaneously  vAxh.  the  capture  of  Yukiiye,  whose  fate  excites  no 
pity,  the  fair  girl,  Shizuka,  was  apprehended  and  brought  b^  foro  Hojo  Tokimasa, 
who  governed  Kydto  aa  Yoritomo 's  lieutenant.  Little  more  tluin  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  she  first  met  Yoshitsune  after  his  return  from  Dan-no-ura,  and  her 
separation  from  him  now  had  been  insisted  on  by  hnu  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
her  life.  Indifferent  to  her  own  fate,  she  quickly  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tokimasa  'a 
emissaries  and  was  by  them  subjected  to  a  fruitless  examination,  repeated  with 
equally  abortive  results  on  her  arrival  at  Kamakura.  There,  in  spite  of  her 
vehement  resistance,  she  was  constrained  to  dance  before  Yoritomo  and  his  wife, 
Masa,  but  instead  of  confining  herself  to  stereotyped  formulae,  she  utilised  the 
occasion  to  chant  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  dance  a  stanza  of  sorrow  for 
separation  from  her  lover.  It  is  related  that  Yoritomo 's  wrath  would  have 
involved  serious  consequences  for  Shizuka  had  not  the  lady  Masa  intervened. 
Thi^  beautiful  danaeiuie,  being  enceinte  at  the  time,  was  kept  in  prison  until  her 
confinement.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  give  birth  to  a  son,  and  the  chUd  was 
kiUed  by  Yoritomo 's  order,  the  mother  being  released.  The  daughter  of  an 
innocent  baby  sounds  very  shocking  in  modem  ears,  but  it  is  just  to  remember 
that  the  Kamakura  chief  and  his  three  younger  brothers  would  all  have  been 
executed  by  Kiyomori  had  not  their  escape  been  contrived  by  special  agencies. 
The  Confucian  doctrine,  which  had  passed  into  the  bwshi's  code,  forbade  a  man 
to  live  under  the  same  sky  with  his  father's  slayer.  Deeds  like  the  killing  of 
Y'^oshitsune's  son  were  the  natural  consequence?  of  that  doctrine. 

Meanwhile,  Yoshitsune  had  been  passing  from  one  place  of  concealment  to 
another  in  the  three  contiguous  provinces  of  Izumi,  Yamato,  and  Kii.  He  escaped 
deadly  peril  in  the  Yosfaino  region  through  the  devotion  of  Sat5  Tadanobu, 
whose  bfother,  Tsuguiobu,  had  died  to  save  Yoshitsune 's  life  in  the  battle  of 
Yashhna.  Attacked  by  the  monks  of  Zd-5-dd  in  overwhehning  force,  Yoshitsune 
had  prepared  to  meet  death  when  Tadanobu  offered  to  personify  him  and  hokl 
the  position  while  Yoshitsune  escaped.  With  much  difficulty  Yoshitsune  was 
induced  to  consent.  Tatlanobu  not  only  succeeded  in  covering  the  retreat  of 
his  chief,  but  also  managed  himself  to  escape  to  Kyoto  where,  being  discovered, 
he  died  by  his  own  hand.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  11S7,  Yoshitsune  and  his 
followers,  disguised  as  mendicant  inars,  made  their  way  up  the  west  coast,  and, 
after  hairbreadth  escapes,  found  asylum  m  the  domam  ol  Fujtwara  Hidehira,  iriio 
had  protected  YosbitBane  in  bis  youth.  Hidehira  owned  and  administered  the 
whcde  of  the  two  provinces  of  Mutsu  and  Dewa,  which  in  those  days  covered  some 
thirty  thousand  square  miles  And  could  easily  furnish  an  anny  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men. 

The  attitude  of  this  great  fief  had  always  been  an  object  of  keen  soUcitude  to^ 
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YorHomo.  At  one  time  there  were  rumours  that  Hidehira  intended  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  Yoshinaka;  at  another,  that  he  was  about  to  join  hands  with  the 
Taira.  Yoritomo  could  npvor  l)e  certain  that  if  the  Kwanto  were  denuded  of 
troops  for  some  westward  expedition,  an  overwhelming  attack  might  not  he 
dehvered  against  Kamakura  fnnn  tlie  north.  Thus,  when  he  learned  that 
Yo^*hitsune  had  escaped  to  Mutsu,  all  )us  apprehenaiuna  were  roused.  By  tiiat 
time  Hideiiira  liad  died,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  but  he  had  committed  to  his 
son,  Yasttiura,  the  duty  of  guarding  YoshHsoiid.  Henee,  wheb,  in  the  spring 
of  1188>  Kamakura  beoanoe  aware  of  YoBhHmine'a  presence  in  Mutsa,  two  eon* 
aeeutive  messages  were  sent  thither,  one  from  Yoritomo,  the  other  from  the  Court, 
gtdering  Yoshitsune 's  execution.  Yasubira  pai(  1  no  at  tention,  and  Go-Shiraka^ 
wa  conmiissioned  Yoritomo  to  punish  the  northern  chief's  contumacy.  Yiisu- 
hirn  now  became  alarmed.  l¥c  sent  a  large  fdrrp  to  attack  Yo.shitsune  at 
Ivoromo-gawa.  Benkei  and  the  little  band  of  cunirades  wlio  had  followed 
Yoshitsune 's  fortunes  continuously  during  eight  years,  died  to  a  man  fighting 
lur  iiuu,  and  Yoshitsune,  havmg  killed  his  wife  and  children,  committed  suicide. 
His  head  was  sent  to  Kamakura. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Yoritomo.  He  wanted  sometlung  more  than 
Yoshitsune *&  head;  he  wanted  the  great  northern  fief,  and  he  had  no  idea  of 
loffing  his  opportunity.  Three  armies  soon  marched  nortli  ward.  Thejr  are  said 
to  have  aggregated  284,000  of  all  arms.  One  moved  up  the  western  littoral; 
another  up  the  eastern,  and  the  third,  under  Yoritomo  himself,  marched  by  the 
inland  route.  Tlie  men  of  Mutsu  fought  stoutly,  but  after  a  campaign  of  some 
two  months,  Yasubira,  finding  himself  in  a  hopeless  position,  opened  negotiations 
for  surrender.  His  overtures  being  incontinently  rejected,  he  appreciated  the 
truth,  namely,  that  Yoritomo  was  bent  upon  exterminating  the  Fujiwaia  of  the 
north  and  tiding  possession  of  their  vast  estates.  Then  Yasuhira  fled  to  Bao, 
where,  shortly  afterwards,  one  of  his  own  soldiera  asaasBinated  him  and  carried 
his  head  to  Yoritomo,  who,  instead  of  rewarding  the  man,  beheaded  him  for 
treachery.  Thus,  from  1189,  Yoritomo 's  sway  may  be  said  to  have  extended 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Japan.  In  the  storehouses  of  the  Fujiwara, 
who,  since  tlie  days  of  Kiyohira  had  ruled  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  north,  there 
were  found  piles  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stuffs  with  which  Yontomo  recom- 
pensed his  troops. 

YORITOMO'S  SVST£M 

The  system  of  government  established  by  Yoritomo  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  kept  in  continuous  operation  thereafter  until  the  middle  of 

the  nineteenth,  was  known  as  the  Bakufu,  a  word  literally  signify hig  "camp 
office,"  and  int^ndfd  to  convey  the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  military.  None  of  the  great  Japanese  captains  prior  to  Yoritomo 
recognized  that  if  their  authority  was  to  l)e  yiermanent,  it  must  be  exercised 
independently  of  the  Court  and  must  be  derived  from  some  source  outside  the 
Court.  The  Taira  chief,  in  the  zenith  of  his  career,  had  suffidfiot  strength  to  do 
as  Yoritomo  did,  and  at  one  moment,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  establishod  his  head- 
quarters at  Fukuhara,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  partial  inspiration.  But  he 
never  reeognized  that  whatever  share  he  obtained  in  the  administration  of  State 
affairs  was  derived  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  office  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Court,  and  could  never  exceed  the  functions  of  that  office  or  survive  its  loss. 
The  Fujiwara  Wf-re  astuter  politicians.    Bv  their  plan  of  hereditary  ofiices  and 

by  their  device  of  supplying  maidens  of  their  own  blood  to  be  Imperial  consorts, 
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they  created  a  system  having  some  elements  of  pennaneiicy  and  some  measure 
of  independence. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Yoritomo  to  appreciate  the  problem  in  all  its  bearings 
aad  to  solve  it  radically.  The  selection  of  Kamakura  for  capital  was  the  first 
stop  towards  solution.  Kaniakura  certainly  has  topographical  advantages. 
It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  except  on  one  face,  whieh  is  washed  by  the  jsea. 
But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  iiav<'  counted  so  much  in  Yoritomo 's  eyes  as 
the  fact  that  his  father,  Voshitomo,  iiad  cliosen  Kamakura  as  a  place  of  residence 
when  he  exercised  military  sway  in  the  KwantO,  and  Yoritomo  wished  to  preserve 
the  tradition  of  Mmamoto  power.  He  wished,  also,  to  select  a  site  so  far  from 
Kyoto  that  the  debiiitating  and  demoralising  influence  of  the  Imperial  metro- 
poMtan  society  might  be  pow  erless  to  reach  the  military  capit  al.  Kamakura  was 
then  only  a  fishing  hamlet,  but  at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  it  had  grown  to  be 
a  city  of  at  l<  n-t  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Durinpj  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  lilty  years  it  remained  the  centre  of  military  society  and  the  focus 


Uachihah  Sbmnb  at  Kamaeoiu 


of  a  civilisation  radically  different  from  that  of  Ky5to.  The  Taira  had  invited 
their  oiwo  ruin  by  assimilating  the  ways  of  the  Fujiwara  and  of  the  courtiers;  the 
Minamoto  aimed  at  preserving  and  developing  at  Kamakura  the  special  charao- 
teristics  of  the  buke. 

POLICY  TOWARDS  RELIGION 

Yoritomo  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  Taira  had  owed  their  downfall 
largely  to  divine  wrath,  in  that  they  had  warred  against  the  monasteries  and 
confiscated  manors  belonging  to  shrines  and  temples.  He  himself  adopted  the 
policy  of  extending  the  utmost  consideration  to  religion,  whether  ShinW  or 
Buddhism,  and  to  its  devotees  and  their  possessions.  At  Kamakura,[||g^^^^QQg[^ 
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has  well-nig^  reverted  to  its  origiBal  rank  as  a  fishing  h«m]et»  there  exist  to-daj 
eloquent  evidences  of  ihe  Minamoto  chief's  reverent  mood;  among  them  being 

the  temple  of  Iliichiman ;  ii  colossal  bronze  image  of  Buddha  which,  in  majesty  of 
coTK cptiou  and  execution,  is  not  sin])assed  by  any  idol  in  the  world;*  a  temple 
(  I  ivwannon,  and  spvf  ni!  oihvr  n  1  mious  edifices,  though  tiie  tomb  of  Yoritomo 
himiielf  is  '*a  modest  iittie  monument  covered  with  creepers." 

YORITOMO'S  MEMORIAL 

It  has  been  stated  above  that,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Taira  from  Fukuhara, 
in  1 1 83|  Go-8hirakawa  sent  an  envoy  to  Kamakura  inviting  Yoritomo 's  preeenoe 
in  Ky5to.    Restrained,  however,  by  a  senRo  of  insecurity,*  the  Minamoto  dlief 

declined  to  leave  Kamakura,  and  8(  nt  in  his  8((>ad  a  meniorial  to  the  Throne. 
This  document  commenced  with  a  jstatfmrnt  that  the  rum  of  tlie  Taira  had  been 
due  not  to  human  prowess  but  to  divine  an^cr  against  the  plunderers  of  sacred 
lands.  Therefore,  all  manors  thus  improperly  acciuirtd  siiould  be  at  once  restored 
to  their  original  owners.  Passing  on  to  the  case  of  estates  taken  by  the  Taira 
from  piinees,  Ccxat  noUes,  officials,  and  private  hidividuals,  Yoritomo  uii^ 
that  only  by  full  restitution  of  this  property  eould  a  sense  of  security  be  imparted 
to  the  people.  "If  any  of  these  manors  be  now  granted  to  us,  the  indignation 
roused  by  the  Taira 's  doings  will  be  transferred  simultaneously  with  the  estates. 
To  change  men 's  misery  to  happiness  is  to  remove  their  resentment  and  repining, 
Finally,"  the  memorial  continued,  "if  there  be  any  Taira  partisans  wlio  dfsiro 
to  submit,  they  should  be  liberally  treated  even  though  their  ofTfiices  (iescrve 
capital  punishment.  I  myself  was  [(trrnniy  an  offender,^  but  having  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  pardoned,  I  have  been  enabled  to  subdue  the  insurgents. 
Thus,  even  men  who  have  been  disloyal  on  the  present  occasion  may  serve  a 
loyal  purpose  at  some  future  time." 

On  receipt  of  this  memorial,  Go-Shirakawa  ordered  that  the  manors  held  by 
the  Taira  in  the  Tokai-do  and  Tosan-d5  should  all  be  r(  stored  to  th(  ir  original 
owners,  the  duty  of  adjudicating  in  each  case  being  delegated  to  Yoritomo. 
How  mucli  of  this  ad.iiirably  conceived  document  w;«<  inspirf  d  V)y  political  acu- 
men we  may  not  venture  to  judge,  but  it  is  ]Hoper  to  note  that  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  memorial  found  expression  in  the  practice  of  Yoritomo  himself. 
He  ulwa>s  extended  clemency  to  a  defeated  enemy  if  he  deemed  the  latter's 
submission  to  be  sincere,  and  throughout  his  whole  career  he  showed  a  strong 
respect  for  justice.  The  men  of  his  time  ultimately  gave  him  credit  for  sincerity, 
and  his  memorial  won  universal  approval  and  popularity. 


POLITY  or  THE  KAMAKUR^V  BAKUFU 

Under  the  Daika  (a.d.  645)  system,  various  administrative  organs  were 
cn'f»t«'d  in  accordance  with  Tang  models,  and  a  polity  at  once  imposing  and 
elaijoratc  caiiK-  into  existence.  But  wlun  the  capital  was  overtaken  by  an  era 
of  literary  effeniiiiaev  and  luxurious  a^atidonnient,  the  lni[>eiial  exchequer  f(  11 
into  such  a  bLuLe  ui  exhaustion  that  administrative  posts  began  to  be  treated  as 

1'  This  iraagc  w:is  not  actually  erected  by  Yoritomo,  but  the  project  is  attributed  to  him.l 
('  Kamakura  was  always  exi>o8eH  to  prwwnm*  from  the  north.    It  had  long  been  proverbial 

that  while  the  eiftht  provinces  of  the  Kwant5  could  defy  tJie  frhale  «mpir»»  0*U  (OihA  snd 

UshQ-Mutaa  and  Dowa)  could  defy  the  eight  proviucesj 

P  In  allusion  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  Emperor  *r  premnoe  in  the  camp  <tf  the  Taira 

dunng  the  imtidt,  the  Minamoto  occupied  the  poeitioti  of  rebels.)  Digitized  by  Google 
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State  assets  and  bought  and  sold  like  commercul  chattels,  the  discharge  of  the 

fiinotioi^s  connpcted  vath.  tbr'»ii  hrroming  illusory,  and  tho  const  nut  tendoncy 
beiug  in  the  dircftion  of  multiplication  of  ofBces  \v\i\i  a  corrcspontiiii^  iiicruase 
of  red  tape.  Yoritouio  and  iiis  councillors  appreciated  the  evils  of  such  a  system 
and  were  careful  not  to  imitate  it  at  Kamakura.  They  took  brevity  and  sim- 
pli  city  for  guiding  principles,  and  constructed  a  polity  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  oIKjFOta 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  stood  the  Mgunt  or  ooramaadeMn-chief  of  the  entire 
body  of  hxishi,  and  then  foUowed  three  sections.  They  were,  first,  the  Samurai- 
dokoro,  which  term,  according  to  its  literal  rondering,  signified   samurai  place," 

and  may  hv  appropriately  designated  "Central  Staff  Office."  Et=tnhH!*hed  in 
1 180,  its  functions  were  to  ])ronioto  or  degrade  military  men;  to  form  a  counril  of 
war;  to  direct  jK^lice  duties  so  far  aa  they  concemod  biifth';  to  punish  crime,  and 
to  select  men  for  guards  aiid  escorts.  The  president  (beltd)  obviously  occupied 
a  post  of  prime  importance,  as  he  practical  controlled  all  the  retainers  (kenm) 
of  the  Minamoto  olan  and  its  allied  honses.  Its  first  occupant  was  WadaYoshi- 
mori,  representative  of  a  famous  family  in  the  KwantO,  who  had  greatly  dia- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Gen-Hei  War.  He  held  the  post  until  the  year  1213, 
when,  taking  up  arms  against  HojO  Yoshitoki,  he  was  defeated  and  killed. 
Thereafter,  it  being  deemed  inadvisable  that  the  functions  of  such  an  iinportant 
office  should  be  delegated  independently,  they  were  made  i^iupplementaiy  to 
those  of  the  military  regent  {Jihikken),  to  be  presently  spoken  of. 

MAN-DOKOBO 

The  second  of  the  three  great  sections  of  the  Bakufn  polity  was  the*  ilf ofi- 
dokoro  (literaliy,  "place  of  administration"),  which,  at  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment in  1184,  was  designated  Kumon-jo,  the  change  of  name  to  Man-dokqro 
being  made  after  Yoritomo 's  first  visit  to  Kyoto  ( 1  HIO),  when  he  was  nominated 
gon-ilainagon  as  well  as  general  of  the  Riftiit  division  of  the  guards  {v-kon-e 
tai.sho).  In  fact,  the  office  Man-dokoro  had  long  existed  in  the  establishment  of 
the  civil  regent  {kwaiujMku)  at  the  Imperial  capital,  and  a  concession  to  Kyoto 
usages  in  the  matter  of  nomsnckkture  appealed  to  Yoritomo 's  taste  for  toplicity. 
The  Mitn-dokoro  had  to  discharge  the  duties  and  general  business  of  the  Bakufui 
Its  president  was  called  hettd;  its  vice-president,  rei;  there  were  secretaries,  a 
manager  {shiUujt),  whose  functions  were  mainly  financial,  and  certain  minor 
oflficials.  f)yo  no  Hiromoto  was  the  first  president^  and  the  office  of  ehiUt/^i 
became  hereditary  in  the  Nikaido  family. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  hettu  of  the  Man^okoro  corresponded  to  the  regent 
in  the  Kyoto  polity,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  former  officiated  in  mili- 
tary government,  the  latter  in  civil.  The  bettu  of  the  Man-dokoro  was,  in  fact, 
designated  by  the  alternative  name  of  ^tikkm  (literally,  ''holder  of  autiu^t^'*) 
Thus  there  were  two  regents,  one  in  Kyoto,  one  in  Kamakura.  In  suooession  to 
Oye  no  Hiromoto,  the  military  regency  fell  to  HqJO  Tokimasa,  and  subselquently 
to  his  son  Yoshitoki,  who,  as  shown  abo\  1  Id  the  post  of  hettd  of  the  Samurai^ 
dokoro.  In  short,  both  offices  became  hereditary  in  the  H5j3  family,  who  thus 
acquired  virtually  all  the  power  of  the  Bakufn.  The  .^hikkrn,  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  Sdinunil-dnkoro  and  the  Man-dokoro  simultaneously,  came  to  wield 
such  anth<irity  tiiat  even  t!ie  appointin(>nt  of  the  i<hf>fpin  depend<Ml  upon  his  vnW, 
and  though  a  subject  of  tho  Emperor,  he  administered  functions  far  exceeding 
those  of  the  Imperial  Ck>urt.  In  the  year  1225,  a  reorganisation  of  the  Af cm- , 
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dokr^ro  \vm  offccted.  An  adniinistrjitivo  council  was  added  (Hydjo'^hv),  the 
counciliors,  iifieen  or  sixt oen  in  numi)er,  being  composrH,  in  about  e(}uai  jmrt^, 
of  men  of  science  and  members  of  the  great  clans.   The  regent  {shikken)  presided 

MONJC-DOKOBO 

The  third  of  the  Bakufu  offices  was  the  Mon^fMkorOf  or  '*  plaee  to  recording 
judicial  inquiries;"  in  other  words,  a  high  court  of  justice  and  State  legislature. 
Suits  at  law  were  heard  there  and  were  either  decided  finally  or  transferred  to 
other  offices  for  approval.  This  office  was  estabUshcfl  in  1 184.  It*^  prcsidptit 
was  rallcfl  shitsuji  (manapjer),  indicating  that  he  ranked  equally  with  the 
Mo?i-'Inl,(jro  oificial  having  the  same  appellation.  The  first  occuj^ant  of  the  post 
was  Miyushi  Yasunolju.  He  not  only  presided  over  the  Monju-dokoro  in  a 
judicial  capacity  but  also  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Man-dokoro  council 
{Hyujoshu)  ex-ojficio. 

This  Miyoehi  Yasonobu,^  as  well  as  the  representative  cf  the  NikaldO  who 
occupied  the  post  of  sftt<n^'t  in  the  .T/an-^iojbDn^;  the  Osre  family,  who fumnhed  the 
pfeddent  of  the  latter,  and  the  Nakahara,  who  served  as  the  secretaries,  were 
all  men  of  enidition  whom  Yoritomo  invited  from  Kyoto  to  fill  posts  in  his  ad- 
ministrative system  at  Kamakura.  In  t  beae  unquiet  and  aristocratically  exclu- 
sive times,  official  promotion  in  the  lini  r'rial  capital  had  largely  ceased  to  Ije 
witliiii  reach  of  scholastic  attainments,  aini  Yoritomo  saw  an  opportunity  to 
attract  to  Kamakura  men  of  learning  and  of  competence.  He  offered  to  them 
careers  which  were  not  open  in  Kyoto,  and  their  ready  response  to  his  invitations 
was  a  principal  cause  of  the  success  and  efficacy  that  attended  the  operation  of 
the  Bakufu  system  In  the  early  days. 

HIGH  CONSTABLES  AND  LAND-STEWARDS 

The  most  far-reaching  change  etfectt d  I  y  \  litrmio  wa'^  promptefl  l)y  ()y»'  no 
Iliromoto,  at  the  close  of  1 185,  when,  Yoshitsunc  and  Yuknye  having  gone  west- 
vvarti  from  Kyoto,  the  Kamakura  chief  entertained  an  apprehension  that  they 
might  succeed  in  raising  a  revolt  in  the  Sanyo-do,  m  Shikoku,  and  in  KyushQ. 
He  sought  advice  from  the  high  officials  of  the  Bahtfu  as  to  the  best  preventive 
measures,  and  Qye  no  Hiromoto  presented  a  memorial  urging  that  the  Emperor's 
sanction  be  obtained  for  appointing  in  each  province  a  high  constable  (tkugo) 
and  a  land-steward  (JUo),  these  officials  being  nominated  from  Kamakura,  while 
Y'oritomo  himself  l)ecamc  chief  land-steward  (sd-jit6)  and  subse(|uently  lord 
high  constable  (sd-tsw'lio.shi)  for  the  sixty-six  provinces.  The  object  of  these 
appoiutmentis  was  to  insure  that  the  control  of  local  affairs  should  be  everywhere 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bakuf  u,  whose  noiamees  would  thus  be  in  a  position  to  check 
all  hostile  movements  or  preparations. 

Yoritomo  recogniied  the  important  bearings  of  this  project.  He  at  once 
sent  Hdj0  Toldmasa  to  guard  Kyfito  and  to  submit  to  this  Court  a  etatement  that 
it  would  be  far  more  effective  and  economical  to  prevent  acts  of  insurrection  than 
to  deal  with  them  after  their  full  development,  and  that,  to  the  former  end, 
trustworthy  local  officials  should  be  appointed,  the  neoessary  funds  being  ob- 

P  Miyoshi  y.iMimohn  held  thcoffire  of  rhugn  tin  ml-nn  in  Kyoto.  He  was  personally  known 
to  Yurituiuo,  nn<l  }i<>  w:ih  inetrumeotal  in  securing  tbenerviceH  of  the  astute  Oyc no  Iliromoto, 
whose  younger  butt  her,  Chikayoshi,  was  govenior  of  Aki  at  the  time  of  receiving  Yoritomo  a 
invitation.  Tfi'^  li  f^etifinntsn'roivcd  f  ho  i/ji  of  Napai  and  Mori ;  tho.se  of  YaSUOObil,  the  Mji 
of  Ota  and  Machino,  and  thoee  of  Chikayoshi,  the  t^/i  of  6cttsu  and  Otomo.] 
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tained  by  levying  from  the  twenty-six  provinces  of  tlie  Go-Kinai,  Sanin,  Sanyd, 
Nankai,  and  Saikai  a  tux  uf  five  s/io  of  rice  per  tan  (two  hiislu'18  per  acre).  Go- 
Shirakawa  seem.s  to  liave  perceived  the  radical  character  of  the  proposed  measure, 
lie  evinced  much  reluctance  to  sanction  it.  But  Yoritomo  was  too  strong  to  l)e 
defied.  The  Court  agreed,  and  from  that  moment  military  feudalism  may  be 
said  to  have  been  established  in  Japan. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  land  system  fixed  by  the  DtxihiH^d  had  fallen  into 
oonfusion.  Private  manors  existed  everywhere,  yielding  incomes  to  all  classes 
from  princes  to  soldiens.  In  the  days  of  the  Fujiwara  and  the  Taira  more  than 
one-half  of  the  arable  land  throughout  the  empire  was  absorbed  intosuch  estates, 
which  paid  no  taxes  to  arn  tnm  except  their  direct  owners.  The  provincial 
governor  appointed  by  the  (  (jurt  gradually  ceased  to  exercise  control  over  the 
fthdcn  in  his  district,  unless  he  happened  to  ho  a  military  man  with  a  suflicient 
force  of  armed  retainers  {kenin)  to  astiert  iiw  authority.  Hence  it  became 
customary  for  provincial  governors  not  to  proceed  in  person  to  the  place  of  their 
function.  They  appointeid  deputies  (mo^udot),  and  these  limited  their  duties 
to  the  collection  of  taxes  from  manofs.  Lands  constituting 'the  domains  of 
great  families  were  under  the  complete  control  of  their  holders,  and  there  being 
no  one  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  general  peace  and  order,  bandits  and 
other  lawl)reakers  al>oundcd. 

This  state  of  alTairs  was  remedied  by  the  appointment  of  liigh  constables  and 
land-iitewards.  The  liigh  cunstal)le  had  to  arrest  insurgents,  assassins,  and 
robbers  wherever  he  found  them,  and  to  muster  the  soldiers  for  service  in  the 
Kyoto  guards.  The  land-steward  was  to  collect  taxes  from  all  private  manors. 
Soon,  however,  these  functions  were  extended,  so  that  the  high  constables  ew- 
dsed  judicial  and  administrative  powers,  and  the  land-stewards  not  only  col- 
lected taxes,  and,  after  deducting  their  own  salaries,  handed  the  remainder 
to  those  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  also  were  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order  ■v\ithin  the  manors  entnistcd  to  their  charp;c.  High  constables 
and  laud-stewards  alike  were  responsible  to  Kamakura  alone;  they  were  beyond 
the  jurisdi(;tion  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Thus,  the  sway  of  the  Minamoto  extend- 
ed throughout  the  whole  country.  It  may  be  stated  at  once  here  tiiat  the  land- 
steward  system  did  not  work  altogether  satisfactorily.  The  aet^  of  tliese  officials 
created  friction  in  several  quarters,  and  they  were  soon  withdrawn  from  all  man<* 
ors  other  than  those  owned  or  administered  by  Taira.  The  high  constaUes 
remained,  however,  and  were  in  full  control  of  local  mihtary  affairs,  the  KanHan 
kura  chief  controlling  the  whole  in  his  capacity  of  lord  high  constable. 

EXEMPTION  OF  SHRINES  AND  TEMPLES  FROM  TBB  SffUOO  SYSTEM 

In  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  special  benevolence  towards  religious  institu- 
tions, Yoritomo  exempted  the  manors  of  temples  and  shrines  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  high  constables.  Thus  military  men  were  not  permitted  to  make  an  arrest 
within  the  enclosure  of  a  fane,  or  to  trespass  in  any  way  on  its  domains,  these 
being  tax-free* 

HEFORM  01-  i  UK  COURT 

Yoritomo  did  not  confine  himself  to  re-castinj;  the  system  of  provincial 
administration.  He  extended  his  reforiUK  to  t  }w  (  '(jurt.  also.  Thrice  within  the 
short  space  of  five  years  he  had  been  proscribe  d  as  a  rebel  by  Imperial  decree  ■ — 
once  at  the  instance  of  the  Taira;  once  at  the  instance  of  Yoshinaka,  and  once  at. 
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the  instance  ol  Yoshitsune.  In  short ,  the  Court,  hoinp;  i-ntirdy  witliout  military 
power  of  its  own,  was  conylrainecl  to  bow  to  any  display  of  force  from  without. 
As  a  means  of  correcting  this  state  of  affairs,  HOjo  Tokinmsa  was  despatched  to 
the  Imperial  capital  at  the  close  of  1185,  to  officiate  there  as  high  constable  and 
lepreeentative  of  the  Bahufu*  A&troDg  force  of  troops  was  placed  at  bis  disposal, 
and  efficient  means  of  speedy  communications  between  the  east  and  the  west 
were  organised.  Moreover,  a  new  office,  that  of  scrutator  (nairan) ,  \\  a  s  i  nstitut- 
ed,  and  to  him  were  transferred  some  of  the  powers  hitherto  wielded  by  the 
rep^ont  (hmmpaku).  Fiijiwara  Kanezane  was  the  first  occupant  of  this  post. 
Further,  a  body  of  twelve  councillors  igiso),  headed  Ity  Kiuiezane,  were  organized 
in  the  cloistered  Emperor's  Court  (Trirhu),  and  to  this  council  was  entrusted  the 
duty  of  discussing  and  deciding  all  fcitate  affairs.  These  iin|x>rtant  steps  were 
taken  early  in  1186. 

Simultaneously,  a  number  of  Court  officials,  including  all  that  bad  been 
connected  with  Yoshitsune  and  Yukiie,  lost  their  posts,  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
Kanesane,  becoming  regent  (hvampakii)  in  place  of  Fujiwara  Motomicbi, 
co-operated  with  Oye  no  Hiromoto  in  effecting  many  important  ol  anges,  the 
latter  operating  at  Kamakura,  the  former  at  Kyoto.  It  may  be  noted  hrrr  t]m,t 
Kanezane 'b  descendants  received  the  name  of  Kujo,  those  of  Motomichi  Ix  incr 
called  Konoc,  and  the  custom  of  a])]iointing  tlie  kwampuku  alternately  fnna 
these  two  iauulies  came  into  vogue  from  that  time.  All  the  above  reforms  having 
been  effected  during  the  year  1186,  the  Bakufu  recalled  HojO  Tokimasa  and 
appointed  Nakahara  Chikayoshi  to  succeed  him.  But,  as  the  latter  was  not  a 
scion  of  a  military  family,  the  Court  desired  to  have  a  H6j6  appointed,  and 
Yoritomo  acceded  by  sending  HojO  Tokisada. 

PALACES  AND  FANES 

Yoritomo  maintained  frf)ni  first  to  last  a  reverential  attitude  towards  the 
Throne  and  towards  religion.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  generously  he 
legislated  in  the  matter  of  estates  belonging  to  temples  and  shrines,  and  we  may 
add  that  his  munificence  in  that  respect  was  stimulated  by  a  terrible  earthquake 
which  visited  KyGto  in  the  autumn  of  1185.  While  the  city  trembled  under 
repeated  shocks,  the  citizens  told  each  other  that  this  was  the  work  of  vengeful 
spirits  of  the  Taira  who,  having  fallen  in  the  great  sea-fight,  were  still  without 
full  rit«s  of  sepulture.  The  Kamakura  chief  seems  to  have  accepted  th.it  vicnv, 
for  be  not  only  gave  substantial  encouracenicnt  to  the  l)urning  of  incense  and 
iritoninp;  of  memorial  Sulrax,  but  he  also  desist(Hl  larpf«^ly  from  his  pursuit  of  the 
Tairu  survivors.  Two  years  later  (1187),  he  sent  Uye  no  Hironioto  to  the 
Imperial  capital  with  authority  and  ample  competence  to  repair  the  palaces 
there.  The  city  was  then  infested  with  bandits,  a  not  unnatural  product  of  the 
warlike  era.  Chiba  Tsunetane,  specially  despatched  from  Kamakura,  dealt 
drastically  with  this  nuisance,  and  good  order  was  finally  restored. 

YORITOMO  VISTS  KYOTO 

During  the  early  years  of  his  signal  triumphs  Yoritomo  was  invited  to 
Kyoto  on  several  occasions.  \  arious  considerations  deterred  liim.  He  wished, 
in  the  first  place,  to  dispel  the  popular  illusion  that  the  Imperial  capita]  was  the 
centre  of  all  dignity  and  power.  People  must  be  taught  to  recognise  that, 
although  Kyoto  might  be  the  ultimate  source  of  authority,  Kamakura  was  its 
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plao^of  pT8«tioal  ewdae.  He  wished,  in  ibe  seeGod  place,  not  to  afannt  him*' 
self  from  Kamakum  until  he  could  be  M)eoiutely  assured  thiA  hia  abaenae  would 

not  afford  an  opportunity  to  his  enemies;  which  sense  of  security  was 

not  fully  roaclipd  until  the  death  of  Yoshitsune  and  Fujiwara  no  Yasuhira,  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  great  northern  fief  of  OshQ  in  the  year  1189. 
Finally,  he  wished  to  appear  in  K>"oto,  not  merely  as  the  representative  of  mili- 
tary power,  but  also  as  a  benefactor  who  had  rebuilt  the  fanes  and  restored  the 
palaces. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  in  the  year  1190,  he  aet  out  from  Kamaknra  and 
readied  Kyoto  on  December  £th.  Hia  anniea  had  shown  that>  for  the  purpose 

of  a  campaign,  the  distance  would  be  traversed  in  little  more  than  half  of  that 
time.  But  Yoritomo's  journey  was  a  kind  of  Imperial  progress.  Attended  by 
a  retinue  designed  to  surprise  even  tlie  citi^^cns  of  the  Imperial  metropolis,  he 
travelled  at  a  leisurely  pace  and  made  a  pause  of  some  duration  in  Owari  to 
worship  at  his  father's  tomb.  The  Court  received  him  with  all  consideration. 
He  had  already  been  honoured  with  the  first  grade  of  the  second  rank,  so  that  he 
enjoyed  the  right  of  access  to  the  Presence,  and  the  doiatered  Emperor  held  with 
him  long  oonveiBaitioDfli  aometimea  lasting  a  whole  day.  But  Yorilomo  did  mot 
achieve  hia  purpoae.  It  la  true  that  he  received  the  appointmenta  of  0Of»* 
dtdnofm  and  general  of  the  Right  division  of  the  guarda.  Tbeae  poatB),  however, 
were  more  objectionable  on  account  of  their  limitations  than  acceptable  as  marks 
of  honour.  Their  bestowal  was  a  mere  formalit  v,  and  Yoritomo  leeigned  them 
in  a  few  days,  preferring  to  be  nominated  sd-L^ihoshi, 

What  he  really  desired,  however,  was  the  office  of  sei-i  i  i  shogun  (barbarian- 
subduing  great  general).  This  high  title  had  been  conferred  more  than  once 
previously,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  some  finite  and  clearly  indicated  purpose, 
on  the  attainment  of  which  the  office  had  to  be  aurrendered.  The  Kamakura 
chief's  plan  waa  to  remove  these  limitations,  and  to  make  the  appointment  not 
only  for  life  but  also  general  in  the  scope  of  its  functions  and  h^editary  in  hia 
own  family,  reserving  to  the  ?c)\ creign  the  formal  right  of  investiture  alone, 
Go-Shirakawa,  however,  appreciuted  the  far-reacliing  efTeets  of  si^ch  an  arrange- 
ment and  refused  to  sanction  it.  Thus,  Yoritomo  had  to  content  himself  with 
the  post  of  lord  high  constable  of  11  le  empire  (sd-tsuikoshi) ,  an  office  of  immense 
impoi  Lance,  but  differing  radically  from  that  of  sei'i  tai-shogun  in  that,  whereas 
the  latter  had  competence  to  adopt  every  measure  he  pleased  without  reference 
to  any  superior  autiiority,  the  former  was  required  to  consult  the  Imperial  Court 
before  taking  any  step  of  a  serious  nature.  The  Minamojto  chief  returned  quiet* 
ly  to  Kamakura,  but  he  left  many  powerful  friends  to  promote  hia  interests  in 
Kyoto,  and  when  Go-^irakawa  died,  in  1192,  iiis  grandson  and  successor, 
Go-Toba,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  had  not  occupied  the  throne  more  than  three  months 
before  the  commission  of  sei-i  UU-shogun  was  conveyed  to  Yoritomo  by  special 
envoys.  Thereafter  it  became  the  unwritten  law  of  the  empire  that  the  holder 
of  this  high  post  must  be  either  the  head  of  the  principal  Mmamoto  family  or  an 
Imperial  prince. 

Never  before  had  there  been  such  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  centuries  antecedent  to  the  Daika  (a  j>.  645) 
reformsy  the  sovereign's  contact  with  hia  subjects  had  been  solely  through  the 
medium  of  the  d-omi  or  the  o-muraji.  By  these,  the  Imperial  commands  were 
transmitted  and  enforced,  with  such  modifications  as  circumstances  might 
suggest,  nor  did  the  prerogative  of  nominating  the  d-omt  or  the  d-muraji  belong 

practically  to  the  Throne.  The  Daiika  reforms,  copying  the  Tao^  poUty.-  called 
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into  exhience  a  cabinet  and  a  body  of  officials  appointable  or  removable  by  the 
soverei{!:n  at  will,  each  entrusted  with  definite  functions.  But  almost  before 
that  centralized  system  had  time  to  take  root,  the  Fujiwara  grafted  on  it  a  modi- 
fieation  wliich,  in  effect,  substituted  their  own  family  for  the  o-o/ui  and  the 
d-mvraji  of  pre\nous  times.  And  now,  finally,  came  the  Minamoto  with  their 
separate  capital  and  their  set-i  tai-ahogurif  who  exercised  the  mihtary  and 
ftiimfal afiiyf Km  pnwwMw  nf  f Iia  MntipiTft  piaetically  nprafeime  to  the  Emperor. 
Yoritomo  himself  was  always  willing  and  even  careful  to  envelop  his  own 
peiBonality  inasbadowof  profound  reverence  towardsthe  oecupantof  the  throne, 
bnt  he  was  equally  carefpl  to  preserve  for  Kamakura  the  substance  of  power. 


Yoritomo  lived  only  seven  years  after  he  had  reached  tlie  summit  of  his 
ambition.  He  received  the  commission  of  aei-i  tai-ahogun  in  the  spring  of  1192, 
and,  early  in  1199,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three.  He  had  proceeded  to  the  pageant  of  opening  a  new  bridge  over  the 
Sag&mi'Rivery  and  it  was  popularly  rumoured  that  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse 
in  a  swoon  caused  by  the  apparition  of  Yoshltsune  and  Yukiiye  on  the  Yamato 
plain  and  that  of  the  Emperor  Antoku  nt  Tnamura  promontory.  Just  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  raised  the  Minamoto  stjmdard  in  Sagami.  His 
career  was  short  but  meteoric,  and  he  ranks  among  the  three  greatest  statesmen 
Japan  has  ever  produced,  his  compeers  being  Uideyoshi  and  leyasu. 


Japanese  historians  have  written  mudi  about  this  illustrious  man.  Their 
vfews  may  be  condensed  hito  the  following:  Yoritomo  was  short  in  stature  wHh 
a  disproportionately  large  head.   He  had  a  ringing  voice,  gentle  maimers,  an 

intrepid  and  magnanimous  heart,  profound  insight,  and  extraordinary  caution. 
The  power  of  imposing  his  ^nll  upon  otherp  was  one  of  his  notable  eharacteristir-s, 
as  was  also  munifieenee  to  those  that  served  him.  Retainers  of  the  Taira  or  of  the 
Minamoto  —  he  ma<ie  no  distinction.  All  that  s^^'ore  fealty  to  him  were  frankly 
regarded  as  go-kenin  of  the  Baknfu.  Estates  were  given  to  them,  whether  re- 
stored or  newly  bestowed,  and  they  were  treated  much  as  were  the  hatamotooi  the 
Yedo  shOgunate  In  later  tunes.  He  spared  no  pains  to  preserve  Kamakura 
against  the  taint  of  Kyoto's  demoralizing  influences.  The  hwM  of  the  Kwant5 
were  made  the  centre  of  society;  were  encouraged  to  observe  the  canons  of  their 
caste — frugality,  loyalty,  truth,  valour,  and  generosity  —  canons  daOy  becoming 
crystallized  into  inflfxihlo  laws.  When  Toshikane,  lord  of  Chikugo,  appeared  at 
the  Kamakura  Court  m  a  magnificent  costume,  Yoritomo  evinced  his  displeasure 
by  slashing  the  sleeves  of  the  nobleman snrroat.  Skill  in  archery  or  equestrian- 
ism wa.s  so  much  valued  that  it  brought  quick  preferment  and  even  secured 
pardon  for  a  cnnunal. 

On  the  other  hand,  neglect  of  these  arts,  or  conduct  unbecoming  a  Mmvrat, 
was  mercilessly  punished.  When  Hayama  Muneyori  retii«d  to  bis  province 
Without  aoeoQi^iaoyhig  the  amy  sent  to  attack  0-U,  he  was  severely  censured 
and  deprived  of  his  estates.  Cognate  instances  might  be  multiplied.  In  the 
yftar  1 193,  the  first  case  of  the  vendetta  occurred  in  Japan.  Yoritomo  organized 
a  grand  hunting  party  on  the  moors  at  the  southern  bnse  of  Fuji-yama.  Among 
those  that  accompanied  him  was  Kud5  Suketsune,  who  had  done  to  death  Spga 
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no  Sokeyami.  Tbit  latter 's  8Qiii8»  Sukenari  (oommonly  called  JOKV)  and  TMu* 
mune  (Gor5),  having  sworn  to  avenge  their  fiither,  brdce  into  Yaritomo  'a  eamp 
and  took  the  head  of  their  enemy.  The  elder  was  killed  in  the  enterprise;  the 
younger,  captured  and  behe«ded.  Yoritomo  would  fain  have  saved  GorS's 
Ufe,  though  the  youth  declared  his  resolve  not  to  survive  his  brother.  Rut  the 
Kamakura  chief  was  constrained  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  Suketsune  s  son. 
He,  however,  marked  his  upprc'ciation  of  Jfiro  and  Goro's  lilial  piety  by  enrefully 
observing  their  last  testament,  mid  by  exonerating  the  Soga  estatit  from  the  duty 
of  paying  tasns  in  onfer  funda  might  be  available  for  religious  rites  <m 
aocount  of  the  spiriiB  of  the  brothers. 

This  encouragement  of  fidelity  may  well  have  been  dictatod  by  selfish  policy 
rather  than  by  moral  conviction.  Yet  that  Yoritomo  took  ever\'  conspienous 
opportunity  of  asserting  the  principle  must  be  recorded.  Thus,  he  pul)hely 
declared  Yasuhira  a  traitor  for  having  done  to  death  enust,  Yoshitsune, 
thougli  m  so  doing  Yusuhira  obeyed  the  orders  of  Yoi  itumo  iinnsclf ;  lie  executed 
the  disloyal  retainer  who  took  Yasuhiru's  liead,  ihuugh  the  latter  was  then  a 
fugitive  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Kamakura  armies,  and  he  pardoned  Yuri 
HaehirO,  one  of  Yasuhva's  officers,  because  he  defended  Yasuhira's  reputaticn 
in  defiance  of  Yoritomo 's  anger. 

Gratitude  Yoritomo  never  failed  to  practise  within  the  limit  of  policy. 
Rumour  said  that  be  bad  falh  ii  in  his  first  battle  at  Ishibashi-yama.  Thereupon, 
Miura  Yoshiaki,  a  man  of  eight  >  -nine,  sent  out  all  his  sons  to  search  for  Yorito- 
mo 's  body,  and  closing  his  castle  in  the  face  of  the  Tnir  i  fnrees,  fell  fighting.  Yo- 
ritomo rt  p:iul  this  loyal  service  by  appointing:  Yoshiaki  s  son,  Wada  Yoshimori, 
to  l)e  betto  of  the  Samurai -dnkoro,  one  of  the  very  highest  posts  in  the  gift  of  the 
Kamakura  Government.  Again,  it  will  be  remembered  that  when,  as  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  Yoritomo  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  Kiyomori,  the  lad 's  life  was 
saved  tim>ugh  the  intercession  of  Elyomori's  step-mother,  Ike,  who  had  been 
prompted  by  Taira  no  Munekiyo.  After  the  fall  of  the  Taim,  Yoritomo  prayed 
the  Court  to  release  Ike's  son,  Yorimori,  and  to  restore  his  rank  and  estates, 
while  in  Munekiyo  *s  case  he  made  similar  ofTers  but  they  were  rejected. 

Towards  his  own  kith  and  kin,  however,  he  sliowed  himself  implacable.  In 
Yoshitsune 's  case  it  has  been  indicatod  thut  tln  re  was  much  to  awaken  Yorito- 
mo's  suspicions.  But  hi?  brother  Noriyori  liail  no  qualities  at  all  hkely  to  be 
dangerously  exercised.  A  commonplace,  simple-hearted  man,  he  was  living 
quietly  on  his  estate  in  Izu  when  false  news  came  that  Yoritomo  had  perished 
under  the  sword  of  the  Soga  brothers.  Yoritomo  *b  wife  being  prostrated  by  the 
intelligence,  Noriyori  bade  her  be  reassured  since  he,  Noriyori,  survived.  When 
this  came  to  Yoritomo 's  ears,  doubtless  in  a  very  exaggerated  form,  he  sent  a 
band  of  assas'<in«  who  killed  Noriyori.  Assassination  was  a  device  from  which 
the  Kamakura  chief  did  not  shrink  at  all.  It  has  been  shown  how  he  sent 
Tosabo  Shoshun  to  make  away  with  Yoshitsune  in  Kyoto,  and  W(^  now  see  him 
employmg  a  sinniar  mstrument  against  Noriyori,  as  he  did  also  against  his  half- 
brother,  Zensei.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  his  deliberate  policy  to  remove 
every  potential  obstacle  to  the  accession  of  his  own  sons.  Many  historians 
agree  in  ascribing  these  cruelties  to  jealousy.  But  though  Yoritomo  might 
have  been  jealous  of  Yoshitsune,  he  couhl  not  possibly  have  experienced  any 
access  of  such  a  sentiment  with  repnrd  to  Noriyori  or  Zensei. 

Towards  religion,  it  would  seem  that  his  attitiide  was  sincere.  Not  in  Kyoto 
and  Kamakura  alone  did  he  adopt  drastic  mcasun  s  for  tlie  restoration  or  erection 
of  temples  and  shrines,  but  also  throughout  the  provinces  he  exerte^.  ^,^e<f^*(^QooIe 
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powerful  influence  in  the  same  cause.  He  himself  eontributed  large  sums  for  the 
purpose,  and  at  his  instance  the  Courts  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Bukiifu  granted 
special  rights  and  privilegi'S  to  bonzes  who  went  about  the  country  collecting 
subscriptions.  Thus  encouraged,  the  prirsts  worivod  with  coiispicuou.s  zeal, 
and  by  men  like  Mongaku,  Jujren,  Eisai,  and  their  comrades  not  only  were  many 
impusiiig  fanes  erected  and  many  images  cast,  but  aUo  roads  were  opened, 
barboim  constructed,  and  bridges  baih.  Yoritomo  Imew  ivlist  an  important 
part  religion  had  contributed  in  past  ages  to  the  country 's  national  developmenti 
and  he  did  not  ne^ect  to  utilise  its  services  in  the  interests,  fiist,  of  the  nation's 
prosperity  and,  secondly,  of  the  Bakufu*a  popularity.  Incidentally  all  this 
building  of  fanes  and  restoration  of  palaces  promoted  in  no  small  degree  the 
development  of  art,  pure  and  applierl.  Experts  in  every  line  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  many  masterpieces  of  arehitceture  and  sculpture  enriched  tlie  era. 
These  reflected  the  change  which  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  imder^oing  in  its 
passage  from  the  delicacy  and  weakness  of  the  Kujiwara  type  to  the  strength, 
direetnesBi  and  dignity  of  the  dtufti's  code. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
THE  KAMAKURA  BAKUPU 

ABDICATION  OF  CQ-TOBA 

In  the  year  1 198;  the  Emperor  Qo-Toba  a1  xlicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 

son,  who  reigned  during  twelve  years  (1199-1210)  under  the  name  of  Tsurhi- 
mikado,  cighty-tiiird  sovereign.  Of  Go-Toba  much  will  be  said  by  and  by. 
It  will  suffice  to  note  here,  however,  that  his  abdication  was  altogether  voluntary. 
Ascending  the  throne  in  1184,  at  the  age  of  four,  he  had  pa.'ssed  the  next  eight 
years  as  a  mere  puppet  manipulated  by  his  grandfather,  Gu-Shirakawa,  the 
cloistered  Emperor,  and  on  the  latter 'a  death  in  1192,  Go-Toba  fell  into  many  of 
the  faults  of  youth.  But  at  eighteen  he  became  ambitious  of  governing  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  and  as  he  judged  that  this  could  be  accomplished  better  from 
the  Inchu  (retired  palace)  than  from  the  throne,  he  abdicated  without  consulting 
the  Kamakura  Bakufii.  It  is  more  than  probaljle  that  Yoritomo  would  have 
made  his  iiifUience  felt  on  this  occasion  hud  any  irregularity  furnislied  a  pretext. 
But  the  advisers  of  the  Kyoto  Court  were  careful  that  everythni^z;  should  be  in 
order,  and  the  Kauiakura  chief  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from  his  habitually 
reverent  attitude  towards  the  Throne. 


YORIIYE.  THE  LADY  MASA,  AND  HOJO  TOKIMASA 

On  the  demise  of  Yoritomo  (1199),  his  eldest  son,  Yoriiye,  succeeded  to  the 
compound  ofhce  of  lord  high  constable  and  chief  land-steward  {sd-shugo-jitd)^ 
his  investiture  .shu(jun  being  deferred  until  Kyoto 's  sanction  could  be  obtained. 
Yoriiye  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  he  had  for  chief  adviser  Hatakeyama 
Shigetada,  appointed  to  the  post  by  Yoritomo 's  will,  lie  inherited  nothing  of 
his  father  'a  sagacity.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  not  possess  even  average  ability, 
and  hia  thoughts  were  occupied  almost  uniquely  with  physical  pleasures.  His 
mother.  Mass,  astute,  crafty,  resourceful,  and  heroic,  wdl  understood  the  de- 
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ficiency  of  his  moral  endowments,  but  as  her  second  son,  Sanctomo,  wag  only 
seven  years  old,  Yoriiye's  accession  presented  itself  in  ihv  liglit  of  a  necessity. 
Shp  thorefore  dt  torniincd  to  give  him  every  possible  aid.  Kven  during  her 
husband's  life  she  hod  wielded  iimiionse  influence,  and  this  was  now  greatly 
augmoited  by  the  aituatioii.  She  shaved  her  bead — after  the  manner  of  the 
doistered  Emperors — and  taking  the  name  of  NM-no-ama,  virtually  assumed 
charge  of  the  Bahrfu  admimstration  in  association  with  her  father,  HojO  Toki- 
masa. 

Exactly  what  part  this  remarkable  man  acted  in  the  episodes  of  Yoritomo  *8 
career,  can  never  be  known.  He  exerted  his  influence  so  secretly  that  contempo- 
rary historians  took  little  note  of  him;  and  while,  in  view  of  his  final  record,  some 
see  in  him  the  spirit  that  prompted  Yoritomo 's  merciless  extirpation  of  his  own 
relatives,  others  decline  to  credit  him  with  such  far-seeing  cruelty,  aiiu  iiuld  that 
his  ultimately  attempted  usurpations  were  inspired  solely  by  fortuitous  oppor- 
tunity which  owed  nothing  to  his  contrivance.  Wherever  the  truth  may  lie 
as  between  these  views,  it  is  certain  that  after  Yoritomo 's  death,  HojO  Tokimasa 
conspired  to  remove  the  Minamoto  from  the  scene  and  to  replace  them  with  the 
HOjO. 

THE  Z>EUBERATIVB  COUNCIL 

The  whole  coterie  of  illustrious  men  —  legislators,  administrator.s,  and 
generals  —  whom  Yoritomo  had  assembled  at  Kamakura,  was  formed  into  a 
council  of  thirteen  members  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  BahtSu  after  his  death. 
This  body  of  councillors  included  Tokimasa  and  his  son,  Yoshitoki;  Oye  no  Hiro- 
moto,  Miyoshi  Yasunobu,  Nakahara  Cbikayoshi,  ^liura  Yoshizumi,  Wada 
Yoshimori,  Hiki  Yoshikaeu,  and  five  others.  But  though  they  deliberated,  they 
did  not  decide.  A 1 1  final  decision  required  the  endorsement  of  the  lady  Masa  and 
her  father,  HOjd  Tokimasa. 

DEATH  OF  YORUYB 

Yoriiye  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Bakufu  for  three  years  before  his  commis- 
sion of  shdgun  came  from  KyOto,  and  in  the  following  year  (1203),  he  was  attacked 
by  a  malady  which  threatened  to  end  fatally.  The  question  of  the  succession 
thus  acquired  immediate  importance.  Yoriiye 's  eldest  son,  Ichinian,  the  natural 
heir,  was  only  three  years  old,  and  Yoritomo 's  second  son,  Sanetomo,  was  in 
hiseleventh  year.  In  this  balance  of  claims,  HOjo  Tokimasa  saw  his  op])ortunity. 
He  would  divide  the  Minamoto  power  by  way  of  preliminar}'  to  suppluni  ini^  it . 
Marshailijig  arpniments  ba.sed  chiefly  on  the  advisal»ility  of  averting  an  armed 
struggle,  he  persuafled  the  lady  Masa  to  endor.se  a  compromise,  namely,  that 
to  Sanetomo  should  be  given  the  ollice  oi  laatl-ssteward  in  thirty-eight  provinces 
of  the  Kwansai ;  while  to  Ichiman  should  be  secured  the  title  of  dogun  and  the 
offices  of  lord  high  constable  and  land-steward  in  twenty-eight  provinces  of  the 
KwantO. 

Now  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Ichiman  was  Hiki  Yoshikazu,  a  captain 
who  had  won  high  renown  in  the  days  of  Yoritomo.  Learning  of  the  projected 
partition  and  appf'-i^iting  the  grave  effect  it  must  produce  on  the  fortunes  of  his 
grandson,  Hiki  coniniissioned  his  daughter  to  relate  the  whole  story  to  Y'oriiye, 
and  applied  himsi  lf  to  organize  a  plot  for  the  de.struct ion  of  the  Hojd.  But  the 
facts  came  to  the  lady  Miisa's  ears,  and  she  lost  no  time  in  communicating  them 
to  Tokimasa,  who,  with  characteristic  promptitude,  invited  Hild  to  a  conference 
and  had  him  assassinated.  Thereupon,  Hiki's  son,  Munetomo^  assembled  all 
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his  retainers  and  entraielied  himself  in  Ichiman'g-inanBioii,  utoe,  being  present- 
ly b^c^ed  by  an  overwheliniug  force  of  Tokimofia's  pArtinDB,  he  set  fire  to  the 

house  and  pcrii^hid  with  tlie  chihl,  Irhiman,  and  with  many  brave  soldiers. 
The  dt'uth  of  his  son.  of  bis  fatb»'r~in-hi\v,  and  of  his  brothcr-in-hiw  profoundly 
affectefi  Voriiyp.  iie  aiu-mpted  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  grandfather, 
Uokiijiiafea,  bill  his  eniiiisaries  suffert-d  a  signal  defeat,  and  he  himself,  being  now 
completely  discredited,  was  constrained  to  follow  his  mother,  Masa's,  advice, 
namely,  to  take  the  tosBuro  and  retire  to  the  monaBter^r'ShlUen-ji  is  Isu.  '  "There 
he  was  followed  and  muidcued  by  Tokunaia 'a: agents.  It  ia  apptreat  that 
throughout  these  intrigues  the  lady  Masa  made  no  resolute  attempt  to  support 
her  first-born.  She  recognised  in  him  &  source  of  weaknen  rather  than  of 
strength  to  the  Minamoto. 


After  Yoriiye's  retirement,  in  1204,  to  the  monastery  in  T/h,  Masa,  with  ihp 
concurrence  of  her  father,  Tokimasa,  decidt^l  on  t  he  aenessiun  of  her  second  son, 
Sanetomo,  then  in  his  twelf lli  year,  and  application  for  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  MgtM  having  been  duly  made,  a  favourable  and  speedy  reply  was  re- 
ceived from  Kyoto.  The  most  hnportant  feature  of  the  arrangement  was  that 
HojO  Tokimasa  became  thikkm,  or  milHaiy  regent,  and  thus  wielded  greater 
powers  than  ever — poweiB  which  he  qnidkly  proceeded  to  abuse  for  revolution* 
ary  purposes.  His  policy  was  to  remove  from  his  path,  by  any  and  every  meas- 
ure, all  potential  o]).staoles  to  t  he  consummation  of  his  ambition. 

Amons?  these  obstacles  were  the  lady  Ma.«$a  and  t  he  new  shdguv,  Banetomo. 
So  long  as  these  two  lived,  the  Yoritomo  family  could  count  on  the  alh^gianoe 
of  the  Kwanto,  and  so  long  as  that  allegiance  remained  intact,  the  elevation  of 
the  H6j5  to  the  seats  of  supreme  authority  could  not  be  compassed.  Furtlier, 
the  substitution  of  Hojd  for  Mmamoto  must  be  gradual.  Nothing  abrupt  would 
be  tolerable.  Now  the  H0j5  ehief 'a  second  -wife,  Maki,  had  borne  to  him  a 
daughter  who  married  Min^oto  Tomomasa,  ^ovemor  of  MusSshi  and  lord 
constable  of  Kydto,  in  which  city  he  was  serving  wlu  n  history  first  takes  promi- 
nent notice  of  him.  This  lady  Maid  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  type  ais 
her  step-daughter,  Masa.  Both  posscppod  hijih  courage  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments of  an  extraordinary  order,  and  both  wer(^  profoundly  ambitious.  Maki 
BHVV  no  reason  why  her  huRhand,  Hojo  Tokimasa,  should  lend  all  his  great 
influence  to  support  the  degenerate  scions  of  one  of  his  family  in  preference  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  representative  of  the  other  branch.  Tomomasa  was 
both  able  and  distinguished.  By  a  prompt  and  vlgoroos  exercise  of  military 
talent  he  had  crushed  a  Heike  rising  in  Ise,  which  had  threatened  for  a  time  to 
become  perilously  formidable.  His  mother  may  well  have  believed  herKclf 
justified  in  representing  to  HOjO  Tokimasa  that  such  a  man  would  make  a  much 
better  Minamoto  shogun  than  the  half-witted  lilxrtine,  Yoriiyc,  or  the  untried 
boy,  Sanetomo.  It  has  been  inferred  that  her  ])loa(iing  was  in  Tokimasa 's  ears 
when  lie  sent  a  band  of  assas.sins  to  murder  Yoriiye  in  the  Shuzen-ji  monastery, 
liowt  i'er  that  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doul)t  that  the  Ilojo  chief,  in  the  closing 
episotles  of  his  career,  favoured  the  progeny  of  his  second  wife,  Maki,  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  his  daughter,  Masa. 

Having  ''remdved"  Yoriiye,  he  extended  the  same  fate  to  Hatakeyama 
Shigetadai  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  trusted  servants  of  Yoritomo.  Shigetada 
would  never  have  conniv(Hl  at  any  measure  inimical  to  the  intmsts  of  his  de- 
ceased master.  Therefore,  he  was  put  out  of  the  way.  Then  the  oonaoitstom 
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fixed  their  eyos  upon  Sanetomo.  The  twelve-year-old  boy  was  to  be  invited  to 
MinnTtioto  Tumomasa's  mansion  aiid  there  destroyrd.  This  was  the  lady 
Maki  ri  jilan.  The  lady  Masa  discovered  it,  and  hastened  to  secure  Sanetomo 's 
safety  l)y  carrying  him  to  the  house  of  her  brotiier,  Yoshitoki,  The  j>oiitical 
career  of  Hojo  Tokimaaa  ended  here.  He  had  to  take  the  tonsure,  surrender  his 
post  of  regent  and  go  into  exile  in  Isu,  where  he  diedt  in  1215,  after  a  deeade 
of  obflcurity.  As  for  Minamoto  Tomomasa,  he  was  Idlled  in  Kyoto  by  troope 
de^tched  for  the  purpose.  This  conflict  in  1205,  though  HOjft  Tokimasa  and 
Minamoto  Tomomasa  figured  so  largely  in  it,  is  by  some  historians  regarded  aa 
amply  a  conflict  between  the  ladies  Maki  and  Masa.  These  two  women  certain- 
ly occupied  a  prominent  place  on  the  stage  of  events,  >>i)t  t}u>  figure  behind  the 
scenes  was  the  while-liaired  intriguer,  Tokimasa.  irlaci  the  lady  Maki 's  son-in- 
law  succeeded  Saiir  tomo,  tiie  former  would  liave  been  the  next  victim  of  Tokima- 
sa s  ambition,  whereafter  the  field  would  have  been  open  for  the  grand 
climacteric,  the  supremacy  of  the  HOjd. 

hOjo  yoshitoki 

Crafty  and  astute  as  was  H0j5  Tokimasa,  hia  son  Yoshitoki  excelied  him  in 

both  of  those  attributes  as  well  as  in  prescience.  It  was  to  the  mansion  of 
Yoshitoki  that  Sanetomo  was  carried  for  safety  when  his  life  was  menaced  by 
the  wiles  of  Tokinmsa.  Yet  in  thus  espousing  the  cause  of  ins  sister,  Masa,  and 
his  nephew,  feauttunio,  against  his  father,  Tokimasa,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Tomomasa,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Yoshitoki 's  motive  was  loyalty  to  the 
house  of  Yoritomo*  On  the  eontrary,  everything  goes  to  show  thnt  he  would 
have  associated  himself  with  his  father's  oonspiracy  had  he  not  deemed  the  time 
premature  and  the  method  climisy.  He  waited  patiently,  and  when  the  occasion 
arrived,  he  "  covered  his  tracks  with  infinite  skill  while  marohing  always  towaniB 
the  goal  of  Tokimasa 's  ambition. 

The  first  to  bo  "removed"  was  Wada  Yos^imori,  whom  Yoritomo  had 
gratef ull>'  ai)iK)inted  hi  tto  of  the  Samurai-dokoro.  Yoritomo  'seldest  son,  Yoriiye, 
had  left  two  sons,  Kug>o  and  Senju-maru.  The  former  had  taken  the  tonsure 
after  his  father 's  and  elder  brotiier  s  deaiiis,  iii  1204,  but  the  cause  of  the  latter 
was  espoused  with  arms  by  a  Shinano  magnate,  Isumi  Chikabira*  in  1213.  On 
Wada  Yoshimori,  as  hettd  of  the  Samttrai-dokoro,  devolved  the  duty  of  quelling 
this  revolt.  He  did  so  effectually,  but  in  the  disposition  of  the  insurixents' 
property,  the  shikken,  Yoshitoki,  contrived  to  drive  Wada  to  open  rebellion.  He 
attacked  the  mansion  of  the  Mf/un  and  the  shikken,  captured  and  burned  the 
former,  chiefly  through  the  prowess  of  his  giant  son,  Asahina  Saburo;  but  was 
defeated  and  ultimately  killed,  Senju-maru,  though  only  thirteen  years  old,  being 
condemned  to  death  on  the  pretext  that  his  name  had  been  us(  d  to  foment  the 
insurrection!  After  this  convenient  episode,  Yoshitoki  supplemented  his  office 
of  ahikkcn  with  that  of  betid  of  the  Samurai-dokoro^  thus  becoming  supreme  in 
miUtai  y  and  civil  affairs  alike. 

• 

DEATH  OF  SANETOMO 

How  far  Sanetomo  appreciated  the  situation  thus  created  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  d(»termining.  The  sentiment  of  pity  evoked  hy  b'-  tragic  fate  has 
been  projected  too  strongly  upon  the  pages  of  his  annals  to  lea\ c  them  (^uite 

l^ibie.   He  h&d  seen  his  eider  brother  and  two  of  the  latter  s  three  sons  done  to 
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death.  He  had  seen  the  "removal **  of  several  of  bl>  futherli  most  trusted  lieu- 
tenants. He  had  scon  the  gradual  iip})iiihling  of  the  Hojo  power  on  this  hecatomb 
of  victims.  That  he  perceiv(>d  s<n!vt  hing  of  his  own  rlani^er  would  seem  to  be  a 
natural  iniL'rencc.  Yet  if  he  entertained  mich  apprehensions,  lie  never  com- 
municated them  to  hia  mother,  Masa,  who,  from  her  place  of  high  prestige  and 
connnanding  intelleet,  could  have  reshaped  the  issue. 

Tho  fact  would  appear  to  be  that  H6j5  Yoshitoki's  mtrigues  were  too  subtle 
for  the  perception  of  SaneUmio  or  even  of  the  lady  Masa.  Yoshitold  had  learned 
ail  ibe  kesons  of  eraft  and  cunning  t  hat  hia  father  oould  teach  and  had  supple- 
mented them  from  the  resouroee  of  his  own  marvellously  fertile  mind.  His 
uniformly  successful  ])raetiee  was  to  sacrifiee  the  agents  of  his  crimes  in  order 
to  hide  his  own  connexion  with  thrni,  and  never  to  soi^e  an  opportunity  until 
its  possibilities  were  fully  developed.  Tokimasa  had  lrii2;in'd  ignorance  of  his 
daughter's  lim'mn  with  Yoritomo,  but  had  made  it  the  0(  t  asion  to  raise  an  army 
which  could  be  directed  either  against  Yoritomo  or  in  his  suppoi  t»  as  events 
ordered.  There  are  strong  rsaaow  to  think  that  the  vendetta  of  iihe  Soga  brolli- 
ers  was  instigaited  by  Tokfanasa  and  Yoshitoki,  and  that  Yoritomo  was  intended 
to  be  the  ultimate  victim. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  intrigues  which  led  to  the  deaths  of 
Yoriiye  and  two  of  his  sons,  of  Hatakeyama  Shigetada,  of  Minamoto  Tomomasa, 
of  Wada  Yoshimori,  and  of  many  a  mmor  partisan  of  the  Yoritomo  faniily.  In 
the  pursuit  of  his  sinister  design,  there  came  a  time  when  Yosli  it  <  )ki  iiad  to  elioose 
between  hia  father  and  his  sister.  He  sacrificed  the  former  uiiliesitatingly,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  such  a  choice  helped  materially  to  hide  from  the  lady 
Masa  the  true  purport  of  his  doings.  For  that  it  did  remain  hidden  from  her 
till  the  end  is  proved  by  her  failure  to  guard  the  life  of  Sanetomo,  her  own  son, 
and  by  her  subsequent  oo-operation  with  his  slayer,  Yoshitoki,  her  brother, 
A  mother's  heart  would  never  wittingly  have  prompted  such  a  course. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Sanetomo  provoked  the  resentment  of  Masa  and 
Yoshitoki  by  accepting  high  ofhces  conferred  on  him  by  Kyoto  ^ — rhnnogon, 
and  general  of  t  he  licft  division  of  the  guards  —  in  defiance  of  Yoritomo 's  motto, 
"Wield  {ujwcr  in  fact  but  never  in  name,"  and  contrary  to  remonstrances 
addressed  to  him  through  the  agency  of  Oye  no  Hiromoto.  There  is  also  a 
tradition  thafe,  under  pretense  of  visiting  C^ina  in  the  company  of  a  Chmese 
bouse,  Chen  Hosiang,  he  planned  escape  to^  the  Khuai  oi^  GhfigokQ  (central 
Japan),  there  to  organise  armed  resistoiice  to  the  HojO  designs.  But  it  is  Vety 
doubtful  whether  these  pages  of  history^  especially  the  latter,  should  not  be 
regarded  in  the  main  as  fiction.  Sanetomo  was  too  much  of  a  h'ffirafcur  to  be 
an  a  -tute  politician,  and  what  eluded  the  observation  of  his  lynx-eyed  mother 
might  well  escape  his  perception. 

In  1217,  Yoshitoki  invited  Kugyd  from  Ky5to  and  appointed  him  to  be 
b€itd  of  the  shrine  of  Hachiman  (the  god  of  War)  which  stood  on  the  hill  of 
Tsurugaoka  overlooking  the 'town  of  Kamakura.  Kugyd  was  the  seecrad  and 
oidy  remaining  legitimate  sonof  Yotfiye.  He  had  seen  his  father  and  hi^  two 
brothers  done  to  death,  and  he  himself  had  been  obliged  to  enter  religion,  all  of 
which  misfortunes  he  had  been  taught  by  Yoshitoki 's  agents' to  ascribe  to  the 
partisans  of  his  uncle,  Sanetomo.  Longing  for  revenge,  the  young  friar  waited. 
His  opportunity  r:\mp  early  in  1219.  Sanetomo,  having  been  nominated  minis- 
ter of  the  Left  l)y  ihv  Kyoto  Court,  had  to  repair  to  the  Tsurugaoka  shrine  to 
render  thanks  to  the  patron  deity  of  his  fainily.  The  time  wns  fixed  for  ten 
0  'clock  on  the  night  of  February  12th.    Oye  no  Hiromoto,  who  had  cognizande 
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of  the  plot,  h\d  his  guilty  knowledge  by  offering  counsels  of  caution.  He  advised 
that  the  function  should  be  deferred  uutil  (hiyligiit,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
sh3gun  should  wear  armour.  ^Minunioto  Nakiiakira  cunibatted  both  proposals 
and  they,  were  rejected.  Sanetomo  had  a  vague  preseatiuieut  of  peril,  lie 
gave  a  lock  of  his  hair  to  one  of  his  squires  and  composed  a  ooDfilet: — 

Though  I  am  forth  and  SQM, 

And  tenant Ifss  my  homo; 
Forget  not  thou  tlie  Spring, 
OhI  plnm  tree  by  the  eaw. 

Then  he  set  out,  escorted  by  a  thousand  troopers,  his  sword  of  State  borne 

by  the  regent,  Yoshitoki.    But  at  the  entrance  to  the  shrine  Yoshitoki  turned 

back,  pretending  to  be  sick  and  giving  the  sword  to  Nakaakira.  Notliing 

untoward  oecurrcd  until,  the  rcrf-mony  Ix'ing  concluded,  Sanetomo  had  begun 

to  descend  a  broad  flight  of  stone  stei).s  that  hn!  from  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

Then  suddenly  Kug>o  sprang  out,  killed  Sanetomo  and  Nakaakira,  carrying  oflf 

the  head  of  the  former,  and,  having  announced  himself  as  his  father 's  avenger, 

sueceeded  in  effecting  his  escape.  .  But  he  had  been  the  agent  of  Yo^itoki's 

erime,  and  his  survival  would  have  been  ineonvenient.  TherefoWi  when  he 

appealed  to  the  Miura  mansion  for  aid,  emissaries  were  sent  by  the  regent 's  order 

to  welcome  and  to  slay  him.  Sanetcnno  perished  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 

All  accounts  agree  that  he  was  not  a  mere  poet  —  though  his  skill  in  that  line 

was  remarkable  —  but  that  lie  also  pof;ses>i<d  administrative  talent;  that  he 

strove  earnestly  to  live  up,  and  make  his  oiln  (  rs  live  up,  to  the  ideals  of  his 

father,  Yoritomo,  and  that  he  never  wittingly  committed  an  injustice. 

ESTABLISHMiuNT  OF  THE  HOJO  R£G£NCY 

Thus,  after  three  generations  occupying  a  period  of  only  forty  years,  the 
Minamoto  family  was  ruined,  and  the  reins  of  power  were  eflfectually  transferrfnl 
to  linjo  h:uids.  It  would  ye<'m  natural,  in  th(^  se(|uenee  of  events,  that  the  ottice 
of  shuyun  should  now  dejicend  to  the  Hojo.  But  Vo!?hitoki  understood  that  such 
a  measure  would  convict  him  of  having  contrived  the  dowuiuii  of  Yoritomo 's 
progeny  in  Hojo  interests.  Therefore  a  step  was  taken,  worthy  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  lady  Masa  and  her  brother,  the  regent.  The  BtAvJu  petiiadned  the  KyOto 
Court  to  appoint  an  Imperial  prince  to  the  post  of  Mquil  That  would  have 
.invested  the  Kamakura  Government  with  new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
But  the  ex-£mperor,  Go>Toba,  upon  wlwm  it  devolved  to  decide  the  fate  of 
this  petition,  rejected  it  incontinently. 

His  Majesty,  as  will  present  ly  be  seen,  was  seekitig  to  contrive  tiie  downfall 
of  the  Bakufu,  and  tlie  itlua  of  asisociatiiig  one  of  his  own  sons  with  its  fortunes 
muist  have  revolted  him.  In  the  face  of  this  rebuff,  nothing  remained  for  the 
Bakufu  except  recourse  to  the  descendants  of  the  Minamoto Jn  .the  female  line. 
Yoritomo 's  elder  sister  had  married  into  the  Fujiwara  fannly,  tod  her  greatk 
grandson,  Yoritsune)  a  diOd  of  two,  was  earned  to  Ksmalrafa  aad  installed  as 
the  head  of  the  Minamoto*  Not  until  12il6,  however,  was  he  invested  with  the 
title  of  8hdgu7i.  and  in  that  interval  of  seven  years  a  momentaus  chapter  wis 
added  to  th»  histoiiy  of  Japsn. 

THE  SHORYC  struggle 

The  Shokyu  era  (1219-1222)  gave  its  name  to  a  memorable  conflict  between 
Kyoto  and  Kamakura.  Affairs  in      Imperial  capital  were  ruled  at  that  time 
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by  the  ex-Emperor,  Go-Toba.  We  have  seen  how,  in  1198,  he  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  tson,  Tsuchiniikado.  It  is  not  inii)osrsihle  that  the  idta  of 
rebelling,  tiooner  or  later,  against  the  Bakufu  liad  begun  to  germinate  in  the  mind 
of  Go-Toba  at  that  date,  but  the  probability  isj  that,  in  laying  a&ide  tiie 
sceptre,  his  dominant  aim  was  to  enjoy  the  sweeta  of  power  without  its 
raqx>iialMUti«B|  and  to  obtain  leisure  for  pursuing  polite  accomplishments  in 
which  he  excelled*  His  procedure,  however,  ecaustituted  a  alight  to  the  Bakufu, 
for  the  change  of  sovereign  was  accomplished  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
Kaniakura.  Tsuchiniikado  was  a  l^by  oi  three  at  the  time  of  his  accession. 
He  had  been  chosen  hy  lot  from  among  three  sons  of  Go-Toba,  but  the  choice 
displeased  the  latter,  and  in  1210,  'I'snehimikado,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was 
compelled  to  al>dicate  in  favour  of  hi:?  younger  brother,  Juntoku,  aged  thirteen, 
the  eighty-fourth  occupant  of  the  tlirone.  Again,  Kaiimkuj  a  u  as  not  consulted; 
but  the  neglect  evoked  no  remonstrance,  for  Sanetomo  held  the  post  of  ^liugun 
at  the  time,  and  Sanetomo  alwa^  maintained  an  attitude  of  deference  towards 
the  Imperial  Court  which  had  nominated  him  to  high  office. 

Juntoku  held  the  sceptre  eleven  years,  and  then  (1221)  he,  too,  abdicated  at 
his  father's  request.  V(Ty  different  considerations,  howev^,  were  operative  on 
this  occasion.  Go-Toba  had  now  definitely  resolved  to  try  armed  conclusions 
with  the  liakufu,  and  he  desired  to  have  the  assistance  of  his  favourite  son, 
Juntoku.  Thus  three  cloistered  Emperors  had  tiieir  palaces  in  Kyoto  sinuiltane- 
ously.  They  were  distinguished  as  Hon-in  (Gto-Toba),  Chu-in  (Tsuchinnkado) 
and  Shin-dn  ^  (Juntoku).  As  for  the  occupant  of  the  throne,  ChukyS  (eighty- 
fifth  sovereign)  he  was  a  boy  of  two,  the  son  of  Juntoku.  Much  has  been 
written  about  Go-Toba  by  romanticists  and  little  by  sober  historians.  The 
pathos  of  his  fate  tends  to  obscure  his  true  character.  That  he  was  gifted  with 
exceptional  versatility  is  scarcely  queBtionable;  but  that  he  lacked  all  the 
qualities  making  for  greatness  appears  equallj'  certain.  That  his  instincts  were 
so  cruel  as  to  make  him  derive  pleasure  from  scenes  of  human  sufFering,  such  as 
the  torture  of  a  prisoner,  may  have  been  due  to  a  neurotic  condition  induced  by 
early  excesses,  but  it  must  always  stand  to  his  discredit  that  he  had  neither 
j  udgment  to  ^imate  opportunities  nor  abihty  to  create  them. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  conditions  which  contributed  mainly  to  the  ShdkyU 
strtiggle  had  theirorigin  in  the  system  of  land  supervision  instituted  by  Yoritomo 
at  the  uostance  of  Oye  no  Hiromoto.  The  con  stables  and  the  stewards  de^atched 
by  the  Bakufu  to  the  provinces  interfered  irksomely  with  private  rights  oi 
property,  and  thus  there  was  gradually  engendered  a  sentiment  of  discontent, 
espeeiaily  among  those  who  owcmI  their  estates  to  Imperial  benevolence.  A 
w(ll-known  record  {Tai-hei-ki)  says:  "In  early  morn  the  stars  that  linger  in 
the  firmament  gradually  lose  their  brilliancy,  even  though  the  sun  has  not  yet 
speared  above  the  luMinm.  .  The  mSitary  f  ^miUes  did  not  wantimly  show  con* 
Umpt  towards  the  Court.  But  in  some  districts  the  stewards  were  more  powers 
ful  than  the  owners  of  the  estates,  and  the  constables  were  more  respected 
the  provincial  governors.  Thus  insensibly  tbe.infiuence  of  the -Court  waned 
day  by  day  and  that  of  the  military  waxed." 

There  were  other  causes  also  at  work.  They  are  thus  Fnimraarized  by  the 
Kamnkura  Jidaishi:  "The  conditions  of  the  time  call(Ml  two  parties  into 
existence:  the  Kyoto  party  and  the  niilitary  party.  To  the  former  belonged  not 
only  many  officials  of  Shinto  shrines,  priests  of  Buddhist  temples,  and  managers 

['  Hon-in  sigai&es  the  original  recluse;"  Chu'iH,  the  "middle  reeluse;"  and  Shin'in  *'  the 
new  reduse."] ... 
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of  private  mano'-,  hut  also  a  feAv  nominal  retainers  of  iho  Bukuju.  Those  last 
included  men  who,  liaving  occupicf!  yiosts  in  the  Iniijcriul  c{»i)ital  for  a  long  time, 
had  learned  to  regard  the  Court  wiiii  gi  aiitude ;  others  who  had  special  grievances 
against  the  Bakuju,  and  yet  others  who,  having  lost  their  cotBtes,  were  ready  to 
adopt  any  means  of  recovering  them.  The  famtiy  system  the  time  paid  no 
heed  to  primogemtnre.  Parents  fixed  the  siMoefiaion  by  favouritism,  and  made 
such  cBvisions  as  seemed  eaepedient  in  their  eyes.  Dunlig  &  parent's  lifetime 
there  could  be  no  appeal  nor  any  remonstrance.  But  no  sooner  was  a  father's 
toMil^stone  about  to  be  erected,  than  his  children  engaged  in  disputes  or  appealed 
to  the  roiirf  Therefore  the  Bnlnifri,  seeking  to  correct  this  evil  state  of  affairs, 
issued  an  order  that  the  members  of  a  family  should  he  .suh.s('r\ii'nt  to  the 
directions  of  the  eldest  son;  which  order  was  followed,  ui  1202,  by  a  law  providing 
that  disputes  between  brothers  must  be  eompromifled,  and  biy  another,  in  1214, 
ruling  that  applications  for  offieiid  posts  must  fa«re  the  approval  of  the  members 
of  the  applicants  'family  in  CNmolave  instead  of  beingBubmitted  cHreet,  as  thereto- 
fore. Under  such  a  system  of  family  autocracy  it  frequently  happened  thi^  men 
were  oust(  d  from  all  share  in  their  paternal  estates,  and  these  men,  carrjing  their 
genealogical  tables  constantly  in  their  pockets,  were  ready  to  join  in  any  enter- 
prise that  might  better  tlu  ir  circumstances.  Henoe  the  Shdkyu  struggle  may  l)^ 
said  to  have  been,  politically,  a  collision  between  the  Imperial  Court  and  the 
Bakufu,  Aiid,  socially,  a  protest  against  iumiiy  autocrac>'." 

The  murder  of  Sanetomo  inspired  the  Onnt  with  strong  hope  that  a  suicidal 
feud  had  commenced  at  Kamakura,  and  when  the^'Fujiwara  baby,  Yoritsune^ 
was  sent  thither,  peace-loving  politicians  entertained  lut  idea  that  the  civil  and 
the  military  administration  would  soon  be  found  (  <  penating.  But  neither 
event  made  any  chanj]!:e  in  the  situation.  The  lady  Masa  and  her  brother  re* 
mained  as  powerful  as  ever  and  as  oarclo-^s  of  the  Court 's  dig:nity. 

Two  events  now  occurred  which  materially  hastmed  a  rupture.  One  was 
connected  with  an  e^state,  in  the  province  of  Settsu,  conferred  })y  (io-Toba  on  a 
favourite  —  a  shirabyoshi,  "white  measure-marker,"  as  a  dimseme  of  those  days 
was  called.  The  landnsteward  of  tfa^  estate  treated  its  Owner,  Katnegiku, 
with  contumely,  and  Qo-Tobs  was  sufficiently  infatuated  to -lodge  a  protest, 
which  elicited  from  Kamalnmi  an  unceremoaaous  negative.  One  of  the  flaghmt 
abuses  of  the  time  was  the  sal6  of  c^ees  to  Court  ladies,  and  the  Bakufu*$ 
attitude  in  the  affair  of  the  Settsu  estates  amounted  to  an  indirect  condemnation 
of  such  evil  practices.  But  Go-Toba,  profoundly  incensed,  applied  himself  from 
that  day  to  mustering  soldiers  and  practiHinp;  military  tactics.  The  second 
incident  whicli  precipitated  an  n))i)f'al  to  arms  wae^  tl^o  confiscation  of  a  manor 
owned  by  a  bushi  named  Nishina  MoritO,  who,  tiiuugii  a  retainer  {kenin)  of  the 
Bakttfu,  had  taken  service  at  the  Imperial  Court.  -Qd-Tobar^ked  tha^  the 
estate  should  be  restored,  but  Yoshitold  -fial^  refused.  '  It  waa^^  iltol}  tha% 
Qo-Toba  contrived  the  abdication  of  bis  son,  Juntoku,  a  yodng  man  of  twenty* 
four,  poesesshig,  apparently,  all  the  qualities  that  make  for  success  in  war,  and 
thereafter  an  Imperial  decree  deprived  Yoshitoki  of  his  offices  and  declared  him 
a  rebel.  The  die  was  now  cast.  Troops  were  summoned  from  all  parts  of  the 
£mpiro  to  attack  Kamakura,  and  a  motley  crowd  mustered  iu  Kyoto. 

STEPS  tAKEUt  BY  THE  BAKUPU- 

It  was  on  Juno  6, 1221,  that  the  Imperial  decree  outlawing  Yoshitoki 
appeared,  and  three  days  later  Kamakura  was  informed  of  the  eventL  The  lai^ 
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Htm  a(fc       fltimmoiied  ikeieaidiiig  generals  of  the  Bakvfu  to  lier  presence  and 

addressed  them  thus :  "To-day  the  time  of  parting  has  come.  You  know  well 
what  kind  of  work  the  late  shogun,  my  husband,  accompli.shed.  But  elandereia 
have  misled  the  sovereign  and  arc  Hofking  to  dfstroy  tiie  Kwantf)  institutions. 
If  you  have  not  forgottrii  the  favours  of  tiie  df  cpased  shogun,  you  will  join  hearts 
and  hands  to  punisii  the  trathicers  and  to  prciierve  the  old  order.  But  if  any  of 
you  wLsh  to  proee«*d  to  the  west,  you  are  free  to  do  so." 

Thid  astute  appeal  is  said  to  Uave  moved  the  geueraltf  greatly.  There  was  not 
one  kistetMe  oC  disaffeetloii:;  a  anffidently  notaUe  iMt  ivhen  we  Teniemher  that 
the  jehoice  hiy  between  the  Throne  and  the  'Bakvfu,  A  militaiy  council  was  at 
onoe  convened  by  Yoehitoki  to  discuss  a  plan  of  campaign,  and  the  view  held 
by  the  great  majority  was  that  a  defensive  attitude  should  be  adopted  by  guards 
itig  the  Ashigara  and  Ilakone  passes. 

Alone,  Oye  no  lliroinoto  opposed  that  programme.  Regarchng  the  situation 
from  a  pohtieal,  not  a  strategical,  Ktandpoint,  he  saw  that  every  day  they  re- 
mained uumoleiited  must  bring  an  access  of  strength  to  the  Impf^ial  forces,  and 
he  strenuously  urged  that  a  daah  should  l^c  made  for  Kyoto  at  once.  Even  the 
lady  Masa  did  not  rise. to  Hicomoto's  height  of  disoeniment;  she  advocated  a 
delay  nnlii  the  mival  of  the  Musashi  eontingent.  Another  council  was  con* 
vened,  but  Hiromoto  remained  inflexible.  He  went  so  far  as  to  urge  that  the 
Musashi  chief  —  Yoshitoki's  eldest  son,  Yasutoki-4-ought  to  advance  aIoiie» 
trusting  his  troops  to  follow.  Then  the  lady  Masa  summoned  Miyoshi  Yasuno- 
bu  and  asked  his  opinion.  He  said:  "The  fate  of  the  Kwanto  is  at  stake. 
Strike  at  once."  Thereupon  Hdjo  Yoshitoki  ordered  Yasutoki,  his  son,  to  set 
out  forthwith  from  Kamakura,  thougli  his  following  consisted  of  only  eighteen 
troopers. 

Hioreafter,  other  forces  mustered  in  rapid  succesaiim.  They  are  said  to  have 
totalled  190,000.  Tokifusa,  younger  brother  of  Yasutoki,  was  adjutant-general, 

and  the  army  moved  by  three  routes,  the  T5kai-d6,  the  Tosan-do,  and  the 
Hokuriku-<10|  all  oonverghig  upon  the  Imperial  capital.  On  the  night  of  his 
departure  from  Kamakura,  Yasutoki  galloped  back  all  alone  and,  hastening  to 
hi^  father's  presence,  said:  "I  have  my  orders  for  the  disposition  of  the  forcfj^i 
and  for  ttieir  destination.  But  if  the  Emperor  in  pc^rson  eommands  the  western 
army,  I  have  no  orders  to  gnulr  nu  IIojo  Yoshitoki  reflected  for  a  time  and 
then  answered:  "The  sovert^jgn  cannut  be  opposed.  If  his  Majesty  be  in 
personal  eontmand,  then  tAnp  off  your  ahnouf,  cut  your  bow-stringSi  and  assume 
the  mien  of  low  officials.  But  if  the  Emperor  be  not  in  command,  then  fight  to  • 
the  death.  Should  you  be  defeated  I  will  never  see  your  face  again." 

THE  ST^tlGOLE 

When  they  learned  that  a  grrat  army  was  advancing  from  the  Kwanto,  the 
courtiers  in  Kyoto  lost  heart  at  once.  There  was  no  talk  of  Go-To! )a  or  of 
Juntoku  takinj^  the  field.  Defensive  measures  were  alone  thought  of.  The 
Imperialist  forces  moved  out  to  Mino,  Owari,  and  Etchu.  Their  plan  was  tO: 
shatter  the.  BaJbt^w  columns  separately,  or,  if  that  might  not  be,  to  fall  back  and 
cover  the  capital.  It  was  a  most  unequal  contest.  The  Kyoto  troops  were  a 
mere  mob  without  InteUigence  or  coherence.  They  broke  everywhere  under  the 
onset  of  the  KwantO  veterans.  At  the  river  Uji,  where  their  last  Ftand  was 
made,  they  fought  gallantly  and  obstinately.  But  their  efTorts  only  deferred 
the  result  by  a  few  houis.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  (July    1221)  aft<^,^  Google 
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marched  out  of  Kaiinakun,  Yftsutdd  entered  Kyoto.  The  Tfarone  liad  no 

hesitation  as  to  the  courae  to  be  pursued  in  eucb  circumstances.  From  the 
palace  of  the  Sliin-in  a  decree  was  issued  restoring  the  official  titles  of  the  Hoj5 
chief,  and  cancelling  the  edict  for  hh  dcistruction,  while,  throiifjh  an  envoy  sent 
to  meet  him,  he  was  informed  that  the  campaign  against  the  Hakuju  had  been 
the  work  o£  irrespousible  subjects;  that  the  sovereign  did  not  sanction  it,  and 
that  any  request  preferred  by  Kamakura  would  be  favourably  considered. 

Yasutoki  received  these  gracious  overturee  with  a  'silefiit  obeieaneei  and 
taking  up  his  quarters  at  Rokuhara,  proceeded  to  arrest  the  leaden  of  the  anti* 
BokuS'Vk  enterprise;  to  execute  or  exile  the  courtiers  that  had  participated  in  it, 
and  to  confiscate  all  their  estatea  In  thus  acting,  Yasutoki  obeyed  instructions 
from  his  implacable  father  in  Kamakura.  He  himself  evinced  a  disposition  to 
be  merciful,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Court  nobles.  Thcsp  lie  Pf>nt  caisfw.'ird 
to  the  Bnkufn  capital,  which  place,  however,  very  few  of  them  reached  alive, 
their  deaths  being  variously  compassed  on  the  way. 

To  the  Imperial  family  no  pity  was  shown.  Even  the  baby  Emperor  *  was 
dethroned,  and  his  phicc  given  to  €k»-Hoiikawa  (1221-1232),  the  eighty^sixth 
sovereign,  then  a  boy  of  ten,  son  of  Morisada,  Go-Toba's  elder  brother.  Qo> 
Toba,  himself  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Old,  and  JuntofeU  to  Sado,  while 
Tmichimikado,  who  had  essayed  to  check  the  movement  against  the  Bakufu, 
might  have  reniMinr'd  in  Kyoto  had  not  thn  exile  of  his  father  and  brother 
rendered  tlie  city  intolerable.  At  his  own  requp'^t  h^  wn''  transferred,  first,  to 
Tosa,  and  then,  to  Avva.  The  three  ex-Emperors  died  m  exile.  Go-Toba  seems 
to  have  suffered  specially  from  his  reverse  of  fortunes.  He  lived  in  a  thatched 
hut  barely  impervious  to  rain,  and  his  lot  is  said  to  have  been  pitiful,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  lower  orders. 

k  ■ 

f 

YASUTOXI'S  EXPLANATION 

There  had  not  been  any  previous  instance  of  such  treatment  of  the  Imperial 
family  by  a  subject,  and  pul)lic  opinion  was  not  unnaturally  somewhat  ^horked. 
Ko  httle  interest  attaches,  therefore,  to  an  explanation  priven  by  Yasutoki  himself 
and  recorded  in  the  Biography  of  Saint  Myoe  (Mydc  ^Shofiin-dcn).  Visiting  the 
temple  after  his  victory,  Yasutoki  was  thus  addressed  by  My6e : — 

The  ancietita  tued  to  say,  "When  men  are  in  multitude  they  may  overcome  heaven  for  a 

moment,  but  heaven  in  thv  end  triumphs."  TliouRh  a  country  be  subdued  hy  niililiiry  force, 
calamifieR  will  soon  overtake  it  unless  it  be  virtuoujily  governed.  From  time  imiaeinorial  in 
both  Japan  and  ('Itina  .sway  founded  on  foTce  has  never  been  pcnnanent.  In  this  country, 
since  the  Ar^  of  Deities  down  to  the  present  roign,  the  Imperial  line  has  been  unbroken  through 
ninety  generations.  I^o  prince  of  alien  blood  luus  ascended  the  throne.  Everything  in  the 
naim  is  the  property  of  the  Crown.  Whatever  t  he  ThroDe  may  appropriate,  the  subject 
mu^t  arquipfce.  Even  life  mu.st  be  sacrificed  if  the  cause  of  good  government  demands  it. 
But  you  have  broken  an  Imperial  army;  destroyed  Imperial  palaces;  seized  the  persons  of 
sovereigns;  banished  them  to  remo'i  re^jions,  and  exiled  l'hn|)re<s('s  and  prinoCB of  the Blood* 
Such  acta  are  contrary  to  propriety.   Heavea  will  inflict  punishment. 

These  words  Are  said  to  have  profoundly  moved  Yasutoki.   He  replied: 

I  desire  to  express  my  sinfore  views.  Tlie  late  shfigun  (Yoritomo)  broke  the  power  of  the 
Heike;  restored  peace  of  mind  to  the  Court ;  removed  the  sufTerings  of  the  |)€ople,  and  rendered 
loyal  aervioe  to  the  sovereign.  Among  those  that  served  the  ahogun  there  was  none  that  did 
not  reverenee  the  Emperor.  It' seems  that  his  Majeisty  recognized  these  meritorious  deeds,  for 
he  bestowed  ranks  and  titles.  Yoritomo  was  not  only  apix)inted  daitrngon  and  lauiho^ut  also 
ghen  the  poet  of  td-teutkotM  with  powers  extending  ta  all  parte  of  the  empire.  Whenever 

p  To  this  child,  Kanenari,  who  lived  a  virtual  prisoner  in  Ky0to  for  thirteen  years  subi^ 

qneTiflv,  the  Bakufu  declmed  In  give  the  title  of  T'.inpemr.    Nf>t  until  (he  A/e^»  Reatoratioil 

Ud70j  was  he  eoroUed  in  the  list  of  sovereigns  under  the  name  of  Chak3'd.]        . .  i 
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such  honours  were  offered,  he  firmly  fleclintni  to  be  their  recipient,  hia  contention  being  that 
not  for  personal  reward  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Throne  he  had  strivea  to  subdue  the  inaurgenta 
mod  to  Eovcni  the  people  mereifuny.   Pressed  anin  and  A^ain,  huwevw,  he  had  been  con* 

strainetTfinally  to  accedr  ui  l  thus  hi.s  relatives  also  hn  1  bf nofitted,  my  grandfather,  Toki- 
laasa,  and  my  father,  Vushituki,  who  owed  their  prosperity  to  the  bonefioenoe  of  the 
doistered  Em(H>ror. 

But  after  the  demise  of  hin  Majesty  and  of  the  xhorpin,  the  Court 's  a  Imitiistration  degener- 
ated. The  loyal  and  ihv.  faithful  were  not  recoKuized  and  often  the  lutux-eat  were  punished. 
When  it  was  reporte<l  t  hai  an  I  rnperial  army  numberingtens  of  thousands  was  advancing  against 
the  Kwanto,  my  father,  Yoshitoki,  asked  my  views  as  to  dealinc  '.villi  it.  1  replied:  "'The 
Kwantd  has  been  loyal  and  has  erred  in  nothing.  Yet  we  are  now  to  be  punistuHi.  Surely 
the  Court  is  in  error?  Still  the  whole  country  belongs  to  the  sovereign.  What  is  now  threat- 
ened  must  take  its  course.  There  is  nothing  for  us  out  to  bow  our  heads,  fold  our  hands,  and 
suppUcate  for  mercy.  If,  nevertheless,  death  be  our  portion,  it  will  be  lighter  than  to  Hve 
disloyal.  If  we  be  pardoned,  wo  ean  end  our  lives  in  mountain  forests."  My  father,  after 
reaectiog  for  a  space,  answered;  "  What  you  aay  may  be  rig^i,  but  it  apphes  only  when  the 
sovereign  has  properly  adminisfered  the  country.  During  the  present  reign,  however,  the 
provinces  under  Imperi  i!  -\v:iy  are  in  runfii-i  -n;  tli  ■  ]i n  r»  i.s  disturbed,  and  the  people  are  in 
misery :  whereas  those  under  ihe  Baku/u  are  peaceful  and  prosp»ous.  II  the  aaminiatration 
of  the  Court  be  extended  to  all  the  Und.  mimile  and  unhappin^  ^inll  be  univenal.  I  do  not 
resi-^t  the  mandate  for  selfish  rt  i  ns  I  re.'^isf  if  in  the  cause  of  tlie  j)efiple.  For  them  I  sacri- 
fice my  life  if  heaven  be  not  propiUous.  There  are  precedents.  Wu  of  Chou  and  Kao-tsu  of 
Hmi  acted  similarly,  but,  when  victorious,  they  themselves  ascended  the  tlutxie,  whereas  if  Wf 
succeed,  we  shall  merely  set  tip  anot  her  princeof  the  same  dyna^it y.  Amaterasu  and  Hachiman 
will  not  reproach  us.  We  will  punish  only  the  evil  councillors  who  have  led  the  Throne  astray. 
You  will  set  out  with  all  expedition." 

Thus  insf  nif'tr^l,  I  took  the  road  to  Kyoto.  Rut  before  departing,  I  went  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Hat  hinj  iii  There  1  prayed  that  if  my  taking  the  held  was  improper,  I  might  be 
St  niek  dead  fort  \  i  w  i  r !  i ;  but  that  if  my  enterfjrise  could  in  any  wise  aid  the  country,  bring  peace 
to  the  people,  and  oontributc  to  the  prosperity  of  the  shrines  and  temples,  then  m^^  1  receive 
the  pity  and  sympathy  of  heaven.  I  took  oath  before  the  shrine  of  Nf  ishima  My5jm,  also,  that 
my  pur{)nse  was  free  from  all  selfish  ambition.  Thus,  havirif^  pla  i  ruy  life  in  the  hand  of 
heaven,  I  awaited  my  fate.  If  to  this  day  I  have  survived  all  peril,  may  I  not  regard  it  as  an 
answer  to  my  prayer? 

A  diiFerenoe  will  be  deteeted  between  the  views  here  attributed  to  Yoehitoki 
and  his  previously  nanated  instructions  to  lus  son,  Yasutoki.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  record  in  the  Mffde  Shonin-dm  is  the  eorreet  verakm,  YOshi- 

toki  obeyed  the  Chinese  political  ethics;  he  held  that  a  ( roign  had  to  answef 
for  his  deeds  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Yasutoki 's  loyalty  was  of  a  much 
more  whole-hearted  type:  he  recognized  the  occupant  of  the  throne  as  altojijether 
sacrosanct.  If  he  ob<?ycd  his  father's  instructions  in  dealinf?  with  the  Court, 
he  condemned  himself  to  the  constant  companionship  of  regret,  which  was  re* 
iiected  m  the  excellence  of  his  subsequent  administration. 


ADAflNISTRATIVE  CHANOSS 

By  the  ShSktfit  war  the  camera  system  of  admimstratioa  ( Jnsei)  at  the  GouH 

was  destroyed,  and  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  relations  of  the  Throne  to 
the  Bakuju.  For,  whereas  the  latter's  authCHEity  in  Ky5to  had  hitherto  been 
htrgely  nominal,  it  now  became  a  supreme  reality.  Kamakura  liad  been 
represented  in  the  Imj^crial  capital  by  a  high  con.stable  only,  whereas  two  special 
officials,  called  "inquisitors"  (tandai)  were  now  appointed,  and  the  importance 
attaching  to  the  office  becomes  apparent  when  vvc  observe  that  the  first  tandai 
were  Yasutoki  himself  and  his  uncle,  Tokifusa.  They  presided  over  administra- 
tive machinery  at  the  two  Bokuhara — in  the  northern  and  southern  suburbs  of 
the  city  —  organized  exactly  on  the  tines  of  the  Kamakura  polity;  namely,  a 
Samttirai'dokii^,  a  MaU'dokcro,  and  a  Monju^koro,  Further,  in  spite  of 
imposing  arrangements  in  Kyoto,  no  question  was  finally  decided  without  previ- 
reference  to  Kamakura,  which  thus  became,  in  very  truth,  the  administrative 
metropolis  of  the  empire.  Digrtized  by  Google 
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THE  6iiiMPCHJIT0 

When  Yoritomo  appointed  retainers  of  his  own  to  be  land-stewards  in  the 
various  manors,  these  offieials  did  not  own  the  estates  where  they  were  Klationed ; 
they  merely  collected  the  taxes  and  exercised  general  supervision.  Aft  it  the 
Shokyu  struggle,  however,  some  three  thousand  manors,  hitherto  owned  by 
courtieis  hostile  to  the  Bakitfu,  were  confiscated  by  the  latter  and  distributed 
among  the  Minamoto,  the  HojO,  and  their  partiflena.  The  redpieiits  of  these 
estates  were  appointed  also  to  be  their  land-stewards,  and  thus  ^ett  came  into 
existence  a  new  class  of  manor-holders,  who  were  at  once  owners  and  jito,  and 
who  were  designated  skimpo-jitd,  or  ''newly  appointed  land-stewards^"  to  dia* 
tinguish  them  from  the  hompo-jifd,  or  "originally  appointed." 

These  shimpo-jito,  in  whom  were  vested  at  once  the  riulits  of  ownership  and 
of  management,  were  the  first  genuine  feudal  chiefs  in  Jajxm — prototypes  of 
the  future  daimyd  and  shomyo.  It  should  be  here  noted  that,  m  the  distribution 
of  these  oonfiaoated  estates,  the  Kamakura  regent,  Yoshitoki,  did  not  ben^t  to 
the  smallest  extent;  and  that  the  grants  made  to  the  two  Umdai  in  Ky6to  barely 
sufficed  to  defray  the  charges  of  their  adnunistratlve  posts.  Yoshitoki  is,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  rare  figures  to  whom  history  can  assign  the  credit  of  coveting 
neither  wealth  nor  station.  Out  of  tlie  three  thousand  manors  that  came  into 
his  hands  as  spoUa  opima  of  the  Shokyu  war,  he  might  have  transferred  as  many 
a??  he  pleased  to  his  own  name;  and  wielding  absolute  authority  in  Kyoto,  he 
could  have  obtained  any  title  he  desired.  Yet  he  did  not  take  a  rood  of  land, 
and  his  olHcial  status  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  no  liigher  than  the  fourth 

rank. 

4  ' 

THE  BUILDERS  OP  THE  BAKUFU 

The  great  statesmen,  legislators,  and  judges  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
ereation  of  the  Bakufu  did  not  long  survive  the  ShohjU  struggle.  Miyoshi 

Yasunobu,  who  presided  over  the  Department  of  Justice*  (Miyttjri-rloknro)  from 
the  time  of  its  establishment,  had  been  attacked  by  mortal  sickness  before  the 
Imperial  army  commenced  its  march  ea??tward.  His  last  ad%nce  was  given  to 
the  lady  Masa  when  he  counf«e!led  an  immediate  advance  ajyninst  Ky5to.  Soon 
afterwards  he  died  at  the  age  of  eiglity-two.  The  great  Oye  no  Hiromoto,  who 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  the  conception  and  organisation  of  the 
Kamakura  aystem,  and  of  whom  history  says  that  without  him  the  Minamoto 
had  never  risen  to  fame,  survived  his  colleague  by  only  four  years,  d3ring,  in  1225, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-dght.  The  lady  Masa,  one  of  the  world's  heroines^ 
expired  in  the  same  year,  and  1224  had  seen  the  sudden  demise  of  the  regent, 
Hojd  Yoshitoki.  Fortunately  for  the  Bakvfn,  the  regent's  son,  Yasutoki, 
proved  himself  a  ruler  of  the  highest  ability,  and  his  immediate  fiucoessors  were 
not  less  wortiiy  of  the  exalted  office  they  filled. 


8nK  Tamhi 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  HOJO  '  ■  '  : 

THE  HOJ5  IN  KYOTO 

There  was  nothing  perfunctory  in  the  administration  of  the  "  Two  Rokuhara  " 
(Ryo-Rokuhara)  in  Kyoto.  The  northern  and  the  southern  offices  were  presided 
over  by  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  HojS  family,  men  destined  to  fill 
the  post  of  regent  (shikken)  subsequently  in  Kamakura.  Thus,  when  HojQ 
Yoshitoki  died  suddenly,  in  1224,  his  son,  Yasutoki,  returned  at  once  to  Kama- 
kura to  succeed  to  the  regency,  transferring  to  his  son,  Tokiuji,  the  charge  of 
northern  Rokuhara,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  the  control  of  southern 
Rokuhara  was  similarly  transferred  from  Yoshitoki 's  brother,  Tokifusa,  to  the 
latter 's  son,  Tokimori.  Nominally,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  Rokuhara  was 
confined  to  military  affairs,  but  in  reality  their  influence  extended  to  every 
sphere  within  Ky6to  and  to  the  Kinai  and  the  Saikai-dd  ^\^thout. 

'     '  THE  HY^jdsnO  '. 

So  long  as  the  lady  Masa  lived,  the  administrative  machinery  at  Kamakura 
suggested  no  sense  of  deficiency.  That  great  woman  accepted  all  the  responsi- 
bility herself.  But  in  the  year  (1225)  of  her  death,  Yasutoki,  who  had  just 
succeeded  to  the  regency,  made  an  important  reform.  He  organized  within  the 
Manrdokoro  a  council  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  members,  which  was  called  the  Hydjo- 
ahu,  and  which  virtually  constituted  the  Bakufu  cabinet.  The  Samurai-dokoro 
and  the  Monju-dokoro  remained  unchanged,  but  the  political  administration 
passed  from  the  Monju-^koro  to  the  Hydjoshu,  and  the  hetto  of  the  former 

became  in  effect  the  finance  minister  of  the  shogun,  i 
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THE  GOOD  AmiimSTRATION  OF  THE  H5j5 

Coinniencing  with  Yasutoki  (1225),  down  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, Japan  was  admirably  ruled  l)y  a,  succession  of  Hdjo  regents.  Among  them, 
Yasutoki  ileserves  the  highest  credit,  for  he  established  a  htaiidard  with  the  aid 
of  very  few  guiding  precedents.  Wben  he  eame  into  power  he  found  the'  people 
sufiTering  grievously  from  the  extortiouB  of  manoriiil  chltfa. '  It  ivae  not  an 
uncommon  practice  for  the  owner  of  an  estate  to  hold  in  custody  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  defaulting  tenants  until  the  latter  paid  their  r^ts,  however  exorU- 
tant,  and  seldom  indeed  did  the  holder  of  a  manor  recognize  any  duty  of  succour- 
ing; the  peasants  in  time  of  distress.  The  former  cruel  practice  was  strictly  for- 
biddc  n  l;y  Yasutoki,  and,  to  correct  thelatter  defect,  he  adopted  th<'  plan  of  setting 
a  hue  example  himself.  It  is  recorded  that  in  the  Kwanki  era  (1229-1232),^ 
when  certain  places  were  suiit  ring  iroiii  crop  failme,  the  regent  dititributed  mne 
thousand  hoku  of  rice  (45,000  busbeb  approximately)  among  the  inhabitants  and 
remitted  all  taxes  throughout  more  than  one  thousand  districts* 

In  the  Aswna  Kagamit  a  contemporaneous  history  generally  trustworthy,  we 
find  various  anecdotes  illustrative  at  once  of  the  men  and  the  ethics  of  the  time. 
Thus,  it  is  related  that  the  fanners  of  a  village  called  Hojo  being  in  an  embar- 
rassed condition,  seed-rice  was  lent  to  them  in  the  sprin^z;  by  the  regent 's  order,  tliey 
undertaking  to  repay  it  in  the  auttimn.  But  a  btorm  having  devastated  their 
fields,  they  were  unable  to  kee])  their  j)ledge.  Nothing  se(>med  to  offer  except 
flight.  When  they  were  on  the  eve  of  decamping,  however,  they  received  from 
Yasutoki  an  invitation  to  a  feast  at  which  their  bonds  were  burned  in  their 
presence  and  every  debtor  was  giyei^  half  a  bushel  of  rice.  Elsewhere,  we  read 
that  the  regent  himself  lived  in  a  house  so  unpretentious  that  the  interior  was 
visible  from  the  highroad,  owing  to  the  rude  nature  of  the  surrounding  fence. 
Urged  to  make  the  fence  solid,  if  only  as  a  protection  against  fire,  his  reply  was: 
"However  economically  a  new  wall  and  fonvp  be  ronstructed,  the  outlay  would 
be  at  the  cost  of  the  people.  As  for  me,  if  1  do  my  duty  to  the  State,  my  hfe  and 
my  house  will  be  safe.    If  I  fail,  the  strongest  fence  will  not  avail." 

In  estimating  wliat  his  bountiful  assistance  to  the  farmers  meant,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  he  was  very  poor.  The  greater  part  of  the  comparatively 
small  estates  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father  he  divided  among  his  half^brAtbem 
by  a  Fujiwara  mother,  reserving  to  himself  onfy  a  little,  for,.8aid  he:  I  am  the 
regent.  What  more  do  i  desire?"  One  day,  while  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Hyojoshu,  he  received  news  that  the  house  of  his  broth(»r,  Toniotoki,  was  at- 
tacked. Immediately  lie  hastened  to  the  rescue  with  a  small  band  of  followers. 
Subsetjuently,  one  of  his  principal  retainers  remonstrated  with  him  for  risking 
his  life  in  an  affair  so  insignificant.  Yasutoki  answered:  "How  can  you  call 
an  incident  insignificant  when  my  brother's  safety  was  concerned?  To  me  it 
seemed  as  important  as  the  SkSikyH  struggle.  If  I  had  lost  my  brother,  what 
oonfiolation  would. my  rank  have  furnished?"  ' 

Yasutoki  never  made  his  rank  a  pietext  for  avoidiiig  military  service;  he 
kept  his  watch  in  turn  with  the  other  guards,  remainii^  up  all  night  and  attend* 
ing  to  all  his  duties.  When  he  periodically  visit/cd  the  temple  of  Yoritomo,  he 
alwaj"^  worshipped  \iHthont  aseending  to  the  aisle,  hh-  reason  being  tbnt .  were  the 
shugun,  Yoritomo,  ahve,  the  regent  wouki  not  venture  to  sit  on  the  (iais  by  his 
side.  Thrifty  and  eminently  pra(;tical,  he  ridiculed  a  priest  who  proposed  to 
txanquiUize  the  nation  by  building  fanes.  "How  can  peace  be  brought  to  th^ 
people,"  he  asked, ' '  by  tormsnlang  them  to  sttbooribe  for  such  ^  purpose?^' 
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iBvered  lejuntng,  repuded  adiniiurtr»ti<m  as  >  IHeraiy  art  gather  than  a  military, 
and  aet  no  atM  whatever  by  hia  own  ability  or  compciteiiee. 

THE  JdEt  CX)DE 

The  mo5Nt  mcinorable  achicvi'ment  during  Yasutoki's  regency  was  the 
compilation  of  a  code  of  law  called  tho  Jdei  Shikimoku  ^  after  the  name  ol  liie 
era  {Jdei,  1232-1233)  when  it  was  proinul^ted.  What  rendered  this  legislation 
eaBentiaUy  neeesBaiy  waa  that  the  DttiAd  code  ol  the  eighth  oentory  and  all  the 
I&WS  fottnded  on  it  were  laapiied  primarily  by  the  pnrpoae  of  centraUami;  the 
administrative  power  and  cstabllriiing  the  Throne 'a  title  of  ownership  in  all  the 
land  throughout  the  realm,  a  system  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  feu- 
dalism. This  incongruity  had  made  itself  felt  in  Yoritomo's  time,  and  had 
sup^Restrd  the  compilation  of  certain  **  Rules  for  Decisions"  ( flanketsu-rm), 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  Joei  code  in  Yasutoki 's  days.  AnotinT  objection 
to  the  Daihd  code  and  its  correlated  enactments  was  that,  being  written  with 
Chinese  ideographs  solelj',  they  were  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  those  they 
ebDeerDed.  Confudua  laid  down  aa  s  fundametital  maadm  of  government  that 
Bun  ahould  be  taught  to  obey,  not  to  understand,  and  that  prineiple  was  adopted 
by  the  Tokugawa  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  eenturiea.  But  in  the 
thirteenth,  the  aim  of  Yasutoki  and  his  fellow  legislatoiB  was  to  render  the  laws 
intf  llitrible  to  all,  and  with  that  objeet  they  were  indited  mostly  in  the  kmia 
^ilai)ary. 

Tlie  actual  work  of  compilation  was  done  hv  Ilokkyo  En»:'n  (a  n^nowned 
bonze),  but  the  idea  originated  with  Hojo  Yasutoki  and  Miyoshi  Yasutsura,  and 
every  provision  was  carefully  scanned  and  debated  by  the  Bakufu*8  State  council 
{HydjikthU),  Theve  waa^no  intention  of  suppressing  the  BaM  eode;  The  latter 
waa  to  remain  operative  in  all  regiona  to  which  the  awa^  of  the  Kyoto  Court 
extended  direct.  But  hi  proportioa  as  the  influoiee  of  the  Bah/tfu  grew,  the 
Jdei  laws  received  new  adherents  and  finally  became  universally  eflfective.  A 
great  modem  authority.  Dr.  Arisen,  hns  npinod  that  the  motive  of  the  Bakufu 
legislation  was  not  solely  right  for  r]g;ht  s  sake.  He  thinks  that  political 
expediency  figured  in  the  business,  the  Kaniaknra  ndcrs  being  shrewd  enough 
to  foresee  that  a  reputation  for  adrnmistering  justice  would  prove  a  potent  factor 
in  extending  their  inflaence.  If  so,  the  scheme  was  admirably  worked  out,  for 
every  member  of  the  council  had  to  sign  a  pledge»  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
ShikimokUj  invoking*  the  vengeanoe  of  heaven  on  hia  head  if  he  departed  from 
the  laws  or  violated  their  spirit  in  rendering  judgment.  Nothing,  indeed,  stands 
more  signally  to  the  credit  of  the  Bakufu  rulers  from  the  days  of  Yoritomo  and 
hi «  wife.  M-^Ka,  downwards,  than  their  constant  endeavour  to  do  justice  between 
uuax  and  man.  i 

NATURE  OF  THE  CODE 


The  JOei  Skikinuku  is  nota  volmmnoua  document:  it  contaba  only  fifty^ooe 
brief  articles,  which  this  poet  BattA  compares  to  the  luminanty  of  the  full  moon; 

It  has  been  excellently  translated  and  annotated  by  Mr.  Consul-General  J.  C. 
Hall  in  the  ''Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan"  (Vol.  XXXIV,  Part 

P  Called  also  the  Ktranid  Gn.scihai  Shikiinolu.] 

i*  "Xlu89ath  iadicftUs,  amoiM  other  things,  the  d«ep£ttBie  of  tli^ importance  of  unanimity, 
<tf  a  united  front,  of  the  individiisl  ehanng  fully  in  the  elective  responsibility,  that  was 
cherished  by  the  Bakufu  councillorB.  This  was.  indood,  one  of  the  chief  aeeretfl  of  the  wondei"- 
ful  stability  and  efficien<^  of  the  inaohiDQ."   (Murdocb.)l  Digrtized  by  Google 
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I),  and  Mr.  J.  Murdoch,  in  his  achnirable  History  of  Japan,  summarises  Hb 
provisions  lucidly.  We  learn  that  slavery  still  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century 
in  Japan;  but  the  farmer  wns  p:imn]f'(l  against  cruel  processes  of  tux-collecting 
and  enjoyed  frwdom  of  domicile  win  !i  Ins  dues  were  paid.  Fiefs  might  not  be 
sold,  but  a  peasant  might  dispose  of  Lis  holding.  *'\'illage  headtnen,  while 
held  to  a  strict  discharge  of  their  duties  ami  severely  puiuahed  for  various  mal- 
praotioes*  wne  safeguarded  against  all  aggression  or  nnduie  interfereiioe  on  the 
part  of  the  The  law  of  property  was  aUnost  entuely  synonymous  with  that 
of  fi^s.  These,  if  oripnally  eonf erred  for  public  servioee  rendered  by  the 
grantee,  could  not  be  sold.  On  the  death  of  the  hcdder  it  was  not  neoessarily 
the  eldest  son  —  even  though  legitimate  — that  succeeded.  The  only  provisibn 
affecting  tlie  father's  complete  liberty  of  bequest  or  gift  to  his  widow  —  or 
concubine,  in  one  article  —  or  children,  was  that  a  thoroughly  d(  s<'rving. eldest 
son,  whether  of  wife  or  concubine,  could  claim  one-fifth  of  the  estate. 

"Not  only  could  women  be  dowered  wiiii,  or  inherit,  fiefs,  and  transmit  a 
legal  title  to  theta  to  their  o?m  ehihlreii,  but  a  eliUdksB  woman  waa  even  folly 
empowered  to  adopt  an  hair.  YoHtomohad  been  the  first  to  sanction  this  broad* 
minded  and  liberal  principle.  In  Kamakura,  an  adulterer  was  stripped  of  half 
of  his  fief  if  he  held  one;  and  il  he  had  none,  he  was  banished.  For  an  adulteress 
the  punishment  was  no  severer,  except  that  if  she  possessed  a  fief,  the  whole  of 
it  was  confiscated.  A  good  many  sections  of  the  code  deal  with  legal  procedure 
and  the  conduct  and  duty  of  magistrates,  the  great  objects  being  to  make  the 
administration  of  jiistire  simple,  prompt,  and  pure,  while  repressing  everything 
in  the  shape  of  pettifogging  or  factious  litigation. 

"The penalties  were  neither  cruel  nor  felrooious;  Dealib  for  the  worst  oifeDM 
-f-  among  which  theft- is  speelaUy  mentioned  confitoation  of  fief,  and  banish- 
meiit,  these  exhaust  the  list.  The  only  other  puniriunent  mentioned  is  that  of 
branding  on  the  face,  inflicted  (m  a  commtmer  for  ihe  crime  of  forgery,  a  bushi's 
punishment  in  this  case  being  banishtnenti  or  simply  Confiscation  of  bis  fiel,  if 
possessed  of  one. 

" Bakvfu  vafy^als  were  strictly  forbidden  directly  to  policit  the  Imperial  Court 
for  rank  or  oflice;  they  must  be  provided  with  a  special  recommenrlation  from 
Kamakura.  But  once  invested  with  Court  rank,  they  might  be  promoted  in 
grade  without  any  further  recommendation,  while  th^  were  free  to  accept  the 
position  of  Mnishi,  Analogous  restrictionB  were  placed  on  the  KwantO  clergy^ 
who  were  to  be  summarily  removed  from  th(>ir  benefices  if  found  appealing  to 
Ky6to  for  promotion,  the  only  exception  l>eing  in  favour  of  Zen-skd  priests.  In 
their  case  tho  erring  brother  guilty  of  such  an  offrnre  got  off  comparatively 
lightly  —  'an  iti!iiif  iitial  member  of  the  snme  sect  will  be  directed  to  administer 
a  gentle  admonition.'  The  clergy  within  tlie  Hakuju  domains  were  to  be  kept 
strictly  in  hand;  if  they  squandered  the  revenues  of  their  incumbency  and 
neglected  the  fabric  and  the  established  services  therein,  thej"^  were  to  be  displaced. 
As  regards  the  monasteries  and  priests  outside  the  Bakufu  domain,  the  case  was 
entirely -dtCeEont;  they  were  vhrtually  independent,  and  Kamakura  interfered 
there  only  when  instructed  to  do  so  by  Imperial  deOTse."^ 

FURTHER  LBDISLATION 

It  18  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Jon  Shikimoku  representw  the  whole  outcome 

of  Kamakura  legislation.    Many  addition?^  were  made  to  the  code  during  the 

('  Murdoch's  History  of  J apan.\  ^  . 
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fMrteenth  Mtury,  bat  ihey  ivere  all  in  the  nture  of  wspHfiestloiks  or  modtfiea* 

tions.  Ky5to  also  was  busy  with  enactments  in  thoae  tiiKMB  —  buflier,  indeedi 
than  Kamakura,  but  with  smalkr  i>i»eticai  refluits. 

FALL  OF  THE  MIURA 

Yadutoki  died  in  1242,  iiuving  held  the  regency  (shikken)  for  eighteen  years. 
His  two  sons  had  preceded  him  to  the  grave,  and  therefore  bis  grandson,  Tsone- 
toki|  became  sfttiUbAi.  Tsnnetoki  resembled  his  grandfather  in  many  retspects, 
bat,  AS  he  died  in  1246,  be  bad  little  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself. 
Nererth^esBy  daring  his  brief  tenure  of  power,  he  took  a  step  which  had  momen- 
tons  consequences.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  murder  of  Minamoto 
Sanetomo  by  his  nephew  KugyS,  in  1219,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
persuading  the  lmi)('rial  Court  to  appoint  a  successor  to  the  shdgunate,  and 
finally  the  choice  fell  upon  Fujiwara  Yoritsune,  tlicn  a  child  of  two,  who  was  not 
actually  nominated  shogun  until  1226.  This  noble,  when  (1244)  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  shOgnnate,  was  induced  by  the 
regent,  Tsonetoki,  to  resign,  the  alleged  reason  bdng  portents  in  the  sky,  and  a 
SQCoessor  was  found  for  him  in  his  son,  Yoritsugu. 

Now,  for  many  years  past  the  Miura  family  had  ranked  next  to  the  Hoj5  in* 
power  and  above  it  in  wealth,  but  the  two  had  always  been  loyal  friends.  Some 
umbrage  was  given  to  the  Miura  at  this  time,  however,  owing  to  tlio  favours 
enjoyed  at  the  n^gcney  by  the  Adachi  family,  one  of  whose  ladies  was  the  mother 
of  the  two  shikken,  Tbunetoki  and  Tokiyori.  The  situation  thus  creatctl  had  its 
issue  in  a  plot  to  kill  Tokiyori,  and  to  replace  hiin  by  an  uncle  unconiu  t  tetl  \\  i  t  h 
the  Adachi.  Whether  the  Minra  family  were  r^ly  involved  in  this  plot,  history 
gives  no  definite  indication ;  but  oetlatnly  th^  ex4iA09tm,  Toritsune^  was  involved, 
and  his  very  marked  friendship  ^h  Jkfiura  Mitsuniura' could  scareeljr  fail  to 
bring  the  latter  under  suspicion.  In  1^  eAd>  the  Miiira  mansion  was  snddenbr 
invested  by  a  HCjd  force.  M itsumura  and  his  elder  brother,  Yasumura,  escaped 
to  a  temple  where,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  they  and  270  of  their  vassals 
coniinitted  suicide.  No  mercy  was  shown,  Tlie  Miiu^  were  hunted  and 
slaugiiteretl  everywhere,  their  wide,  lantled  estates  Ix  ing  confiscated  and  divided 
wnong  the  i5aA;i//ti,  the  fanes,  and  the  courtiers  at  Kyoto.  •  '  ^ 
'  Thb  terribly  drastic  sequel ^of  this  affair  illustrates  tlMB  vasl^power  w4eldsd  by 
the  H5jd  throughout  the  empire  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Yoritomo 's  system 
of  higli  constables  and  land-stewards  brought  abnost  eV^iy  fiart  of  the  country 
under  the  effective  sway  of  Kaniakura.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
these  high  constables  and  hmd-stewards  wore  suffered  to  subject  the  people  with- 
hi  their  jurisdiction  to  arbitrary  or  extortionate  treatment.  Not  only  could 
complaints  of  any  such  abuses  count  on  a  fair  iiearing  and  prompt  redress  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bakiifn,  but  also  inspectors  were  despatched,  periodically  or  at  un- 
certain dates,  to  scrutinize  with  the  utmost  vigilance  the  conduct  of  the  skugo 

and  jito,  who,  in  their  ttim,  faad'it  st^  of  8pek»sUy  trainedinenl<t<k*ex&mine  thd 

land  survey  ^d  adjust  the  aseessoftentaiid  imcidence^f  taxsKion. '  .  <  • 

.-    »       .1  •    .  . . 

»     •      '  ,•  '     •  ,    I.  •  '  ■ '    >  w ■>/•■'  I  , ^.  ..  •  '»  ' . 

HOJU  TOKIYORI 

Tokiyori,  younger  brother  of  Tsnnotoki/held  the  post  of  shikken  at  the  time 
of  the  Mi'ira  tragedv.    lie  had  succeeded  to  t  he  position,  in  1246,  on  the  death 
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illness,  he  took  the  tonsure.  A  zealous  believer,  from  his  youth  upwards,  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism,  he  built  a  temple  called  Saimyo-ji  among 
the  hills  of  Kamakura,  and  retired  thither  to  tend  his  health  —  entrusting  the 
oflBce  of  shikken  to  a  relative,  Nagatoki,  as  his  own  son,  Tokimune,  was  still  of 
tender  age  —  but  continuing  himself  to  administer  military  and  judicial  affairs, 

especially  when  any  criminal 
or  civil  case  of  a  complicated 
or  difficult  nature  occurred. 
Thus,  there  was  a  cloistered 
regent  at  Kamakura,  just  as 
there  had  so  often  been  a 
cloistered  Emperor  in  Kyoto. 

Tradition  has  busied  itself 
much  with  Tokiyori 's  hfe.  lie 
carried  to  extreme  lengths  the 
virtue  of  economy  so  greatly 
extolled  by  his  grandfather, 
Yasutoki.  Such  was  the  fru- 
gahty  of  his  mode  of  hfe  that 
we  read  of  him  searching  for 
fragments  of  food  among  the 
remnants  of  a  meal,  so  that  he 
might  serve  them  to  a  friend, 
and  we  reatl,  also,  of  his 
mother  repairing  with  her  own 
hands  the  paper  covering  of  a 
shdji  in  expectation  of  a  visit 
from  him.  He  is  further  said 
to  have  disguised  himself  as 
an  itinerent  bonze  and  to  have 
travelled  about  the  provinces, 
observing  the  state  of  the 
people  and  learning  their  com- 
plaints. His  experiences,  on 
this  pilgrimage  read  like  a 
romance.  Lodging  at  one  time 
with  an  aged  widow,  he  learns 
that  she  has  been  robbed  of 
her  estate  and  reduced  to  painful  poverty,  a  wrong  which  Tokiyori  hastens  to 
redress;  at  another  time  his  host  is  an  old  samurai  whose  loyal  record  comes 
thus  to  the  knowledge  of  the  shikken  and  is  subsequently  recognized. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  tales  rest  on  very  felender  evidence. 
Better  attested  is  the  story  of  Aoto  Fujitsuna,  which  illustrates  at  once  tlie 
character  of  Tokiyori  and  the  customs  of  the  time.  This  Fujitsuna  was  a  man 
of  humble  origin  but  considerable  learning.  One  year,  the  country  being  visited 
by  drought,  Tokiyori  gave  rice  and  money  to  priests  for  religious  services,  and 
himself  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Mishima.  These  measures  were  vehemently 
criticized  by  Fujitsuna,  who  described  them  as  enriching  the  wealthy  to  help  the 
impoverished.  When  informed  of  this,  Tokiyori,  instead  of  resenting  it,  sent 
for  Fujitsuna  and  nominated  him  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Recorders,^  where 
•     The  HikiUuke-shu,  a  body  of  men  who  kept  the  archives  of  the  Man^okoro  and  conducted 
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he  earnrd  tbe  reputation  of  being  one  of  Japan 's  greatest  judges.*  It  is  related 
of  him  iliat  lie  devoted  hia  whole  fortune  to  objects  of  charity,  and  that  when 
Tokiyori,  claiming  a  revelatioo  ham  heaven,  proposed  to  increase  hie  endow- 
ments, -his  answer  was,  ''Supposing  heaven  revealed  to  you  that  you  should 
put  me  to  death,  would  you  <A)ey?''* 

Tokiyori,  as  already  related,  though  he  nominally  resigned  and  entered 
religion  in  1256, really  held  tho  reins  of  power  until  his  death, in  12^3.  Thus  the 
Insei  (cfimora  administmtion  )  cHmo  into  being  in  Kamakura,  as  it  had  done 
previously  in  KyOto.  There  were  altogether  nine  of  tbe  Hojo  regents,  as  shown 
below: —  ' 

ii)   Tokimasa  1203-1205 

(2)  Yoshitoki  1205-1224 

(3)  Yasutoki  1224-1242 

(4)  Tsunetoki  1242-1246 

(5)  Tokiyori      1240-1256    Retired  in  1256,  but  ruled  in  camera  till  1263 

(6)  Tokimune  1256-1284 

(7)  Sadatoki      1284-1301   Ketiiedm  1301,  but  ruled  in  oftmenttiU  1311 

(8)  Morotoki  1301-13U 

(9)  Takatoki  1311-1333 

The  first  six  of  these  were  men  of  genius,  but  neither  Tokimasa  nor  Yoshitoki 
can  be  called  really  great  •dministratois^  if  in  the  soienpe  oi  administratiim  its 
moral  aspects  be  induded.<  The  next  four,  however,  from  Yasutoki  down  to 
Tokimune,  are  distinctly  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  pages  of  history. 
Throughout  the  sixty  >'oars  of  their  sway  (1224-1284),  the  Japanese  nation  was 
governed  with  justice  ^  and  clemency  rarely  found  in  the  records  of  any  medieval 
Stato,  and  it  is  r  stranc^p  fact  that  Japan's  debt  to  these  Hdjo  rulers  remained 
unrecognized  until  modem  times. 

TBE  aaOaum  in  KAMAXUiu  ' 

■  •  In  the  Minamoto's  originfld  scheme  lof  government  the  office  of  «A0(run  was 
an  administrative  veaUty*  Its  purpcae  was  to  invest  the  Boku$u  chief  ^th 
permanent  authority  to  eommand  all  the  military  and  naval  forces  throughout 
the  empire  for  the  defence  and  tranquillization  of  the  country.   In  that  Ught 

the  shoprunato  ^^  as  rof!:arded  while  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  Yoritomo  and  his 
two  sons,  Yonic  and  Sanetorao.  But  with  the  death  of  Sanetomo,  in  1219,  and 
the  political  extinction  of  the  Minamoto  family,  the  dhOgunate  asvsumed  a  different 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Minamoto's  successors,  the  Hoju.  These  latter, 
not  qualified  to  hold  the  office  themselves,  regarded  it  as  a  link  between  Kama^ 
kura  and  Kyoto,  and  even  aa  a  source  from'  which  mif^t  be  derived  lawful  sancr 
tioD  for  opiSosing  ihe  Throne  should  occasioni  arise.  Therefore  they  asked  the 
Eaofperor  06-T(^  to  nommate  onie  d  hb.  younger  ,  sons,  sad  on  receiving  a 

preliminary  jut iicial  invest  igations.  It  was  organized  in  Tukiyuri's,  time  and  from  its  members 
the  Hyojoshu  was  recruited.] 

('  The  other  was  Ooka  Tadasuke  of  the  Tokugawa  pericd.j  . 
*  It  is  related  of  this  Aoto  Fujitsuna  that,  having  dropped  a  few  cash  into  the  Namera  River 
a'  nifiht  ,  he  exi)oii<ied  many  timrs  the  amount  in  paying;  torfh-brarcrs  to  rcrovrr  tho  losf  crtins, 
bis.argutneat  being  that  the  money  thus  e-xpenaitl,  was  merely  put  into  circulation^  whereas 
the  dro|ftMd  looney  would  have  been  trrerocably  lost.] 

('It  i.s  recorded  that  the  first  half  of  everv  month  in  Kamakura  was  devoted  to  judicial 
proceediDj^,  and  that  at  the  gate  of  the  Record  OlHce  there  was  hung  a  bell,  by  striking 
whidi  a  suitor  or  petitioMr  •ould.ooiiai'.cii  ItttnMjJiatft  fitt^atwiin'] ,  Digitized  by  Google 
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refusal,  they  were  fain  to  be  content  with  a  member  of  the  Fujiwara  family,  who 
had  long  held  the  Court  m  the  hollow  of  their  handa.  This  nomination  was 
never  intended  to  carry  with  it  any  real  authority.  The  Mffuns  were  mere 

puppets.    During  the  interval  of  1 14  years  between  the  death  of  Sanetomo  (1219) 
and  the  fall  of  the  H5j5  (1333),  there  were  six  of  these/ain^fU  officials: — 

'                '  .                    Arp  fit  Agf»  at 

Appa't  Depot}  n 

Fuiiwara  YoriUune  1219-1244    2  27 

Yoritsugu  1244-1252    5  13 

Prince  Munetaka,  elder  brother  of  Go>Fukakusa  1252-1266   10  24 

Prince  Korcyasu,  son  of  Munetaka  12C6-12S9     3  20 

Prince  Hisaakira,  son  of  Go-Fukakusa  •     1280  1308    13  32 

Prince  Morikuni,  son  of  Hisaakira  130S-1333     7  32 

The  record  shows  that  all  these  officials  were  appointed  at  an  age  when 
independent  thought  had  not  yet  become  possible,  and  that  they  were  removed 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  think  for  themselves.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
a  i^alpable  break  in  the  uniformity  of  the  list.  Yoritsugu  alone  was  stripped  of 
ofiice  while  still  in  his  teens.  That  was  because  his  father,  the  ex-s^ogun, 
engaged  in  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Hojo.  But  the  incident  was  slIho  opportune. 
It  occurred  just  at  tlxe  time  when  other  circumstances  combined  to  promote  the 
ambition  of  the  HojO  in  the  matter  of  oi>taining  an  Imperial  prinioe  for  shSgun. 
The  throne  was  then  oceufHed  by  Qo^Fukakusa  (the  eighty^iiinth  sovereign), 
a  son  of  Go-Saga  (the  eighty-eighth  sovereign),  who,  as  we  shall  see,  owed  his 
el(>vation  to  the  influence  exerdsed  by  H6jd  Yasutoki  after  the*  Skdkyu  war. 
Now  it  happened  that,  in  1252,  a  con'^i^iracy  against  Go-Saga  was  found  to  have 
been  fomented  by  the  head  of  that  branch  of  the  Fujiwara  family  from  wiiicb 
t  he  Kamakura  shoguns  were  taken.  The  conspiracy  was  a  thing  of  the  paat  and 
so  \v\ie  its  principal  fomeuters,  but  it  served  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  not 
creating  anotlier  Fujiwara  shdgun.  Prince  Munetaka,  an  elder  brother  otthe 
reigning  Emp(>ror,  was  chosen,  and  thus  the  last  four  Bakttfu  shdguns  were  all 
of  Imperial  blood. 

Their  lineage,  however,  did  not  avail  much  as  against  iSa^u 'arbitrarmcss. 
The  H6j6  adopted  towards  the  s/idj^uAs* the  same  policy  as  that  previously  puiv 
sued  by  the  Fujiwara  towards  the  sovereigns  —  appointment  dliring  the  years 
of  childhood  and  removal  on  reaching  full  manhood.'   Hut  the  Mgum  were  not 

unavenged.  ' 

It  was  owing  to  the  social  influence  exercised  by  their  entmtragc  that  the 
frugal  and  industrious  habits  of  the  bushi  at  Kamakura  were  gradually  replaced 
by  the  effeminate  pastimes  mid  eneivating  accorapUsfamenta  <rf  the  Imperial 
capital.  For  the  persmmel  and  equipage  of  a  Mgun's  peHiMa  Bjiraakura 
differed  essentially  from  those  of  HOjO  regents  <«Atfcfcen)  like  Yaautdki  and  hkl 
th  rec  immediate  successors.  In  the  former  were  seen  a  multitude  of  highly  paid 
officials  whose  duties  did  not  extend  to  anj-thing  more  serious  than  the  conserva- 
tion of  forms  of  etiquette;  the  custody  of  gates,  doors,  and  shutters;  the  care  of 
pavilions  and  villas;  the  practice  and  teaching  of  ])()lit<'  aceoiii])lishments,  such 
as  nitisir  ami  ve  rsification ;  dancing,  handball;  and  footljaii;  the  cultivation  of 
reHiicd  arcliery  and  eciue^trianism,  and  the  guarding  of  the  shogun's  person.' 

f  It  is  lelaird  that  w)ii>n  f  !ie  regent,  Patlatoki,  in  12S0,  removed  rrincc  Korryusu  from  the 
ofTi'-c  of  shdgun,  he  onletcd  that  the  bamboo  pnlanqiiin  in  which  the  firince  journeyed  to 
K  \-r>t  o  slioiUd  be  carried  with  the  baxk  in  front.  The  people  eaid  that  tkn  priwe  was Jiaaiihed 
to  Kyoto.] 

p  The  official  of  the  •higttn**  court  wen  ooUeotlvelj'aJiad  baMakA.].         Digitized  by  Google 


At  the  ragebey,  on  the  other  liaad,  functions  of  the  most  arduooB  ehmBtce 
were  oontinuouily  diBohaiged  by:  a  small  staff  of  earnest,  unpretfintious  tnen^ 
strangers  to  luxury'  or  leisiire  and  solicitous,  primarily,  to  promote  the  cause  of 

justice  and  to  satisfy  the  canons  of  efficiency.  The  contrast  could  not  but  be 
demoralizing.  Not  rapidly  or  without  a  .struggle,  but  slowly'  luid  inevitably,  the 
jiuisou  of  l>ad  example  perineuteil  Kaniakura  society,  and  the  sinectires  in  the 
shogun  's  household  came  to  be  coveted  by  the  veterans  of  the  Bakuju,  who, 
throughout  the  peaceful  times  secured  by  HOjO  rule,  found  no  means  of  gaining 
honours  or  riches  in  the  field,  and  who  saw  themselves  obliged  to  mortgage  their 
estates  in  oirder  to  meet  the  cost  of  living,  augmented  by  extravagant  banquets, 
fine  buildinp;s,  and  rieh  garments.  Eight  times  between  1252  sod  1330,  edicts 
were  issued  by  the  Bakufu  fixing  the  prices  of  commodities,  vetoing  costly  resi- 
dences, prohibiting  expensive  garments,  censuring  neglect  of  military  arts,  and 
ordering  resumption  of  the  oid-time  sports  and  exercises.  These  attempts  to 
check  the  evil  had  only  very  partial  suecesg.  The  vices  spread,  and  "  in  the  com- 
plex of  factors  that  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Bakuju,  the  uitiuiate  ascendancy 
of  Kyoto 's  social  standards  in  Eamakura  must  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important."^ 

THE  TWO  LINES  OF  EMPERORS 

It  is  necesj^nry  now  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  story  of  the  Imperial  city, 
which,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Bakufu  upon  the  scene,  has  occupied  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  these  pages,  as  it  did  in  fact.  Not  that  there  was  any  out- 
ward or  visible  bigu  of  diminishing  importance.  All  the  old  administrative 
machinery  renuuncd  operative,  the  old  codes  of  etiquette  continued  to  dainji 
strict  observance,  and  the  old  fonotions  of  government  were  discharged.  But 
only  the  diadow  of  authority  existed  at  Ky<yto;  the  substance  had  passed 
efTectoally  to  Kamakur^.  As  for  the  throne,  its  ehiefly  remarkable  feature  waB 
the  brevity  of  its  occupation  by  successive  sovereigns: 


Order  of  Sucoeasioo 

Name 

Date 

7?th  Sovereign 

 A.  D.  1166-1158 

78th 

u 

Nijft.  

79th 

it 

• 

 1166-1168 

80th 

it 

 ..1169-1180 

81 8t 

M 

 1181-1183 

82nd 

l< 

 i  1184-1198 

83rd 

u 

 1199-1210 

84th 

it 

Juntoku  

 1211-1221 

85th 

'.  « 

ChOlcyO  

 1221 

m\k 

f* 

 122W232 

87th 

It 

Shija  ; 

 ;  1235-1242 

8»iJi 

*t 

 1243-1246 

Here  are  seen  twelve  consecutive  Emperors  whose  united  reigns  covered  a 
period  of  ninety-one  years,  being  an  average  of  sefven  and  <»ie-half  years,  approxi- 
mately. It  has  been  shown  that  Goj-Horikava  received  the  purple  practically 
from  the  hands  of  the  H5jd  in  the  sequel  of  the  Shdkyu  disturbanoc,  and  the 
saine  is  true  of  Go-Saga,  he  having  been  nominated  from  Kamakura  in  preference 
to  a  pon  of  Jiintoku.  whoso  complieity  in  that  disturbance  had  been  notorious. 
Hence,  Go-Saga's  attitude  towards  Kamakura  was  always  one  of  defereiu^ 
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increased  by  the  fact  that  his  eldest  son,  Munetaka,  went  to  Kaina.kura  as  shoguUf 
in  1252.  Vacating  tlie  throne  in  1246,  he  named  his  second  son  ,  Go-Fukakuaa, 
to  succeed;  and  his  tliird,  Kameyama,  to  be  Prince  Imperial.  The  former  was 
only  three  years  old  when  (1246)  he  became  nominal  sovereign,  and,  after  a 
reign  of  thirteen  years,  he  was  eompeUed  (1259)  to  make  way  for  bia  father's 
favourite,  Kameyama^  who  rdgned  from  1259  to  1274. 

To  understand  what  followed,  a  short  ^eneaJogieal  table  wiU  assiat: 

SSth  Sovereign,  Go-Saga  (1243-1246) 

I  '  i 

89lh,  Go-Fukaku.s^i  (124<>-12.39)   90th,  Kameyama  (1259-1274) 

92iid,  Ftishimi  '(12S7>1298)         91flt.  Go-Uda  (1274-1287) 

 I  -  t 

I  III 
93rd,  Go-Fushimi  95th.  TTannzono  01th.  Go-Nijo  96th,  Go-Daigo 
(1298-1301)         (1307-1316)       (1301-1307)  (1318-1339) 


Jimyo-in  familv  (called  afterwards     Daikagu-]i  Family  (called  aftcmrards 
Hoku-chO,  or  the  Northern  Court)       NaD-ch5,  or  the  Southern  Court) 

The  cloistered  Emperor,  Go-Saga,  abdicating  after  a  reign  of  four  years, 
conducted  the  administration  according  to  the  camera  system  during  twenty- 
aix  years.  It  will  be  observed  from,  the  above  table  that  he  essayed  to  hold  the 
balance  equally  between  the  families  of  his  two.  sons,  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
being  chosen  from  each  altematdy.  But  everything  goes  to  show  that  he 
favoured  the  Kameyama  branch.  Like  Go-Toba,  he  cherished  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  Imperial  C^ourt  released  from  the  Bakufu  shackles,  and  to  that  end 
the  alert,  enterprising  Kameyama  seemed  better  suited  than  the  dull,  resource- 
less  Takakura,  just  as  in  Go*Toba's  eyes  Juntoku  had  appeared  preCerabb  to 
Tsuchimikado. 

Dying  in  1272,  Go-Saga  left  a  will  with  injunctions  tiiat  it  should  be  opened 
in  fifty  days.  It  contained  provisions  destined  to  have  disastrous  consequences. 
One  clause  entrusted  to  the  Bakufu  the  duty  of  deciding  whether  the  administra- 
tive power  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cloistered  Emperor,  Go-Fukakusa, 
or  in  those  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  Kameyama.  Another.provided  that  a  very 
large  property,  known  as  the  Cliokodo  estates,  -^^^oiild  be  inherited  by  the  mon- 
arch thus  deposed  from  authority;  while  a  comparatively  small  bequest  went  to 
the  depository  of  power.  In  framing  this  curious  instrument,  Go-Saga  doubt- 
less designed  to  gild  the  pill  of  permanent  exclusion  from  the  seats  of  power, 
believing  confidently  that  the  Imperial  succession  would  be  secured  to  Kame- 
yama and  his  direct  descendants.  This  anticipation  proved  correct.  The 
Bakufu  had  recourse  to  a  Court  lady  to  determine  the  trend  of  th6  deceased 
sovereign's  wishes,  and  the  result  was  that  Kameyama  triumphed. 

In  the  normal  order  of  things  the  cloistered  Emperor  Go-Fukakusa  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  administrative  place  occupied  by  Go-Saga,  and  a  largo 
body  of  coiirtirrs,  whose  chances  of  promotion  and  emolument  depended  upon 
that  arrangement,  bitterly  resented  the  innovation.  The  palace  became  di\  ided 
into  two  parties,  the  Xaihd  (interior  sertion)  and  the  Inho  (camera  section),  a 
division  which  grew  mure  aocentuattid  when  Ivameyama's  son  ascended  the 
throne  as  Go-Uda«  in  1274.  CkhFukakusa  declared  that  he  would  leave  bis 
palaee  and  enter  a  monastery  were  such  a  wrong  done  to  his  children.  Thereiqm 
Kameyama — now  cloistered  Emperor — submitted  the  matter  to  the  Baki^u, 
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who,  after  grave  deliberation,  decided  that  Go>Fukakusa's  son  should  be  named 
Crown  Prince  and  should  reign  in  succession  to  Go-Uda.  This  ruler  is  known 
in  history  as  Fushimi. 

Shortly  after  his  accession  a  sensational  event  occurred.  A  bandit  made  his 
way  during  t  he  night  into  the  palace  and  seizing  one  of  the  court  ladies,  ordered 
her  to  disclose  tlie  Emperor's  whereabouts.  The  sagacious  woman  misdirected 
him,  and  then  hastened  to  inform  the  sovereign,  who  disguised  hinipelf  as  a 
fcmalo  and  escaped.  Arrested  l)y  tiie  guards,  tlie  bandit  committed  suicide  with 
a  swurci  which  proved  to  be  a  precious  heirloom  of  the  Sanjd  family.  Sanjo 
Sanemori,  a  former  councillor  of  State,  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  but  his  exami* 
nation  disclosed  nothing.  Then  a  grand  councillor  (dainagon)  charged  the 
cloistered  Emperor,  Kamcyamai  with  bemg  privy  to  the  attempt,  and  Fushimi 
showed  a  disposition  to  credit  the  charge.  Kameyama,  however,  conveyed  to 
the  Bakufu  a  solemn  oath  of  innocence,  with  which  Fushimi  was  fain  to  be  ostensi- 
bh'  eontent.  But  his  Majesty  remained  unconvinced  at  heart.  He  sent  to 
K;u[iakura  a  secret  envoy  with  instructions  to  attribute  to  Kameyama  an  abiding 
d*'Sire  to  avonge  the  wrongs  of  Go-Toha  and  wipe  out  the  Shokyu  humiliation. 
This  vengeful  mocni  might  find  practical  expression  at  any  time,  and  Fushimi, 
warned  the  Bakufu  to  be  on  their  guard.  "As  fbr  me/'  he  concluded,  "I  leav« 
my  descendants  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ^e  Hl>jO.  With  Kamakura  we  stand 
or  faU." 

How  much  of  this  was  sineare,  how  much  diplomatic,  it  is  not  possible  to 

determine.  In  Kamakura,  liowever,  it  found  cnMlence.  Sadatoki,  then  regent 
{skikkeii),  took  prompt  measures  to  have  Fushimi 's  son  proclaimed  IVinoe 
Imperial,  and,  in  1298,  he  was  enthnmed  as  Oo-Fushimi.  This  evoked  an  iii<  i  itr- 
nant  protest  from  the  then  cloisti'retl  Em|X"ror,  do-Uda,  and  after  some  eonsid*  la- 
tiun  tlie  Kamakura  regent,  Sadatoki,  suggested  —  "directed"  would  perhaps 
be  a  more  correct  form  of  speech  —  that  thenceforth  the  suocesrion  to  the  throne 
should  alternate  between  the  two  families  descended  from  Qo-Fukakusa  and 
Kameyama,  the  length  of  a  reign  being  limited  to  ten  years.  Nominally,  this 
arrangement  was  a  mark  of  deference  to  the  testament  of  Go-Saga,  but  in 
reality  it  was  an  astiite  device  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Court  by  dividing 
it  into  rival  factions.  Kamakura 's  fiat  received  peaceful  acquiescence  at  first, 
Go-U(la's  eldest  son  took  tlie  sceptre  in  1301,  \mder  the  name  of  (  Jo-Nijf),  and, 
after  seven  years,  lu;  was  succeeded  by  Fushimi 's  son,  lianazono,  who,  in  twelve 
years,  made  way  for  Go-Uda 's  second  son,  Go-Daigo. 

The  descendants  of  Kamcfyama  were  called  the  "Daigaku-ji  famSly,'*  and  the 
descendants  of  Qo-Fukakuea  received  the  name  of  the  "JimyO-in  family." 
When  a  member  of  the  latter  occupied  the  throne,  the  Court  enjoyed  c^lenee, 
owing  to  its  possession  of  the  extensive  ChokOdo  estates;  but  when  the  sovereign 
was  of  the  Daigaku-ji  line  comparative  penury  was  experienced.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  throughout  the  eomplieations  antecedent  to  this  dual  system, 
the  Fushimi  princes  acted  practically  as  spies  for  tlie  Bakufu.  After  all,  the  two 
Imperial  fjimilies  were  descended  troni  a  common  ancestor  and  sliould  have 
shruhk  from  tiie  disgniee  of  publishhig  their  rivalries.  It  is  true,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  that  the  resulting  complications  involved  the  destruction  of  the 
Hdjd;  but  It  is  also  true  that  they  plunged  the  nation  into  a  fifty  yean'  war. 

THE  T7VE  REGENT  FAMILIES 
It  has  already  been  related  how,  by  Yoritomo's  contrivance,  the  post  of 
regent  {ikwampaku)  in  Kydto  came  to  be  held  attemately  by  scions  of  ^iJ^^Google 
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tBSX^y — desoended  from  Fujlwm  Kaneiane  .-^  and  sdonfi  of  the  Konoe  funSty 

—  dcBceiided  from  Fujiwara  ot  omichi  This  system  was  subsequently  extend* 
ed  at  the  instance  of  the  Hoj  5.   The  second  and  third  sons  of  Michiiye,  grandaoa 

of  Kanezane,  founded  the  liouses  of  Nijo  and  Ichijo,  respectively;  while  Kane- 
hira,  the  second  of  two  grandsons  of  Motoniichi,  estabUshed  the  house  of 
Takatsukasa.  These  five  families  —  Kouoe,  Ivujo,  Nijo,  Ichijo,  and  Tukatsii- 
kasa  —  were  rolliM'Uvt'ly  called  (l(y-sekke  (the  Five  Regent  Ilousep)  in  recop:iiit ion 
of  the  iact  that  the  regent  in  Kyoto  wa**  supposed  to  be  taken  from  lluMi  m 
saecemolu  The  arrangenient  1^  to  frequent  strife  with  raaulting  weak^eee,  thua 
eJEceUently  achieving  the  purpose  of  its  oontrivers,  the  HOj<(. 

THE  FIRST  MONGOL  INVASION 

The  rule  of  the  Hojo  synchronized  with  two  events  of  prime  importance  — 
the  invasion  of  Japan  by  a  Mongolian  army,  fir.st  in  1274,  and  subsequently  in 
1281,  Early  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Emperor  of  China,  which  was  then 
under  the  sway  of  tlie  Sung  dynasty,  invited  tiie  Golden  Tatars  to  deal  witli  tlve 
Khitan  Tatars,  who  held  Manchuria,  and  who,  in  spite  of  iicavy  .  tribute  paid 
annually  by  the  Sung  Court,  continually  raided  northeastem  China.  The  Goklr 
en  Tatars  responded  to  the  invitation  by  not  only  expelling  the  Khitans  bub 
also  taking  their  place  in  Manchuria  and  subsequently  overrunning  China,  where 
they  established  a  dynasty  of  their  oiyn  from  1U5  to  1234. 

These  struggles  and  dynastic  changes  did  not  sensibly  aflfect  Japan.  Her 
intercourse  v  ith  the  Asiatic  continent  in  thos(T  ages  was  confined  mainly  to  an 
interchanjL^e  of  visits  by  Buddhist  priests,  to  industrial  enterprise,  and  to  ft 
fitful  exchange  of  commodities.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  branch  of  the  Ta- 
tars concerned  themselves  practically  about  Japan  or  the  Japanese.  Ultimate- 
ly, however,  m  the  finit  |i|ut  ol  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mongols  began  to 
sweep  down  on  the  Middle  Kinsdoni  under  the  leadership  of  Jenghis  Khaou 
They  crushed  the  Golden  Tatars,  transferred  (1264)  the  Mongol  capital  from 
central  Asia  to  Peking  (Cambalue),  and,  in  1279,  under  Kul  lai,  completely 
©miquered  China.  Nearly  thirty  years  before  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to 
Pekmg,  the  Mongols  invaded  the  Korean  peninsula,  and  brouglit  it  completely 
under  their  sway  in  1263,  receiving  tlie  final  submission  of  the  kingdom  of 
Koma,  whieh  alone  had  otTored  any  Rtul)l)orn  renistance. 

It  is  probable  that  Kublai 's  aiabition,  whetted  by  extensive  conquests,  would 
have  turned  in  the  direction  of  Japan  sooner  or  later,  but  tradition  indicates 
that  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  homage  of  the  Island  Empird  was  suggested  to  the 
great  Khan  by  a  Korean  traveller  in.  1295.  Kublai  immediately  acted  on  the 
suggestion.  He  sent  an  i  ml  ):isgy  byway  of  Korea,  ordering  the  Koma  soveieiga 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  the  envoys  and  to  re-enforce  them 
with  a  Korean  colleague.  A  tenij)est  interrupted  this  essay,  and  it  was  not  re- 
peated until  1268,  when  tlie  Klian's  messengers,  accompanied  by  a  Korean  suite, 
crossed  safely  to  Chikuzen  and  delivered  to  tlie  Dami-Ju  a  letter  from  Kublai 
with  a  covering  despatch  from  the  Kor(  an  King.  The  Korean  sovereign's 
despatch  was  plauily  iueipired  by  a  des.irc  to  avert  responsibility  from  hiniself. 
He  explained  that  in  transporting  the  ^bassy  he  acted  unavoidably,  but  that, 
in  sending  it,  the  Khan  was  not  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling,  his  sole  purpose 
being  to  include  Japan  in  the:  circle  d  his  friendly  tributaries. 

In  short  ,  the  Koma  prince — he  no  longer  could  prc^xnrly  be  called  a  monarch 
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as  his  own  kjngdmn  had  already  doii&   KuUai's  letter,  bowerer,  1^u|^  not 

deliberately  arrogant,  could  not  be  cmstnunl  in  any  sense  except  as  a  summons 
to  send  tribute-bearing  envois  to  Peking.  He  called  himself  "Emperor"  and 
addressed  the  Japanese  ruler  as  "King;"  instanced,  for  fitting  example,  the 
relation  betwe  en  China  and  Korea,  which  he  described  at  onec  as  that  of  lord  and 
vas.sul  and  that  of  parent  and  child,  and  predicated  that  refusal  of  intercourse 
would  "feftd  to  war/' 

The  Japanese  interpreted  this  to  be  an  offer  of  suserainty  or  subjugation. 
Two  courses  were  advocated;  one  by  Kyoto,  the  other  by  Kamakura.  The 
former  favoured  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  delay;  the  latter,  an  attitude  of 
contemptuous  silence,  Kamakura,  of  course,  triumphed.  After  six  months' 
retention  the  envoys  were  sent  away  without  so  much  as  a  ^^Titf  rn  acknowledg- 
ment. The  records  contain  nothing  to  show  whether  this  bold  course  on  the 
part  of  the  Bakufu  had  its  orit^in  in  ignoraiice  of  the  Mongol's  might  or  in  a 
conviction  of  the  buiihi's  hghlmg  superiority.  Probably  both  factors  were 
operative ;  for  Japan 's  knowledge  of  Jcnghiz  and  his  resources  reached  her  chiefly 
through  religious  channels,  and  the  fact  that  Koreans  were  associated  with 
Mongols  in  the  mission  must  have  tended  to  lower  the  affair  in  her  estimation* 
Further,  the  Japanese  had  been  taught  by  e^qsedence  the  immense  difficulties  of 
conducting  oversea  campaigns,  and  if  they'ujiiderstood  anything  about  the  Mon- 
gols, it  should  have  been  the  essentially  ncm-auudtime  charaeter  of  the  mid- 
Asian  conquerors. 

By  Kublai  himself  that  defect  was  well  appreciated.  He  saw  that  to  carry 
a  body  of  troops  to  Japan,  the  seagoing  rcjsources  of  the  Koreans  must  be 
requisitioned,  and  on  the  bootless  return  of  his  first  embaissy,  he  iimiiediatc  ly 
issued  orders  to  the  Koma  King  to  build  one  thousand  ships  and  mobilize  forty 
thousand  troops.  In  vain  the  recipient  of  these  orders  pleaded  inability  to 
execute  them.  The  Klian  innsted,  and  supplemented  his  first  eonamand  with 
instructions  that  agricultural  operations  should  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  peninsula  to  supply  food  for  the  projected  army  of  invasion.  Meanwhile 
he  despatched  embassy  after  embassy  to  Japan,  evidently  being  desirous  of 
carrying  his  point  by  persuasion  rather  than  by  force,  The  envoi's  invarial^ly 
returned  re  in  frrtd.  On  one  occasion  (1269),  a  Korean  vessel  carried  off  two 
Japani  se  from  T^Uishinia  aiul  sent  tiiem  to  Peking.  There,  Kublai  treated  them 
kindly,  shqwed  them  hi^  palace  as  well  as  a  parade  of  his  trpops,  and  sent  them 
home  to  teD  what  they  had  seen.  But  the  iapamesi  remsined  obdurate,  and 
finally  the  Khan  sent  an  ultimatum,  to  which.  Tokimune,:t^e  BAj<)  legeot^ 
repHed  by  dismissing  the  envoys  f(;rth\vith, 

War  was  now  inevitable.  Kublai  massed  25,000  Mongol  braves  in  Korea, 
supplemented  them  with  1 0,000  Korean  troops,  and  embarking  them  in  a  flotilla 
of  900  vessels  manned  by  8000  Koreans,  launched  this  paltry  army  against 
Japan  in  Noveniijcr,  1274.  The  armada  began  by  attacking  Tsushima  and 
Iki,  islands  lying  in  the  strait  that  separates  the  Korean  peninsula  from  Japan. 
In  Tsushima,  the  governor,  So  Sukekuni,'  could  not  muster  more  tliau  two  hunr 
dred  hMfd,  But  these  two  hundred,  fought  to  the  death,  as  did  also  the  BtiQ 
smaller  garrison  of  Iki.  Before  the  pi^ssKe  of  the  narrow  strait  was  Achieve4» 
the  invaders  must  have  lost  somethiilg,  of  their  faith  in  the  whole  enterprise. 
On  November  20th^  they  landed  at  Hakozaki  Gulf  in  the  province  of  C'hikuzeu. 
There  they  were  inmiediately  assailed  by  the  troops  of  five  Kyushu  chieftains. 
"W  hat  force  the  latter  represented  there  is  no  record,  l)ut  they  were  certainly  less 
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numerous  than  the  enemy.  Moreover,  the  Yuaii  army  possessed  a  greatly 
superior  tactical  system.  By  a  Japanese  bushi  the  battle-field  was  regarded  as 
an  arena  for  the  display  of  individual  proweas,  not  of  combined  force.  Tin- 
Mongols,  on  tlie  contrary,  fought  in  solid  co-operation,  their  movements  directed 
by  sound  of  drum  from  some  eminence  where  the  commander-in-chief  watched 
the  progress  of  the  fight.  If  a  Japanese  approached  to  defy  one  of  them  to  single 
combat,  they  enveloped  and  slew  him.   Further,  at  close  quarters  they  used 
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light  arms  dipped  in  poison,  and  for  long-range  purposes  they  had  powerful  cross- 
bows, which  quite  outelas.sed  the  Japanese  weapons.  They  were  equipped  also 
with  explosives  wliich  they  fired  from  metal  tulx's,  inflicting  heavy  lo.ss  on  the 
Japanese,  who  were  demoralized  by  such  an  unwontctl  weapon.  Finally,  they 
were  incomparable  horsemen,  and  in  the  early  encounters  they  put  the  Japanese 
cavalry  out  of  action  by  raising  with  drums  and  gongs  a  din  that  terrified  the 
latter 's  horses.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Japanese  fought 
stubbbmly.  Whenever  they  got  within  striking  distance  of  the  foe,  they  struck 
desperately,  and  towards  evening  they  were  able  to  retire  in  good  order  into  cover 
"  behind  the  primitive  fortifications  of  Misuki  raised  for  Tenchi  Tenn5  by  Korean 
engineers  six  centuries  before." 

That  night  the  west  coast  of  Kyushu  was  menaced  by  one  of  those  fierce  gales 
that  rage  from  time  to  time  in  sub-tropical  zones.  The  Korean  pilots  knew  that 
their  ships  could  find  safety  in  the  open  sea  only.  But  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  troops  which  had  debarked?  Had  their  commanders  seen  any  certain  hope 
of  victory,  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  part  temporarily  from  the  ships. 
The  day's  fightmg,  however,  appears  to  have  inspired  a  new  estimate  of  the 
¥uM*9  combatant  qualities.  It  was  decided  to  embaiic  the  Yuan  forces  and 
start  out  to  sea.  For  the  purpose  of  covering  this  movement,  the  Hakozaki 
shnne  and  some  adjacent  hambts  were  fired,  and  when  morning:  dawned4,he 
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invaders'  flotilla  was  seen  beating  out  of  the  bay.  One  of  their  vessels  ran 
aground  on  Shiga  spit  at  the  north  of  the  haven  and  several  others  foundered 
at  sea,  so  that  when  a  tally  was  finally  called,  13,200  men  did  not  answer  to  their 
names.   As  to  what  the  Japanese  casualties  were,  there  is  no  information. 
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Of  course  Kublai  did  not  acknowledge  this  as  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  fight  hud  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  islanders  by  disclosing  their  faulty  tactics  and  inferior 
weap>on8.  He  therefore  sent  another  embassy,  which  was  charged  to  summon 
the  King  of  Japan  to  Peking,  there  to  do  obeisance  to  the  Yuan  Emperor. 
Kamakura's  answer  was  to  decapitate  the  five  leaders  of  the  mission  and  to 
pillory  their  heads  outside  the  city.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  calm  confidence  shown  at  this  crisis  by  the  Bakufu  regent,  Tokimune.  His 
country 's  annalists  ascribe  that  mood  to  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Zen  sect 
of  Buddhism;  faith  which  he  shared  with  his  father,  Tokiyori,  during  the  latter 's 
life.  The  Zen  priests  taught  an  introspective  philosophy.  They  preached  that 
life  springs  from  not-living,  indestructibility  from  destruction,  and  that  existence 
and  non-existence  are  one  in  reality.    No  creed  could  better  inspire  a  soldier. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Tokimune  was  not  guided  in  this  matter  solely 
by  religious  instincts:  he  used  the  Zen-shu  bonzes  as  a  channel  for  obtaining  in- 
formation about  China.  Some  plausibility  is  given  to  that  theory  by  the  fact 
that  he  sat,  first,  at  the  feet  of  DSryQ,  originally  a  Chinese  priest  named  Tao 
Lung,  and  that  on  Doryu 's  death  he  invited  (1278)  from  China  a  famous  bonze, 
Chu  Yuan  (Japanese,  Sogen),  for  whose  ministrations  the  afterwards  celebrated 
temple  Yengaku-ji  was  erected.  Sogen  himself,  when  officiating  at  the  temple 
of  Nengjen,  in  Wenchow,  had  barely  escaped  massacre  at  the  hands  of  the  Mon- 
gols, and  he  may  not  have  been  averse  to  acting  as  a  medium  of  information 
between  China  and  Kamakura. 

Tokimune 's  religious  fervour,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his  secular  prep- 
arations. In  1280,  he  issued  an  injunction  exhorting  local  officials  and  vassals 
(go-kenin)  to  compose  all  their  dissensions  and  work  in  unison.  There  could  be 
no  greater  crime,  the  document  declared,  then  to  sacrifice  the  country 's  interests 
on  the  altar  of  personal  enmities  at  a 
time  of  national  crisis.  Loyal  obedience 
on  the  part  of  vassals,  and  strict  impar- 
tiality on  the  side  of  high  constables — 
these  were  the  virtues  which  the  safety 
of  the  State  demanded,  and  any  neglect 
to  practise  them  should  be  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity.  This  injunction 
was  issued  in  1280,  and  already  steps  had 
been  taken  to  construct  defensive  works 
at  all  places  where  the  Mongols  might 
effect  a  landing  —  at  Hakozaki  Bay  in 
Kyushu;  at  Nagato,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Shimonoseki  Strait;  at  Harima, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea; 
and  at  Tsuruga,  on  the  northwest  of 
the  main  island.    Among  these  places, 
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,  Hakozaki  and  Nagato  were  judged  to  be  the  most  menaced,-  and  specuU  offices, 
.after  the  nature  of  the  Kyoto  tandai,  were  e^trthlished  tliere. 

Seven  years  separated  tlie  first  invasion  from  the  second.  It  was  not  of  de- 
liberate choice  iliat  Kublai  allowed  so  long  an  interval  to  elapse.  The  subjuga- 
tion of  the  last  supporters  of  the  Sung  dynasty  in  southern  China  had  engrossed 
his  attention,  and  with  their  fall  he  acquired  new  competence  to  prosecute  this 
expedition  to  Japan,  because  while  the  Mongolian  boats  were  fit  only  for  plying 
on  inland  waters,  the  ships  of  the  Boutfaeni  Chinese  trera  large,  oeean-going 
craft.  It  was  arranged  that  an  army  of  100,000  Chinese  and  Mongols  should 
embark  at  a  port  in  Fuhkien  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  should  ultimate- 
ly form  a  junction  in  Tsnsliima  Strait  with  an  armnch  of  1000  Korean  j^hips, 
carrying,  in  addition  to  their  crews,  a  force  of  50,000  Mongols  and  20,000 
Koreans. 

But  before  launching  this  formidable  host,  Kublai  made  a  final  effort  to 
compass  bis  aid  without  fighting.  In  1280,  he  sent  another  embassy  to  Japan, 
announcing  the  eomplete  oyerthrow  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  summoning  the 
Island  Empire  to  enter  into  friendly  relations.  Kamakura's  answer  wa»to  order 
the  execution  of  the  envoys  at  the  place  where  they  had  landed,  Hakata  in 
Chikuzen.  Nothing  now  remained  except  an  appeal  to  force.  A  weak  point 
in  the  Yuan  strategy  was  that  the  two  armadas  were  not  operated  in  unison. 
The  Korean  fleet  sailed  nearly  a  niontli  before  that  from  China,  it  would  seem 
that  the  tardiness  of  the  latter  was  not  due  wholly  to  its  larger  dimensions,  but 
must  be  attributed  in  part  to  its  composition.  A  gieut  portion  of  the  troops 
transported  from  China  were  not  Mongols,  but  Chinese, -who  had -been  recently- 
fighting  agaissi  the  Yuan,  and  whose  despatdh  on  a-~for^gn  campaign  in  tl^ 
;Ser¥ioe  of  their  victors  suggested  itself  as  a  politio  measure.  These  men  W^re 
probably  not  averse  to  delay  and  certainly  cannot  have  been  very  enthusiastic. 

In  May,  1281,  the  flotilla  from  Korea  appeared  off  Tsushima.  Unfortunate- 
\y,  the  annals  of  medieval  Japan  are  singularly  reticent  a.s  to  the  details  of 
battles.  Tiiere  are  no  materials  for  constructing  a  story  of  the  events  that 
occurred  on  the  Tsushima  shores,  more  than  six  centuries  ago.  We  do  not 
even  know  what  force  the  defenders  of  the  island  mustered.  iJut  that  they  were 
much  mone  .numerous  than  on  the  previous  ocoaaioB,  seven  years  before^  is  eei^ 
taan.  Already,  in  1280,  Tokimune  had  obtained  from-Buddfaist  souroes  Infonnsr 
tion  of  the  Mongol  preparations — preparations  so  extensive  ;that  the  felttag  of 
timber  to  make  shii)s  inspired  a  Cfajnese  poem  in  which  the  green  hills  were 
depicted  as  mourning  for  their  trees — and  he  would  not  have  failed  to  garrison 
strongly  a  position  so  cardinal  as  the  midchamu  1  islantl  of  Tsushima.  It  was  not 
reduced.  The  enemy  were  able  to  effect  a  lodt:'  nu  id ,  but  could  not  overrun  the 
island  or  put  its  defenders  to  the  sword,  ajs  had  been  done  in  1274.  The  Korean 
ships  remained  at  Tsushima  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  flotilla.  They 
lost  three  thousand  men  ^m  sickness' during  this  interval,  and  were  talking  of 
retreat  wten  the  van  «F  the  southern  armada  hove- in  sight.  A  junetion  was 
effected  off  the  coast  of  Iki  island,  and  the  garriscm  of  this  littleplaoe  having  been 
destroyed  on  June  10th,  the  combined  forces  stood  over  towards  Kytlshd  and 
landed  at  various  places  along  the  coast  of  Chikusen,  making  Hakosaki  Bay 
their  base. 

Such  a  choice  of  locality  was  bad,  for  it  was  precisely  along  the  shores  of  tliis 
bay  that  the  Japanese  had  erected  foriitautiomi.  They  were  not  very  formidable 
fortifications,  it  \&  true.  The  buthi  of  these  days  knew  nothing  about  bastions, 
curtains,  glacis,  or  cogofite  refinemenlp  ol  military  enginsering.  They  fom^ 


TfiB  qOjO      ...      .  m 

built a-BlODe  wall  to  block  the  foe's  advance,  and  did  not  even  adopt  the  preoaii- 

tion  of  protecting  their  flanks.  But  neither  ilid  tliey  fall  into  the  error  of  acting 
entirely  on  the  defensive.  On  the  contrary,  they  attacked  ahke  on  shore  and 
at  sea.  Their  bouts  were  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  invaders,  hut  tlie 
ativuiitage  in  dash  and  daring  was  all  on  tiie  side  of  the  Japanese.  So  furious 
were  their  onsets,  and  so  deadly  wa»  the  execution  they  wrought  with  theur 
tieiiehaat  Anvords  at  olofe  quaiters,  that  the  enemy -were  fain  to  lash  their  ships 
tog^her  and  lay  planks  between  them  for  purposes  of  speedy  ooneentratioii: 
It  ia  most  improbable  that  either  the  Korean  or  the  Chinese  elements  of  the 
invading  army  had  any  heart  for  the  work,  whereas  on  the  side  of  the  defenders 
there  are  records  of  whole  families  volunteering  to  serve  at  the  front.  During 
fifty-three  days  the  campaign  continued  ;  that  in  to  say,  from  June  23rd,  when  the 
first  hinding  was  efiectcd,  until  August  14th,  when  a  tornado  swept  off  the  face 
of  the  sea  the  main  part  of  the  Yuan  armada. 

No  account  has  been  preserved,  either  traditionally  or  lustorically,  of  the 
incidents  or  phases  of  the  long  fight.  We  know  that  the  invaders  occupied  the 
island  of  Hitado  and  landed  in  Hiaen  a  strong  force  uitended  to  turn  the  flank  of 
the  Hakozaki  Bay  parapet.  We  knovtinferentially,  that  they  never  succeeded 
in  turning  it.  We  know  that,  after  neasy  two  months  of  incessant  combat,  the 
Ytian  armies  had  made  no  sensible  impression  on  the  Japanese  resistance  or 
established  any  footing  upon  Japanese  soil.  W  e  know  that,  on  August  the  i4th 
and  15th,  there  burst  on  the  shores  of  Kyushu  a  tempest  which  shattered  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Chinese  liotiliu.  And  we  know  that  tlie  brunt  of  the  loss  fell 
on  tlie  Chinese  contingent,  some  twelve  thousand  of  whom  were  made  slaves. 
But  no  such  momentous  chapter  of  history  has  ever  been  traced  in  rougher  out- 
lines. The  annalist  is  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  marshalling  general  re- 
aults.  It  was  certainly  a  stupendous  disaster  for  the  Yuan  arms.  Y(>t  Kubhii 
was  not  content;  he  would  have  essayed  the  task  again  had  not  trouble  nearer 
home  diverted  his  attention  from  Japan.  The  Island  Fnipire  hnd  thus  the 
honour  of  being  practically  t)ie  oidy  state  in  the  Orient  that  did  not  present 
tribute  to  the  all-conquering  j\iongt)ls.  * 

But,  by  a  strangely  wayward  fate,  these  victories  over  a  foreign  invader 
brought  embarrassment  to  the  H6j0  rulers  rather  than  renown.  In  the  first 
place,  there  could  not  be  any  relaxation  of  the  eictraordinary  preparations  which 
such  incidents  dictated.  KubUd'ii  successor,  'Hmur,  lost  no  time  in  counter- 
manding all  measures  for  a  renewed  attack  on  Japan,  and  even  adopted  the 
plan  of  commissioning  Buddhist  priests  to  persuade  the  Balnifu  of  China's 
pacific  intentions.  One  of  these  emissaries,  Nri-issnn  (Cliinesc  pronunciation, 
Ning  I-shan),  settled  perniJin<^Titly  in  Japan,  and  ins  holy  ministrations  as  a 
Zen-ahu  propagandist  won  UiiiVi.'i 1  respect.  But  the  Bakufu  did  not  relax 
their  precautions,  and  for  m<Mi^^ai,i,  ^j,  §core  years  a  heavy  burden  of  expense 
had  to  be  borne  on  this  acccm^:j;;vl .  i»/'l:iji^> 

Further,  when  the  wave  of  intrasioninroke  6n  the  shores  of  Kyfishtl,  the  Court 
in  Kyoto  set  the  example  of  appealing  to  the  assistance  of  heaven.  Prayers 
were  offered,  liturgies  were  chanted,  and  incense  was  burned  at  many  temples 
and  shrines  throughout  the  empire.  Several  of  the  priests  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  their  supphcfttions  had  elicited  signs  and  portents  indicating  super- 
natural aid.  Rich  rewards  weie  bestowed  in  recognition  of  these  services, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  recompense  given  to  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  so 
gallantly  and  doggedly  to  beat  off  a  foreign  foe  was  comparatively  petty. 

Means  of  recompensing  them  were  scant.  When  Yoritomo  overthrew  the  Taira, 
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the  estates  of  the  latter  were  divided  among  his  followers  and  co-operators. 
After  the  Shokyii  disturbance,  the  property  of  the  Court  nobles  served  a  similar 
purpose.  But  the  repulse  of  the  Mongols  brought  no  access  of  wealth  to  the 
victors,  and  for  the  first  time  military  merit  had  to  go  unrc<iuited  while  substan- 
tial grants  were  made  to  the  servants  of  religion.  The  Bakufu,  fully  conscious 
of  this  dangerous  discrepancy,  saw  no  resource  except  to  order  that  strict  surveys 
should  be  made  of  many  of  the  great  estates,  with  a  view  to  their  delimitation 
and  reduction,  if  possible.  This,  however,  was  a  slow  progress,  and  the  umbrage 
that  it  caused  was  more  than  commensurate  with  the  results  that  accrued. 
Thus,  to  the  Bakufu  the  consequences  of  a  war  which  should  have  strengthened 
allegiance  and  gratitude  were,  on  the  contrary,  injurious  and  weakening. 


Fjvu  Stmno  Biwa  (Japamesi  Mandoum) 
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CHAPTER  XXVIU 

ART,  RELIGION,  LITERATURE,  CUSTOMS,  AND  COM- 
MERCE IN  THE  KAMAEURA  PERIOD 

ART 

From,  the  estabUfllneiii  of  the  Bahtfu,  Jaimese  art  aepanted  into  two 
achoola,  that  of  Kamalnira  and  thai  of  Kyoto.  The  latter  eenteied  in  the 
Imperial  Court,  the  former  in  the  Court  of  the  Hdj5.  Taken  o^ginally  from 
Chinese  masters  of  the  8ui  and  Tang  dynasties,  the  Kydto  art  ultimately 

developed  into  the  Japanese  national  school,  whereas  the  Kamakuraurt  .borrowed 
from  the  academies  of  Sung  and  Yuan,  hecame  the  favourite  of  the  literary 
classes  and  preserved  its  Chinese  traditions.  Speaking  broadly,  the  art  of 
Kyoto  showed  a  decorative  tendenc}',  wliereas  that  of  Kamakuru  took  lund.seap>e 
and  seascape  chiefly  for  motives,  and,  delighting  in  the  melancholy  aspects  of 
nature,  appealed  most  to  the  student  and  the  cenobite.  This  distinetion  oonld 
be  traced  in  calligraphy,  paintmg,  atehitecture,  and  horticulture.  Hitherto 
penmanship  in  KyOto  had  taken  for  models  the  style  of  Kobo  Dai^hi  and  Ono  no 
TofQ.  This  was  called  o-de-fu  (domestic  fashion) ,  and  had  a  grac(^ful  and  cursive 
character.  But  the  Kamakura  calligraphists  followed  the  pure  Chinese  mode 
ikarayo) ,  as  exemplified  by  the  Buddhist  priests,  Sogen  (Chu  Yuan)  and  Ichinei 
a  Ning). 

In  Kyoto,  painting  was  represented  by  the  schooU  of  Koze,  Kasuga,  Sumi«- 
yoshi,  and  Tosa;  in  Ksmakmrn,  its  mastefs  were  Ma  Yuan,  Hna  Kwd,  and  Mu 
Hsi,  ifho  leprosented  the  pure  Southern  Academy  ci  Chma,  and  who  were 
followed  by  SesshQ,  Kbu6,  and  Shdbun.  So,  too,  the  art  of  horticulture,  though 
there  the  change  was  a  transition  from  the  stiff  and  compaimtively  artificial 
fashion  of  the  no-niwa  (moor  garden)  to  the  pure  landscape  park,  ultimately 
developed  into  a  Japanese  specialty.  Tradition  ascribes  to  a  Chinese  bonze, 
who  called  himself  Nei-issan  (or  Ichinei),  the  planning  of  the  first  landscape 
garden,  properly  so  designated  in  Japan.  He  arrived  in  Kyushu,  under  the  name 
of  I  Ning,  as  a  delegate  from  Kublai  Khan  in  the  days  of  Hojo  Sadatoki,  and  was 
banished^  at  first,  to  the  provliioe  of  Isu.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Bakufu 
invited  him toKamakura  and  assigned  the  temple  KenchO-ii  for  his  residence  aiid 
place  of  ministiations.  It  was  there  that  he  designed  the  first  landscape  garden, 
furnishing  suggestions  which  are  still  regarded  as  models. 
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LITERATURE 

The  conservatism  of  the  Imperial  city  is  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  realm 
of  literature.  Careful  perusal  of  the  well-known  work,  Mtuukagami,  shows  that 
from  year 's  end  to  year 's  end  the  same  pastimes  were  enjoyed,  the  same  studies 
pursued.  The  composition  of  poetry  took  precedence  of  everyUiing.  "Eminent 

among  the  poetasters  of  the  twelfth  century  was  the  Emperor  Go-Toba.  The 

liUei'aieurs  of  liis  era  looked  up  to  him  as  the  arbiter  ekgavliarrm,  especially  in 
the  domain  of  Japanese  vcrsificatioh.  Even  more  renown  iittaclu d  to  Fujiwara 
no  Toshinari,  whose  noin  de  plume  was  Shunzri,  and  who  earned  the  title  of  the 
"Matchless  Master."  His  son,  Sadaiye,  was  wcli-nigh  equally  famous  under  the 
name  of  Ti  ika. 

After  the  Shokyu  disturbance  (1221),  the  empire  enjoyed  a  Icmg  spell  of  peace 
under  the  able  and  upright  sway  of  the  H0j5,  and  during  that  time  it  beeame  the 
custom  to  compile  anthologies.  '  The  first  to  essay  that  task  was  Teika.  Griev- 
ing that  the  poets  of  his  time  had  begun  to  prefer  aifectation  and  elegance  to 

sincerity  and  simplicity,  he  \vithdrew  to  a  sechjdrd  villa  on  Mount  Ogura,  and 
there  selected  a  hinidrcd  poeras  by  as  many  of  the  ancient  anthers.  These  he 
gave  to  the  world,  calling  the  collection  II i/uh  uniri-ii^shu,  and  Kucct'cding  genera- 
tions endorsed  his  choice  so  t  hat  t  he  buok  remains  a  classic  to  this  tlay.  Teika 's 
son,  Tameiye,  won  such  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Kamakura  shogun,  Sanetonio, 
that  tfae  latter  conferred  on  him  the  numor  of  Hosofcswa,  on  Harima.  Dying, 
Tamei3re  bequeathed  this  property  to  hie  son,  Tamesoke,  but-he;  being  robbed  of 
it  by  his  step-brotlu  r,  ft  11  into  aistste  of  miserable' poverty  wllichiwas  shared  by 
his  mother,  herself  well  known  as  an  authoress  under  the  name  of  Abutsu-ni. 
This  intrepid  lady,  leaving  her  five  sons  in  Kyoto,  rrpairrd  to  Kamakura  to 
brinp;  suit  against  the  us-urper,  a?id  the  journal  she  kept  en  route  —  the  Jzayoi- 
nikki  —  is  still  reG;ai<h'd  as  a  niodi-l  of  styh'  and  st-ntinient.  It  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  that  students  of  poetry  in  tliat  era  f ( 11  into  two  classes:  one  adhering  to 
the  pure  Japanese  style  of  the  Hcian  epoch;  the  others  borrowing  freely  from 
Chineae literMure.  '  ^■ 

Meanwhile,  at  Kamakura,  the  Bahvfu  regents,  Tasutoki^  Tokiyori  and 
Tokinnme,  earnest  disciples  of  Buddhism,  were  buikBog  temples  and  assigning 
them  id  Chinese  priests  of  the  Sunp;  and  Yuan  eras  who  reached  Japan  as  official 
envoys  or  as  frank  propagandists.  Five  great  temples  thtis  came  into  existence 
in  the  Bakufu  raj>ital,  and  as  the  Chinese  bonzes  ])lunned  and  superintended 
their  construction,  these  l)uil(linLi;s  and  their  surroundings  reflected  the  art-canons 
at  once  of  China,  of  Japan,  and  of  tlie  priests  themselves.  The  same  foreign 
influence  made  itself  felt  in  the  region  of  literatum*  But  we  sfaoiild  probably 
be  wrong  in  assuming  that  «ithier  religion  or  art  or  litemture  lor  tliieir  own  sakce 
instituted  the  sole  motive  of  the  Hojo  regents  in  tbus-aoting.  It  haa  alreslidy 
been,  shown  that  they  welconied  the  foreign  pciests  B»  channels' for  obtaining 
information  about  the  neiglibouring  empire's  politics,  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  their  astute  programme  included  a  desire  to  endow  KaiTiakiira  with 
an  artistic  and  literarv'  atmosphere  of  its  own,  wholly  independent  of  KyOtoand 
purged  of  the  enervating  elements  that  permeated  the  latter. 

This  separation  of  the  civilizations  of  the  east  (Kwanto)  and  the  west 
(Kyoto)  resulted  ultimately  in  producing  ascetieism  vad  religious  H§orm,  The 
fonner,  because  men  of  rsaUy  noble  instincts  were  insenaible.  to  the*  ambition 
which  alone  absorbed  a  Ky5to  liiUraUwr  —  the  Ambftbn  of  figuring  prominently 
in  an  approved  anthology — and  had,  at  the  same  time,  no  inclination  to  follmr 
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tiie  purely  .pnilitaTy  creed  ,  of  Eami^ia*  Such  reduaes  as  Kamo  ChOmdi 

Saigyd  HMi  and  Yoshida  Kcnkd  were  an  outcome  uf  these  conditions.  Choniei 
has  been  called  the  "Wordsworth  of  Japan."  lie  is  immortalized  by  a  little 
book  of  thirty  pages,  called  HojOki  {Annals  of  a  C<il.)  It  is  a  vohime  of 
reflections  suggested  by  life  in  a  hut  measuring  tea  ieet  sqiiaie  and  se\  i  n  feist 
high,  built  in  a  valley  remote  from  tlie  stir  of  life.  The  style  is  iKllucid  and 
absolutely  unaffected;  the  idtiis  are  instinct  with  buniaiiiiy  and  love  of  nature. 
Such  a  work,  so  widely  achnired,  reveals  an  author  and  an  audiejice  instinct  with 
graceful  thoughts. 

In  the  career  of  Saigyd  —  "the  reverend/'  a»  his  title  "hMV*  signifies^ 
there  were  episodes  vividly  iUustraitaag  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time. 
Originally  an  officer  of  the  guards  in  Kyoto,  he  attained  considerable  skill  in 

military  science  and  archery,  but  his  j)0(  tic  heart  rebelling  against  such  pursuits, 
he  resip^cd  oflBce,  took  the  tonsure,  and  turnin<^  his  hack  upon  his  wife  and 
children,  Ijeeame  a  wandoiing  l>ard.  Yoritomo  oncouiitered  him  one  day,  and 
was  so  struck  hy  his  vcnLraljii.'  ai^jx  aranee  that  hv  invito  1  iiini  to  his  inmUum  and 
Would  have  had  him  reinuiu  iiieie  pernuuiently.  But  JSaig^O  declined.  On 
iwrting,  the  Minamoto  chief  gave  him  as  souveoir  a  cat  chiselled  in  «lver,  which 
the  old  ascetic  held  in  such  light  esteem  that  he.  bestowed  it  on  the  first  child  he 
met,  Yoshida  Kenk5,  who  oecame  ja  recluse  in  1324,  is,  counted  among  the 
('f<^  kings"  of  Japanese. poetry  —  Ton-a,  Joben,  Kciun,  and  Kenko.  He  has 
been  C4iiled  the  "Horace  of  Japan."  In  his  ceU;brated  prose  work,  ItVcd-v  «/ 
Tedium  {Tt^ui  «:-zurc-rfum) ,  he  seems  to  reveal  a  lurking  lovo  for  the  vices  he 
satirizes.  Tiiesc  thxec  authprg  wgiq  all  peastmi&tic.  They  reilcctcd  the  tendenr 
cy  .of  the  tiuie.  .       ,        ,  i 

RELIGION 

The  earliest  Buddhist  sect  established  in  Japan  was  the  Ho6s5.  It  crossed 
from  China  hn  ^n.  653»  said  its  principal  phice  of  worship  was  the  temple  Kofuku- 
ji  at  Nara.   Then  (736)  followed  the  Kegon  sect,  having  its  headquarters  in  the 

Todai-ji,  where  stands  the  colos.-  il  Daibutsu  of  Nara.  Next  in  order  was  th^ 
Tendai,  introduced  from  China  l^y  Dcngyo  in  805,  and  cstaliliblu'd  at  Iliei-zsJi 
in  the  temple  Knryaku-ji  ;  while  fourth  and  last  in  tlie  early  grou])  of  important 
sects  came  the  Shingon,  brought  from  China  in  809  by  Kukai,  and  having  its 
principal  metropolitan  place  of  worship  at  Gokoku-ji  (or  To-ji)  in  Kyoto,  and 
its  principal  provincial  at  KongObo-ji  on  Koya-san.  These  four  sects  and  some 
smaller  ones  were  all  introduced  during  a  period  of  150  years.  Thereafter,  for 
1^  space  of  387  years,.-  there  was  no  addition  to  the  number:  things  remained 
stationary  until  11Q6»  when  Honen  began  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Jodo 
sect,  and  in  the  space  of  fifty-six  years,  betw^n  HOG  and  1252,  three  other  sects 
were  established,  namely,  the  Zm,  the  Ship,  and  the  Nichiren. 

TBE  TWO  GROUPS  OP  SECTS- 

In  what  did  the  teachings  of  tlie  early  groujjs  of  sects  diCFer  from  those  of  the 
later  groups,  and  why  did  such  a  long  interval  separate  the  two?  Bvidently  tl^e 
answers  to  those  questions  must  have  an  important  bearing  on  Japanese  moral 
culture.  From  the  time  of  its  first  introduction  (a.d.  522)  into  Japan  until  the 
days  of  Shotoku  Taishi  (572-621),  Japanese  Buddhism  followed  tiie  lines  indicat- 
ed in  the  land  of  its  provenance,  Korea.  Priface  ShCtoku  was  the  first  to  appreciate 
China  as  the  true  source  of  religious  learning,  and  by  him  priests  were  sent  acroaai 
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the  sea  to  study.  But  the  first  sect  of  any  importance  —  the  HoasO  that 
resulted  from  this  movement  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  levd  of 

idolatry  and  polytheism.  It  was  a  "system  built  up  on  the  worship  of  oertain 
perfected  human  beings  converted  into  personal  gods;  it  affirmed  the  eternal 
permanence  of  such  beinj^s  in  some  state  or  other,  and  it  gave  thrm  divine 
attributes."^  Soine  of  these  were  companions  and  disciplee  of  Shaka  (Rnkiya 
Muni);  others,  pure  creations  of  fancy,  or  borrowed  from  the  mythological 
systems  of  India.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  any  enumeration  of  these 
deities  further  than  to  say  that,  as  helpers  of  persons  in  trouble,  as  patrons  of 
little  children,  as  healers  d  the  sick,  and  as  dispensers  of  mercy,  they  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  people.  But  they  did  little  or  nothing  to  im- 
prove men's  moral  and  spiritual  condition,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  multitude 
of  arhats,  devas,  and  other  supernatural  beings  that  go  to  make  up  a  numerous 
pantheon. 

It  wns  not  until  the  end  of  tl^'  eighth  century  that  Japanese  Buddhism  rose 
to  a  hi^^lier  level,  and  the  agent  of  its  elevation  was  Denpryo  Daishiy  whom  the 
Emperor  Kwumniii  sent  to  China  to  study  the  later  devi  loi>nicnts  of  the  Indian 
faith.  Dengyu  and  his  companions  in  802  found  their  way  to  the  monastery  of 
Tientai  (Japanese,  Tendai),  and  acquired  there  a  perception  of  the  true  road  to 
Savmg  Knowledge,  a  middle  route  which  includes  all  and  rejects  none,  and  in 
which  alone  the  soul  can  be  satisfied."  Meditation  and  wisdom  were  declared 
to  be  the  stepping-stones  to  this  route,  and  to  reach  them  various  rules  had  to  be 
followed,  namely,  "the  accomplishment  of  external  means"  —  such  as  observing 
the  precepts,  regulating  raiment  and  food,  freedom  from  nil  worldly  cone^^rns  and 
influences,  promotion  of  all  virtuous  desires,  and  so  forth;  "chi(iing  of  e\  il 
sires"  —  sueh  as  the  lust  after  beauty,  the  lust  of  sound,  of  perfumes,  of  taste, 
and  of  touch;  "casting  away  hindrances;"  "harmonizing  the  faculties,"  and 
"meditating  upon  absolute  truth." 

Now  first  we  meet  with  the  Buddhas  of  Contemplation,  and  w!th  a  creed 
which  seems  to  embody  a  Father,  a  Son,  and  a  Holy  Spirit.  Such,  in  briefest 
outline,  was  the  doctrine  taught  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  by  a  Chinese 
bonze  at  the  monastery  of  Tientni  and  carried  thence  to  Japan  two  himdred  years 
later  by  Denpiyo,  who  establislicd  the  Tendai  sect  on  Mount  Hiei  near  Kyoto. 
Deng>*6  did  not  borrow  l)lin(lly;  he  adapted,  and  thus  flio  Tendai  creed,  as 
taught  at  Hiei-zan,  became  in  reality  "a  s^-^tem  of  Japanese  education,  fitting 
the  disciiilinary  and  nieditative  methods  of  the  Chinese  propagandist  on  the 
pre-existing  fountiations  of  earlier  sects." 

"The  comprehensiveness  of  the  Tendai  system  caused  it  to  be  the  parent  of 
many  schisms.  Out  of  it  came  all  the  Urge  sects,  with  Ihe  escception  of  the 
Shingon,"  to  be  presently  spoken  of.  "On  the  other  hand,  this  comprehensive- 
ness ensured  the  success  of  the  Tendai  sect.  With  the  conception  of  the  Budd- 
has of  Contemplation  came  the  idea  that  these  personages  had  frequently  been 
incarnated  for  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  that  the  ancient  f^orls  whom  the  Japanese 
worshipped  were  but  manifestations  of  these  same  nivstical  i^eings,  and  that  the 
Budtlhist  faith  had  come,  not  to  destroy  the  native  iShinto,  but  to  embody  it  into 
a  higher  and  more  universal  system."' 

['  Lloyd's  DevelopmetUa  of  Japanese  Buddhifm,  "Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,"  Vol.  XXII;  and  Shinran  and  Hit  Work,  by  the  some  author.) 

('  'The  Buddhists  rpcogniacd  that  the ShirUo  gods  wore  incarnations  of  some  of  the  many 
Buddhns  and  BodhisattvaA  brought  from  India  and  China,  and  then  the  two  faiths  amaf- 
^unAted  and  for  centuries  comfortably  shared  the  some  places  of  worship." — Every-Day 
Japan,  by  Uayd,]  Digitized  by  Google 
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THE  SHINGON  8£CT 

It  was  not  to  Dengy5,  however,  that  Japan  owed  her  most  mysterioua  fonn 
of  Buddhism,  but  to  his  contemporary,  KOkai,  remembered  by  posterity  as 

E5b0  Daishi.  The  traditions  that  have  been  handed  down  with  reference  to 
this  great  teacher 's  life  and  personality  reveal  one  of  those  saints  whose  preaching 
and  ministration  have  bestowed  a  porpctiial  blessing  on  humanity.  Here,  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  hr  found  no  peace  of  mind  until  a  visit  to  China  brought 
comprehension  of  a  Snlra  which  he  had  vainly  stuflied  in  Japan.  On  his 
return,  in  800,  he  appeared  before  the  emperor  and  many  bonzes,  and  aston- 
ished all  by  his  eloquence  and  his  knowledge. 

There  are  three  "vehicles"  in  Buddhism,  but  only  two  of  them  need  be 
mentioned  here  —  the  Hina-ydnaj  or  Small  Vehicle,  and  the  Mahd^dtM,  or 
Great  Vehicle.  The  term  "vehicle"  signifies  a  body  of  doctrine  on  wliich  "a 
believer  may  ride  to  the  perfect  consummation  of  his  humanity."  The  difference 
between  these  two  requires  manv  words  to  exnhiin  fully,  wh-^reas  only  a  f^'W  can 
be  devoted  to  the  purpose  here.  **  The  Hina-ydna  Sutra  is  nil  ended  for  boguiners; 
the  Mahd-ydna  for  those  more  advanced  in  the  path  of  the  law."  The  teaching 
in  the  former  it?  negative;  in  the  latter,  positive.  In  the  Hina-ydna  the  perfect 
path  is  to  abstain  from  four  things — women,  palaces,  beautiful  objects,  and 
riches.  In  the  Mdhdrydna  perfect  virtue  is  the  presence  of  four  things  —  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  the  love  of  virtue,  patience  and  firmness,  and  the  retired  life. 
By  the  "spirit  of  wisdom"  is  meant  the  constant  desire  for  the  truth;  by  the 
"love  of  virtue"  is  signified  the  ahliorrence  of  evil;  by  "patience  and  firmness" 
are  indicatofl  perfect  manliness  as  exhibited  towards  the  weak;  by  "the  retired 
life"  is  designated  humility  and  self-effacement. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  the  Chinese  scriptures  of  the  Mahd-ydna. 
The  canon  in  China  is  seven  hundred  times  the  amount  of  the  New  Testament," 
and,  of  course,  this  vast  extent  means  that  th^  is  a  correspondingly  wide  field 
for  eclecticism.  "The  Hinorydna  did  not  trouble  itself  with  metaphysical 
speculation;  that  was  reserved  for  the  Mahd-ydna,  and  Kakai  was  the  greatest 
Japan(  se  teacher  of  the  arcana  of  Buddhism.  How  much  of  his  system  be  owed 
to  studies  conducted  in  China,  how  much  to  his  own  inspiration,  research  has  not 
yet  doterniined.  An  essentially  esoteric  system,  it  eoncfivrfl  a  world  of  ideas," 
grouped  logically  anti  systematically  according  to  genera  and  species,  forniiiig  a 
planetary  cosmos,  the  members  of  which,  with  their  satellites,  revolved  not  only 
on  their  own  axes  but  also  round  a  central  sun. 

This  was  the  "woiid  of  golden  effulgence" a  world  permeated  by  the 
Bght  of  truth.  The  sect  was  called  the  Shingon  (True  Word) ;  and  the  central 
body  was  Dainichi  (Great  Sun),  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  anterior  to  Shakaand  great- 
er than  him.  "To  reach  the  realisation  of  the  Truth  that  Dainichi  is  omnipres- 
ent and  that  everything  exists  only  in  him,  a  disciple  must  nsrrnd  by  a  double 
ladder,  each  half  of  which  has  ivw  steps,  namely,  the  intellectual  ladder  and  the 
moral  ladder."  These  ladders  constitute,  in  fact,  a  series  of  precepts,  warnings, 
and  e-xhortations;  some  easily  comprehensible,  others  demanding  profound 
thought,  and  the  whole  calculated  to  educate  an  absorbing  aspiration  for  the 
"transcendental  virtues,''  to  possess  which  is  to  attaui  to  perfect  Buddhahood. 
Unquestionably  the  offspring  of 'a  great  mind,  this  Shingon  ssfstem,  with  its 
mysterious  possibilities  and  its  lofty  morality,  appealed  strongly  to  the  educated 
and  leisured  classes  in  Kyoto  during  the  peaceful  Heian  epoch,  while  for  the 
illiterate  and  the  lower  orders  the  simpler  canons  of  the  Tendai  had  to  g^i^lf^  by  Google 
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It  has  been  sho\Mi,  however,  that  the  preachers  of  these  sects,  one  and  all, 
were  readily  prone  to  resort  to  violence  and  l>loodshc<l  in  pursuit  of  worldly 
intorestH,  not  even  the  exponents  of  ihv  exalted  "True  Word"  creed  being 
exempt  lioiii  the  reproach.  Teachers  of  a  doctrine  huMug  for  canlinul  tenet 
the  sacredness  of  life,  the  inmates  of  the  great  monasteries  nevertheless  did  not 
hesitate  to  appeal  to  annsi  at  any  time,  in  defence  of  their  temporal  privileges  or 
in  pursuit  of  their  ambitious  designs.  Yet  the  discredit  attaching  to  such  a 
flagrant  discrepancy  between  precept  and  practice  might  not  have  produced  very 
signal  result  hatl  not  the  twelfth  century  brought  the  Gen-IIei  struggle,  which 
plunged  the  empire  into  a  state  of  turbulence  and  reduced  the  lower  orders  to 
a  condition  of  pitiable  misery. 

Fur  this  distress  neither  the  Tendui  doctrines  nor  the  Shin<;on  conceptions 
were  sufficiently  simple  to  supply  a  remedy.  Something  more  tangible  and  less 
recondite  was  needed,  and  it  came  (1196),  in  the  sequel  of  twenty-five  years* 
meditation  and  study,  to  GenkQ  —  posthumously  called  Hdnen  ShOnin  —  a 
priest  of  the  Tendai  sect.  The  leading  characteristics  of  the  JQdo  (pure  land) 
system  introduced  by  him  are  easily  stated.  "Salvation  is  by  faith,  but  it  is  a 
faith  ritually  expressed.  The  virtue  that  saves  comes,  not  from  iniit:i  tion  of, 
and  conformity  to,  the  person  and  character  of  the  saviour,  Amida,  but  from  l)lind 
trust  in  his  efforts  and  from  ceaseless  repetition  of  pions  fornndiP.  It  does  nnt 
necessitate  any  conversion  or  change  of  iieart.  It  is  really  a  religion  of  tkspair 
ratlier  than  of  hope.  It  says  to  the  believer;  'The  world  is  so  very  evil  that 
you  can  not  possibly  reach  to  Buddha-sliip  here.  Your  best  plan,  therefore,  is 
to  give  up  all  such  hope  and  simply  set  your  mind  upon  being  bom  in  Amida 's 
paradise  after  death/ 


An  immediate  offspring  of  the  Jodo,  though  not  directly  following  it  in  the 
chronological  sequence  of  sects,  was  the  Shin,  established  (r224)  under  the  name 
of  Jodo  Shin-shu-  {TniV'  Sect  of  .)odo),  and  owing  its  inception  to  Sliinran,  n  pupil 
of  GenkQ.  It  was  even  sinipler  and  less  exacting  tlian  its  }>arent,  tlie  Jddu-,shu, 
for  it  logically  argued  tliat  if  faith  alone  was  necessary  to  t^alvation,  the  believer 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  metaphysical  subtleties  and  profound  specula- 
tions; nor  need  he  perform  acts  of  religion  and  devotion;  nor  need  he  keep  a 
multitude  of  commandments;  nor  need  he  leave  his  home,  renounce  matrimony, 
or  live  by  rule.  Only  he  must  not  worship  any  save  Amida,  or  pray  for  anything 
that  does  not  concern  his  sdhration.  As  for  the  time  of  attaining  salvation,  the 
Jodo  sect  taught  that  if  the  mercy  of  Amida  be  called  to  remembrance,  he  would 
meet  the  believer  at  tlie  linirr  of  death  and  conduct  liini  to  paradise;  whereas 
Sh'n-ahu  pre;i(  li(  s  that  1  lie  coming  of  Amida  was  pr»  sent  and  immediate;  iu other 
words,  that  "Buddha  dwelt  in  the  heart  now  by  faitii.". 


In  tlie  J6do  and  the  Shin  sects  an  ample  spiritual  rest  vrw  provided  for  the 
weary  in  mind  or  body,  for  the  illiterate,  and  for  the  oppressed.  But  there  was 
fdr  a  time  no  creed  which  appealed  specially  to  the  military  men;  no  body  of 
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doctrine  which,  while  strengthening  him  for  the  fight,  could  bring  to  him  peace 
of  mind.  The  Zenshu  ultimately  satisfied  that  want.  Zen  is  the  Japanese 
equivalent  of  the  Indian  term  dhyand,  which  signifies  "meditation."  in  fact, 
the  Zen  is  a  contemplative  sect.  Its  disciples  believe  that,  "knowledge  can  be 
transmitted  from  heart  to  heart  without  the  intervention  of  words."  But 
though  purely  a  contemplative  rite  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  Japan, 
1 168,  it  was  subsequently  modified  —  from  1223 — by  two  teachers,  in  whose 
hands  it  took  the  form  known  as  the  S6t6  sect.  This  "joined  scholarship  and 
research  to  contemplation,"  and  taught  that,  when  the  highest  wisdom  and  most 
perfect  enlightenment  are  attained,  all  the  elements  of  phenomenal  existence  are 
seen  to  be  empty,  vain,  and  unreal.  '*  Form  does  not  differ  from  space  or  space 
from  form;  all  things  surrounding  us  are  stripped  of  their  qualities,  bo  that  in 
this  highest  state  of  enlightenment,  there  can  be  no  longer  birth  or  death,  defile- 


NlCHIKClf  PSEACHINQ  IN  THD  StRCKT 


ment  or  purity,  addition  or  destruction.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as 
ignorance,  and  therefore  none  of  the  miseries  that  result  from  it.  If  there  is  no 
misery,  decay,  or  death,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  wisdom,  and  no  such  thing  as 
attaining  to  happiness  or  rest.  Hence,  to  arrive  at  perfect  emancipation  we 
must  grasp  the  fact  of  utter  and  entire  void."  Such  a  creed  effectually  fortified 
the  heart  of  a  soldier.  Death  ceased  to  have  any  terrors  for  him  or  the  grave 
any  reality. 

THE  NICHIREN  SECT 

This  is  the  only  one  among  Japanese  sects  of  Buddhism  that  derives  its  name 
from  that  of  its  founder.    And  justly  so,  for  Nichircn's  personality  pervades  it. 
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The  son  of  a  fiahennan,  from  youth  he  applied  hhnself  to  the  study  of 

Buddhism,  bcrame  a  bonze  of  the  Shingon  sect,  and  took  the  name  of  Nichiren 
(lotus  of  thf^  snnV  H(\  too,  studied  originally  at  Hiei-zan  under  Tcndai  tutors, 
but  he  ultimately  fulloA\  (xi  an  eclectic  path  of  his  own,  which  led  him  to  the 
"Scripture  of  the  Lotus  of  Good  Law,"  and  he  taught  that  salvation  could  be 
ftttoined  merely  by  chaunting  the  formula,  "mnm  mgOM range  kyo"  ("hail  to 
the  Scripture  of  the  Lotm  of  Good  Law")  with  kiffideiit  fervour  and  iteratioii. 
In  fact,  Nichirai's  methods  partook  of  those  of  the  modem  Salvation  Army. 
He  was  distinguished,  also,  by  the  fanatical  character  of  his  propagandism.  Up 
to  his  time,  Japanese  Buddhism  had  been  notfamg  if  not  tolerant.  The  friars 
were  qtiii-k  to  take  up  arms  for  temporal  purposes,  but  sectarian  asgr-essivmess 
was  virtually  unknown  until  Nichiren  undertook  to  denounce  everyone  differing 
from  his  views. ^  His  favourite  formula  for  denouncing  other  sects  was,  "  nem- 
buUu  mugem,  Zen  lemma,  Shingon  bokoku,  Ritsu  kokuzoku"  ("incantations  are 
phantaians;  the  Zen  is  a  demon;  the  Shingon,  national  ruin;  and  the  Ritsu,  a 
rebel").  Nichiren  gained  great  credit  for  predicting,  on  the  eve  of  the  Mongol 
invasion,  that  a  heavy  calamity  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  country,  but  owing 
to  an  accusation  of  political  intrigues,  he  was  first  condenmed  to  be  beheaded, 
and  then  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Sado.  His  sentence  was  soon  revoked, 
however,  by  the  regent  Tokimune,  who  granted  him  written  permission  to 
propagate  his  doctrines.   Thereafter  the  spread  of  his  sect  was  very  rapid. 

THE  PEOPLE 

With  thedecentralisation  of  the  administrative  power  there  was  a  correspond- 

ing  growth  of  the  vassal  class.  Of  course  the  Court  nobles  had  vassals  in  their 
households,  but  the  power  exercised  over  these  vassals  had  legal  limits,  whereas 
the  vassals  of  the  provincial  chiefs  were  liable  to  imprisonmciif  or  even  death 
by  order  of  their  chiefs.  One  result  was  that  the  provinces  f.uiK  gradually  into 
possession  of  a  large  body  of  men  skilled  in  arms  and  in  admitii  t  ration.  More- 
over, among  these  provincial  vassals,  men  originally  of  huniblo  origin,  found 
themselves  raiised  to  the  level  of  honoured  subjects,  and  a  man's  status  came  to 
be  determined  by  his  occupation  rather  than  by  his  lineage.  The  lines  of  this 
new  discrix^ation  were  fourfold,  namely,  sftt,  nd,  A:^,  s^  that  i^to  say,  mili- 
taiy,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  oonunercial.  The  tradesman  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  and  the  farmer,  as  the  principal  taxpayer,  ranked  next  to 
the  military  man.  It  will  be  obser\'(  d  that  this  classification  does  not  include 
any  persons  whose  occupaf  ion  involved  pollution.  This  was  a  result  of  religious 
prejudice.  Degradation  attended  every  profession  that  required  contact  with 
the  sick,  the  dead,  or  olTal  of  any  kind.  Persons  practising  such  callings  were 
designated  eta  (men  of  mauy  impurities).  All  belonging  to  the  class  inferior 
to  tradesmen  were  originally  regarded  as  outlaws,  hut  subsequently,  when 
society  was  reorganised  on  a  military  basis,  an  official  was  specially  entrusted 
with  absolute  control  over  persons  excluded  from  the  quadruple  classification 
of  soldier,  farmer,  mechanic,  and  merchant.  Bteggats  constituted  an  important 
Section  of  the  outcasts  (hinin).  Next  to  them  were  professional  caterers  for 
amusement,  from  dog-trainers,  snake-charmers,  riddle-readers,  acrobats,  and 
trainers  of  animals,  to  brothd-keepera  and  executioners. 

[1  Out  of  Homp  72,000  temples  in  .Ta|)un  to-day,  20,000,  approxirn  ii  <  ly.  belong  to  the  Shin 
sect :  UQ  equal  number  to  the  Zen;  13,000  to  the  Shiofion;  800U  to  the  Jckio,  iiud  smaller  numbers 
to  thereat.] 
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DWELUXC-ilO  I'SES 

During  the  two  cnnturics  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  aristocratic  dwellings 
.  in  tile  capital  underwent  little  change.  Military  residences,  however,  developed 
aome  special  features,  though,  in  general,  their  architecture  was  of  the  simplest 
character.  They  had  two  enclosures,  each  surrounded  by  a  boarded  fence,  and 
the  whole  was  encircled  by  a  fosse  crossed  by  outer  and  inner  gates.  There  were 
ranges  for  srehery  and  there  ware  watoh-towen,  but  the  dweUmg  Heelf  wae 
onall  and  plain.  It  coneisted  mainly  of  a  hall,  having  «  dais  with  a  lacquered 
chair  for  important  visitors;  an  apartment  for  women;  a  servants'  nxxxi,  and  a 
kitefaeni  hea4  being  obtaineil  f  ram  a  hearth  sunk  in  the  floor.  Austere  sltnplicity 
was  everywhere  aimed  at,  and  it  is  related  that  great  provincial  chiefs  did  not 
think  thr  veranda  too  lowly  for  a  sleeping-place.  The  use  of  the  talaini  was 
prt  atly  extended  after  the  twelftli  e(  lUury.  No  longer  laid  on  the  dais  only, 
tliese  mats  were  used  to  cover  the  whok;  of  tlie  floors,  and  presently  thi-y  were 
supplemented  by  cushions  made  of  silk  crepe  stuffed  with  cotton-wool.  In  th© 
great  majority  of  cases,  roofa  were  covered  with  boards.  Only  in  the  houses  of 
magnates  was  recourse  bad  to  tiles  imported  from  China  or  slates  of  copper- 
bronze.  In  the  better  class  of  house,  the  roof-boards  were  held  in  place  by 
girders,  bat  humble  folksusedlogs  of  timber,  or  sto&et,  to  prevent  windneiUipping, 
and  these  weights  imfiatted  an  untidy,  rude  appteance  to  the  structore. 

►  .  -•  •  .      '       ■  »  '  I. 

,•  '  .   -     ■•  •     '   .  ... 

'  COSTUME 

A  notaUe  feature  of  eostume  in  this  era  was  that  the  skirt  of  an  official's 
outer  garment  had  to  be  long  in  proportion  to  his  rank;  But  military  men 
did  not  observe  this  rule.  It  was  followed  only  by  the  eompMtiveiy  effenunate 

Court  nobles  and  civil  officials,  who  shaved  tli  ir  y  I  rows,  painted  their' 
cheeks,  and  blackened  their  teeth,  as  women  did.  While  the  soldiers  of  the 
Kamakura  period  wore  th'Mr  h;iir  short  and  shaved  the  top  of  the  head,— pos- 
sibly for  p:reater  comfort  wlien  they  were  accoutred  in  honvy  helmets, —  the 
Court  noble  and  the  exquisite  of  the  day  wore  their  hair  long  and  gathered  in  a 
queue  which  was  bound  with  paper.  -   ;       .  '  -  ! 

As  Ibr  woiiiea,  long  h«r  was  ooimted  a  beauty,:  and  when  a  lady  of  rank  left- 
the.hoiise^  her.tresses  weore  gathered  tn:a  bos  carried  bj  an  attendant  who  walked 
behind;  and  when  she  seated  herself^  this,  attendant's  duty  wiis  to:aprasd  tha 
hair  symmetrically  on  the  ground  like  a  skirt.  Girls  in  their  teens  bad  a  pretty 
fashion  of  wearing  their  hair  in  three  clearly  distinguished  lengths  —  a  short 
fringe  over  the  forehead,  two  ca.scades  falling  below  the  shoulders,  and  a  long 
lock  behind.  Women's  hairdres-sing  was  simple  in  one  respect:  tluy  wore  no 
ornaments  in  the  hair.  Aristocratic  ladies  continued  to  wear  loo-^r  trousers, 
but  robes  with  skirts  begaii  to  form  a  part  of  the  costume  of  the  lower  classes 
and  of  u&Eftamed  girls.  The  girdle,  ao  eharacteristic  of  Jiqaanese  habflimentsiii 
later,  days,  had  tiot  ybt  goioe  into  Use.  Its  predecessor  was  a  narrow  belt  of  tSilk 
encircling  the  waist  and  knotted  front,  the  outer  garment  being  a  kng  flowmgr 
robe,  reaehitHi  from  the  neck  to  the. heels  and  h-ning  voluminous  sleevesi 
Female  headgear  was  various.  A  woman  walking  abroad  wore  a  large  hat  like 
an  inverted  bowl,  and  when  she  rode  on  hor-(  b  lok,  she  suspended  from  the  nmf 
of  this  hat  a  curtain  from  three  to  four  feet  lung.  '  ; 

There        other  fa^shions,  but  only  one  of  them  need  be  mentioned,  namely, 

a  hood  to  envelop  the  face  so  tliat  the  eyes  alone  remamed  visible.    In  the  . 
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city  stieeto  women  of  the  town  wore  a  distlnc  ti  \  e  costume  as  courtesans  did  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  badge  in  Japan  was  a  spirally 
twisted  pjTamidal  cap  of  linon,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  hiih.  The  materials  of 
which  clothing  wvrc  maflo  varied  from  rich  Chinese  brocade  to  coarse  homcsyjum,  . 
but,  in  general,  the  use  of  brocade  was  forbidden  except  to  persons  who  had 
received  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Court  in  Kyoto  or  Kamakura.  Historical  mention 
is  first  made  of  badges  during  the  war  of  the  Mmamoto  and  tbe  Taira.  Their 
use  WAS  origiiially  eonfined  to  purpoaeft  of  distinetioiiy  and  ultimately  tlwy  eame 
to  be  employed  as  a  family  crest  by  military  men.  A  eh^ysanthemum  flower 
with  sixteen  petals  and  a  bunch  of  FauJowiiia  leaves  and  buds  constitated  the 
Imperial  badgesi  the  use  of  which  was  intsniicted  to  all  subjects.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  badges  \v(>re  necessarily  a  mark  of  arisfocrncyr  they 
might  be  woven  or  d^•ed  on  llu-  p;  ^'inf^^'it'^  of  tnidf"spix)ple  or  manufacturers. 
Footgear,  also,  olTi  red  opportunities  lor  enibellishmont.  Common  people  w-ore 
brown-leather  socks,  but  those  of  position  used  blue  leather  having  decorative 
designs  embroidered  in  white  thread. 

BRAZIERS.  ETC. 

Braziers  now  came  into  general  use,  and  quickly  became  objects  of  ornament 
as  well  as  of  utility.  Manufactured  of  brass  or  bronze,  and  sometimes  even  of 
silver,  they  had  decorative  designs  repmtssi!  or  chiselled,  and  sometimes  they  took 
the  shape  of  a  metal  reccpt.u  le  inserted  in  a  ease  of  finely  grained  or  richly 
lacquered  wood.  Another  iiuportant  warming  utensil  was  the  kotatsu,  a  latticed 
wooden  frame  enclosing  a  brazier  and  covered  by  a  quilt.  Lanterns  were  also 
employed.  They  cotMiBted  of  a  candle  fixed  in  a  skefeton  frame  on  which  an 
envelope  of  thin  paper  was  stretched.  Their  introdaction  was  quickly  f oUowied 
by  that  of  a  kind  of  match  which  took  the  lonn  of  a  thm  piece  of  wood  tipped 
with  sulphur. 

DIET 

The  military  class  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  infinonced  by  nny  relipn^u^; 
scruples  in  their  choice  of  viands.  They  ate  everything  excei)t  the  flesh  of  oxen 
or  horses.  In  serving  meals,  tables  of  Chinese  lonn  cf^ased  altogether  to  be  used, 
edibles  being  placed  on  a  tray  which  stood  about  four  inches  high.  These  trays 
and  cups,  and  the  bowls  and  plates  ranged  on  them^  showed  great  refinement^ 
rich  bucqucr,  silver,  and  gold  being  freely  used  in  aristocratic  dwellings. 

AGHICrLTUHi:  AND  INDUSTRY 

Agriculture  was,  of  course,  greatly  interrupted  by  the  long  continuance  of 
military  canifuiiiAns;  but,  on  the  other  hanrl,  it  received  every  encouriigement 
from  the  Minaiuoto  and  the  H6j6.  The  most  inipi  rtunt  in(  ident  of  the  era  in 
this  context  was  the  introduction  of  the  tea-nhrub  from  (  bin  i  in  1191.  As  for 
industrial  pursuits,  signal  progress  took  place  in  the  art  of  t  ei u  )>ering  steel.  The 
Japanese  swordsmith  forged  the  most  trenchant  weapon  ever  produced  by  any 
nation.  The  eeramic  industiyf  also,  underwent  gfeat  development  from  the 
thirteenth  century  onwards.  It  niay  be  said  to  have  owed  its  artistic  beginning 
to  Kata  ShirCzaemon  Kagemasa,  who  visited  China  at  that  time,  and  "learned 
the  art  of  applying  glaze  to  pottery  biscuit,  a  feat  not  previously  achiev<v!  in 

Japan."   Another  profession  oarried  to  high  excellence  was  the  sculpturing  of  , 
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Buddhist  images.  This  reached  its  acme  in  a  celebrated  bronze  Buddha  which 
was  set  up  at  Kamakura,  in  1252,  and  which  remaLDS  to  this  di^  "oae  of  ih» 
most  majestic  creations  of  art  in  any  country." 


SUMPTUAaV  EDICTS 

The  laws  enacted  by  the  H0j5  negenta  bear  ample  testimony  to  their  deeiie  of 
raiforcing  frugality.   In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centur>',  they  went  so  far 

as  to  interdict  the  brewing  of  sake  throughout  the  em])ire,  and  another  ordinance 
vetoed  the  serving  of  cukes  at  meals.  Such  intertlicts  could  not  possibly  l>e 
strictly  enforced,  but  they  undoubtedly  exercised  much  influence,  so  that  the 
samurai  limited  themselves  to  two  meals  a  day  and  partook  only  of  the  coarsest 
fare. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
FALL  OF  THE  HOJO  AND  RISE  OF  THE  ASHIKAGA 

THE  DAYS  OP  SADATOKI 

With  the  accession  (1284)  of  the  seventh  Hojo  regent,  Sadatoki,  the  prosper- 
ous era  of  the  Baku/u  came  to  an  end.  Sadatoki  himself  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  much  ability  and  fine  impulses.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Tokimune,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  during  nine  yeara  be  remained  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
prime  minister,  Taira  no  Yoritsuna,  thereafter  taking  the  reins  of  government 
into  bis  own  hands.  The  annals  are  unfortunately  defective  at  this  period. 
Th^  fail  to  explaiH  the  reason  for  Sadatoki's  retirement  and  adoption  of 
religion,  in  1301,  after  eight  years  of  active  rule.  It  may  he  that  the  troubles  of 
the  time  disgusted  him.  For  alike  politically  and  financially  an  evil  state  of 
affairs  prevailed.  In  128G,  the  Adachi  clan,  falling  under  susi)ici()n  of  aiming 
at  the  shogunate,  was  extirpated.  A  few  years  later,  the  same  fate  overtook 
Taira  no  Yoritsuna,  who  had  been  the  chief  accuser  of  the  Adachi,  and  who, 
being  now  charged  by  his  own  fii«t-bom  with  coveting  tiie  regency  {shikken)^ 
was  put  to  death  witii  his  second  ison  and  all  bis  retamers.  Yet  again,  three 
years  subsequently  to  this  latter  tragedy,  Yoshimi,  a  scion  of  Yoritomo's 
brother,  the  unfortunate  Yoshinori,  fell  a  victim  to  aecusationfo  of  treachery, 
and  it  needed  no  great  insight  to  appreciate  that  t)kQ.Baki^fu  was  becoming  a 
house  dividc<l  against  itself. 

It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  the  military  famihes  of  the  Kwanto  in  general 
and  of  Kamakura  in  particular  began  to  liud  their  incomes  distressingly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  greatly  increased  and  constantly  increasing  outkys  that 
resulted  6x>m  following  the  costly  customs  of  Kyoto  as  reflected  at  the  shd(fun  *9 
palace.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  condition  by  profesuonal  money4enders, 
by  ambitious  nobles,  and  even  by  wealthy  farmers,  who,  suppljnng  funds  at 
exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  obtained  possession  of  valuable  estates.  The 
Bnkufu  made  several  futile  legislative  essays  to  amend  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
finally,  in  the  year  1297,  they  resorted  to  a  runious  device  called  iokusei,  or  the 
"benevolent  policy."  This  consisted  in  enacting  a  law^  which  vetoed  all  suits 
for  the  recovery  of  interest,  cancelled  all  mortgages,  and  interdicted  the  pledging 
of  military  men's  property. 
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Of  course,  such  legislation  proved  disastrous.  Wliatever  temporary  relief 
it  afforded  to  indigmt  and  improvident  debtors,  was  far  outweighed  by  the  blow 
gLVtgi  to  credit  p'ncrally,  and  by  the  indignation  excited  among  creditors.  The 
Bakufu  owed  much  of  the  stabiUty  of  their  influence  to  the  frugaUty  of  their 
lives  and  to  their  unsulhed  administration  of  justice.  But  now  the  Kwant6 
bushi  rivalled  the  Kyoto  gallon ts  in  extravagance;  the  Kamakura  tribunals 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  needy  aaianarai  began  to  wish  for 
the  retuiB  of  troublous,  times,  whan  fortunes,  oould  be  won  with  the  swovd. 
Amid  suob  oonditions  Sadatoki  .took  the-  tunsure  in  1300,>  and  was  succeeded 
noBiinally  by  his  cousin  Morotold,  whoi,  howem,  administered  affairs  in 
consultation  with  Hie  retired  regent.  In  1303,  a  son  was  born  to  Sadatoki,  and 
the  latter,  d\ing  in  1311,  bequeathed  the  office  of  regent  to  this  boy  when  he 
should  reach  years  of  discretion,  entrusting  him,  meanwhile,  to  the  guardianship 
of  two  officials,  the  more  active  of  whom  wa.s  a  lay  priest,  Nagasaki  Enki. 

An  idea  of  the  confusion  existing  at  tliat  time  in  Kamakura  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  during  the  five  years  between  the  death  oi  Sadatoki  and  the 
aoeassion^  of  his  "son  Takatoki  (1316),  no  less  than  iour  members  of  the  H5jd 
family' held  the  ngenoy  ni.Sueceseion.  Takatoki  was  destined  to  be  the  last 
of  the  Hojo  regents.  Coming  into  power  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  his  natural  pddir 
ness  of  character  is  said  to  hxne  been  deliberately  encouraged  by  his  guardian, 
Nagasaki,  but  even  had  he  been  a  stronger  man  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  .saved  the  situation.  Corruption  had  eaten  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the 
Bakufii.  In  1323,  a  question  concerning  riglit  of  succession  to  the  Ando  ewtat^ 
was  carried  to  Kamakura  for  adjudication,  and  the  chief  judge,  Nagasaki  Taka^ 
suke,  son  of  the  old  lay  priest  mentioned  above,  having  taken  bribes  from  both 
of  the  litigants,  delivered  an  iiiseratable  o|»nioni  Bave  lor  Its  sequel,  this  niBii- 
dent  woold  merdy  have  to  be  catalogued  with  raany  oognaAe  injustioes.wfaioh 
disfigured  the  epoeb.  But  the  Andfi  fsmily  being  one  of  the  mioBt  powerful  in 
northern  Japan,  its  rival  reprtesratativcs  appealed  to  arms  hn  support  of  their 
KCSpCCtive  claims,  and  the  province  of  Oshfl  was  thrown  into  such  confusion  that 
a  fbrce  had  to  be  sent  from  Kamakura  to  restore  order.  This  expedition  failed, 
and  with  its  failure  the  prestige  of  the  Hojo  fell  in  a  region  where  liitherto  it  had 
been  untarnished  —  the  arena  of  anns.  The  great  Japanese  historian,  Rai 
Sanyo,  compared  the  Bakuftiof  that  time  to  a  tree  beautiful  outwardly  but  wom»- 
esitcn  at  the  eon,  and  in  the  dlassical  work,  Ttdheiki,  the  state  of  a£Eiaais  is  thns 
dsasiibed:—  •      «•  .■  •' .  »  -..'J 

The  Dengnku'tmsM  was  thffl  in  Togne  ataonf 'all  classes  In  Kyoto.  TakatoM.'hearinK 

this,  suiniiioTicd  two  rival  troujios  of  I)t ngnku  players  to  KHiiiakuTn  and  wifneivtod  thoir  per- 
furmaaces  without  re^d  to  tJl)u  paASai^  of  time.  Ue.dkLribulcd  the  meinhcrs  of  the  truupes 
lunong  the  noble  faTDilies  related  to  the  Hojo,  and  made  these  nobles  compete  to  furnish  the 
performers  with  ni:iKniticont  posttiinrs.  A(  a  banquet  when  a  Drnrinhi  mime  was  arfed,  the 
jMOent-and  his  guests  vied  with  one  another  in  pulling;  off  their  robea  and  throwing  them  into 
a  nMp»  to  be  redeemed  afterwards  for  heavy  suiiw  which  were  given  to  the  actors.  The 
custom  thus  inaupuratrd  herame  yvTjH  tual.    Our  day,  a  number  of  dops  Katlicrcd  in  the 

Sarden  of  Takatoki  8  mansion  and  iuid  a  fight.  This  so  amused  the  regent  that  orders  were 
eapatched  to  collect  dogs  bv  way  of  taxes,  t  he  result  bsuig  that  many  pec^Ie  in  tbp  provintCB 
tooK  steps  to  breed  dogs  and  presented  them  by  tens  or  scores  to  Kamakura,  wha"C  they  were 
fed  on  fi.sh  and  fowl,  kept  in  IcenneLs  having  pold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  carried  in  palan- 
quinsto  take  the  air.  when  these  distinguished  animals  were  borne  along  tlie  public  thorough- 
far6s>.peo|^e  hastening ■hithm'  and  thither  on  business  had  to  diamount  ajod  kiisel  in  obeisaoco, 
and  farmers,  instead  of  cultivating  the  fields,  had  to  act  as  bearers  of  the  dogs*  sedan-ehahv. 
Thus,  the  city  of  Kamakura  prrsf  ntcd  the  curious  .spoctaclo  of  a  to\ni  filled  with  well-fed  docs, 
Cik>thed  in  tinsel  and  brocades,  and  totalling  £rom  foui  to  five  thousand.  Twelve  days  in  evory 
month  used  to  bedevoted  to  dog-ii^hts,  and  on  these  occasions,  the  recent,  the  nobles,  and  the 
peo[)le  inside  and  outside  the  mansion  used  to  asBemble  as  ^peetatorB,  aitung  on  the  verandas 
or  the  ground.  ...  .  -^OOgle 
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THE  cbmiT  m  KYOTO 

All  these  things  were  watched  with  keen  interest  in  Kyoto.  It  has  been 
shown  in  Chapter  XXVI  that  the  Imperial  family  had  been  divided  into  two 
branches  evrr  since  the  days  of  Go-Saga  (1242-124C),  one  descended  from  his 
elder  «on,  Go-Fukakusa,  the  other  from  his  younger,  Kameyama.  These  two 
imaelies  may  be  ooDvoii^tly  distiiigiiislied  as  the  senior  and  the  junior,  re- 
spectively. It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  princes  of  thie  senior  branch  unifonn- 
ly  relied  on  Kamakura  and  kept  the  Bakufu  informed  of  all  in^igues  devised  in 
Kyoto,  whereas  those  of  the  junior  branch  constantly  cherished  the  hope  of 
reasscrt'mg  the  independence  of  the  throne.  A  representative  of  the  junior 
branch,  Go-Daigo  (1318-1339),  happened  to  be  on  the  throne  when  Takatoki, 
hoiduiii;  the  regency  at  KaLiiakura,  scandalized  the  nation  by  his  excesses  and 
discredited  the  HOjS  by  his  incompt'tence^ 

Go-Daigo  was  an  able  sovereign.  lie  dispensed  justice  scrupulously  and 
made  the  good  of  the  ooimtiy  Kris  prime  aim.  It  appeared  to  him  tUt  the  tima 
had  come  for  Kyoto  to.  shake  off  the  fetters  of  Kamakura.  With  that  object 
he  took  into  his  confidence  two  Fujiwara  nobles,  Suketomo,  a  eounoiUdr  of  State, 
abd  Toshimoto,  minister  of  Finance.  These  he  desinvtched  on  a  secret  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  provinces,  instructing  them  at  the  same  time  to  canvass  . 
for  ndhf  rents  among  the  local  samurai.  They  met  with  considerable  success. 
Among  tiie  provincial  families  there  were  some  of  Taira  origin  who  cherished 
traditional  hatred  towards  the  Minamoto;  there  were  some  of  Minanioto  blood 
who  chafed  at  the  supremacy  of  the  Hojo,  and  there  were  some  who,  independ- 
Sntly  of  lineage,  longed  for  a  struggle  and  its  contingent  possibilities.^  L^ing 
reptesentatives  of  these  elasses  began  to  hold  conclaves  in  Kyoto.  •  The  mee1an|pi 
irere  marked  by  complete  absence  of  ceremonyt  theit  object  being  to  promote  frde 
interchange  of  ideas.  Presently,  suspicions  were  suggested  to  Kamakura. 
The  regent,  Takatoki,  who,  though  a  careless  libertine  in  his  habits,  living  in 
the  fciociety  of  his  thirty  concubines,  his  troops  of  dancing  mimes,  and  his  packs 
of  fighting  dogs,  was  capable  of  stern  resolution  on  occasions,  threatened  to 
detlirone  the  Emperor.  '  *  ■  • 

In  this  sore  strait,  Go-Daigo  did  not  hesitate  to  make  solemn  avowal  of  the 
innocence  of  his  purpose,  and  Kamakura  refrained  from  any  harsbaotion-towanli 
the  Thicne;  But  it  fared  ill  with  the  soveieign^i  chief:  confidant,  EujiuBca  no 
Suketomo.  He  was  exiled  to  Sado  Island  and  there  killed  by  Takatoki 's 
instructions.  This  happened  in  1325.  Connected  with  it  was  an  incident  which 
illustrates  the  temper  of  the  bwshi.  In  spite  of  his  mother  *s  tearful  remonstrances, 
Kunimitsu,  the  thirteen-year-old  son  of  the  exiled  noble,  set  out  from  KyOto 
for  Sado  to  bid  his  futlier  farewell.  The  governor  of  the  island  was  much  moved 
by  the  boy 's  affection,  but,  fearful  of  Kamakura,  he  refused  to  sanction  a  meeting 
and  commissioned  one  Homma  SaburO,  a  member  of  his  family,  to  kiD  the  pHson* 
er. .  Kunimitsu  determined  to  avenge  his  f ather^  even  ai  the  es^pense  of  his  own 
life.  During  a  stormy  night,  he  effected  an  entry  tnto'the  governor's  manaion, 
and,  penetrating  to  SaburO's  chamber,  killed  him.  The  child  then  turned  his 
weapon  a^nst  his  own  bosom.  But,  reflecting  that  he  had  his  mother  to  care 
for,  his  sovereign  to  serve,  and  his  father ^s  will  to  carry  out,  he  determined  to 
escape  if  possible,  Tlie  mansion  was  surroundctl  l)y  a  dei>p  moat  which  he  could 
not  cross.  But  a  bamboo  grew  on  the  margin,  and  clinii)ing  up  this,  he  found 
that  it  bent  with  his  weight  so  as  to  form  a  bridge.    He  reached  Kyoto  in  safety 

and  ultimately  attained  the  high  post  (chumgon)  which  his  father  bad  held. 
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THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  THRQNE 

The  year  1326  witniissed  the  deeeaae  of  the  Crown  Prinee,  Kuninaga,  who 

ieprescnt«d  the  eenior  branch  of  the  Imperial  family.  Thereupon,  Go-DaigD 
conceived  the  projeoiof  appointing  hisownsoHy  Morinaga,  to  be  Prince  Imperial. 
That  would  have  given  the  soeptre  twice  in  surrossion  to  the  junior  bnmch,  and 
the  Bakufu  regent,  in.sistinf^  that  the  rule  of  alternate  siiero^sion  must  be  followed, 
proposed  to  uuminate  Prince  Kuzuhito,  a  son  of  the  cioLstered  Emperor, 
Go-Fushimi,  who  belonged  to  the  senior  branch.  The  question  was  vehemently 
discussed  at  Kamakura,  Go-Daigo  bcuig  represented  by  Fujiwara  no  Fujifusa, 
and  Go-Fuahiim  by  another  oobto*  The  fonner  ooiitended  that  never  Binee  tiie 
days  of  Jimmu  had  any  subject  dared  to  unpoee  his  niU  on  the  In^wrial  family. 
GorSaga  'a  testament  had  clearly  provided  the  order  of  suecession  to  the  thnmd, 
yet  the  Bakufu  had  ventured  to  set  that  testament  aside  and  had  dictated  the 
system  of  alternate  succession.  Thus,  the  prii»$es  of  the  elder  branch  not  only 
became  cHp:iblc  for  the  throne,  bnt  also  enjoyed  ^eat  revonups  from  the  Chf)k6d6 
est-iite.  though  it  had  been  bequeathed  as  a  mlatium  for  exclusion  from  the  suc- 
cession ;  whereas  the  princes  of  the  junior  branch,  when  not  occupying  the  throne, 
were  ¥nthout  a  foot  of  luiid  or  the  suialleNl  source  of  income.  Fujifusa  was 
instructed  to  claim  that  the  usufruct  of  the  Ch5kOd0  estate  should  alternate 
in  the  same  nuumer  as  the  succession,  Or  that  the  latter  should  be  perpetually 
vested  in  the  junior  branch.  To  this  Just  demand  the  regent,  Talcatokl,  refused 
to  accede.  Kasuhito  was  named  Prince  Imperial,  and  thus  the  seeds  of  a  san* 
guinary  struggle  were  sown. 

CONSPIRACY  IK  KYOTO 

Go-Daigo  now  conspin^l  actively  for  the  overthrow  of  t^e  H5j6.  He  took 
Prince  Morinaga  into  his  confidence,  and,  under  the  name  Oto  no  Miya,  made 
him  lord-abbot  of  the  great  monastery  of  Hiei-zan,  thus  securing  at  once  a  large 
force  of  soldier  oonobites.  To  the  same  end  other  religious  establishments  were 
successfully  approached.  During -the  space  of  five  years  this  plot  escaped 
KamakUra*S  attention.  But,  in  1331,  the  Bakufu,  becoming  suspicious,  laid 
hanrls  on  several  of  the  plotters  and,  subjecting  them  to  judicial  examination 
after  the  merciless  fashion  of  the  age,  soon  elicited  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
truth.  Yet  Kamakura  docs  not  appear  to  have  appreciated  the  situation  until, 
Go-Daigo  having  summoned  the  Enryaku  niunks  to  his  assistance,  the  cloistercKi 
Emperor  of  the  senior  branch,  Go-Jb  u^liimi,  despatched  an  urgent  message  to 
the  Bakufu,  declaring  that  unless  prompt  action  were  taken  the  situation  would 
diude  control. 

Hasty  council  was  now  heki  in  Kamakura.  Nagasaki  Takasuke,  the  corrupt 

kwanrjfo,  advised  that  Go-Daigo  should  be  dethroned  and  sent  into  exile,  together 
with  Oto  no  Miya,  and  tliat  all  implicated  in  the  plot  should  be  severely  punished. 
This  violent  course  was  opposed  by  NikaidO  Sa<lafusa,  who  pleaded  eloquently 
for  the  respect  due  to  tiie  Tlirone,  and  contended  that  witliout  tlie  sovereign's 
favour  the  Bakufu  could  not  exist.  But  Takasuke  s  advice  prevailed,  ru-enforc  cd 
as  it  was  by  reference  to  the  Shokyd  disturbance  when  vigorous  daring  had  won 
the  day.  With  all  possible  expedition  an  array  under  the  command  of  Sadafusa 
BMfdied  from  3Kamakura  for  Ky5to.  Advised  of  these  doings.  Prince  Moriaasa 
persuaded  the  fiknperor  to  dumge  costumes  with  Fujiwara  Morokata;  where- 
after the  latter,  riding  in  the  Impeiial  palanquin,  took  ostensible  tfk^oogle 
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Hjei-zan,  and  the  sovereiga,  travelluig  in  a  Court  lady's  ox-car^  made  his  way, 

first,  to  Nara  and  thence  to  Kasagi  in  Yamato,  guarded  by  the  troops  of  Fujiwara 
Fujifusa.  Rokuhara  was  tlien  under  the  coniniand  of  H^jO  Nakatoki,  and  upon 
him  devolved  tlie  duty  of  5?eizing  the  Emperor's  person.  He  directed  an  army 
against  Hici-zan,  where  Go-Daifro  wa^  brlieved  to  have  found  asyhim.  But 
Fujiwara  Morokata,  who  personiiicd  the  sovfreign,  managed  to  escapf'.  as  did 
also  Prince  Morinaga  (OtO  no  Miya).  Go-Daigo  then  sent  to  Kusiinoki 
Masashigc  a  mandate  to  raise  troops  and  move  against  the  "rebels,"  for  to  Liiat 
category  the  Hoj5  now  belonged  in;  the  absence  of  an  Imperial  oomralfleimi. 

This  Kusunoki  Masashiise  (called  Nanki&)  is  one  of  Japan's  ideal  types- of 
loyalty  and  courage.  He  and  Nitta  Yoshisada  are  the  central  figures  in  the 
long  campaign  upon  which  Japan  now  entered.  Masashige  belonged  to  the 
Tachibana  family,  which  stood  second  among  the  four  great  septs  of  Japan  — 
the  Fujiwara,  the  Tachibana,  the  Minamoto,  and  the  Taira  —  and  Yo^hisada 
claimed  kinjship  with  the  Minamoto.  Receiving  Go-Daigo's  order,  Kusunoki 
Masabhigo  quickly  collected  a  troop  of  local  bujiki  and  constructed  entrcnrimionts 
at  Akasaka,  a  naturally  strong  position  in  his  native  province  of  Kawachi. 
Takatoki  now  caused  Prince  Kasahito  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  under  the 
name  of  KOgon.  But  this  monarch  was  not  destined  to  find  a  place  among  the 
recognised  occupants  of  the  throne^  For  a  time,  indeed,  fortune  smiled  on  the 
H6j6.  Within  a  few  days  after  K5gon  *8  assumption  of  the  sceptre,  Go-Daigo  *8 
ft  front  nt  Kasagi  became  untcnahh^  and  he  flod,  still  cprortod  bv  fho  faithful 
Fujiwara  Fujifusa.  It  must  be  recognized  that.  whatr^A-fr  tho  Fujiwara  family 's 
usurpations  in  the  past,  their  loyalty  to  the  Throne  throughout  this  era  of  cruel 
vicissitudes  redet  inii  a  multitude  of  sins. 

During  his  flight  from  Kasagi,  the  Emperor  was  without  food  for  three  days, 
and  had  to  sleep  with  a  rock  for  pillow.  Overtaken  by  the  Rokuhara  troops, 
his  Majesty  was  placed  in  a  bamboo  palsnquin  and  carried  to  the  temple  Bydd^ 
in,  vdieie,  aft  r  the  battle  of  the  Uji  Bridge^  the  aged  statesman  and  general, 
Yorimasa,  had  fallen  by  his  own  hand,  a  century  and  a  half  previously.  Here 
Go-Daigo  received  a  peremptory'  order  to  «nrrenf!er  the  Imperial  insignia  to  the 
Hojo  nominee,  Kopon.  He  refused.  The  mirror  and  gem,  he  alleged,  had  l>een 
lost,  and  there  remained  only  tiie  sacred  sword,  which  he  kept  to  defend  himself 
against  the  traitors  when  they  fc-U  upon  him.  Tiie  high  courage  of  this  answer 
would  have  been  finer  luid  Go-Daigo's  statement  been  true;  but  in  reality  the 
three  insignia  were  intact.  It  was  then  announced  to  his  Majesty  that  he  should 
be  removed  to  Bokuhara  vrhete  he  would  be  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  H6iO. 
Nevertheless,  ho  maintatned  his  lofty  bearing,  and  refused  to  make  the  journey 
unless  all  appropriate  forms  of  etiquette  were  observed.  At  Kokuhara  the 
demand  for  the  insignia  was  repeated  and  the  Emperor  li  inded  over  duplicates, 
secretly  retainiiiti;  tlie  genuine  articles  himself.  Takatoki  now  issued  orders  for 
Go-Oaigo  to  be  removed  to  the  island  of  Oki.  sent  all  the  membiTs  of  his  family 
into  exile  elsewhere,  and  banished  or  killed  his  principal  supporters. 

RAISING  OF  A  LOYAL  ARMY 

Kusunoki  Masashige  had  but  five  hundred  men  under  his  command  when  he 

entrenched  himself  at  Akasaka.    There  for  twenty  days  he  held  out  against  the 

attacks  of  the  greatly  suiwior  Hoja  forces,  until  finally,  no  help  arriving  and 

his  provisions  being  exliausted,  he  would  liave  committed  suicide  had  lie  not 

Totalized  that  his  life  belonged  to.  the  Imperial  cau^.   He  contrived  to  er^aue 
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thfou^  tihe-emmy  Is  linear  aikd  tkiu  the  cnly  oiipuiited  loyal  force  that'remaiiked 

in  the  field  was  that  operating  ia  Bingo  nader  the  command  of  Sakurayama 
Koretoshi.  Thither  a  false  rumour  of  Masaahige's  death  having  been  carried,  ^ 
Koretoshi's  troops  dispersed  nnd  he  himself  committed  suicide.  Kojima 
Takanori,  too,  commonly  known  as  Bingo  no  Saburo,  was  about  to  raise  the 
banner  of  loyalty  when  the  false  news  of  Mn^ashige's  death  reached  him.  This 
Takanori  is  the  hero  of  an  incident  wlacii  appeals  strongly  to  the  Japanese  love 
of  the  romantic  Learning  that  the  Emperor  was  being  transported  into  exile 
in  the  uii»od  of  Old,  and  having  essayed  to  nseue  him  011  route,  he  made  his  way 
during  the  night  into  the  encloiure  of  the  inn  where  the  ImiMdal  party  had 
halted,  and  having  eevaped  off  part  of  the  baric  of  a  cheny  tvee,  he  iniacribed  on 
the  trunli  the  Qoa|>let:  — 

Heaven  destroy  not  Kou  Chien, 
Be  is  aoi  witliottl  a  Fan  li. 

Ihhi  alluded  to  an  okl-tinie  Chinese  king  [lion  Chien)  who,  after  twenty 
years  of  exile,  was  restored  to  power  by  the  efforts  of  a  vati^al  (Fan  Li).  The 
Emperor 's  guards,  being  too  iUlterate  to  cbmpEehend  the  reference,  showed  the 
writing  to  Gq^DfdgO,  who  thus  learned  that  friends  wm  at  ha^  But  Takanori 
could  not  aecomplish  anything  more,  and  for  a  season  the  fortunes  of  the  Throne 
^ereM  a  very  low  ebb,  while  at  Kamakura  the  regent  resumed  his  life  of  de- 
bauchery. Neither  Prince  Morinaga  nor  Afasashige  was  idle,  however.  By 
skilful  co-operation  they  recovered  the  entrenchments  at  Akasaka  and  overran 
the  two  provinces  of  Izumi  and  Kawachi,  gaining  many  adlicrents.  The  fail  of 
1332  saw  Masashige  strongly  posted  at  the  Chihaya  forti  <  ss  on  Kongo  Mountain; 
hia  lieutenants  holding  Akasaka;  Prince  Morinaga  in  possession  of  Yoshino 
Castle,  and  Akamatsu  Norim^  of  Harima  bloeldng  the  two  highways  called 
the  SanindO  and  the  SanyOdO. 

In  other  words,  the  Imperialists  h^  the  group  of  provinces  forming  the 
northern  littoral  of  the  Inland  Sea  sand  commanded  the  approaehes  from  tbd 
south.  But  now  again  Kamakura  put  forth  its  strength.  At  the  dose  of 
J?ebruary,  1333,  a  numerou.^  force  under  the  H5j5  banners  attacked  Yoshino  and 
its  fall  became  inevitable.  Prince  Morinaga,  wounded  in  several  plaf-es,  had 
resolve<l  to  make  the  castle  his  '*death-pinow,"  when  he  was  saved  by  one  of 
tliose  acts  of  heroic  devotion  so  frequently  recorded  in  the  aimais  of  the  Japanese 
kuahu  .  Muiahana  Yoshiteru  insisted  on  donning  the  prince's  armour  and 
personating  him  so  as  to  cover  his  retreat.  At  the  supreme  moment,  Yoshiteru 
ascended  ^e  tower  ol  the  entrenchments  and  loudly  inocUuming  himself  tbo 
prince,  committed  suicide.  His  sdn- would  fain  have  shared  his  fate,  but 
Yoshiteru  bade  him  live  for  further  service.  Subsequently,  he  fell  fighting 
against  ]\Toriiiaga's  pursuers,  but  the  prinee  escaped  saft  ly  to  tlie  great  monas- 
tvvy  of  Koya  in  Kishu.^  The  victorious  ilojo  then  turned  their  arms  against 
Akasaka,  and  liaving  carried  that  position,  attaekt-cl  Chihaya  where  Masashige 
commanded  in  person.  But  the  great  soldier  held  his  foes  successfully  at  bay 
and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  them.  Thus,  the  early  months  of  1333  witnessed  a 
brighter  state  of  affairs  for  the  Imperial  cause.  It  was  supported  by  Kusunoki 
Masashigey  in  Yaaiato,  with  Ghihs^  for  headquarters;  Prince' Morinaga,  at 
KOyaHwn  in  KishQ;  Akamatsu  Norimura»  in  Harima  and  Settsu,  whence  hia 

(^Yoshiteru's loyal  sacrifice  received  ofTu  iul  rccogaiiiun,  in  190HjjOn  Lheoecaaion  of  military 
manceuvrefl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  tlie  tragedy.  The  Empeior  hofiourad  hiB 
memofy  by  beBtowing  pa  him  high  poafchumoua  rank.]  ^ 
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fortress  of  Maya  menaced  BAkubara,  and  by  Doi  Michihani  and  Tokun5 
Michikoto,  in  lyo,  w  iu  noo,  crossing  to  Nagato,  tiiey  had  attacked  and  defeated 
Hdjd  TokitiaOy  the  iandai  ol  the  provmce. 


The  Oki  group  of  islands  lie  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  forty  miles  from  ikib  eoaat  of 
the  provinces  Isumo  and  H5ki.  Beppu,  in  Nishi^iio-Bhinia,  one  of  the  smallest 

of  the  group,  was  Go-Duigo's  place  of  exile.  By  employing  the  services  of  a 
fishing-boat,  Prince  Morinaga  sucrecded  in  conveying  ta  his  Majesty  some  in- 
telliRpnoe  of  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  in  the  Imperial  cause.  This  was 
early  in  1333,  and  whrn  the  news  spread  among  t  he  guards  at  Beppu,  they  began 
to  talk  of  the  duties  of  loyalty.  Narita  Ko.salniro  and  the  Nawa  brothers, 
Yasuiiaga  and  Nagalaka  —  the  name  of  the  la^t  was  afterwards  changed  by  the 
Emperor  to  Nagatoshi  —  thus  became  associated  in  a  scheme  for  assisting  the 
exile  to  recover  his  freedom.  To  remove  him*  from  Nishii^io^hima  was  not 
difficult  to  contrive,  but  to  traverse  the  provinces  of  Isumo  ov  Hoki  en  mntte  for 
a  safe  asylum  se( med  at  first  impossible,  for  in  Uumo  not  only  the  governor  but 
also  the  chief  official  of  the  great  Shinid  shrine  were  hostile,  and  in  Hdki  the 
strictest  watchfuhiess  had  been  enjoined  from  Rokiihara. 

Nevertlieless,  it  became  necessary  to  make  the  attempt  at  once  or  rt  train 
altogether.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1333,  the  guards  at  Beppu  were  given  a 
quantity  of  mke  on  the  plea  that  the  accouchemenl  of  a  Court  lady  was  imminent. 
Custom  prescribed  that  in  sueh  a  case  the  lady  should  be  removed  to  aidiifferent 
house,  and  therefore  when  the  guards  had  drunk,  aipalanqum  mm  earned 
out,  bearing  ostensibly  this  lady  only,  bat  in  reality  freighted  with  the  soveretgn 
also.  The  night  was  passed  in  the  village,  Mid  at  daybreak  the  little  party, 
leaving  the  lady  behind,  set  out  on  foot  for  the  nearest  seaport,  rhi))a.  The 
Emperor  could  scarcely  walk,  but  happily  a  man  was  encountered  leading  a 
pack-horse,  and  on  tlii.s  (io-Daigo  rode.  The  next  three  days  were  devoted  to 
seeking  a  safe  landing  in  1/umo  and  endeavournig  to  procure  provisions.  On 
one  occasion,  lx:ing  pursued  by  servants  of  the  great  shrine,  they  had  to  re-em- 
baric  Attd  put  out  to  sea,  the  Emperor  and  his  sole  attendant,  Tadaaki,  lying  hid 
fai  the  bottom  of  the  boat  beneath  a  quantity  of  seaweed  andunder  the  feet  of  the 
saibrs.  Finally,  on  the  13th  of  April,  they  made  Katanii  pdrt  in  the  province 
of  Hoki,  antl,  being  cordially  welcomed  by  Nawa  Nagataka,  Gf>-naigo  was 
ultimately  taken  to  a  mountain  called  Funanoe,  which  offered  excellent  defensive 
facilities.  It  is  recorded  that  on  the  first  stage  of  this  journey  from  Nagataka 'a 
re.sidciire  to  tlie  mountain,  the  Emperor  had  to  bo  carried  on  the  back  of  Nagata- 
ka *?»  l)j-otlier,  Nagashige,  no  palan(niin  being  available.  Very  soon  many  bii^shi 
iloek^'d  lu  the  Imperial  .standard  and  Funanoe  was  strongly  entrencheil.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Go*Daigo  changed  Nagataka 's  name  to  Nagatoshi,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  "captain  of  the  Left  guards"  {meman^4u>^}. 


When  the  Emperor's  escape  from  Oki  became  known,  loyal  samvrni  in  grrnt 
nnml)ers  espouswi  tlu'  Imperial  cnnf?e,  and  a  lieav  y  blow  was  given  to  tlie  ])re^llge 
of  tlie  Ilojo  by  Akaiii:U<u  Xorimura  who,  after  several  sneeessful  engage- 
ments Willi  the  Kokuhara  army  in  Settsu,  pualicd  northward  from  tlie  fortress 
of  Maya,  where  his  forces  were  almost  within  sight  of  KyOto.  Takatoki,  appre- 
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oiating  that  a  erfsk  had  now  anaea  in  the  fartunea  of  the  H<}jO,  ordered  Aahikaga 
Takauji  to  lead  a  powerful  army  westward.  Takauji  represented  a  jimiorbraiiek 
of  the  Mmamoto  family.  He  was  dpsccnded  from  the  great  Yoshiiye,  and  when 
Yoritomo  rose  against  the  Taifa,  in  1 180,  he  had  been  immediately  joined  by  the 
then  Asliikjii:.i  chieftain,  who  was  his  brother-in-law.  Takauji,  therefore,  had 
ambitions  of  his  own,  and  his  moo<l  towards  the  Hojo  had  been  embittered  by 
two  ree(  nt  (^vents;  the  first,  that,  tlioii^rh  in  mourning;  for  the  deatli  of  his  father, 
he  had  been  required  to  join  the  attack  on  Masashige's  fortress  at  Kasagi;  the 
second,  that  his  own  illness  after  returning  from  that  campaign  had  not  availed 
to  save  hun  from  frequent  anmmonsea  to  conference  with  Takatold. 

Thus,  this  second  order  to  take  the  field  found  him  dlspoaed  to  join  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  HGjO  rather  than  m  their  support.  Leammg  something  of 


AMmu«A  Taxacji 

this  mood,  Takatoki  demanded  that  the  Ashikaga  chief,  b^or^  commencing  his 
march,  should  hand  hi  a  written  oath  of  loyalty,  and  further,  should  leave  hii 
ivlfe,  his  children,  and  hia  birotheivfai<>law  as  hostages  in-  Kamakura.  Takauji, 

who  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  hia  ambition,  complied  readily,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  Baku  fu  having  thus  been  restored,  a  parting  banquet  was 
given  in  his  honour,  at  which  the  Hojo  representative  presented  him  vnih.  a  steed, 
a  suit  of  armour,  a  gold-mounted  sword,  and  a  white  flan,  this  Inst  beinc;  an  heir- 
loom from  the  time  of  Hachiman  (Yoshiiye),  transmitted  through  the  hands  of 
Yoritomo 's  spouse,  Masa.  • 

All  these  things  did  not  turn  Takauji  by  a  hair's-breadth  from  his  purpose. 
Hte  army  had  not  mardied  manymiles  westward  before  he  despatched  a  message 
to  the  entrmchments  in  H(iki  offering  his  services  to  the  Emperor,  who  welcomed 
this  signal  accession  of  strength  and  commissioned  Takauji  to  attacktfae  Bakufu 
forces.  Entirely  ignorant  of  these  things*  Hojo  Takaiye,  who  eommanded  at 
Rokuhara,  made  dispositions  to  move  against  the  Hoki  fortress  in  eo-operation 
with  Takauji.  The  plan  of  campaign  was  that  Takaiye  'a  army  aho^tj^y^^^^^gig^, 
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gOUthward  through  Settsu,  and,  having  crushed  Akamatsu  Norimiira,  who 
occupied  that  province,  should  advance  through  Harima  and  Mimasaka  into 
H6ki;  while  Takauji,  r^ovin^  nortlnvf^rfl  at  first  b\  tlio  T;im})a  highway,  should 
ultimatol}''  turn  westward  and  reach  lioki  by  the  liUural  ruad  of  the  Japan  Sea. 
In  addition  to  these  two  armies,  the  H^^io  liad  a  powerful  force  onj^aged  in 
beleaguering  the  fortress  of  Chiiiayu,  m  Yaiiiato,  where  Kusunoki  Ma^ashige 
commanded  in  person. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  at  this  time  (May,  1333)|  the  Imperialista  mm 
everywhere  staading  on  the  defensive,  and  the  Bakufu  armiea  were  attaoldng 
on  the  southeast,  south,  and  north  of  KyOto.  Nothing  seemed  leas  probable  than 
that  the  Imperial  capital  itself  should  become  the  object  of  an  assault  by  the 
partisans  of  Go-Daip^.  But  the  unexpfH^ted  took  place.  HojO  Takaiye  was 
killed  and  his  force  sliattered  in  Ww  first  eoUiijion  with  Norimura,  who  immediate- 
ly set  his  troops  in  motion  towards  Kyoto,  intending  to  take  advantage  of  Roku- 
hara's  denuded  condition.  Meanwhile,  Takauji,  whose  march  into  Taniba 
had  been  very  deliberate,  learned  the  oourse  events  had  taken  in  Settsu,  and 
immediately  proclauning  bb  allegiance  to  the  Imperial  cause,  countennarched 
for  Kyfito,  his  army  receiving  constant  accessions  of  strength  as  it  approached 
the  city,  Roktihara,  though  taken  by  surprise,  fought  stoutly.  Attacked 
shnultaneously  from  three  directions  l)y  (he  armies  of  Norimura,  Takauji,  and 
Minamoto  Tadafiki.  and  in  spite  of  the  death  of  their  commandant,  Hdj5 
Tokimasu,  they  in  Id  ont  until  the  evening,  when  Ilojo  Nakatoki  escaped  under 
cover  of  darkness,  escorting  the  titular  sovereign,  Kdgon,  and  the  two  ex-Fmper- 
ors.  Their  idea  was  to  flee  to  Kamakura,  but  taking  an  escort  too  large  for 
rapid  movement,  they  were  overtaken;  the  three  leaders  together  with  four  hun- 
dred men  killed,  and  Kligon  together  with  the  two  ex-Emperors  seised  and 
carried  back  to  KyOto. 

THE  FALL  OF  KAMAKURA 

These  things  happened  at  tin  ( lose  of  June.  1333,  and  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  Kokuhara,  Nitta  Yoshisada  raised  the  Imperial  standard  in  the  province 
of  Kotsuke.  Yoshisada  represented  the  tenth  generation  of  the  great  Yoshiiye 's 
family.  like  Ashikaga  Takauji  he  was  .of  pure  Minamoto  blood,  though 
Takauji  belonged  to  a  junior  branch.  The  Nitta  estates  were  in  the  district 
of  that  name  in  the  province  of  Kotsidce;  that  Is  to  say,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Kwantd.  Hitherto,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  region  had  remained  loyal  to  the 
H0j5;  but  the  people  were  growing  wearv'  of  the  heavy  taxes  and  requisitions 
entailed  by  this  t  href  -^  rars'  struggle,  and  when  Nitta  Yoshisada  declared  against 
the  Hojo,  his  ranks  soon  swelled  to  formidable  dimerihiuns.  It  has  been  stated 
by  some  historians  that  Yoshisada resolve  was  first  taken  on  receii)t  of  news 
that  Rokuliara  was  lost  to  the  Hojo.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  Hke  others 
of  his  sept,  he  had  long  resented  the  comparatively  snbaodmate  position  oceupied 
by  Yoritomo 's  descendants,  and  the  most  trustworthy  annals  show  that  ahiMdy 
while  engaged  in  1  >esieging  Masashige  in  ChShaya  fortress,  ho  conceived  the  idea 
of  deserting  the  Hoj6 's  cause.  Through  one  of  his  officers,  Funada  Yoshimasa, 
he  obtained  a  mandate  from  Prince  IMorinaga,  and  then,  feigning  sickness, 
he  left  the  camp  in  Yamato  and  returned  to  K^Gtsuke,  where  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  preparations  for  revolt. 

This  .nrtim!  declaration  did  not  come,  however,  until  the  arrival  of  an  officer 

froiu  Kaaiukura,  can  viug  a  requisition  for  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  to  , 
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victual  an  army  which  the  Hoj5  were  hastily  equipping  (o  recover  Rokuhara. 
The  officer  was  put  to  death,  and  Yoshisada  with  his  brother,  Yoshisuke,  set  - 
their  forces  in  motion  for  Kamaktira.  Menaced  thus  closely,  the  Hoj5  made  a 
supreme  etTort.  They  put  into  the  fiehi  an  army  said  to  liave  numbered  one 
hundred  thousand  of  all  arms.  But  tlieir  ranks  were  perpetually  recluced  by 
defeetions,  whereas  tliose  of  the  Imperiali.sts  received  constant  accessions.  The 
campaign  lasted  only  a  fortnight.  For  the  final  attack  Yoshisada  divided  his 
army  into  three  corps  and  advanced  against  Kamakura  from  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  west.  The  eastern  column  was  r^ulaed  aiid  its  general  slain,  hut  the 
western  onset,  com mandcd  by  Yoshisada  himself,  succeeded.  Taking advai i f  n  '^t 
of  a  low  tide,  he  1  I  l  is  men  over  the  sands  and  round  the  base  of  a  steep  cliff,^ 
and  cfirried  the  city  by  storm,  setting  fire  to  the  buildings  everywhere.  The 
Hojn  troops  were  shattered  and  5?Iaughtered  relentlessly.  Takatoki  retreated 
to  his  ancej'tral  cemetery  at  tlie  temple  Tosho-ji,  and  there  committed  suicide 
with  all  tlie  meoibers  of  his  family  and  some  e'l^ht  hundred  officers  and  men  of 
his  army.  Thus,  Kamakura  fell  on  the  5th  of  July,  1333,  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Bdkufu  by  Y(mtomo.  Many  heroic  incidents 
marked  the  catastrophe  and  showed  the  sfurit  animating  the  frusAt  of  that  ^poch* 
A  ferw  of  them  will  find  a  fitting  place  here. 

HEROIC  DELiTHS 

It  has  been  related  above  that,  when  Ashik;\[!a  Takauji  marchr  l  westward 
from  Kamakura,  he  left  his  family  and  his  brother-m-law  as  hof^tages  m  the  hands 
of  the  Bakuf  u.  Subsequently,  on  the  occasion  of  the  assault  by  Nitta  Yoshisada, 
this  brother-in-law  (Akabashi  Moritoki)  resisted  stoutly  but  was  defeated  at  tiie 
pass  of  Kobukoro.  He  committed  suicide,  remaridng  calmly,  ^'It  is  better  to 
die  trusted  than  to  live  doubted." 

Osaragi  Sadanao,  one  of  the  HSjd  generals,  was  in  danger  of  defeat  by  Odate 
Muneuji  at  the  defence  of  Kamakura,  when  Homma  Saemon,  a  retainer  of  the 
former,  who  was  \mder  arrest  for  an  offence,  broke  his  arrest  and  galloping  into 
the  field,  restored  the  situation  by  killing  the  enemy's  general,  Odate  Muneuji. 
Carrying  the  head  of  Muntniji,  Saemon  presented  it  to  his  chief  and  then  dis- 
embowelled himself  iu  expiation  of  his  disobedience.  Sadanao,  crying  that  his 
faithful  follower  should  not  go  unaccompanied  to  the  grave,  da^ied  into  the 
enemy's  ranks  and  fell,  covered  with  wounds. 

And5  SbOshfl,  returning  from  the  successful  defence  of  the  eastern  approaches 
to  Kamakura  on  the  5th  of  July,  1333,  found  the  Government  buildings  a  mass 
of  charred  ruins,  and  ho'mg  ignorant  of  the  midtitude  of  suicides  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  cemetery  at  Tosho-ji,  erird  out:  "The  end  of  a  hundred  jears! 
How  is  it  that  none  was  found  to  die  the  death  of  fidelity?"  Dismounting  he 
prepared  to  take  his  own  life  when  a  messenger  arrived  carr>dng  a  letter  from 
his  niece,  the  wife  of  Nitta  Yoshisada.  This  letter  counselled  surrender. 
ShOsha  escclaimed  furiously:.  "My  niece  is  a  wmiffoi'v  daughter.  How  could 
she  venture  to  insult  me  with  words  so  shameless?  And  how  was  it  that  Yoahi-* 
sada  allowed  her  to  do  such  a  thing?"  Then,  wrapping  the  letter  round' the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  he  disembowelled  himself* 

P  Tbia  cliff  —  Inamura-ga-mki  —  mav  be  soon  at  Kamakura  to-day.  Traditioa  aays  thai 
Ymhisftda  Chrev  hhi  award  into  febe  waves,  supplictitine  t  he  god  of  the  to  toll  bade  the  water 
am )  nju  n  a  path  for  tho  loyal  army.  At  dawa  on  the  following  day  the  tide  was  found  to  have 
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THE  LAST  SCENE 

The  last  act  of  the  Hoj6  tragedy,  whic  h  took  place  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
temple  Tosho-ji,  showed  the  fidelity  of  the  samurai  ciiaracter  at  its  best.  Among 
(he  Kamakura  warriors  was  one  Takashige,  son  of  that  Nagasaki  Takasuke  who 
had  made  himself  notorious  by  corrupt  administration  of  justice.  Takashige,  a 
skilled  soldier  of  enonnous  physical  power,  returned  from  the  battle  when  aU 
hope  of  beating  back  Nitta  Yoshisada's  army  had  disappeared,  and  having 
warned  the  regent,  Takatoki,  that  the  bmhi 's  UlsI  n  source  alone  remained,  a,sked 
for  a  few  moments'  res])itc  to  strike  a  final  stroke.  Followed  by  a  hundrtd 
desperate  men,  he  plunKccl  into  the  tliick  of  the  fiRht  and  hud  ulniost  come  within 
reach  of  Yoshisada  wlien  he  was  forecd  hack,  (lalloping  to  To.slio-]i,  he  found 
Takatoki  and  hig  comrades  dnnkiiig  their  farewell  eiip  of  sake.  Takatoki 
handed  the  cup  to  Takashige,  and  he,  after  draining  it  thrice,  as  was  the  samurai  a 
wont,  passed  it  to  Settsu  D6jun,  disembowelled  himself,  and  tore  out  his  inteso 
tines.  "  That  gives  a  fine  relish  to  the  wine,"  cried  Dojun,  following  Takashige 's 
example.  Takatoki,  being  of  highest  rank,  was  the  last  to  kill  himself. 

Eight  hundred  suicides  bore  witness  to  the  n ugth  of  the  creed  held  by  the 
Kamakura  bushi.  An  eminent  Japanese  autlior  ^  writes:  "Yoritomo,  con- 
vinced by  observation  and  experience  that  the  Ix  aiitifiil  and  the  splendid  appeal 
most  to  human  nature,  made  it  his  aim  tn  inculcate  frugality,  to  promote  military 
exercifti's,  to  encourage  loyalty,  and  to  dignify  simplicity.  ^Moral  education  he 
set  before  physical.  The  precepts  of  bushidd  he  engraved  on  the  heart  of  the 
nation  and  gave  to  them  the  honour  of  a  precious  heirloom.  The  Hojo,  by 
exalting  bushidd,  followed  the  invaluable  teaching  of  the  Gcnji,  and  supplemented 
it  with  the  doctrines  of  SkintOf  Confucianism,  and  Buddhism.  Tlius  every 
hushi  came  to  believe  that  the  country's  fate  depended  on  the  spirit  of  the 
samurai."  Another  and  more  renowned  annalist  *  wrote:  ''The  HdjO,  rising 
from  a  subordinate  position,  flourished  for  nine  generations.  Their  success  was 
due  to  observing  frugality,  treating  the  pe(jj)le  with  kindness,  meting  out  strict 
justice,  and  faithfully  obeying  the  ancestral  behest  to  abstain  from  seeking  high 
titles."  They  took  the  substance  and  discarded  the  shtulow.  The  bu.shtd6 
that  they  developed  became  a  model  in  later  ages,  especially  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

LAST  H0j6  army 

When  Kamakurafell  the  only  Hoj5  force  remaining  in  the  field  was  that  which 
had  been  engaged  for  months  in  the  sii  ge  of  Chihaya,  where  Kusunoki  Masashige 
held  his  own  stoutly.  This  army  had  r(  tin  d  to  Nara  on  receipt  of  the  news  of 
Kokuhara's  capture,  aiul  when  Kamakura  uwi  wilii  the  same  fate,  the  leaders 
of  the  last  Hojo  ff)r(e  surrendered  at  the  summons  of  Ashikaga  Takanji's 
emissaries.  Subsequently,  fifteen  of  these  leaders  were  led  out  at  midiUi^hL  and 
beheaded. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  KBMMV  ERA 

The  conditionB  that  now  resulted  are  spoken  of  in  Japanese  histoiy  as  "the 
Restoration  of  the  Kemmu  era"  (1334-1336).  It  will  \ >e  presently  seen  that  ihe 
term  is  partly  misleading.  After  his  escape  from  Oki,  CJo-Daigo  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  fortress  of  Funanoe,  in  Hoki.  Kamakura  fell  on  the  5th  of 
July,  and  his  Majesty  entered  Kyoto  on  the  17th  of  that  month.    While  in  Hdki 

[I  Yamada  Tewha  (modem).]  (>  Bai  SanyO  a7S0-lS32).j  ^ 
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lie  knued  various  rescripts  having  spaeial  agnifieatioe.  Tliey  may  be  summarised 
asfoUovs: 

From  htihi  down  4o  pri«sU,  any  man  who  perforins  meritorious  deeds  in  battle  will  be 
duly  recompensed,  in  ndaition  to  being  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  his  previously  held 
domain,  and  that  posst^on  will  be  continued  in  perpetuitpr  u>  his  descendants.  In  the  case 
of  persons  killed  in  fi^t,  eoitable  auceoaaow  to  tbeir  domams  will  be  selected  from  their  kith 
and  kin. 

With  regard  to  Court  official  and  biishi  down  to  tionple  priests  and  fuQctiooarieH  of  Shinio 
shrines,  any  that  conic  immediately  to  join  the  Imperial  forces  will  be  rewardedt  in  addition 
to  being  confirmed  in  the  tenure  of  their  original  estates. 

Similar  coiwideration  will  be  shown  to  all  who,  though  unable  to  come  in  person,  supply 
jiroviaions  or  military  necessaries,  submit  suggestions  with  loyal  intent,  or  otherwise  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  Imj^riol  armj.  Men  surrendering  in  battle  will  be  peurdoned  for  their 
pnfkm offences^  and  will  be  rewanied  for  aervioA  subeequentty  rendered. 

The  fate  the  eastern  outlaws  (i.e.  the  Hojo)  being  sealed,  their  destruct ion  is  immtoeoi. 
They  have  slain  many  innocent  i>eople;  plundered  the  property  of  aU  claaa^,  despoiled  temples, 
burned  houses,  and  eondueted  themselves  with  extreme  wfekedness. '  Unless  they  be  punished, 
public  poare  cannot  be  restored.  Our  army  has  to  remove  those  evils,  and  therefore  all  in  its 
ranks,  while  umtiug  to  attack  the  rebels,  will  be  careful  not  to  inflict  any  suffering  on  the 
people  or  to  plunder  them  and  will  treat  them  with  all  benevolence.  If  prisoners  be  common 
sokficrs,  they  shall  be  released  at  once,  and  if  officer:*,  ffiey  shall  be  held  in  custody  jxnuling 
Imperial  instructions.  They  shall  not  be  punished  without  judgment.  No  buildiiigs  except 
the  enemy 's  fortresses  and  castles  shall  be  burned,  unless  the  conditions  of  a  buttle  dictate  such 
a  course,  and  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  set  fire  to  shrines  and  tempU  s.  Wlieiv  the  Imperial 
forces  enter  a  city  and  have  to  be  quartered  in  private  houses,  the  owners  of  the  latter  shall  be 
duly  reeompensed.  If  these  injunctions  be  obeyed,  the  deitiea  of  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
ancestral  Kami  will  protect  the  virtuous  army  in  its  assault  upon  the  wicked  traitoro* 

These  edicts  make  it  clear  tiiat  in  one  most  important  respect,  namely,  the 
terms  of  land  tenure,  their  was  no  idea  of  reverting  to  the  old-time  system  which 
recognized  t  h  c  risrht  of  property  to  be  vested  in  the  Throne  and  limited  the  period 
of  occupation  to  the  sovereign 's  will. 

THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 

When  Go-Daigo  entered  Ey<»to  on  the  17tli  o!  July,  1883,  it  was  suggested 
by  some  of  his  advisers  that  a  ceremony  of  ooronation  should  be  again  held. 

But  the  sa-daijin,  Nijd  Michihira,  opposed  that  course.  Re  a^ed  that  although 
his  Majesty  had  not  resided  in  the  capital  for  some  thne,  the  sacred  insignia  had 
been  always  in  hi.s  possession,  and  that  his  re-enterinf?  the  capital  should  be 
treated  as  rotumiiig  from  a  journey.  This  eonn.sel  was  adopted.  It  involved 
the  exelusion  of  Kflgon  from  tlie  roll  of  sovereigns,  though  the  title  of  "retired 
Emperor "  was  accorded  to  him.  '    '  '   •  *  ' 

:  Tliere  were  thus  tlurce  tx-Esapaom  at  the  same  time.  Go-Daigo  assigned 
tbe  Oh0k5d6  estates  fertfaeir  support;  retasnnig  for'bimself  only  the  provlneial 
taxes  of  Harima^  The  Bakufu  no  longer  having  any  official  existence,  the  ma^ 
ohinery  of  the  Government  in  KyOto  was  organized  on  the  hypothesisof  genuine 
administrative  effieiency.  There  was  no  chancellor  {dajd  ctai'ji)})  or  any  regent 
(kaampaku).  These'  worr  flispensed  witli,  in  deference  to  the  ""Restoration" 
theory,  namely,  that  the  Kmperor  bimsclf  should  rule,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
eras  of  Engi  and  Tenryaku  (901-9r)7/.  But  for  the  rest,  the  old  offices  were 
resuscitated  and  filled  with  men  who  had  deserved  well  in  the  recent  crisis  or 
wbo  possesped  hereditary  daims.  Prince  Morinaga,  thesometime  lord-abbot  of 
Hiet-ssn,  was  nominated  cammandeMn*chief  {tairdi6gwi),  and  for  the  sake  of 
historical  lucidity  hereafter 'the  following  appointments  siiotild  be  noted: 

Prince  Narinaga  to  be  gov  ernor-general  (kwanryd)  of  the  Kwanto,  witli  his 
headquarter.^  at  Kamakura,  and  with  Ashikaga  Tadayosbi  (brother  of  Takanji) 
for  second  in  command.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Prinee  YoBhioaga  to  be  fovemor-feiMaral  of  &>U  (Mvtsu  and  ]>ewa),aaBistecl 

by  Kitabatake  Cbikafusa  (aa  able  statesman  and  a  historiaa),  and  the  letter's 
eon,  Akiiye,  as  well  as  by  the  renowned  warriori  Yoki  Mundmo. 

Nijo  Michihira  to  be  sa-daijin. 

Kuga  Naganiic-hi  to  be  u-daijin. 
Doin  Kinkata  to  be  nai-ddijin. 

It  is  observable  that  the  occupants  of  all  these  great  offices  were  Court 
nobles.  The  creed  of  the  Kemmu  eta  was  that  the  usurping  buke  (lailitary  fami- 
lies) had  been  crushed  and  that  the  kuffe  (Court  nobility)  had  come  to  their  own 
again.  As  for  the  provinces,  the  main  purpose  kept  in  view  by  the  new  Govern- 
ment was  to  efface  the  traces  of  the  shugo  system.  Apparently  the  flimpl^f 
method  of  achieving  that  end  would  have  been  to  appoint  civilian  governors 
{kokushi)  everywhere.  But  in  many  cases  civilian  gov('rnf)rs  would  have  been 
powerless  in  the  face  of  the  conditions  that  had  arisen  under  niiiitary  rulei  and 
tiius  the  ncwlv  nntniuated  governors  included  — ■ 

Ashikaga  1  akauji,  governor  of  Musacshi,  Hitachi,  and  Shimdsa, 

Aidiikaga  Tadayoshi  (brother  of  Takauji),  governor  of  Totfimi. 

Kusunoki  Masashige,  governor  of  Settsu,  Kawaclu,  and  Isumi. 

Nawa  Nagatoshi,  governor  of  Inaba  and  Hoki. 

Nitta  Yoshisada,  govomor  of  Kstsuke  and  Harima. 

Nitta  Yoshiaki  (son  of  Yoshisada),  governor  of  Echigo. 

Wakiya  Yoshisuke  (brother  of  Yoshisada),  governor  of  SuruRa. 

One  name  left  out  of  this  list  was  that  of  Akamatsu  Norimura,  who  had 
taken  the  h  ading  part  in  driving  the  HOjo  from  Rokuhara,  and  who  had  been 
faitliful  to  the  Imperial  cause  throughout.  He  now  became  as  implacable  an 
enemy  as  he  had  previously  been  a  loyal  friend.  The  fact  is  significant.  Money 
as  money  was  despised  by  the  busht  of  the  Kamakura  epoch.  He  was  educated 
to  despise  it,  and  his  nature  prepared  bim  to  receive  such  education.  But  of 
power  he  was  supremely  ambitious  —  power  represcaited  by  41  formidable  army 
of  fully  equipped  followers,  by  fortified  castles,  and  by  \\idely  recog;nized  autliori- 
ty.  The  prime  essential  of  all  these  things  was  an  ample  lande<l  estate  To 
command  the  allegiance  ol  the  great  military  families;  without  })lacing  them  under 
an  obligation  by  the  grant  of  extensive  manors  would  iiavc  been  futile.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  grant  such  manors  in  perpetuity  meant  the  creation  of  pE£U2tically 
independent  leudal  olnciB. 

The  trouble  with  the  restored  Government  of  do*Dalgo  was  that  it  haUsd 
between  these  two  alternatives.  Appreciating  that  its  ret  u  rn  to  power  had  been 
due  to  the  efforts  of  certain.miiitary  magnates,  it  rewarded  these  in  a  measure; 
but  imagining  that  its  own  administrative  authority  had  been  replaced  on  the 
ancient  basis,  it  allmved  itself  to  be  guided,  at  the  same  time,  by  rnprifious  fa- 
vouritism. Even  111  I eeojrnizinfj;  the  services  of  the  military  leaders,  justice  was 
not  observed,  'i  Ik  l  eeordi*  clearly  show  that  on  the  roll  of  merit  the  first  place, 
after  Prince  Moriuaga,  should  have  been  gh'en  to  Kusunoki  Masashige's  name. 
When  Kasagi  fell  and  when  the  Emperor.  Was  exiled;  Maaei^ge,  alone  amGng 
the  feudatories  of  .sixty  piovmees,  contanued  to  fight  stoutly  at  the  bead  ol  a  small 
force,  thus  setting  an  <  xample  of  steadfast  loyalty  which  ultinuitdy  produced 
many  imitators.  Mitta  Yoshisada  ought  to  have  stood  next  in  order;  then 
Akamutsu  Norimura:  then  Nawa  Nap:atoslii,  and  finally  Ashikaga  Takauji.* 
In  the  case  of  Takiuiji.  there  was  comparatively  little  merit.  He  had  taken  up 
amu}  against  the  imperial  cause  at  the  outset,  and  even  in  the  assault  on  Eoku- 
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hank  be  luki  been  of  little  eeiivoe.  Yet  to  him  the  Crown  allotted  the  greatest 
honour  and  the  richest  rewards.  Some  excuse  may  be  found  in  Takau|i  'e  lineage, 
but  in  that  respect  he  was  inferior  to  Nitta  Yoshisada. 

Still  more  flagrant  partiality  was  displayed  in  other  directi<ms.    Relying  on 

the  promises  of  the  Funnnoe  edicts  epitomized  al)()ve,  thousands  of  military 
officers  thronged  the  C'ourt  in  Kyoto,  clamouring  for  recognition  of  their  services. 
Judges  were  appointed  to  exaiuuir  their  pleas,  but  that  proved  a  tedious  task, 
and  in  the  meanwlule  all  the  best  lands  iiad  been  given  away  by  favour  or 
affection.  Go-Daigo  himself  appropriated  the  manors  of  Hojo  Takatoki; 
those  of  Hojo  Ysauie  were  assigned  to  Prince  MorSnaga ;  those  of  Osaragi  Sadanao 
wient  to  the  Imperial  consort^  Benko.  The  immediate  attendants  of  the  sov- 
ereign, priests,  nuns,  musicians,  liUeraleurs  —  all  obtained  broad  acres  by  the 
Imperial  fiat,  and  wiien»  in  the  tardy  sequel  of  judicial  procedure,  awards  were 
made  to  military  men,  no  spoil  remained  to  be  divided.  Soon  a  cry  went  up, 
and  gained  constantly  in  volume  and  vehemence,  a  cry  for  the  restoration  of  the 
military  regime.  As  for  Go-I)aigo,  whatever  ability  he  had  shown  in  misfortune 
seemed  to  desert  him  in  ])rij-i)enty.  He  neglected  his  administrative  duties, 
became  luxurious  and  arruguiit,  and  fell  more  and  more  under  tiie  influence  of 
the  lady  Ren.  Of  Fujiwara  lineage,  this  lady  had  shared  the  Emperor's  exile 

escape  from  Oki.  It  had  long  been  her  ambition  to  have  her 
8on»  Tsunenaga,  nominated  Crown  Prince,  but  as  Prinoe  Morinsga  was  older 
and  had  established  a  paramount  title  by  his  merits,  his  removal  must  precede 
the  accomplishment  of  her  purpose.  Fate  furnished  a  powerful  ally.  Prinoe 
Morinaga,  detecting  that  Ashikaga  Takauji  concealed  a  treacherous  purpose 
undrr  a  smooth  demeanour,  soliciti-d  the  Emperor's  mandate  to  deal  with  him. 
Go-Ditigo  refused,  and  thereafter  the  lady  Ken  and  the  Ashikaga  chief,  whose 
influence  increased  dail^,  enLercd  into  a  league  lor  the  overthrow  of  Prince 
Morinaga. 

It  was  at  this  tune,  when  symptoms  of  disorder  were  growing  more  and  more 
apparent,  that  Fujiwara  Fujifusa,  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Court  and  one  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  his  era,  addressed  a  solemn  warning  to  Go-Daigo.  The 
immediate  occasion  was  curious.   There  had  been  presented  to  the  Court  by 

the  governor  of  Izumo  a  horse  of  extraordinary  endurance,  capable  of  travelling 
from  Touiita,  in  that  provmcc,  to  Kyoto,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  between  dawn  and  darkness.  The  courtiers  welcomed  the  appearance  of 
tiu.->  horse  as  au  omen  of  peace  and  prosperity,  but  Fujiwara  Fiijifu;<a  interpreted 
it  as  indicating  that  occasion  to  solicit  speedy  aid  from  remote  provinces  would 
soon  arls^.  He  pla'mly  told  the  Emperor  that  the  officials  were  steeped  in  de* 
bauchery ;  l^at  whereas,  in  the  early  days  of  the  restoration,  the  palace  gates  had 
been  thronged  with  warriors,  to-<lay  none  could  be  seen,  thousands  upon  thou* 
sands  having  left  the  capital  disgusted  and  indignant  to  see  Court  fovourites 
enriched  with  the  rewards  which  should  have  fallen  to  the  military;  that  the 
already  distressed  people  were  subjected  to  further  heavy  exactions  for  build- 
ing or  beautifying  Imix  rial  palaces;  that  grave  injustice  had  been  done  to 
Akamatsu  Noriniura,  and  that  unless  the  sovereign  refrained  from  self-indulgence 
and  sought  to  ^^uvern  benevolently,  a  catastrophe  could  not  be  avciLed.  But 
Go*>Paigo  was  not  moved,  and  finally,  alter  repeating  his  admonition  on  ssveral 
occasions,  Fujifusa  left  the  Court  and  took  the  tocisure*  It  says  much  fon  the 
nobility  of  the  Emperor's  disposition  that  he  commissioned  Nobufusa,  father 
of  Fujifusa,  to  seek  out  the  persistent  critic  and  offer  him  a  greatly  higher  office 
if  he  would  consent  to  return,  aujd  it  says,  much  for  Fi^ifusa's  ^^^^|||^^^^qq, 
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hoping'to  give  Aveight  to  his  couasebi  be  embraced  the  life  of  *  recKiee  and  was 
never  seen  in  public  agiiin. 

DEATH  OF  PBINCB  MORINAGA 

Things  now  went  fioiu  bad  to  worse  in  K}6to,  while  in  the  provinces  the 
.remnanta  of  the  H5j0'a  partiflana  began  to  raise  their  headis.  The  ever4oyal 
Kusunoki  Masashige  and  Nawa  Kagatoshi  entered  the  capital  to  securo  it  against 
'surprise;  Ashikaga  Takauji,  ostensibly  for  the  same  pnrpose,  summoned  large 
forces  from  the  provinces,  and  Prince  Morlnaga  occupied  Nawa  with  a  strong 
army.  Takauji  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  remove  tlie  prince,  in  whom  he 
recoprTii?^pd  the  great  o}>stacle  to  the  conjsummation  of  his  ambitious  designs. 
St  curiiig  tlie  co-operation  of  the  lady  Ken  by  a  proinise  that  )i(*r  son,  Narinap^a, 
sliould  be  named  Crown  Prince  and  commander-in-cliicf  {shdguji)  in  succession 
to  Morinaga,  he  informed  the  Kmperor  that  Prince  Morinaga  waa  plotting 

00- Dugo's  depodtion  and  the  elevation  of  his  own  son  to  the  throne.  The 

Emperor  credited  the  accusation,  summoned  the  usurping  Morinaga  to  the 

palace,  and  caused  him  to  ]><>  arrested.  This  happened  in  November,  1334. 

Morinaga  vehemently  declared  his  innocence.  In  a  memorial  to  the  Throne  he 

recounted  the  loyal  sorvice  he  had  rendered  to  his  sovereign  and  father, -and 

concluded  with  these  words :  — 

In  spit«  of  all  this  I  have  unwittinsly  offended.  I  would  appeal  to  heaven,  but  the  sua 
wad  moon  have  no  favour  for  an  uttfilialfloa.  I  would  bow  my  head  And  try  to  the  earth  for 

help,  but  the  mountains  nrid  the  rivers  do  not  hftrbour  a  disloyal  ph!  t  The  tie  between 
father  ami  son  is  severoti,  and  1  am  cast  away.  I  have  no  longer  anything  t  o  hope  in  the  world. 
If  I  may  be  pardoned,  atrtpped  of  my  rank^  and  pcfrnittod  to  cater  religion,  there  will  he  no 
name  for  regret.  In  my  deep  sorrow  X  eannbt  eay  more. 

Had  this  piteous  appeal  reached  Go-Daigo,  he  might  have  relented.  •  But 
just  as  the  mcmoriai  addressed  by  Yoshitsune  to  his  brother,  Yoritomo,  was 
suppressed  by  Hiromoto,  so  the  chaml)crlain  to  whom  Prince  Morinapa  entrusted 
his  protest  feared  to  carry  it  to  the  soNcrt-ign.  Before  the  clo-^e  of  the  year,  the 
prince  waseociled  to  Kamakura.  and  there  jjlaced  in  charge  of  l  alvauji 's  brother, 
Tadayoshi,  who  confuied  him  in  a  cave  dug  for  the  purix)se.  lie  never  emerged 
alive.  Seven  numths  later,  Tadayoehi,  on  the  eve  of  evacuating  Kamakura 
before  the  attack  of  H6j5  Tokiyuki,  sent  an  emissary  to  assassinate  Morinaga  in 
the  cave.  The  unfortunate  prince  was  fn  hk  twenty-eighth  year.  His  name 
must  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  noble  men  wh<y  fell  vibtlms  to  slander  in  Japan. 
A  Japanese  annalist  *  contends  that  Morinaga  owed  his  fate  as  much  to  his  own 
tactlessness  as  to  the  wiles  of  his  enemies,  anrl  claims  that  in  arousing  Takauji  to 
the  throne,  the  prince  forgot  the  Emperor's  helplessness  against  such  a  military 
mnmuite  a^s  the  Ashikaga  chief.  However  t  hat  may  have  been,  subsequent  events 
clearly  justified  the  prince's  suspicions  oi  i  alvauji 's  disloyalty.  It  must  also  be 
concluded  that  Go-Daigo  deliberately  contemplated  his  son's  death  when  he 
plaeed  him  ui  charge  of  Tiakauji's  brother. 

1-  '  •'   '  ■ 

.VSiilKAGA  TAKAUJI  OCCUPIKS  Iv-VMAIvUIlA 

The  eour;-e  of  events  has  been  somewhat  anticipated  aV)Ove  in  order  to  relate 
the  end  of  Prince  Morinaga  \s  cun  er.  It  is  n(  crssary,  now,  to  revert  to  the  inci- 
dent whicli  precipitated  his  fate,  nana  ly,  tlie  capture  of  Kamakura  l>y  Hojd 
Tokiyuki.    This  Tokiyuki  was  a  son  of  1  akatoki.    He  escaped  to  Shmano 
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province  at  the  time  of  the  Hojo  downfall,  and  hving  joined  there  by  many  of  bift 
family 's  vasaals,  be  found  himself  strong  enough,  to  take  the  field  openly  in 
July,  1335,  9Xtd  sweeping  away  all  oppositlonj  he  entered  Kamakuia  in  August. 
ABhdcaga  Takauji  'a  brother  wbb  then  in  conunand  at  Kamakum.  It  sealed, 

indeed,  as  though  the  Emperor  dt  lilx  rately  contemplated  the  restoratbn  of  the 
dkd  administrative  machi  n(    in  t  he  KwaoiO,  changing  only  the  personnel ;  for  his 

Majesty  ftppoint(»cl  his  tenth  son.  Prince  Narinaga,  a  boy  of  ten,  to  be  shoqun  at 
Krimakura,  and  placed  Ashikapia  Tadayoshi  in  a  position  amountiiifr,  m  fact 
though  not  in  name,  to  tliat  of  regent  (shikken).  Probably  these  measures  were 
merely  intended  to  placate  the  KwantO.  Before  there  had  been  time  t-o  test 
their  efficacy,  the  Hojd  swept  down  on  Kamakura,  and  Tadayoshi  and  the  young 
shifgiin  found  themselves  fugitives.  Meanwhile,  Ashikaga  Takaxgr  in  Ky<ito 
had  been  secretly  fanning  the  discontent  of  the  unrecompensed  6ti^i,  and  had 
assured  himself  that  a  reversion  to  theniilitar>'  system  would  be  widely  welcomed. 
He  now  applied  for  a  commissidn  to  quell  the  H5jQ  insurrection,  and  on  the  eve 
of  setting  out  for  that  purpose,  he  asked  to  be  nominated  shogun,  which  request 
being  rejected,  he  left  the  capita!  T(\ntb.ont  paying  final  respects  to  the  Throne,  an 
omission  astutely  calculated  to  attract  partisans. 

The  Hnjo  's  n^.sistanee  was  feeble,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  Ashikaga  banners 
were  wavmg  again  over  i\uiuiikura.  The  question  of  returning  to  Kyoto  had 
now  tk>  be  considered.  Takauji 's  brother,  Tadayoshi,  strongly  opposed  such  a 
step.  He  oompaied  it  to  piutting  one's  iiead  into  a  tiger's  mouth,  and  in  fact 
inforinatioii  had  already  reached  Kamakura  in  the  sense  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Ashftaga  were  busily  slandering  the  victorious  general,  it  Inay  fairly  be  itt- 
sumed,  howeveV,  that  Takauji  had  never  intended  to  return  to  KyDto  except  as 
dictator.  lie  assumed  the  title  of  shogun:  established  his  mansion  on  the  site 
of  Yoritomo's  old  yoy-hiki:  iind'Ttook  control  of  the  whole  KwantO;  eontiscn^ted 
manors  of  iiis  enernies;  recompensed  meritorious  deeds  liberally,  and  granted 
pardons  readily.  In  fact,  he  presented  to  pulilic  gaze  precisely  the  figure  he 
desired  to  present,  the  strong  ruler  who  would  unravel  the  perplexities  of  a 
distrsogbt  age.  FromaUquartmthemalixmtetttfttMM'flodcedtohisfl^ 

X    -  '  "  ■ 

TAKAUJI  AND  YOSHIS.VDA 

A  serious  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  the  Ashikaga  chief  *s  purpose  was 
Nitta  Yoshisada.  Both  men  were  of  the  Minanioto  family,  but  Yoshisada's 
kinship  was  the  closer  and  his  connexion  with  the  Hojo  had  always  been  less 
intimate.  Further,  he  had  never  borne  arms  against  Ci0-Daigo*s  cause,  as 
Takauji  had  done,  and  his  unswerxnng  loj^alty  made  him  an  inconvenient  rival. 
Therefore,  the  Ashikaga  leader  took  an  extreme  step.  He  seized  the  domains 
of  the  Nitta  family  in  the  KwantO  and  distributed  them  among  his  own  followers; 
he  caused  his  brother,  Tadayoshi,  to  send  letters  inviting  the  adherence  of  matiy 
hushi;  he  addressed  to  the  Throne  a  memoriiil  impeaching  Yoshisada  on  the 
ground  that,  whereas  the  letter's  military  successes  had  been  the  outcome  en- 
tirely of  opportunities  furnished  by  the  prowess  of  the  Ashikaj^a,  lie  did  not 
hesitate  to  slander  Takauji  to  the  sovereign,  and  he  asked  for  an  Tniix*rial 
commission  to  destroy  the  Nitta  leader,  whom  he  dubbed  a  "natinnal  thief." 

Yoshisada,  when  he  learned  of  the  y^resentation  of  this  memorial,  seized  the 
Ashikaga  manors  within  his  jurisdiction  and  addressed  to  the  Throne  a  counter- 
memorial  in  which  he  conclusively  proved  the  falsehood  of  Takauji  *B  assertion 
with  reference  to  military  affairs;  charged  him  with  usurping  thejl|jytoy«£oogle 
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goyemor-genei^l  ot  the  K^vioAO,  and  skSffun;  <feclared  itiat  Ftiiute  Monnaga, 

the  mainstay  of  the  restoration,  had  become  the  \ictim  of  Takduji's-alanden^ 
and  asked  for  an  Imperial  mandate  to  punish  Takauji  and  his  brother,  Tadayo- 
shi.  It  is  significant  that  the  leal  and  gallant  Yoshisada  did  not  hesitate  thufi 
openly  to  assert  the  innocence  and  merits  of  Prince  Morinaga,  though  only  a 
few  months  had  elapsed  since  the  Emperor  himself  had  credited  his  most  unhappy 
son's  guilt.  While  (to-Daigo  hesitated,  news  from  various  provinces  disclosed 
the  fact  that  Takauji  had  been  tampering  with  the  buaiu  m  his  own  mterests. 
This,  settled  the  questkin.  Takauji  and  Tadayoabi  woe  pfoehumed  lebeli^  and 
to  Nitta  Yoshisada  was  entrusted  the  taakof  chasiiaingtlit^  wider  the  som^ial 
leadership  of  Ftmce  TakaBaga»  the  Emperori^  second  sdn,  to..who9n  the  title 
of  sAatfun  was  granted. 

TAKAUil  ENTERS  KYOtO 

In  the  beginning  of  Nuveinber,  1335,  the  Imperial  force  moved  eastward. 
It  was  divided  into  two  armies.  One,  under  Yoshisada 's  direct  orders,  marched 
by  the  TOkaidO,  or  eastern  littoral  road;  the  other,  under  Yoslusada's  brother^ 
Wakiya  Yoahisuke,  with  Prinee  Takaaasa.  for  titular  general,  advanced  along 

the  Nakasen-dO»  or  inland  mountain-road.  The  littoral  army,  canying  sfvety- 
thing  before  it,  pushed  on  to  the  capital  of  Izu,  and  had  it  forced  its  attack  home 

at  once,  might  have  captured  Kamakura.  But  the  Nitta  chief  decided  to  await 
tVic  arrival  of  the  Nakasen-do  army,  and  the  respite  thu'H  afforded  enabled  the 
^Vshikaga  forces  to  rally.  Tadayoshi  reached  the  Hakone  Pass  and  posted 
his  troops  on  its  western  slopes  in  a  position  of  immense  natural  vantage, 
while  Takauji  himself  occupied  the  routes  on  the  north,  his  van  being  at 
Tafc^oshita. 

The  Imperisliste  attacked  both  positions  simqltaneously.  Takauji  not  onlyi 
held  his  ground,  but  also,  being  joined  by  a  large  contingent  of  the  Kyoto  men 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  ^ya  Takasada,  had  deserted  in  the  thick  of  the 

fight,  he  shattered  his  opponents,  and  when  this  news  reached  Hnkone  on  the 
following  morning,  a  panic  seized  Yoslusada's  troops  so  that  they  either  tied  or 
ptirrendered.  The  Nitta  chieftain  himself  retired  rapidly  to  Kyoto  with  a  mere 
remnant  of  his  army,  and  effected  a  union  with  the  forces  of  the  ever-loyal 
Kusunoki  Mosashige  and  Nawa  Nagatoshi^  who' bad  9ve^  asylum  to  GoJ>aigo 
at  the  time  of  the  escape  from  Oki.  The  c^obites  o£»Hioi-wi  also  took  tie 
field  in  the  Imperial  cause.  Meanwhile,  Takauji  and  Tadayoshi,  utilising  their 
victories,  pushed  rapidly  towards  KyOto.  The  heart  of  the  samurai  was  with 
them,  and  they  constantly  received  large  accessions  of  strengtli.  Fierce  fighting 
now  took  place  on  the  south  and  ea.st  of  the  capital.  It  lasted  for  several 
days  and,  though  the  advantage  was  with  the  Aabikaga,  Itheir  victory  was  not 
decisive. 

Aji  unlooked-for  event  turned  the  scale.  It  has  been  related  above  that,  in 
the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  Go^Dugo,  Akamatsu  Noiimura 
was  ohiefiy  instrumental  in  driving  the  HOjO  frpm  Bokuhara;  and  it  has  also  been 
ftlated  that,  in  the  subsequent  distribution  of  rewards,  his  name  waa  omitted 
for  the  slight  reason  that  he  had,  at  one  period,  entered  religion.  He  now. 
moved  up  from  Harima  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  and,  attacking  from  the 
soutli,  ofieeted  an  entry  into  Kyoto,  ju.st  as  he  had  done  three  yrars  previously. 
Go-Daigo  fled  to  Ilici,  ferrying  tlie  sacred  insignia  with  him,  and  on  Uie  24th  of 
February,  la^ti,  the  Ashikaga  armies  marched  into  the  imperial  ^^^^^ed  by  Google 
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TAKAUJI  RETIRES  TO  KYUSH© 

At  this  stage  succour  arrivod  for  the  Imperialists  from  the  extreme  north. 
In  the  arrangement  of  thf  local  administration  after  Go-Dnipo  re-occupied  the 
throne,  the  two  northern  provinces  uf  Mutsu  and  Dewa  hud  been  separated  from 
the  Kwanto  and  placed  under  the  control  of  Prince  Vosiunaga,  with  Kitabatake 
Akiiye  for  lieutenant.  1  iie  iattur,  a  son  of  the  renowned  Chikafusa,  wa^  in  his 
nineteenth  year  when  the  Ashikaga  revolted.  He  quickly  organised  ft  ponmlui 
amy  ^th  the  iiitontioii  of  joining  Yoshlaailft's  attadL  upon  KamBkum^  but  not 
b«ngm  time  to  opny  out  tfaatpvognunme,  he  changed  the  direction  of  hie  tnarcfa- 
and  hast/oned  towards  Kydto.  He  arrived  there  when  the  Ashikaga  tioopa  were 
laying  siege  to  Hiei-2an,  and  effecting  a  union  with  the  Imperialists,  he  succeeded 
inraisinq;  the  ?5if'<re  <^nd  rrro\'<'r!r!ji;  the  eity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  vicissitudes  that  ensued.  Stratagems 
wpre  frequent.  At  one  time  we  find  a  number  of  Yoshisada'e  men,  officers  and 
privatcb  alike,  disguii^iitg  themselves,  mingling  with  the  Ashikaga  army,  and 
turning  their  arms  agamst  the  latter  at  a  critical  moment.  At  another,  Kusuno- 
ki  Maaashige  spreads  a  romour  of  Yoshisada's  death  in  battle,  and  having  thus 
Induced  Takauji  to  detach  large  forces  in  pursuit  of  the  deceased's  troops,  falls 
on  him,  and  (htres  him  to  Hyogo,  where,  after  a  heavy  defeat,  be  has  to  flee  to 
Bingo.  Now,  for  a  second  time,  the  Ashikaga  cause  s(  emed  hopeless  when 
Akamatsu  Norimura  again  played  a  most  important  role.  He  provided  an 
asylum  for  T  ikauji  and  Tadayo!?hi;  counselled  them  to  go  to  the  west  for  the 
purpose  ot  mustering  and  ecjuipping  their  nunirroiis  partisans;  advised  tin  in  to 
obtain  secretly  a  mandate  from  the  senior  branch  of  the  Imperial  family  so  that 
they  too,  as  well  as  their  opponents,  might  be  entitled  to  fly  the  broeade  banner, 
and  baving  furnished  them  witb  means  to  effect  thai  escape,  returned  to  Harima 
and  occupied  the  fortress  of  Shirabata  with  the  object  of  checking  pursuit.  At 
this  point  there  is  a  break  in  the  unrelenting  continuity  of  the  operations.  It 
should  obviously  have  been  the  aim  of  the  Imperialists  to  strike  a  conclusive 
blow  before  the  Ashikaga  leaders  had  time  to  assemble  and  organize  their  multi- 
tudinous supporters  in  Shikoku,  Kyushu,  and  the* provinces  on  the  north  of  the 
Inland  Sea.  This  must  have  been  fully  apparent  to  Kusunold  Masashige,  an 
able  strategist.    Yet  a  delay  of  some  weeks  occurred. 

A  quasi-historical  recurd,  the  Taiheiki,  ascribe  s  Lias  to  Yoshinaga  s  infatuat- 
ed reluctance  to  quit  the  company  of  a  Court  beauty  whom  the  Eknperor  had 
bestowed  on  him*  Ftobably  the  truth  is  that  the  Imperialists  were  seriously 
m  want  of  rest  and  that  Yoshisada  fell  ill  with  fever.  Something  must  also  be 
attributed  to  a  clever  rase  on  the  part  of  Akamatsu  Norimura.  He  sent  to 
Yoshisada's  headquMi^rs  a  message  promising  to  give  his  support  to  the 
Imperialists  if  he  w-m  appointed  hip;h  constable  of  HnriTna.  Ten  days  were 
needed  to  oV)tain  tlie  eoimnission  from  Kyoto,  and  Norinmra  utilized  the  interval 
to  place  the  defenses  of  Shirahata  fortress  in  a  thoroughly  secure  condition. 
Thus,  when  his  patent  of  high  constable  arrived,  he  rejected  it  with  disdain, 
saying  that  he  had  already  received  a  patent  from  the  shogun,  Takauji,  and  was 
in  no  need  of  an  Imperial  grant  which  **  could  be  altered  as  eseUy  as  tttining  one  V 
hand."  . 

Yoshisada,  enraged  at  having  been  duped,  laid  siege  to  Shirahattii.but  found 
it  almost  invuloe^ble.  It  was  on  March  II,  1336,  that  Takauji  went  westward 
from  Bingo;  it  was  on  the  2nd  of  April  that  Yoshisada  invested  Sliirahata,  and  it 
was  on  the  3rd  of  Juljr  that  the  siege  was  raised.  The  d^sbilumsa  brothers  hadL 
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enjoyed  a  respite  of  more  than  three  months,  and  had  utilized  it  vigorously. 
Thpy  were  at  tho  Dazni-fu  in  Chikuzen  in  June  when  a  mrs^a^e  reached  them 
tliut  Shirahata  could  not  bold  out  niuch  longer.  Immediately  they  set  their 
forces  in  motion,  advancing  by  land  and  water  with  an  army  said  to  have 
numbered  twenty  thousand  and  a  Oeet  of  transports  and  w  ar-junkb  tu  tailing 
eeven  ihouBand.  At  the  iaiaiidt  Itoukuahima,  they  wero  met  by  a  Buddhist 
priest,  Kenshim,  bearer  of  »  nuuidate  stgned  by  the  ex-Emperor  KdBUL  of  the 
senior  branch,  and  thus,  in  his  final  advance,  the  Asbikaga  chief  was  able  to  fly 
the  brocade  banner.  In  the  face  of  this  formidable  force  the  Imperialists  fell 
hack  to  Hyogo  —  the  present  Kdbe  —  and  it  became  necessary  to  determine  a 
line  of  strategy,  '. 


DEATH  OF  MASASaiGE 


That 


Go-Daigo,  in  Kyoto,  gammoned  Kusunold  Masashige  to  a  conference, 
able  general  spoke  in  ddfinite  tones.  He  dedaivd  it  hopekes  fot  the  \ 

with  their  comparatively 
petty  force  ol  worn-out 
warriors  to  make  bead 
against  the  great  Asbika- 
ga host  of  fresh  fighters. 
The  only  wise  cour^^e  waa 
to  suffer  the  enemy  to 
enter  Kydto,  and  then, 
whUe  the  sovereign  took 
refuge  at  Hsei-aan,  to 
muster  his  Majesty's 
partisans  in  the  hone 
provinces  for  an  unceasr 
ing  war  uiK)n  tlie  Ashika- 
ga's  long  line  of  commu- 
nications— a  war  cidmi- 
nating  in  an  attack  from 
the  front'  and  the  rear 
rinniltaneously.  Thu8> 
out  of  temporary  defeat, 
final  victcny  would  bo 
wrested. 

All  present  at  the  con- 
ference, with  one  excep- 
tion, endorsed  Masas>hi- 
ge's  Tiew  as  that  of  a 
proved  strategist.  The 
exception  was  a  council- 
lor, Fujiwara  Kiyotada. 
He  showed  himself  a 

veritable  example  of  "those  whom  the  gods  wish  to  d(*stroy."  Declaring  that 
all  previous  snccesj^es  had  hwn  achieved  hy  divine  aid,  which  took  no  count 
of  numerical  disparity,  he  urged  that  if  the  sovereign  quitted  the  capital  before 
his  troops  had  struck  a  blow,  officers  anrl  men  alike  would  be  disheartened; 
and  if  refuge  was  again  taken  at  Hiu-zan,  the  Imperial  prestige  would  Suffer. 
To  these  light  words  the  Emperor  hearkened.  Masashige  uttered  no  remoo^ 
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atnaoe.  Tbe  time  for  oonftroTeny  bad  paaaed.  He  haatened  to  tbe  4»mp 
and  bid  farewell  to  hb  aon,  Masatatira:  "I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  see  you 
ap^ain  in  life.  If  I  fall  to-day,  the  country  will  pass  under  the  sway  of  the 
Ashikaga.  It  will  be  for  you  to  judge  in  which  direction  your  real  welfare  lies. 
Do  not  sully  your  father's  loyalty  l>y  forgetting  the  right  and  romemhering 
only  the  expedient.  vSo  long  as  a  single  member  of  our  family  remains  alive,  or 
so  nuK'h  as  one  of  our  retainers,  you  will  defend  tbe  old  castle  of  Kongo-zan  and 
give  your  life  for  your  native  laud." 

He  then  handed  to  bis  son  a  emstd.  which  he  himself  had  reeeiired  from  the* 
Emperor.  Passing  thence  to  HyOgo,  Masashige  joined  Nitta  Yoshlsada,  and 
the  two  leaden  devoted  the  ni^t  to  a  farewell  banquet.  The  issue  of  the  next 
day's  combat  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Mas  i  I  lLrc  had  but  seven  hundred 
men  under  his  command.  He  posted  this  little  band  at  Minato-gawa,  near  the 
modern  Ko])e,  and  with  despornte  courage  attacked  the  van  of  the  Ashikaga 
army.  Gradually  he  was  enveloped,  and  being  wound« d  in  ten  places  he,  with 
his  brother  and  si.xty  followers,  entered  the  precincts  of  a  temple  and  di  d  by 
their  own  hands. ^  Takauji  and  his  captains,  lamenting  the  brave  bushi  's  death, 
aent  lus  bead  to  his  family;  and  history  recognises  that  his  example  exerosed  an 
ennobling  influence  not  cnily  on  the  men  of  his  era  but  also  on  subsequent  gen- 
erations. After  Masashige's  fall  a  similar  fate  must  have  overtaken  Yoshisada, 
bad  not  one  of  those  sacrifices  familiar  on  a  Japanese  field  of  battle  been  made  for 
his  sake.  Oyamada  Takaiye  gave  his  horse  to  the  Nitta  general  and  fell  fighting 
in  his  stead,  while  Yoshisada  rode  away.  At  first  sight  these  sacrifices  seem  to 
debase  the  saved  as  much  as  they  exalt  the  saver.  But,  aerording  to  Japanese 
ethics,  an  institution  was  always  more  precious  than  the  person  of  its  representa- 
tivc;  and  a  principle  than  the  life  of  its  exponent.  Meji  sacrificed  themselves  in 
battle  not  so  much  to  save  tbe  life  of  a  commanding  officer,  as  to  avert  the  loss 
bis  cause  would  sufier  by  bis  death.  Parity  of  reasoning  dictated  acceptance  ol 
tbe  sacrifice. 

f>  Kusunoki  Masashige  is  the  Japanese  type  of  a  loyal  and  true  soldier.  He  was  forly-three 
»e  time  of  hia  death.  Threp  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  later  (1602),  Minamoto  Mitsukuni, 
feudal  chief  of  Mito.  <  aiisod  ;i  riKUiuTiK'nt  fo  ho  orrctcd  to  his  m<>mnry  a'  the  {>lace of  hifl  lasli 
figl^<      horo  the  sunple  epitaph  "  Tho  Xoiub  of  Kusunoki,  *  loyal  subject."] 
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CHAPTER  XXX 
THE  WiiK  OF  THE  DYNASTIES 

OCCLPATION  OF  KV<JTO  BY  ^ViSHIKAGA 

In  July,  1336,  Takauji  entrrod  Kyoto  and  established  his  headquarters  at  the 
temple  Higashi-flora.  Go-Dai^o  had  previously  taken  refuge  at  the  Hiei-zan 
monastery,  tiie  ex-Emperors,  Hanazono  and  Kogon,  remaining  in  the  eapital 
where  they  looked  for  the  restoration  of  their  branch  of  the  Imperial  family. 
The  Ashikaga  leader  lofsi  no  time  in  despatching  a  force  to  attack  Hiei^zan,  but 
the  Imperialists,  supported  by  the  cenobites,  resisted  stoutly,  and  no  impression 
was  made  on  the  defences  for  a  considerable  time.  In  one  of  the  engagements, 
however,  Nawa  Nagatoshi,  who  had  harboured  Go-Daigo  after  the  flight  from 
Oki,  met  his  death,  and  the  Imperialist  forces  gradually  dwindled.  Towards 
tlu*  close  of  August,  Takauji  caused  Prince  Yutahito  (or  Toyohito,  according  to 
Bonie  authorities),  younger  brother  of  Kogon.  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor,  and  he 
is  known  as  Komy5.  Chanicteristic  of  the  people's  political  ignorance  at  that 
time  is  the  fact  that  men  spoke  of  the  prince 's  good  fortune  since,  without  any 
special  merit  of  his  own,  be  had  been  granted  the  rank  of  sovereign  by  the 
shdgun. 

Meanwhile,  the  investment  of  the  Hia  monastery  made  little  progress,  and 
Takauji  had  recourse  to  treacheiy.  At  the  close  of  October  he  opened  secret 
communicationswith  Go-Daigo;  assured  him  that  the  Ashikaga  did  not  entertain 
any  disloyal  purpose;  declared  that  their  seemingly  hostile  attitude  luid  been 
inspired  by  the  enmity  of  the  Nitta  brothers;  begged  CIo-Daigo  to  n  turn  to 
Kyoto,  and  promised  not  only  that  shoul<l  all  ideas  of  revenge  be  foregone,  but 
also  that  the  administration  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Court,  and  all  their 
ranks  and  estates  restored  to  the  Emperor's  followers. 

Go-Daigo  ought  surely  to  have  distrusted  these  professions.  He  must  have 
learned  from  Tt^uji's  original  hnpeachment  of  Yoshisada  how  unscrupulous 
the  Ashikaga  leader  could  be  on  occasion,  and  he  should  have  well  understood 
the  impossibility  of  peace  between  these  two  mm.  Yet  his  ^^i^fj^j^^g^k^i^^. 
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TakMiji's  aasturaiices.  It  mtB  in  vain  tliat  Horiguehi  fiAdamltsu  't«oouiited 
Yo^hiflada 's  services,  detailed  the  iminenae  nacrfficcs  be  had  made  in  the  Imperial 
cause,  and  declared  that  if  the  Emperor  were  determined  to  place  himself  in' 
Takauji's  hands,  he  should  prepare  his  departure  from  Hici-zan  by  sunmioning 
to  his  presence  Yoshisada  with  the  otlier  Nitta  leaders  and  sentencing  them  to 
death.  Go-Daigo  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose.  He  ^nve  Yoshisada 
fair  worils  uideed:  "I  profoundly  praise  yuur  loyal  services.  My  wish  is  to: 
pacify  the  country  by  the  assistaaoe  of  your  iaoiily,  but  heaven  has  not  yet 
vouchsaled  its  aid.  Our  troops  are  wom  out  and  the  hour  is  unpropi*iou&' 
Therefore,  I  make  peace  for  the  momeiiit  and  Inde  my  time. .  Db  ytm.  repair  to 
Echizen  and  use  your  best  endeavours  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  restoimtioo* 
Lest  you  be  called  a  rebel  after  my  return  to  KyMo,  I  order  the  Crown  Frincet 
to  accompany  yon." 

Thus  Go-i>aigo,  truly  faithful  neither  to  the  one  si(ie  nor  to  the  other,  set 
out  for  the  capital.  That  nifi;ht,  Y^oshisada  prayed  at  the  shrine  of  Hiynshi: 
**  Look  duu  u  on  my  loyalty  and  help  me  to  perform  my  journey  safely  so  thai  1 
may  raise  an  army  to  destroy  the  insurgents.  If  that  is  not  to  be,  let  one  of  my 
descendants  achieve  my  aim."  Two  hundred  and  six  years  later,  there  was 
bom  in  Mikawa  of  the  stock  of  Yoshisada  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and 
altogether  the  greatest  ruler  ihaA  Ji^an  has  ever  produoed,  Minamoto  leyasu. 
Heaven  answered  Yoshiaada's  prayer  tardily  but  signally. 

TAKAVJI'S  FAITE 

Not  one  of  Takauji  's  promises  did  he  respect.  He  imprisoned  Go-Daigo; 
he  stripped  all  the  courtiers  of  their  ranks  and  titles;  he  plaeed  in  confinement  all 
^he  generals  and  officers  of  the  Imperial  fotms,  and  he  ordered  the'transfer  of  the 

insignia  to  the  sovereign  of  =lusown  somination,  KtSmyO*  Tradition  has  it  that 
Go-Daigo,  victim  of  so  many  treacheries,  practised  one  successful  deception 
himself:  he  reserved  the  original  of  the  sacred  sword  and  seal  and  handed 
counterfeits  to  Komyo.  This  took  plaoe  on  No^  ( mher  12,  I33f).  Some  two 
months  later,  January  23,  1337,  Go-Daigo,  disgniistd  as  a  woman  for  the  ^cond 
time  in  his  career,  fled  from  his  place  of  detention  through  a  broken  fence,  and 
reached  Yoshino  in  Yamato,  where  he  was  received  by  Masatsura,  son  of 
Kusunoki  Masashige,  and  by  Kitabatake  Chikafusa.     «    ■ : 

Yoahino  now  became  the  rendet^90u$  of  Iraperialisbs  from  the  home  provinces,- 
and  Go-Daigo  sent  a  rescript  to  Yoshisada  in  Echisen,  authorismg  him  to  work 
for  the  restoration.  *  • 

Thus  commenced  the  War  of  the  Djuasties,  kno^Ti  in  history  as  the  Conflict 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Courts,  terms  borrowed  from  the  fact  that  Yo^^lii- 
no,  where  Go-Daigo  had  his  head'iuartors.  lay  to  thesouth  of  Kyoto.  Hereafter, 
then,  the  junior  branch  of  the  Iniiw  iiai  i  amily  will  be  designated  the  Southern. 
Court  and  the  senior  branch  will  be  spoken  of  as  the  Northern  Court. 

The  struggle  lasted  from  1337  to  1392,  a  period  of  fifty-five  years.  Much 

has  been  written  and  said  about  the  relative  legitimacy  of  the  two  Courts.  It 

does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  isiibstantial  material  for  doul3t.  Go-Daigo 

never  abdicated  voUmtarily,  or  ever  surrendered  the  regaliii.   Before  his  time 

manj'  occupants  of  t)ie  throne  had  stepped  down  at  the  sugpjestion  of  a  Fujiwara . 

or  a  Hoj5.    But  always  the  semblance  of  free-will  had  been  preserved.    More- . 

over,  the  transfer  of  the  true  rej^alia  roiLstituted  the  very  essence  of  legitimate 

sucqesbion.    Cut  these  remained  always  in  Go-Daigo 's  possession.    Therefore,  , 
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although  in  the  matter  of  lineage  no  cBstinetioii  ooold  be  justly  wt  up  between 
the  Northern  and  the  Soothem  Courts,  the  coUaterak  of  legitiiiMcy  irere  all  with 

the  latter. 

Of  course  each  romplicd  with  all  tlie  forms  of  Imperialism.  Thus,  whereas 
the  Southern  Court  used  the  year-name  Engen  for  133(>-1839,  the  North  kept 
the  year-name  Kemmu  for  two  years,  and  as  there  were  different  nengo  names 
for  half  a  century,  a  new  element  of  confusion  wa8  added  to  the  already  perplexing 
chronology  of  Ja]wn.  In  administrative  methods  there  was  a  differenee.  The 
Northern  Court- adhered  to  the  camera  system:  that  is  to  say,  the  actual  oo* 
cupant  of  the  throne  was  a  mere  figurehead,  the  practical  functions  of  Govern- 
ment being  dischaiged  by  the  cloistered  sovereign.  In  the  Southern  Court  the 
Emperor  himself,  nominally  at  all  events,  directed  the  business  of  administra- 
tion. Further,  the  office  of  shogun  in  the  Southern  Court  w'\>^  held  t?enera!ly  by 
an  Imperiai  Prince,  whereas  in  the  Northern  Court  its  Iml  lir  was  an  Ashikajra. 
In  brief,  the  supporters  of  the  Northern  Court  followed  the  militaiy  polity  of  the 
"  BakuJ iL  wiuie  the  Southern  adopted  Imperialism. 

I 

NATURE  OF  THE  WAA 

As  the  question  at  issue  lay  solely  between  twp  claimants  to  the  saecesBion, 

readers  of  history  naturally  expect  to  find  the  war  resolve  itsself  into  a  campaign, 
or  a  succession  of  campaigns,  between  twr>  arT^iies.  8ueh  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  Virtually  the  whole  empire  was  drawn  mto  the  turmoil,  and  independent 
fighting  w  ent  on  at  several  places  simultaneously.  The  two  t  uurts  i>erpetualiy 
made  Kyoto  their  objective.  Regardless  of  its  strategical  disadvantages,  they 
deemed  its  possession  cardinal,  Takauji  had  been  more  highly  lauded  and 
more  generously  reworded  than  Yoshisada,  because  the  former  had  recovered 
Kyoto  whereas  the  latter  had  only  destroyed  Kamakura.  Thus,  whiU  Oo-Daigt^ 
constantly  struggled  to  capture  Kyoto,  KdmyO^  absorbing  aim  was  to  retain  it. 

This  obsession  in  favour  of  the  Imperial  metropolis  left  its  mark  upon  many 
campaigns;  as  when,  in  the  spring  operations  of  1330,  Yoshisada,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  pursue  and  annihilate  Takauji,  was  recalled  to  guard  Kyoto, 
and  when,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  Kusunoki  Masashi^e  was  .sent  to  his  death 
ratlier  than  temporarily  vacate  the  capital.  It  must  have  been  fully  apparent 
to  the  great  captains  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  Kyoto  was  easy  to  take  and 
hard  to  hold.  Lake  Biwa  and  the  river  Yodo  are  natural  bulwarlm  of  Yamato, 
not  of  Yamashiro*  Hiei-«an  looks  down  on  the  lake,  and  Kyoto  lies  on  the  great 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  If,  during  thirteen  generati  n<,  the  Ashika^a 
family  struggled  for  Ky6to,  they  maintained,  the  A^•hile,  their  ultimate  base  and 
rallying-plac-e  at  Kamakura,  and  thus,  even  wfn n  shattered  in  the  west,  they 
could  recupenitt'  m  the  east.  The  Southern  Court  had  no  such  depot  and 
recruitinp-Kround.  They  had,  indeed,  a  tolerable  place  of  arms  in  the  province 
of  Kawachi,  but  in  the  end  they  succumbed  to  topographical  disadvantages. 

DEATHS  OF  yOSHISAOA  AND  AKIIYE 

In  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  number  of  sons,  Go-Daigo  had  an  advantage 

over  his  fourteen-year-old  rival,  KOnwo,  for  these  Imperial  princes  were  sent 
out  to  various  districts  to  stimulate  the  lo>al  efforts  of  local  hushi.  With 
Yo-=hi>^  \da  to  Echizen  went  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  brother  Tttkana|2;a.  They 

entrenched  themselves  at  Kana-ga-saki,  on  the  seacoast,  whence^  Ypshisada's  . 
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eldest  son,  Yoshiaki,  was  despatched  to  Eichigo  to  collect  troops,  and  a  younger 
brother,  Yoshisuke,  to  Soma-yama  on  a  similar  errand.  Almost  immediately,. 
Ashika^a  Takatsune  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  laid  sipo^o  to  Kana- 
ga-saki.  But  Yoshiaki  ami  Yosiu.suke  turufHi  in  their  tracks  and  delivered  a 
rear  attack  which  scattered  the  besiegers.  This  success,  however,  proved  only 
temporary.  The  Ashikaga  leader 's  deep  resentment  against  Yoflh^iiUi  inspired 
a  supreme  effort  to  orudi  him,  and  the  Kana-ga-aaki  fortress  was  soon  invested 
by  an  overwhelming  force  on  sea  and  on  shore.  Famine  necessitated  surrender. 
•  Yoshiaki  and  Prince  Takanaga  committed  suicide,  the  latter  following  the  form- 
er's  example  and  using  his  blood-stained  sword.  The  Crown  Prince  was  made 
prisoner  and  subsequently  poisoned  by  Takauji's  orders.  Yoshisada  and  his 
brother  Yoshisuke  esciiped  to  t>oma-yama  and  rallied  their  partisans  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand. 

The  fall  of  Kana-ga-saki  occurred  in  April,  1338,  ami,  two  months  later, 
Go^DaigO  took  the  very  exceptional  course  of  sending  an  autograph  letter  to 
Yoshisada.  •  The  events  which  prompted  his  Majesty  were  of  prime  moment  to 
the  cause  of  the  Southern  Court.  Kitabatake  AkWye,  the  youthfid  govemdr  of 
Mutsu  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Chikalusa,  miiK  lied  southward  at  the  close  of 

1337,  his  daring  project  being  the  capture,  first,  of  Kamakura,  and  next,  of  Kyoto 
The  nature  of  this  gallant  enterprise  may  be  appreciated  by  obser%-inp:  tlmt 
Mutsu  hes  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  main  island,  is  distant  some  five  huiKli  td 
miles  from  Kyoto,  and  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  several  regions  hostile  to 
the  cause  which  Akiiye  represented.  Nevertheless,  the  brilliant  captain,  tlien  in 
hia  twenty-first  year,  seissd  Kamakufa  fai  Jaaua^i  1388,  and  mMrehed  thmoe 
in  February  for  Yosfc^.  He  gained  three  vietories  on  the  way,  and  had  nearly 
leaehed  his  objective  when,  at  Ishisu,  he  encountered  a  great  amy  of  Ashikaga 
troops  under  an  able  leader,  KO  no  Moronao,  and  after  a  fierce  engagement  the 
Southern  forces  were  shattered,  Akiiye  himself  falling  in  the  fight.  This  disaster 
occurred  on  June  11,1 3!^S.  A  brave  rally  was  made  by  Akiivf 's  younger  brother, 
Akinohu.  He  gatiieretl  tiie  remnants  of  the  Mutsu  army  and  occupied  Otoko- 
yama,  which  commands  Kyoto. 

It  was  at  tiiis  stage  of  the  campaign  that  Go-Daigo  resorted  to  the  exceptional 
measure  of  sending  an  autograph  letter  to  Yoshisada,  then  entrenched  at  Soma- 
yama,  in  Echizen.  His  Majesty  conjured  the  Kitta  leader  to  marbh'to  the  afr> 
sistance  of  Akinobu  at  Otoko-yama.  Yoshisada  responded  M  obtie.  He 
despatched  his  brother,  Yoshisuke,  with  twenty  thousand  teen,  remaining  him^ 
self  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  expedition.  But  Otoko-yama  surrendered  before 
this  succour  reached  it,  and  the  Nitta  brothers  then  combined  their  forres  to 
operate  against  the  Asliikaga.    Nothing  decisive  resulted,  and  in  September, 

1338,  Yoshisada  fell  in  an  insignificant  combat  near  the  fortress  of  Fujisliima  in 
Echizen.  He  caused  a  comrade  to  behead  him  and  carry  off  the  head,  but  tlie 
etieniy  idlsntified  htm  by  means  of  the  Imperial  letter  fbund  'on  his'x)eraon(i.' 

'  Yoshkada  w^  only  thfaty-ei^t  at  the  time  of  his  death  (September^  188S). 
Rai  Sanyo  (1780-1832),  the  great  Japanese  historian,  flays:  "I  saw  a  letter 
v^ttM  by  Yoshisada  with  his  o^ti  hand  for  the  purpose  of  admonishing' the 
members  of  his  family.  In  it  ho  wrote:  *  An  officer  in  command  of  an  army 
should  respect  the  sovereign;  treat  his  subordinates  with  clemency  l)ut  decision; 
leave  his  fate  in  heaven's  hands,  and  not  i)larae  others.'  Yoshisada  is  open  to 
criticism  for  not  pursuing  the  Ashikaga  wlien  they  fled  westward  from  Kyoto; 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  lie  had  no  firm  base,  being  liurried  from  one 
quarter  to  another".  The  strategy  he  us^  was  not  hSs  own  free  choice  n^or-wenl 
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the  battles  he  fought  contrived  by  himself.  But  his  devotion  to  the  Imperial 
cause,  his  unfailing  loyalty,  and  liis  indiffereuce  to  self-interest  have  kept  his 
memory  fresh  and  will  always  keep  it  fresh.  If,  two  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  a  chieftain  was  boru  of  his  blood  to  carry  the  Minamoto  name  to  the 
jHimacle  ol  glory,  who  fihaXL  fiay  that  heaven  did  not  thus  answer  the  prayer  piit 
up  by  Yoshisada  at  the  shrine  of  Hiyoshi?" 


DEATH  OF  GO-DAIGO 

During  these  events,  Go-Daigo  Fojournod  at  Yoshino,  which  was  protected 
by  Kusunoki  Masatsura,  Wada  Masatonio,  and  others.  At  the  close  of  August, 
1339,  his  Majesty  falling  ill,  and  feeling  that  his  end  was  noar,  resigned  the 
throne  to  his  twelve-year-old  son,  the  Crown  Prince  Yoshinaga,  whose  historical 
name  is  Go-MurakamL  Go-Daigo 's  will  declared  that  his  only  regreft  in  leaving 
the  world  was  his  failure  to  effeict  the  restoration,  and  that  thou^  his  body  was 
huried  aft  Yoshino,  his  spirit  would  alwsys  yearn  for  Kydto.  Tradition  says 
that  he  expired  holding  a  sword  in  hia  right  hand*  the  HQkk$4Byl^-mara  in  his 
left,  and  that  Kitahatake  Chikaf usa  spolce  of  the  enrent  aa  a  dieam  within  a 
dreank. 

It  is  recorded  to  Ashikaga  Takauji's  credit  that,  when  the  news  reached 
Kyoto,  he  ordered  five  days' mourning;  that  he  himself  undertook  to  transcribe 
a  jsacred  volume  by  way  of  supplication  for  the  repose  of  Go-Daigo  b  spirit,  and 
that  he  caused  a  temple  to  be  built  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  course,  these 
events  csst  a  efeud  over  thp  fortunes  of  the  Southem  Courii»  but  its  adhenuats 
did  not  abate,  their  activities.  Eveiywhero  they  mustered  in  greater  or  less 
force.  The  clearest  conception  of  their  strength  may  be  obtained  by  tabulating 
thenamesof  their  families  and  of  the  latter 's  localities:  — 

Famiujbs  ...  •  PaoviNCBS 

Kitabatake  Mutsu  and  Ise 

Kitta  Musashiy.  £himotsuke«  Echiaen 

Kusunoki  .  Kawachi 

^^i^iif**""^*™'  Aril,  and  t  Sany5-d5 

xpSDJKawa  J  •  •  ■,     I J  _ 

Nawa  and  Misumi  Sanin-d5 

Kikuchi,  Matsura,  and  Kusnno  Saikai-do 

Doi,  TokunO/ Yussa,  and  Vamamoto  Nankdi-dd 

li  _  ,  .    ^  Totond         t.  I         .  . 

Neo  Mino 

5/i4w/o  officials  Atsuta 

i  ; 

This  table  suggests  that  partisans  of  the  Southern  Court  e^dsted  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  empirew  So,  in  truth,  they  did.  But  friends  of  the  Northern 
Court  existed  also,  and  thus  it  resulted  that  at  no  time  throughout  the  fifty-five 
years  of  the  struggle  were  the  provinces  free  from  strife.  It  resulted  also  that 
frequent  changes  of  allegiance  took  place,  for  a  family  had  often  to  choose  he- 
twwn  total  ruin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  comparative  prospe  rity  at  the  sacrifice 
of  constancy,  on  the  other.  Some  historians  have  adduced  the  incidents  of  this 
era  illu^^ti  ainig  the  shallowness  of  Japanese  loyalty.  But  it  can  scarcely  be 
■sid  that  loyalty  was  ever  seriously  at  ^»ke.  In  point  of  legitimacy  there  was 
iwthiqg  to  choose  between  the  rival  bmnebes  of  thelmperial  family.  A  samurai 
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might  pass  from  the  service  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  othec  without  dping  any 
violence  to  his  reverence  for  the  Throne. 

What  was  certainly  born  of  the  troubled  era,  however,  was  a  Bentimeiit  of 
contempt  for  central  authority  and  a  di.spoditiou  to  rely  ou  one 's  own  right  arm. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  In  several  provinces  official  nomineeB  of 
both  Courts  administered  aimultaneoufily,  and  men  were  requisitioned  for  aid, 
to-day,  to  the  Northern  cause,  toi>movrow»  to  the  Southern.  To  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  one  or  the  other  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  ruinous  exactions.  From 
that  to  asserting  one 's  strength  at  the  expense  of  a  neighbour  who  followed  a 
different  flag  was  a  short  step,  if  not  a  duty,  and  thus  purely  selfish  considerations 
dictated  a  fierce  quarrel  and  inspired  many  an  act  of  unscrupulous  spoliation. 
A  few  cases  are  on  record  of  families  which  rtSMited  to  the  device  of  dividing 
themselves  into  two  branches,  each  declaring  for  a  different  uau£>e  and  each 
warring  nominally  with  the  other*  Thus  the  sept  as  a  whole  preserved  its  posses- 
flbna,  in  part  at  any  rate,  whtohever  Court  triumphed.  But  such  double-faced 
schemes  were  very  rare.  A  much  commoner  outcome  of  the  situation  was  the 
growth  of  pow^ul  famiUee  which  regulated  their  affairs  by  means  of  a  council 
of  leading  members  without  reference  to  Kamakura,  Kyoto,  or  Yosliino.  At  the 
same  time,  minor  septs  in  the  neighbourhood  saw  the  advantage  of  subscribing 
to  the  decisions  of  these  councils  and  deferring  to  their  judgments. 

"This  was  an  important  step  in  the  development  of  the  feudal  system. 
Another  was  the  abolition  of  feudal  fiefs,  as  well  as  of  the  succession  of  womei^  to 
letl  iBstate,  and  a  cmrtaibnent  of  the  inheritance,  not  so  muoh  of  younger  sons, 
as  of  aU  ions  except  the  one  selected  as  lord  of  the  clan.*'^  The  shtigo  (high 
constobtesy  also  became  a  salient  element;  ol  feudalism.  Origmally  liable  to 
frequent  transfers  of  locality,  some  of  them  subsequently  came  to  hold  their 
office  hereditarily,  and  these,- together  with  the  great  majority  of  th(  ir  confreres 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Bakufu,  espoused  the  Ashikjiir  i  cause;  a  choice 
w^hich  impelled  many  of  the  military  families  in  their  jtirisrliction  to  declare  for 
the  Southern  Court.  The  Ashikaga  &hugo  ultimately  became  leading  magnates, 
for  they  wielded  twofold  authority,  namely,  that  derived  from  thj^ir  power  as 
ownem  of  bcosd  estates*  and  that  derived  from  Hielr  commiflsion  as  shOgm*-* 
iddegatea  entitled  to  levy  taxes  locally.  The  provincial  governors,  at  the  outset 
pun  ly  civil  officials,  occasionally  developed  military  ;Capacity  and  rivalled  the 
hereditsvytMifo  in  aim^  infiucnoe,;^^ 

THE  dOimSB  Of  THB  'WAte 

After  the  d(?ath  of  Kusunoki  Masashige,  of  Nitta  Yoshisada,  and  of  Kitaba- 
take  Akiiye,  the  strategical  direqtionof  the  war  devolved  mainly  upon  Kitabatake 

ChifcaAieih  00  fae.lui^he Southern  Court  wfiaea^  The  greater  part  of  the 

nation  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  arms,  but  only  a- small  section  took  actual 
part  in  the  main  campaign,  the  troops  in  the  distant  provinces  being  occupied 
with  local  struggles.  Chikafusa's  general  plan  was  to  menace  Kyoto  and 
Kamakura  simultaneously.  Just  as  the  eight  provinces  of  the  Kwanto  formed 
the  base  of  the  Ashikaga  armies,  so  the  eight  provinces  constituting  the  Kii 
peninsula  —  Yamato,  Kawachi,  Izumi,  Ise,  Iga,  Shima,  Kii  (in  part),  and  Omi 
(in  part)  —  served  as  bases  for  the  partisans  of  the  South.  To  strike  at  Kyoto 
from  this  base  required  the  previous  subjugation  of  Settsi^,  ,and,  on  the  other 
.hand,  a  strong  army  in  ^ettsu  menaced;  Yoshino.  .     .  , 
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Chikafusa's  j)lan,  then,  was  to  marshal  in  Kawaehi  force  sufficient  to  threat- 
en, if  not  to  overrun,  Settsu,  and  then  to  ]v\<h  on  into  tlio  metropolitan  province 
from  Omi  and  Iga,  the  Ashikapa  haviiij^  1  ii  previously  induced  to  uncover 
Kyoto  by  tlie  necessity  of  guarding  Ivamakuia.  From  tlie  Kii  peninsula  the 
obvious  route  to  the  Kwanto  is  by  sea.  Therefore,  the  Southerners  established 
a  naval  base  at  Shingu,  on  the  east  ooast  of  the  peninsula,  and  used  it  for  the 
purpose  not  only  of  despatching  a  force  nortfawaid,  but  also  of  ntiiintaintng 
communications  with  Shikoku  and  KyusbQ,  where  they  had  many  partisans. 
Chikafusa  himself  led  the  oversea  expedition  to  the  KwantO,  but  the  flotilla  was 
Wn»eked  by  a  storm,  ami  he  reached  Yedo  Bay  with  only  a  pmall  followinp;. 
Nevertheless,  he  estal)li<hed  himself  nt  Oda,  in  Hitachi,  f\nd  being  there  joined 
by  many  of  the  Asliikafi;a 's  enemies,  he  managed,  not  in  l*  (mI  to  seriously  menace 
Kariiakura,  Init  at  all  events  to  give  occupation  to  a  large  force  of  the  Northern- 
ers. Driven  out  at  last  (11^43),  after  more  than  four  years '  operations,  he  returned 
to  Yoshmo,  where  he  found  Kusunold  Masatsum,  son  of  Masashige,  carrying 
on  from  Kawaohi  a  vigorous  oampaign  against  the  Ashikaga  in  Settsu. 

After  many  minor  engagements,  in  all  of  which  he  was  successful,  Mastttaura 
inflicted  such  a  severe  defeat  on  bis  opponents  at  Sumiyoshi  that  the  Bakufu 
became  alarmed,  and  mustering  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  sent  it  under 
Ko  Moronao  and  his  brother,  Moroyasn,  to  at t. nek  Masatsurn.  This  was  in 
December,  1347.  Then  Masatsura  and  liis  y()mifi,(  r  brother,  Ma-atoki,  togetlier 
with  Wada  Kat abide  and  other  brishi,  to  the  number  of  140,  made  oath  to 
conquer  in  figiit  or  to  die.  They  repaired  to  Yoshino,  and  having  taken  leave 
of  the  Emperor,  Go-Murakami,  they  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the  late 
sovereign,  Go-Daigo,  inscribed  their  names  upon  the  waU,  and  wrote  under  tlicflai: 


It  was  in  February,  1348,  that  the  battle  took  place  at  Shijr)-nawate  in  Ka- 
waehi. MorOnao  had  sixty  thousand  men  at  his  disposal;  Masatsura  only  three 
thousand.  The  combat  raged  during  six  hours,  the  Kusunold  brothers  leading 
thirty  charges,  until  finally  they  were  both  covered  with*woiindS|  and  only  fifty 
men  remained  out  of  the  sworn  band.  Then  this  remnant  eonunitted  iuiolde. 
Moronao,,  following  up  his  victory,  marched  into  Yamato,  and  set  fire  to  the 
palace  there.  Go-Murakami  escaped  to  Kanao,  and  presently  the  Nitta  family 
in  tlie  eAst  and  the  Kitabatakc  in  the  west  showed  such  activity  that  the  Roiithern 
cause  recovered  its  vitahty,  a  turn  of  events  larjrely  promoted  by  dissensions  in 
the  Northern  camp  and  by  th(*  consequent  return  of  Moronao's  forces  to  K>«Oto. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  direct  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  course  of  affairs 
on  the  side  of  the  Ashikaga. 


Ashikaga  Takauji*s  origmal  idea  was  to  follow  the  system  of  Yoritomo  in 
everything.    Kamakura  was  to  be  his  capital  and  he  assumed  the  title  of 

shognn.  Tliis  was  in  133').  Tliree  years  later  he  received  the  shQgunate  in  dne 
form  from  tlie  Nortlirrn  soviTcipi,  Komyo.  But  he  now  discovered  that  KyOto 
must  be  his  hoad(}uart<'rs  so  lon^^  a?  the  War  of  the  l>)'nasties  lasted,  and  he 
therefore  established  the  Bakuju  at  Muromachi  in  that  city,  modelling  it  on  the 


We  that  t)Ur  bows  here 
Swi  ;ir  nevermore  to  slacken  ' 
I'iU  in  the  land  of  life  we 
Cease  to  be  counted, 
Our  names  now  record. 


THS  AJSHUUQA  POUTY 


igmzed  by 


'  •the:  WA&  OF  THB  DTNAflTlBS 


lines  of  Yoritomo's  institution,  but  disponsing  with  a  regent  (skUcken)  rtiH 
substituting  for  him  a  seconil  skitsuji.  The  first  two  shitsuji  at  Mtironiaciu 
wore  K5  Moronao,  the  great  ^neral,  and  Uesugi  Tomosada,  a  connexion  of 
iiikaiiji.  Kauiakura  was  not  neglected,  however.  It  became  a  8econdar>' 
basis,  Takauji  'a  eight-year-old  son,  Yoshiakira,  being  installed  there  as  governor* 
gmnd  {hioahrvd)  of  the  Kwantft  under  the  gmdiaiiship  of  Uewgi  NorUki  as 
tftttei^^  and  the  old  adnrinigtimtive  Machineiy  ol  the  HOjA  vaa  levived  in  the 
main.  Takauji brother,  Tadayoshi,  became  chief  of  the  gcn^l  stalf  in  KyOto^ 
and  "several  Kamakumli^ali  —  descendants  of  Dye,  Nakahara,  Miyoshi,  and 
others  —  were  brought  up  to  fill  positions  on  the  various  boards,  tlic  services 
of  some  of  the  ablest  priests  of  the  time  being  enlisted  in  <4he  work  of  drafting 
laws  and  regulations."^ 

To  these  priests  and  literati  was  entrusted  the  task  of  compiling  a  code  baaed 
on  the  Joei  Shikitnoku  of  the  Hdjo  regents,  and  there  resulted  the  Kemmu 
Skikimoku,  promulgated  in  1337.*  Hdb  was  not  a  law,  properly  so  calledt  but 
rather  a  body  of  pieeepte  oontained  ui  seTenteen  artidiBa.  They  have  muoli 
interest  as  embodying  the  ethics  of  the  time  in  political  circles.  <  "Boanomynuui 
beiBliverj^ally  practised.  Drinkingparties  and  wanton  frolics  must  be  suppressed, 
rrimes  of  viohnice  and  outrage  must  be  quelled.  The  practice  of  entering 
the  private  dwellings  of  the  p(>ople  and  making  inquisitions  into  thrir  affairs 
must  be  given  up,"  Then  fuilow  two  articles  dealing  with  the  ownership  of 
vacant  plots  and  rebuilding  of  houses  and  hivproof  godowns  m  the  devastated 
sections  of  the  caintal.  The  subsequent  paragraphs  provide  that  men  of  special 
ability  for  government  woik  should  be  chosen  lor  the  offiee  of  sftu^o;  that  a  stop 
must  be  put  to  the  practice  of  influential  noblesi  and  wom^  of  all  sorts  and 
Buddlust  ecclesiastics' making  interested  recommendations  (to  the  soyerngn); 
that  persons  holding  public  posts  must  be  liable  to  reprimand  for  negligence  and 
idleness;  that  bribery  must  be  firmly  put  down:  thsit  presents  made  from  all 
quarters  to  those  attached  to  tht^  palace,  whether  of  1 1  e  inside  or  outside  service, 
must  be  sent  back;  that  those  who  are  to  be  in  personal  attendance  on  the  rulers 
must  be  selected  for  that  duty;  that  ceremonial  etiquette  siiould  be  tlie  predomi* 
nant  principle ;  that  men  noted  for  probity  and  adherence  to  high  principte  should 
be  rewarded  by  more  than  ordinary  disiinetion;  that  the  petitions  and  complaints 
of  the  poor  and  lowly  should  be  heard  and  redress  granted;  that  the  petitions  of 
temples  and  shrines  should  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits,  and  that  certain  fixed 
days  should  be  appointed  for  the  rendering  of  decisions  and  the  issue  of  govern- 
ment orders.^ 

THB  J/JViV5  SHOtOKI 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  this  troubled  era,  it  is  advisable  to  speak 
of  a  great  political  brochure  which  was  compiled  by  Kitabatake  Chikafusa 
during  the  period  (1340-1343)  of  his  attempt  to  harass  the  Ashikaga  from  the 
direction  of  Hitachi.  This  was  a  work  designed  to  establish  the  divine  claim  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  Southern  Court.  Hence  the  title  of  the  treatise,  Cotreet 
Genealogy  {ShdtSki)  of  the  Divine  Bmpercr  (Jirmd),  The  reader  blows  that 
when,  in  the  eighth  centnry.  Japan  went  to  Chinese  sources  for  jurisprudential 
inspiration,  she  had  to  eliminate  the  Confucian  and  Mencian  doctrine  that  the 

P  Murdoch's  HMtory  o/ Japan.]  •  ' 

l"  Kemtnu  was  the  Northern  Court's  name  of  tlie  yt  ar-pf  i iod  1334  to  1338:  ae  p.  398.1 
f*  The  Kemmu  ^Shikimoku  by  Mr.  Consul-General  Hall,  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan '  epitomised  by  Murdoch.] 
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gceptre  may  not  be  wielded  by  anyone  wliose  virtiif^s  do  not  qualify  him  for  the 
task  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  This  same  doctrine  permeated  by  construction 
the  commentaries  that  accoinpauied  the  articles  of  the  Kemmu  Shikimoku  as 
quoted  above,  and  in  that  fact  Chikafusa  saw  an  opportunity  of  winning  ad- 
herents for  the  Southem  Court  by  proclauniog  ils  heaven-eonfeiTed  rights. 

"Great  Yamato/'  Eitabatake  mote,  ''is  a  divine  oountry.  It  is  only  our 
land  whose  foundations  were  first  laid  by  the  divine  ancestor.  It  alone  has  beea 
transmitted  by  the  Sun  goddess  to  a  long  line  of  her  descendants.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  foreign  countries.  Therefore  it  is  called  the  div  ine  hmd. 
.  .  It  is  only  our  country  which  from  the  time  when  the  heaven  and  eart  h  were 
first  unfolded,  has  preserved  the  succession  to  the  throne  intact  in  one  single 
family.  Even  when,  as  sometimes  naturally  iiappencd,  it  descended  to  a  lateral 
bronoh,  it  was  held  mooatdmg  to  ju&t  principles*  This  shows  tha^  the  oath  of 
the  gods  (to  proserve.tbe  sucoessian)  is  ever  renewed  in  a  way  whieh  distinguishea 
Japan  from  all  other  countries.  .  .  It  is  the.  duty  of  every  man  bora  on  the 
Imperial  soil  to  yield  devoted  lojralty  to  his  sovereign,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
ovm  life.  Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  is  any  credit  due  to  him 
for  doing  so.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  those  who  came 
after,  and  in  loving  memory  of  the  dead,  it  is  the  business  of  the  ruler  to  grant 
rewards  in  such  cases  (to  the  children).  Those  who  are  in  an  mferior  position 
i^ould  not  enter  into  nvaiiy  wiiii  them.  Still  more  should  those  who  have  done 
no  specially  meritorious  service  abstain  from.inoedinate  afEibiticnis.  •  I  have 
ahready  totusfaed  on  the  {irindples  of  statesnuinship. .  Th^.ace  .based  on  justice 
«  and  mercy,  in  the  dispensing  of  which  firm  action  is  requisite.  Such  is  the  dear 
instruction  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  Sun  goddess."^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  doctrines  produced  any  wide-spread 
influence  on  public  opinion  at  the  time  of  their  pronndgation.  In  the  first  place 
they  were  not  generally  accessible;  for  not  until  the  year  ltj49  was  Kitabatake's 
brochure  printed.  Tiiat  it  remained  in  manuscript  during  three  centuries  after 
its  compilation  is  not  attributable  to  technical  difficulties.  The  art  of  block* 
printing  came  to  Ja{>an  from  China  in  veiy<early  iamiBS,  and  it  is  on  leooid  that» 
in  770,  the  Empteas  ShMkn  caused  a  miliion  Buddhist  amuJets  to  be  printed. 
But  the  JinmB  ShStSH  did  not  fall  on  fruitful  soil.  Either  its  teaching  was 
superfluous  or  men  were  too  much  engrossed  with  fighting  to  listen  to  academical 
disquisitions.  Chikafusa'*^  work  wns  destined  to  prodnee  fjreat  and  lasting 
effects  in  future  ages,  but,  for  the  moment,  it  accomplished  little.  ' 

DISCORD  IN  THE  CAMP  OF  THB  A8HIKAGA 

A  promhient  feature  of  the  Ashlkaga  family 's  annalsiras  <^ti&ujty  of  inter- 
necine strife.  The  HAjo's  era  had  been  conspicuously  free  from  any  such  blem- 
ish; the  Ashikaga's  wjis  markedly  disfigured  by  it,  so  much  so  that  by  the 
debilitating  effects  of  this  discord  tlie  supremacy  of  the  sept  was  long  deferred. 
The  first  outward  indicatinns  of  tlie  trouble  were  seen  in  1348,  when  the  able 
general,  KO  Moronao,  inNUu<I  of  following  up  hi.s  victory  over  the  South<  rn 
Court  after  the  death  of  Kusunoki  Maaatsiura,  turned  suddenly  northward  ii  vm 
Yamato  and  hastened  back  to  Kyoto.  His  own  safety  dictated  that  step.  For 
during  his  absence  from  the  capital  on  campaign,  a  plot  to  effect  his  overthrow 
had  matured  under  the  leadership  of  Ashikaga  Tada^jshi  and  Uesup  Sfaig^yoshi. 
The  latter  held  the  office  of  dittm^,  and  was  therefore  Moronao 's  comrade,  while 

Aflton'a  Japanut  UtefoUtrt^l 
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Tttdayoehi,  as  already  sUted,  had  tbe  title  of  commander-inreliief  of  the  general 
«taff  and  virtually  directed  adnunistmiive  affairs,  subject,  of  course,  to  Takauji  'a 
approval.    Moronao  undoubtedly  possessed  high  strategical  ability,  and  being 

assisted  by  his  almost  equally  competent  brother,  Moroyasu,  rendered  sterling 
military  service  to  tlie  Ashikaga  cause.  But  the  two  brothern  were  arroc^ant, 
dissipated,  and  passionate.  It  is  recorded  of  Moronao  that  he  abductid  the 
wife  of  liiiya  Xaka*>iKlu,  and  of  ]^Ioroyasu  that  he  di'secrated  the  grave  of 
Sugawtm  in  order  to  endoee  its  site  -within  Lib  mansion,  both  outrages  being 
DOBdoniid  by  the  M§mi,  Takauji.  In  truth,  even  in  the  days  of  Taira  over- 
loKdslaip,  Kyoto  was  never  so  conqiletely  under  the  heel  of  tbe  military  as  it  was 
in  eariy  Ashikaga  times. 

Rokuhara  did  not  by  any  means  arrogate  such  universal  authority  as  did 
I\Iuromachi.  The  Court  nobles  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  no 
functions  except  those  of  a  ceremonial  nature  and  were  frankly  despi.setl  by  the 
haughty  bushi.  It  is  on  record  tliat  Doki  Yoritu,  meeting  the  corltge  of  the  re- 
tired Emperor  Kogon,  pretended  to  mistake  the  escorts'  cry  of  (camera 
aolwreiga)  tm  "i»u*'  (dog),  and  actually  discharged  an  arrow  at  the  Imperial 
Tehide.  YorltO  suffend  caiutal  punishment,  but  the  incident  illustrates  the 
demeanour  of  the  military  class. 

The  two  Ko  brothers  were  conspicuously  masterful  and  made  many  enemies. 
But  the  proximate  cause  of  the  plot  alluded  to  above  was  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  and  Uesugi  Shigeyoshi,  who  rosented  the  trust  reposed 
by  Takauji  in  Moronao  and  Moroyasu.  The  conspirators  undiTcstimated 
Moronao 's  character.  Kcadung  Kyoto  by  forr(Ml  marclies  from  Yamato,  he 
laid  siege  to  Tadayoshi 's  muiLsion,  and  presently  Tudayoslu  had  to  save  himself 
by  taking  the  tonsure,  while  Shigeyoshi  was  exiled  to  fichisen,  whither  Moronao 
sent  an  assassin  to  make  away  with  him.  The  Ashikaga  chief,  whose  trust  in 
Moronao  was  not  at  all  shaken  by  these  events,  summoned  from  Kamakura  his 
eldest  son,  Yoshiakira,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  functions  hitherto  discharged 
by  his  uncle,  Tadayoshi,  replacing  him  in  Kamakura  by  a  younger  son,  Motouji. 

Yoshiakira  was  not  Takauji 's  eldest  son:  he  was  his  eldest  legitimate  son. 
An  illegitimate  son,  four  years  older,  had  been  left  in  Kamakura  aa  a  priest,  but 
was  recognized  as  the  possessor  of  such  abilities  that,  although  his  father  refused 
to  meet  him,  his  uncle,  Tatlayoshi,  summoned  iiim  to  Kyoto  and  procured  for 
him  the  high  office  of  Umdai  of  the  west.  This  Tadafuyu  was  discharging  his 
military  duties  in  Bingo  when  news  reached  hun  of  Moconao's  coup  d*itai  in 
Kyoto  and  of  his  own  patron,  Tadayoshi 's  discomfiture.  At  onoe  Tadafuyu 
crossed  the  sea  to  Higo  in  Kyilshu,  where  a  large  number  of  discontented 
mmuTai  rallied  to  his  banner,  and  Shoni,  the  Ashikaga  tandai  of  Kyushu,  soon 
found  himself  vigorously  attacked.  The  struggle  presently  assumed  such 
importance  that  Kyoto's  attention  was  attracted.  The  normal  course  would 
have  been  for  Moronao  to  take  the  field  against  Tadafuyu.  But  Moronao  was 
looking  always  for  an  opportunity  to  compasa  the  deatli  of  his  enemy,  Tadayoshi, 
and  thinking  that  bis  chance  had  now  oome,  he  persuaded  Takauj  i  to  take  person- 
al command  of  the  expedition  to  KyQsha,  the  idea  being  to  finally  dispose  of 
Tadayoshi  during  the  absence  of  the  Ashikaga  shdgun  from  Ky5tou  Tadayoshi, 
however,  obtained  timely  information  of  this  design  and  escaping  t(^  Y'amato, 
offered  to  surrender  to  the  Southern  Court.    This  was  in  January,  1350. 

The  advisers  of  the  Emperor  Co-Murakami  differed  radically  in  their  coun- 
sels, but  it  was  finally  decided  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  widen  the 
rift  in  the  Ashikaga  lute,  and  the  Court  commissioned  Tadayoshi  to  attack . 
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Takauji  and  recover  Kyoto.  Thus  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  father 
(TakaMjr)  fighting  against  his  son  (Tadafuyu),  and  a  brother  (Tadayoshi) 
fighting  against  a  brother  (Takauji).  Tadayoshi  was  joined  by  many  men  of 
noto  and  puissance;  whom  the  arrogance  of  the  two  Ko,  Aioronuo  and  Moroyasu, 
had  offended.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  and  the  Ko  generals  had  to  retreat 
to  Harima,  where  they  joined  with  Takauji,  the  latter  having  abandmied  fak 
expedition  to  KsrOsha.  Meanwhile,  Yoshiakira,  Takauji 'a  eldest  (wn,  had  es- 
caped from  Kyoto  and  entered  his  father's  camp.  After  a  time  aegotiatioiiB  lor 
peaee  were  concluded  (1351),  one  of  the  conditions  bemg  that  Moronao  and 
Moroyasu  should  lay  down  their  offices  and  enter  the  priesthood.  But  the 
blood  of  the  Rhitsnji,  Ucfiigi  Shigeyoshi,  was  still  fresh  on  Moronao 's  hands. 
Shigeyoshi  '.s  son,  Akij  oshi,  waylaid  the  two  Ko  on  their  route  tO  Kyoto  tO  take 
the  tonsure,  and  Moronao  and  Moroyasu  were  boili  killed. 

Y£AR-P£RIODS  AND  COURTS 

Three  years  before  the  death  of  Moronao,  that  is  to  say,  in  1348,  the  sovereign 

of  the  Northern  Court,  KOmyd,  abdicated  in  favour  of  SukC.  Ever  since  1382 
there  had  been  a  dual  year-period,  outcome  of  the  divided  Imperialism,  and 
hi.stor>'  was  thtis  not  a  little  complicated.  It  vnli  be  convenient  here  to  tabulate, 
side  by  side,  the  lines  of  the  two  dynasties:  — 

SoDTHEux  Court  NonrBEwr  Covbt 

96th  Sovereign,  Go-Daigo   i:31S-1339       Kogon   1332-1335 

97th       "       Go-Murakami.    133.)  1368      KOmyO   1335-1348 

mh       "       Chnkvi   1308-1372      SukO  . . .  , .  1348-1352 

9Uth       "       Go-Kameyama  1372-1392 

Go-Kogon   1352-1371 

Go-EnyQ .......  1371-1382 

100th     "       Go-Komatsu..    1^9^1412      Go-Komatsu   1382-1412 

It  is  observahh'  that  the  average  duration  of  a  Southern  sovereign's  reign 
was  eighteen  years,  whereas  tlmt  of  a  Northern  sovereign  was  only  thirteen 
years. 

Th(  i)eace  concluded  between  the  Aihikap;a  chief  and  hia  brother,  Tadayoshi, 
was  of  bri  f  1  n i  t t ion;  their  respective  partisans  distrusted  one  another  too  much. 
Tlie  Nikki,  the  Hosokawa,  the  Doki,  and  the  Sasaki,  all  followed  Takauji,  but 
the  Islu(i5,  the  UesiiLn,  and  the  Momonoi  adhered  to  Tadayoshi.  At  last  the 
situation  beeanie  strained  that  Tadayoshi  withdrew  to  Echizen  and  fruni 
thence  made  his  way  to  Kamakura.  In  these  circumstances,  Takauji  desired 
to  take  the  field  himself,  but  since  to  do  so  would  have  exposed  KyOto  to  danger 
from  the  aouth,  he  attempted  to  delude  the  Court  at  Yoshino  into  crediting  hia 
loyalty  and  his  willmgness  to  dethrone  Buko  by  way  of  preliminary  to  welcoming 
the  return  of  Go-Murakami  to  Kydto. 

Takauj  i 's  professions  were  now  appraised  at  their  true  value,  however.  The 
Court  at  Yoshino  commis?«ioned  him  to  punish  his  rebellious  brother,  but  took 
steps,  as  will  presently  l»e  seen,  to  turn  tlie  resulting  situation  to  its  own  advan- 
tage. Takauji  now  placed  hims(>lf  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army,  and  moviniT 
eastward,  mareluMl  to  Kamakura  practically  unopposed.    Tadayojshi  escapeti 

to  Izu,  where  he  took  poison,  or  was  given  it.   Takauji  remained  in  the  KwantO 
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duribgihe  greater  paitfjf  two  yeare  (13ffi^-i868).  TI»  task  of  wstoiiBg  ordar 
and  tepastabiiahing  the  Aflhikaga  supremacy  demanded  ali  liSs  ability  and 
resources.  "  In  the  Kwantf)  alone,  during  these  two  years,  more  battles  were 
fought  —  some  of  consider  ihle  magnitude  —  than  doling  the  thirty  yean  be- 
tween 1455  and  14S5  in  Kugiand*"^      '   '  ... 

1 

THE  SOUTHERN  COURT  IN  KYOTO 

la  this  staAe  of  affwra  the  Southem  Court  found  Ha  opportunity.-  In 
accepting  Takauji  *b  overtures,  Kitabatake  Chikaf usa,  who  directed  the  potittca 
and  strategy  of  the  Southem  Court,  had  designed  to  dethrone  8uk6,  to  adoi)t  the 
year  name,  Shohei,  solely,  Mid  to  e.^tabhsh  an  administrative  oouncil  in  Kyoto 
under  his  (wti  presidency.  He  km  w  well  that  Takaiiji's  surrender  had  not 
been  sincere,  but  he  counted  on  an  access  of  strength  from  the  partisans  of 
Tadayoshi,  and  he  IdoIumI  for  some  occasion  capable  of  being  turned  to  advantage. 
Yoshiakira,  who  ruled  Kyoto  in  the  absence  of  his  father,  Takauji,  made  no 
dfficulty  about  dethroning  Sukd  and  requesting  the  return  of  the  Southem 
aovereign,  Go»MurakatnL  Netther  did  he  hesitate  to  hand  over  tfaa  f  abe  insignia 
which  had  been  given  by  Go-Daigo  to  the  Northern  Court.  In  February,  1352,* 
Go-Murakami  paid  a  visit  to  Otoko-yama  on  the  southeast  of  Ey~  t  and  ordered 
a  number  of  officials,  under  Kitabatake  Chikafusa  and  Kusunoki  Masanori,  to 
enter  the  capital  and  conduct  affairs.  But  his  Mj^jpsty  did  not  trust  his  own 
person  into  tlie  city.  He  v.  nited  until  his  plans  were  mature,  and  then  a  strong 
force  of  Southern  troo|)s  was  launched  against  Kyoto,  while  a  powerful  army  of 
Kwanto  bushi,  led  by  the  Nitta  brothers,  Yoshioki  and  Yoshimune,  as  well  as  by 
Wakiya  Yodiiham,  marched  into  Musaahi  and  defeated  Takauji  on  the  Kotesa- 
ahimoor.  -  - 

The  mvaders  actually  got  posaBBsion  of  Kamaknm,  but  the  superior  strastegy 
of  the  Aahikaga  chief  ultimately  reversed  the  situation*  Yoshimune  had  to  fly 
to  Echigo  with  a  petty  remnant  of  followers,  and  Yoshioki  and  Yoshiharay 
pvacuating  Kamaknrji,  took  refni^f'  in  t!ic  Kawamura  fortress.  3\Tp;mwhilc,  in 
Kyoto,  things  liad  fared  in  a  somewhat  snnilar  manner.  The  Soutliern  gnu  rals 
carriod  everj'tliing  before  them  at  tlie  outset,  and  Yoshiakira  had  to  lly  to  Umi. 
But,  afier  a  brief  period  of  quiet,  tlie  Northern  troops  rallied  and  expelled  the 
Southern.  Yoshiakira  found  himself  again  supreme.  A  strange  dilemma 
presented  itself,  however.  There  was  no  sovereign.  The  retired  sovereigns, 
KOgon,  KOmyO,  and  SukO,  had  all  been  carried  to  a  place  well  within  the  South- 
ern lines,  and  even  the  false  regalia  were  not  available.  Nevertheless,  Yoshiap 
kira.  regardless  of  forms,  raised  to  the  throne  the  younger  brother  of  Suko,  who 
is  known  in  history  as  Go-Koixon.  Thenceforth,  on  the  accession  of  a  Northern 
sovereign  a  merely  nominal  ceremony  of  transferring  the  sacred  regalia  sufficed. 
As  for  the  ex-Emperors  Kogon  and  Komyo,  thi'y  turned  their  backs  finally  on 
the  world  and  became  priests  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism. 

,»   .  • 

CAPTURE  AND  RE-CAPTURE  <?F  KYOTO.   ,  '\ 

In  135S,  the  Southem  court  received  a  signal  aeeession  of  strength  in  the: 
allegiance  of  the  Yamana  family  and  of  Tadafuyu.   The  latter  has  already  been 

spoken  of  as  an  illegitimate  son  of  Takauji.  who,  through  the  influence  of  hi.s 
uncie,  Xadayeeiii,  was  appoint  !  tmiiiui  ot  the  western  provinoes.  The  death  of 
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his  patron  inclined  this  able  captain  to  join  the  Sonthdm  Court,  and  hisiodina- 
lion  was  translated  into  action  early  in  1353,  owinj?  to  nrod  of  support  against 
the  partisans  of  thr  Asliikap-a  in  the  island  of  Kyushii  and  the  wrstf-rn  province?. 
As  for  the  Yaiuana,  they  were  of  Minamoto  lineage:  their  influence  was  supremo 
in  Hoki  and  Inaba,  and  they  faithfully  espoused  the  iVshikaga  eautse  until  an 
unfulfilled  promise  of  a  manor  alienated  their  good-will.  For  to  such  considera- 
tions of  self-interest  men  not  infrequently  sacrificed  thsat  duty  of  allegiance  in 
the  troublous  tisies  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Thus  re-enforced,  the  Southern  troops,  under  the  wapteaub  cmnmaad  of 
TadafuyUf  marched  against  Kydto  in  July,  1353,  and  captured  theoity.  Yoshia- 
kira,  guarding  the  young  sovereign,  Go-KOgon,  effected  his  escape,  and  the 
Southern  Fmperor,  Go-Murnkami,  issued  a  decree  depriving  of  their  ofllcial 
ranks  and  jiossessions  all  Court  nol)les  who  had  a.^sisted  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
fugitive  mctnarch's  coronation.  But  the  supremacy  of  the  South  did  not  last 
long,  ia  August,  Yoshiakira  was  strong  enough  to  countemiaruh  against  the 
capital  and  to  drive  out  Tadafuyu.  Moreover,  Takauji  lumself  now  found  it 
safe  to  leave  the  KwaatO.  Placing  his  son  Motouji  in  charge  at  Kamakura,  he 
returned  to  Kyoto  accompanying  the  Emperor  Go-KOgon,  and  theneeforth 
during  nearly  two  years  the  supremacy  of  the  North  was  practically  undisputed. 


DEATH  OP  CHIKAPUSA 

Fate  willed  tluit  while  his  enemies  were  thus  triumphant,  death  should 
overtake  the  great  statesman,  strategist,  and  historian,  Kitabatake  C'hikafiisa. 
He  died  in  1354,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-two.  Japanese  annalists  say  of  Chikafusa: 
It  waa  through  his  ability  that  the  Southern  forces  were  co-ordinated  and  kept 
active  m  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was  due  to  his  clever  strategy  that  Kyoto 
lay  under  constant  menace  from  the  south.  If  the  first  great  protagonist  s  in  the 
stniggle  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Courts  wore  Prince  Monnaga 
and  Takauji,  and  those  of  the  next  were  Nitta  Yoshisada  and  Takauji,  the  third 
couple  was  Kitabatake  Chikafusa  and  Takauji."  Chikafusa  was  of  wide  erudi- 
tion; he  had  a  wonderful  memor>%  and  his  p<'rpetual  guides  were  justice  f>nd 
righteousness.  After  hm  death  the  Southern  Court  fell  into  a  state  of  division 
against  itself;  and  its  spirit  sensibly  declined. 


DEATH  OF  TAKAUJI 

Takauji  survived  Chikafusa  by  only  four  years;  he  expired  in  1858.  Un« 

doubtedls'  his  figure  is  projected  in  very  imposing  dimensions  on  the  pages  of  his 

country's  history,  and  as  the  high  mountain  in  the  Chinese  proverb  is  gilded  by 

the  suni)eams  and  beaten  by  the  storm,  so  condemnation  and  eulogy  have  been 

poured  ui>on  his  head  by  posterity.    An  annalist  of  his  time  says:    **  Yoritomo 

was  impartial  in  bestowing  rewards,  but  so  severe  in  meting  out  punishments 

as  to  seem  almost  inhuman.  Takauj  i,  howeveri  in  addition  to  being  humane  and 

just,  is  strong-minded,  for  no  peril  ever  summons  terror  to  his  eye  or  banishes 

the  smile  from  his  lip;  merciful,  for  he  knows  no  hatred  and  treats  bis  foes  as  his 

sons ;  magnanimous,  for  hecounts  gold  and  silver  as  stones  or  sand,  and  generous, 

for  he  never  compares  the  gift  with  the  recipient,  but  gives  away  everything  as 

it  comes  to  hand.    It  is  the  custom  for  people  to  carr>'  many  presents  to  the 

shogiin  on  the  first  day  of  the  eighth  month,  but  so  freely  arc  tho^  things  given 

away  that  nothing  remains  by  the  evening,  1  am  told."  ^ 
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A  lat«r  histotiMi,  Rai  Sooyd  (170^188^,  wrote:  "Thm  wm  as  brave 
aatea  and  aa  clever  in  the  days  of  the  Mmamato  as  in  the  days  of  the  Ashikaga. 
Why,  then,  did  the  former  never  dare  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Bakufu,  whereas 
the  latter  never  ceaf5ed  to  assault  the  Asliikfiga?  It  was*  Ixh  /uisc  the  Minamoto 
and  the  Hoj5  understood  the  expediency  of  not  entrusting  too  much  power  to 
poll  lit ial  rivals,  whereiis  the  Ashikap:it  j2;ave  away  lands  so  rashly  that  some 
families  —  tlie  Akamatsu,  the  Hosokawa,  and  the  Hatake^'ama  ■ —  came  into 
the  possession  of  three  or  four  provinces,  and  in  an  extreme  case  one  family  — 
that  of  Yamaaa — ooBtroUed  ten  provinces,  or  one-dxth  of  the  whole  empire. 
These  aepti,  findmg  themselves  so  powerful,  became  unmansgeable.  Then  the 
division  of  the  Ashikaga  into  the  Muromachi  magnates  and  the  Kamakura 
shiefs  brought  two  seta  of  rulers  opon  the  same  stage,  and  naturiilly  intrigue 
and  distrust  were  bom,  so  that,  in  the  end,  Muromachi  was  shaken  by  Hosokawa, 
and  Kamakura  was  overthrown  by  Uesugi.  An  animal  with  too  ponderous  a 
tail  cannot  wag  it,  and  a  stick  too  heavy  at  one  end  is  apt  to  break.  The 
Ashikaga  angled  with  such  valuable  bait  that  t  hey  ultimately  lost  both  fish  and 
bait.  During  the  thirteen  generations  of  their  sway  there  was  no  respite  from 
struggle  between  family  and  family  or  between  ehitf  and  vassal."  Takauji's 
reeord  plainly  shows  that  deception  was  one  of  bis  weapons.  He  was  absolutely 
unscrupulous.  He.  knew  also  how  to  entice  men  with  gain,  but*  he  forgot  that 
those  who  came  for  gain  will  go  also  for  gain.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  he 
sacrificed  justice  to  the  fear  of  alienating  his  supporter?.  Not  otherwise  can  wc 
account  for  his  leniency  towards  the  KQ  brother?,  who  were  guilty  of  such 
violations  of  propriety. 


THE  SECOND  ASHIKAGA  SHQQUN 

Takauji  was  succeeded,  in  the  shfigunate  by  his  ddest  son,  Yoshiakira,  of 
whom  so  much  has  already  been  heard.  The  fortunes  of  the  Southern  Court 
were  now  at  low  ebb.    During  the  year  (1359)  after  Takauji 's  death,  Kamakura 

contributed  materially  to  the  support  of  the  Ashikaga  cause.  The  Kwanto  was 
then  under  the  sway  of  Takauji's  fourth  son,  Motonii,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
his  time.  He  had  just  succeeded  in  quelling  the  defection  of  the  Nitta  family, 
and  his  military  power  was  so  great  that  his  cAptains  conceived  the  ambition  of 
marching  to  Kyoto  and  supplanting  Yoshiakira  by  Motouji.  But  the  latter, 
Inatead  of  adopting  this  didoyal  counsel,  despatched  a  large  army  under  Hatake- 
yama  Eunikiyo  to  attadc  the  Southern  Court.  Marching  by  the  two  hi^ways 
of  Settsu  and  Kawachi,  this  army  attacked  Yoshino  and  gained  some  important 
successes.  But  the  fruits  of  these  victories  were  not  gathered.  The  Hatakeyama 
chief  developed  aml)ition.'^  of  his  own,  and,  on  returning  to  the  Kwant5,  was 
crushed  by  Motouji  and  deprived  of  his  office  of  shitsvji,  that  post  being  given 
again  to  Uesugi  Noriaki,  "who  baci  been  in  exile  since  the  death  of  Tadayoe^hi  in 
1352.  At,  or  shortly  after,  this  time,  Kai  and  Izu  and,  later  on,  Mutsu,  were  put 
under  Kamakura  jurisdiction,  and  their  peaceful  and  orderly  condition  formed 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  general  state  ol  the  rest  of  the  empire."*- 

The  next  event  of  catdmal  importance  in  this  much  disturbed  period  was  the 
defection-  of  Hosokawa  Kiyouji^  one  of  the  sftiin^yf  in  Kyoto.  This  powerful 
chief,  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  rewardi  went  over  to  the  Southern 
Court  in  1361,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Ashikaga  i^hogtm  had  to  flee  from 
Kyoto,  escorting  Qo*K5gon.   The  situation  soon  changed  however.  Hosokawa 
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Kiyouji,  returning  to  his  native  province,  Awa,  easiqred  to  briag  the  whole  of 
Sbikoku  into  allegiance  to  the  Southern  Court,  but  was  signaily  worsted  by  his 
cousin,  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki  —  afterwards  very  famous  — ,  and  scarcely  a  month 
.had  elapsed  before  Yoshiukira  wa?  back  in  the  capital.  In  the  same  year  (1362), 
the  Northerners  reeeivcd  a  marked  increase  uf  strength  by  the  accession  of  the 
Vamaiiii  iamiiy,  which  w  n^s  at  that  time  supreme  in  the  five  central  provinces  of 
eMtem  Japan ^ —  namely,  Tamba,  Ijoaba,  Bizen,  BitchO,  and  Mimasaka.  Dur- 
ing ten  yeam  this  iainily  had  supported  the  Souifaem  Court,  bat  ito  ehief » 
Tokiuji,  now  yielded  to  the  perauaflion  of  Yoahiikim'B  cnunam,  and  espomed 
the  Ashikaga  catue  on  ocodition  that  he,  Tokiuji,  should  be  named  hi^  constable 
fit  the  above  five  provinces. 

INTi  aiiwhile,  the  partisans  of  the  late  Tadayoshi  —  the  Kira,  tlit  IshidS.  the 
Momoiioi,  the  Nikki,  and  others  —  constituted  a  source  of  perpi  t  na,l  menace,  and 
even  among  the  Ashikaga  themselves  there  wa.s  a  rebel  (Takatsune).  Yoshia- 
kira  became  weary  uf  the  unceasing  strife.  He  addressed  overtures  to  the 
Bottthem  Court  anid  they  were  accepted  on  condition  that  he  made  fonnal  act 
of  surrender.  This  the  ekSfm  rained  to  do,  but  he  treated  Go4furakami'8 
envoy  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  though. the  pottrparler^  provied  finally 
abortive,  they  had  continued  for  five  months,  an  evidence  that  both  sides  were 
atudoua  to  find  a  path  to  peace.  YoshiaJdra  died  in  the  same  year,  ld&7. 

THE  SOCTHERN  COURT 

Previously  to  tins  event,  a  new  trouble  had  occurretl  in  the  Southern  Court. 
The  Emperor  Go-Murakami  sonified  his  desire  to  abdicate,  and  thereupon  the 
Court  nobles  who  had  followed  the  three  ex-Emperors  into  the  Southern  lines 
in  1352  fell  into  two  cliques,  each  advocating  the  nomination  of  a  different  suc- 
cesscur.  This  discord  exercised  a  dcbiUtating  infiuonoe,  and  when  Go-Murakami 
died  (1368),  the  Southerners  found  themselves  in  a  parlous  condition.  For  his 
son  and  successor,  Ch5kei,  failing  to  appreciate  the  situation,  immediately 
planned  an  extensive  campaign  agamst  Kyoto  from  the  east  and  the  south 
simultaneously.  Then  Kusunoki  Masanori  passed  into  the  Northern  camp. 
I'ew  e\  cnts  have  received  wider  historical  comment  in  Japan.  The  Kusunoki 
family  stood  for  everything  loyal  and  devoted  in  the  hushi  'arecord,  and  Masanori 
was  a  worthy  chief  of  the  sept,  So  cansi^cuouB  were  his  virtues  and  so  attractive 
was  his  personality  that  a  mimurai  of  the  Akamatsu  family,  who  had  planned 
a  vendetta  against  him,  committed  suicide  himself  rather  than  raise  his  hand  to 
shiy  such  a  hero. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  Masanori 's  infidelity  to  the  cause  he  had 
embraced?  The  answer  of  his  country's  most  credible  annalists  is  thfit  his 
motive  was  to  save  the  Southern  Court.  He  saw  that  if  the  young  Empeiur, 
Chokei,  t>cri3istcd  in  hia  design  of  a  general  campaign  against  Kydto,  a  orushii^ 
defeat  must  be  the  outcome,  and  since  the  sovereign  would  not  pay  heed  to  his 
remonstrances,  he  conduded  that  the  only  way  to  anest  the  mad  enterprise  was 
his  own  defection,  whic  h  would  weaken  the  South  top  mudi  to  permit  offensive 
action.  Ashikaga  Yoshimitsu  was  then  th&gtm  at  Muromachi.  He  had 
guceeeded  to  tliat  office  in  1367,  at  the  ape  of  nine,  and  his  father,  then  within  a 
y^r  of  d*'atli.  had  entrusterl  him  to  the  care  of  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  his  own  or  any  generation.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  thinkuic 
that  l>etween  this  statesman  and  Masanori  an  understandmg  existed.    So  long 

as  Yoriyuki  remained  in  power  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  war 
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betwees  tins  two  Courts,  andiwli^  after  hia  retirement  in  1379,  the  stniggitf 

re-opened  under  the  direction  of  his  successor  (a  Yamana  chipf),  Masanori 
returned  to  his  old  allegiance  and  took  the  field  once  more  in  the  Southern  cause, 
His  action  in  temporarily  chaugLogiiis  allegiance  had  given  ten  y«acs'  lespite 
to  the  Southerners.  '  •  . 

PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  COUKTS 

The  Southern  Emperor,  Chfikei,  oommg  to  the  thr(Mie  in  136S|  abdicated  in 
1372  in  IftToar  of  bis  brother,  known  in  hiBtory  as  Go-Kameyama.  During  his 
brief  tenure  of  power  ChOkei's  extensive  plans  for  the  capture  of  Kyoto  did  not 
mature,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  scf^inp;  the  whole  island  of  Kyushu  wrested 
from  Ashikaga  hands.  It  is  true  that  under  thf^  al  lc  administration  of  Imagawa 
Sadayo  (Ry^ishun),  a  tandai  appointed  by  the  Ashikaga,  this  state  of  affairs  was 
largely  remedied  during  the  next  ten  years,  but  as  the  last  substantial  triumph 
of  theYo8hin0ariii8thoxeeocd<^C%<dcei'8idi0Di«iiief^^  Itvaeyintnttb^ 
the  final  aaceees.  The  decade  of  oomparatiTe  quiet  that  eneued  on  the  main 
island  proved  to  be  the  cafan  before  the  storm. 

The  meet  prominent  figures  in  the  closing  cfaa{iter  of  the  great  dynastie 
struggle  are  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki  and  Yamana  Mitsu\^ki.  When  the  second 
Ashikaga  shogun,  Yoshiakira,  recognised  that  his  days  were  numbrrt  d,  he 
summoned  his  trusted  councillor,  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki,  and  his  son  Yoslnrnilsu, 
and  said  to  the  latter,  "I  give  you  a  father,"  and  to  the  former,  "I  give  you  a 
son."  Yoriyuki  faithfully  discharged  the  trust  thus  reposed  in  him.  He 
aumnmded  his  youthful  ohaige  with  litecary  and  military  experts,  and  aeeured 
to  him  evety  advantage  that  edncataon  could  ooafer.  Moreover,  this  astute 
statesman  seems  to  have  apprehended  that  if  the  oause  of  the  Southern  Court 
were  not  actually  oppond,  it  would  die  of  inanition,  and  he  therefore  employed 
all  his  influence  to  preserv^e  peace.  He  endeavoured  also  to  enforce  strict 
obedience  to  the  economical  precepts  of  the  Kernmu  code,  and  altogether  the 
ethics  he  favoured  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  social  conditions  of  Kyoto  at 
the  time  and  with  the  natural  proclivities  of  the  young  skogun  hmiself.  In 
fine,  he  had  to  leave  the  capital,  too  full  of  his  enemies,  and  to  retire  to  his  native 
pvovinee,  Awa. 

During  ten  yeaie  be  remained  m  Beehunon.  .  But»  in  1389,  a  journey  made  by 

the  Mgun  to  Miya-jima  leveakd  80  many  evidences  of  Yoriyuki 's  loyalty  that 

he  was  invited  to  return  to  Ky5to,  and  with  his  assistance  the  organization  of 

the  Ashikapa  forces  at  Muromachi  wfis  broiiprht  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 

partly  because  the  astute  Yoriyuki  foresaw  trouble  with  the  \  araana  family, 

which  was  then  supreme  in  no  less  than  ten  provinces,  or  nearly  one-i^ixth  of  all 

Japan.   In  1391  Yamana  Ujikiyo  and  his  kinsman  Mitsuyuki  took  the  field 

against  Kyoto  under  the  standiard  of  the  Southern  Court.  He  commanded  a 

greali  army,  and  there  resulted  a  deq>erate  atniggle  known  in  history  as  the 

MeUoku  War,  after  the  name  of  the  yearperiod  wbea  it  oeeuned.  The  Yamana 

leader  was  killed  and  his  army  completely  routed.   In  the  following  year, .the 

great  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki  died.   He  had  lived  to  see  the  ten  provinces  reeovered 

from  Yamana  rule  and  partitioned  among  the  Muromachi  generals. 

But  he  expired  just  before  the  final  triumph  to  which  his  genius  had  so 

materially  contributed.    For  within  a  few  months  of  his  demise  the  War  of  the 

Dynasties  came  at  last  to  a  close.   The  proximate  cause  was  the  fall  of  the 

Kusimoki  stronghold,  which  had  been  built  by  Masashige,  and  during  sixty  years 
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had  remained  unconquencL  *  With  its  reduction,  preceded  as  it  had  boon,  by  1di6 
annihilation  of  the  Yaman;!,  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  Court  h:id  become 
hopeless,  and  ovcrturrs  carried  from  KyOto  by  one  of  the  most  fh<t  int^nishcd  of 
the  Muromachi  generals,  Ouchi  Yosiiihiro,  were  accepted.  Go-i\oinat  su  then 
occupied  the  Northern  throne.  He  had  succeeded  Go-Enyu,  in  1382,  and  the 
latter  had  succeeded  Go-Kogon,  in  1371.  Go-Komatsu,  having  been  only  six 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  bis  aiqces^on,  yrw  ialiis  siKteeotb  year  when  the  two 
Courts  came  to  an  agreement 

For  a  time  the  terms  proved  very  difficult  of  adjustmetii,  but  ultimately  it 
was  decided  that  the  Southern  sovereign,  Qo<-i£ameyama,  should  abdicate  in 
favotir  of  the  Nortliorn,  the  former  being  thenceforth  treated  as  the  latter *s 
father.  This  conij)a(  t  liaving  been  concluded,  tiie  sacred  insignia  were  trans- 
ported from  Yoshmo  iu  Kyoto  with  all  solemnity.  Six  Court  nobles  accompanied 
them  from  tlie  South;  twenty  went  out  from  the  North  to  receive  them,  find 
a  numerous  body  of  troops  formed  the  escort.  The  rettriug  Emperor  spent  ten 
days  at  the  palace  in  Kyoto,  throughout  which  time  a  macNficent  failBqttet  was 
heid  to  celebrate  the  oonclnsioa  of  the  fifty-fiTe  yean'  war;  YoshiaD  and  other 
districts  were  assigned  for  the  support  of  theex-E4i4)erDr,and  pensions  ordomaina 
were  €<mf erred  on  the  Court  nobles  of  the  South)  scnae  of  whom,  however,  declin- 
ing to  compromise  their  spnse  of  honour  by  nrrey^tinp;  favours  from  the  North, 
withdrew  to  the  provinces;  and  their  exiie  was  shan  ci  l)y  several  of  the  military 
leadens  who  had  remained  true  to  tlio  South  throut^hout.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  uniung  theiio  apparent  implaeables  were  some  of  a  selfishly  calculating 
disposition,  who,  anticipating  a  revendon  to  the  ^stem  ol  alternate  succession, 
as  instituted  by  the  Hoje  intsrpoeteisof  GohSaga  %:teManient»  k}Qked  lor  graaier 
personal  advantage  when  the  C]iown>8faoii]d'0ome  to  the  Bouthsm-braneh.than 
anything  that  could  be  hoped  for  by  submitting  tO'tha  Northern.  They  were 
mistaken.  That  testament,  which  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  its  time,  was 
ignored  from  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Dynasties.  It  did  not  fall  int^  total 
abeyance,  however,  without  some  further  bloodshed,  and  the  facts  may  be 
interpolated  here  so  as  to  dispose  finally  of  the  subject. 

in  1412,  the  abdication  of  Go-Komatsu  sliould  itave  been  followed  by  the 
aeoQsaioD  <tf  a  Southern  prince  had  the  principte  of  alteinatioii  been  pvutsued. 
It  was  not  so  followed.  On  the  contrary,  the  seeptre  fell  to  Sbfik& —  101st 
flOvereign^son  of  Go-Koinatsu.  Hence,  in  1413^  Date  YaHumvne,  in  Miitsu, 
and,  in  1414,  Kitabatake  Mitsumasa,  in  Ise,  made  armed  protests,  gsllant  but 
ineffective.  Again,  in  1428,  on  the  childless  death  of  Shoko,  the  claims  of  the 
Soiithrrn  line  were  tacitly  ignored  in  favour  of  ( Jo-Hanazono,  grandson  of  the 
third  Northern  Enin  j  or,  Ruko.  The  same  Mitsumasa  now  took  t  he  li(  id,  aided 
this  time  by  Masahide,  head  of  the  ever  loyal  lioii^  of  Kusunuki,  but  signal 
iaiiure  ensued.  The  last  struggle  iu  behalf  of  the  Southern,  line  took  place  iu 
1443,  when  ''a  band  of  determined  men  mider  Kvsunbki  JtrO  and  the  Court 
noble,  Hino  Arimitsa,  suddoily  assailad'tiui  palaoe  fam  two  directions;  all  but 
succeeded  in  kiUing  or  oaptomigthe  @m[pesor»:and  actuaUy  got  possession  of  the 
regalia.  They  were  soon  driven  out,l  however^  and  in  tiheir- flight  to  Hiei-iaoK 
where  one  body  of  them  entrenched  themselves,  the  rairror  and  the  sword  were 
dropped  and  recovered  by  the  pursuers.  The  other  body  made  good  their 
escape  to  the  \\-ilds  of  Odai-pa-hara,  carryinj^  with  them  the  seal;  and  it  was  not 
till  a  year  later  that  it  found  its  way  back  to  J\yuto,  when  tiio  jrebeLsr  had  been 
destroyed."*      •         '  •  f  -        .  ...  -  ,  > 
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Cli.VPTER  XXXI 
THE  FAJ.L  OF  THE  ASHIKAGA 

TWO  BRANCHES  OT  THE  ASHIKAOA 

The  Asliikaga  family  was  tlivitk-d  into  two  main  branches,  both  descended 
from  Takauji.  The  representatives  of  one,  the  senior,  branch  had  their  head- 
quarters at  Muromachi  in  Kyoto  and  held  the  office  of  shSffun  as  a  hereditary 
right.  There  were  fifteen  generations: — 


MUROMACHI  SHikfUNS 

Knme 

(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(.5) 
(6) 
(7) 

(9) 
(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

03) 

b, 

The  apparent  clashing  of  dates  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  nlagwMt 
Yoshimochi  and  Yoshikazu,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in 
1425,  the  former  resumed  the  office  and  held  it  UDtil  his  own  death,  in  1428. 


Knme 

Born 

Succeeded 

Abdicated 

Died 

Takauii     .     j,  . 
Yoshiakira  . 

1305 

1338 

1358 

1330 

1358 

i367 

1368 

Yoshimitsu 

1358 

13»)7 

1395 

1408 

Yoshimochi 

1386 

i;i'J5 

1423 

1428 

Yoshikaxu  . 

1407 

1423 

•  •  *  • 

1425 

Yoshinori  .... 

1394 

1128 

1441 

Yoshikatsu 

1433 

1441 

1443 

YoshimaBa  ^ 

1 135 

1443 

i474 

1490 

Yoahihisa  . 

1465 

1474 

•  ■  «  ■ 

1489 

Yoshitane  (first  tenure) 

146ff 

1490 

1493 

•  •  •  • 

Yoshizunii          .  ... 

1478 

1493 

1.508 

1511 

Yoahitane  (second  tenurr) 
Yoahihartt  .  . 

•  •  •  • 

1508 

1521 

1523 

1510 

1521 

1545 

1650 

Yoshitoru  .   \    ,  . 

irj35 

1545 

•  •  •  • 

1565 

Yoshihide  . 

1005 

1565 

•  •  •  • 

1568 

Y^aid  : 

1537 

1568 

1573 

1597 

THE  KAMAKURA  KWANRYO  AND  KUB6 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(S) 
(0) 


MoUniii  . 

UjimitMi 
Mitsukanc 
Mochiuji 
Shi  gnu  ji  . 
Ma^iiUomo 
Takamoto 
Haruuji  . 
Yoehiuji  . 


Bom 

Died 

1340 

1307 

1357 

1398 

1376 

1409 

1396 

1439 

1484 

1497 

1 . . .  . 

1491 

» •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

iseo 

«  «  •  * 
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The  title  "ibtfiaiflfyff,"  m  already  stated,  signifies  "g&^mor-general,"  and 
the  region  governed  was  the  eight  provinces  of  the  Kwanto,  together  with  Izu  and 
Kai.  The  first  of  the  Ashikaga  kivann/d,  IVIotouji,  was  Takuuji  s  youngest  son, 
and  the  following  eight  names  on  the  above  Hst  were  direct  descendants.  But 
not  all  had  the  title  of  kwanryd  or  wicilciiul  the  extensive  power  attached  to  tliat 
office.  Only  the  first  four  were  thus  fortunate.  From  the  days  of  the  fifth, 
Shigeuji,  evU  iamea  overtook  the  family.  Bnvim'dtlt  of  KamfllturB  by  the 
Uesugi,  who  ha4  hitherto  setVed  as  manater'-  (Msv^i  thegr  were  obliged  to 
chanee  their  domicile  to  Koga  in  ^limdsa ;  their  sphere  of  Jurisdiction  was  reduced 
to  four  provinces,  namely,  Shimdsa,  Sbimotsuke,  Kazusa,  and  Awa;  their  official 
title  wa.s  altered  to  yosho  or  kuhd,  and  their  former  title  of  kwanryo  passed  to  the 
Uesugi  family  who  also  replaced  them  at  Kamakura.  Those  things  fell  out  in 
1439,  when  Mochiuji  died.  To  avoid  confusion  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the 
chief  official  in  the  f^hoijun 's  court  at  JMuromachi  in  Kyoto  was  also  called  kwan- 
ryd. He  had  originally  been  termed  manager'*  (shitsuji),  but,  in  1367,  this 
was  changed  to  '  govemor-geneTal,"  and  the  oonesponding  functions  were 
practically  those  discharged  by  the  r^acent  {thikkenym  the  polity  of  the  old  Baku- 
fu.  The  first  Muromachi  kutanrffd  was  Shiba  Yoshimasa,  and  it  became  the 
ultimate  custom  to  give  the  post  to  a  member  of  one  of  three  families,  the  Shiba, 
the  Hoeolcawa,  and  the  Hatakeyama. 

STATE  OF  THE  PROVINCES 

When  swords  were  sheathed  after  the  long  and  wasting  War  of  the  Dynasties, 
the  Ashikagft  found  themselves  in  a  strong  position.  Having  full  control  of  the 
Court,  they  eould  treat  as  a  rebel  anyone  opposing  them  by  force  of  arms,  and 

their  partisans  were  so  numerous  in  KyOto  and  its  vicinity  that  they  could  impose 
their  will  upon  all.  In  the  east,  the  Kwanto  was  effectually  ruled  by  a  branch  of 
their  own  family,  and  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south  they  were  rrpropented 
by  tandai,  who  governed  stoutly  and  loyally.  But  trouble  l)egan  very  soon. 
In  Kyilslul  the  office  of  tandai  was  held  by  Imagawa  Ryoshun,  a  man  ever  mem- 
orable in  Japanese  history  as  the  author  of  the  precept  that  military  prowess 
without  education  is  worse  than  useless.  RyOshun  had  been  selected  for  service 
in  KyQshO  by  the  great  Mmtji  of  Muromachi,  Eosokawa  Yoriyuki,  who  saw 
that  only  by  the  strongest  hands  could  the  iurbulent  families  of  th^  southern 
island  be  reduced  to  order the  Shimazu,  the  Otomo,  the  ShOni,  and  the 
Kikuchi.  Everything  went  to  show  that  Imagawa  would  have  succeeded  had 
not  that  familiar_weapon,  slander,  been  utilized  for  his  overthrow.  The  Otomo 
chief  persuaded  Ouchi  Yoshilnro  to  traduce  Ryoshun,  and  since  the  ( )iiohi  sept 
exercised  great  influence  in  the  cent  ral  provinces  and  had  taken  a  pronnnent  part 
in  composing  the  War  of  the  Dynasties,  the  shogun,  Yoshimitsu,  could  not  choose 
but  listen  to  charges  coming  from  such  a  source.  Imagawa  Ry5shun  was 
recalled  (1396),  and  thenceforth  KyOshQ  became  the.  scene  of  afanost  perpetual 
warfare  which  the  Muromachi  authorities  were  poweriess  to  check. 

THE  OUCHI  i  A.MILY 

It  was  to  the  same  Ouchi  family  that  the  Muromachi  shogun  owed  his  first 

serious  trouble  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Dvna^ties.    The  nneestor  of  the 

family  had  been  a  Korean  ^irinre  who  migrated  to  Japan  early  in  the  seventh 

century,  and  whose  descendants,  five  and  a  half  centuries  later,  were  admitted 
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to  tbe  fanks  of  the  The  ouibresk  of  the  War  of  the  DynasdeB.fasd 

found  the  Ouehi  ranged  on.  the  Sonihem  dde,  but  presently  they  eepouaed  the 

Ashikaga  cause,  and  dietrnguashed  themedvee  conspicuously  against  the  Kikuchi 
in  Kyushu  and,  above  all.  in  promoting  the  conclusion  of  the  dynastic  struggle. 

Thpso  eminrnt  sorv'iros  wore  rc<'Op;nized  by  Ouchi  Yoshihiro's  appointmpnt 
to  administer  no  less  than  six  provinces  —  Nagato,  Suw6,  Aki,  Buzen,  Kii,  and 
laumi.  In  fact  he  guarded  the  western  and  eastfrn  entrances  of  the  iTiland 
Sea,  and  held  the  overlordship  of  western  Japau.  At  his  castle  in  Sakai,  near 
Oaaka,  he  amaaaed  wealth  by  foreign  trade,  and  there  he  received  and  harboured 
repreeentatives  of  the  Kusunoki  and  Kikuchi  families,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  carried  on  friendly  oonmiunicationB  with  the  Doki,  the  Ikeda,  and  the 
Yamana.  In  short,  he  grew  too  powerful  to  receive  mandates  from  Muromachi, 
especially  when  they  came  throu^  a  kwanryd  of  the  Hatakeyama  family  wholiad 
just  risen  to  that  distinction. 

Suddenly,  in  Novenil)er,  1391),  the  Ouchi  chief  appeared  in  Tzumi  at  the  head 
of  a  force  of  twenty-tliree  tliousand  men,  a  force  wliich  received  rapid  and 
numerous  accessions.  His  grounds  of  dusaffectiou  were  that  he  suspected  the 
Mgm  of  a  design  to  deprive  him  d  the  two  provmces  of  Kii  and  Isumi,  which 
were  far  remote  from  the  other  five  provmces  in  his  jurisdiction  and  which 
placed  him  withm  arm's  length  of  KyOto,  and,  further,  that  no  sufficient  reward 
had  been  given  to  the  family  of  his  younger  brother,  who  f(  11  in  battle.  There 
were  minor  grievances,  but  evidently  all  were  pretexts:  the  real  object  was  to 
overthrow  Muromachi.  The  shogun,  Yoshimitsu,  acted  with  great  promptitude. 
He  placed  Hatakeyama  Mit'^uh-e  fit  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  on  January 
18,  1400.  Sakai  fell  and  Yosluiiiro  eommitlccl  suicide.  Thereafter  tlie  province 
of  Ku  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hatakeyama  family,  and  izuiiii 
under  that  of  Hosokawa,  while  the  Shiba  ruled  in  Bchizen,  Owari,  and  TotOmi. 
In  ehott,  these  three  famiUee  became  the  bulwarks  of  the  Ashikaga. 


K.\M.VKURA  AND  MUROMACHI 

An  important  episode  of  the  Ouehi  struggle  was  that  Mitsukane,  the  third 
Kamakura  l-wanryd  of  the  Ashikaga  line, -moved  an  army  into  Musaf^hi  to  render 
indirect  assistance  to  the  Ouehi  cause.  In  truth,  from  an  early  period  of  Kama- 
kura 's  tenure  by  an  Ashikaga  governor-general  of  the  Kwanto,  there  had  been 
an  ambition  to  transfer  the  office  of  shogun  from  the  Kyoto  tp  the  Kamakura 
braneh  of  the  family.  The  matter  was  not  mooted  during  Takauji 's  lifetime, 
but  when,  on  his  demise,  the  comparatively  incompetent  Yoshiakira  came  into 
power  at  Muromachi,  certain  military  magnates  of  the  eastern  provinces  urged 
the  Kamakura  kwanryo,  Motouji,  to  usurp  bis  brother's  po8itir>n.  Motouji, 
cs.sentially  as  loyal  as  he  was  astute,  spurned  the  proposition.  But  it  was  not 
so  with  his  son  and  successor,  Ujimitsu.  To  him  the  aml  ition  of  winning  the 
shOgunate  presented  itself  strongly,  and  was  only  al)ahd*)ned  when  Uesugi 
Noriharu  committed  suicide  to  add  weight  to  a  protest  against  such  an  essay. 

Japanese  annals  contain  many  records  of  lives  thus  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
devotion  and  loyalty.  From  the  outset  the  Uesugi  family  were  the  pillars  of  the 
Aflhikaga  kwanryd  in  Kamakura.  Uesugi  Noriaki  served  as  akitsuji  in  the  time 
of  the  first  kwanrydy  and  the  same  service  was  rendered  by  Noriaki's  son, 
Yoshinori,  and  by  the  latter  *s  nephew,  Tomomune,  in  the  time  of  the  second 
hrnnri/d,  Ujimitsu.  Confusing  as  are  the  multitude  of  names  that  confront  the 
foreign  student  of  Japanese  history,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  from  ^hg.ti^a^^f  Qq^qI 
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their  appointment  as  shitsuji  at  Kamakura,  Yoshinori  took  the  family  name  of 
Yamanouchi,  and  Tomomune  that  of  Ogigayatsu.  Balked  in  his  de.sign  against 
Kyoto,  Ujimitsu  turned  his  hand  against  the  Nitta,  old  enemies  of  his  family, 
and  crushing  them,  placed  the  Ashikaga  power  on  a  very  firm  basis  in  the 
KwantO.  His  son,  Mitsukane,  had  the  gift  of  handling  troope  with  great  skill, 
and  in  his  time  the  prestige  of  the  Kamakura  kwanryo  reached  its  highest  point. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  military  men  of  the  eastern  provinces,  the  shdg^in  in  distant 
Kyoto  counted  for  little  compared  with  the  governor-general  in  adjacent 
Kamakura.  The  latter 's  mansion  was  called  gosho  (palace);  its  occupant  was 
termed  kvho,  an  epithet  hitherto  applied  to  the  shogun  only,  and  the  elder  and 
younger  branches  of  the  Uesugi  family,  in  which  the  office  of  kwanryd  of  Muro- 
machi  was  hereditary,  were  designated  Ryd  Uesugi  (the  Two  Uesugi).  Mitsu- 
kane, when  he  abetted  the  Ouchi's  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Kyoto  shogun, 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  only  carrying  out  his  father's  unachieved  purpose, 
and  the  shogun,  Yoshimitsu,  took  no  step  to  punish  him,  preferring  to  accept  his 
overtures  —  made  through  Uesugi  Tomomuiie. 


THE  EXTRAVAG.VNCE  OF  YOSHIMITSU 


There  is  little  question  that  whatever  applause  history  can  extend  to  the 
administration  of  the  third  Ashikaga  shogun,  Yoshimitsu,  was  won  for  him  by  his 
profoundly  sagacious  guardian  and  chief  minister,  Hosokawa  Yoriyuki.  After 

the  latter 's  death,  in  1392, 


lit 


Amu&aua  Yoaaiumo 


many  abuses  and  few  meritori- 
ous acts  appear  in  the  shogun '« 
record.  Alike,  the  wise  self- 
effacement  and  the  admirable 
frugality  which  distinguished 
the  Hojo  rule  were  wholly 
foreign  to  the  mood  of  Yoshi- 
mitsu. He  insisted  on  being 
raised  to  the  post  of  chancellor 
of  the  empire,  and  he  openly 
spoke  of  himself  as  "king," 
designating  as  Go-sekke  (Five 
Regent  Houses)  the  families 
of  Shiba,  Hosokawa,  Hata- 
keyama,  Rokkaku,  and  Ya- 
mana.  At  the  ceremony  of 
his  investiture  as  chancellor 
(dajo  daijin)  he  presented  to 
the  Throne  a  sword  forged  by 
Kunimitsu;  one  hundred 
pieces  of  white  silk;  one 
thousand  silver  coins;  ten  ti- 
gers' skins,  and  fifty  pounds 
of  dyed  silk.  To  the  ex-Em- 
peror he  gave  a  thousand 
silver  coins;  fifty  pieces  of 
white  silk,  and  a  sword,  and 
among  the  Imperial  princes 
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aid  Court  nobles  he  difllrifanted  ten  ifaouaaiid -piecai  ci  tSitm,  Such  was 
his  parade  of  opulence. 

Thr  cliief  obstacle  to  ronferrinR  on  him  tlie  titln  of  chancellor  had  boen  that 
the  rcrnrfls'  contained  only  one  instanex?  of  a  military  man 'sappointnifnt  to  that 
exalted  post.  That  instance  wais  I'aira  no  Kiyomori,  whose  example  should  have 
been  deterrent  to  a  Minamoto.  Yoshimitsu  overcame  the  difhculty  by  nominal- 
ly transferring  his  military  functions  to  his  son  Yoahimochi  (1423),  and  constitut- 
ing himaelf  the  patron  of  literatuie.  It  was  now  that  his  love  of  luxury  and 
splendour  assumed  its  full  dimensions.  He  had  already  beautified  bis  Muvo*> 
■oaofai  mansion  by  constructing  there  a  park  so  spacious  and  so  brilliant  at  all 
seasons  that  it  went  by  the  name  of  Hana  no  Gonko  (Palace  of  Flowers),  This 
he  now  assip^nrd  as  a  residence  for  his  son  and  successor,  Yoshimorfii,  transferring 
his  own  place  of  abode  to  the  site  occupied  by  the  tsaionji  faiiii!>  to  whom  was 
givi  ri  in  exchange  an  extensive  manor  in  Kawachi.  Here  the  A^^lukaga  cliancel- 
lor  built  a  palace  of  such  dimensions  that  sixteen  superintendents  and  twenty 
assistant  superintendents  were  required  to'oversee  the  work.  Most  conspicuous 
was  the  Kiiikaku«ji|  or  golden  pavilion  shrine,  so  called  because  its  interior  was 
iphf  the  gold  fail  being  thickly  superposed  on  laoquer  varnish.  On  this  edifiosj 
on.  the  adjacent  .palace,  and  on  a  park  where  deer  roamed  and  noble  pine  tree^ 
hung  over  their  owa  shadows  in  a  picturesque  lake,  immense  sums  w&re  expend^ 
vd  Works  of  art  were  collected  from  all  quarters  to  enhance  the  charm  of  a 
palace  concerning  whieh  the  bouse  Sekket  declared  tliat  it  could  not  be  exchanged 
for  paradise. 

YoshiuutbU  prayed  the  Kmperor  to  visit  this  unprecedentedly  beautiful 
retreat  and  GooKcnnatsu  complied.  During  twenty  days  a  perpetual  roUnd  of 
pastimes  was  devised  for  the  entertainment  of  the  sovereign  and  the  Court  nobles 
—  couplet  composing,  music,  football,  boating,  dancing,  and  feasting.  All  this 
was  typical  of  the  life  Yoshimitsu  led  after  his  resignation  of  the  shogun  's  ofHce. 
Pleasure  trips  engrossed  his  attention  —  trips  to  Ise,  to  Yamato,  to  Hyogo,  to 
Wakasa,  and  so  ff^rth.  He  set  the  example  of  luxury,  and  it  found  followers  on 
the  part  of  all  who  aimed  at  being  counted  fashionaljle,  with  the  inevitable  result 
tiiat  the  producing  classes  were  taxpfl  beyond  endurance.  It  has  to  he  noted,  too, 
that  although  Yoshimitsu  Uved  in  nominal  retiiement  at  his  Kita-yama  palace, 
he  really  contained  to  administer  the  affurs  of  the  empire. 

INTERNATIONAL  HUMILIATION 

It  is  not  for  arrogance,  or  yet  for  extravap^ance,  that  Japanese  historians 
chiefly  reproach  Yashimitsu.  His  unpardonable  sin  in  their  eyes  is  that  he  humil- 
iated his  country.  From  the  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368)  China  made 
friendly  overtures  to  Japan, especially  de^jiring  the  latter  to  check  the  raids  of  her 
corsairs  who,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Hojo  after  the  repulse  of  the  Mongol  armada, 
so  also  in  the  times  of  the  Ashikaga,  were  a  constant  menace  to  the  coastwise 
population  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  Upon  the  attitude  of  the  ahtigun 
towards  these  remonstrances  andovertu  res  depended  Iheprosccutionof  oonuneroe 
with  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  the  profits  accruing  from  that  commeroe  were  too 
considerable  to  hv  neglected  by  a  ruler  hke  Yoshimitsu,  whose  extravagance 
required  constant  accessions  of  ri^venue.  Moreover,  the  Miiromaohi  shogun  was 
a  disciple  and  patron  of  tlie  Zen  sect  of  Bud<ihisiii,  and  the  priests  of  that  sect 
always  advocated  peaceful  intercourse  with  Cliina,  the  source  of  piiilosophic  and 

literary  learning.  i      /•  •    .  _ 
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All  these  consideratioBB  induced  the  Ashikaga  chief  not  only  to  issue  orden 

for  the  restraint  of  the  corsairs,  }mt  also  to  reocive  from  thp  (  hincsf  Court  des- 
patches in  which  he  was  plainly  d(  siKuat* d  the  king  of  a  count  ry  tributary  to 
China,  and  to  make  answer  in  language  unequivocally  endorsinK  the  propriety  of 
such  terminology,  in  one  despatch,  dated  February,  1403,  Yoshimitsu  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  "subject  of  Ming"  and,  "prostrate,  begged  to  present 
twenty  hones,  ten  thousand  catties  of  sulphur,  tfairty<4wo  pieoss  of  agate,  thM 
gold-foO  folding  screens,  one  thousand  lances,  one  hundred  swordSi  &  suit  of 
armour,  and  an  ink-stone."  It  is  recorded  that  he  even  homUed  himBell  so  far 
S8  to  ask  for  supplies  of  Chinese  coins,  and  certainly  these  comparatively  pure 
roppor  tokens  remained  largely  in  circulation  in  Japan  down  to  Tokup^wa  times, 
under  tiie  name  of  Eiraku-tsiiho,  Eiraku  being  the  Japanese  sound  of  the  Chineso 
year-period,  Yunffho  (1403-1422). 

DEATH  OF  Y0SHIMIT3U 

Yoshimitsa  died  in  1408.  He  was  accorded  hy  tho  Ctourt  the  poethaimnm 

nmk  of  Dajo  Tenno  (ex^Emperor),  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  confusion  of  r  ti- 
quette  caused  by  his  arrogant  pretensions.  The  Chinese  sovereign,  Yunglo, 
sent  a  message  of  sympathy  to  the  Japanese  potentate's  son,  Yoshimochi,  in 
which  the  deceased  was  designated  "Prince  Kung-hsien,"  but  Yo«hiniochi, 
though  not  distinguished  for  ability,  had  .sullicient  ns  isdom  ultimately  to  adopt 
the  advice  of  the  kwanryo,  ShibaYoshimasa,  and  to  decline  the  rank  of  i>aja  Tenn/i, 
m  well  as  to  break  off  relationa  with  the  Mmg  ruler.  YociiiiBocfai  also  handed 
over  the  magnificent  edifice  at  Kita-yama  to  the  Qnddhist  priesthood. 

THE  EMrKROR  SIIUKO 

In  1412,  the  Emperor  Go-Komat^ii  abdicated  in  favour  of  hi-?  son  Sh0k5 
(101st  sovereign),  then  twelve  years  old.  This  sovereign  aijandoned  himself  to 
the  proiligacy  of  the  era.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his  reason  was  not  unhinged. 
Some  accounts  say  that  he  fell  into  a  state  of  lunacy;  others,  that  he  practised 
magic  arts  At  all  events  he  died  childless  in  1428,  and  wsa  suoeeeded  by  a  grand<> 
son  of  the  Emperor  SufcG,  Go-Hanasono,  then  m  his  tenth  year.  Thus,  the 
claims  of  the  Southern  dynasty  were  ignored  twice  consecutively,  and  its 
partisans  made  armed  protests  in  the  provincns,  as  has  been  alzeady  noted. 
But  these  struggles  proved  abortive,  and  thereafter  history  is  no  more  troubled 
with  such  episodes.  The  Daikagu-ji  Hne  disappears  altogether  from  view,  and 
the  throne  is  occupied  solely  by  representatives  of  the  Jimyo-in.  There  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  former  was  the  legitimate  branch;  but  fortune  was 
against  it. 

YOSHIMOCHI,  YOSHIKAZU.  AND  YOSmNQUI 

Yoshimochi,  son  of  Yoshimitsu,  became  sh6gun  (1395)  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
the  administration  was  conducted  by  Hosokawa  Mitsumoto,  Shiba  Yoshishlge, 

and  Hatakeyama  Mitsuiye.  Twenty-eight  yeai^  later,  that  is  to  say,  in  1423, 
he  abdicutefi  in  f.-n.-our  of  his  sfm,  Yoshikazu.  The  cause  of  that  step  deserves 
notice.  \  ()siiimilsu  had  intended  to  pass  over  Yoshimociii,  his  first-horn,  in 
favour  of  his  second  son,  Yoshitsugu,  but  death  i)re vented  the  consuinmation 
of  that  design.  Yoshimochi,  however,  knew  that  it  had  been  entertained. 
Therefore,  after  the  death  of  theur  father,  he  seised  Yoehitsugu,  thmr  him  into 
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piisQiii  aod  ultiiiAtely  caiuod  bim  to  be  IdOed.  With  the  Uood  of  his  younger 
brother  on  his  haadt  be  abdicated  in  f»voiir  of  bis  own  flfadeen-srear^okt  son, 

Yoshikazu.  But  the  latter  died — some  historians  aay  that  dissipation  destroyed 
him'— in  two  years,  and  having  no  second  son  to  succeed,  Yoshimochi 
himself  rcstimed  tho  office  of  ahdgun,  holding  it  until  his  death,  in  1428. 

During  his  thirty-three  years '  tenure  of  power  this  ruler  seems  to  have  aimed 
solely  at  enjoying  the  sweets  of  eiise  and  tranquillity.  He  left  the  provuices 
severely  alone  and  thought  only  of  the  peaee  of  the  metropolis.  Turbulent 
dis^olays  on  the  part  of  self-appointed  partisans  of  the  Southern  Court;  intriguer 
in  the  Kw)MitO;  ievoh8  among  his  own  immediate  foUowera  ^  all  these  thingi 
were  treafced  by  YosUmochi  with  gloved  hands  so  long  as  the  atmospheie  of 
Kyoto  was  not  troubled.  In  142$,  he  fell  siek^  and,  the  end  being  in  sight,  he 
ordered  his  advisers  to  consult  about  his- successor.  Some  advocated  the 
appointment  of  his  kinsman,  Moehiuji,  governor-general  of  the  K\vant?5,  and  Mo- 
chiuji  himself  prayed  that  it  should  be  so.  But  the  ehoice  ultimately  fell  on 
Yoshimoehi 's  younger  1  n  tiK  r,  (  Jien,  who  had  embraced  religion  and  was  then 
serving  as  al)l)ot  of  the  t(^mple  Slioren-in. 

This  man,  then  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  hesitated  to  accept  the  nomination, 
but  was  Induced  to  do  so.  He  changed  his  name  to  Yoshinori,  and  fMf^^m^g 
the  office  m  1428*  ahowed  high  talents  and  great  intceindity.  He  was,  in  truth; 
a  rdler  as  efficient  as  his  predecessor  had  been  perfunctory.  One  of  the  most 
important  events  of  his  time  was  the  ruin  of  the  Ashikaga  Baktffu  at  Kamakura. 
Between  Kamakura  and  Muromarhi  there  had  been  friction  from  an  early  date. 
We  have  seen  the  seeond  and  third  governors-general  of  the  Kwanto,  Ujimitsu 
and  Mitsukane,  plotting  to  supplant  the  elder  branch  of  their  family  in  Kyoto, 
and  we  have  seen  how  the  accession  of  the  priest,  Yoshinori,  had  disappointed 
the  ambition  of  the  fourth  governor-general,  Mociiiuji,  who,  if  unable  to  become 
Mgun  himself,  would  £aln  have  obtanied  that  high  office  for  his  son,  Yoahihisa. 
Several  years  previously,  namely,  in  1417,  there  had  occurred  a  feud  between 
the  Yamanouchi  and  the  Ogigayatsu  branches  of  the  Uesugi  family  in  the 
Kwanto,  the  former  represented  by  Norimoto,  the  latter  by  Ujinori^  The 
Uesugi  stood  next  to  the  Ashikaga  at  Kamakura,  the  important  office  of  manager 
(!;hHsuji)  being  invariably  held  by  the  hp;id  of  the  former  house.  It  would  have 
been  well-nigh  impossible  therefore  for  the  govemor-geiuTal  to  view  such  a  feud 
with  indifference.  Moehiuji,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  sympathized  with 
Norimoto,  and  in  the  sequel,  Ujinori,  with  whom  was  allied  Moehiuji 's  younger 
brother,  Mocbmaka,  took  the  field  at  the  head  o£  such'  a  force  that  the  govemop> 
general  must  have  succumbed  had  not  the  Mfftm,  Yodiimoehi,  rendered  aid* 

This  should  have  placed  Kamakura  under  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Muromacht.  But  Moehiuji  was  not  subject  to  such  emotions.  He  rebelled 
vehemently  against  tlie  lenient  treatment  accorded  to  Ujinori 's  son  after  their 
father's  Heath,  and  the  shugiin  had  difficulty  in  placating  him.  So  loner  however, 
as  Yoshimochi  ruled  in  Kyoto,  the  Kamakura  hmnryo  abstained  from  further 
intrigues;  but  on  the  acce&iion  of  the  sometime  bonze,  Yoshinori,  to  the  shogun- 
ate,  all  sense  of  restraint  was  removed.  The  governor-general  now  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  hostility  to  the  Muroraachi  Mgun.  Certain  family 
flints  imperatively  demanding  reference  to  the  Mgun  were  not  so  refenred, 
and  Moehiuji  not  only  spumed  the  remonstrances  of  the  manager  (ahiUu^f 
Uesugi  Norimoto,  but  even  attempted  to  kill  the  latter 's  Kon,  Nori^ane.  All 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  Kwantf)  and  the  shitsiiji  proved  futile,  and  Norizanr  had 
to  fiee  to  KOtsuke.  No  soonei  did  these  things  come  to  the  ears  of  i^^|(^g^QQg[^ 
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YcBhinori,  than  he  obtaoned  loiptti*!  etmakdmt  to  quell  the  ionuemts,  aod 
plaeing  an  army  under  the  ontere  of  MgAhiftiiai »  flon.  of  Ujtnod,  ducted  hhD  to 
msFcb  againift  Kamakura.  .  / 

At  first  it  socmed  as  if  the  Kamakura  men  would  emerge  victorious.   At  tbo 

easily  defended  passes  of  Hakonc  they  inflicted  .s<  vfTal  successive  thori<r!i  iK>t 
(JofeatH  upon  Mochifusa 's  army.    But  the  afpearanee  of  Norizaue  lu  tiic 
tu'Ui  i^uKtkly  cliaiiged  the  complexion  of  the  caiiipaign.    \'ery  soon  the  Kama- 
kura force  wad  sliattcred,  aiid  Mochiuji  himself  iled  to  the  temple  Shumyo-ji 

m  Kaaasawa^  wheie.be  begged  to  be  allowed  to  fetite  Icom  the  worid<  But  the 
thSgun  declined  to  paEdoaJhinL  and- neinamed -obdurate  io  spite  of  earnest  and 
repeated  petitions  fromNorizane,  praying  that  Mochiuji  should  be  forgiven  aad 
allowed  to  retire  in  favour  of  his  son,  Yoshihisa.  In  the  end,  Mochiuji,  liLs  son, 
his  uncle,  and  many  others  all  died  by  their  own  hands.  These  things  happened 
in  1430,  'i  lie  redec  niino;  feature  of  the  Foinbre  family  feud  was  the  fine  loyalty 
of  Norizane.  Thou^li  it  had  been  against  hun  chiefly  that  Mochiuji  rapped,  and 
though  h'm  death  was  c(»rtiiin  bad  be  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Kaiiiukura 
kwanryo,  Mochiuji 's  fate  caused  him  sucb  remorse  that  he  attempted  to  commit 
jniicide  and  finallsr  became  a  priest.  Thenceforth,  .the  titleiof  ^jovemor-general 
ol  the  KwaatO  passed  to  the  Uesugi,  ii/Qisi  whottl  were  appointed  to  ect  shmil* 
taneouftly.  As  for  tbo  KamalEura  Ashikaga,  the  throe  remainiilg  sons  of  Mochi** 
uji  fled  to  Koga  in  SbimQsa,  where  two  of  them  were  8ul)sequently  killed  by  a 
£[ainakura  anoy,  aad  the  third,  Shigeujii  fared  as  has  ah?eady  been  desciihed. 


i-  It  has  been  shown  that  .ikaiualisu  Norinmra  was  among  the  captains  who 
.eontribttlied  iniat  to  the  tnmiiph'bf -the  Arinkaga  eause.  In  mognitioii  of  his 
distingouhed  services  the  efipees  oi^  htg^.ooastafalezin  the  five  provinoes  of 
^ettsu,  Inaba,  Harima,  MimasakA^/and  Bised  were  given  to 'his  thfee  'eons; 
Mitausake,  grandson  of  the  eldest  of  these,  administered  three  of  the  above 
provinces  in  the  days  of  the  fourth  Ashikaga  sAogtin,  Yoshimochi.  A  puny  man 
of  cdntomptiblc  presence,  Mitsusuke  rnreive*!  httlo  consideration  at  IVfnromachi, 
and  the  aliOfjun  was  induced  to  pronii.se  his  ofhce  of  high  constable  to  a  iiaudsome 
kinsman,  Mochisa<la.  Enraged  at  such  partiality,  Mitsusuke  set  fire  to  his 
mansion  in  Kyoto  and  w  ithdrew  to  bis  oaslie  at  iSiiiraiiaLa  ui  Haruna.  When, 
however,  the  eA0||iin  wonld. have  eenfan- army  (igamsthimi^'iionewa^  found  to 
take  command,  Moehisada  having  given.' niiiiNraaloffeiloe  bgr.hisihauf^ty  arro- 
gance. In  the  sequel,  Mitsusuke  had  to  be  pdrdoded  and  Moohisada  esdered 
to  kill  himself. 

After  the  death  of  the  shogun,  Yoshimochi,  Mitsusuke  fell  into  fresh  trouble. 
The  new  shngvn,  Yoshniori,  belonged  to  n  very  different  category  of  men  from 
his  immediate  predecessors.  He  conquered  the  Kitabatake  family  in  Ise; 
rrprnssed  the  remnants  of  the  Southern  Court,  league:  crushed  the  military 
monks  by  capturing  Nara  and  Hiei-zan,  puL  an  end  liiiaily  to  ICamakura's 
intrigues ;  obtained  control  of  the  west,.and  qudled  hifl  enemies  in  tHk  directions. 
It  now  became  his  task  to  biend  to  Ida  will  the  orentroUg  and  ovei^rtsumpfeiiOQe 
among  ihe  concerted  familiea  ol  the  Ashikaga.  Foremost  of  these  were  the 
Akamatsu,  their  chief,  a  man  whose  ^personality  invited  contimiiely.  The 
fthognn  disliked  iSfitsusuke,  and  found  it  an  agreeable  oecupiation  to  slight  him. 
(Jnifhially  t!i  -  Akamatsu  leader  became  bitterly  estranged.  Moreover,  he  s*aw 
his  younger  sister  executed  for  disobedience  though  she  was  the  s^^ogunl^xLigSX^^ 
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h»  MNT  the  nepliew  of  hh  old  enemy,  Mdehinda,  treated  with  marked  favour  by 

the  Muromachi  potentate,  and  he  learned,  truly  or  untruly,  that  hie  own  office 
of  high  eoBStaUe  was  destined  to  be  bestowed  on  this  favourite. 

It  was  now  the  time  when  Kamakura's  mischievous  potentialities  had  been 
finally  destroyed,  and  to  commemorate  the  event,  entertainments  in  the  shogun 's 
honour  were  organized  by  tiie  heads  of  the  great  mihtary  families.  On  the  tith 
of  August,  1441,  it  fell  to  Akamatsu  Mitsusuke  to  act  as  his  host.  So  soon  as 
the  shogun  and  his  personal  attendants  had  passed  the  portals  of  the  Akamatsu 
manflon,  tha  hoffaes  hi  the  atablea  were  set  free  as  though  by  aooident;  the  gates 
wm  ekaad  to  prevent  the  eeeape  of  the  anhnals ;  Yoahinori  with  hie  emaU  ietinue*^ 
being  thue  eaoi^t  in  a  trap,  were  butchered ;  the  mansion  was  fired,  and  Mitsu- 
suke with  seven  hundred  followers  rode  off  in  broad  daylight  to  his  castle  in 
Harima,  whence,  assisted  by  the  monk,  Gison,  he  sent  circulars  in  all  directions 
inciting  to  revolt.  Thus  miserably  perished  a  ruler  whose  strong  hand,  active 
brain,  and  fearless  measures,  had  he  been  spared  a  few  years  longer,  might  have 
saved  his  country  from  some  of  the  terrible  suffering  she  was  destined  to  undergo 
in  the  century  and  a  half  subsequent  to  his  death«  He  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  reach  a  high  phioe  in  history.  Biit  all  his  mei^filh  wmUesigned  to  make  for 
the  eraifieaition  of  immorality  and  corruption,'and  for  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order  throughout  the  country.  His  fault  seems  to  have  been  precipitancy. 
So  many  suffered  by  his  reforms,  and  in  sndi  quick  succession,  that  the  hatred 
he  provoked  could  scarcely  have  been  kept  within  control.  In  the  matter  of 
finance,  too,  he  resorted,  as  will  be  presently  s^ei^  to  device^  quite  irr^Qpnc|labie 
with  just  administration. -  i:        ,  i  A'     r  '-  .  ^    '     V     < \      '  i 

T0SHIXAT8U  AND  YOSHIMASA 

The  murder  ol  Yoehinori  left  the  M(fun*B  office  without  any  deognate 

occupant,  but  the  heajds  of  the  great  military  families  lost  no  time  in  docting 
Yoshikatsu',  the  eight-year-old  son  of  Yoshinori,  and  at  the  latter 's  nominal 
instance  the  Emperor  ordered  him  to  attack  his  father's  assassin.  The  three 
Yamana  chiefs,  Mochitoyo  (called  also  Sozcn,  or  the  "Red  Monk,"  one  of  the 
ablest  captains  of  his  country),  Noriyuki,  and  Norikiyo;  the  Hosokawa  chief, 
Mochitsune;  and  Sadamura,  representing  the  Akamatsu  family,  all  joined  forces 
for  the  expedition,  and  presently  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  sat  down  before 
Shirahato  Castle.  In  October,  1441,.  the  stronghold  felL  Mitsusuke  perished, 
«ttd  the  thoee  provinces  be  had  administered  were  transferred  to  the  Yamana — 
Harima  to  Mochitoyo,  Mimasaka  to  Norikiyo,  and  Bizen  to  Norisruki. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  1392,  the  Yamana  family  was  shattered  in  a  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  the  f^hogun,  Yoshimitsu.  We  now  see  the  fortunes  of 
the  family  thoroughly  rehabilitated.  The  young  shogun,  however,  did  not  long 
survive  the  punishment  of  his  father's  murderers,  lie  died  in  1443,  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Yoshimasa,  then  in  his  eighth  year. 
During  the  latter 's  minority,  the  administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hatakef 
yama  Mochikuni  and  Hoeokawa  Katsomoto,  who  held  the  office  ol  Murcmachi 
kmuirffS  altematelyt  The  country  .now  hegiui  to  esperienoe  the  oonsequeaoes 
of  Yoshinori 's  death  before  his  phms  to  limit  the  power  of  the  great  militajry 
septs  had  matured.  Disorder  became  the  normal  condition  in  the  provineea. 
The  island  of  KyQshu  took  the  lead.  There  the  ShSni,  the  Kikuchi,  the  Otomo, 
and  the  vShiba  had  always  defied  a  central  authority,  and  now  Norishige,  a  youQgt 

To  be  distinguished  from  Yo8hika2U  ithdgun  Ii23rl425),  8«n  of  ^^i^^^^o^'^  Goo  le 
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er  brother  of  the  assassin,  Akamatsu  Mitsiuuke,  found  among  tliem  supporters 

of  a  scheme  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  his  house.    In  the  KumatO  paitisans  ol  the 

late  kwanrj/o,  Mochiuji,  rais(>d  their  heads.  In  the  home  provinces  the  warrior- 
priests  of  Nara  soiijjht  to  avenge  the  chastisement  tiiry  l»ad  suffcrod  at  Yoshino- 
ri's  handstand  among  the  immediate  tntoumge  of  Muromachi,  the  llosokawa,  the 
Hatakeyama,  the  Shiba,  and  others  engaged  in  desper^  struggles  about  ques- 
tions of  succesaon. 

Even  when  he  readied  man 's  catatei  Yoefaimflss  prored  ^oUy  incompetent 
to  deal  w-ith  these  complications.  He  abandoned  himself  to  disaipation  and  lefb 
everything,  great  or  small,  to  be  managed  by  bis  wife,  Fqjiwaia  Tomiko,  and 

by  bia  consort,  ^*^*Cfl  no 

Tsuhone.  Bribery  and  cor- 
ruption were  the  motive  forces 
of  the  time.  Tiie  innoceiit 
were  punished;  the  unworthy 
newarded.  The  ehogun  re- 
mained indifferent  even  when 
his  mandates  were  neglected 
or  contravened.  The  building 
of  splendid  residences,  the 
laying  out  of  spacious  parks, 
the  gratification  of  luxurious 
tastes,  and  the  procuring  of 
funds  to  defray  the  cost  of 
his  vast  extravagance —  these 
thincps  occupied  his  entire  at- 
t^tion. 

THE  TOKVSBI 

Associated  witli  the  Ashi- 
kaga  shogunate  is  a  financial 
device  known  in  history  as 
t9kUMi,  A  tma  -  signifying 
'W  irtuoua  •  admudBtraitlon." 
Oiijg^naily  imported  from  Chi- 
na, the  tohutei  meant  nothing 
more  than  a  temporary  remis- 
sion of  taxes  in  times  of 
distress.  But  during  the  financial  straits  to  which  the  country  was  retiuced 
after  the  Mongol  invasion,  the  Hojo  deemed  it  necessary  to  afford  relief 
to  landowners  who  had  mortgaged  their  property,  and  thus,  in  1297,^  a  law— 
lohuMd-rei — was  enacted,  providing  that  eviction  for  debt  must  not  be  enfoioed« 
Under  the  Ashikaga,  the  iokusei  received  a  still  wider  import.  It  was  inUeipreted 
as  including  all  debts  and  pecuniary  obligations  of  any  kind^  In  other  words^ 
the  promulgation  of  a  lokusei  ordinance  meant  that  ail  debtors,  then  and  there, 
obtained  complete  relief.  The  law  was  not  construed  exactly  alike  eveiywhere. 
Thus,  in  Nara  a  debtor  must  dischargo  one-thin!  of  his  obligation  before  claiming 
exemption,  and  elsewiiere  a  nominal  sum  had  to  be  jiaid  for  rc  lease.  Naturally, 
legislation  so  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principli's  of  integrity  led  to  tiugrant 

abuses.   Forced  by  riotous  mobs,  or  constrained  by  his  own  needsj,  the  Mutq-  , 
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madri  iUgun  issued  MuMi  edicts  agunmiUl  egiun,  inoUErins  the.hot  indignatkie 
of  the  creditor  class  and  disturfaiiig  the. whole  economie  baaia  of  society.  Yoshi- 
masa  in»  oonapieuofiisly  leeklsss;  he.put  the  tohmi  sysfcem  into  force  ibiiteen 
times* 

EXTRAVAGANCE  AND  INCOMPETENCE  OF  YOSHI&fASA 

It  Ls  stated  in  the  records  of  the  Onin  era  (1467-1469)  that  Yushimasa 
subordinated  hia  duties  altogether  to  his  pleasures,  and  that  his  thoughts  seemed 
to  tnm  wholly  on  banquets  and  ffitea.  His  falrouiites,  especially  femaks,  had 
the  control  of  afiaire  and  were  the  final  arhitecs  in  all  ini|Poitant  mattenk  Thas^ 
a  domain  which  had  been  in  the  luadiainitedpoesession  of  :a  family  for  generations 
might  be  alienated  in  favour  of  any  claimant  sufficiently  unscrupulous  and  sufik 
ciently  rich  to  "  commend  "  hia  title,  and  a  judgment  delivered  by  a  court  of  law 
in  the  moniii^tr  was  liable  to  be  reversed  in  the  evening  by  the  fiat  of  the  ladies 
in  the  Muromachi  "palace."  Stability  of  policy  had  no  existence.  In  a  period 
ol  twenty-four  years  (1444-1468),  three  sentences  onch  of  punishment  and 
pui  iion  were  pronounced  in  tlie  case  of  the  iiataiieyaniui  iauiily,  uud  in  twenty 
years,  Yosfaikado  and  ¥osliitofdiii  of  ther  E9iib»  se|yt  were  each  punishedi  and 
pardoned  three  tunes.  -  Jn,  Kyoto  it  became  a  current  saying  that  loyal  acto; 
not  evil  deeds,  were  penalised,  and  tfao  truth  of  the  comment  found  confirmation 
in  t|ie  case  of  an  official,  Kumagaya,  who  was  dismissed  from  his  post  and 
deprived  oC  his  |HN>perty  fix  venturing  to  memorialise  the  Mgun  in  a  critical 
manner. 

These  same  records  of  the  Onin  year-period  also  mik;  <  lear  that  one  of  the 
factors  chiefly  responsible  for  the  disturbance  was  Yo^lunuisa's  curious  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  burdens  of  the  people.  K\  en  one  grand  cerenoony  in  the 
course  ol  from  fivei  to  nx  yean  eoffieed  to  empty  the  citiaenB'poekets*  But  in 
Yoshimasa's  time  there  were  nine  of  such  Igtes  in  five  years,  and  four  of  them 
had  no  warrant  whatever  e3coept  pleasure  seeking  —  as  a  performatioe  of  the 
Sarugaku  mime  on  an  immense  scale;  a  fiower-viewing  party;  an  al-fresco 
entertainment,  and  a  visit  to  the  cherry  blossoms.  On  each  of  these  occasions 
the  court  officials  and  the  military  men  had  to  pawn  their  estates  and  sell  their 
heirlooms  in  order  to  supply  them.^elves  with  sufficiently  gorgeous  robes,  and  the 
sequel  was  the  inii)ositi()u  of  house  taxes  and  land  tuxes  so  heavy  that  the 
provincial  farmers  often  found  vagrancy  more  lucrative  than  agricultural 
industi^.  Pawnshops  were  mercilessly  nuilcted.  In  the  days  of  Yoshimitsu, 
they  were  taxed  at  each  of  the  four  seasons;  in  Yoisdrinori 's  time  the  same  imposts 
were  levied  once  a  month,  and  under  Yoshimasa's  rule  the  pawnbrokers  had  to 
pay  nine  times  in  November,  1406,  and  eight  times  in  December  of- the  same  year. 

Even  after  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  ex[if!^geration,  natural  in  the  prcs- 
rncc  of  such  extra  variance,  there  remains  enoujjh  to  convict  Yoshimasa  of 
.soiiii  thins  like  a  mania  for  luxury.  He  built  for  himself  a  residence  so  splendid 
that  il  went  by  the  name  of  the  Palace  of  Flowers  (Hana  no  Gosho)  and  of  materi- 
als so  costly  that  the  outlay  totalled  six  hundred  thousand  strings  of  cash;^  and 
he  built  for  his  mother,  Shigeko,  a  mansicai  concerning  which  it  is  recorded  that 
two  of  the  sliding  doors  for  the  interior  cost  twenty  thousand  strings.'  Yet 
at  time  s  this  same  Yoshilnasa  was  reduced  to  such  straits  for  money  that  we 
read  of  iiim  borrowing  five 'hundred  "strings"  on  the  security  of  his  armour,  to 
pay  for  a  parturition  chamber. 

The  Palace  of  Flir,v<'r<  <-:\m<^  into  existence  in  1459,  just  on  the  eve  of  a  period 
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of  natural  calamities  which  culminated  in  famine  and  pestilence.  In  1462,  these 
conditions  were  at  their  worst.  From  various  provinces  people  flocked  to  the 
capital  seckmg  food,  and  deaths  from  starvation  became  frequent  in  the  city. 
A  Buddhist  priest,  Gwana,  constructed  grass  huts  to  which  the  famished 
suflferers  were  carried  on  bamboo  stretchers  to  be  fed  with  soft,  boiled  millet. 
It  is  recorded  that,  during  the  first  two  months  of  1462,  the  number  of  persons 
thus  relieved  totalled  eightj'-two  thousand.  Another  Buddhist  priest  erected 
a  monument  to  the  dead  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  below  the  bridge,  GojO. 
They  aggregated  twelve  hundred.  Scores  of  corpses  received  no  burial,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  city  was  pervaded  with  a  shocking  effluvium. 

But  even  the  presence  of  these  horrors  does  not  seem  to  have  sobered  the 
Muromachi  profligate.  The  costly  edifices  were  pushed  on  and  the  pK'ople'a 
resources  continued  to  be  squandered.  Even  the  Emperor,  Go-Hanazono,  was 
sufficiently  shocked  to  compose  a  couplet  indirectly  censuring  Yoshimasa,  and 
a  momentary  sense  of  shame  visited  the  sybarite.  But  only  momentary.  We 
find  him  presently  constructing  in  the  mansion  of  his  favourite  retainer,  Ise 
Sadachika,  a  bath-house  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  time,  a  bath-house  where 
the  bathers  were  expected  to  come  robed  in  the  most  magnificent  costumes. 
One  of  the  edifices  that  formed  part  of  his  palace  after  his  retirement  from  active 
life,  in  1474,  was  a  "Silver  Pavilion"  intended  to  rival  the  "Golden  Pavilion" 
of  his  ancestor,  Yoshimitsu.  During  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  —  he  jdied 
in  1490  —  he  patronized  art  with  a  degree  of  liberality  that  atones  for  much  of 
his  previous  profligacy.  In  tho  halls  of  the  Jisho-ji  monastery,  constructed  on  a 
grand  scale  as  his  retreat  in  old  age,  he  collected  chefs  d'ceuvre  of  China  and 
Japan,  so  that  the  district  —  Higashi-yama  —  where  the  building  stood  became 
to  all  ages  a  synonym  for  choice  specimens,  and  there,  too,  he  instituted  the  tea 
ceremonial  who.se  votaries  were  thenceforth  recognized  as  the  nation's  arbitri 
elegantiarum.  Landscape  gardens  also  occupied  his  attention.  Wherever,  in 
province  or  in  capital,  in  shrine,  in  temple,  in  private  house,  or  in  official  residence, 
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floj  quilntiy  ibft^  iodc  of  tneturoHitte  Ueet  wrn  found,  Hum  liimedmtrty 

requisitioned  for  the  park  o!  Hi^ashi*jaina-<kmo,  as  men  then  called  Yoshimasa, 
and  under  the  durection  of  a  trio  of  great  artists,  So-ami,  Gei-ami,  and  No-ami, 
thorp  prfw  up  a  plaisancf  of  unprccrdcnt^'d  hcnTity,  concfTninp:  winoh  :i  poet  of 
the  time  wrote  that  "rvcry  bre^e  tx>min^  thciK  t  \v:ilt(  (l  the  pcrfuinc  of  tea." 
The  pastimes  of  "hsieamg  to  incense,"  ot  liorai  arrungement,  of  ihe  tiramatic 
mime,  and  of  the  parlour  farce  were  all  practised  with  a  zest  which  provoiLed 
the  astonishment  even  of  .contemporary  anmilists. 

All  this  contributed  materially  to  educate  the  nation's  artistic  faculties,  but 
the  «08t  marmom  Aad*  the  iMMen  of  -iiitation  oovrssiioadnily  hsavyi  It 
iMMMinder  thAi  fiotticial  pressure  that  Yoshimasa  approaejUbd  the^Ming  empsrar 
setikUig  pecuniary  aid.  Thrice  the  shdgun'a  applications  ware  successful,  and 
fhn  fimoimts  thii«?  ohtnirifM?  .are  said  to  have  tofnllfd  tliree  hundred  thousand 
sti  liius  of  r;i-ti  ('(iinvaienl  of  CinO.OOO,  or  $2.2o(i,()OUJ.  His  requests  are  said 
to  iiavc  assumed  tlie  guise  of  MiijKuls  in  behalf  of  famine-«tricken  people,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  presents  were  devoted  to  that  purpose, 
t^artial  apologists  for  Yoshimasa's  inf atuatioa  nre  not  muttingi  Tbua,  H  is 
alleged  that  he  ^was  hmary*  of- -failure  to  Toforin  the  achniriisteation;-  rthat  the 
eomilition<  tsad  confasioh  of  sboiet j  indnoett  him  to  seek  eonsolation  in  iast; 
^at  outside  the  precincts  of  hill  ^Mtlace  he  was  restrained  by  the  provincial  mag» 
nateSrEnd  inside  he  had  to  obey  the  dictation  of  his  wife,  Tomi,  of  her  brother, 
Kat«nTiiit^ii,  and  of  his  own  favourite  paijo,  Isc  Sadachika,  80  that  only  in  his 
tea  reunions  mu\  hi''  private  theatricals  eould  a  -ambiance  of  independence  be 
obtained;  that  ins  onicra  were  not  obeyed  or  his  injunctions  resrpcnted  by  any 
save  the  artists  he  had  gathered  around  him,  and  that  in  gratifying  ins  luxuiious 
tastes,  he  followed  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  Yoshimitsu.  a.But  such  ex- 
culpations amount  to  saying  that  he  was  an  essentially  weak  man,  the  sbkye  of 
his  surroundings. 


The  lawlessness  of  the  time  and  the  indifference  with  which  the  shdgun's 
mandates  were  treated  find  ilhistration  in  the  story  of  tlie  KwantO.  When 
(1439)  Mochiuji  perished,  the  only  member  of  his  family  that  survived  was  his 
five-year-old  son,  Shigeuji.  This  child  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
MwiduMbhi.  '  It  ivifl  be  Temembered  <  that  Uesogl  -  Noriaane,:  Umentmg  bit 
unwiUing  share  hi  Moehinji'e  deelmc^ioa,  had  :estared '  religian.  His  sooy 
Noritada,  was  then  appointed-  to  act  as  manager  (sftiln^)  to  Shigeuji,  his 
colleague  being  Uesugi  Al^ftMB  (Ogigayatsu  Uesugi).  But  the  Yuki  family, 
who  had  given  shelter  to  two  sons  of  Moehinji,  ohjeeted  to  how  their  heads  to  the 
Uesup;i,  and  ])ersuaded  Shiji;euji  to  have  Noritada  killed.  Therefore,  the 
partisans  of  the  murrlerod  man  placed  themselves  \mder  the  banner  of  his 
brother,  Fusaaki,  and  having  received  a  commipsion  from  Muromaclii  as  well 
as  a  powerful  contingent  of  troops  under  Imagawa  Noritada,  they  marched  in 
great  loioe  against  Kamakura  from-Kfttsoke,  Kasusa,  and  Eehigo. 

'  Kamakura  was  wett-nig)!  ledneed  to-mids,  btit  Shigeuji  letiied  to  the  fortfem 
of  Koga  in  Shimosa,  and  his  oauee  against  the  Uesugi  was  espoused  by  the  eight 
families  of  Chiba,  Koymna,  Satomi,  Shtake,  Oda,  Yoki,  Utsunomiya,  and  Nasu, 
thenceforth  known  as  the  ** eight  generals"  of  the  Kwanto.  Ap;ainst  sueh  a 
league  it  was  difficult  to  operate  stieeessfully.  IVFa'^ritomo,  a  younger  brot!uT  of 
Yoshimasft,  built  for  himself  a  fortre^  at  Horigoe,  m  Izu,  which  was  thpreatter 
known  as  Horigoe  Qosho  (the  Horigoe  Palace),  Shigeuji  in  his  castle  of  Koga  being 
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deeigiiated  Koga  KiM  (the  Koga  Mgm).   Castle  building  acQuiitd  firom  (his 

time  greatly  increased  vogue.  Uesugi  Moohitomo  fortified  Kawagoe  in  Musashi ; 
Ota  Sulvenaga  (called  also  Dokan),  a  vassal  of  the  Ogigayatsu  Uesugi,  built  at 
Yedo  a  fort  destined  to  have  \\or!d-wide  celebrity,  and  his  father,  Sukt  ki-^o, 
entrenched  Iwatsuki  in  the  same  province  of  Musashi.  Thus  the  KwantO 
became  the  arena  of  warring  factions. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  OSIN  WAR 

We  now  arrive  at  a  chapter  of  Japanese  history  infinitely  perplexing  to  the 
reador.  It  is  generally  called  \  ho  Qnin  War  because  the  striif^gle  described  com- 
menced in  the  year-period  of  that  name,  but  whereas  the  Omn  period  lasted 
only  two  years  (1407-1469),  the  Onin  War  continued  for  eleven  years  and  caused 
shocking  destruction  of  life  and  property.  When  war  is  spoken  of,  the  mind 
naturally  conjectures  a  struggle  between  two  or  perhaps  three  powers  for  a 
cauae  Uuit  is  nspeetable  from  aoms  poiate  d  view.  But  in  tbe  Oftin  War  a 
score  of  oombataats  were  engagsd,  and  the  motive  was  invariably  persoKu4 
ambition.  It  has  been  deembed  above  that  when  the  Ashikaga  chief,  Takaujit 
undertook  to  re-establish  the  Minamoto  Bakvfu,  he  essayed  to  overcome 
opposition  by  persuasion  rather  than  by  force.  Pursuing  that  policy ,  he  bestowed 
immense  estates  upon  those  that  yielded  to  him,  so  that  in  time  there  came  into 
existence  holders  of  lands  more  extensive  than  those  bcloiif^ing  to  the  shogun 
himself.  Thus,  while  the  landed  states  of  the  Muromachi  shogun  measured 
only  15,798  M  \  there  wete  no  Jem  than  eight  dadmyS  more  tiebly  endowied. 
They  were: — 

Daimyo  '  Area  of  Estates  in  cko  (3  acres) 

(1)  Yanada  Takasuke  32,083 

(2)  Upsugi  Akis^Mla  27, 239 

(3)  Ouclii  Mochiyo  25, 435 

(4)  Hosokawa  Katstimoto  »  24, 465 

if))    Shiba  Mochitane  23,576 

(6)  y^ij.'iki  Takayori    16, 872 

(7)  Hat  akeyama  Yoahioari  ,  16, 801 

(8)  Sasaki  Mochikiyo  16,726 

If  we  examine  the  list  still  more  minutely,  we  find  no  less  than  twenty«two 
lUniUes,  each  of  whose  estates  was  equal  to,  or  larger  than,  one-half  oC  the  Muro- 
madii  manom.  Some  fanuUes  .eonsiflted  of  several  branches  whose  aggregate 

properties  rcpres«Tited  an  immense  area.  This  was  notably  the  case  of  the 
Yamana;  th*  ir  five  branches  held  lands  totalling  45,788  cho.  The  owners  of 
such  estates  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  high  constables  (shugo).  Thus 
Yamana  Sozcn,  as  the  high  constable  of  liar  una  province,  held  administrative 
authority  in  fourteen  districts  covering  an  area  of  10,414  cAd,  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  expanse  of  his  fief,  namely,  8016  chd,  we  get  a  total  nearly  equal  to 
the  manors  of  Hosokawa  Katsumoto.  Again,  Shiba  Yoshitoshi,  in  addition  to 
owning  10,816  cAo,  officiated  as  tandcd  of  Kyushu,  which  gave  him  jurisdiction 
over  another  extent  of  106,553  chd,  though  it  is  true  that  his  authority  was  defied 
in  the  provinces  of  Satsuma  and  Osumi.  The  military  ownerof  oneof  these  great 
estates  levied  a  revenue  on  a  scale  which  will  be  presently  discussed,  but  the 
high  constable  was  nominally  empowered  to  collect  and  transmit  only  such 
taxes  as  were  payable  to  the Bakufu,  namely,  the  "iniiitary  dues"  {bukc-yaku)  aiid 
the '  'f ajmen '  dues"  {hyakitsho-yak-u) ,  whereof  the  former  were  originally  iwseased 
(*AdbffattliattiiaeM|iraMkMdtaana  Itianow2K«onw.}  ' 
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at  two  per  eeiit,«od  rabteqiiffniklsr  raned  to  five  per  cent.,  of  afamiljr ineoine;  and 

the  latter  varied  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  a  homestead 's  eBsndngf^  80  long 
aa  a  high  constable  or  a  tandai  was  loyal  to  the  Bakufu,  the  latter  raceived  the 

appointed  quota  of  imposts;  but  in  times  of  insurrection,  the  skugo  or  landni 
appropriated  to  his  own  purposes  the  proceeds  alike  of  the  buk^-^i/akM  and  the 
hyakitshd-yahi. 

Not  merely  inequalities  of  wealth  operated  to  produce  political  unrest.  It 
has  also  to  be  noted  that  each  great  military  family  supported  a  body  of  armed 
letainm  wlioei  Mrvieea  were  at  aU  times  available;  further,  we  must  remember 
that  the  long  War  of  tfaeDynattiea  had  ednoated  a  widespread  spirit  of  figfatin^ 
whi(di  the  dcbiUty  of  the  Ashtkaga  Bakufu  enconragad'  to  action.  The  Onin 
disturbance  had  its  origin  in  disputes  aiboiit  inheritance.  It  has  been  recorded 
that  the  hi^jh  post  of  kwanryd  (governor-general)  in  the  Muromachi  polity  was 
filled  by  a  member  of  one  of  three  families,  the  Hosokawa,  the  Uatakeyama,  and 
the  Siiiba.  The  Hosokawa  were  the  mast  powerful,  and  had  for  representative 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  an  administrator,  Katsumoto,  who  to 
extensive  erudition  aud  a  profound  knowledge  of  medicine  added  very  exception-^ 
al  gifts  of  Bfiateeraft  and  organising  alnltty*  The  Batakeyama  had  for  head 
Mocfaiknni,  called  also  Tokuhon,  a  man  of  parts;  and  it  happened  that  the  rival 
ffunily  of  Yainana  was  led  by  Mochitoyo,  or  SOsen,  whOf-oa-aecount  of  his  power- 
ful  physi(]ue,  shaved  head,  and  peculiar  complexion,  sometimeB  received  the 
name  of  the  "Red  Monk"  {Aka-nyudU), 

Tokuhon  being  without  a  Irjiitimnte  pon.  adopted  his  nephew,  Masanaga, 
but  subsequently  desired  to  secure  the  succession  10  oshtnari,  a  fon  borne  to 
him  by  a  concubine.  This  change  was  not  viewed  with  eriuaniraity  by  all  the 
vassals  of  Tokuhon,  and  to  solve  the  problem  the  latter  appealed  to  the  sltogufif 
Yolidumasa,  who  authoriaed  the  death  of  Masanaga.  Tokuhon,  in  bis  capacity 
of  kwamr^fdf  natttriUly-had  much  weight  with  the  MguM,  but  YoiAttnusa's  con- 
duet  on  that  occasion  raiist  be  attributed  mainly  to  a  laiaaet'oUer  mood  which  he 
had  then  developed,  and  which  impelled  him  to  follow  the  example  set  by  tbe 
Imperial  Court  in  earlier  times  by  leaving  the  military  families  in  the  provinces 
to  fight  their  own  battles.  Masanaga  sought  succour  from  Hosokawa  Kat.su- 
moto,  and  that  magnate,  welcoming  the  opportunity  of  avenging  an  old  injury 
at  the  hands  of  the  Hatake^^ama,  laid  siege  to  the  man;^iou  of  Tt)kuhon,  who 
barely  escaped  with  his  hfe,  his  son,  Yashmari,  fleeing  to  the  fortress  of  W'akae,. 
in  Kawadn,  wfaenide  he  was  pdesently  driven  by  the  fovces  of.  Katsumoto  and 
SOaen,  then  acting  in  conjunctien  bttt  destined  afterwards  to  beoome  bitter 
enemies. 

The  9hSgun  t:  10  to  his  complacent  policy,  now  recognized  Masanaga  as  head 
of  the  house  of  Hatakeyama,  Tokuhon  having  just  died  (1455).  But  Yosliinari 
did  not  acquiesce.  In  1456,  h<'  marched  witli  a  Kawachi  army  against  Masa- 
naga, and  a  deadly  strnggie  was  barely  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  the 
shngun.  Thenceforth,  the  Hatakeyama  became  divided  into  two  families, 
Masanaga 's  branch  being  the  more  powerful,  but  Yoshinari  obtaiumg  favour  at 
Muromachi  and  being  nominated  kwanryd*  Owing,  however,  to  some  petty 
causes^  the  Mgun*a  good-will  was  subsequently  estranged,  and  Yoshinari  had 
to  flee  from  Kj^dto,  pursued  by  Masanaga,  who  now  held  a  coonnisdion  from 
Muromachi  to  kill  him.  A  seven-years'  fight  (1460-1467)  ensued  in  Kawachi 
and  Yamato.  Yoshinari  displayed  greatly  superior  skill  as  a  strategist,  and 
finally  Yamana  S6zen,  who  had  always  entertnined  a  good  opinion  of  him  even 
while  opposing  his  suocessiiNi  at  the  outset,  openly  espoused  Yoehii^i^|s^^u^^ 
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The  immediate  reButt  was  that  Masanaga,  who  had  been  named  kwanryd  in 
1464,  had  to  ^ve  way  to  Steen'a  noounee,  Shiba  YoahikadOy  aadfoaod  himaBif 

in  deadly  peril. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  recall  the  murder  of  the  sh&gun  Yoshinon,  in  1441. 
That  crime  bad  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the  Akamatsu  family,  the  direct  agent  of  its 
overthrow  being  the  united  forces  of  Hosokawa,  Takeda,  and  Vamana.  There 
were  no  bonck  of  gemnae  friendship  between  the  Hoaoicawa  chief,  Kotsmnoto, 
and  Yaniana  SOsen.  Their  tmion  wa«  primarily.  d\»  to  KatBumoto  'a  amlntion. 
He  desired  to  break  the  power  of  Hatakeyama  Tokuhon,  and  witk  that  ultimate 
object  he  oourted  the  alliance  of  Sozen,  giving  his  owndau|^ter  to  the  latter  in 
marriafcc  and  himself  adopting  Sozen's  son,  Koretoyo.  Thus,  the  two  chiefs 
were  subsequently  found  .ictin*:;  torrr  thcr  .ipriiinst  Tokuhon's  attempt  to  substi- 
tute his  son, albeit  illcgilimute,  fur  ins  nephew,  us  heir  to  the  Hatakeyama  estates. 
Neither  Katsumoto  nor  Sozen  cared  anything  about  the  succession  itself.  Their 
object  was  simply  to  crush  the  Hatakeyama;  and  Sozen,  who  never  relied  on 
aismnent  wbm  force  was  applicable,  lost  no  time  in  atttadking  Tokitbon  and 
driving  lum  from  his  burning  mansion,  as  baa  been  -abaeady  stated.  Itom  the 
legal  consequences  of  that  violence,  Sdzen  was  saved  by  Katsumoto'a  intereefr* 
sion  at  Muromachi,  and  tlie  alliance  (1454)  between  the  Hosokawa  and  the 
Yamana  seemed  stronger  than  ever  But  Sozen  did  not  greatly  trust  his  crafty 
ally,  with  who^e  iz:ifts  of  political  strntetxy  he  was  well  acquainted.  He  snspocted 
Katsumoto  of  a  design  to  restore  tiie  fortimes  of  the  once  powerful  Akaniatsu 
family,  and  he  began  to  muster  fore(\s  for  the  great  struggle  which  he  anticipated. 
Therefore  it  was  that,  in  1407,  as  shown  above,  he  not  only  espou.sed  the  cause 
of  Hatakeyama  Yoshinori/  in  whom  he  recognised  an.  able  ci4>tatn,  but  also 
championed  Sluba  Yoabikado. 

With  regard  to  this  latter,  it  is  neceasary  to  recognize  that  he  also  figured  in 
a  succession  dispute.  The  great  family  of  Shiba  being  without  a  direct  heir, 
a  relative  was  appointed  to  the  headship  in  1452.  This  successor,  Yoshitoshi, 
attempting  to  enforce  the  acquiescence  of  one  of  his  vitssals,  was  defeated  and 
became  a  fugitive,  a  successor,  Yoshikado,  being  nominated  by  the  Shiba  vas.sals. 
But  a  sister  of  the  fugitive  subsequently  married  the  shogim's  favourite,  ise 
Sadachika,  and  through  her  influence  the  shoyun  was  induced  (I4()(>)  to  recall 
YoslutoAi  and  to  declare  htm  rightful  head  «l  the  Shiba  family.  Yamana 
SOseni  who  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Yoahiteehi's  rival,  Yoafayiado, 
immediately  set  a  powerful  army  in  motion  for  Kydto^  and  the  alarmed  shogun 
(Yoshimasa)  not  only  recognized  Yoebikado  and  drove  out  Yoshitoshi,  but  abo 
nominated  the  former  to  be  kwanryd. 

From  this  grievously  complicated  st f>ry  the  facts  which  emerge  essentially 

and  conspicuously  arc:  first,  that  Yamaua  S5zen  now  occupied  the  position  of 

chanij)ion  to  representatives  of  the  two  great  families  of  Hatakeyama  and 

Shiba;  secondly,  that  the  rival  successors  of  these  families  looked  to  Hosokawa 

Katsumoto  for  aid ;  thirdly,  that  the  relationa  betw<aen  SOsen  sad  Kateumoio  had 

become  veiy  strained,  and  fourthly,  that  the  issue  at  stake  in  every  case  was 

never  more  lofty  than  personal  ambition.  The  succession  to  the  shOgunate 

aJMi  was  in  dispute.    Yoshimasa,  being  childless,  desind  to  adopt  as  his  heir  his 

younger  brother  who  had  entered  rehgion  under  the  name  of  (lijin.    The  latter 

declined  the  honour  until  Yoshimasa  swore  that  were  a  son  subsequently  bom 

to  him  it  should  h>e  made  a  priest  but  never  a  ahngun.    Gijin  then  took  the  name 

of  Yosliiuii,  and  wa-  for  a  time  reeognized  as  heir-apparent,  Hosokawa  Kat;>uiiio- 

to  being  appmnted  manager  {shitsuji).    Presently,  however,  the  siuiiiun  s 
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maort,  Toiai,  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  YosfaUum,'  and  tbe  mother  penuaded 
Yoflhhiuuui  to  contrive  that  her  son  should  supfilaiit  the  sometime  priest.  Of 
necessity,  the  aid  of  S6zen  was  sought  to  accomplish  this  scheme,  Katsumoto 
being  already  ofRrially  attached  to  Yoshimi.  The  Yf^miina  ohipf  roadily  assent- 
ed, and  thus  the  sit  uat  ion  n  ot  i  ved  its  final  element,  a  claimant  whose  right  rested 
cm  a  deliberateiy  violated  oath. 

By  tho  ^se  of  1406,  th6  two  great  protagonists,  Katsamoto  and  SOaen,  bad 
quietly  ooUected  in  KyCSto' armiea  estiooated  at  160,000  and  110,000  men,  re- 
spectively. The  shogun  attempted  to  limit  the  area  of  disturbance  by  ordering 
that  the  various  rival  inheritors  should  bo  l<>ft  to  fight  their  ovm  battles,  and  by 
annoiinfiiiiG:  that  whoever  struck  the  first  blow  in  their  behalf  would  be  prorlaimed 
a  rebel.  Such  injimctions  were  powerless,  however,  to  restrain  men  like 
Sozen.  In  February,  1467,  his  followers  attacked  the  former  kivfiunjo,  Hatake- 
yama  Matiaiiaga,  and  drove  him  from  the  capital.  Katsumoto  made  no  move, 
hmnvet;  be  Temained  mk  the  watch,  «oiifid^  that  thus  tbe  legitimacy  of  bb 
cause  would  obtain  veeognitioD.  In  fact,  tbe  M(fun  was  actually  under  guard 
of  tbe  Hosokawa  troops,  who,  being  encamped  on  the  east  and  north  of  Muro* 
machi,  received  tbe  name  of  tbe  Eastern  Army;  tbe  Yamana  forces,  which  were 
massed  on  the  west  and  south,  being  distinguished  as  the  Western  Army. 

It  was  e\ndent  that  if  either  side  retreated,  the  other  would  porforcp  ha 
acknowledjied  by  the  Bakufu,  and  both  were  reluctant  to  put  tiieir  fortunes  to 
the  final  test.  At  length,  early  in  July,  14G7,  a  potty  skirmish  prrojpitated  a 
gtineral  engagement.  It  was  inconclusive,  and  the  altitude  uf  nmiuai  observa- 
tion wae  resumed.  Two  months  kter  re-enforcements  reached  the  Western 
Aimy,  and  thereafter,  for  nearly  two  yearB,  Yictory  rested  with  tbe  Yamana. 
But  Katsumoto  clung  desperately  to  his  positkm.  Ky6to  was  reduced  almost 
completely  to  ruina,  tbe  Imperial  palace,  Buddhist  temples,  and  other  mansions 
being  laid  in  ashes,  countless  rare  works  of  art  being  destroyed,  and  the  Court 
nobles  and  other  civil  officials  boing  compelled  to  flf^.to  the  provinces  for  shelt(T. 
A  celebrated  pfX't  of  the  time  said  that  the  evening;  lark  soared  over  moors 
where  formerly  there  had  been  palaces,  and  in  the  Omn  Recor<l,<;  it  is  stated  thnt 
the  metropolis  became  a  den  for  foxes  and  wolves,  and  that  Imperial  mandates 
and  religious  doctrines  were  alike  unheeded. 

At  one  time  things  looked  as  though  the  ultimate  triumph  must  be  with 
SOsen.  But  what  Katsumoto  lacked  ui  military  ability  be  more  than  compen- 
sated in  statecraft.  Fh>m  tbe  outset  he  took  care  to  legalize  bis  cause  by  in- 
ducing the  Emperor  and  the  ex-Emperor  to  remove  to  Muromachi,  where  they 
wore  ffuarded  by  the  Hosokawa  troops,  and  the  defections  to  which  this  must 
ultimately  expose  Sozen's  ranks  were  supplfrncntc^d  by  fomenting  in  tl^^  f|r%- 
niaina  of  the  Yamana  and  their  allies  intrigues  which  necessitated  a  divrr-^i  a 
of  strength  from  the  Kyoto  campaij^i.  Curious  and  intricate  was  the  attitu<le 
of  the  Hosokawa  towaids  the  rival  aspirants  to  the  shSgunate.  Sozen's  aid, 
as  related  above,  bad  orighmlly  been  invoked  and  exercised  in  behalf  of  Yosbi- 
masa,  tbe'Mgm's  son  by  the  lady  Tomi; 

Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Yamana  leader  turning  bis  back  upon 
the  sometime  bonze,  Yoshimi,  in  October,  1469.  But  it  is  surprising  to  see 
him  openly  espouse  this  same  Yoshimi 's  cause  two  months  later.  The  fact  was 
that  80sen  might  not  choose.  He  had  been  outmanoeuvered  b35j^fe^H$&( 
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opponent,  who  now  held  complete  control  of  the  skagun,  and  who  not  only 
obtained  an  Imperial  decree  depriving  Yoshimi  of  his  ofiices,  but  also  contrived 
that,  early  in  1469,  the  latly  Tcnni's  four-year-old  son,  Yosliihina,  should  be 
officially  declared  heir  to  the  shogunate.  In  this  matter,  KatsumotAj  ai  wfte- 
face  had  been  ncai  iy  a**  signal  as  SOzeu  s,  for  the  former  was  Yoshimi 's  champion 
at  the  begizmiDg.  Henceforth  the  mr  assumed  the  character  of  a  struggle  for 
the  successioxL  to  the  shogunate.  The  crude  diplomacy  of  the  Yamana  leader 
was  unable  to  devise  any  effective  reply  to  the  spectacular  pageant  of  two 
sover(  igns,  a  9h6gun,  and  a  duly-elected  heir  to  the  sh5gunate  all  marshalled  on 
tlie  Ilosokawa  side.  Nothing  better  was  conceived  than  a  revival  of  the  South- 
ern dynasty,  which  iuid  ceased  to  be  an  active  factor  seventy-eight  years  previ- 
ously. But  this  farce  did  little  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Yamana.  By 
degrees  the  hostile  forces  withdrew  from  the  capital,  of  which  the  western  half 
(called  Saikyu)  alone  remained  intact,  and  the  strategy  of  the  hostile  leaders 
became  coocenied  chiefly  about  preserving  their  own  eoromiBsanat  or  deptWing 
the  epi^my  of  his. 

in  1472,  a  new  feature  was  introduced:  Hatakeyamik  joined  the  Eastern 
Army  by  order  of  the  shdgun,  Yoshimasa.  This  was  not  merely  a  great  acces- 
sion of  numerical  strength,  it  also  opened  the  road  to  the  north  where  the 
Hatakeyama  estates  lay,  and  thus  tlie  Eastern  Army  found  a  solution  of  the 
problem  wliich  dominated  the  situation  at  Kyoto  —  the  problem  of  i)ro\  isions. 
The  scale  of  success  now  swung  in  the  direction  of  Hosokawa  and  his  allies.  But 
still  no  crushing  victory  was  won,  and  meanwhile  the  war  had  continued  seven 
years,  with  immense  loss  of  life  and  treasure.  There  is  ovidenee  that  alike 
Katsumoto  and  SSsen  were  fain  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  1472,  but  duxint;  the 
long  struggle  conditions  had  developed  trhich  rendered  peace  diffioult.  In 
May,  1473,  Sdzen  died  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  in  less  than  a  month  by 
Katsumoto.  Still  the  struggle  went  on  in  a  desultory  way  until  December, 
1477,  when  the  Yamana  forces  burned  their  cantonments  and  witlidrew,  Yoshimi 
coming  to  terms  with  Miiromachi  and  retiring  to  Mino.  Peace  at  length  dawned 
for  Kyoto.  But  not  yet  for  the  provinces.  There  the  sword  was  not  iiumetliate- 
ly  sheathed.  In  Echizen,  Owari,  and  Totomi  the  great  Shiba  family  was 
subjected  to  weakening  onsets  by  the  Asakura^  the  Oda,  and  the  Imagawa. 
In  Kagat  the  Togaahi  house  was  divided  against  itself.  In  Kyushfi  there  were 
bitter  strujggles  between  the  Shimazu  and  the  I  to,  the  Sagara  and  the  Nawa, 
and  the  ^omo,  the  ShOni,  and  the  Ouehi*  -  C^inaliy,  Shinaao^  3imigB>  and 
Mikawa  were  all  more  or  less  convulsed. 

YOSHmiSA  ' 

In  1474,  Yoshimasa  retired  from  ofBce  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  his  nine- 
year-old  son,  Yoshihisa^  succeeded  him  as  ahdgun,  the  kwtmryi  being  that 
Hatsk?yama  Yoshinarl  whoee  appearsnoe  in  the-  field  pnctically  tenainatod 
the  Omn  War.  The  dhogun  Yoshimasa  was  in  bis  thirty*niiith  year  at 
the  time  of  this  abdication,  and  he  survived  for  sixteen  years,  not  the  lea^ 
dis'Rij)ated  of  his  life,  in  which  he  instituted  costly  art  reunions  and  carried 
self-indul>ience  to  its  extreme.  During  these  years  Tomi  and  her  younger 
brotlicr,  ls;e  Sadachika,  acquired  such  influence  as  to  interfere  in  the  admin- 
istration, and  under  the  pretext  of  procuring  funds  to  rebuild  itie  palace  de- 
stroyed during  the  Onin  War,  they  restored  the  toll-gates  which  had  previously 
stood  at  the  (seyen  chief  entianoea  to  Ky5to,  appropriating  all  the  pmceedi. 
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The  young  Yoshihisa  rould  scarcely  fail  to  be  tainted  by  such  an  environ- 
ment. Much  to  his  credit,  however,  he  showed  sagacity  and  diligence,  eschew- 
ing his  father's  luxurious  habits,  studying  Uterature  and  military  art,  and 
taking  lessons  in  statecraft  from  the  ex-regent,  Ichijd  Kaneyoshi.  Very  early 
he  beeaine  fuiuliBr  with  BoenoB  of  Tiolsiioe,  for,  goadid  ta  mftdnees  by  the  taxes 
exacted  at  the  seven  toll-gates,  a  mob  of  the  metropolitati  eitisena  rose  in  arms, 
beat  off  the  troops  sent  to  quell  them  and  threatened  to  sack  the  city,  when, 
they  were  appeased  by  the  issue  of  a  tokitsei  ordinanoe,  which,  as  already  ex- 
plained, meant  the  remission  of  all  d(»l)ts  and  the  cancellation  of  all  financi£^l 
obligations.  Socialism  in  such  a  genial  form  appealed  not  only  to  the  nuisses 
but  also  to  Irufihi  who  had  pledged  their  property  as  security  for  loans  to  meet 
warlike  outlays  or  the  tit  laands  of  luxurious  extravagance. 

Ahke  in  the  home  provinces  and  in  distant  Kaga,  Koto,  EtchQ,  and  the 
aouth,  tekuati  riots  iiook  place.  Notably  incompatible  with  any  effident  exereiee 
ol  Hnromachi  anthority  was  the  independance  whieh  the  provincial  magnate 
had  now  kamed  to  display.  They  levied  what  taxes  they  pleased;  em^oyed 
the  proceeds  as  seemed  good  to  them ;  enacted  and  administeied  their  own  laws; 
made  war  or  peace  as  they  w^ished,  and  granted  estates  or  revenues  to  their 
va.ssals  at  will.  In  short,  the  buf^hi  had  gradually  constructed  for  thems(>lves  a 
full  suit  of  feudal  garments,  and  to  bring  them  onee  again  under  the  effective 
control  of  the  sovereign  or  the  shogan  was  almost  a  hopcli'ss  task.  Yoshihisa 
might  perhaps  have  refrained  from  attempting  it  had  the  empire  been  at  peace. 
Biit«  in  truth,  the  entire  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  cedtury-long  struggle  com- 
pared with  which  ' the  Onin  War  proved  * -bagatelle.  The  mutterings  of  the 
storm  made  themselves  very  audible  during  the  years  of  Yoshihisa 's 
early  manhood .  The  Uesuc^  septs,  and  the  Hojo  and  the  Satomi,  were  fighting 
in  the  K\vanto;  the  western  provinces,  the  central  provinces,  and  Kyfishu  were 
the  scenes  of  constant  conflicts,  and  no  prospect  of  tranquillity  presented  itself. 
Yoshihisa  detemiincd  to  undertake  the  work  of  subjugating  the  whole  country 
as  Yoritomo  liad  done,  effectually  and  as  Takauji  had  done  partially.  But  he 
died  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  when  engaged  in  conducting  a  campaign  against 
the  Bokkaktt  branch  of  the  Sasaki  family,in  Omi  province;  a  campaign  which 
but  loc  his  death  wonld  certainly  have  beoi  successftiL  > 

■  • 

4  .  »  •  ■ 

YOSHITANE  '  " 

Y'oshihisa,  whose  death  took  place  in  14S9,  left  no  son,  and  his  father,  the 
eX'Shdgun  Yosliimasa,  made  tardy  atonement  to  his  brother,  Yoshimi,  th(^ 
sometime  priest,  by  obtaining  the  higii  ofhce  of  shdgun  for  the  latter  s  son, 
Yoshitane,  a  youth  of  twenty-five.  In  the  following  year  Yoshimasa  died,  and, 
two  years  later  (1492),  Yoshitane  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  An  amy  to  re- 
'aome  the  Qmi  campaign  which  YoeluhMifs  death  had  mtemipted.  His  oppo- 
nent was  of  Jilinamoto  lineage,  head  of  the  Rokkaku  branch  of  the  Sasaki 
family,  whose  representative  in  the  days  of  the  Kamakura  Bakufu  had  been  high 
constable  of  four  provinces,  C)mi  Iztimo,  Aki,  and  Iwami. 

Tliat  tlie  shdgun,  Yoshihisa,  and  his  surc»»ssor,  Yoshitane,  turned  their 
weapons  so  resolutely  against  this  magnate  w;-.s  due  to  a  cause  illustrative  of  the 
abuses  of  the  era.  From  the  outset  the  Aslnkaga  sway  over  the  provinces  had 
been  a  vanishing  quantity,  and  had  disappeared  almost  entirely  during  the  Onin 
War.  ItotakM^dthewritof  thesoyereignorthe8l00(ftcease  to  run  in 
gions  outside  Kydto  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  also  the  taxes,  thoni^  duly 
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collected,  did  not  find  their  way  to  the  coffers  of  either  Muromachi  or  the  C^urt. 
jSAu^o  there  stiU  existed,  and  and  hokutM;  bat  n^tber  high  copatabfa  nor 
bmdHBteward  nor  civil  governor  acted  as  practical  reprawntaiive  of  any  CenifBl 
Qovenunent:  each  functioned  for  his  own  hand,  swallowing  up  for  his  own  use, 
or  for  inclusion  in  some  local  fief,  the  manors  which  had  once  been  the  .property 
of  the  State  or  of  the  Court  nobility. 

It  wfis  evidently  of  prime  necessity  from  the  Muromachi  point  of  view  that  a 
state  of  ailairs  which  crippled  the  ahogun  by  inipoverishijig  iiiin  should  be 
remedied.  Sasaki  Takayori,  head  of  the  Rokkaku  house,  was  a  con.spicuous 
product  of  his  time.  He  had  seized  ilic  luuuors  of  nearly  fifty  landowners  in 
the  province  of  Omi,  and  to  punish  bb  aggreanons  signally  would  furnish  a  useful 
object  lesson.  That  was  done  effectually  by  Yosbitam'a  genends,  and  Sasaki 
had  to  flee  from  Omi.  But  the  young  Mffun  's  triumph- was  short  lived.  He 
alIow(  d  himself  to  be  drawn  by  Hatakeyama  Masanaga  into-  a  private  feud. 
We  have  already  seen  this  Masanaga  enpiagcd  w[th  Yoshinari  in  a  struggle  for 
the  Hatakeyama  succession  on  the  eve  of  the  Onin  War.  Yoshinari  was  no 
longer  alive,  but  he  had  bequeathed  to  his  son,  Yoshitoya,  a  heritage  of  resent- 
ment against  Masanaga,  and  the  latter,  who  now  held  the  post  of  kwamnjo  for 
the  fourth  time,  induced  the  shOyun  to  order  an  attack  upon  Yoshitoyo  in  the 
provinces  of  Kii  and  Kawaohi.  But  Yoshitoyo  managed  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
lecently  discomfited  Sasaki,  of  the  soldiermonks  of  Kfifuku-gi,  and,  above  «11, 
of  Hosokawa  Masamoto,  son  of  Hatakeyama  Masanaga 's  old  opponent,  Hoso- 
kawa  Katsumoto.  With  these  co-operated  the  Yamaaa,  thelsshfld,  and  other 
septs,  so  that  Yoshitane  found  himself  between  two  powerful  armies,  one  in 
Kyoto,  the  other  in  Kii.  In  the  sequel*  Masanaga  committed  suicide,  and  the 
sAotftm,  Yoshitano,  escaped  to  Suwo. 

Y09HIZUMI  AND  YOSHIHARIT  ' 

Hosokawa  Masamoto  was  now  master  of  the  situatiojd  in  I^Fflto.  It  was  for 
him  to  nominate  a  new  shdgun  in  lieu  of  the  fugitive  Yoshitane.  He  went  to 
the  Kwanto  for  a  candidate.  In  1461,  Masatomo,  brother  of  Yosbimasa,  had 

been  nominated  governor-general  (kwanryd)  of  the  eight  eastern  provinces. 
His  son,  Yosliizumi,  was  chosen  by  Hosokawa  to  rule  at  Muroniurlii,  and 
Hosokawa  himself  became  kwufintd.  The  new  shogun  held  office  in  name  only; 
all  administrative  power  was  usurped  by  the  hcanryo  and  his  nominees.  Now, 
as  Hosokawa  i^iasamuto  practised  asceticism  for  the  better  pursuit  of  necroman- 
cy, in  which  he  was  a  beUevcr,  he  had  no  offspring.  Therefore  be-adoptsd  tbvee 
sons:  the  first,  Sumiyuki,  being  the  child  of  the  regtot,  F^jiwaia  Masamoto;  the 
second  and  thitd,  Sumimoto  and  Takakuni,  b^ng  kmsmen  ol  bia  own. .  The 
first  of  these  i  li  i  <  ^^  as  entrusted  to  Kasai  Motocbika;  the  last  two  wcfc  placed 
in  the  care  of  Miyoshi  Nagateru.  These  guardians  were  Hosokawa 's  principal 
vas?nl<  in  Shikoku,  where  thfv  presently  became  deadly  rivals.  iMotoelnka, 
lu Til  ving  that  Hosokawa 's  ultmiate  intention  was  to  elevate  Sumimoto  to  the 
shogunate,  in  whicli  event  the  latter 's  guardian,  Nagateru,  would  obtain  a 
large  access  of  |>owt  r,  compassed  the  murder  of  Hosokawa,  the  kwunryo,  and 
proclaimed  Sumiyuki  head  of  the  Hosokawa  house.  Thereupon  Miyobhi  Naga- 
teru moved  up  from  Shikoku  at  the  bead  of  a  strong  army,  and,  after  a  fierce 
conflict,  Motocbika  and  Sumiyuki  were  killed,  and  Sumimoto,  then  in  his 
eleventh  year,  became  chief  of  the  Hosokawa  family^  receiving  also  the  office  of 
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The  Motochika  faction,  however,  though  defeated,  were  not  destroyed. 
They  conceived  the  plan  of  reinstating  the  shogun,  Yoshitane,  then  a  fugitive 
in  tlie  province  of  Suwo,  and  of  securing  the  oitice  of  kwanryo  for  Takakuni, 
third  son  (by  adoption)  of  the  lata  Hosokawa  Masanioto.  The  powerful 
Ouchi  sept,  which  had  its  manors  in  Suwo,  espoused  the  conspiracy,  and  escorted 
Yofihitane  io  Kyoto  wHfa  »  great  anuy,  the  neolt  beiiig  that  the  shogun,  Yosbi- 
sumiy  had  to  flee  to  Omi ;  that  Yesfattaae  took  his  place,  and  that  Ouohi  Yoahioki 
became  deputy  kwanryo. 

These  thim^  happened  in  1508.  Thenceforth,  the  great  protagonists  in  the 
Ky6to  arena  were  the  two  factions  of  the  Hosokawa  house,  led  by  Sumimoto  and 
Takakuni,  respectively;  the  former  championing  the  cause  of  the  shogun,  Yoshi- 
zumi,  and  in  alliance  with  the  Miyoshi;  the  latter  supporting  the_sAd^n,  Yosbi- 
tane,  and  ^uded  by  the  Ouchi.  One  reverse  befell  the  Yoshitnne-Ouchi  combina- 
tion, but  they  quickly  recovered  from  iL,  and  Irum  1508  until  1516  a  gleam  of 
peace  and  prosperity  shone  once  moie  in  KyZ&to  under  the  administration  of 
Ouchi  Yoshioki,  who  governed  with  skill  and  impartiality^  and  w^ose  influence 
seemed  likely  to  restore  the  best  days  of  the  Bakufu,  But,  in  1518,  he  was  re- 
called  to  his  province  by  an  attack  from  the  shugo  of  Izumo,  and  by  financial  em- 
barrassment resulting  from  his  own  generosity  in  supplying  funds  to  the  Crown 
and  the  shdgitn. 

Hosokawa  Takakuni  now  became  kwanryo,  exercising  his  authority  with  a 
high  hand.  Then  the  bumimoto  branch  of  the  Hosokawa,  taking  advantac^e  of 
Ouchi  'a  absence,  mustered  a  force  in  Shikoivu  and  moved  against  Kyoto.  Taka- 
kuni found  himself  In  a  difficult  position.  In  the  capital  his  overbtering  conduct 
had  atienated  the  diHgutif  Yoshitane,  and  from  the  south  a  ho^e  army  was 
a|i|iroaeh]ng>  He  chose  Hy6go  for  battle-field,  and^  after  a  stout  fight,  was 
discomfited  and  fled  to  Ota,  the  position  of  kwanryo  being  bestowed  on  his  rival, 
Sumimoto,  by  the  shogun,.  In  a  few  months,  however,  Takakuni,  in  alliance 
with  the  Rokknkii  branch  of  the  Sasaki  family  under  Sadayori,  marched 
info  Kyoto  in  overwhelming  force.  Miyoshi  Nagatcru  retired  to  Chion-in, 
wiu  re  he  committed  suicide;  Sumimoto  fl(?d  to  Awa,  dying  there  a  few  months 
later,  and  Yo^Iutane,  after  brief  refuge  in  the  island  of  Awaji,  died  in  Awa,  m 
1523.  Thus,  Hosokawa  Takakuni  found  himself  supreme  in  Kyoto,  and  he 
lirooeedKl  t»  Jtppoitat  ^-shogun,  without  awaiting- the  demise  of  Yosbitane. 
Yoshisumi,  the  eleventh  Mffvn,  who,  as  related  above,  fled  fron-Kydto  in 
1508,  dying  three  j  ears  later  in  exile,  left  two  sons :  Yoshiharu,  whom  he  commit- 
ted to  the  charge  of  Akamatsu  Yoshimura,  and  Yoshikore,  whom  he  entrusted 
to  Hosokawa  Sumimoto.  In  1521,  Takakuni  invited  Yoshihani,  then  eleven 
years  old,  to  the  capital  and  procured  his  nomination  to  the  shOgunate. 

ANABCHT 

From  this  time  forward  the  copftiaiflli  grows  worse  ccmfouAd^d..  The 
Miyodd  of  Awa  are  fimmd  in  co^jpeiatiQii'  wHh  Yanamoto  Katahsm  espousing 
the  eanse  of  the  Mffun  younger  bnother,  Yoshikomi  jukd  of  Harumoto^  a  stm  lof 
Hosokawa  Sumimoto.  We  see  tins  combimatioa  ezpelluig  Yoshihani  and 

Takakuni  from  Kyoto,  and  we  see  the  fugitives  vainly  essaying  to  reverse  the 

situation.    Thereafter,  during  several  year?^,  there  is  practically  no  p;ovemment 

in  the  capital.    Riot  and  in'^tirrection  are  ( huly  features,  and  brigandage  prevails 

unchecked.    Kataharu,  t>inuii;h  not  holding  the  office  of  kminryd,  usurps  its 

lunctiuuid  £>o  ostentatiously  tiiat  the  assassin's  dagger  is  turned  against  him* 
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Again  the  two  Hosokawa  chiefs,  Takalcnni  and  Hannnoto,  fight  for  power,  and, 
in  1531,  Takaliuui  is  killed,  Harumoto  becoming  supreme.  Soon  the  Miyoslii 
brothers,  Mot  )nn2;a  and  Ma.sanaga,  engage  in  a  fierce  quarrel  about  their  inherit- 
ance, aiid  tiie  i uniier,  with  Yoshikore  as  candidate  for  the  shogunate  and  Hatake- 
yamft  as  anxiliary,  raises  the  standard  againsb  Harumoto,  wfab^  aided  by  ths 
Bokfier-priests  of  Hongwiui-ji,  kills  both  Yosfaitakaaiid-MotQiiagsaod  takes  Yo- 
dnkore  pnsonier.  Thereafter,  Harumoto  quarrels  with  the  Hongwa&rji  bonzes,  aad 
being  attacked  by  them,  obtains  the  aid  of  Rokkaku  Sadayori  and  the  Nichiren 
priests,  with  the  result  that  the  splendid  fane  of  Hongv\'an-ji  is  reduced  to  ashes. 
A  reconciliation  is  then  effected  between  Harumoto  and  the  shbgutif  Yoshiharu, 
while  "Miyoshi  Masanaga  is  appointed  to  hip^h  office.  Yet  once  more  the  untiring 
Takakuni,  aided  by  Miyoshi  Noruiaga,  Motonaga's  son,  called  al.^o  (  hokei, 
drives  Yosiiiharu  and  iiarumoto  from  the  metropolis,  and  presently  a  reconcilia- 
tion Is  effected  by  the  good  offices  of  Bokkaku  Sadayori,  the  real  power  of  tbe 
kwanryd  being  thenceforth  exercised  by  the  Miyoshi  family.  Japanese  histoiiaos 
have  well  ealted  it  an  age  of  anarchy. 

YOSHTTERIT 

In  1545,  the  skogtm,  l  oshihani,  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son,  Yoshiteru. 
Two  years  of  quiet  ensued  in  KySto,  and  then  the  old  feud  broke  out  once  more. 
The  Hosokawa,  represented  by  Harumoto,  and  the  Miyoshi,  by  Chokei,  fought 
for  supremacy:  Victory  rested  tiith  the  liGyoslii.  The  HosdciKwa's  power  was 
shattered)  and  C9i5kei  raled  in  Kyoto  through  his  yaasal,  liAstsuaaga  Hisahidel 
The  era  is  memorable  for  the  assassination  of  a  sUgim.  Yoshitera  had  become 
reconciled  with  ChOkei  and  was  suffered  to  live  quietly  at  Muiomaohi.  But 
after  Chokei 's  death  (he  was  poisoned  by  Hisahide),  Yoshiteru 's  cousin,  Yoshi* 
hide,  a  son  of  Yoshikore,  sought  to  be  nominated  successor  to  the  shopmate 
through  the  aid  of  Masanaga  and  Hisahide.  In  1565,  this  plot  matured. 
Hisahide  suddenly  f^ent  a  force  whu  ii  attacked  Yoshiteru 's  p»luce  and  killed 
the  shogun.    Yoshihide  replaced  the  murdered  potentate,  and  the  ^latsunaga 

family  suoceeded  to  the  power  previously  wi^ed  by  the  Bfiyosfai.  YDsfaitero  'a 
younger  brother,  Yosfaiaki,  fled  to  Omi,  but  afterwaildsniade  fairway  to  Qwlail, 
where  Oda  Nobunaga  took' him  by  the  hand  and  nitimatcly  plaoed  him  in  th^ 
sAj^n's  seat  at  Kyoto.  •  .  •  t 

BEVIEW  OF  THE  ASHIKAOA 

Among  the  fifteen  representatives  of  the  Ashikaga,  two  were  slwn  by  their 
own  vassals,  five  died  in  exile,  and  one  had  to  commit  suicide.  From  the 
accession  of  Takauji»  in  1338,  to  the  death  of  Yoshiaki,  in  1597,  a  period  <tf  259 
yeara,  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  decade  of  signal  success  and  efficient  govern* 
ment.  With  justice  the  story  of  the  time  has  been  sanamed  up  in  the  epithet 
**  ge-kokurj6,**  or  the  overthrow  of  the  upper  by  the  lower.  The  appredation 
of  the  eminent  historian,  Rai  Sanyo,  is  most  faithful.  Every  great  conflict 
thronprhout  the  era  was  markod  by  similar  features.  It  is  a  wrarv  record  of 
broken  i^romises,  violated  allegiances,  and  family  feuds.  If  the  Hatakeyama, 
the  Hosokawa,  and  the  Miyoshi  set  their  own  interests  above  those  of  t"he 
shOgunj  the  Ashikaga,  in  turn,  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  Throne  on  the  altar 

of  thdoPiMmambltfon.  A  fiver  eaanot  be  purer tfaaBitssooroe.  IftheMiyodiii 
vaflsab  plotted  agdnst  tlHir  ofaae&,  so  did  the:lattar  aBaimb'tlis  Hosokawa;  m 
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did  the  Hosokawa  against  the  Ashikaga;  so  did  the  AsMkaga  against  the  Imperial 
family,  and  so  did  one  branch  of  the  Imperial  family  against  another.  Every- 

whcro  there  was  lack  of  loy:\lty. 

The  loyalty  wanting  among  m.-usters  was  equally  deficient  among  servants. 
There  is  no  more  treacherous  episudc  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  ]\Iatsunaga 
Hi^joiiide 's  poisoning  of  his  liege  lord  to  compass  the  downfall  of  the  Miyoshi 
family  and  slaying  the  shogurif  Yoshitcru,  to  overthrow  the  Ashikaga,  though 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both.  The  Dai  NikotHr^eiihi  (History  of  Qreat 
Japan)  observes  that  the  ethical  primers,  with  which  a  Oterary  education  had 
fon&erly  familiarized  the  nation,  lost  theur  influence  in  this  viilitary  era.  There 
was.  no  inordinate  desire  for  landed  property  until  the  Gen-Hei  epoch,  when  a 
manor  became  the  principal  reward  of  a  successful  soldier.  Thereafter,  greed 
for  domains  acquired  strength  every  year.  Again,  when  Yontomo  became 
so-tsuihuJii  (commander-in-chief)  and  sO-jitO  (general  steward)  of  the  whole 
country,  and  his  meritorious  vasisals  were  appointed  shugo  &nd  Jild  m  each  prov- 
ince, local  authority  passed  from  the  Throne  to  the  military  families,  and  when, 
after  ibeShdkyu  struggle,  the  sh  ugo  and  ihejiUi  came  into  actual  possession  of  the 
estates  they  had  previously  administered^  miUtary  feudalism  was  practically 
established.  The  H5j5,  by  their  just  administration  and  astute  measures, 
brought  this  system  into  esteem,  but  under  the  Ashikaga  regime  the  reality  of 
landed  pos-es-^ion  grew  to  be  the  unique  aim  of  existence,  and,  to  achieve  it,  sons 
forgot  their  pateriKd  relation  and  vas.^als  lost  siglit  of  fealty.  The  nation  engaged 
in  an  armed  scramble;  individualism  became  paramount,  and  social  obliga- 
tions were  ignored.  This  is  the  more. noteworthy  because  loyalty  is  so  typical 
a  Japanese  virtue. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ASHIKAGA 

The  common  saying  that  the  Kamakura  Bakuf  u  brought  the  entire  country 
under  one  administrative  control  requires  modification.  It  was  not  until 
Tokugawa  days  in  the  seventeenth  century  tliat  the  whole  sixty  provinces  passed 
under  one  feudal  ruler.  Still  as  between  the  Kamakura  Bakufu  and  the  Muro- 
maehi,  the  latter,  thoug;h  its  militar>"  supremacy  was  less  complete,  may  be  said 
to  Imve  extended  ita  intluence  theoretiuuily  over  the  whole  of  the  iand^  through- 
out the  empire  except  the  CbOkOdfi  estatm,  i 

III  another  ra^3ect,  also,  the  advantage  lajy  with  the  Muromaehi  .shogunate. 

Poring  the  Kamakura  era»  the  Coiurt  miignates  continued  to  despise  the  Bahntfu 

adherents^  and  the  distance  between  the  capital  and  Kamakura  imparted  to  the 

latter  an  element  of  rusticity.   But  with  the  establishment  of  the  Muromaehi 

8h5gimate  a  change  took  place.    The  Bnlmfn,  the  visible  repository  of  power, 

stood  side  by  »ide  with  the  Court,  and  oppori  unit  k  s  for  close  relations  existed 

constantly.    Moreover,  the  Court  nobles,  notably  antagonistic  to  the  inilnary 

regime,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  dynasty,  those  alone  remaining 

in  the  c^^Htal  who  were  on  more  or  less  intimate  terms  with  the  military.  Such 

were  the  Nij5,  the  Saionji,  the  Hiaio,  and  so  forth.  Theie  obsamd  the  behests 

of  the  Bofeu/u,  sought  to  acquue  the  latter 's  confidence,  and  alwaya  paid  resptfet 

to  the  Uma  no  QoikA^  as  the  shogun  was  called*  So  close  were  the  relations  that 

for  ceremonial  purposes  at  the  ^aibi^it  waacustomBiy  to  employ  Court  officials, 

iu}t\  witty  "WTiters  of  the  time  discourse  amiwingly  on  the  often  clumsy  efforts 

made  by  the  courtiers  to  ape  the  cuBtomsaad  acquire  the  dialects  ol  the  provincial 

soldiers.  j  .    f    a-  i 
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THE  OBGANIZATION  OF  TII£  CBNTiUL  BAKUFU 

The  administrative  power  having  been  transferred  from  the  Court  to  the 
BcJeyfu,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sei-i  tai-shogun  exercised  supreme  authority 
throughout  the  empire.  But  the  shogun  him^iAf  did  not  actually  discharge 
administrative  duties.  That  was  done  by  the  hcanryd  with  the  shogun's 
consent.  Originally  this  ulin  ial  was  called  .shitmji  (maniigor),  and  his  functions 
were  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  a  provLucial  magnate's  eatablislimtnt.  During 
the  Kamakura  era,  the  Ashikaga  family  occupied  a  high  place.  Of  Minamoto 
origin,  it  was  connected  with  the  Hoj5  by  marriage,  and  for  generations  its 
shitguji  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ko  family.  Ashilcaga  Takauji  made  E5  no 
MoronaO  his  shUsujif  and  a  highly  competent  captain  he  proved  himself.  Sub- 
sequently, in  1362,  Shiba  Yoshimasa  Was  appointed  shitsuji,  but  soon  his  title 
was  changed  to  kwanryo  (governor-general),  and  it  thenceforth  borame  custo- 
mary for  the  latter  position  to  be  occupied  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  three  fami- 
lies, Shiba,  Hosokawa,  and  Hatakeyama,  in  succession. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  kwanryo  corresponded  to  the  skikken  (regent)  of 
Kamakura  days.  But  whereas,  the  Kamakura  skikkm  exercised  virtually 
autocratic  authority,  the  sHSffvn  being  a  minor,  the  Muromacbi  kwanryO,  nominal- 
ly, at  all  events,  was  under  the  control  of  an  aiduH  sfOffun,  In  fact,  the  kwanryS 
in  the  Muromachi  polity  resembled  the  hi (5  of  the  Mnn-dokoro  in  Yoritomo's 
time.  For  the  rest,  the  Muromachi  Bakufu  was  organized  on  practically  the 
i^ame  lines  as  its  Kamakura  prototM)e.  There  was  a  Man-dokoro,  a  Monju- 
dokoro,  and  a  Samurai-dokoro,  and  the  staff  of  these  offices  was  taken  orip;inally, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  families  of  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  as 
legislators  and  administrators  at  Kamakura.  There  were  also  officials  called 
bugyd  (commissioners)  who  dh-ected  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  ordinances. 
These  commissioners  .numbered,  thirtynsix,  and  ea^  had*  bis  own  sphere  of 
duties:  as  the  Mnin  bugj/d,  who  contoolled  judicial  affairs;  the  tdsen  hugffi, 
who  dealt  with  affairs  of  foieigii' trade;  the  jisha  hugyd,  who  superintended 
temples  and  shrines;  the  imshd  bug^,  who  had  to  do  with  official  rewards,  etc. 

OBGANIZATION  OP  PBOVINCUL  GOVERNMENTS 

At  Kamakura^  also,  thef«  was  a  hDonryO  to  guard  the  eastern  pfovinces 
(Kwanto).  In  Takauji's  time,  his  second' son,  Motoo^i^  was  appointed  to  this 
office,  and  it  was  thenoelorth  hdierited  for  some  generations,  the  Uesog^  family 

furnishing  a  shitmji.    Ultimately  the  Kamakuta  hxvanryd  became  a  powerfiil 

militairy  satrap,  hostile  to  the  Muromachi  shogun.    The  holder  of  the  office  then 

received  the  title  of  kvhd,  and  the  hitherto  shitsuji  became  kwanryo.    In  other 

respects  the  Kamakura  poUty  retained  the  form  it  had  under  Yoritomo:  a 

Hydjd-shU  (Council),  a  H {kitsukc-sha,  a  Al ohjii-ilokoro,  a  Samurai-dokoro,  and 

various  hugyd.    In  Kyushu  and  Dewa,  the  principal  officer  was  called  skngoj 

that  post  being  of  special  importance;  while  in  th«  other  provinces  tku^^  aad 

jitd  (high  constables  and  land-atewards)  ocmi^ued  to  officmte  afe  before. 

The  jurbdictimi  of  these  high  oonstabieB*-^  great  m9itary  magnates  or 

relatives  of  the  sAd^un^  extended  to  two  or  more  provinces,  and  the  ^ugo 

were  then  called  kum^moM-shU  (province-holder).   A  daimyd  (great  name, 

i.e.  feudal  lord),  in  communicating  with  Muromachi,  had  to  make  a  kum-mochi 

his  meilium.    For  the  KwantQ  and  Shikoku.  tho  Hf)Sokawa  house  was  the  Ai/«i- 

nmchi;  for  Shinano,  Etelnl.  Echigo,  and  Kag;a,  tlie  Hatakeyama;  for  Ise,  Kai,  and 

Suruga,  the  Yamana;  and  for  Kyushu,  the  tandai.   After  the  power  of  the 
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iandai  had  declined,  the  Ouchi  family  took  its  place.  In  the  days  of  Yobhmori 's 
shoguaate,  there  were  twenty-two  shugo  in  the  country,  and  seven  of  them  ad" 
ministered  three  provinces  or  more,  each.  Tlie  provincial  governors  appointed 
by  the  Southern  Court  disappeared,  for  the  most  part,^  during  the  War  of  the 
Dynasties,  and  cm.  the  restatstaon  oi  peaioe  tiie  only  one  of  these  high  officials 
tfaatrremained  was  Kitabatal^e  of  Ise. 

SBVaO  AND  JITd  - 

Originally  appointed  for  administrative  and  fiscal  purposes  only,  tha  shttgo 
and  jitd  acquired  titles  of  land-ownership  from  the  beginiung  of  the  Aahikagi^  era. 
To  plunder  and  annex  a  neighbouring  province  became  thaiceforth  a  common 
feat  on  the  part  of  these  officials.  In  1390i  tract  of  land  measuring  from  one- 
half  of  a  province  to  two  or  three  provinces  are  found  to  have  been  converted 
from  the  shugo's  jurisdictional  areas  into  military  domains.  Such  magnates 
as  Yamana  Tokiuji  lu  ld  from  five  to  eleven  provinces.  These  puissant  captains 
had  castleti  and  armies  of  their  own.  At  firat,  they  respected  the  requisitions 
of  the  Bakuju.  Thus,  in  1403,  when  an  elaborate  Buddinsi  ceremony  had  to  be 
performed  on  the  decease  of  Yoshimasa's  mother,  a  tax  in  the  form  of  cotton 
doth  was  levied  from  the  skugo,  a  ruler  of  three  provinces  contributing  ten 
thousand  pieces;  a  ruler  of  two  provinces,  five  thousand,  and  so  on.^ 

But  alter  the  War  (14fi7-:1469),  military  magnates  resided  wholly  on 
their  ovm  domains  and  paid  no  attention  to  requisitions  from  the  Baktiju. 
Further,  these  magnates  compelled  dXXjito  and  go-kcnin  within  their  jurij^diction 
to  serve  as  their  vassals.  Previously  to  the  Onin  era  the  shmjo  IkuI  resided,  for 
the  most  part,  in  Kyoto,  delegating  the  discharge  of  their  provincial  funetions 
to  deputies  (shugo-dai),  ijhosen  by  the  6hugo  and  approved  by  the  Bakuju. 
Presently,  the  process  of  selection  was  dispensed  with,  and  tiie  office  became 
here(Utary.  Thus,  Yusa  of  the  flatak^yama,  Oda  of  the  $hiba,  TJragami  of  the 
Aluunatsu,  %n4  so  forth  are  examples  of  deputies  who  resided  pennai^ently  in  the 
.provinces  eonpemed  and  acquired  influenoe  there  superior  even  to  that  of  their 
principals,  'the  deputies,  in  turn,  had  their  vice-deputies  (lo-^hugo-dai),  to 
whom  the  name  rfnikwan  (another  term  for  "deputy")  was  often  given.  These 
daikwan  were  selected  from  among  tlie  members  or  vassals  of  a  shiigo^s  family 
to  act  provisionally  as  shugo-dai.  As  for  the  jjTo,  from  the  middle  of  the  Kama- 
kura  epoch  their  posts  became  mere  sinecures,  the  emolunu  ats  going  to  support 
their  families,  or  being  pi^d  dv«^  td  a  teinple'  dr'shnnd.  Occasionally  the  office 
was  sold  or  pawned.:  .  The  comparatively  small  a^as  of  land  within  which  the 
JUd  officiated  soon  catne.to  be.reoQgnized  as  their  pi^vate  domains,  but  aft'^r  the 
Onin  commoti(^  tliis  ^Stem  undJerwent  a  change,  the  jito  becoming  vassals  of 
the  shugo.  Many,  however,  held  their  original  position  until  the  midtlh'  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  dnvs-  of  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  and  Oda  Nobunaga  — 
namely,  the  second  half  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  —  the  name  jitd  was  given  to 
the  headman  of  a  village  or  district,  who  served  as  the  immediate  representative 
of  authority.  -  *  • 

FINWNCE 

Cultivatrd  land  (koden)  was  the  great  source  of  official  revenue.  The  jtrea 
under  rice  -  tiie  principal  staple  of  production  —  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 

A  "piece"  was  40  feet,  approximately.  When  the  bastle  of  Edo  was  built  in  Tokugawa 
dm — Mventeeath  century  — eaeh  daimyo  had  to  contribute  "aid"  (oteUtudai),  after  the 
Aahikaga  custom.] 
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contun'  was  about  a  million  of  chd,^  or  two  and  a  half  million  acres;  and  tliia  was 
owned  by  the  Court,  the  Court  nobles,  the  military  magnates,  the  tenipie8,  and 
the  shrines.  From  an  uncertain  date,  but  probably  the  close  of  the  Kamakura 
BdkufUf  the  area  of  adomain  oeased  to  be  calculated  in  termaof  M  and  fofi  and 
vnB  expressed  in  kwan  (one  thousand  cash,  ct  men).  The  use  of  the Inoanfor 
this  purpose  had  reference  to  the  miUtaiy  servioe  leWable  upon  the  land.  Thiis^ 
when  land  of  one  hundred  kwan-man  was  mentioned,  an  area  capable  of  support* 
ing  militarj'  J?cr\'ice  valued  at  one  hundred  kwan-mon  was  understood.  The 
calculation  was  very,  simple:  one  tsubo  corresponded  to  one  7non,  so  that  one 
kwan-nion  represented  one  thousand  taubo  for  tlie  purposes  of  this  assessment.* 

From  various  documents  it  appears  that  the  three  grades  of  land  —  best, 
medium,  and  inferior  —  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  sixty,  forty,  and  thirty  per 
cent.,  respectively,  of  the  yield.  In  other  words,  the  average  land-tax  was 
forty  per  cent,  of  th^  yield--called  shi4a  roku-min — or  four  parts  to  the  Govern* 
ment  and  six  to  the  farmer.  If  we  consider  the  rates  between  the  current  price 
of  land  and  the  tax,  tlu  re  is  a  record,  dated  1418,  which  shows  that  the  tax 
levied  by  a  temple  —  yoko-ji — was  twenty  per  cent .  of  the  market  price  of  the 
land.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  ratio  in  the  case  of  Government  taxation  was 
much  smaller,  being  only  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  market  value.  There 
were,  however,  other  imposts,  which,  though  not  accurately  stated,  must  have 
brought  the  land-tax  to  much  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  yield. 

Turning  to  the  Imperial  Court,  we  find  it  supported  by  domains  hereditarily 
hdd;  by  contributions  from  the  seixei  (expediency  taxes,  that  is  to  say,  taxes 
set  aside  for  extraordinary  State  requirements);  by  occasional  presents,  and  by 
revenues  from  kugoden  (private  Imperial  land).  The  Court  nobles  had  their 
ovm  domains,  usually  small.  All  these  estates,  those  of  the  Crown,  of  princes, 
and  of  Court  nobles,  were  subje  ct  to  a  system  called  hansai.  That  is  to  saj', 
one-half  of  their  revenues  were  leviable  for  military  purposes.  Oripnally 
this  impost  was  understood  to  be  a  loan  to  the  Bakufti,  but  ultimately  it  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  normal  levy,  though  its  practical  effect  was  to  reduce  the  remme 
from  such  domains  by  one-half.  Moreover,  as  the  arrogance  of  the  military 
magnates  in  the  provinces  grew  more  insistent,  and  as  the  Bakufu  's  ability  to 
oppose  them  became  less  effective,  the  donuun  of  the  Court  nobles  su£tered 
frequent  encroachments. 

■  ' 

1U6VBNUES  OF  THB  BAKUFU 

• 

One  source  of  revenue  for  the  Bakufu  was  its  domainss  in  various  places;  an- 
other was  the  buke-yaku,  or  military-bouse  dues.  These  vrm  at  first  two  per 
cent,  of  the  land-tax  of  the  house  concerned,  but  afterwards  they  increased  to 

['  The  ehd  was  equal  to  10  tan,  and  the  ion  oompriaed  3fi0  tsubo,  the  Uubo  being  a  square  of  6 
feet  side.  At  present  the  area  under  pultivation  is  some  3  miUioiis  of  €k6  (TH  miUioiis  of 

acres).] 

{'  In  the  Ashikaga  era  the  unit  of  currency  may  be  Raid  to  have  born  the  copper  ca^th  of 
CSbuuk'^callcd  Eirakuscn  after  the  name  (Chinese,  Yunglo)  of  the  Chinese  year  period  when  it 
was  issued.  Gold  and  silver  roin.s  were  also  in  use;  namely,  the  gold  ryd,  wliich  was  equivalent 
to  10  silver  ryd;  hut  their  circulation  was  comparatively  smalL  TJie  gold  ryd  waa  equal  to 
2000  mon  of  foppor  coins,  and  as  100  num.  purchased  1  to  (ono-tenth  part  of  a  koku)  of  rice,  it 
follows  that  the  gold  ryd  reprefwnted  2  koku.  or  30  ym  of  modem  currency,  the  silv^  rf« 
representing  3  yen  (1  j/en  =  2  shilUngs  -  "iO  cents).  It  follows  also  that  10  strmgs  of  ecuh  (oae 
h'riiti)  were  worth  a  knku  of  rifc,  or  1.')  >ji  ii.  As  for  silk  piere-^oods,  1  roll  :/  /'  /  -  IS  yards)  of 
the  beBt  kind  was  worth  45  yen,  and  the  second  and  third-eUuM  kinds  ranged  from  33  to  22H 
Mf».  Fin«Uy.  in  the  yssrl^M,  the  records  show  thet  the  daUy  wage  of  a  Isboo^ 
16  sen  of  modmi  mon^  (about  4  penoe  or  8  ceats),] 
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Sve  per  pelii.   Thus  aa  ^stota  paying  one  hundred  hoku  in  the  fonn  of  land-tax, 

had  to  pay  a  further  five  koku  aa  Imke-yaku,  the  latter  proceeds  being  sent  to  Ky6to 
for  the  use  of  the  shognv  household.  Another  important  lew  was  the  tameitf 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a  land-rate  levi<Ml  at  jmich  per  tan  (one- 
quarter  of  an  acre),  the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  special  purposes,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, to  defray  the  cost  of  gi  and  oeremonials  or  of  new  edifices.  The  records  show 
one  payn^nt  of  tansen  which  works  out  at  fifty  mon  per  tan.  Another  document 
indkatcB  tbat  the  monthly  expenBes  of  the  MattMBoro  were  Mne  sixty  AD«nw»-> 
mon  and  that  they  were  cMrayed  by  levying  taxes  upon  pawnbrokeis  and  M&a- 
dealers  in  Kyoto  and  in  Omi  province.  The  latter  tax  (dknAo-Mi)  is  shown  to 
t  been,  on  one  occasion,  two  kwan  eight  hundred  mon  per  house.  The 
Bakufu  eollected  dues  on  foreign  commerce,  also,  and  miscellaneouB  impoelBQl 
an  irregular  character  made  no  aioaU  addition  to  ite  iaoome. 


BEVENUE  OF  SHRINES  AND  TEMPLES 

Temples  and  shrmes  derived  part  of  their  income  from  port-dues  and  barrier* 
toUs.  Thus,  the  Ha^hhnan  temple  of  Iwashimisu  received  tolls  from  all  traffic 

passing  the  Yamazaki  barrier;  K0fuku-ji  levied  duties  on  vessels  entering  Hyogo 
port,  and  Engaloi-ji  of  KamakumeoUected  tolls  at  the  Hakone  barrier  (sefeitftfl). 

Such  taxes  proving  very  prolific  and  easy  to  levy,  the  number  of  hnrricrs  iTicreased 
rapiflly,  to  the  no  small  obstruction  of  tmde  and  travel,  f  urther,  the  priests 
were  constantly  enru  lu'd  with  donations  of  land  and  money,  in  addition  to  the 
rents  and  taxes  obtained  from  their  own  domains,  and  thus  it  resulted  that 
several  of  the  great  monasteries  possessed  mucii  wealth.  To  that  fact  is  to  be 
attributed  the  numeiouieatablidunentsof  soUi^-priestsmaiatainedat  ^nryaku- 
ji,  on  Hiei-san,  and  at  KOfuku*ji|  m  Nara.  To  that  also  is  t<^  be  aseribed  in  part 
the  signal  development  of  liteiature  among  the  friars,  and  the  influence  wielded 
Iqr  the  ^nl0  officials  of  Kitano  and  the  M0  of  Haehiman. 


REVENUE  OP  JITO 

A  special  tax  levied  by  the  jiio  was  the  hyakusho-yaku,  or  farmers'  dues.  These 
were  one  per  cent,  of  the  land-tax  onguiaily,  but  the  rate  was  subsequently 
doubled.  Other  heavy  imposts  were  frequently  and  arbitrarily  enacted,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  finaneial  disorder  ocatributed  materially  to  brmging 
s^ut  the  terrible  calamities  of  the  Battle  era  {SengokuJidaOt  aa  thepcHdod 
of  eleven  decades  ending  in  1600  is  called.  For,  if  the  fiscal  system  was  thus 
defective  during  the  comparatively  prosperous  age  of  tlie  Ashikaga,  it  fell  into 
measureless  confusion  at  a  later  date.  It  hris  ]>f  rn  statr  d  al  >(>\  r  that  the  area 
nndfT  rice  cultivation  at  the  middle  of  the  tifteentii  (  (  iitury  was  al)out  one 
million  cho:  at  the  close  of  that  century  the  figure  was  found  to  have  decreased 
by  more  than  fifty  thousands  of  cho.  From  such  a  result,  opposed  as  it  is  to  all 
records  of  normal  development,  the  unhappy  plight  of  the  agricultural  classes 
may  be  inferred. 

TOKENS  OF  CURRENCY 

I 

Minting  operations  also  were  discontinued  under  the  Ashikaga.  Cotton 

cloth  and  rice  ser\'ed  as  principal  media  of  exchange.    Fortunntoly,  commerce 

with  China  in  the  days  of  the  Ming  rulers,  and  Yoshimasa's  undignihed  though 

practical  requests,  brought  a  large  supply  of  Yunglo  (Japanese.  Eiraki^  copper  ,  , 
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cash,  which,  with  other  Chinese  coins  of  the  Tang  and  Sung  dyoadlles,  served 

the  Japanese  as  media.  This  fortuitous  clement  was  conppinioiiR  in  all  the 
domain  of  finance,  cspreially  after  the  Ontn  \Var,  when  the  territorial  roagmiti  s 
fixed  the  taxes  at  thuir  own  convenience  and  without  any  thou^jht  of  uniformity. 
One  of  the  only  sincere  and  stateKmanlikc  eflforts  of  reform  was  made,  in  1491,  by 
H6j5  S5un.  He  reduced  the  rate  then  ruling,  namely,  equal  parts  to  Uie  tax- 
eoUector  and  to  the  taxpayer,  and  made  it  forty  per  cent,  to  the  former  and 
sixty  to  the  latter,  and  he  ordained  that  any  jil9ooUeetittg  80  much  as  a  fmm  in 
excess  of  the  official  figure,  should  be  severely  punished.  How  the  people  fared 
elsewhere  it  is  not  possible  to  say  a^eurately,  but  the  records  show  that  extraoi^* 
dinary  imposts  were  levied  frequently,  and  that  the  lani^en  tras  exacted  again 
and  again,  as  also  wore  taxes  on  trrulos.  As  for  the  Imperial  hou.s<'hol<l,  such 
was  its  condition  that  it  barely  Hubsi.sted  on  presents  made  by  certain  military 
magnates,  so  complete  was  the  decentralizatiou  of  the  empire  in  this 
period. 

ATIITUDI-:  OF  THE  ASHiK^iGA  TuWAHDS  THE  THRONE 

The  policy  of  the  Ashikaga  towards  the  Daikagu-ji  line  (the  Southern  Court) 
of  the  Imperial  liouso  was  evidfTitly  one  of  complete  elimination  at  the  outset. 
'  Bnt  the  iniTK)ssil>ility  of  aehieviuK  such  a  programme  soon  carae  to  be  recognized 
and  reconciliation  was  substituted.  Tlienceforth,  in  apj)uaranc<»  at  all  events, 
the  representatives  of  the  J^aikagu-ji  line  received  due  consideration  and  were 
sufficiently  provided  with  incomes,  as  witness  the  treatment  of  the  ex-Emperor 
Go^Kameyama  by  YoshimitSU.  Bat  sufosequcmt  and  repeated  negleet  of  the 
claims  of  the  Southern  branch  in  regard  to  the  vital  maiter  of  the  tnKce»* 
sion  betrayed  the  insincerity  of  the  Asbikaga»  and  provoked  frequent  appeals 
to  arms. 

The  situntion  may  be  said  to  have  been  saved  by  the  habit  inaugurated  at 
the  close  of  tlie  Heian  epoch.  From  that  time  princes  and  nobles  who  saw  no 
prospect  of  secular  distinction  began  to  take  the  tonsure,  and  this  retirement 
to  the  cloister  was  aosiduouhly  encouraged  by  the  Muromachi  shogum.  A 
similar  policy  commended  itself  in  the  ease  of  prtn6es  6f  the  Jimyo-in  branch 
(the  Northern  Court).  It  Is  true  that,  from  the  tet,  the  representatives  of  this 
line  bad  relied  on  the  BalmfAt  whether  of  Kamakura  or  of  Monnnaehi.  But  in 
their  heftrt^s  they  deeply  resented  the  usurpation  of  theehGgiinate,  and  the  latter, 
luUy  oognlsant  of  that  sentiment,  guarded  against  its  effective  display  by  provid- 
ing only  menrrre  allowances  for  tlie  support  of  the  Imperial  household  (Kirn-i) 
and  the  e\"-Kniperor  household  (Sendd) .  ami  by  contriving  that  only  young  and 
delicate  prinetvs  should  succeed  to  the  tiirone.  Thus,  of  seven  sovereigns  who 
reigned  between  1330  and  1464,  the  oldest  was  only  sixteen  at  the  time  of  his  suo» 
oession  and  the  youngest  was  six.  When  an  Emperor  rsached  maturity,  it  waa 
usual  that  he  should  abdicftte  and  administer  thenceforth  from  the  InehiL 
Thus  the  influence  of  the  Court  was  divided  between  the  Kiinri  and  the  8^id6 
the  reigning  sovereign  and  the  retired.  But  the  real  depository  of  power  wm 
the  shikken  (regent)  of  the  Inchu,  to  which  office  a  member  of  the  Tlino  family, 
maternnl  relatives  of  the  Rnkufu,  was  habitually  appointed.  When  Yoshiiuiri 
wns  sfid'!>fff,  he  himself  acted  as  y-hikkfin  of  the  Inchfi.  As  for  the  Court  olhcials 
pro[)erly  so  called,  from  the  kuvnnjidku  downwartls,  they  were  mere  figim^heads. 
Holdin^i;  their  post.s,  indeed,  as  of  old,  they  constituted,  not  administrative 
actors,  but  an  audience*  <  '  <  -    ;  ' 
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T0SHIMIT8U  AND  THE  TBRONB 

The  s/iogun  YoHhiinitsii  instituted  the  custom  of  inviting  the  sovereign  to 
his  mansion,  and  thenceforth  such  visits  became  a  recognized  feature  of  the 
relations  between  the  Imperial  and  the  Aluromachi  Courtij.  Yoshimitsu  himself 
frequently  repaired  to  the  Kinn  and  the  Sendd,  and  frequently  accompanied  the 
Empresees  and  their  ladles  on  social  visits  or  pleasure  excursions.  He  is  said 
to  have  gone  in  and  out  at  the  Imperial  pidaces  wiUiout  the  sli^test  reserve, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  history  accuses  him  of  flagrantiy  transgressing 
the  limits  of  decency  in  his  intercourse  with  Suken-mon-in,  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Go-Enyu.  As  a  siil)verter  of  public  morals,  however,  the  pahn  lielongs, 
not  to  Yoshimitsu,  but  to  his  immediate  successor,  Yoshimochi.  He  is  said  to 
have  visitetl  the  Kinri  and  the  Sendo  six  or  seven  times  every  month,  and  to  have 
there  mdulged  in  all  kinds  of  licence.    History  says,  indeed,  that  he  was  often 

unable  to  appear  at  Court  owing  to  illness  resulting  from  Intoxication.  • 

\ 

PRINCES  AND  PRlEBTfi 

As  to  the  fact  that,  from  the  close  of  the  Heian  epoch,  the  cloister  often  proved 
a  prison  for  Imperial  princes  wliose  ambition  might  have  been  troublesome  had 
they  remained  at  large,  the  following  figures  are  eloquent: — 

Entered  religion. 

or  B  sona  bom  to  the  Emperor  FuBhimi  (1287-1298)  7 

**  0    "  *•         ^*       Go-Fusliimi  (120S  1301),      ....  9 

"  4    "     "        "        "      HanuzoLo  (1307-1318),        ....  4 

"2    "      "  Suk6  (1348-1352),  2 

"  9  "  "  "  "  PrinroSadatPunr.  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Suk6,  8 
"14    "      "  "   '   Emperor  Go-Kogon  (1352-1371),    ...  14 

Ab!«olute  accuracy  is  not  claimed  for  these  figures,  but  they  are  certainly 
close  approximations.  In  fact,  under  the  Muroraachi  Bakiifu,  every  son  of  a 
sovcreiKn,  except  the  Prince  Imper  ial,  wa»s  exjM^cted  to  become  a  monk.  The 
Ashikaga  adopted  a  similar  system  and  appUed  it  ruthlessly  in  their  own  families. 
In  truth,  the  Ashikaga  epoch  was  notonous  for  neglect  of  the  obligations  of 
consanguinity.  Father  is  found  pitted  against  son,  uncle  against  nephew,  and 
brother  against  brother. 


turn  or  turn  Daibctscokn  or  Todai-ji 
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•  CHAPTER  XXXII 


FOREIGN  INTERCOURSE,  LITERATURE,  ART,  RELIGION, 
MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  THE  MURO- 
MACHI EPOCH 

'     '       •  FOREIGN  INTERCOURSE 

After  the  Mongol  invasion  of  KyQshu,  Japan  held  no  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world  for  several  decades,  nor  does  her  friendship  seem  to  have  been  sought 
by  any  oversea  nation.  In  the  closing  year  of  the  thirteenth  century,  merchant- 
men flying  the  Yuan  flag  are  reported  to  have  arrived,  but  the  record  is  nebulous, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  passing  reference  that,  in  1341,  Japanese  vessels 
were  sent  to  China  to  procure  articles  manufactured  there.  Wc  reach  more 
solid  ground  a  year  later  (1342),  when  the  Ashikaga  chief,  Takauji,  being  engaged 
in  building  the  temple  Tenryu-ji,  opened  trade  with  China  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  apparatus,  vestments,  and  works  of  art.  The  number  of  vessels  was 
limited  to  two  annually,  and  the  trade  must  not  exceed  five  hundred  kwan-mon 
(£750,  or  $3700).  Some  of  the  objects  then  carried  to  Japan  survive  to  this  day 
in  the  form  of  celadon  vases  known  in  Japan  as  Tenryilji-sciji.^  Meanwhile, 
not  a  few  Buddhist  priesis  crossed  the  sea  from  China  to  preach  their  faith,  and 
it  is  certain  that  during  the  War  of  the  Dynasties  in  Japan,  when  the  south  of 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  privateering  in  Korean  waters  was  freely 
resorted  to  by  Japanese  adventurers.  A  Korean  envoy  arrived  at  Fukuhara, 
('  The  merchantmen  received  the  name  of  Tenryuji-bunc  {bune  signifies  "ship").l 
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in  Settsu,  in  1367,  btmt  of  a  itrong  ptotosl  Ag^nat  tbw  maraiiding,  imd  de* 
oUring  that  lor  a  deoade  past  aasaannatum  and  plunder  had  been  freely  prao* 
tiwd  by  Japanese  sabjeots  oa  the  inhabitanto  oC  the  Korean'  littoiaL  China  and 
Korea  wefe  then  in  a  troubled  condition. 

In  the  year  (I3G8)  after  the  arrival  of  this  envoy,  the  Yuan  dynasty  went 
down  in  China  before  the  Ming,  and  in  Korea  tho  kingdom  of  Koma  waa  over- 
thrown, the  \l  dyna.<ty  rising  on  its  ruins  and  callmg  the  peninsula  Chosen. 
The  Ming  sovi^n  i^n  immediately  attempted  to  establish  tradul  intercourse  wit  h 
Japan,  but  tlie  negutiatiuns  failed,  and  nul  uutU  1392  there  any  record  of 
overaea  nllrtaona.  Then,  at  length,  Korea'a  peoteit  elieited  a  veply  from 
Japan.  Th^  Mffun,  YoBhinutau^  aeat  to  Cfafiean  a  despatch^  s^nifyttig  that  pi* 
raey  had  been  interdicted,  that  alleapitives  would  be  returned,  and  that  he  derared 
to  establish  friendly  relations  It  appears  that  at  that  time  China  also  suffered 
from  the  depredations  of  Japanese  corsairs,  for  the  annals  say  that  she  repeatedly 
remon?^trat<^d,  and  that,  in  1401,  Yoshimitsu  despatched  to  China  an  envoy 
carrying  pr(  ;^ents  and  escorting  some  Chinese  subjects  who  had  been  cast  away 
on  the  Japaautfe  coast  or  carried  captive  thither.  AnuLher  record  suggests  tiiat 
the  Chinese  Emperor  was  perplexed  between  the  two  warring  Courts  in  Japan. 
At  the  time  of  Us  acceaaion,'  a  body  of  Mongol  f  ugltivea  ewfcahliahad  themaalvea 
in  Sh^tung,  where  they  xeoetved  asBartaBce  from-aonke  Japanese  adventuren. 
TheMing  sovereign  opened  communications  on  thaaubject  with  Prinee  -Kanena* 
ga,  who  held  KyQshil  in  the  interests  of  the  Southern  OMnt,  but  the  tone  of  the 
Chinese  monarch  was  so  arrogant  that  Prince  Kancnaga  made  no  reply.  Then 
Taitsu  employed  a  Buddhist  priest,  but  the  fihftrivf^-ftr  of  this  bonze  having  been 
detected,  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

These  thin^  happened  in  1380.  In  the  following:  year  Taitsu  despatched  a 
duly  credited  envoy  who  used  menacing  language  and  was  sent  back  with  a 
defianoe  from  Prince  Kancnaga.  The  prieat,  hofweTer,  waa  act  frae  in  1382,  and 
having  katned  while  in  Japan  that  two  Gourta  were  disputing  the  title  to  the 
Crown,  he  infoimod  the  Chinese  sovereign  in  thajb  aenae,'and  the  latter  subset 
quently  addrasaed  hunseH  to  Kyoto,  with  the  result  noted  above,  namely,  that 
Yoshimitsu  opened  friendly  relations  (1401).  It  was  to  the  Ouohi  family  of 
Suwo  that  the  management  of  intercourse  with  Chdsen  was  entrusted,  the  latter 
sending  its  envoys  to  YamaKuehi.  Subsequently,  after  Ouchi  Yoshihiro's 
disaffection  and  disaster,  a  Bucidhist  priest  and  well-known  artist,  SOami, 
acted  as  Muromachi's  envoy  to  the  Ming  Court,  being  accompanied  by  a  mer- 
ehant,  Koetomi,  who  ia  described  aa  thoroughly  oonyenantf  with  Chinese  oondi- 
tiona.  By  theae  two  the  first  ooknmerdal  tteaty  was  neBotiatsd.  it  pnvrided 
that  an  onvoy  should  be  sent  by  aaeh  of  the  contracting  parties  in  every  period 
of  ten  years,  the  suite  of  this  envoy  to  be  limited  to  two  hundred,  and  any  ship 
carrying  arms  to  be  regarded  as  a  pirate. 

The  first  envoy  from  the  Ming  C'ourt  under  this  treaty  was  met  by  Yophimit^ 
su  himself  at  Hyogo,  and  being  escorted  to  Kyoto,  was  hospitably  lodged  m  a 
hotel  there.  Instructions  were  also  issued  from  Muromachi  to  the  officials  in 
KyushQ,  peremptorily  interdicting  piracy  and  ordering  the  arrest  of  any  that 
cxmtravened  the  veto.  •  Furthes,  the  high  oonstablea  tn  seveBal  provineea  were 
enjoiiied  ta  •eoooorage  trade  witii  China  fajy  sending  the  best  products  of  their 
loeaHties.  In  fact,  Yoshimitsu  showed  himself  thoroughly  earnest  in  promoting 
oversea  commerce,  and  a  considerable  measure  of  success  attended  his  efforts. 
Unforl  inately,  an  interruption  was  caused  in  1419,  when  some  seventeen 
thousand  KoreanSy  Mongohaos,  and  southern  barbarians" — *  ^^^^B^iJBiyS^oogle 
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{Momiaeuoiuily  toaUeiiB! —  in  327  slBpA^  hoto  .doteoM.  Twhami^  mie  inMhiinwnur 
ds^  and  wfce  not  driven  off  until  the  great  familieflr  of  KyQshO  the  OUiUM, 
U»Sh6xdfihBlSjkxuihif  andtbeSfaiba-^  had  joined  forces  to  attack  the  invaders. 
The  origin  of  this  incident  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  but  probably  the  prohibition 
of  Japanese  pirates  was  not  enforced  for  the  protcotiun  <d  ChSaea,  lad  the  assault 
on  Tsushima  was  a  desperate  attempt  at  retaUutioii. 

Yoshimochi,  however,  who  was  tlicu  shdgun,  seems  to  have  associated  China 
with  the  invasion,  for  a  Ming  envoy,  arriving  just  at  the  time  of  the  contest,  was 
indignantly  refused  audience.  Thereafter,  the  iambi  appointed  from  Muro- 
macbi  ^  administer  thaaffatn  of  KyOiOiii  wM-driven  outiby  the  ShOni  family, 
aqd  the  Mgun'a  policy  of  checking  piraey  eeaeed  ta  be*  enforced,  4M»  that  the 
tsoeetstiof  China  and  Chosen  were  mirab  iiarriedy>att^gitimkte  commerce  being 
suspended.  When  Yo^iinori  became  9bB(fm,  however,  this  was  one  of  tlie  di^ 
niotions  in  which  he  turned  his  reforming  hand.  A  Buddliist  priest,  Doen, 
proceeded  to  the  IMinp;  Court  as  Muromachi's  delegate,  and  tho  Chinrsp  sov- 
ereign agree(i  to  restore  the  old  relations,  transmitting  for  that  p^irposi  a  iumdred 
tallies  to  be  carried  by  the  merchantmen.  These  tallies  were  disiributwl  to 
several  high  constables,  to  five  great  t^-mples,  and  to  merchants  in  HyOgo  and 
SaJtai,  the  eorresponding  talUea^  being  entniBtedto;tfae  Ofuiai  family;  which, 
hflrving  now  recovmd  ite  povw^iwaa  chatted  with  the  dil^  d  superintending 
the  trade  with  China.  Meanwhile^  Sfl  Sadamori  of  Itahima  had  established 
eommercial  relations  with  Chflsei^  and  received  from  thence  a  yearly  consign* 
ment  of  two  hundred  koku  of  soy  beans,  the  vcesel  that  earned  the  staple  beihg 
guarded  by  I  )oats  known  as  J'4m£A/m  a -6  une. 

Thus,  it  fell  out  that  the  right  of  supervising  the  trade  with  (  hina  and  Korea 
came  into  the  exclusive  posse.ssion  of  the  Ouchi  and  the  80,  respectively,  and 
being  liberally  encouraged,  brought  great  wealth  to  them  as  well  as  to  other 
territorial  magnates  -of  the  eeatrtkl  and  aowthem  provinces-.  Tbie  recorda  ssbow 
that  large  profita  wm  realised.  Four  or  fire  hiintfred  per  cenkls  spoken  of  »and, 
further,  the  Ming  sovereign,  in  Yoehimasa's  time,  responded  generously,  as'had 
faein.aheady  shown,  to  the  shogun^B  appeal  for  supplies  of  copper  cosh.  One 
Japanese  fan  could  be  exchanged  for  a  copy  of  a  valuable  book,  and  a  sword  cost- 
ing one  kwariftnon  in  Jaiirin  fetched  five  kwmi-mon  in  China.  Siieh  j^riees  were 
paid,  however,  for  rare  goods  only,  notably  for  Japanese  raw  silk,  fifty  ratties 
(sixty-seven  lbs.)  of  which  sold  for  ten  kwan-mon  (Xi5,orS7o,  appioxuiiutely). 
Gold,  too,  was  much  more  valuable  in  China  than  in  Japan.  Ten  ryd  of  the 
jteUiov  metal  could  be  obtained  in  Japan  loc  finint  twenty  to  thirty  hwan^mon 
and;  sold  i&  China  for  130.  ■ '  Sealskiaa,  swords,  Uprnxm^  pepiper,  siUphtor,  fana, 
laoquer,'  raw  silk,  etc.  were  the  chief  staples  of  exports;  and  v^dvet,  mufidc,  silk 
fabrics,  porcelains,  etc.,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  imports.  The  metropolis 
being  Kyoto,  with  its  population  of  some  900,000,  Hyogo  was  the  inost  impor- 
tant harbour  for  the  trade,  and  after  it  came  liakata,-  in  Chiknzen;  Bonotsu, 
in  Satsuma;  Obi,  in  Hyuga,  and  Anotsu,  in  Ise.  The  customs  duties  at  Hyfigo 
alone  are  sai<i  to  have  amounted totheequivalent  of  £15,000,  or  $75,000,  aimually. 

In  China,  Ningpo  was  the  chief  port.    It  had  a  mercantile^marine  office  and 
an  inn  for  foreign  guests^  The  tribute  leTied  <m  the  trade  waaaent'tkenoe  to 
NaUkfaig.  In  ake  the  TesMls  emptoyed  'v^re  from^  £0  to  180  tons,*  greater 
••  •    .  .         -'  ■  ■  '  '  ' 

['  Tbo  (iillk'3  were  canls  on  which  a  line  of  ideognvpha  wcro  insrribt  'l  Thf  cnrt]  was  tbeo 
qut  ulong  the  line,  and  a  momly  was  given  to  the  trader,  Lhn  corrcitpuiiduig  moiuty  biiiig  kept 
by  the  superintendent.!  '      .  , 
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dimensions  being  eschewed  through  fear  of  loss.  An  in  voice  shows  that  the 
goods  carried  by  a  ship  in  1458  were:  sulphur  (410,750  lbs.);  copper  (206,000 
lbs.);  spears  (11);  fans  (1250);  swordi  (0500);  lacciuered-VBrw  (634  packages), 
and  aapan-^wood  (141^3  lbs.).  During  the  days  of  Toabinuim'a  abOgunate 
BUob  pfx^ta  Tvere  realised  that  overtradiiig  took  piaoe,  and  there  resulted  a 
temporary  cessation.  Fifty  years  later,  when  Y(»hiharu  ruled  at  Miuroinaebi 
(1529),  a  Buddhist  priest,  Zuisa,  sent  by  the  ahoQun  to  China,  and  an  envoy, 
S<5setsu,  despatrluvl  )>y  tho  Ouehi  family,  came  into  collision  at  Ningpo.  It  was 
a  men'  qiu  sf  inn  of  pn  ccdence,  but  in  th«  sequel  Zuisa  was  seized,  Ningpo  was 
fackrd,  and  iis  gov(j-nor  was  murdered.  The  arm  of  the  shogun  at  that  time 
could  not  reach  the  Ouchi  family,  and  a  deuiand  for  tiie  surrender  of  Sosetau  was 
in  vain  preferred  at  Mutomachi  throngh  the  ni«!>di«m  of  the  King  of  Ryukyu. 
Yoshihani  eoidd  onty  keep  silence. 

The  Ming  aovereign  flubeequently  (1581)  attempted  to  -  eonet  redxeas  by 
Bending  a  squadron  to  T^u^l  ima,  but  the  deputy  liigh  constable  of  tlie  Ouchf 
eompelled  these  ships  to  fly,  defeated,  and  thereafter  all  friendly  intercourse 
between  Japan  and  Thina  was  interniptrd,  piratical  raids  by  the  Japanese 
taking  its  place.  ""I'his  «'^trangement  continued  for  seventeen  years,  until  (1548) 
Ouchi  Yoshitaka  re-establi.^hcd  friendly  relations  with  Chosen  and,  at  the  same 
time,  made  overtures  to  China,  which,  being  seconded  by  the  despatch  of  an 
envoy  —  a  Buddhist  priest,  Sh(lry5  —  from  Muromachi,  evoked  a  favourable 
response.  Once  more  tallies  were  issued,  but  the  number  of  vesMla  being 
limited  to  three  and  their  creira  to  three  hundred,  the  resulting  eonnnerce  was 
comparatively  small.  Just  at  this  epoch,  too,  Occidental  merchantmen  arrived 
in  China^  and  the  complexion  of  the  latter 's  oversea  trade  underwent  alteration. 
Thereafter,  the  Ashikaga  fell,  and  tlicir  aueeessor,  Oda  Nobunaga,  made  no 
attempt  to  n^-opcn  commerce  with  Chma,  wliile  his  successor,  Toyotomi  Ilide- 
yoshi,  planned  the  invasion  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  so  that  the  sword  was  more 
in  evidence  than  the  suroban. 

JAPANESE  PIRACir'  '  ! 

It  is  difficult  tot  race  the  bepnninp  ci  Japanese  piracy  in  Far  l^stern  waters, 
but  certainly  it  dated  from  ^  remote  past  and  reached  its  extreme  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  centnr^'.  The  records  show  that  Murakami  Yoshihiro,  of  lyo 
province,  obtained  contrul  of  all  the  cf>r-?:urs  in  neighbouring  sea.<!  and  developed 
great  puissance.  Nor  did  any  measure  of  opprobrium  attach  to  liis  acts,  for 
on  bis  death  he  was  succeede<l  by  Morokiyo,  a  scion  of  the  illust  rious  Kitabatake 
family.  Numbers  flocked  to  his  standard  during  the  disordered  era  of  the  War 
of  the  D>  nasties,  and  from  Korea  in  the  north  to  Fonposa  and  Amoy^in  the 
south  the  whole  littoral  was  raided  by  them. 

For  purposes  of  prot«  ( t  ion  the  Ming  rulers  divided  the  coast  into  five  sections^ 
Pehchihli,  Shantung,  Chekiang,  Fuhkieo,  and  laangkwang,  appointing  a 
governor  to  each,  l)nil(liiif5  fortresses  and  enrolling  soldiers.  Ail  this  proving 
inefficacious,  the  Emj)eror  Tait.su,  as  already  stated,  arldressed  to  AsLikaga 
Yosliimitsu  a  remonstrance  which  moved  the  ,<ihogun  to  issue  a  strict  injunction 
against  the  marauders.  It  was  u  mere  formality.  Chinese  annuls  show  that 
under  its  provisions  some  twenty  pirates  were  handed  over  by  the  Japanese 
and  were  executed  by  boiling  in  kettles.  No  such  international  refinement  as 
extra-tenitorial  jurisdiction  existed  in  those  days,  and  the  Japanese  shSgm  felt 
no  shame  in  delivering  his  countrymen  ito  be  punidted  by  an  alien  Stsftfitiz^MfCoogle 
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Bdt  ^Rfondarful  that  when  Yodumitsa  died,  the  ChilMse  Enperor  beetQirod  M 
him  the  posthumouB  tAi\eKtmg4uien^wan§tW  "the  faithful  and  obedieiit  koBg*" 

Bat  boiling  a  score  of  the  Wokou '  in  copper  kettles  did  not  at  all  intimidate 
the  corsairs.  On  nearly  all  the  main  islands  of  the  Inland  Sea  and  in  the. 
Kyushu  waters  they  had  their  quarters.  In  fart,  the  governors  of  islands  and  a 
majority  of  the  military  magnates  having  littoral  estates,  took  part  in  the 
profitable  pursuit.  No  less  than  fourteen  illustrious  families  were  so  engaged, 
and  four  of  tiiem  openly  bore  the  title  of  kaizoku  tai-shdgun  (commander-in-chief 
of  pirates) .  Moreover,  they  all  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Ouchi  family.  It  is  on 
leoord  that  Ouehi  Maaahiro  led  them  in  an  inouision  into  ChoUadO,  the.  aonthem 
provinee  of  Korea,  and  exacted  from  the  sovereign  of  ChOsoi  a  pramise  of  yeady 
tiibnte  to  the  Ouchi.  This  waa  only  one  of  several  profitable  raids.  The  goods 
appropriated  in  Korea  were  sometimes  carried  to  China  for  sale,  the  pirates 
assuming,  now  the  character  of  peaceful  traders,  now  that  of  ruthless  plunderers. 
The  apparition  of  these  Pahan '  ships  seems  to  have  inspired  the  (  hinose  with 
consternation.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  effective  resistance. 
The  decade  between  1553  and  1563  was  evidently  their  time  of  greatest  suffering; 
and  their  annals  of  that  era  repay  perusal,  aot  only  for  their  direct  interest  but 
abo  for  their  ooUateral  beaitog  on  the  story  of  the  invadkn  of 
of  the  century. 

On  thp  2.3d  of  the  fifth numth  of  1568,  twmt  y -srven  Jnpancie  vwaola  arrived  at  Lungwong^ 
tang.  They  lookefl  like  so  many  hills  and  their  white  sails  were  as  clouds  in  the  sky.  On  t  he 
fifth  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  ir)o4,  there  appeared  on  the  horizon  a  large  ship  wliich  presently 
reached  Lungwang-tang.  Her  crew  numberca  562.  They  blew  conches  after  the  manner  Of 
trumpeta,  marshalled  themselves  in  battle  array,  and  surrounding  the  castle  with  flying 
banners,  attacked  it.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  1555,  a  two-masted  ship 
carrying  a  crew  of  some  hum!re<ls  came  to  Kinshan-hai,  and  on  the  next  day  she  \v:us  followed 
by  eight  hve-masted  veasels  with  crews  totalling  some  thousands.  They  ail  went  on  shore 
sodloMediDmeMnioB.  On  the  88d  of  the  leeoad  month  eflSW.  pirate  shijwaiiivid  at  the 
oafawoe  to  KiiMhan^ieL  ThoiriiMstoworelUcsa-deiiaefonitof  minboo* 

Panther  records  show  that  m  1556  the  pirates  entered  Yanc-ohon,  knited  and 

burned  the  city;  that  in  1559  they  attacked  Chekiang;  that  in  1560,  they  made 
their  way  to  Taitsang,  and  thence  pushed  on  towards  Shanghai,  Sungteh,  etc., 
looting  towns  almost  daily.  There  was  no  pffective  resistance.  We  find  also 
the  following  appreciation  of  Japanese  ships: — 

The  largest  of  the  Japanese  vessels  can  carry  about  t  hree  hundred  men;  the  medtuin-nMd. 
from  one  to  two  hundred,  and  the  smallest  from  fifty  to  eighty.  They  are  constructed  low  uki 
narrow.  Thus,  when  they  meet  a  bin  ship  the}-  have  to  look  up  to  attack  hor.  The  sails  are 
not  rigged  like  those  of  our  sliips  which  can  be  navigated  in  any  wind.  But  wicked  people  on 
tlie  coast  of  INifakieii  sold  thenrshipeto  the  foreignow;  and  the  buyers,  having  fittedtMm  with 
doiibk  botkomB  aad  koela  shaped  so  ee  to  cleave  the  vavst,  csine  to  our  shnm 

Evidently  the  Chinese  were  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  shipbuildmg  than  the 
Japanese.  As  for  the  defensive  measures  of  the  Chinese  the  foUowmg  kjwoor^^ 

The  Govamment  troops  on  sea  and  on  land  made  every  elTort  to  keep  off  the  pirates. 
They  flew  banners  at  morn  nnd  eve  and  fired  guns  senward,  m  that  the  enemy,  understanding 
by  the  flash  and  the  detonation  that  we  were  prepared  to  resist,  abstained  from  landing.  But 
when  the  pirates  handled  their  swords  skilfully,  their  attack  was  fearful.  Our  countr>'men 
when  they  saw  these  swordsmen,  trembled  and  fled.  Their  fcarof  the  Japanese  was  fear  of  the 
swords.  The  pirates'  firearms  were  only  guns  such  as  men  use  in  pursuit  of  game.  They  did 
not  range  over  one  hundred  paces.  But  their  skill  in  using  their  guns  was  such  that  they 
never  missed.  We  could,  not  defeat  them.  They  jise  early  in  the  morning  and  take  their  , 
breakfast  kneeling  down.  Afterwazds  their  chief  asoends  on  emiaenee  tad  they  gather  bdov 
iohearhisocders.  He  tels  them  otf  ia  defawhaimtB  aot-  f«»edhig  thirty  moOf  wad  atteohiag 

I*  Yamato  enemies-l 

P  Chinese  pronunci.-it  ion  of  the  ideographs  read  by  the  J;ipanese  "Hachinaa"(8odof  War). 
Tint  pirates  inscribed  on  their  sails  the  legend  Hachiman,  Uoi-botatwA  niniti7oH  hw  Pnn Jl 
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Iboa  U>  officen,  sends  tbem  to  loot  jAaoM.  The  detacbmeotB  operate  *t  distiiacoB  el  Ikqs^ 
five  hundi^  to  a  thmiamd  yards,  bat  tinite  at  'the  sound  of  a  ooncb. 

To  re-oiiforrc  a  ilctaclinient  in  cas<M)f  rnj'  1 1:1  i;<  y,  'luill  serf  ions  of  tlirrn  or  four  swordsmen 
move  about.  At  the  si^t  of  them  our  mcu  liec.  i  (jwiirds  dark  the  dctachmcots  return  to 
headquarters  and  hand  in  their  loot,  never  making  any  cunccahncnt.  It  is  then  distributed. 
They  always  abduct  women,  and  at  n!<;ht  thov  indulge  in  drinking  aJid  debauchery.  They 
always  advance  in  single  rank  at  a  slow  pace,  and  thus  their  exteixiriiun  is  milce  long.  For  tens 
of  days  they  ean  run  without  showing  fatigue.  In  camping,  they  div-ide  into  many  companiefl^ 
and  thus  thf*y  can  make  a  picge  ofTcrtive.  Against  our  positions  they  begin  by  sending  a  few 
men  who  by  swift  and  deccplive  movements  cause  our  troops  to  exhaust  all  their  projectiles 
fntitleHriy,  and  then  the  aanult  is  delivered.  They  are  claver  in  using  ambushes,  and  often 
when  t  hey  seem  to  be  wonted,  their  hidden  forces  flpriag  up  in  our  rear  and  throw  our  army 

iuto  a  panic. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  ( )i  t  liesc  rccortis,  naive  as  arc  some  of  the 
descriptions.  Unquestionably  the  Wokou  were  a  tenibie  scourge  to  the  Chinese 
on  the  eastern  littoral.  i 

INTEECOUKSE  WITH  BYUKYtJ 

Japanese  annals  say  that  the  royal  family  of  Ryfik^ii  was  descended  from  the 
hero  Minamoto  Tametomo  ivho  was  banished  to  the  island  in  1 156,  and  oeitainiy 

the  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago  arc  a  race  clcsoly  allied  to  t  he  Japanese.  But 
in  1373,  the  then  ruler,  Chuzan,  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Ming  Court  and  hrramc  a 
tributary  of  the  latter.  In  14H>,  however,  an  anibas.sador  from  the  inlands 
preijcntt'd  him.Ktdf  at  the  MuruiuiM^iu  shogunate,  and  twenty-five  years  later 
(1441),  the  shoyun  Yoshinori,  just  before  his  death,  bestowed  Ryukyu  on  Shimar 
SB  T^idakuiii»  lord  of  flattwima,  in  recognitioii  of  meritorious- semces.  Subset 
quentiy  (1471)  the  Mf/un  YoshunaBa,  in  oompliaace  with  a  request  from  the 
Sfaimasu  family,  forbade  the  sailing  of  any  vrssel  to  RyukyQ  without  a  Shimasu 
permit,  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  Miyake  Kimihide  attempted  ta  invade 
Ryiikyu,  the  Shimazu  received  !Muromarhi's  ( Yoahitane 's)  commission  to 
pimish  him.  Historically,  therefore,  Ryukyu  formed  part  of  Japan,  but  its 
rulers  maintained  a  tributary  attitude  towards  China  until  recent  tunos,  as  will 
presentiy  be  seen. 

I4TEIUTURE  DURING  TH£  MUROMACHI  PERIOD  '  . 

ThiDughout  the  Muromachi  period  of  two  and  a  half  centuriea  a  group  ol 

military  men  held' the  lidministration  and:reaped  all  rewards  and  emohiments 

of  office  so  that  literary  pursuits  ranked  in  comparatively  small  esteem.  Some 

education  was  necessary,  indeed,  for  men  of  position,  but  eminent  scholars  were 

exceptional.    Noteworthy  among  the  latter  were  Nijo  Yoshimoto,  Ichij© 

Fuyuyoshi,  Doin  Kinsada,  Sanjonishi  Sanetaka,  and  Kiyowara  Naritada. 

Most  renowned  was  Ichijo  Ivaneyoshi.    Equally  versed  in  the  classics  of  Ciiina 

and  Japan,  as  well  as  in  Buddhism  and  Conf  udanism,  he  composed  seveffal  worlm 

of  high  merit.  A  feature  of  the  period  was  the  erudition  of  the  priestii.  <3en.-e, 

a  bonze  of  the  temple  Hiei«*zan,  adopted  the  oomunentaries  of  the  Sung  savantt, 

Chengtzu  and  Chutsu,  rejecting  those  of  the  earlier  Han  and  Tang  wTiters.  lb 

.other  words,  he  adopted  the  eclectic  system  of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  as 

compounded  by  the  scholars  of  tlie  Sung  nnd  the  Y'uan  epochs,  in  preference  to 

the  system  nf  ? -irlier  pundits.    The  Emperor  Go-Daigo  invited  Cen-e  to  Court 

and  directed  lum  to  expound  the  Sutras.    Thereafter,  the  Sung  philof^*>|)by 

obtained  wide  allegiance,  being  preached  by  the  priests  of  the  Five  Great 

Temples  in  Kyoto,  and  by  all  their  provincial  branches.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
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hereditary  schools  of  Oye  and  Sugawara,adheifiigt6tliieir  old  dogmas,  feO  heldiMl 

the  times  and  declined  in  influence. 

The  feature  of  the  ago  in  point  of  learning  was  that  scholarship  became  a 
pnVstly  specialty.  From  tlie  Five  Temples  {Go-zan)  students  constantly 
flocked  to  China,  where  they  reeeived  instructions  in  the  exot^Tics  and  esoterics 
of  Buddhism,  as  modified  by  the  creed  of  Confucius,  laying  the  foundutiuus  of 
systoois  upon  which  philosophers  of  later  ages,  as  Bftsan  and  Seiga,  built  fair 
edifices.  These  priests  of  the  Five  Temples  were  more  than,  religious  propagan- 
dists:  they  were  ministers  of  State,  as  Tenkai  and  SCden  were  in  after  times 
under  the  Tokugawa,  and  they  practically  commanded  the  thiSffww*  One 
reason  operating  to  produce  this  result  was  that,  in  an  age  when  lineage  or  mili- 
tant' prowess  wh:«  the  sole  secular  step  to  fortiiiif\  men  of  civil  talent  but  humble 
birth  had  to  ciiuo.sr  1*  i  ween  remaining  in  hopeless  insignificance  or  entering  the 
priesthood  where  knowledge  and  virtue  were  sure  passports  to  distinction.  It 
was  thus  that  in  nearly  every  monastery  there  were  found  men  of  superior 
intellect  and  erudition.  The  fact  was  recognized.  When  Ashikaga  Takauji 
desired  to  take  eounsel  of  MusO  Kckiiaki,  he  repaired  to  that  renowned  priest's 
temple  and  treated  him  as  a  respected  parent;  and  Yoshimitsu,  the  third  of  the 
Ashikaga  kkbguns,  showed  equal  respeet  towards  Oidd,  Zekkai  and  Jorin,  whose 
advice  he  con-t;intly  sought. 

It  was  strange,  indeed,  th'it  in  an  ;ige  when  the  sword  was  the  paramount 
tribunal,  the  highest  dignitaries  m  tiie  land  revered  the  exponent ^^  of  ethics  and 
hterature.  Tukauji  and  his  younger  brother,  Tadayoshi,  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gen-e  as  their  preceptor.  Yoshimitsu  appointed  Sugawara  Hidenaga  to  be 
Oourt  leeturer.  Ujimitsu,  the  Kamakura  Jtmumrydf-took  8ugawara  Toyonaga  for 
pireacfaer.  Yoalnmiisa 's  love  of  poetry  impelled  hbn  to  fmbHsh  the  KinMdm} 
Abcnro  all,  Yoshifaisa  was  an  earnest  scholar.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  ol 
Chinese  and  Japanese  classics;  he  was  himself  a  poetaster  of  no  mean  abiHty; 
he  read  canonical  books  even  he  sat  in  his  palanquin;  under  his  patronage 
lehijo  Kaneyoshi  T\Tote  the  Shodaii-chiyd  and  ^  the  Bitmmei  Ittuki;  Fujiwara 
Kontane  compiled  the  Tcid-kn'zu ;  Otsuki  Masabumi  lectured  on  the  analects 
and  Urabe  Kanetomo  expounded  the  standard  literature  of  the  East. 

Yet,  side  by  side  with  these  patrons  of  learning  stood  a  general  publie  too 
ignorant  to  write  Its  own  name.  Military  men,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
hation^  mre  engrossed  with  the.  art  of  war  and  the  science  of  intrigue  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  enidition.  The  priests  were  always  available  to  supply  any  need, 
and  the  priests  utilized  the  occasion.  Nevertheless,  it  stands  to  the  credit  of 
these  bonzes  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  monopolize  enidition.  Their  aim  was 
to  popularize  it.  They  opened  temple-seminaries  Ucra-koya)  and  exercise  halls 
(dojo)  where  youths  of  all  classes  could  obtain  instruction  and  where  an  excellent 
scries  of  text-books  was  used,  the  Iroha-ula  ^  the  Ddji-kyo,  the  Teikin-oraij*  and 
the  OoseCbai-^hiJUmohL^  The  DSjirkyS^  has  been  translated  by  Professor 
jQhBinberbun  (in  Vol.  VIII  Of  the  "  TVansactions  of  the  Asiatio  Stidety  of  Japan 
A  few  extracts  will  serve  to  sbow  the  nature  of  the  ethical  teaching  given  to 
Japanese  children  in  medieval  days: — 

Let  nothing  lead  thee  into  brealdiig  faith  with  thy  friend,  and  depart  not  from  thy  word. 

The  Embroidered  Brocade  Diseoune.] 

*  Rnslic  Jdmls  of  Goi-i^mmerU] 

*  A  syllabary  of  moral  precepts  like  the  ethical  copy-books  of  Occidentals  ] 

*  A  model  letter-writer.) 

(■  The  criminal  ikws  of  fiOid  Yasutoki.  All  thew  text-books  remained  in  use  until  the 
Meiji  era,) 
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It  is  the  tongue  that  is  the  root  of  murfbrtunefl;  if  the  mouth  WBre  made  like'unto  the  noee,  a 

niau  would  hiivc  no  trouble  till  hia  life's  end.  In  the  house  where  virtue  is  acnimulated  there 
will  surely  be  superabundant  joy.  No  man  is  worthy  of  honour  from  his  birth;  tus  the  gamer- 
ing^np  of  Tirtue  thai  bringeth  him  wii^dom  and  virtue;  the  rich  man  may  not  be  worthy  of 
honour.  In  thin  raiment  on  a  winti  r  s  night,  bravo  the  cold  and  bo  reading  the  whole  night 
through;  with  acaiity  fore  on  u  «uauuer's  day,  repel  hunger  and  be.  learning  the  whole  uay 
f&agt  .  .  .  A  father'a  loving  kindness  is  higher  than  the  mountains;  a  motho'^s  bounty  ts 
deeper  than  the  sea.  .   ile  that  receivcth  benefits  and  is  not  grateful  is  hke unto  the  birds 

that  desjwil  the  branches  of  the  trees  they  nerch  on.  .  .  .  Above  all  thin§^  men  must 
practise  charity;  it  is  by  almsgiving  that  wisdom  is  fed;  less  than  all  things,  men  must  gru<lge 
money;  it  is  by  riches  that  wisdom  is  hijKiered.  .  .  •  The  merit  of  an  ahns  given  with  a 
oompaaikmaie  heart  to  one  poor  man  is  like  unto  the  ooean ;  the  recompense  of  alms  given  to  a 
multitude  for  their  own  sake  is  like  ulM  A  fluiA  «r  MW-eeed. 

This  texMwok,  the  Doji-kyOf  WM  oominled  by  a  priest,  Annen,  who  lived  in 
the  seoond  half  of  the  ninth  eentorsr.-  Its  oxigiii  beloncEi,  therefore^  to  it  much 
inore  lemote  era  than  that  of  the  Muramachi  ahdguMBf  hut,  in  eommoQ  irith  the 

other  teacUbooks  en  u  mo  rated  above,  its  extensive  use  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Ashikaga  epoch.  The  Five  Temples  of  Kyoto  —  to  be  spoken  of  presently  — 
were  seats  of  learning;  and  many  names  of  iho  lUfdrateur.s  that  flourished  there 
have  been  Imnded  do-wn.  Not  the  lea.'^t  ceiebrutcd  were  Ciicio  and  Zekkai,  who 
paid  several  visits  to  China,  the  fountain-head  of  ideographic  lore.  But  these 
conditions  were  not  permanent.  Tiie  Onin  War  created  a  serious  interruption. 
V^ato  WB8  laM  m  inios,  and  me  booki  lay  on  the  roadside,  no  one  oarhig  to 
piekthemup.' 

....  PRIV.VTE  t5GH0UL.S  AXD  LIBItVRlES 

■  i 

Throughout  the  Ashikaga  p^iod  the  Kyoto  university  existed  in ^name  on1y« 
and  students  of  Japanese  literature  in  the  provinces  disappeared.  A  few  court- 
iers, as  Xakaliara,  Oye,  Bugawara,  Miyoshi,  etc., still  kept  up  the  form  of  lecturing 
but  they  (lid  not  receive  students  at  large.  Nevertheless,  a  few  military  mag- 
nates, retaining  some  appreciation  of  the  value  of  erudition,  established  schools 
and  fibrairies.  Among  these,  the  Kanazawn-bunko  and  the  Aihikaga^akkO  were 
the  aoBt^  famooi.  The  former  had  its  origm  in  the  doting  years  of  the  Kama^ 
km.BakufiL  it  wae  faunded'  during  the  reign  .'of  Kameyama  (126(M274>'  by 
Banetold,.  grandson  of  HsjO  Yoshitoki.  A  large  collection  of  Chineee'  and 
Japanese  works  filled  its  shelves,  and  all  desirous  of  studying  had  free' access: 
Akitoki,  son  of  Sanctoki,  adopted  Kanazawa  as  his  family  name  and  adde<^ 
larg(  ly  t  o  t  he  library.  He  caused  the  ideographs  Kanazawii-bunko  to  be  atamx?ed 
in-black  on  all  Confucian  work.*^,  and  in  red  on  Buddhist.  " '  ' 

•  It  is  recorded  in  the  HOjo  Kudaiki  that  men  of  all  classes,  laymen  and  priests 
afike^  iven'shut  up  dally  ifl"ttt»librB)ry  where  they  studied  gratis,  and  that 
Akitoki  '8  eon,  Sadaaki^-  was  ai  ardent  a  student  as  his  fathei*j  so  thist  iiien  epokd 
of  him  as  well  fitted  to  be  regent  {^kken)^  thus  showing  that  lifeettery  aldU'Vttl 
counted  a  qualification  for  high  office. '  Fire,  the  destroyer  of  so  many  fine  relies 
of  Japanese  civilization,  visited  this  library  more  than  once,  but  during  the 
reign  of  Go-Hanazono  (1429  1  J64)  it  was  restored  and  extended  by  the  Uesugi 
family,  who  also  rebuilt  and  endowed  schools  for  the  study  of  .Japanese  literature 
in  the  province  of  Kotsuke.  Among  these  schools  was  the  Afihikaga-gakkd, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  priest,  Kaigen,  in  the  day  of  whose  ninth  successor, 
KyOka,  the  pupils  attending  the  schools  totaUed  thre^  thousand.  A  few  greai 
families  patronised  literature  without  recnurpe  to  priests.  This  was  notably 
the  case  with  thej[)uchi,  whose  tradal  connexions  gave  thm  special  access  to 
Chinese  books.  Ouchi  Yoshitaka,  in  particular,  cfistingaiAed  Jomself  ai  an 
auithcM?.  fHe  establiBbmba  iibiiity  whieh  senained  lor  many  ^gmsiMam^kB^iw^oogl^ 
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officials  to  China  to  procure  rare  volumes,  and  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  that 
he  had  aemal  manuscripts  printed  In  the  MkUfle  Kingdom,  although  the  art  of 
bloek-pzinting  had  been  practised  in  Japan  sinoe  the  close  of  the  ei^th  centuiy. 

A  composition  which  had  its  origin  at  this  epoch  was  the  ydkyoku,  a  special  kind 
of  libretto  for  mimetic  dances.  Books  on  art  also  were  inspired  by  the  Higasbi* 

yama  craze  for  choice  specimens  of  painting,  porcelain,  and  lacquer.  Commen- 
taries, ton,  made  their  appearance,  as  did  some  histories,  ron^ccs,  and 
anthologies. 

nCTOAIAL  ART 

'  As  Japan  during  the  Ashikaga  period  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Sung  masters  in 
philosophy  and  literature,  so  it  was  in  the  realm  of  art.  There  is,  indeed,  a  mach 
closer  reunion  between  literature  and  pietorial  art  in  China  than  inany  Oocidental 
conntry,  for  the  two  puranits  have  a  common  star^ng-point  —  calligraphy. 

The  ideograph  is  a  picture,  and  to  trace  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the 
highest  canons  is  a  veritably  artistic  achievement.  It  has  been  shown  above 
that  in  tlie  Muromachi  era  the  priests  of  Burldha  were  the  channels  through 
which  the  literature  and  the  philosophy  of  Sun^  reached  Japan,  and  it  will 
presently  be  seen  that  the  particular  priests  who  miported  and  interpreted  this 
culture  were  those  of  the  Zen  sect.  Tiierc  is  natural  sequence,  therefore,  in  the 
facts  that  these  same  priests  excelled  m  calligraphy  and  introduced  Japan  to  the 
pictorial  art  of  the  immortal  Sung  painters. 

There  were  in  China,  at  the  time  of  the  Ashikaga,  two  schools  of  painters: 
a  Northern  imd  ja.  Southern.  The  term  is  misleading,  for  the  distinction  was 
really  not  one  of  geography  but  one  of  method.  What  distinguished  the 
Southern  school  was  delicacy  of  conception,  directness  of  execution,  and  lip:ht!i<'ss 
of  tone.  To  produce  a  maximum  of  effect  with  a  minimum  of  effort ;  to  suggest 
aa  mucfi  as  to  depict,  and  to  uvuid  ail  recourse  to  heavy  colours  —  these  were  tlie 
cardinal  tenets  of  the  Southern  school.  They  were  revealed  to  Japan  by  a  priest 
named  KaO,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Go-Daigo  (1318^1399),  passed  ten  years 
in  China,  and  returning  to  Ky<Mo^  iipsaod  a  istudio  in  the  teknple  Keniii»-ji, 
where  he  taught  the  methods  of  Li  Iwignmi  of  the  Sung  dynasty  and  Yen  Hui 
of  the  Yuan.  He  revolutionised  Japanese  art.  After  him  Mincho  is  eminent. 
Under  the  name  of  Cho  Drmu  —  the  Abbot  ChO  — he  acquired  perpetual 
fame  by  his  paintings  of  Buddliiat  saints. 

But  Mineho's  religious  pictures  did  not  help  to  introduce  the  Sung  academy 
to  Japan.  That  task  was  reserved  for  Josetsu  —  a  priest  of  Chinese  or  Japanese 
origin  —  who,  during  the  second  lialf  of  the  fourteenth  century,  became  the 
teacher  of  many  students  at  the  temple  8hOkoku-ji,  in  Kyoto.  Among  his 
pupils' was  ^Obun,  and  the  latter 's  followers  included  such  illustrious  names  as 
Sotan,  Sessfafl,  ShinnO,  Masanobu,  and  Motonobu.  It  is  to  this  day  a  question 
wliether  Japan  evex  produced  greater  artists  than  Scsshu  and  Motonobu.  To 
the  same  galaxy  belongs  Tosa  no  Mitsunobu,  the  founder  of  the  Tosa  school  as 
Motonobu  was  of  the  Kano.  T\va\  official  patronage  was  extended  to  these  great 
men  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Mitsunobu  was  named  president  of  the  £-r/oA:oro, 
or  Court  Academy  of  Painting;  and  Motonobu  received  the  priestly  rank  of 
hogen,  •  ^ 

APPLIED  ART 

Industries  in  general  suiEered  from  the  continual  wars  of  the  Ashikaga  epodi, 
bttt  the  art  of  loi^gsimrds  flourished  beyond  aUpieoeds^  Aiigiyj|ye<^ayijtec>gle 
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guchi,  Biieiii  Osafune,  and  others  had  attained  celebrity,  but  for  Okazaki 
Masamunp,  of  Kamakura,  who  worked  during  tiie  reign  of  Co-Daigo  (1318-1339) 
was  r( rvrd  the  renown  of  p>eerk  ssness.  His  long  travels  to  investigate  the 
methods  uf  othor  masters  so  as  to  artssimilate  their  best  features,  are  historically 
recorded,  aiui  at  liie  iiead  of  the  great  trinity  oi  Japanese  Bword^smiths  his  name 
is  placed  by  universal  acclaim,  his  companions  being  GO  no  Yosbihiro  and 
Fujiwara  Yoshiinitsu.^  In  MucomaAhi  days  ao  mueh  depended  tbo  Birord 
that  military  men  thonglrt  it  worthy  ol  aU  hoponr.  A  praMnt  of  a-fino  blade 
was  counted  more  munifieent  than  a  gift  of  a  choice  steed,  and  on  the  decoration 
of  the  scabbard,  the  guard,  and  the  hilt  extraordinary  skill  was  expended. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  eentur}',  a  wonderful  expert  in  metali^,  GotO 
Yujd,  devoted  himself  to  tlie  production  of  these  omuni(iits,and  ins  descendants 
perpetuated  his  fame  down  to  the  middle  of  the  niiK  teenth  century.  The 
Gotos,  however,  constitute  but  a  small  section  of  the  host  of  masters  wiio  will 
always  be  remembered  in  this  branch  of  art.  In  the  Muromachi  period  alQne 
we  have  such  names  as  Aoki  Kaaeiye,  MyMhin  Nobuiye,  Umetada  A]dhisa  and  , 
others.'  Armour  making  also  was  earned  to  a  point  of  high  acbievemeQl 
during  the  epoch,  especially  by  Nobuiye.* 

LACQUER 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Japanese  surpass  all  nations  in  the  art  of 
niakiiig  lacquer.  They  not  only  developed  the  processes  to  a  degree  unknown 
to  their  origmal  teacher,  China,  but  they  also  introduced,  artistic  features  of 
great  beauty.  Unfortunately,  history  transmits  the  names  of  few  masters  in 
this  line.  We  can  only  say  tlutt  in  the  days  of  Yoshimasa 's  ehOgunate,  that  is^ 
during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  several  choice  varieties  began 
to  be  manufactured,  as  the  nashiji,  the  togidashi,  the  negoro-nuri ,  the  konrinji- 
n>in\  tho  shunkei-nuri,  the  tsuishu,  and  the  tsuikoku.  Choice  specimens  received 
from  lattT  generations  th(^  general  epithet  Higashiyama^mono,  in  reference 
to  the  fact  tliat  t  liey  owed  &o  much  to  the  patronage  of  Yoshimasa  in  his  mansion 
at  iIigasiii->  ama.  .  '   ■  ■ 

I  t 

PORCELAIN  AND  FAIENCE 

To  the  Muromachi  epoch  belongs  also  the  first  manufacture  of  faience,  aa 
distinguished  from  unglazed  pottery,  and  of  porcelain,  as  distinguished  from 
earthenware.  The  former  iimovation  is  aseribed  —  already  noted  —  to 
Kato  Shirozaemon,  a  native  of  Owari,  who  visite<l  C'hnia  m  1223  and  studied 
under  the  Sung  ceramists;  the  latter,  to  Slion/ui,  who  also  repaired  to  China  m 
1510,  and,  on  his  return,  set  up  a  kiixi  at  Aiila,  in  iiizen,  where  he  produced  a 
small  quantity  of  porcelain,  using  materials  obtained  from  China,  aa  the  eixiBtanee 
of  Japanese  supplies  was  not  yet  .known.  The  fai^oe  industry  found  many 
followers,  but  its  products  all  bore  the  somewhat  sombre  hooprees  of  the  «ft<HMHyu 
(tea  ceremonial)  canons. 

Chamberlain  in  Thinga  Japanese  says:  "Japanese  swords  excel  even  the  vaunted  prod* 
ucts  of  Danaflem  «ad  Toledo.  To  cut  through  a  pile  of  copper  coins  wfifaout  nieking  the 
blade  is,  or  wan,  a  common  feat.   Hiakvyi  tradttum*  and  rauADoe  alike  r»eeho  with  the 

exploits  of  (his  wonderful  weajion."} 

['  For  an  exhaustive  analysis  see  Brinklcv's  China  and  Japan.] 

[*  See  Condcr 's  Hittory    JapoM^e  CoUume;  VoL  IX.  of  the  ''TMBMetiont  of  the  Anatie 
Society  of  Japan."] 
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AHCHITECTURB 


The  nrchitectur.il  feature  of  tho  time  was  the  erection  of  tea-parlours  accord- 
inc;  to  tho  severe  type  of  the  rhn-rm-yu  cult.  Such  fdifices  were  remarkable  for 
simplicity  and  narrow  dnncnsions.  They  partook  of  the  nature  of  toys  rutlier 
than  of  pra<;Ucal  reHiiiences,  being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  little  elianibers, 
entirely  undecorated,  where  a  few  devotees  of  the  tea  ceremonial  could 
tneet  and  forget  the  worid.  Aa  for  graad  stnictar^  like  the  "Silver  Pavilion " 
of  YoBbimasa  and  the  ''Qolden  Payilioib"  of  Yoslumitsa^  thejr  showed 
distinct  traces  of  Ming  influence,  but  with  the  exception  of  elabohite  interior 
decoration  they  do  not  call  for  special  comment. 

A  hirirc  pn rt  of  tlie  work  of  the  Japanese  architect  consisted  in  selecting  rare 
woods  and  uniquely  grown  timber,  m  exquisite  joinery,  and  in  fine  plastering. 
Display  and  ornament  in  dwelling-houses  were  not  exterior  but  interior;  and 
beginning  with  the  twelfth  century,  interior  decoration  became  an  art  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  great  schools  of  Japanese  painters.  The  pecul- 
iar nature  of  Japaneee  InteHor  division  of  the  house  ndth  screens  or  light  par- 
titions instead  of  walls  lent  itself  to  a  style  of  decoration  which  was  quite  as 
different  in  its  exigencies  and  character  from  Occidental  mural  decorations  as 
was  Japanese  architecture  from  Gothic  or  Renaissance.  The  first  native 
school  of  decorative  artists  wa^  tho  Yama(o-rt/u,  founded  in  the  elfventh  cen- 
tury by  Fuji  wiira  Motomitsu  and  reaching  t)ie  lieight  of  its  powers  in  the  twelfth 
century.  In  tiio  thirteenth  century  Fujiwara  Tsunetaka,  a  great  painter 
of  this  school,  took  the  title  of  Tosa.  Under  him  the  Tosa-ryu  became  tlie 
successor  of  the  Yamato-ryu  and  carried  on  its  work  with  more  richness  and 
Gfaarm.  The  Tosa  school  was  td  a  degree  replaced  after  the  fifteenth  century 
in  interior  painting  by  the  schools  of  SessfaQ  and  KanO. 


As  one  of  Yoritomo fir-t  acts  when  he  organized  the  Kamakura  Bakufu 
had  been  to  establisli  at  Tsuruguoka  a  shrine  to  Hachinian  (the  god  of  War), 
patron  deity  of  the  Minamotos'  great  ancestor,  Yushiiye,  so  when  Takuuji, 
himself  a  Minamoto,  organised  the  Muroo&achi  Bqkufu,  he  worshipped  at  the 
IwBshimisu  shrine  of  Hachiman,  and  all  his  successors  in  the  shOgunate  followed 
his  example.  Of  this  shrine  Tanaka  Harukiyo  was  named  superintendent 
(beUd),  Bind  with  the  Ashikaga  leader's  assiFfance,  he  rebuilt  the  shrine  on  a 
sumptuous  scale,  departing  conspicuonsly  from  the  austere  fashion  of  pure 
iRhintd.*  It  may,  indeed,  be  affirme  d  that  Shinld  had  never  been  regarded  as  a 
religion  in  Japan  until,  in  the  days  of  the  Nara  Court,  it  wa?^  amalgamated  with 
Buddhism  to  form  what  was  called  lii/ubn-skhitd.  It  derived  a  further  chanicter 
of  rehgion  from  the  theory  of  Kitabatakc  Chikaiusa,  who  contended  that 
Shintd,  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism  were  all  capable  of  being  welded  into  one 
Whole.  Moreover,  in  the  Muromachi  period,  the  eminent  scholar,  Ichijd  Kane- 
yoshi  (1402-81),  wrote  a  thesis  which  gave  some  support  to  the  views  of 
Chikafusa. 

]  But,  during  the  reign  of  Go-Tsuchimikado  (1405  1 '00),  Urabe  Kanetomo, 
professing  to  interpret  his  ancestor,  Kanenobu,  enunciated  the  doctrine  of 
Yuiitiiu-shinto  {\iniq\lQ  Shinto) ,  namely,  that  ai>  between  three  creeds,  Shinto 

{*Thf  ]  rin^  rovT^«yl  aspa«e<)f400M|ttAMyaRlftaiMihftd^  IZ 
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feet  wide,  aud  uver  1  inch  thick.] 
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was  the  root;  Confucianism,  the  branches,  and  Buddhism,  the  fruit.  This 
was  the  first  explicit  differentiation  of  Shinto.  It  found  favour,  and  its  pro- 
pounder's  son,  Yoshida,  asserted  the  principles  still  more  strenuously.  The 
fact  is  notable  in  the  history  of  rcUgion  in  Japan.  Yoshida  was  the  forerunner 
of  Motoori,  Hirata,  and  other  comparatively  modern  philosophers  who  contended 
for  the  revival  of  ''Pure  Shinto.'*  Many  Japanese  annalists  allege  that  Shinlo 
owes  its  religious  character  solely  to  the  suggestions  of  Buddhism,  and  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  Shintd  cult  has  never  been  able  to  in^ire  a  great  exponent. 

«      •  1 

1  t        .        .     .        .  • 

BUDDHISM 

The  attitude  of  the  Ashikaga  towards  Buddhism  was  even  more  reverential. 
They  honoured  the  Zen  sect  almost  exclusively.  Takauji  built  the  temple 
Tenryu-ji,  in  Kyoto,  and  planned  to  establish  a  group  of  provincial  temples 


Bbi.u>toweb  or  TOdaI'H 

under  the  name  of  Ankoku-ji,  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  animating 
purpose  in  thus  acting  was  to  create  a  counterpoise  to  the  overwhelming  strength 
of  the  monasteries  of  Nara  and  Hiei-zan.  The  latter  comprised  three  thousand 
buildings  —  temples  and  seminaries  —  and  housed  a  host  of  soldier-monks 
who  held  Kyoto  at  their  mercy  and  who  had  often  terrorized  the  city  and  the 
palace.  In  the  eighth  century^  when  the  great  temple,  Todai-ji.  was  established 
at  Nara,  affiliated  temples  were  built  throughout  the  provinces,  under  the  name 
of  Kokubun-ji. 

It  was  in  emulation  of  this  system  that  Takauji  erected  th&  Tenryu-ji  and 
planned  a  provincial  net- work  of  Ankoku-ji.  His  zeal  in  the  matter  a.ssumed 
striking  dimensions.  On  the  one  hand,  he  levied  heavy  imposts  to  procure 
funds;  on  the  other,  he  sent  to  China  ships — hence  called  Tenryuji-bune — 
to  obtain  furniture  and  fittings.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  the  great  edifice 
was  completed  (1345),  and  there  remained  a  substantial  sum  in  the  Muromachi 
treasury.   The  monks  ot  Enryaku-ji  (Hiei-zan)  fathomed  Takauji 's  purpose. 
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They  flocked  dowi^  to  the  capitali  halberd  in  hand  and  aaored  etut  m  shoulder, 
and  tnicul^tly  demanded' of  the  Emperor  that  Soseki,  high'  priest  of  the  new 
monastery,  should  be  exiled  and  the  edifice  destroyed.  But  the  Aehikaga  leader 
stood  firm.   He  announced  that  if  the  soldier-monks  persisted,  their  lord-abbot 

should  be  banif^hod  and  thfir  property  confisratfd ;  bffore  which  evidently  earnest 
menaces  the  mob  of  friars  turned  their  faces  homeward.  Thereafter.  'I'akaiiji, 
and  his  brother  Tadayoshi  celebrated  with  great  pomp  the  ceremony  of  oiH  iimg 
the  new  temple,  and  the  Ashikaga  leader  addressed  to  the  priest,  Soseki,  a  docu- 
ment pledging  his  own  reverence  and  the  reverence  of  all  his  successors  at 
Muromaehi.  But  that  part  of  his  programme  which  related  to  the  provincial 
branch  temples  was  left  incomplete.  At  no  time,  indeed,  were  the  provinces 
sufficiently  peaceful  and  sufficiently  subservient  for -the  eariying  out  of  such  a 
plan  by  the  Ashikaga* 

GRBAT  PRIESTS 

The  priest  Soseki  —  otherwise  called  **Mus5  Kokmhi,"  or  "Muso,  the 
national  teacher" — waa  one  of  the  great  bonzes  in  an  age  when  many  monasteries 
were  repositories  of  literature  and  statesmanship.  His  pupils,  My05  and 
ChOdiin,  enjoyed  almost  equal  renown  in  the  days  of  the  third  Ashilcaga  M^un, 
Yoshimitsu,  whose  piety  irvalled  that  of  Takauji;  He  assigned  to  them  a 
residence  in  the  Rokuon-ji,  his  own  family  temple,  and  there  he  visited  them  to 
hear  discourses  on  Buddhist  doctrine  and  to  consult  about  administrative  affairs. 
A  still  more  illustrious  bonze  was  RySken,  of  Nanzen-ji.  Tt  i^^  related  of  him 
that  he  repaired,  on  one  occasion,  to  the  Kifca-yama  palace  of  the  JshOgun 
Yoshmitsu,  wearing  a  ragged  garment.  Yoshimitsu  at  once  changed  his  own 
brucade  surcoat  for  the  abbot 's  torn  vestment,  and  subsequently,  when  conduct- 
ing his  visitor  on  a  boating  exeursicm,  the  Mgun  carried  the  priest's  footgear. 
It  is  not  posfflble  for  a  Japanese  to  perform  a  lowlier  act  of  obeisanee  towards 
another  than  to  be  the  bearer  of  tfie  latter 's  sandals.  Yoshinntsu  was  in  a 
position  to  dictate  to  the  £mperor,  yet  he  voluntarily  performed  a  menial  office 
for  a  friar. 

These  four  prie??t«,  Soseki,  Myoo,  Chuahin,  and  Rydken,  nil  !>elonged  to  the 
Zen  sect.  The  doctrines  of  that  sect  were  absolutely  paramount  ni  Muromaehi 
days,  as  they  had  been  in  the  times  of  the  Kamakura  Bakufu.  A  galaxy  of 
distinguished  names  confronts  us  on  the  pages  of  history  —  Myocho  of  Daitoku- 
ji;  Gen-e  of  MyOshin-ji;  IkkyQ  Zenjiid  Daitoku-ji,  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor 
Go-Komatsu;  TokusG  of  Nansen-ji;  Sfairen  of  T5fuko-ji;  Sboshin  of  Nansen-ji ; 
Iu5  of  MyOshin-ji;  Tetsud  of  Daitoku-ji,  and  Gasan  of  Saji-ji.  AH  these  were 
propagandists  of  ZefH^  doctrine.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  torch  of  idsglon 
bums  brightest  among  dark  surroundings.  In  circumstances  of  tumultuous 
disorder  and  sanguinary  ambition,  these  great  divines  preached  a  creed  which 
taught  that  all  worldly  things  are  vain  and  valueless.  Moreover,  the  priests 
themselves  did  not  practise  the  virtues  they  inculcated.  They  openly  disregard- 
ed their  vow  of  chastity;  bequeathed  their  temples  and  manors  to  their  children; 
employed  hosts  of  stoled  soldiers;  engaged  freely  m  the  fights  of  the  era,  and 
waxed  rich  on  the  spoils  of  their  arms. 

It  is  recorded  of  Keiqu  (called  also  Remiyo  SkSwin),  ei|^  successor  of 
Shfnran,  that  hts  ek>quenee  brought  him  not  on^  a  crowd  of  disciples  but  also 
wealth  comparable  with  that  of  a  great  territorial  magnate;  that  he  employed 
a-large  force  of  armed  men,  and  that  by  di>?pensing  with  i)rohiV)itions  he  made  his 
deekine  popular.  This  was  at  theclose  of  the  fifteenth  century  wh^  ^(^^n^a^ 
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practised  dilettanteism  at  Higashi-yama.  It  became  in  that  age  a  common 
habit  that  a  man  ahoiil*?  sshave  his  head  and  wear  priest's  vestment h  while  still 
taking  part  in  worldly  affairs.  The  distinction  between  bonze  and  layman 
disappeared.  Some  administrative  officials  became  nionks;  .some  daimyo 
fought  wearing  sacerdotal  vestments  over  their  aimuur,  untl  some  priests  led 
troops  into  battle.  If  a  bonze  earned  a  reputation  for  eloquence  or  piety,  he 
often  became  the  target  of  jealous  inolenoe  at  the  hands  of  rival  sectarians  and 
had  to  flgr  for  his  life  from  the  niins  of  a  buining  temple.  Not  untS  tbe  advent 
of  CShristianity,  in  the  middle  of  the  sbcteentb  oenturyi  did  these  ontragea  cease. 

THE  FIVE  TEMPLES  OF  KYQTO 

The  Zen  sect  had  beeu  almost  equally  popular  during  the  epoch  of  the  Hojo. 
They  built  for  it  five  great  temples  in  Kamiakura,  and  that  example  was  followed 
by  the  Aahikaga  in  KyMo*  The  five  fanes  in  the  capital  were  called  ooQectivety, 
Go-san.  They  were  Kennin-ji,  Tofuku-ji,  Nanseii-ji,  TeniyQ-ji,  and  ShSkoloi- 

ji.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Courts 
the  temple  Shokoku-ji  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  it  remained  in  ashes  until  the 
time  of  Yoshimasa,  when  the  priest,  Chushin,  persuaded  shbgun  to  undertake 
the  work  of  reconstnictiun.  A  heavy  imposition  of  ]uii(l  tax  in  the  form  of 
tameUy  and  extensive  requLsitioiis  for  timber  and  siunes  broufiht  funds  and 
materials  sufficient  not  only  to  restore  the  edifice  and  to  erect  a  pagoda  o*)0  feet 
high,  but  also  to  replenish  the  empty  treasury  of  the  shogun.  Thus,  temple- 
building  enterprises  on  the  part  of  Japanese  rulers  were  not  prompted  wholly 
by  religious  motives. 

MAXXERS  AXD  CUSTOMS 

The  frugal  austrrity  of  life  under  the  rule  of  the  Hoj6  was  changed  to  lavish 
extravagance*  under  tht'  Ashikaga.  Yet  things  should  have  been  otherwise,  for 
in  Takauji's  time  there  was  enacted  and  promulgated  the  code  of  regulations 
already  referred  to  as  the  Kmnmu  Shikimoku,  wherein  were  strictly  forbidden 
ba^a,  debauchery,  gambling,  reunions  for  tea  drinking  and  couplet  composing, 
lotteries,  and  other  ^eesses.  Bosoro  is  a  Sanskrit  term  for  costly  luxuries  of 
every  description,  and  the  compilers  of  the  code  were  doubtless  snicere  in  their 
desire  to  popularize  frugality.  But  the  Ashikaga  rulers  themselves  did  not  eon- 
firm  their  precepts  by  example.  They  seemed,  indeed,  to  live  principally  for 
sensuous  in<lulgenpp. 

A  Japanese  writer  of  t)ie  fifteenth  eenlury,  in  a  rhapsodical  account  of 
the  Kyoto  of  his  day,  dwells  on  the  wonderful  majesty  of  the  "sky-piercing 
roofs  '  iuid  cloud-topping  baU^onies  "  of  the  Imperial  palace.  And  he  points 
wiiii  evident  pride  to  the  fact  that  this  splendor  —  a  splendor  only  a  little 
less — was  to  be  found  besides  in  many  other  elegant  residences  which  dis- 
played their  owners'  taste  and  wealth.  The  chronicler  notes  that  even  those 
who  were  not  noble,  including  some  who  had  made  their  money  by  fortune- 
telling  or  by  the  practice  of  medicine,  were  sometimes  able  to  make  such  display, 
to  live  in  pretentious  houses  and  have  many  servants.  So  could  the  pro\'ineial 
nobles,  who  it  seems  did  not  ia  other  periods  make  much  of  a  showing  at  the 
^prtal. 

The  dwellers  in  these  mansions  lived  up  to  their  environment.  The  degree 
of  their  rehuement  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  cooking  became  a  science; 
they  had  two  principal  academies  and  numerous  rules  to  determuie  the  sisea  and 
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shapes  of  every  implemf^nt  and  utensil,  as  well  as  the  eatact  manner  of  manipulat- 
ing them.  The  nomenclature  was  not  less  elaborate.  In  bhort,  tu  become  a 
masttif  of  polite  accomplishments  and  the  cuisine  in  the  military  era  of  Japan 
demanded  patient  and  industrious  study. 

♦ 

MODE  OF  TRAVELUNG 

b  * 

The  lasbions  of  the  Heiaa  epoch  in  the  manner  of  traveUing  underwent  little 

chanfre  dnrinp:  tho  military  age.  The  principal  conveynnre  continued  to  l)e  an 
ox  c  arriagc  or  a  palanquin.  The  only  notable  addition  made  was  the  kago,  a 
kmd  of  palanquin  slung  on  a  single  pole  instead  of  on  t  wo  shafts.  The  kago 
accommodated  one  person  and  was  can  icd  by  two.  Circat  pomp  and  elaborate 
organization  attended  the  outgoing  of  a  nobleman,  and  to  interrupt  a  procession 
WM  counted  a  deadly  crime»  while  all  peraona  of  lowly  degree  were  required  to 
kneel  with  their  bands  on  the  ground  and  their  heads  reeling  on  them  as  a 
noUeman  and  his  retinue  passed. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENINO 

Great  progress  was  made  in  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  during  the 
Muromachi  epoch,  but  this  is  a  subject  requiring  a  volume  to  itself.  Here  it 
will  suffice  to  note  that,  although  still  trammelled  by  its  Chinese  origin,  the  art 
jreoeived  signal  extension,  and  was  converted  into  something  like  an  exact 
science,  the  pervading  aim  bemg  to  produoe  landscapes  and  water-scapes  within 
the  limits  of  a  comparatively  small  park  without  conveying  any  sense  of  undue 
restriction.  Buddhist  monks  developed  signal  skill  in  this  branch  of  esthetics, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  tbr  de  lightful  harmony  which  they  achieved  between 
nature  an<!  art.  It  may  !  •  mentioned  that  the  first  treatise  on  the  art  of  land- 
scape gnriiemng  appeared  from  the  pen  of  GokyOgoku  Yoshitwune  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  cliii  f  difTerence 
between  the  parks  of  Japan  and  the  parks  of  Europe  is  that,  whereas  the  latter 
are  planned  solely  with  reference  to  a  geometrical  scale  of  comeliness  or  in  pure 
and  faithful  obedience  to  nature's  indicationsi  the  former  are  intended  to  appeal 
to  some  particular  mood  or  to  evoke  special  emotion,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
preserving  a  likeness  to  the  landscapes  and  wateiHscapes  of  tiie  world  about  ua. 

MINIATURE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

By  observing  the  principles  and  practical  rules  of  landscape  gardening  while 
reducing  the  scale  of  construction  so  that  a  landscape  or  a  water-scape,  complete 
in  all  detMls  and  perfectly  balanced  as  to  Its  parts,  is  produced  within  an  area  of 
two  or  three  square  feet,  the  Japanese  obtained  a  charming  development  of  the 
gardener's  art.  Admirable,  however,  as  are  tliese  miniature  reproductions  of 
natural  scenery  and  consummate  as  is  the  skill  displayed  in  bringing  all  their 
parts  into  exact  proportion  with  the  scale  of  the  design,  they  are  usually  marred 
by  a  suggestion  of  triviality.  In  this  respect,  greater  beauty  is  achieved  on  an 
even  smaller  scale  by  dwarfing  trees  and  shruljs  so  that,  in  every  respect  except 
in  dimensions,  they  shall  be  an  accurate  facsimile  of  wliat  they  would  have  been 
had  they  grown  for  cycles  unrestrained  in  the  forest.  The  Japanese  gardener 
dwarfs  tr^es  so  that  they  remain  measurable  only  by  inches  after  &eb  age 
bfIB  reached  scores,  even  hundreds,  of  yearsi  and  the  pra^portlons  of  leaf,  braa^ 
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and  stem  are  preserved  with  fidelity.  The  poto  in  ir^dk  these  winders  of 
patient  skill  are  frrov.-n  have  to  be  themselves  fine  specimens  of  the  keramist's 
cxoii,  and  m  much  as  £3QQ  ia  sometuneB  paid  for  a  notably  weU-trained  treej*^  ^ 


TEA  CEREMONIAL 


.  :  Tte  tCA.eQramoQial  (cfto^to-yu)  k  eaKiitiaUr-^ttpiiicafr  iti  its  dBvelopmeofei 
though  its  9fm^  eamd  frdtn  ChioA;  .  It  has  beeft"wid]rdeBsribedw  Mamirwiii 
which  the  extraordinary  elaborations  of  Japanese  aooial  .etiqaette  may' be -seed 
vividly  reflated."  In  fact,  the  use  of  tea  as  a  beverage  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  refined  amusement  to  which  it  wris  ultirniitfly  elevated.  The  term  "tasting" 
would  apply  more  accurately  to  the  pastime  than  "drinking."  But  even  the 
two  combined  convey  no  idea  of  the  labyrinth  of  ol)servance8  which  constituted 
the  ceremonial.  The  development  of  the  cha-no-yu  is  mainly  due  to  Shtiko,  a 
priest  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism,  who  seems  to  have  conceived  that  tea  dnuking 
might  be  utOiaed  to  promotQ  the  moral  soofHtboslwhioh  haaBSOoiiled'Vlth  its 
piMtice.  IW.  H,  B^  Chamhafam.  notes  that  '*'It  farstai  eonridenta  prepec 
for  tea  enthaeiasto  to  join  the  Zen  liect  of  Buddfaiimv'aiid  it  is  from  the  abbot 
of  Daitokuji  at  KyOto  that  dipldmas  of  proficiency  are  obtain^^'  i  The  ImM 
of  ShukO's  system  w^rp  the  four  \nrtups  —  urbanity,  purity,  courtesy,  and 
iraperturbabiiiiy  —  and  iittle  as  such  a  cult  seemed  adapted  to  the  practices 
of  mihtary  men,  it  nevertheless  r^eived  its  full  elaboration  under  the  feudal 
system.  But  ahhoogh  this  general  description  is  easy  enough  to  formulate, 
the  etiquette  and  the  canons  of  Liie  cha-^rw'yu  would  require  a  wixuie  vulume  lor 
an  exhaustive  descriptKm. 

INCENSE  COMPARIXG  ■     '      '  '> 

The  Muromaclii  epoch  contributed  to  aristocratic  pastimes  the  growth  of 
another  amusement  known  aa  h^axoase,  "comparing  of  incense,"  a  contest 
which  tested  ix)th  the  player's  ability  to  recognize  from  their  odour  different 
varieties  of  incense  anci  his  knowledg^^  of  ancient  literature.  A$  early  as  the 
seventh  eentury  the  vaie  Qf  moens^  had  attained,  ft  iwide  vogue  ai.^apa&*  -But 
it  was  not  until  the  beginiiing  of  the  sixteeiitl^  emkUiry  thftt  Sfaino  Soihia  ookiveri^ 
ed  the  pastime  uito  somethiog'iik^  a<|>hilQSophy.  From  his  days.no  km  thia 
sixty-six  distinct  kinds  of  incense  were  recogfkised  and  dist'uiguished  by  namcli 
derived  from  literary  allusions.  This  pastime  is  not  so  elaborate  as  the  cha-^o- 
yu,  nor  does  it  furnish,  like  the  latter,  a  series  of  criteria  of  art-objects.  But  it 
shows  abundant  evidence  of  tlie  elaborate. <?^e  bestowed  upon,it  by  generation 
after  generation  of  J apaneso  ^iietta^i.  .  ,     •   •   ,         .  .     •  ' 


IKE-BANA 

The  English  language  furnish^  no  aeoitraie  equivalent  l0r  what  the  Jf^MBSib 
oali ike-ban^.  The  litml meaning  of  the  term  is  "living  fiowcr,"  and thisname 
well  explains  the  fundamental  prin^jiple  of,  the  art,  namely,  the  arrangeimenti  crf 
flowers  so  as  t^)  suggest  nnturnl  life.  In  fact,  the  blosaoms  must  lOok  as  though 
they  >yere  actually  growmg  und  not  as  though.they  we^e  euVfrom  the  stems. 
It  is  hero  that  the  fundanT<'nt;d  difference  between  the  Oeeidental  and  the 
Japanciie  lueihod  of  flower  ait aug^ment  becomes  apparent;  the  formey  ajpijpeaVt 
V  •    . . . [\  Bnt^^opae^i^ ^ariii(wnic<<,;Utll'JSHiil*op»  «rt      'f^SpM,"  BriBldfgr..h. - r  \  it 
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solely  to  the  sense  of  colour,  whereas  the  latter  holds  that  the  beauty  of  n  T>lant 
is  not  derivpfl  from  the  colour  of  its  blossoms  more  than  from  the  manner  of  their 
growth,  in  fact,  barmony  of  colour  rather  than  sy  mmetry  of  outHne  waF  the 
thine  desired  in  a  Japanese  floral  cuia|xi^iiion.  It  might  l»e  said  that  Western 
art,  m  general,  and  more  particularly  the  decorative  ait  of  iudia,  Persia  and 
Greece — tbe  last  ooming  to  Japan  tbrougli  India  and  with  certain  Hindu 
modifieationa — aflalaiaiiyininetiyef  poise;  Imt  thai  Japanese  ilofilarraiige- 
ment  and  decorative  art  in  general  have  for  their  fundamental  aim  a  symmetry- 
hy  enggestion, —  a  balance,  but  n  halanee  of  mequalitics.  The  ikB^mfm  as 
conceived  and  practised  in  Japan  ia  &  aciciiee  to  wfaieh  ladies,  and  gentkmen 
alao,  devote  abeorbing  attcBtion, 

OTHER  PASTIMES 

It  will  be  undeistood  that  to  the  paatimea  moikkBied  above  as  arigmating 
in  miCtary  times  must  be^ddedotheis  bequeathed  &mnpfevk>U8  Principal 
among  these  was  "flower  viewing"  at  all  aeaaona;  couplet  oompodng;  chess; 
draughts;  football;  mushroom  picking,  and  maple-gathering  parties,  as  well  as 
other  minor  pursuit's.  Gambling,  also,  prevailed  idc !y  during  the  Muromachi 
epoch  and  was  earned  sometimes  to  great  excesses,  so  that  samumi  actually 
staked  their  anoa  and  armour  on  a  cast  of  the  dice.  It  is  said  that  this  vice  had 
the  effect  of  encouraging  robbery,  for  a  gambler  staked  things  not  iu  his  posses* 
sion,  pledging  binaeif  to  steal  thanrticieB  if  the  dioe  went  against  him. 

SINGIXC]  AND  DANCING 

One  of  the  chief  contributions  of  the  military  era  to  the  art  of  singing  was  a 
musical  recitativr-  prrformed  by  bUnd  men  usine  the  four-stringed  Chinese  lute, 
the  libretto  }  <  mt^;  based  on  some  episode  of  military  history.  The  performers 
were  known  as  biwa^zu,  the  name  bozu  "  (Buddhisft  priest )  being  derived  from 
the  fact  that  they  shaved  their  heads  after  the  manner  of  bonzes.  These  musi- 
elans  developed  lanaifubie  ASH  of  eloei^on,  and  shnulatcd  passion  so  that  in 
SQceeedtng  ag^es  th^  never  lost  their  popularity.  Bhaifng  the  vogue  of  the 
bimb-hdtUt  but  dHfenpg  from  it  in  the  nature  of  the  story  recited  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  instrument  employed,  was  the  jdrurif  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  originally  founded  on  the  tragedy  of  Yoshitsune's  favourite 
mistress,  Jdruri.  In  this  thr  performer  was  generally  a  woman,  and  the  instru- 
ment on  which  phe  accompanied  herself  wn*?  the  aamken.  These  two  daiK  es 
may  be  called  pre-eminently  the  martial  music  of.  Japan,  both  by  reason  of 
the  subject  and  the  nature  of  the  musical  movement. 

The  most  aristocratic  perfotmanoe  of  all,  howev!»r,  was  the  yokyoku,  \tiucfa 
ultimately  ^ew  into  the  nS,  This  was  lal^sely  of  dramatie  character  and  it 
owed  its  gravity  and  softness  of  tone  to  priestly  influence,  for  the  monopoly  of 
learning  possessed  in  those  ages  by  the  Buddhist  friars  necessarily  made  them 
pre-eminent  in  all  literary  aepomplishments.  The  no,  which  is  held  in  just  as 
high  esteem  to-day  as  it  was  in  medif  a':i1  times,  was  performed  on  a  sta^e  in  the 
open  air  and  its  theme  was  largely  historical.  At  the  back  of  the  staco  was 
seated  a  row  of  musicians  who  served  as  chonis,  accompanying  the  prrfonnaiire 
witii  various  instruments,  chiefly  the  flute  and  the  drum,  and  from  tmie  to  tune 

lotatag  the  words  of  tile  dmma.  An  adjunct  of  the  i0  was  the  iky^^  The 
n0  was  sdsmn  and  stately;  the  kififmeowlt  and  sprightly.  In  fact,  the  latter 
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was  designed  to  relieve  the  heaviness  of  the  former,  just  as  on  modern  stages 
the  dnfUBL-fgyiMm  Tefimred  fagrihe  farce.  Bi«  «  Isct  of  sober  history  that  the 
Mgun  Yoflliimaaa  officially  Invested  the  nS  dance  with  the  character  of  a  cere- 
monious accomfdiahme&t  of  militaiy  men  and  that  Hideyoehi  himself  often 
joined  the  dancers  on  the  stage. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 
THE  EPOCH  OF  WARS  (Sengoku  JidaC) 

LIST  OF  EMPERORS 


Order  of  Succession  Name  Date 

97th  Sovereign          Go-Murakami   a.  d.  i:{:iD-i:{t>8 

98th        "               ChSkei   "  1368-1372 

99th        «               Go-Kameyama   "  1372-1392 

100th        "               (lo-KomaUu   "  1392-1112 

lOlst         "               Sh6k6   "  1412-1428 

102d         "             Go-Hanaxono   "  1428-1465 

103d         "  Go-Tsuchiiii  l  a  !o        ....  "  1465-1500 

104th        *'  Go-Kaahiwabara   1500-1526 

105th       "             Go-Nan   "  1628-1557 

106th        "               Okimachi   "  1557-1586 

107th        "               Go-Yozei   "  1586-1611 


The  soveroiims  of  the  Northern  Court,  not  being  recognized  as  legitimate  by 
Japanese  annalists,  are  exrluded  from  the  above  list-  Ho-Komatsu,  however, 
is  made  an  exception.  He  reigned  from  1382  to  13U2  as  representing  the 
Nortbera  Court,  and  thereafter,  the  two  Courts  havmg  ceased  their  rivalry,  he 
reigned  undisputed  until  1412.  It  has  further  to  be  noted  that  many  histories 
make  the  number  of  sovereigns  greater  by  two  than  the  figures  recorded  in  the 
Usts  of  this  volume.  That  is  because  the  histories  in  question  coimt  as  two  the 
Empresses  Kogyoku  (642-645)  and  Saimei  (655-661),  although  they  represent  * 
the  same  sovereign  tmder  difTorent  names,  and  because  they  adopt  a  similar 
method  of  reckoning  in  tlie  rase  of  the  Empresses  Kiiken  (749-758)  and  Shotoku 
(765-770),  whereas  in  this  volume  the  actual  number  of  sovereigns  is  alone 
recorded. 

Tfis  COUax 

The  interval  between  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  end  of  the 

siscteenth  is  set  apart  by  Japanese  annalists  as  the  most  disturbed  period  of  the 
country's  history  and  is  distinguished  by  the  term  SenxjokuJidai,  or  the  Epoch  of 
Wars.  It  would  lie  more  accurate  to  date  the  beginning  of  that  evil  time  from 
the  Onin  year-period  (1467-1469);  for  in  the  Onin  era  practical  recognition  was 
extended  to  the  principle  that  the  right  of  succession  to  a  family  estate  justifies 
appeal  to  arms,  and  that  such  combats  are  beyond  the  purview  of  the  central 
authority.  There  ensued  disturbances  constantly  increasing  in  area  and  in- 
tensity, and  not  only  mvolving  finally  the  ruin  of  the  Ashikagia  shogunate  but 
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also  subverting  all  law,  order,  and  morality.  Sbns  turned  their  hand  against 
fathers,  brothers  against  brothers,  and  vassals  against  chiefs.  Nevertheless, 
amid  this  subversion  of  ethics  and  supremacy  of  the  sword,  there  remained  aiv\  ays 
floibe  who'ieveraioed  the  Throne  end  supported  ihe  lafititutiona  of  I^  Stote; 
»  noteworthy  fettuie  in  the  context  of  the  f  aet  that^eaieept  dvruig  brief  iniervalei 
the  wielder  of  the  aoeptre  in-  Japan  never  possessed  oonqoetenoe  to  enfopee  his 
mandates  but  was  always  dependent  in  ttiat  respect  on  the  voluntaiy  oo-opena* 

tion  of  influential  sul)jeets. 

Jn  the  Sengoku  period  the  fortunca  of  the  Imperial  Court  fell  to  their  lowest 
ebb.  The  Crown  lands  lay  in  the  provinees  of  Noto,  Kap;a,  l]chi3sen,  Tamba, 
Mino,  and  so  forth,  and  when  the  wave  of  warfare  spread  over  tlie  country,  these 
states  passed  into  the  hands  of  military  magnates  who  absorbed  the  taxes  into 
thehr  own  treasoriee;  and  the  ooDeotara  sent  by  the  Gomi  eould  not  obtain  »ore 
than  a  small  pereenlage  of  the  propef  amoitbt.  •  The  exchequer  of  the  Miiromachi 
Bakufu  suffered  from  a  sinular  cause,  and  was  further  depleted  by  extraTasanee^ 
so  that  no  aid  could  be  obtained  from  that  source.  Even  worse  was  the  case 
with  the  provincial  manors  of  the  Court  nobles,  who  were  ultimately  driven  to 
leave  the  capital  and  estal)lish  dirrrt  connexion  with  their  properties.  ThuB, 
the  TchijQ  family  went  to  Tosa;  the  Ane-no-koji  to  Hida,  and  when  Ouchi 
Yosliioki  retired  to>>uwo  on  resigning  his  office  (k  wanryd),  many  ( 'ourt  magnates 
who  had  benefitted  by  his  generosity  in  Kyoto  followed  iiim  south ward. 

80  impoverished  was  the  Imperial  exchequer  that,  in  the  year  1500,  when  the 
Emperor  Go-Tsucbimikado  died,  the  corpse  lay  for  forty  days  in  a  darkened 
room  of  the  palace,  funds  to  conduct  the  funeral  rites  not  being  aTsilable« 
Money  was  finaUy  provided  by  Sasaki  Takayori,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
munificence  he  was  authorized  to  use  the  Imperial  crest  (chrysanthemum  and 
Paulownia) ;  was  granted  the  n^ht  of  entree  to  the  palace,  and  reeeived  an 
autojrraphic  volume  from  the  p*  n  of  tiio  i^imperor  Go-Kogon.  If  there  was  no 
money  to  bury  Go-Tsuchimikado,  neither  were  any  funds  available  to  p<'rf(>rm 
the  coronation  of  his  successor,  Go-Kashlwabara.  Muromachi  made  a  futile 
attempt  to  levy  contributionB  frcHn  the  daimyo,  and  the  kwanryd,  HosokawA 
Masamoto,  is  recorded  to  have  brusquely  said,  in  c^ect,  that  the  country  could 
be  Administered  without  erowning  any  sovereign.  'Twenty  years  passed  before 
the  ceremony  could  be  performed,  and  means  were  ultimately  (1520)  furnished 
by  the  Buddhist  priest  KOken  —  son  of  the  cclebrat<'d  Rennyo  Shonin,  prelate 
of  the  Shin  sect  —  who,  out  of  the  abundant  ^ifts  of  his  dibciples,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  tiie  Court  a  sum  of  ten  thoujsand  gold  ryo/  being  moved  to  that 
munificence  by  the  urging  of  Fnjiwara  Sanetaka,  a  former  nai-daijin.  In 
recognition  of  this  service,  Koken  was  raised  to  high  ecclesiastical  rank. 

It  will  be  r^embered  that,  early  in  this  sixteenth  oentuiy,  Yoshioki,  deputy 
hDaniry5  and  head  of  the  great  Ouchi  house,  had  contributed  large  sums  to  the 
Muromachi  treasury;  had'  contrived  the  restoration  of  several  of  the  Court 
nobles '  domauis  to  their  impoverished  owners,  and  had  assisted  with  open  hand 
to  relieve  the  penury  of  the  t  lirone.  The  task  exhausted  his  resources,  and  when 
recalled  to  his  province  by  local  troul)lf''3  in  lolS,  the  temporary  alleviation  his 
generosity  had  brought  Wiis  succeeded  by  h()])(  less  pt  iuiry.  From  time  im- 
memorial it  had  been  the  universal  rule  to  n  lmild  the  two  great  sbrin*  s  at  Isc 
every  twentieth  year,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  possible  in  liie  cai>o  of  the 
NaigU  (inner  shrine)  smce  14d2»  and  in  the  case  of  the  Oegu  (outer  abrine)  since 
1^4.  Sudi  ue^eot'  insulted  tlx  kanctlty  of  the  Throne;  ye^  appeals  to  the 
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Bdbi^fu  produced  no  result. .  In  1526,  the  Emperor  Oo-Kashiwabm  died.  It 
is  on  record  that  bis  ashes  were  earried  from  the  crematorium  in  a  box  slung 

from  the  nerk  of  a  general  officer,  and  that  the  funercl  train  consisted  of  only 
twenty-six  officials.  For  the  purposes  of  the  coronation  ceremony  of  this 
sovereign's  successor,  subscciptions  had  to  be  solicited  from  the  provincial 
magnates,  and  it  was  not  until  1530  that  the  repairs  of  the  palace  could  be  under- 
taken, so  that  the  Emperor  Go-Nara  was  able  to  write  in  his  diary,  "AH  that 
I  desiied  to  have  done  has  been  acoomplished,  and  I  am  much  gratified."  On 
this  oeoasion  the  Ouchi  family  again  showed  its  generosilQr  luid  its  loyalty 
to  the  Throne. 

The  extremity  of  distress  was  reached  during  the  Kyoroku  era  (1328^1531;, 
when  the  struggle  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Hosoknwa  family  converted 
Ky6to  once  more  into  a  battle-field  and  reduced  a  large  part  of  the  city  to  ashes. 
The  Court  nol  ilrs,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  to  seek  shelter  and  refuge 
within  the  Imperial  palace,  the  fences  of  which  were  broken  down  and  the 
buildings  sadly  dilapidated. 

A  contemporary  record  tdls  with  mneb  detail  the  stoiy  of  the  decay  ol 
the  oapitol  and  the  pitiful  pligfat  of  the  Throne.  The  Emperor  Go-Nara  (1627- 
1567)  was  reduced  to  earning  his  own  living.  This  he  did  hy  hi  kill  as  a 
ealligrapher  —  at  least  one  instance  of  something  useful  resulting  from  the 
penchant  of  th<>  Court  for  the  niceties  of  Chinese  nrt  and  letters.  Any  one 
might  leave  at  the  palace  a  few  coins  for  payment  and  order  a  fair  copy 
of  this  or  that  excerpt  from  a  famous  elassic.  The  pnlaee  was  overrun,  the 
chronicler  says.  Its  garden  became  a  resort  for  tea-drmkmg  among  the  lower 
classes  and  children  made  it  a  play-ground.  It  Was  no  longer  wailed  in,  bot 
merely  fenced  with  bamboo.  The  whole  city  was  in  a  similar  desolatioii,  things 
having  become  worse  and  worse  beginmng  with  the  dnm  disturbance  of  1467  and 
the  g^eral  eimdus  of  the  wmurai  from  the  capital  at  that  time.  At  this  time 
the  militaiy  nobles  came  to  the  city  only  to  fight,  and  the  city's  population 
melted  away.  All  was  disorder.  Tho  ritv  was  flooded  and  the  diko  which  was 
built  to  cWvk  the  tlooded  rivers  came  to  be  thought  a  tiae  residence  place  in 
comparison  with  lower  parts  of  the  town. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  men  might  be  observed  begging  for  rice  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  They  carried  bags  to  recehreeontribntiooswluoh  were  dflngnattid 
kwampaku^d  (regent's  money).  Some  of  the  bagi  thus  used  are  preserved  by 
the  noble  family  of  NijO  to  this  day.  Another  record  says  that  the  stewardess 
ctf  the  Imperial  bouseliold  service  during  this  reign  (Go-Nara),  on  being  asked 
how  summer  garments  were  to  be  supplied  for  tlie  ladies-in-waiting,  replied  that 
winter  robes  vnih  their  wadded  linings  removed  should  be  used.  The  annals 
go  so  far  as  to  allege  that  deaths  from  cold  and  starvation  occurred  among  the 
courtiers.  An  important  fart  is  that  one  of  the  provincial  magnates  who 
contributed  to  the  succour  of  the  Court  at  this  period  was  Oda  Nobuhide  of 
Owariy  father  oi  the  celebrated  Oda  Nobunaga. 

BUDLIIIST  ™LENCE 

The  decline  of  the  IVIuromachi  Bakufu  's  authority  encouraged  the  monks 

as  well  as  the  samurai  to  become  a  law  to  thcmsclvo^.    Incidental  references  have 

already  been  made  to  this  subject,  but  the  religious  commotions  of  the  Sengoku 

period  invite  special  attention.    The  Buddhists  of  the  Shin  fc;<  ct.  founded  by 

Shinran  Shonin  (1184-1268),  which  had  for  headquarters  the  great  temple  , 
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Hongvvan-ji  in  Kyoto,  were  from  the  outset  hostile  to  the  monks  of  Enryaku-ji. 
Religious  doctrine  was  not  so  much  conceraed  in  this  feud  as  rivalry.  Shinran 
bad  been  educated  in  the  Tendai  tenets  at  Enryaku-ji.  Thereforei  from  the 
latter's  point  of  view  be  was  a  renegadei  and  while  vehemently  attacking  the 
creed  of  his  youth,  he  had  acquired  power  and  influence  that  placed  theHongwan- 
ji  almost  on  a  level  with  the  great  Hiei-zan.  In  the  days  of  Kenju,  popularly 
cnWcd  Rennyo  Shdnin  (1415-1479),  seventh  in  descent  from  the  founder, 
Shinran,  the  Ikk5  —  by  which  n.-ime  the  Shin  soct  was  known  —  developed  con- 
spicuous strength.  Kenju  po<-(  s<od  extraordinary  eloquence.  Extracts  from  * 
his  sermons  were  printed  on  an  amulet  and  distributed  among  worshippers,  who 
grew  so  numerous  and  so  zealous  that  the  wealth  of  the  sect  became  enormous, 
'  and  its  leaders  did  not  hesitate  to  provide  themselves  with  an  armed  following. 
Finally  the  monks  of  Hiei-san  swept  down  on  Hoogwan-ji,  tp^Mi  the  torah 
to  the  great  temple,  and  compelled  the  abbot)  Kenju,  to  fly  for  his  life. 

It  is  significant  of  the  time  that  this  outrage  received  no  punishment.  K^u 
escaped  through  Omi  to  Echizen,  where  the  high  constable,  an  Asakura,  combin- 
ing with  the  high  constable,  a  Togashi,  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Kaga, 
erected  a  temple  for  the  fup^itive  abbot,  whose  favour  was  well  worth  courting. 
The  Ikkd^im,  however,  had  its  own  internal  dissensions.  In  the  province  of 
Kaga,  a  sub-sect,  the  Takata,  eiideavouied  to  oust  the  Hongwan  disciples,  and 
rising  in  their  might,  attacked  (1488)  the  high  oonstabk;  compelled  him  to  flee; 
drove  out  their  Takata  rivals;  invaded  Etchd;  raided  Noto,  routing  the  forees 
of  the  high  constable,  Hatakeyama  Yoshizumi;  seised  the  thrt  <  provinces  — 
Kaga,  Noto,  and  EtchQ  —  and  attempted  to  take  possession  of  Echizen.  This 
wholesale  campaign  was  spoken  of  as  the  Ikko-ikki  ( revolt  of  I  kko) .  A  few  years 
later,  the  Shin  believrrs  in  Eehizen  joined  these  revoiters,  and  marched  tlirough 
the  province,  looting  and  luiniinp;  wherever  they  passed.    No  measure  of 

secular  warfare  had  been  more  ruthlei>i»  than  were  the  ways  of  these  monks. 
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Tlif^  hifih  constable,  Asakura  Norikage,  now  took  the  field,  and  after  fierce 
fighting,  drove  back  the  fanatics,  destroyed  their  temples,  and  expelled  their 
priests. 

Tina  was  only  one  of  several  similar  commotions.  So  turbulent  did  the 
monks  show  themselves  under  the  Influence  pt  Shin-^  teachers  that  the  Uesugi 
of  Echigo,  the  H&jO  of  Izu,  and  other  great  daiinuS  inteidicted  the  propagandism 
of  that  form  of  Buddhism  altogether.  The  moat  presumptuous  insurrection  of 
all  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Osaka  priests.  A  groat  temple  had  been  erected 
there  to  replace  the  Hongwan-ji  of  Ky5to,  and  in,  1529,  its  lord-abbot,  K6ky6, 
entfTod  Kaga,  palling  himsflf  tho  **>=^oi\  of  heaven"  (Emperor)  and  assigning  to 
his  steward,  Shinionia  Yorihide,  tiie  title  of  shoqnn.  This  was  railed  the  "great 
revolt  "  {dai-ikki),  and  the  movement  of  oppu.-jtu  n  provoked  by  it  was  termed 
the  "small  revolt"  (shd-ikhi).  Again  recourse  was  had  to  the  most  cruel 
methods.  Men's  houses  were  robbed  and  burned  simply  because  their  inmates 
stood  aloof  from  the  insurrection.  Just  ai  that  time  the  septs  of  Hosokawa 
and  Miyoshl  were  oigaged  m  a  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy.  ESkyO  threw 
in  his  lot  with  Hosokawa  Ilarumoto,  and,  it  the  head  <tf  fifty  thousand  troops, 
attacked  and  killed  Miyoshi  Motonaga.  Very  soon,  however,  the  Hosokawa 
fhiff  fell  out  with  his  cassocked  allies.  But  he  did  not  venture  to  take  the  fiold 
against  them  single  handed.  The  priests  of  the  twenty-one  Nichiren  temples  in 
Kyoto,  old  enemies  of  the  Ikko,  w«'re  incited  to  attack  llie  Hongwan-ji  in 
Osaka.  This  iii  known  in  history  as  tht;  Hokke-ikki,  Hokke-ahu  being  the  name 
of  the  Nichiren  sect.  Hiei-zan  was  involved  in  the  attack,  but  the  warlike 
monks  of  Eniyaku-ji  rapUed  by  pouring  down  into  the  capital,  iniming  the 
tweniy*one  temples  of  the  Nichiren- ^nd  butchering  three  thousand  of  their 
priests.  8wih  were  the  ways  of  the  Buddhists  in  the  Sengoku  period^ 

'  '  '  i 

THE  KWANT(5  ■  '        '  ' 

During  the  Scngohi  period  (1490-1000)  the  Japanese  empire  may  be  com- 
pared to  u  seetliing  cauldron,  the  bubbles  that  unceasingly  rose  to  the  surface 
disapi>caring  almost  a^  soon  as  they  emerged,  or  unitmg  into  groups  w  ith  more 
or  less  semblance  of  permanence.  To  follow  in  <letail  these  superficiai  changes 
woukl  be  a  task  equally  interminable  and  fruitless.  They  will  therefore  be 
tiaced  here  in  the  merest  outline,  except  In  cases  where  large  results  or  nationi^ 
effects  are  concerned.  The  group  of  eight  provinces  called  collectively  Kwant& 
first  claims  attention  as  the  region  where  all  the  great  captains  and  statesmen 
of  the  age  had  their  origin  and  found  their  chief  sphere  of  action.  It  baa  been 
seen  that  the  fifth  Ashikaga  kwanryo,  Rhigeuji,  driven  out  of  Kamakura,  t<->ok 
refuge  at  Koga  in  Shiraotsuke;  that  he  was  thencc'forth  known  as  Koga  KuJjo; 
thut  the  Muromachi  shdgim,  ^'nshimasa,  then  sent  his  younger  brother,  oMasatt)- 
mo,  to  rule  in  the  KwaiitO;  limt  he  establislied  his  headquarters  at  Horigoc  in 
Ixu,  and  that  he  was  officially  termed  Horiaoe  Gosho,  His  chief  retainers  were 
tiie  two  Uesugi  families — distinguisbed  as  OgigayaitM  Uesugi  sad  Yasnanouohi 
Uesugi,  after  the  namss  of  the  pilacefi  vheie  their  mansiona  were  situated  — 
both  of  whom  held  the  ofiice  of  kwanryo  hereditarily. 

These  Uesugi  families  soon  engaged  in  hostile  rivalry,  and  the  Qgigayatsn 

branch,  being  nlHefl  with  Ota  Dokwan,  the  founder  of  Yedo  Castle,  gained  the 

upper  hand,  until  the  a^'-sisni nation  of  Dokwan,  when  the  Yamanouchi  became 

powerful.    It  was  at  this  tune  —  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  —  that  tliere 

occurred  in  the  Horigoe  house  one  of  those  succesaioa  quarrels  so  comiuuu  ^iiuce 
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the  Onin  era.  Ashikaga  Masatomo,  seeking  to  disinherit  his  eldest  son,  Chacha- 
maru,  in  favour  of  his  second  son,  Yoshimichi,  was  killed  by  the  former,  the  latter 
taking  refuge  with  the  Imagawa  family  in  Suruga,  by  whom  he  was  escorted  to 
the  capital,  where  he  became  the  Muromachi  shogun  under  the  name  of  Yoshi- 
zumi.  Parricides  and  fratricides  were  too  common  in  that  disturbed  age  for 
Chachamaru's  crime  to  cause  any  moral  commotion.  But  it  chanced  that 
among  the  rear  vassals  of  the  Imagawa  there  was  one,  Nagauji,  who,  during 
many  years,  had  harboured  designs  of  large  ambition.  Seizing  the  occasion 
offered  by  Chachamaru's  crime,  he  constituted  himself  Masatomo *s  avenger, 
and  marching  into  Izu,  destroyed  the  Horigoe  mansion,  and  killed  Chachamaru. 
Then  (1491)  Nagauji  quietly  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Izu,  building  for 
himself  a  castle  at  HojO.  He  had  no  legal  authority  of  any  kind  for  the  act, 
neither  command  from  the  Throne  nor  commission  from  the  shogun. 

It  was  an  act  of  unqualified  usurpation.    Yet  its  perpetrator  showed  that 
he  had  carefully  studied  all  the  essentials  of  stable  government  —  careful 
selection  of  official  in- 
struments; strict  ad- 
ministration of  justice; 
benevolent  treatment  of 
the  people,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  frugality.  Being 
descended  from  the 
Taira  of  Ise  and  having 
occupied  the  domains 
long  held  by  the  HojO, 
he  adopted  the  uji  name 
of  "Hojo,"  and  having 
extended  his  conquests 
to  Sagami  province,  built 
u  strong  ciistle  at  Oda- 
wara.  He  is  often  spoken 
of  as  SOun,  the  name  he 
adopted  in  taking  the 
tonsure,  which  step  did 
not  in  any  degree  inter- 
fere  with    his  secular 
activities.  A  profoundly 
skilled  tactician,  he  never 
met  with  a  military  re- 
verse, and  his  fame  at- 
tracted adherents  from 
many  provinces.    H  i  s 
instructions  to  his  son  Ujitsuna  were  characteristic.    Side  by  side  with  an  in- 
junction to  hold  himself  in  perpetual  readiness  for  establishing  the  Hdjo  sway 
over  the  whole  of  the  Kwanto,  as  soon  as  the.  growing  debility  of  the  Ue^ugi 
family  offered  favourable  opportunity,  stood  a  .series  of  rules  elementary  almost 
to  affectation:  to  believe  in  the  Kami;  to  ri.se  early  in  the  morning;  to  go  to  bod 
while  the  night  is  still  j'oung,  and  other  counsels  of  cognate  simplicity  formed 
the  ethical  thesaurus  of  a  philosopher  wise  enough  to  formulate  the  ^l8tute 
maxim  that  a  ruler,  in  choosing  his  instruments,  must  remember  that  they,  too, 
choose  him. 
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Ujitsuna  proved  himself  a  worthy  son  of  Soun,  but  much  had  still  to  be  ac- 
complislu'd  iH'foro  the  Kwanto  was  fully  won.  Among  the  eight  provinees,  two, 
Awa  and  ivuzusa,  which  looked  across  the  sea  to  Odawara,  were  under  the  firm 
away  of  this  Stttotni  family  —  one  of  the  "eight  generals"  of  the  KwantO-* 
and  not  until  1588  oould  the  HOjd  chief  find  an  ot^rtunity  to  miA  tills  qlvong 
sept.  The  fniite  of  his  victory  had  hardly  been  gathered  when  death  overtook 
hiiQ,  in  1543.  His  sword  descended,  howeyer,  to  a  still  grea^r  leader,  hia  son 
Ujiyasu,  who  pushed  westward  into  Suruga;  stood  opposed  to  Kai  ia  the  north, 
and  threatened  the  Uesugi  in  the  east.  The  two  branches  of  the  Uesugi  had 
joined  hands  in  the  presence  of  the  Hojo  menace,  and  a  powerful  league  ineludrng 
the  Imagawa  and  the  Ashikaga  of  Koga,  had  been  formed  to  attack  the  Hoj5. 
So  long  did  they  hesitate  in  view  of  the  might  of  Odawara,  that  the  expression 
"Odawara-hyogi"  passed: into  the  language  aaA  synonym  for  rehiiOtance;  and 
wlwn  at  length  they  moved  to  the  attaek  with  eighty  thousand  men,  JH0j6 
Ujiyasu,  at  the  head  of  a  mere  fract^n  of  that  number,  inflicted  a  dofea^.wiiieli 
settled  the  supremacy  of  the  Kwantb, 

The  name  of  Hojo  Ujiyasu  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  Japanese  bushi. 
He  combined  in  an  extraordinary  degree  gentlemess  and  bravery,  magnanimity 
and  resolution,  learning  and  martial  spirit.  It  was  commonly  said  that  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  scarcely  dofifcd  his  armour;  had  never  once  showed  his 
back  to  a  foe,  and  had  received  nine  wounds  all  in  front. ^  Before  he  died  (1570) 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  establishing  a  double  link  between  the  HojO  and  the 
house  of  the  great  warrior,  Takeda  ffliingen,  a  son  and  a  daughter  from  each 
family  marrying  a  daughter  and  a  son  of  the  other.* 

THE  TAKSDA  AND  TBE  tJESUOI 

Descended  (sixteenth  generation)  from  Minamoto  Yoshiinitsu,  Takeda 
Harunobu  (1521-1573)  took  the  field  against  his  father,  who  had  planned  to 
disinherit  him  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother.  Gaining  the  victory,  Harunobu 
came  into  control  of  the  province  of  Kai,  which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  the 
Takeda  family.  This  diim^,  oonunonly  spoken  of  as  Takeda  Shingen,  tiie 
latt^  being  the  name  he  tdok  on  receiving  the  tonsure,  ranks  among  JaiMUi's 
sa  great  ci^^au^    the  sixteenth  century,  the  roll  reading  thus:  — 

Takeda  Shingen   (1521-1573) 

Uesugi  Kenshin   (1530-16^^9) 

HojoUjimasa        .       .       .       .  '    .       .    "  .  (1538-1500) 

Oda  Nobunnea  '  (1  :)34- 1 582) 

Toyotomi  Hidoyoshi  (153(1 -1598) 

Tokugawa  leyasu                                                .  (1542-lOlG) 

The  second  of  the  above,  Uesugi  Kenshin,  was  not  a  member  of  the  great 
Uesugi  family  which  took  such  an  important  part  in  the  afTairs  of  the  Kwanto. 
He  belonged  to  the  Nagao,  ^\hich  originally  stood  in  a  relation  of  vassalage  to  the 
Yamanouchi  branch  of  the  Uesugi  in  Echigo,and  his  fatlier  attained  an  independ- 
ent position.  Kagetora,  as  Kenshin  was  called  in  his  youth,  found  himoelf 
engaged  in  his  twenty-first  year  in  a  contest  with  his  elder  brother,  whom  he 
killed,  and,  by  way  of  penance  for  the  fratricide,  be  took  the  tonsure  under  the 
name  of  Kenshin  and  wouki  have  retired  from  the  world  had  not  his  geneiab 

'    (*  Thus  a  frontal  wound  carae  to  be  designated  by  Us  aame.] 
{■  The  pWMit  ViMount  HOja  Is  a  dttoendant  of  UjqrMu-l 
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insisted  on  his  remaining  in  command.   It  was  at  this  time  that  Kenshm  became 
a  member  of  the  Uesiigi  sc])t.    In  ]  505,  the  two  braiu'hpH  of  the  Kwanto  Uesugi 
joined  hands  against  their  coiniiKtu  enemy,  Hojo  Soim,  und  from  that  time  the 
contest  was  continued  until  io.ji,  wiien  Ujiyasu,  giandsua  ui  SOun,  drove  Uesugi 
Norimasa  froni  his  castle  of  Hirai  in  Kotsuke.   The  vanquished  general  fled  to 
Echigo  to  seek  succour  from  hie  family's  old-time  vasaalr  Nagso  Kagetora, 
already  renowned  under  the  name  of  Kenahin.  Norimasa  bestowed  the  office 
of  kwoivyS  as  well  as  the  t^^  of  Uesup  on  Kenshin,  who  thenceforth  became 
known  as  Uesugl 
Kemihin,  and  who 
thus  constituted 
himself  the  foe  of 
the  H6jo.    At  a 
somewhat  earlier 
datCi  K^'nahin  bad 
been  similarly  sup* 
plicated  by  Mura- 
kami Yoshikiyo, 
whose  castle  was  at 
Kuzuo  in  Shinano, 
whence  he  had  been 
driven  by  Takeda 
fShiugeu. 

It  thus  fell  out 
that  Ueeu^  Ken- 
shin  had  for  ene- 
mies the  two  cap- 
tains of  highest  ^ 
renown  in  his  era,  i|| 
Hojo  Ujimasa  and  — 
Takeda  Shing»'n. 
This  order  of  an- 
tagonism had  far-reaching  effects.  For  Kenshin's  ambition  was  to  become 
master  of  the  whole  Kwanto,  under  pretence  of  re-establishing  the  orii^nal 
Uesugi,  but  his  expansion  southward  from  Echigo  was  barred  by  Shingen  in 
Slunano  and  Kai,  and  his  expansion  eastward  by  the  Hojo  in  Saganii  and 
Musashi.  The  place  of  the  struggle  between  Shii^en  and  Kenshin  was  Kawana- 
ka-jima,  an  arena  often  pictured  by  artists  of  later  generations  and  viewed  to-day 
by  pilgrims  to  Uu'  \  ''nerable  temple,  Zenkd-ji.  There  the  two  generals,  recog- 
nized ajj  the  two  gteatcst  strategigts  of  that  epoch,  met  four  times  in  fierce 
strife,  and  though  a  Japanese  liistorlan  compares  tlie  struggle  to  the  eruption 
of  volcanoes  or  the  blowing  of  gales  of  blood,  victory  never  rested  on  either 
standard. 

Peace  having  been  at  length  restored  for  a  moment,  in  1558,  Kenshin  visited 

KySto  in  the  following  year.  There  he  was  received  with  distinction.  The 
Emperor  —  Okimachi  —  bestowed  on  him  a  sword,  and  the  9hogun,  Yoshiteru, 

e  ntitled  him  to  incorporate  the  ideograph  ^^teru'^  in  his  name,  which  was  tluis 

changed  from  Kagetora  to  Tenitora.    He  was  also  granted  t  he  office  of  kwannjo. 

On  his  return  to  Eehigo,  Kenshin  proceeded  to  assert  his  new  title.  Clustering 

an  army  saltl  to  liave  ])een  110,000  strong,  h(;  attacked  the  Hojo  in  Odawara. 

But  Ujiyasu  would  not  be  tempted  into  the  open.   He  remained  always  behind 
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the  ramparts,  and,  in  the  meanwhile  incited  Shinprn  to  invade  Ecliipo,  so  tiiat 
Konshin  had  i<>  ruiso  the  Biege  of  Odawara  and  hasten  to  the  defenee  of  his  home 
province.  Tliere  followed  another  indecisive  battle  at  Kawanaka-jima,  and 
tiiereafter  renewed  attacks  ii]>un  the  Hoj6,  whose  expulrfiun  from  the  Kwantd 
devolved  on  Kcnshin  as  kwanryd.  But  the  results  were  always  vague:  the 
H0j5  refrained  froin  final  resistancei  iemd  Sliingen  ei«ated  a  diversion.  The 
chief  sufferers  were  the  provinces  of  the  Kwant4S|  a  scene  of  perpetusl  bat- 
.  V.         ;  •  :  t  •/i  i!'>       '  >  *  tie.    In  the  end,  after  Etchti 

and  KOtsukte  had  been  brought 
under  Kenshin  's  sway, 
peace  was  concluded  between 
him  and  the  Hojo,  and  he 
turned  his  full  strength  against 
his  perennial  foe,  Shingen.  But 
at  this  staise  the  situation  was 
entirely  changed  by  the  ap* 
pearairoe  of  Oda  Nobunaga  on 
the  scene,  as  will  be  presently 
narratetl.  It  is  recorded  that, 
on  the  eve  nf  his  death, 
Shingen  advist d  iiis  son  to 
place  himself  and  his  domains 
m  Kenshin 's  keeping,  for,  said 
he,  "Kenshin' now  stands  un- 
rivalledy  and  Kenshin  wiU 
Tiuni>A>  Sbsvobv  never  break  faith  with  you 

and  it  is  recorded  of  Kenshin 
that  when  he  heard  of  Sliingen 's  death,  he  shed  tears  und  exclaimed,  "Would 
that  tiie  country  had  such  another  heroT'^ 

THE  IMAOAWA,  THE  KITABATAKE,  THE  SAITO.  AND  THE  ODA  PAltflLIES 

The  Imagawa,  a  l)ranch  of  the  Ashikaga,  served  as  the  latter 's  bulwark  in 
Suruga  province  during  many  generations.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  head  of  the  family  was  Yoshimoto.  His  sway  extended  over  the 
three  provinces  of  Suruga,  TstQmi,  and  Mikawa,  which  formed  the  littoral 
between  Owaii  Bay  and  the  Izu  promontory.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Owari 
Bay  lay  Isc  province,  the  site  of  the  principal  Sfn'nfd  shrine  and  tfio  originjil 
domain  of  the  Taira  family,  where,  too,  the  remnants  of  the  Southern  Court  had 
their  home.  Its  hereditary  governor  was  a  Kitabatake,  and  even  after  the  union 
of  the  two  Courts  that  gn  at  family,  descendants  of  the  immortal  historian  and 
philosopher,  Chikafusa,  continued  to  exercise  sway.  But,  in  15G0,  discord 
among  the  chief  retuners  of  the  sept  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  armed  interven- 
tion of  Oda  Nobunaga,  who  invested  his  son,  Nobukatsu,  with  the  rights  of 
government.  On  the  northern  littoral  of  Owari  Ba> ,  and  therefore  separating 
Ise  and  Mikawa,  was  situated  the  province  of  Owari,  wliich,  in  turn,  opened  on 
the  north  into  Mino.  Tn  this  hitf(r  province  the  Doki  family  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saito,  and  these  in  turn  wcvi-  (  rushed  by  the  Oda,  in  1561,  who,  from  tht  ir 
headquarters  in  Owari,  slKith  red  the  Imagawa  of  Mikawa  and  the  Saito  in 
Miuo>  thereafter  sweeping  over  Ise. 

P  The  present  Count  Uesugi  is  dcscentleti  from  Kt'UtiLia.] 
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THE  ROKKAKU.  THE  ASAI.  THE  ASAKURA.  AND  THE  HATAKEYAMA  FAMILIES 

• 

The  province  of  Omi  had  special  importance  as  commanding;  the  approaches 
to  Kyoto  from  the  east.  Hence  it  became  the  scene  of  much  disturbance,  in 
which  the  Uosolcawa,  the  Kyogoku,  the  Rokkaku,  and  the  Asai  families  ail  took 
part.  Finally,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  A.sai  gained  the 
ascendancy  by  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Asakura  of  Eehizen.  This  latter 
province,  conterminous  with  the  north  of  Omi,  was  originally  under  the  control 
of  the  Shiba  family,  but  the  Asakura  subsequently  obtained  the  office  of  ihgh 
constable,  and  acquired  a  great  access  of  power  at  the  time  of  the  Ikko  revolt 
by  driving  the  turbulent  priests  from  the  province.  At  that  era,  or  a  httle 
later,  the  provinces  of  Kii,  Kawachi,  Izumi,  and  Yamato  were  all  the  scenes  of 
fierce  fighting,  but  the  pages  of  history  need  not  be  burdened  with  details  of  the 
clash  of  purely  private  ambitions. 


THE  MORI  AND  THE  AMAKO  FAMILIES  . 

•  •   •  • 

The  Ouchi  family  was  very  powerfully  situated.    Descejided  from  a  Korean 
Crown  Prince  who  migrated  to  Japan  early  in  the  seventh  century,  its  representa*- 
live,  Yoshioki  (1477-1528),  controlled  the  southern  provinces  of  the  main 
island  —  Iwami,  Aki,  Suwo,  and  Nagato — as  well  as  the  two  northern  provinces 
of  Kyushu  —  Chikuzen  and  Buzen.   This  was  the  chieftain  who,  in  1508, 
inarched  to  Ky6to  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and  restored  the  Ashikaga  shdgun 
Yoshitane,  himself  receiving 
the  office  of  kwanryo.  Eleven 
years  later,  on  his  return  to 
the  south,  he  was  followed  by 
many  nobles  from  Kyoto,  and 
his  chief  provincial  town,  Ya- 
magiichi,  on  the  Shimonaseki 
Strait,  prospered  greatly.  But 
his  son  Yoshitaka  proved  a 
weakling,  and  being  defeated 
by  his  vassal,  Suye  Harukata  • 
—  called   also   Zenkyo  —  he 
committed    suicide,  having 
conjured  another  vassal,  Mori 
Motonari,  to  avenge  him. 

The  MCri  family  ^  had  for 
ancestor  the  great  statesman 
and  legislator  of  Yoritomo's 
time,  Oye  Hiromoto,  and  its  re- 
presentative, Motonari  (1497-  •  i  '  '  '  .  •  •  *' 
1571),  had  two  sons  scarcely  inferior  to  himself  in  strategical  ability,  Kikkawa 
Motoharu  and  Kohayakawa  Takakage.  A  commission  having  been  obtained 
from  Kyoto,  Motonari  took  the  field  in  1555,  and  with  only  three  thousand 
men  succeeded,  by  a  daring  feat,  in  shattering  Harukata  with  twenty  thousand. 
Thus  far,  Mori  Motonari  had  obeyed  tho  l>ehest  of  his  late  chief.  But  thereafter 
he  made  no  attempt  to  restore  the  Ouchi  family.  On  the  contrary,  he  relent- 
lessly prosecuted  the  campaign  against  Suye  Harukata,  with  whom  was  associated 

i  Now  reproscDted  by  Prince  Mori.)  , 
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Ouchi  Yoshinaga,  representing  the  Ouchi  house  by  adoption,  until  ultimately 
Yoshinaga  committed  suicide  and,  the  Ouchi  faokily  beGoming  extinct,  Motonari 
eucceetlcd  to  ail  its  domains. 

At  that  time  the  province  of  izumo,  which  is  conterminous  with  Twami  along 
its  western  frontier,  was  under  the  control  of  the  high  constable,  Arnako  i  tsuue- 
hiaa  (1458^1540),  who,  profiting  by  the  fall  of  the  great  Yamana  sept,  had 
obtained  pOBseaaioii  of  the  provinces  Bingo  and  Hold  aa  well  as  of  the  Old  Idaada. 
This  daimjfi  was  a  puissant  rival  of  the  Ouchi  family,  and  on  the  downfall  of  the 
latter  he  soon  came  into  collision  with  M6ri  Motonari.  Tsunehisa's  grandson, 
Yoshihisa  (1545-1610),  inherited  this  feud,  which  ended  with  the  extinction  of 
tho  Araako  family  and  the  aV)sorption  of  its  domains  by  the  MOri,  the  latter  thus 
becoming  supreme  in  no  less  than  thirteen  provinces  of  the  SanyS-dO  and  the 
Sanin-dd. 

TH£  MIYOSHI,  THE  ICHUO,  THE  CHOSOKABE.  AND  THE  KONO  FAMIUE8 

With  the  island  of  Shikoku  (four  provinces)  are  connected  the  names  of  the 

Hosokawa,  the  Miyoshi,  the  IchijO,  the  Chdeokabe,  and  the  KCno  families. 
Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  celebrated  Hbsokawa  Yoriyuki  was  banished 
to  Sanuki,  anri  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  island  under  the  sway  of  Hosokawa  Katsumoto.  Then,  in  the  Daiei  era 
(1521-1528),  the  Miyoshi,  vassals  of  the  Hosokawa,  came  upon  the  scene  in 
Awa.  i'rom  1470  to  1573,  the  province  of  Tosa  was  governed  by  the  IchijQ*, 
but,  in  the  latter  year,  Motochika,  head  of  the  ChOsokabe,  one  of  the  seven 
vassal  families  of  the  Ichijo,  usurped  the  province,  and  then  received  orders 
from  Oda  Nobunaga  to  conquer  the  other  three  provinces  of  the  island  in  the 
interests  of  Nobunaga's  son.  Motochika  obe> cd,  but  on  the  death  of  Nobunaga 
and  his  son  he  constituted  himself  master  of  Shikoku  until  Hideyoshi  deprived 
him  of  ftll  save  Tosa.  From  1 156  to  1 5^1  the  KOno  family  held  the  province  of 
lyo,  but  there  is  nothing  of  historical  interest  in  their  career. 

THE  DAiMYO  IN  KY08HO 

Connected  with  Kyfishfl  are  the  families  of  8honi,  Otomo,  RyfisOji,  Kikucfai 
and  Shimazu.  The  term  ^'ahihu"  originally  signified  vice-governor.  Its  first 
bearer  was  Muto  Sukeyori  (Fujiwara),  who  received  the  commission  of  i^asiii  no 
ahoni  from  Minamoto  Yoritomo.  Sulisequently  it  became  a  family  name,  and 
the  ShSni  are  found  fighting  against  the  Mongol  invadf^rs;  stoutly  supporting  the 
Southern  Court;  passing  over  to  the  side  of  the  Ashikuc^'n,  and  losing  their  places 
in  history  after  the  suicide  of  TokUusa  (1559),  who  had  suffered  repeated  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ryuzoji. 

The  (Homo  family  was  a  branch  of  the  Fujiwara.  One  of  its  members, 
Nakahara  Chikayoshi,  tecdved  from  Minamoto  Yoritomo  the  office  of  high 
constable  of  the  Dazav^u,  and  to  his  son,  Yoshinao,  was  given  the  Mji  of  Otomo^ 
which,  as  the  reader  knows,  belonged  originaUy  to  Michi  no  Omi,  a  general  of  the 
Empjcror  Jimmu.  In  Kyushu,  the  Otomo  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Northern 
Court,  and  made  tin  Tii^dves  masters  of  Buzen,  Bungo,  Chikuzen,  Chikugo, 
Hizen,  and  Higo.  In  131^0,  the  head  of  the  family  —  Cliikayo  —  held  the  office 
of  taudai  of  Kyushu.  Yosliishige,  commonly  called  Sorin  (1530-1587),  fought 
successfully  with  the  Kikuchi  and  the  Akisuki,  and  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  to  a  futile  struggle  against  the  Shimazu,  the  Byuzoji,  and  the 
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Akizuki.  He  psraped  dis^-er  by  obtaining  succour  from  Hideyoshi,  but  Uie 
Otomo  domain  was  reduced  to  the  wiugle  province  of  Bungo. 

The  RyusOji  first  appear  in  history  as  vassals  of  the  ShSni,  under  whose 
bttimer  tliey  fought  agftiiiBt  the  Otomo,  in  15(M.  Subeequently  they  became 
independent  and  estabiished  a  etrongbold  in  Hiieny  which  province  was  granted 
to  them  in  fief  by  Hideyoehi. 

The  Kikuchi,  a  branch  of  the  Fujiwara,  held  office  in  Kyushu  from  the  tenth 
centuPk'.  They  are  chiefly  noteworthy  for  their  gallant  defence  of  the  cause  of 
the  Southern  Court.  After  many  vicissitudes  the  family  disappeared  from 
history  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Shimazu  family  was  Tadahisa,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Alinamoto  Yoritomo.  His  mother,  to  escape  the  resentment  of  Yoritomo's 
wife,  Maaa,  fled  to  EyQeha,  and  Tadahisa,  having  been  named  goremor  of 
Satsuma^  proceeded  thither,  in  1196,  and  by  conquest  added  to  it  the  two  prov- 
inces, Hyuga  and  Osumt  The  Shimasu  family  emerged  victorious  from  all 
campaigns  until  Hideyoehi  in  person  took  the  field  against  them,  as  will  be 
presently  related.^ 

THE  6-V  REGION 

The  0-U  region  *,Muti>u-Dewa)  was  the  home  of  many  septs  which  fought 
among  themselves  for  supremacy.  Of  tliese  the  most  influential  were  the  Moga^ 
mi  of  Yamagata,  the  Date  of  Yonesawa,  and  the  Ashina  of  Aiiu.  In  the  extreme 
north  were  the  Nambu  who,  however,  lived  too  remote  from  the  political  centres 
to  occupy  historical  attention.  The  Date  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
Ashikaga,  and  Harumune  was  nominated  iandai  of  Oshu  by  the  shogun  Yoshi- 
haru,  of  whose  name  one  ideograph  (haru)  was  given  to  the  Date  chief.  The 
family  attained  its  greater  distinction  in  the  time  of  Masamune  (1566-1636), 
and  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  stand  aloof  from  some  of  the  internecine 
strife  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nevertheless,  the  region  was  sufficiently  dis- 
turbed. Thus,  the  Tsugaru  and  the  Nambu  struggled  in  the  north,  while  the 
Date,  further  north,  shattered  the  power  of  the  Nikaido,  the  Nihonmatsu,  the 
Ashina,  and  the  Tamura,  or  fought  less  decisively  against  the  Satake  (of  Hitachi), 
and  in  Ushll  (Dewa)  the  Mogami  were  confronted  by  the  Uesug}  of  Echigo. 

DATE  MASAML'NE 

The  most  renowned  of  the  Dutv  family  was  Masamune,  who  to  great  military 
skill  aHded  artistic  instincts  and  coniiiderable  poetic  ability.  Tradition  has 
hanck  cl  down  some  incidents  which  illustrate  the  ethics  of  that  time  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  man.  It  is  stated  tiiat  Masamune  came  into  possession  of 
a  scroll  cn  which  were  inscribed  a  hundred  selected  poems  copied  by  the  cddtvat- 
ed  Fujiwara  letaka.  Of  this  anthology  Masamune  was  much  enamoured,  for 
the  sake  alike  of  its  contents  and  of  its  calligraphy.  But  learning  accidentally 
that  the  scroll  had  been  pawned  to  the  merchant  from  whom  he  had  obtained 
it,  he  instituted  inquiries  as  to  its  owner,  and  ultimately  restored  the  scroll  to 
him  with  the  addition  of  five  p^old  ryo.  The  owner  was  a  knight-errant  (rdnin) 
named  Imagawa  Motome,  who  thereafter  entered  MasRTrtiine's  service  and 
ultimately  rose  to  be  a  general  of  infantry  iashitiani).  Thv  sympathy  which 
taught  Masamune  to  estimate  the  pain  with  wiuch  the  owner  of  the  scroll  must 
have  parted  with  it  was  a  fine  trait  of  character.   Another  incident  in  this 

PTbe family  is  now  wpnamUd  by  PrioM  SUmaau.] 
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remarkable  man's  career  happened  at  an  entertainment  where  he  accidentally 
trod  oil  llie  robe  of  one  Kanomatsu,  a  vassal  of  the  Tokiij^awa.  Enraged  by  an 
act  of  carelessness  which  amounted  almost  to  a  dehberate  insult,  Kanematsu 
struck  Maaamune.  A  commotion  at  once  arose,  the  probable  outcome  being 
IliaA  IidUksamiuid  inmld  return  the  blow  with  his  But  be  lemBioed  pertly 

cool,  making  no  remark  except  that  he  had  been  j^aid  for  hi*  want  of  care,  and 
that»  at  any  rate»  Kanematau  was  not  an  adversuy  worthy  of  . 


THE  VtVE  CENTRES 

Among  the  welter  of  warring  regions  glanced  at  above,  five  sections  detach 
themselv<'S  as  centres  of  disturbance.  The  first  ia  the  Court  in  Kyoto  and  the 
Muromachi  Bakuju,  where  the  Hosokawa,  the  Miyoshi,  and  the  Matsuuaga 
deluged  the  streets  with  blood  and  reduced  the  dty  to  aaiies.  The  seoond  is 
the  H5jO  of  Odawara,  who  compassed  the  destruction  of  the  hubd  at  Koga  and 
ol  the  two  original  Uesugi  families.  The  third  is  Takeda  of  Kai,  who  struggW 
on  one  side  with  the  Uesugi  of  Echigo  and  on  the  other  with  the  Imagawa  of 
Suniga.  The  fourth  is  Oda  Nobunaga,  who  escorted  the  shogun  to  the  capital. 
And  tlie  fifth  is  tin*  gn\'it  ^Tdri  family,  who,  after  crushing  the  Ouchi  and  the 
/Vmako,  finally  came  into  coUision  with  the  armies  of  Oda  under  the  leadership 
of  Hideyoshi. 


••  Ema" 

(nehm*  Pftioted  on  Wood,  Eapccialty  of  HorsM,  Hunt  Up  lb  tbo  Temple  u  Motive  Offerings) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 
NOBUNAGA,  HIDEYOSHI,  AND  lEYASU 

ODA  NOBUNAGA 

When  the  Taira  sept  was  shattered  finally  at  Dan-no-ura,  a  baby  grandson  of 
Kiyomori  was  carried  by  its  mother  to  tiie  hamlet  of  Tsuda,  in  Omi  province. 
Subsequently  this  child,  Chikazane,  was  adopted  by  a  Shinto  official  of  Oda,  in 
Echizen,  and  thus  acquired  the  name  of  Oda.  P'or  generations  the  family  served 
uneventfully  at  the  shrine  in  Omi,  but  in  the  disturbed  days  of  the  Ashikaga 
shoguns^  the  representative  of  the  eighth  generation  from  Chikazane  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  of  Shinto  services  and  was  appointed  steward  (karo)  of  the 
Shiba  family,  which  appointment  involved  removal  of  his  residence  to  Owari. 
From  that  time  the  fortunes  of  the  family  became  brighter.  Nobuhide,  its 
representative  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  acquired  sufficient 
power  to  dispute  the  Imagawa 's  sway  over  the  province  of  Mikawa,  and  sufficient 
wealth  to  contribute  funds  to  the  exhausted  coffers  of  the  Court  in  Kyoto. 

This  man's  son  was  Nobunaga.  Bom  in  1534,  and  destined  to  bequeath  to 
his  country  a  name  that  will  never  die,  Nobunaga,  as  a  boy,  showed  much  of  the 
eccentricity  of  genius.  He  totally  despised  the  canons  of  the  time  as  to  costume 
and  etiquette.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  a  love  of  long  swords,  and  it  is  related 
that  on  a  visit  to  KyOto  in  his  youth  he  carried  in  his  girdle  a  sword  which  trailed 
on  the  ground  as  he  walked.  Rough  and  careless,  without  any  apparent  dignity, 
he  caused  so  much  solicitude  to  his  tutor  and  guardian,  Hirate  Masahide,  and 
showed  so  much  indifference  to  the  latter 's  remonstrances,  that  finally  Masahide 
had  recourse  to  the  faithful  vassal's  last  expedient  —  he  committed  suicide, 
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leaving  a  letter  in  which  the  explanation  of  h'xs  act  was  accompanied  by  a  stirring 
appoal  to  the  better  instincts  of  his  pupil  and  ward.  This  proved  the  turning- 
point  in  Nobunaga  s  career.  He  became  as  circumspect  as  he  had  previously 
been  cftreleas,  and  he  subsequently  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  brave  moni- 
tor a  temple  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day  by  visitors  to  Nagoya. 

It  is  frequently  said  of  Nobunaga  that  his  indifference 'to  detail  and  his  lack 
of  patience  were  glaring  defects  in  his  moral  endowment.  But  that  accu.sation 
,can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  facts.  Thus,  when  still  a  young  man,  it  is  related 
of  him  that  he  summoned  one  of  his  vassals  to  his  presence  but,  giving  no  order, 
allowed  the  man  to  retire.  This  was  reprutcd  with  two  others,  when  the  third, 
beUeving  that  there  must  be  something  in  need  of  care,  loolved  about  attentively 
before  retiring,  and  ol>serving  a  piece  of  torn  paper  on  tlie  mats,  took  it  up  and 
carried  it  away.  Nobunaga  recalled  him,  eulogized  his  intelligence,  and  declared 
that  men  who  waited  scrupulously  for  instructions  would  never  accomplish 
much.  The  faculties  of  observation  and  initiation  were  not  more  valued  by 
Nobunaga  than  those  of  honesty  and  mod(  t> .  It  is  recorded  that  on  one 
occasion  he  summoned  all  the  ofticers  of  his  staff,  and  showing  them  a  sword  by 
a  famous  maker,  promised  to  bestow  it  upon  the  man  who  sliould  ^less  most 
corrr-etly  the  number  of  threads  in  the  silk  frappmg  of  the  hilt.  All  the  officers 
wrote  lio^^^l  their  gut^sses  with  one  exception,  that  of  Mori  Kamniaru.  Asked 
for  the  reason  of  iiis  abstention,  Mori  replied  that  he  happened  to  know  the  exact 
number  of  threads,  having  counted  them  on  a  previous  occasion  when  admiring 
the  sword.  Nubunaga  at  once  placed  the  weapon  in  his  hands,  thus  recognising 
his  honesty.  Again,  after  the  construction  of  the  famous  castle  at  Asuchi,  to 
which  ref(  rence  will  be  niade  hereafter,  Nobunaga,  d  iring  to  have  a  record 
compiled  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  asked  a  celebrated  priest,  Sakugen,  to 
undertake  the  composition  and  petuilng  of  the  document.  Sakup^^n  d»>r]:'.red 
the'task  to  be  l-eyond  his  literary  ability,  and  recommended  that  it  sliould  be 
entrusted  to  his  rival,  Nankwa.  Nobunaga  had  no  recourse  Init  to  adopt  this 
counsel,  and  Nankwa  performed  the  task  admiral )ly,  as  the  documf>nt,  wliicli 
is  still  in  existence,  shows.  In  recognition  of  this  success,  Nobunaga  gave  the 
compiler  one  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  but  at  the  same  time  bestowed  two  hun- 
dred on  Sakugen  for  his  magnanimity  in  recommending  a  rival. 

Nobunaga  unquestionably  had  the  gift  of  endearing  himself  to  hisTetainers, 
though  there  are  records  which  show  that  he  was  subject  to  outbursts  of  fierce 
anger.  Even  his  most  trusted  generals  were  not  exempt  from  bitter  words  or 
even  blows,  and  we  shall  preseiitly  see  that  to  this  fault  in  .his  character  was 
approximately  due  his  tragic  end.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  lack  the  faculty  of 
pity.  On  tlu^  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  two  of  his  vassals  about  the  boun- 
daries of  a  manor,  the  defeated  litigant  bribed  one  of  Nobunaga  s  principal 
staff-officers  to  appeal  for  reversal  of  the  judgment.  This  office  adduced 
reasons  of  a  sufficiently  specious  ehaiacter,  but  Nobunaga  detected  tbeir  fallacy, 
and  appeared  about  to  take  some  preeipit^  action  when  he  happened  to  observe 
the  wrinkles  which  time  had  written  on  the  suppliant's  face.  He  recovered 
his  sang-froid  and  contented  himself  with  sending  the  officer  from  his  presence 
and  subsequently  causing  to  be  handed  to  him  a  couplet  setting  ff)rth  the  evils 
of  bribery  and  corruption.  He  forgave  the  guilty  man  in  considf  ration  of  his 
advanced  age,  and  the  incident  is  said  to  have  closed  with  the  suicide  of  the  old 
officer.  Frugality  was  another  trait  of  Nobunaga  *s  character.  But  he  did  not 
save  money  for  money's  sake.  He  spent  with  lavish  hand  when  the  occasion 
called  for  mumfieence;  as  when  heboontributed  a  great  sum  for  the  rebuilding  cf 
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the  Ise  shrines.  Perhaps  nothing  constitutes  a  better  clue  to  his  dispositioD 
than  the  verses  he  habitually  quoted:-— 

Life  is  short ;  flin  world  if  n  mcro  drpam  to  the  idle. 
Only  ihr  fool  fears  dputh,  for  what  is  there  of  life  that  does 
Not  (lie  once.  900tl«  or  later? 

Man  has  to  (lio  once  ami  once  only; 
Ho  should  make  his  dcaih  glorious. 

It  is  recorded  that  Nobunaga's  demeanour  in  battle  truly  reflected  the  spirit 
of  these  verses. 

HIDEYOSHI 

Nobunaga  certainly  deserved  the  success  he  achieved,  but  that  he  achieved 
it  tnttst  be  attributed  in  part  to  accident*  That  accident  waa  his  association  with 
Hideyoahi,^  It  has  been  aometimee  said  that  oireumstaiioea  beget  the  men  to 


ToTOTOui  HtDKvoaat 


deal  with  them.  Fallaoioua  ae  such  a  doctrine  is,  it  almost  compels  beUef  when 
we  observe  that  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Japan  produced 
three  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  that  f  hey  joined  hands  to 

accomplish  the  stupendous  task  of  restoring  peace  and  order  to  an  empire  which 
had  been  almost  continuously  torn  by  war  throuj2;hout  five  consecutive  centuries. 
These  th  fee  men  were  bom  within  an  interval  of  eight  years*  j^^obunaga)  in 
1534;  Hideyoshi,  in  io.it),  and  leyasu,  in  1542. 

There  are  many  stories  about  Hideyoshi 's  early  days,  but  the  details  are 
obscured  by  a  recoid  ealled  the  Taikdkif  which  undoubtedly  makes  many 
excursions  into  the  region  of  romance.  The  pdain  facts  appear  to  be  that 
Hideyoshi  was  the  son  of  a  humble  fanner  named  Kinoshita  Yaemon,  who  lived 
in  the  Aichi  district  of  Owari  province,  and  who  preferred  the  life  of  a  foot- 
soldier  (ashigaru)  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Yaemon  scrv^cd  the  Oda  family, 
and  died  when  Hideyoshi  wn's  still  a  youth.  In  Owari  province,  at  a  homestead 
called  Ich5-mura  from  the  name  of  the  tree  (maiden-hair  tree)  that  flourishes 

P  To  svtrid  needleM  difficulty  theiuuiw  "HideyoeM"  is  used  soldy  throughout  this  history. 

But.  Hii  II  rniitU'r  of  fart,  the  great  (statesman  and  general  wa.s  calle<l  in  his  childhocMl  Nakaiuura 
Hiyoshi;  hia  adult  name  was  Tdklchi;  afterwards  be  changed  this  to  Uaahiba  and  uliimatelyi 
lie  vrm  known  m  Toyotomi  Hid^yoahi.] 
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there  in  abundance,  there  stands  a  temple  built  in  the  year  1616  on  the  site  of 
the  house  where  Hidcyoshi  was  bom.  This  temple  is  known  as  TaakO-saik  — 
"  Taik6"  having  been  the  title  of  Hideyoehi  in  the  latter  yean  of  his  life — and 
ui  the  grounds  of  the  teropb  may  be  seen  the  well  from  which  water  was  dra^n 
to  wash  the  newly  bom  baby.  The  child  grew  up  to  be  a  youth  of  dimunitive 
stature,  monkey-like  face,  extraordinary  precocity,  and  boundless  ambition. 
Everything  was  against  him  —  porsonal  appearance,  obscurity  of  lineage,  and 
absence  of  scholarship.  Yet  he  never  seems  to  have  doubted  that  a  great  future 
lay  before  him. 

Many  curious  legends  are  grouped  about  his  childhood.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  clumsily  constructed  and  unconvincing,  though  probably  we  shall  be 
justified  m  accei)ting  the  evidence  they  bear  of  a  mind  singularly  well  ordered 
and  resourceful.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  employed  by  a  Buddhist  priest 
to  assist  in  distributing  amulets,  and  by  the  agency  of  this  priest  he  obtained 
an  introduction  to  Matsushita  Yukitsuna,  commandant  of  the  castle  of  KunO 
at  Hamamatsu,  in  Totomi  provinre.  This  Matsushita  was  a  vf^«-=a!  ef  Imacrawa 
Yoshimoto.  He  controlled  the  provinces  of  Mikawa,  Totomi,  aiui  tSuru^a,  a\  hich 
lie  along  the  coast  eastward  of  Owari,  aiul  lie  n^presented  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful families  in  the  country.  Hideyoslii  served  in  the  castle  of  Kuno  for  a  period 
variously  reckoned  at  from  one  year  to  five.  Tradition  says  that  he  abused 
the  trust  placed  in  him  by  his  employer,  and  absconded  vnth  the  sum  of  six  ryO 
wherewith  he  had  been  commissioned  to  purchase  a  new  kind  of  armour  which 
had  recently  come  into  vogue  in  Owari  province.  But  though  this  alleged 
theft  becomes  in  certain  annals  the  ]>asis  of  a  picturesque  stoiy  as  to  Hideyoshi 
repaying  Matsushita  a  thousandfold  in  later  years,  the  unadorned  truth  seenis 
to  be  that  Hideyoshi  was  obliged  to  leave  Kuno  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  his 
fellow  retain(Ts,  who  slandered  him  to  Yukitsuna  and  procund  his  dismissal. 

Returning  to  Owari,  he  obtained  athnission  to  the  ranks  ui  Oda  Nobunaga 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  sandal-bearer.  He  deliberately  chose  Nobunaga 
through  faith  in  the  greatness  of  his  destiny,  and  agaui  the  reader  of  Japanese 
history  is  confronted  by  mgenious  tales  as  to  Hideyoshi 's  devices  for  obtaining 
admission  to  Nobunaga 's  house.  But  the  most  credible  explanation  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  simplest,  namely,  that  Hideyoshi 's  father,  having  been  borne  on 
the  military  roll  of  Nobunaga 's  father,  little  difficulty  offered  in  oi^taining  a 
similar  favour  for  Hideyoshi. 

Nobunaga  was  then  on  the  threshold  of  his  brilliant  career.  In  those  days 
of  perpetual  war  and  tumidt,  the  supreme  ambition  of  each  great  territorial 
baron  in  .la)>aa  was  to  light  his  way  to  the  capital,  there  to  obtain  from  the 
sovereign  and  the  Muromachi  Bakmfu  a  commission  to  subdue  the  whole 
country  and  to  admmister  it  as  their  lientcnant.  Nobunaga  seems  to  have 
cherished  that  hope  from  his  early  years,  though  several  much  more  powerful 
military  magnates  would  surely  oppose  any  t  hing  like  his  pre-eminence.  More- 
over, in  adflition  to  ^mparative  weakness,  he  was  hampered  by  local  incon- 
venicnce.  The  province  of  Owari  was  guarded  on  tlie  south  l)y  sea,  but  on  the 
east  it  was  menaced  dir<  rtly  by  the  Imagawa  family  and  indirectly  by  the 
celebrated  Takeda  Sliingcn,  while  on  tlie  north  it  was  threatened  by  the  Saito 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Asai,  the  Sasaki,  and  the  Kitabatake.  Any  one  of  these 
pui&iant  feudatories  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  Owari  chief- 
tain,  and  tliat  Imagawa  Yoshimoto  harboured  designs  against  Ow»ri  was  well 
known  to  Nobunagai  for  in  those  days  spying,  slander,  forgery,  and  deceit  of 
every  kind  had  the  approval  of  the  Chinese  writers  on  milituy  ethics  whose 
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books  were  regarded  as  classics  by  the.  Jajmnpsp.  TTidpyoshi  himsolf  figures  at 
this  very  time  as  the  instigator  and  director  of  a  series  of  aet.s  of  extreme  treach- 
ery, by  which  the  death  of  one  of  the  principal  Imagawn  vassals  was  com- 
passed; and  the  same  Hideyoshi  was  tlie  means  of  discovering  a  plot  by  Imagawa 
emissaries  to  delay  the  repair  of  the  castle  of  Kiyosu,  Nobimaga's  headquarters, 
where  a  heavy  fail  of  min  had  caused  a  landslide.  Nobunaga  did  noit'Tariui^ 
to  asBume  the  offenatve  ae<^iiiafc  the  Imagawa  ddef.  He  ohoee  as  a  matter  oif 
necessity  to  stand  on  the  dcfcnaivef  and  when  it  became  certain  that  Imagawa 
Yoshimoto  had  taken  the  field,  a  general  in|)rea8iciii  prevailed  tliat  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  Oda  family  was  unavoidable. 

BATTLE  OP  OKEHAZAMA 

In  the  month  of  June,  1560,  Imagawa  Yoshimoto  crossed  the  border  into 
Owari  at  the  head  oC  a  force  stated  by  the  amials  to  have  been  fortj-^x  thousand 
strong.  Just  two  years  had  elapsed  sinoe  Hideyoshi's  admission  to  thfi  service 
of  the  Owari  baron  in  the  office  of  sandal-bearer.  Nevertheless,  some  generally 
credible  records  do  not  hesitate  to  represeat  HideyosM  as  taking  a  promhient 
part  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Imagawa,  and  as  openly  ad%nsing  NobimaKa 
with  regrird  to  the  strutrtjv  best  adapted  to  the  situation.  It  is  incredible  that 
a  private  soldier,  and  a  mere  youth  of  twenty-two  at  that,  should  have  risen  in 
such  a  short  time  occupy  a  place  of  equality  with  the  great  generals  of  No- 
buuaga's  army.  But  that  Ilideyoshi  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  result  of 
the  fight  may  be  confidently  asserted.  ■  ' 

The  battle  itself,  though  the  forces  engaged  were  not  large,  must  be  counted 
one  of  the  great  coinbatsot  the  world,  for  had  not  Nobunaga  emerged  vicftorious 
the  whole  course  of  Japanese  history  might  have  been  changed.  At  the  outset, 
no  definite  programme  seems  to  luive  been  conceived  on  Nobunaga's  side.  He 
had  no  fillies,  and  the  numerical  inferiority  of  his  troops  was  overwhelming. 
The  latter  defect  was  rume'liefl  in  a  very  partial  degree  by  the  resourcefulness 
of  Hideyoshi.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  served  for  some  time  under  a  celebrated 
chief  of  freebooters,  by  name  Hachisuka  Koroku,^  and  he  persuaded  that 
chieftain  with  his  fifteen  hundred  followers  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Owari 
army,  armour  and  weapons  having  been  furnished  by  Sasaki  Sh5tei,  of  Omi 
province.  Sasaki  regarded  Nobunaga's  plight  as  too  hopeless  to  warrant  direct 
aid,  ljut  he  was  willing  to  equip  Hachisuka's  men  for  the  purpose,  although  the 
addition  of  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  could  make  very  lHtl»  difference  in  the  face 
of  such  a  disparity  as  existed  betwet  n  the  combatant?. 

Shortly  before  these  events,  Owari  had  bc^en  invaded  from  the  west  by  the 
Kitabatuko  l)aron,  whose  domain  lay  in  Tse,  and  the  invaders  had  been  beaten 
back  by  a  bold  olfensive  niu\  ment  on  Nubunaga's  part.  The  ultimate  result 
had  not  been  conclusive,  as  Nobunaga  advisedly  refrained  from  carrying  the 
war  into  fee  and  thus  leaving  his  own  territory  unguarded.  But  the  affs^  had 
taught  tha  supsricrity  of  offensive  tactics,  and  thus  Nobunaga's  impulse  was 
to  attack  the  army  of  Imagawa,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  crushed  by  preponderate 
force.  His  most  trusted  generals,  Shibata  Katsuiye,  Sakuma  Nobumori,  and 
Hayashi  Mitsukatsu,  strenuously  opposed  this  plan.  They  saw  no  prospect 
whatever  of  success  in  asstiming  the  offensive  a]2;ainst  strength  so  superior,  and 
they  urged  the  advisability  of  yielding  temporarily  and  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  independence.    Here,  Hideyoshi  is  reputed  to  have  shown 
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conspicuous  wisdom  at  the  council-table.  He  pointed  out  that  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  temporary  surrender.  The  Imagawa  would  certainly 
insist  on  hostages  sufficiently  valuable  to  insure  permanent  good  faith,  and  he 
further  declared  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  credit  the  Imagawa  with  possessing 
the  good-will  of  any  of  the  other  great  feudatories,  since  they  were  all  equally 
jealous  of  one  another. 

Finally,  it  was  resolved  that  seven  forts  should  be  built  and  garrisoned,  and 
that  five  of  them  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  if  resistance 
proved  hopeless.  In  the  remaining  two  forts  the  garrisons  were  to  be  composed 
of  the  best  troops  in  the  Owari  army,  and  over  these  strongholds  were  to  be  flown 
the  flags  of  Nobunaga  himself  and  of  his  chief  general.  It  was  hoped  that  by 
their  success  in  five  of  the  forts  the  Imagawa  army  would  be  at  once  physically 
wearied  and  morally  encouraged  to  concentrate  their  entire  strength  and  atten- 
tion on  the  capture  of  the  last  two  fortresses.  Meanwhile,  Nobunaga  himself, 
with  a  select  body  of  troops,  was  to  march  by  mountain  roads  to  the  rear  of  the 
invading  forces  and  deliver  a  furious  attack  when  such  a  manoeuvre  was  least 
expected.  The  brave  men  who  engaged  in  this  perilous  enterprise  were  strength- 
ened by  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  Hachiman  in  the  village  of  Atsuta,  and 
their  prayers  evoked  appearances  which  were  interpreted  as  manifestations  of 
divine  assistance.  Most  fortunately  for  the  Owari  troops,  their  movements  were 
shrouded  by  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  they  succeeded  in  inflicting  serious  loss  on  the 
invading  army,  driving  it  pile-mile  across  the  border  and  killing  its  chief, 
Yoshimoto.  No  attempt  was  made  to  pursue  the  fugitives  into  Mikawa. 
Nobunaga  was  prudently  content  with  his  signal  victory.  It  raised  him  at 
once  to  a  level  with  the  greatest  provincial  barons  in  the  empire,  and  placed  him 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  aspirants  for  an  Imperial  commission. 


TOKUGAWA  lEYASU 


The  battle  of  Okehazama  led  to  another  incident  of  prime  importance  in 
Japanese  history.  It  brought  about  an  alliance  between  Oda  Nobunaga  and 
Tokugawa  leyasu.  Among  the  small  barons  subject  to  the  Imagawa  there  was 
one  called  Matsudaira  Motoyasu.    He  had  taken  the  name,  Motoyasu,  by 

adopting  one  of  the  ide- 
iH"»i  ^  '  '  '  ^  -  ographs  of  Yoshimoto's 
-Till  appellation.  His  family, 

long  in  alliance  with  the 
Imagawa,  were  at  a  va- 
riance with  the  Oda,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Okeha- 
zama this  Motoyasu  had 
captured  one  of  the 
Owari  forts.  But  on  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Yo- 
shimoto, the  Matsudaira 
chieftain  retired  at  once 
to  his  own  castle  of  Oka- 
zaki,  in  the  province  of 
Mikawa.  He  had  then 
to  consider  his  position, 
for  by  the  death  of  Yo- 
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shimoto,  the  headship  ol  tlu  Imagawa  family  had  fallen  to  his  eldest  son, 
Ujizane,  a  man  altogether  inferior  in  intellect  to  his  gifted  father.  Nobunaga 
himself  approri:ited  the  character  of  the  new  ruler,  and  saw  that  the  wisest 
plan  would  be  to  cement  a  union  with  Matsudaira  Motoyasu.  Accordingly 
he  despatched  an  envoy  to  Okazaki  Castle  to  consult  the  wis}i(»s  of  Motoyasu. 
The  latter  agreed  to  the  Owari  chief's  proposals,  and  in  February,  1562,  pro- 
eeeded  to  the  oaatle  of  Kiyosu,  where  he  ooDtnioted  with  Oda  Nobunaga  an 
ailiaiiee  which  endured  throughout  the  latter's  Itfethnd.  In  the  f oUowfaig  year, 
Motoyaau  changed  his  name  to  leyasu,  and  subsequently  he  took  the  1^*  of 
Tokugawa.  The  alliance  was  strengthened  by  intermarriage,  Nobuyasu,  the 
eklest  son  of  I^aau,  being  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  Nobunaga. 

NOBUNAQA*S  POSITION 

It  wee  at  this  time,  aeeording  to  Japanese  annalists,  that  Nobunaga  seriouriy 
coneeived  the  ambition  of  making  Ky6to  his  goat  The  sltuatioii  oifered  in* 
ducements.  In  the  pr^enoe  of  a  ptaiotieany  acknowledged  oonvietion  that  no 
territorial  baron  of  that  era  might  venture  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  which 

denuded  his  territory  of  n  proteetint?;  army,  it  was  necessary  to  look  around 
carefully  before  embarking  upon  the  Kyoto  jjroject.  Nol)unaga  had  crushed 
the  Imagawa,  for  though  his  victory  had  not  been  conclusive  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  it  had  placed  the  Imagawa  under  incompetent  leadership  and  had 
thus  freed  Owari  f ram  all  menaee  from  the  littonl  pnmaoes  on  the  east.  Again, 
in  the  dbeetion  of  Echigo  and  Shhiano,  the  great  eaptafai»  Uesugl  Kenshin; 
dared  not  strike  at  Nobunaga's  proyi&ce  witliout  exposing  himself  to  attack 
from  Takeda  Shingen.  But  Shingen  was  not  reciprocally  hampered.  His 
potentialities  were  always  an  unknown  quality.  He  wfis  universally  recognized 
as  the  greatest  strategist  of  his  time,  and  if  Nobunaga  ventured  to  move  west- 
ward, the  Kai  baron  wuuUi  })robably  seize  the  occasion  to  lay  hand.s  upon  Owari. 
It  is  true  that  the  alliance  with  Tokugawa  leyasu  constituted  some  protection. 
But  leyasu  was  no  mateh  for  Shingen  in  the  field.  Some  other  cheek  must 
be  devised,  and  Nobunaga  found  it  m'  the  marriage  of  his  adopted  dau|^ter 
to  Shmgeo's  son,  Katsuyori. 

THE  COURT  APPEALS  TO  NOBUNAGA 

In  Ky^^to,  at  this  time,  a  state  of  great  confusion  existed.  The  Emperor 
Okimachi  had  ascended  Lhe  throne  in  1557.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  violent 
usurpations  of  the  Miyoshi  and  oth^  ndth^  tiie  sovereign  nor  the  shdgun 
oould  exercise  any  authority,  and,  as  has  been  shown  already,  the  Thrane  was 
constantly  in  pecuniarily  eml)arassed  circumstances.  Nobunaga's  father, 
Nobuhide,  had  distinguished  himself  by  subscribing  liberally  to  aid  the  Court 
financially,  and  this  fart  being  m>\v  rerjtllcd  in  the  context  of  Nobunaga's  rapidly 
rising  power,  the  Emperor,  m  the  year  lf){V2,  despatched  Tachiri  !Munetsugu 
nominally  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Atsuta,  but  in  reality  to  convev  to  Nobu- 
naga an  imperial  message  directing  him  to  restore  order  in  the  capital.  The 
Owari  baron  received  this  envoy  with  marked  respect.  It  is  re6oided  that 
he  solemnly  performed  the  ceremony  of  lustration  and  dollied  himself  in  hitherto 
unworn  garments  on  the  occasion  of  his  interview  with' the  envoy.  It  was  not 
in  his  power,  however,  to  make  any  definite  arrangement  as  to  time.  He  could 
<mly  profess  his  humble  determinatioa  to  ob^  the  Imperial  behest,  aa^^lg^^  ^ 
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the  utmost  expedition.  But  there  can  be  no  duiibt  that  the  arrival  of  this 
euvuy  de(  i(h>(l  tli(^  question  uf  a  march  to  Ky5to,  though  some  years  were 
destiucd  to  elapse  before  the  project  could  be  carried  out. 

Two  things  were  necessary,  however,  nau^ely ,  a  Ceaslble  route  and  a  plaumble 
pietesd..  Bven  in  those  times,  when  wa»  were  often  undcrtalm  merely  for 
the,  purpose  of  deciding  personal  supreinacyi  there  remained  Aufficient  public 
morality  to  condemn  any  baron  who  suffered  hiuLsclf  to  be  guideil  openly  by 
ambition  alone.  Some  reasonably  decent  cause  had  to  be  found.  Now  the 
Emperor,  tlioiigh,  as  above  statt^d,  communicating  his  will  vnbully  to  Nolni- 
Oaga,  had  not  sent  him  any  written  commission.  The  necessary  pretext  w  ris 
fumislw  'l,  however,  by  the  relalaous  between  the  membeiiiof  the  Saito  family  of 
Mino  i)iuvince,  which  lay  upon  the  immwliate  norlli  of  Owari,  and  constituted 
the  most  convenient  road  to  Kyoto.  Hidetatsu,  the  head  of  that  family,  had 
fought  against  Kobunaga's  father,  Kobuhidc,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
had  been  that  the  daughter  of  Hidetatsu  should  become  the  wife  of  Nobunaga. 

Subsequently,  the  Saita  household  was  disturbed  by  one  of  the  family 
feuds  ao  (MUnmon  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Japan.  Hi- 
detatsu, desiring  to  disinherit  his  eldest  .son,  Yoshitat^u,  had  been  attacked 
and  killed  by  the  latter,  and  Nobunaga  annotinfMMl  his  intention  of  avenging 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law.  But  before  this  inientiou  could  be  earried  out, 
Yoshitatsu  died  (loGl),  and  his  son,  Tatsiioki,  a  num  of  little  resource  or  ability, 
bad  to  bear  the  on.set  from  Owari,  Nobunaga,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
crossed  the  Kisq  Biver  into  Mino.  But  he  found  that,  even  under  the  leader* 
abip  of  Tatsuokt,  the  Mino  men^  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  ultimately 
compelled  tp  adopt  the  device  of  erecting  on  the  Mino  side'  of  the  river  a  fortresB 
which  should  S(»rve  at  once  as  a  basis  of  nulitary  operations  and  as  a  place  for 
establishing  rcUitions  with  the  minor  famiUes  in  the  province.  The  building  of 
this  fort  proved  a  very  cliffieult  task,  but  it  was  finnllx^  aeeomplished  l>y  a  clever 
device  on  the  p:irt  of  Ilideyoshi,  who,  a  master  of  mtrigue  as  well  as  of  military 
strategy,  subseqnmtly  won  over  to  Nobuna^a's  cause  many  of  the  pi  im  ipal 
vassals  of  the  ^Saiio  family,  among  them  being  Takenaka  ^higeharu,  who  after- 
wards proved  a  most  capable  lieutenant  to  Hideyoshi. 

These  preliminaries  arranged,  Nobunaga  once  mare  crossed  the  Kieo  (1564) 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  after  many  days  of  severe  fighting,  captured 
the  castle  of  Inaba-yama,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Yoshitatsu,  and 
was  deemed  impregnable.  Nobunaga  established  his  headfiuarters  at  this 
castle,  ehanj^'np;  its  name  to  Gifu,  and  thus  extending  his  dominion  over  the 
provinee  of  Mino  a=?  well  as  O-vari.  He  had  now  to  consider  whether  he  would 
push  on  at  once  into  tiit;  province  of  Omi,  which  alone  lay  between  him  mid 
Kyoto,  or  whether  he  would  first  provide  against  the  danger  of  a  possible  attack 
pn  the  western  Uttoral  of  Owari  from  the  direction  of  Ise.  lie  chose  the  latter 
eounse,  and  Invaded  Ise  at  the  head  of  .a  oonaiderable  force.  But  he  here  met 
with  a  repulse  at  the  hands  of  Kusunoki  Masatomo,  who  to  the  courage  and 
loyalty  of  his  immortal  ancestor,  Masashige,  added  no  small  measure  of  strata 
egical  ability.  He  succeeded  in  defending  hia.eastle  of  Yada  against  Nobu- 
naga's  attacks,  and  finally  the  Owari  general,  deceived  by  a  rumour  to  the  eflfect 
th:it  Takeda  Shingen  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Gifu  with  a  strong 
army,  retireil  hurriedly  from  Ifo. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  thai  three  years  later,  in  1568,  Hideyoshi  succeeded 

in  inducing  all  the  territoriai  nobles  of  northern  Ise,  except  Kusunoki  Masatomo, 

to  place  tfaeiaseives  peacefully  under  Nobunaga'a  sway.   Hideyoshi's  history 
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ahows  him  to  have  been  a  canataiit  believer  in  the  theory  that  a  amuiiiered  foe 

generally  remains  an  enemy,  whereas  a  conciliated  enemy  often  becomes  a  friend. 
Acting  on  this  conviction  and  aided  by  an  extraordinary  gift  of  persuasive  elo- 
quence, ))e  often  won  great  victories  wif  hcmt  any  blcKwlshed.  Thus  he  succeeded 
in  coiivHit'iiig  the  Ise  barons  that  Nobunaga  was  not  swayed  by  piTsoual  am- 
bition, but  that  his  ruling  desire  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  wars  which  had 
devastated  Japan  continuously  for  more  than  a  century.  It  is  righffc  ta  i>e»>rd 
tliat  the  faihireB  made  by  Nobunaga  himself  m  =his  loe  eampaign  were  in  the 
aequel;  of  measures  taken  in  opposition  to  Hidcyoshi's  advice,,  and  indeed  the 
annals  show  that  this  waa  trae  of  nearly  all  the  disasters  that  owfaook  Nobunaga 
throu^Kmt  his  career,  whereas  his  many  and  brilliant  suecesses  were  generally 
the  outcome  of  Hideyoshi's  counsels. 

ANOTHER  SUMMONS  FROM  THE  EMPEBOR 

In  November,  loti7,  the  Emperor  again  sent  Tachiri  Munetsugu  to  invite 
Nobunaga's  presence  in  KyGto.  His  Majesty  still  refrained  from  the  dangerous 
step  of  giving  a  written  oommission  to  Nobunaga,  but  he  instructed  Munetsugu 
to  carry  to  the  Owari  dueftam  a  suit  of  armour  and  a  sword.  Two  ^ears 
previously  to  this  event,  the  tumult  in  Kyoto  had  culminated  in  an  attack  on 
the  palace  of  the  shogun  Yoshiteru,  the  conflagration  of  the  building,  and  the 
suicide  of  the  shogun  amid  the  blazing  vu\n<.  Yoshiteru's  j''oungor  brother, 
Yoshiaki,  effected  his  escape  from  tlie  capital,  and  wandered  about  the  country 
during  three  years,  supijlicating  one  baron  aft(T  another  to  take  up  his  cause. 
This  was  in  1508,  just  nine  months  after  the  Emperor's  second  message  to 
Nobunaga,  and  the  latter,  acting  upon  Hideyoshi's  advice,  determined  to  become 
Yoshiaki*s  champion,  since  l^  so  doing  he  would  represent  not  only  the  sovereign 
but  also  the  Mgun  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation*  Meanwhile  —  and  tins  step  also 
was  undertaken  under  Hideyoshi's  advice  —  a  friendly  contract  had  been 
concluded  with  Asai  Nagamasa,  the  most  powerful  baron  in  Omi,  and  the 
agreement  had  been  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Nobunaga's  sister  to  Naga* 
masa. 

NOBUNAGA  PROCEEDS  TO  KYGtO 

In  October,  1568,  Nobunaga  set  out  fortKyoto  at  the  head  of  an  army  said 
to  have  numbered  thirty  thousand.  He  did  not  encounter  any  serious  resist* 
ance  on  the  way,  but  the  coming  of  his  troops  threw  the  city  into  consternation, 

the  general  apprehension  being  that  the  advent  of  these  provincial  warriors 
would  preface  a  series  of  depredations  such  as  the  people  were  only  too  well 

accustomed  to.  But  NoI)unaga  lost  no  time  in  is9inng  rcas5?urin|T  proclama- 
tions, which,  in  the  sequel,  his  offieers  proved  themselves  thoroughly  eapable  of 
enforcing,  and  before  tiie  year  closed  peace  and  order  were  restori d  in  the 
capital,  Yoshiaki  being  noiainuU  d  .shogtm  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  Court  life 
bemg  restored.  Subsequently,  the  forces  of  tlie  Miyoslii  sept  made  armed 
atttempts  to  recover  the  control  of  the  city,  and  the  ikOgun  asked  NobunAga  to 
appoint  one  of  his  most  trusted  generals  and  ablest  administrators  to- maintain 
peace*  It  was  fully  expected  that  Nobunaga  would  respond  to  this  appeal  by 
nominating  Shibata,  Sakuma^  or  Niwa,  who  had  served  under  his  banners  from 
the  outset,  and  in  whose  eyes  Hideyoshi  was  a  mere  upstart.  But  Nobunaga 
sch^eted  Hidf'yoshi,  nnd  the  result  justified  his  choice,  for  during  Hideyoshi^B 
sway  iCydto  enjoyed  mch  tranquiUity  as  it  had  not  known  for  a  centui;^.  j^j^^^'^  Google 
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Nobunaga  omitted  nothing  that  could  make  for  the  dignity  and  comfort 
of  the  new  shognn.  He  cnnsed  a  palace  to  he  erected  for  him  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Nijo  Castle,  contributions  being  levied  for  tlie  purpose  on  the  five 
provinces  of  the  Kiriai  as  well  as  on  six  others;  and  Nobunaga  himself  personally 
supervised  the  work,  which  was  completed  m  May,  1569.  But  it  may  fairly 
be  doubted  whether  Nobmiaga  acted  in  all  this  matter  with  sincerity.  Ai  the 
outset  his  attitude  towards  the  ^iHgun  was  so  respeetfiil  and  so  oonsidente  that 
Yoshiaki  learned  to  regard  and  speak  of  him  as  a  father.  But  ]iresently  Nobu* 
aaga  presented  a  memorial,  charging  the  Mgun  with  faults  which  were  set  forth 
in  seventeen  articles.  In  this  impeachment,  Yoshiaki  was  accused  of  neglecting 
his  duties  at  Court;  of  failing  to  propitiate  the  territorifi!  nobles;  of  partiality 
in  meting  out  rcwnrds  and  punishments;  of  arbitrarily  confiscating  private 
property;  of  sciuandenng  mone}'  on  needless  enterprises;  of  listening  to  flat- 
terers; of  going  abroad  in  the  disguise  of  a  private  person,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  of  Nobunaga's  biographers  that  he  was  perfectly  honest  in 
proocnting  this  memorial,  but  others,  whose  judgment  appears  to  be  more  ' 
perspicacious,  consider  that  his  chief  object  was  to  discredit  Yoshiaki  and  thus 
make  room  for  his  own  subsequent  successioii  to  the  slidgunate. 

At  all  events  Yoshiaki  interpreted  the  memorial  in  that  sense.  He  became 
openly  hostile  to  Nobunaga,  and  ultimately  tookuparms.  Nobunaga  made  many 
attempts  to  conciliate  him.  Ho  even  sent  llideyoshi  to  solicit  Yoshiaki's  return 
to  Kyoto  from  Kawachi  whither  tho  shogun  had  fled.  But  Yoshiaki,  declinrng 
to  be  placated,  placed  himself  uiuUr  the  protection  of  the  Mori  family,  and 
thus  from  the  year  1573,  Nobunaga  became  actual  wielder  of  the  shogutis 
authority.  Ten  years  later,  Yoshiaki  returned  to  the  capital,  took  the  tonsure 
and  changed  hh  name  to  BhOisa.  At  the  suggestion  of  Hideyoshi  a  title  and  a 
yearly  income  of  ten  thousand  koku  were  oonfenred  on  hjm»  He  died  in  Osaka 
and  thus  ended  the  Ashikaga  shOgunate. 


SAKAI 

One  of  the  incidents  connectcKl  with  Ilideyoshi's  administration  in  Kyoto 
illustrates  the  customs  of  his  time.  Witliin  eight  miles  of  the  city  of  Osaka  lies 
Sakai,  a  great  manufacturing  mart.  This  latter  town,  tliough  originally  forming 
part  of  the  Ashikaga  domain,  nevertheless  assisted  the  Miyoshi  m  their  attack 
upon  the  abogunate.  Nobunaga,  much  waged  at  such  action,  proposed  to 
sack  the  town,  but  Hideyoshi  asked  to  have  the  matter  left  in  his  hands.  This 
request  being  ^^ted,  he  sent  mef^sengers  to  Sakai,  who  niformcd  tiie  citizens 
that  Nobunaga  contcmplntod  the  destruction  of  the  tov-n  bv  fire.  Thereupon 
the  citizens,  preferrnig  to  die  aword  in  hand  rather  than  to  be  cremated,  built 
forts  and  made  preparations  for  resistance. 

This  was  just  what  Hideyoshi  designed.    Disguising  himself,  he  repaired 

to  Sakai  and  asked  to  be  informed  as  to  the  object  of  these  mihtary  preparations. 

Learning  the  apprehensions  ol  the  people,  he  ridiculed  their  fears;  declared 

that  Nobunaga  had  for  prime  object  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  realm,  and  that 

by  giving  ear  to  such  wUd  rumours  and  assuming  a  defiant  attitude,  they  had 

committed  a  fault  not  to  be  lightly  condoned.    Delegates  were  then  S^t  from 

Sakai  at  Hidevoshi's  suprpjestion  to  explain  the  facts  to  Nobunaga,  who  acted 

his  part  in  tVip  drama  l)y  ordering  the  deputies  to  ba  thrown  into  prison  and 

promising  to  exi>c»ite  them  as  well  as  their  fellow  townsmen.    In  this  strait 

the  people  of  Sakai  appealed  to  a  celebrated  Buddliist  priest  named  Keonyo. . 
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and  Uuottgb  h»  Shteroeasoon  Hideyoshi  aireed  to  raoaom  the  town  for  a  payment 
of  twenty  thoQWDd  The  funcb  thus  obtained  were  devoted  to  the  repair 
of  the  palaces  of  the  Emperor  and  the  ihSgun,  a  ineaaiue  which  wolk  for  Nobuii* 
aga  the  applame  of  the  whole  of  Kyoto. 

KOBUNAGA*S  SITUATION 

Odft  Nobunaga  was  now  in  fact  {^Iwijur}.  So  far  as  concerned  legalized  |>ower 
he  had  no  equal  in  the  empiie,  but  his  military  strength  was  by  no  means 
proportionate;.  In  the  north,  in  the  eaat^  in  the  weet»  and  in  the  south,  there 
were  great  territorial  nobles  who  ciould  put  into  the  field  armies  much  larger 
than  all  the  Owati  chiefs  troops.  lUci^  Shingen,  in  the  KwantG,  was  the 
most  formidable  of  these  oi)pononts.  In  the  year  1570,  when  the  events  now 
to  be  related  occurred,  the  Hojo  sept  was  under  the  rule  of  Ujimasa,  and  with 
him  Shingcn  had  conclnded  an  :il]i;incp  ^vhi(•h  rendered  the  latter  secure  ap:ainst 
attack  on  the  rear  in  tlie  event  of  movement  agauist  Kyoto.  The  better  to  ensure 
liiin-!  If  against  Hojo  designs,  Shingen  joined  hands  with  the  Satomi  family  in 
Awu,  and  the  Satake  family  in  Hitachi;  while  to  provide  agamst  irruptions  by 
the  Uesugi  family  he  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  the  priests  in  Kaga,  Echizen, 
and  Noto.  Shingen  further  established  relations  of  friendship  with  Matsunaga 
Himhide  in  the  far  west.  It  was  this  baron  that  had  attacked  the  palace  of 
NijO  when  Yoshiteni,  the  Mgun,  bad  to  commit  suicide,  and  Shmgen's  object 
in  approaching  him  was  to  sow  seeds  of  discord  between  the  shOgunate  and  No- 
bunagn.  IMost  imminent  of  all  perils,  however,  was  the  menaee  of  the  Asai 
family  m  Omi.  and  the  As.akura  family  in  Fr  hizen.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows 
that  the  Asai  were  in  a  position  to  sever  Aohunaga's  communirntions  with  liis 
base  in  Mino,  and  that  the  Asakura  were  in  a  pobition  to  cut  oil  Ins  communica- 
tions with  Kyoto.  In  this  perilous  situation  Nobunaga's  sole  resource  lay  in  To- 
kugawa  leyasu  and  in  the  latter's  altuince  with  the  Uesugii  which  compact 
the  Owari  chief  spared  no  pains  to  solidify.  But  from  a  military  point  of  view 
leyasu  was  incomparably  weaker  than  Sl^ngen. 

THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  THE  ASAKUHA  AND  THE  ASAI 

In  1570,  Nobunaga  deterniuied  to  put  Ins  fortunes  to  a  fmal  test.  Having 
concentrated  a  large  body  of  troops  m  ]v\  6to,  he  declared  war  against  Asakura 
Voshikage,  who  had  refused  to  recognize  the  new  shogun.  Success  crowned 
the  early  efforts  of  the  Owacri  forces  in  this  war,  but  the  whole  situation  was 
changed  by  Asai  Nagamasa,  who  suddenly  marched  out  of  5mi  and  threatened 
to  attack  Nobunaga 's  rear.  It  is  true  that  before  setting  out  for  Ky5to  original- 
ly, Nobunaga  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Nagamasa,  and  had  thus 
invited  the  latter 's  friendship.  But  Nagamasa  had  always  been  on  terms  of 
close  amity  ^ith  Yoshikage,  anfl,  indeed,  had  stipulated  from  the  outset  that 
Nobunaga  should  not  make  war  against  the  latter.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore, 
that  Nagamasa 's  move  constituted  a  surprise.  Nobunaga  should  have  lieen 
well  prepared  for  such  contingencies.  He  was  not  prepared,  however,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  found  himself  menaced  by  Yoshikage's  army  in  front  and  by 
Nagamasa's  in  rear.  Tokugawa  leyasu,  who  had  aaK)eiated  himself  by  invita- 
tion with  this  escpefdition  into  Eehisen,  advised  Nobunaga  to  countermarch  with 
ail  rapidity  for  Kyoto,  and  it  was  so  determined.  Hideyoshi  was  left  with 
three  thousand  men  to  iiold  Yoshikage's  forces  in  eome  degree  of  ch^|;(jzed  by  Google 
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The  sltttation  at  that  moment  was  well-nigh  desperate.  There  eeemed  to 
be  no  hope  for  either  Nobunaga  or  Hideyoehi.  But  Nobunaga  was  saved  by 
the  slowness  of  Nugamasa,  who,  had  he  moved  with  any  rapidity,  must  have 
reached  K3  0to  in  advance  of  Nobiinaga's  forces;  and  Hideyoshi  was  saved  by 
an  exercise  of  the  wonderful  resdurcefuiness  which  peri!  always  awoke  in  this 
great  man.  Calculating  that  Yosliikaf^e's  armj'  would  n'acii  Kanag:asaki  Cajstie 
at  nightfall,  Hideyoshi,  by  means  of  thousands  of  lanterns  and  banners  gave  to 
a  few  scores  of  men  a  somblanee  of  a  numerous  army.  Yoefaikage,  who  believed 
that  Nobunaga  had  retired,  was  yisited  by  doubts  at  the  aspeet  of  this  great 
array,  and  instead  of  advancing  to  attack  at  onee,  he  decided  to  await  the  mom* 
ing.  Meanwhile,  Hideyoshi  v^iih  his  little  band  of  troops,  moved  round  Yoshi- 
kage's  flank,  and  delivering  a  fierce  attack  at  midnighti  completely  defeated  the 
£chizen  forces.* 

This  episode  was,  of  course,  not  conclusive.  It  merely  showed  that  so  long 
as  Nagamasa  and  Yoshikage  worked  in  combination,  Nobunaga's  position  in 
Kyoto  and  his  communications  with  his  base  in  Mine  must  remain  insecure. 
He  himself  would  have  directed  his  forces  at  once  against  Nagamasa,  but 
Hideyoshi  contended  that  the  wiser  plan  wotdd  be  to  endeavour  to  win  over 
some  of  the  minor  barons  whose  strongholds  lay  on  the  confines  of  Omi  and 
Mino.  This  was  gradually  accomplished,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  the  part  of  Sasaki  ShQtei  of  Omi  to  capture  a  castle  (ChCko-ji)  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Nobunajra's  chief  fjcnora!,  Katpuiye,  the  Owari  forces 
were  put  in  motion  against  Nagamasa's  principal  strongholds,  Otani  and 
Yoko-yama.  The  former  was  attacked  first,  Nobunaga  being  assisted  by  a 
contingent  of  five  thou^md  men  under  the  command  of  leyasu.  Three  da>  s  of 
rep(>ated  assaults  failed  to  reduce  the  castle,  and  during  that  interval  Nagamasa 
and  Yoshikage  were  able  to  enter  the  fidd  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  greatly 
outnumbered  the  Owari  army. 

In  midsummer,  1570,  there  was  fought,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ane-gawa,  out 
of  the  great  battles  of  Japanese  history.  It  resulted  in  the  coittplcto  di.«:comfiture 
of  the  Echizrn  r ftains.  The  records  say  that  three  thousand  of  their  follow- 
ers were  killed  and  that  among  them  were  ten  general  officers.  The  castle  of 
Otani,  however,  remained  in  Nagamasa's  hands.  Nobunaga  now  retired  to 
his  headquarters  in  Ciifu  to  rest  his  forces. 

But  he  was  quickly  summoned  again  to  tiic  field  by  a  revolt  on  the  part 
of  the  Buddhist  priests  in  the  province  of  Settsu,  under  the  banner  of  Miyoshi 
Yoshitsttgu  and  8ait0  Tatsuoki.  Nobunaga's  attempt  to  quetl  this  insurrection 
was  unsuccessful,  and  immediately  Nagamasa  and  Yoshikage  seised  the  occasion 
to  march  Upon  Kyoto.  Hie  priests  of  Hiei-san  received  them  with  open  arms, 
and  they  occupied  on  the  monastersr's  commanding  site,  a  position  well-^i^ 
impregnable,  from  whieli  they  constantly  mmared  tfie  capital.  It  was  now  the 
commencement  of  winter.  Fnr  the  invading  troops  to  hold  their  own  upon 
Hiei-zan  thronghont  the  wint(T  would  have  been  even  more  difficult  than  for 
Nobunaga's  army  to  cut  off  tiicir  avenues  of  retreat  and  supply. 

In  th<»se  circumstances  peace  presented  itself  to  both  sides  as  the  most 
feasible  plan,  and  the  forces  of  Nagamasa  and  Yo^ikage  were  allowed  to  march 
away  unmolested  to  Omi  and  Echisen,  respectively.  This  result  was  intensely 
mortifying  to  Hideyoshi,  who  had  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  destruction 
of  the?!e  dangerous  enemies.  But  the  final  issue  was  only  postponed.  By 
oontrivances,  which  n<  m  *!  not  be  related  in  detail,  Nagama?.a  was  again  induced 
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to  take  the  field,  and,  in  ld7d|  the  Owari  forces  found  themselres  onoa  taaoM 
confronted  by  the  allied  armies  of  Echizen  and  Omi.  By  rlevcr  strnt^gy  the 
Echizcn  baron  was  iniluc(»d  to  take  the  fatal  step  of  sepami  in^  huiLself  trom  his 
Omi  coUencrue,  and  at  Tone-yama  he  sustained  a  crushiuji;  <lofeat,  leaving  two 
thousand  <>i  his  men  and  twenty-three  of  his  captains  dead  upon  the  field.  He 
himself  Hed  and  for  a  time  remained  concealed,  but  ultimately,  being  oloseLy 
menaeed  ivith  ctptiire,  he  comnitted  siBoide.  MMTiriile,  Nagajmiwa  had 
withdrawn  to  hiB  Btrongholdof-Otaiii,  whet6  be  m^sMleged  bsr-NobdntgRt 
Ths  -wtle  ultimately  fell,  Nagamasa  and  his  son  dying'by  their  oPm  hands. 

This  year  witnessed  also  the  death  of  Takeda  Shhigenr,  and  thus  Nobunagd 
not  only  established  his  sway  over  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Omi  and  Echizen 
but  also  was  rclif  ^fd  from  the  constant  menace  of  a  formidrd^ie  attack  by  a 
captain  to  wiiom  ]niblic  opinion  justly  attributed  the  leading  place  among 
Japanese  strategists.  The  whoh?  of  Nagamasa's  estates,  yielding  an  annual 
return  of  180,000  koku,  was  given  to  llideyoshi,  and  he  was  ordered  to  assume 
the  eommaaui  Otani  Castle,  -whence,  bomiHitf  he*  moviMl  shortly  afterwaida 
to  Nagahama.  '       .  , 

HIEI-ZAN 

4 

It  was  now  possible  for  Nobunaga  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  soldier- 
priests  who  had  allied  themselves  with  his  rnpTnies.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
monaetnry  of  Hiei-zan  had  atiordeci  shelter  and  sustenance  to  the  forees  of  Echi- 
zen and  Omi  during  the  winter  of  1570-1571,  and  it  has  been  siiowii  also  that 
Nobuuagu,  underrating  the  strength  of  the  priests  in  the  province  of  Settsu, 
sustained  defeat  at  their  hands.  HeiiDw  (1574)  eent'an  Bxmy  to  hdid  the  aoldieiy 
monks  of  Settso  In  cheek  while  he  himself  dealt  with  Hie^san.  Thi»  great 
monastery,  as  already  shown,  was  emoted  in.  the  ninth  century  in  obedi^ce  to 
the  Buddhist  superstition  that  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  heavens  is  the 
"Demon's  Gate,"  and  that  a  temple  must  lie  erected  there  to  afford  security 
atrninst  evil  inflnenecs.  Thr  tfnnple  on  Hiei-zan  had  received  tlie  munificent 
patronage  of  TnniLiK  h  after  monarch,  and  had  prrown  to  be  a  huizc  monastery, 
containing  some  three  thousand  priests.  This  miniature  city  completely  com- 
manded Kyoto,  and  was  guartied  in  front  by  a  great  lake.  But,  above  all,  it 
wiis  sanctified  by  the  superstition  of  the  people,  and  when  Nobunaga  invested 
it>  he  lound  the  greatest  relactanoe  on  the  part  of  his  generals  to  proceed  to 
extreraitiee.''^  <  Neverthelessi  he  overcame  these  scruples,  and  drawing  a  eordon  of 
troops  round  the  great  monasterv,  he  itpplied  the  torch  to  the  buildingB/hurint  to 
death  nearly  all  its  inmates,  including  women,  confiscated  its  estates,  and  built^ 
for  purpoFCS  of  future  prevention,  a  castle  at  Sakamoto,  which  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Akechi  Mitsuhuie.  When,  in  fifter  years,  this  same  Mitsuhide 
t  r(  ncherously  compassed  Nobunaga's  death,  men  said  that  the  opening  of  the 
Demon's  Gate  had  entailed  its  due  penalty.  * 


OTHER  FEIBSTLY  DISTURBANCES 

It  WIS  not- in  Settsu  and  at  Hiet-aan  only  that  the  Buddhist  sokiiers  tamed 
their*  weapons  against  Nobunaga.  The  Asai  sept  received  assistance  from  nb 
1^  than  Um  temples  in  Omi;  the  Asakura  family  had  the  ranks  of  its  soldiers 

recruited  from  monasteries  in  Echij^en  and  Kap;a;  the  Baito  d.-m  received  aid 
from  thn  bonzes  in  Izumi  and  Iga,  and  the  prio^tsof  the  great  temple  Hongwan- 

ii  in.  Osaka  were  in  friendly  communication  witii  the  Mdri  sept  in  the  west,  with^ , 
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the  Takeda  in  Kai,  and  with  the  HOjO  in  Sagami.  In  fact,  the  difficulties  eo* 

countered  by  Nobun^a  in  his  attempts  to  bring  the  whole  empire  under  the 
aff(  ctive  sway  of  the  Throne  were  incalculably  accentuated  by  the  hostility  of 
the  great  vShin  sect  of  Buddhism.  He  dealt  effectually  with  all  except  the 
monastery  at  Ishi-yama  in  Osaka.  The  immense  naturai  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion and  the  strategical  ability  of  its  lord-abbot,  K5sa,  enabled  it  to  defy  all  the 
aeaautte  of  the  Owari  chief,  and  it  was  not  until  1588 -^eU  years  After  Nobima* 
ga'a  dealJi  —  that,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor,  peace  was  finally 
restored.  After  eleven  years  of  almost  incessant  strugp^lr ,  his  Majesty's  envoy, 
Konoe  Sakihisn,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Ikko  priests  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
It  will  be  presently  seen  that  the  inveterate  hostility  shown  by  thr  iiuddhista 
to  Nobunaga  was  iazge^  responsible  for  his  favourable  attitude  towards  Chris- 
tianity. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  AZUCHI 

The  lightncflB  and  flimsiness  of  conBtruotioa  in  Japancae  houses  has  been 
noted  already  several  times.  Even  though  there  was  continual  warfare  in  the 
provinre55  of  family  against  family,  the  rhnrfirter  of  the  fiphtinp:  nnd  of  the 
wen  pons  used  was  such  that  there  was  litt  le  need  for  the  buikluig  of  elal^oratc 
defenses,  and  there  was  practically  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  a  castle.  Watch- 
towers  had  been  built  and  roofs  and  walls  were  sometimes  protected  by  putting 
naib  in  the  building  points  outward, —  a  flort  of  chevam  de  frite.  But  a  i^ystem 
of  outlying  defenses,  ditch,  earthen  wall  and  wooden  palisade,  was  all  that 
was  used  so  long  as  fighting  was  either  hand-to-hand  or  with  missiles  no  move 
penetrating  than  arrows.  But  when  fire-arms  were  introduced  in  1542,  massive- 
ly constructed  castles  began  to  be  bnilt.  These  were  in  goiOTld  pattemed 
after  Western  models,  but  with  many  minor  modifications. 

The  first  of  these  fortresses  was  built  at  Azuchi,  in  Omi,  under  the  auspices 
of  Oda  Nobunaga.  Commenced  m  167(),  the  work  was  completed  in  1579. 
In  the  centre  of  the  castle  rose  a  tower  ninety  feet'high,  standing  on  a  massive 
atone  basement  seventy-two  feet  m  height,  the  whole  forming  a  atnictnre  abso- 
lotely  without  precedent  in  Japan.  The  tower  was  of  wood,  and  had,  therefore, 
no  capacity  for  resisting  cannon.  But,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  artillery  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  used  in  Japan  until  modem  da>^.  Nobunaga's  castle  is 
stated  by  some  historians  to  have  born  pnrti;illy  attributable  to  Christianity,  but 
this  theory  seems  to  rest  solely  upon  tiie  f;i(  t  that  the  central  tower  was  known 
as  Tenshu-kaku,  or  the  "tower  of  the  lord  of  Heaven."  There  were  more 
numerous  indications  that  the  spirit  of  Buddhism  influenced  the  architect, 
for  In  one  of  the  highest  etoreya  of  the  tower,  the  four  "guardian  kings"  were 
placed,  and  m  the  lower  chamber  stood  an  effigy  of  Tamon  (Ananda).  The  cost 
ol  oonstruotmg  tfaia  colossal  edifice  was  very  heavy,  and  funds  had  to  be  coUeoted 
from  the  whole  of  the  eleven  provinces  then  under  Nobunaga's  sway. 


NOBCNAGA  AND  IE7A8IF 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  leyasu  was  Nobunaga's  sole  ally  in  the  east  of 
Japan  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Imagawa  dan.  It  has  also  been  noted  that 
Ujisaae,  the  son  of  Imagawa  Yoshimoto,  was  a  negligible  quantity.  During 
many  years,  however,  leyasu  had  to  stand  constantly  on  the  defieOBive  againat 
Takeda  Shingsn.  But,  in  1572,  Shingen  and  leyasu  made  a  compact  against 
the  Imagawa,  and  tfaia  was  followed  by  a  sueoessful  campaign  on  thejij!^  ^ 
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Tokugawa  leader  a^nst  Ujizane.  The  agreement  btitw^en  Shingoi  and 
leiyasu  lasted  only  a  short  time.  Ia  NovMnkMr,  1572,  Shingen  led  a  large  force 
and  seized  two  of  the  Tokugawa  castles,  menaeing  the  third  and  most  important 
at  Hamamatsu,  where  Icyasu  himself  was  in  command.  Nobunaga  thereupon 
despatched  an  army  to  auccour  his  aiiy,  and  m  January,  1573,  a  series  of  bloody 
engagements  took  place  outside  Hamamatsu.  One  of  Nobunaga 's  generals 
lied;  another  died  in  battle,  and  leyasu  barely  escaped  into  the  castle,  which  he 
saved  by  a  desperate  device — leaving  the  gates  open  and  thus  niggestiiig  to 
the  enemy  that  they  would  be  ambushed  il  they  entered.  ThiB  battle,  known  in 
history  as  the  War  of  Mikata-ga-hara,  was  the  greatest  osiamity  that  ever 
befell  le^asu,  and  that  be  would  have  suffered  worse  things  at  the  hands  of 
Takeda  Shingen  eannot  be  doubted,  had  not  Bhingen's  death  taken  plaoe  in 
May.  1573. 

Various  traditions  have  been  handed  down  about  tiie  demise  of  this  cele- 
brated captain,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  Htrategists  Japan  ever  posst  ssed. 
Some  say  that  he  was  shot  by  a  soldier  of  leyasu;  others  that  he  was  hit  by  a 
stray  buU^  but  the  best  aufthotities  agree  that  he  . died  of  illnem.  His  eon, 
KatsvQfoti,  inherited  none  of  his  father'a  great  qualitifiB  except  his  braveiy. 
Immediately  on  coming  into  power,  be  moved  a  large  army  against  thO'Castla 
of  Nagashino  in  the  province  of  Mikawa,  one  of  leyasu's  strongholds.  This  was 
in  June,  1575,  and  on  the  news  reaching  Nobunaga,  the  latter  lost  no  time  in 
setting  out  succour  his  ally.  On  the  wny  a  samurai  named  Torii  Suneemon 
arrived  from  the  punisun  of  Nagashino  with  news  that  unless  succour  were 
speedily  given  the  fortress  could  not  hold  out.  This  message  reached  leyasu, 
who  was  awaitmg  the  aniviil  of  iS'obunaga  before  marching  to  the  relief  of  the 
beleagured  fortress.  leyasu  assured  tho  messenger  that  help  would  come  on 
the  morrow,  and  urged  Suneemon  not  to  essay  to  renter  the  .fbrtresB.  But 
the  man  declared  that  he  must  oarry  the  tidings  to  his  btol-set  eonlrades.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy  and  led  into  the  presence  of  Kai»ttyori,  who 
assured  him  that  his  life  would  be  spared  if  he  informed  the  inmates  of  the 
castle  that  no  aid  could  be  hoped  for.  Suneemon  «imnlated  consent.  Des- 
patched under  eacort  to  the  neiKhlx)urbood  of  the  fort,  he  was  permitted  to 
address  the  garrison,  and  in  a  loud  voice  lie  shouted  to  his  comrades  that  within 
a  short  time  they  might  look  for  succour.  He  was  immediately  iuUed  by  his 
escort. 

This  dramatic  episode  became  a  househohl  tradition  in  Japan.  Bid^  by  side 
with  it  may  be  set  the  fact  that  Hid^oshi,  who  accompanied  Nobunaga  in  this 
campaign,  employed  sucecaifuUy  against  the  enemy  one  of  the  devices  recom* 

mended  by  the  Chinese  strategists,  whose  books  on  the  method  of  conducting 
warfare  were  closely  studied  in  those  days  by  the  Japancpp.  Sakuma  Nobumori, 
one  of  Nobunaga's  captains,  was  openly,  and  of  set  purpose,  insulted  and  beaten 
by  orders  of  his  general,  and  thereafter  he  escaped  to  the  camp  of  the  Takeda 
army,  pretending  that  the  evil  treatment  he  had  undergone  was  too  much  for 
iiis  loyalty.  Katduyori,  the  Takeda  commander,  received  the  fugitive  with 
open  anns,  and  acting  in  aeoordaaee  witb  lus  advioe^  dispoeed  Us  troops  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  fixfeit  all  tiie  advantages  of  th^positmn.  The  battle  that 
ensued  is  memorable  as  the  first  lustorieal  instance  of  theruse  of  firsanns  on  any ■ 
oonsiderable  scale  in  a  Japanese  campaign,  Nobunaga's  men  took  shelter  them* 
selves  behind  palisades  and  fusilladed  the  enemy  so  hotly  that  the  old-fashioned 
hand-to-lui  Tvl  fighting  became  almost  impossible.  The  !o?se?  of  the  Takeda  men' 
were  enormous^  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  tactics  of  the  era  underwen^rs^d^ 
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alteratiofilrom  that  time,  so  that  the  fight  at  Takinosawa  is  memorable  in  Ja{Mm- 

ese  history.  Hidoyoshi  urged  the  advisability  of  pushing  on  at  once  to  Kat- 
suyori's  capital,  but  Nobunaga  hesitated  to  make  such  a  call  upon  the  energies 
of  his  troops,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Taiceda  chief  was  postponed.  * 

MUJTAaY  TACTICS. 

•  I        *  -  ■ 

The  Mongol- mvarion  ahould  have  taught  to  the  Japanese  the  great  advan- 

tagee  of  co-operating  military  units,  but  individual  prowess  continued  to  be  the 
guiding  factor  of  field  tactics  in  Japan  down  to  the  second  half  of  tlic  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  introduction  of  firrnrms  inspired  new  methods.  Japanese 
historians  have  not  much  to  say  upon  this  subject.  Indeed  liai  Sanyo,  in  the 
Nihon-gwawhi,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  sole  authority.  He  writes  as 
follows:  "The  generalship  of  Takeda  Shingea  and  Uesugi  Kenshin  was  some- 
thing quite  new  in  th^^sountfy  at  their  time.  Prior  to  their>day  the  aart  of  ma* 
noBuvring  troops  had  hem  little  studiedi  Anmes  met,  but  each  Individual  that 
oompoeed  them  relied  on  his  penonal  prowess  and  strength-  ibr  victory.  These 
two  foarons,  however,  made  a  special  study  of  strategy  and  military  tactics, 
with  the  result  that  they  became  authorities  on  the  various  methods  of  handling 
troops.  In  reforoncc  to  the  employment  of  cavalry,  the  Geiiji  warriors  and  the 
first  of  the  Ashikaga  shd(jum  made  use  of  horses  largely,  but  in  lat^r  days  the 
Ashikaga  did  not  move  away  from  Kyoto  and  had  no  use  for  horses.  Nobunaga, 
being  near  Ky5to,  and  most  of  the  wan  in  which  he  engaged  involving  no  very 
Ifjng  marches,  relied:  almost  solely  on  infantry.  Both  Takeda  and  Uesugi  were 
vcill  supplied  with  momited  troops,  but  owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  their  terri- 
tories, they  made  no  special  study  of  cavalry  exercises  and,  almost  invariably, 
the  soldiers  employed  their  horses  solely  for  rapif^  movement  from  one  place  to 
another;  when  a  battle  commenced  they  alighted  and  fought  on  foot.  It  is 
therefore  correct  to  say  that  at  this  time  eiivahy  had  gone  out  of  use.  Bows  and 
arrows  were,  of  course,  superseded  when  firearms  came  into  use. 
>  "Thenceforth,  the  gun  and  the  long  spear  were  the  ehief  weapons  rc3ied  ofB. 
Peatants  did.  not  rasik  as  sokfiefs^  but  their  Services' wei'e  'vaTidiafy  utiliBed  in 
time  of  war!,  They  were  trained  in  the  use  of  muskets,  and  Of  bows  ankl  arrows 
<Ni  hunting  expeditions,  and  time,  when  hostilities  broke  out^  tb^  were  able  to 
rendor  considerable  assistance  in  the  defense  of  their  houses.  Highwaymen 
were  frequently  employed  as  spies  and  scouts.  Both  Takeda  and  TIemigi  sanc- 
tioned this  practice.  These  two  {lentTals  also  agree<l  in  .njiproving  the  following 
tactical  arrangement:  the  van-guard,  consisting  of  musketeers,  artillerymen, 
and  arehers,  was  follow%d  by  compaides  of  infantry  amed  witii  long  spears. 
Hien  osmie  the  cavalryf-aad-after  them  the  maitf  body,  attached  to  which  were 
dnamndrsand  conch-blowers.  The  whole-army  was  divided  into  right  and  left 
^T-TngS^  imd  a  body  4rf  men  was  ke]^t  in  reserve.  At  the  opening  of  the  battle, 
the  horsemen  dismotmtjcd  and  advanced  on  foot.  Thi^-  orrlrr  was  occnsionally 
modified  to  suit  altered  cirr  umstances.  but  as  a  rul(  ,  it  \\  ns  strictly  followed."* 
The  artillery  mentioned  in  tlie  above  quotation  ntu-t  I  f  1'iken  in  a  fstrietly 
limited  sense.  Indeed,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  heavy  muskets, 
for  cannon,  properly  so  called,  may  scarcely  be  said  to  have  formed  any  part  of 
the  equipment  4rf  a  Japanese  army  untH  modem  times:  '  When  the  Portugueee 
diseoartred  Japan,  in  1542,  they  intrdduoed  the  musket  to  the  Japanese,  and  the 
wesfMm  was  kmg  known  asiTanegashima,  that  being  the  name  of  the  island 
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-wbene  the  Portuguese  ship  first  touehed.  Themcefarth,  tbe  manufacture  of 

firearms  was  carried  on  with  more  or  less  success  at  various  places,  especially 
Sakai  in  Izumi  and  Negoro  in  Kii.  "Small  guns"  (koziUsu)  and  "large  guns" 
(dzuffiu)  are  mentionnd  in  the  annnls  of  the  time,  but  by  OZlUsu  we  must  under- 
stand muskets  of  lange  calibre  rather  than  cannon. 


INVASION  OF  CHt^GOKV 

At  this  titte  nearly  tiie  wliote  of  oentral  Japan  (ChQgoku)  was  under  the  sway^ 
of  MSri  TtBfumoto,  who  suoeeeded  his  grandfather,  Motonarij  head  of  the  great 
Mori  family  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Frinoe  MOri.  One  Of  these  oentral 
provinces,  namely,  Hurima,  had  just  been  the  seene  of  a  revolt  which  ^deyoshi 
crushed  by  bis  wonted  combination  of  cajolery  and  conquest.  The  ease  with 
which  this  feat  was  accomplishrd  and  the  cxprdiener  of  maintaining  the 
sequence  of  successes  induced  Hideyoshi  to  propose  tliat  the  subjugation  of  tlie 
whole  of  central  Japan  should  be  entrusted  to  him  and  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  adopt  Nobunaga's  second  son,  Hidekatau,  to  whom  the  rule  of  Chugoku  should 
be  entrusted,  Hideyoshi  keeping  for  himself  only  the  outlying  portions.  Nobu- 
naga  readily  agreed,  and,  in  1577,  Hideyoshi  set  out  on  this  important  expedi- 
tioui  with  a  force  of  some  ten  tiiousand  men,  all  Mfy  equipped  and  highly 
trained.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  before  leaving  Azuchi,  Hideyoshi  declared  to 
Kobunaga  his  intention  of  conquering  KyOshQ  after  the  reduction  of  Chugoku, 
and  thereafter  he  announced  his  purpose  of  crossing  to  Korea  and  making 
that  country  the  basis  of  a  campaign  against  China.  "When  that  is  effected,'* 
Hideyosiii  is  quoted  as  saying,  "the  three  countries,  China,  Korea,  and  Japan, 
will  be  one.  I  shall  do  it  all  as  easily  as  a  man  rolls  up  a  piece  of  matting  and 
carries  it  under  his  arm.** 

It  ia'avideni  from  these  wozda  that  the  project  of  inrading  Korea  and  China 
waa  entertained  by  Rideyoafai  nearly  twenty  years  before — ^as  wttl  presently  be 
aeen^he  attempted  to  carry  it  into  practice.  Hideyoshi  marched  in  the  firsti 
place  to  Harima,  where  his  operations  were  so  vigorouirf  and  so  successful  that 
TJIdta  Naoi ye,  who  held  the  neighbouring  provincesof  Bizenand  Mimasaka  under 
the  suzrr  iinty  of  Mori  Terumoto,  espoused  Xo1>unaga's  cause  without  fightinf?:. 
It  is  unnec  s-<;irv  to  follow  the  details  of  the  campaign  that  ensued.  It  lasted  for 
five  years,  arid  ended  in  the  subjection  of  as  many  provinces,  namely,  Harima, 
Tamba,  Tango,  Tajima,  and  Inaba.  Hideyoshi  then  returned  to  Azuchi  and 
presoited  to  Nobunaga  an  immense  quantitry^  of  spMia  opima  which  are  said  to 
have  exceeded  five  thousand  in  number  arid  to  have  covered  aU  the  ground 
amnd  the  oastle^ 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TAKEDA 

Shortly  before  Hideyoshi's  triumphant  return  from  his  first  brilliant  campaign 
in  the  central  provinces,  n  niemorabie  event  occurred  in  Kai.  Nobunnga's 
eldest  son,  Nobutnda,  unimii^  his  forces  w^ith  thoso  of  leyasu,  completely  de- 
stroyed the  army  of  Takeda  Kutsuyori  at  Temmuku-zan,  in  the  province  of 
Kaiv  86  thorough  wsa  the  victory  that  Katsuyori  and  his  son  both  coikmiitted 
suioide.  Nobunaga  then  gave  the  province  of  Suhiga  to  leyasu,  and  divided 
Shinano  and  KOtsuke  into  -manors^  which  were  diatributed  among  the  Owari 
generals  as  rewards.  Takigawa  Kazum;isu  was  nominated 'Jfcimnn/5  of  the 
Kwant5,  chiefly  in  or  ]r  r  to  watch  and  restrain  the  movements  of  the  HOjO 
fiunily,  now  the  only  formidable  enemy  of  Nobunaga  in  the  east.       Digitized  by  Google 
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RESUMPTION  OF  THE  CHfteOKU  CAMPAIGN 


After  a  brief  real,  Ilideyoshi  again  left  Kyoto  for  the  central  provinces.  He 
commenced  operations  on  this  seeoud  occiusiou  by  mv  udmg  the  ialaud  of  Awaji, 
and  having  reduced  it,  he  passed  on  to  Bitchu,  where  he  invested  the  impor* 
tant  castle  of  Takamatsu,  tlien  under  the  command  of  Shinuau  Munehani.  This 
stronghold  waa  bo  wdl  planned  and  had  such  great  natural  advantages  that 
Hideyoshi  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault,  and  had  recourse 
to  the  device  of  damming  and  banking  a  river  so  as  to  flood  the  fortress.  About 
two  miles  and  a  half  of  embankment  had  to  be  made,  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  MOri  Tenunoto,  who  had  been  conducting  a  campaign  elsewhere, 
found  time  to  march  a  strong  army  to  the  relief  of  Takamatsu.  But  Terumoto, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  heat  generals,  refrained  from  attacking  Hideyosiii 
army.  He  sought  rather  to  invite  an  onset  from  Hideyoshi,  so  that,  during  the 
progress  of  the  combat,  the  garrison  might  find  an  opportunity  tp  destroy  the 
onbankment.  Hideyoshi,  however,  was  much  too  astute  to  be  tempted  by 
such  tactics.  He  saw  that  the  late  of  the  castle  must  be  sealed  in  a  few  days, 
and  he  refrained  from  any  offensive  movement.  But,  in  order  to  gratify  X<  ilni- 
naga  by  simulating  iMH'd  of  his  assistance,  a  despatch  was  sent  to  Azuchi  })e^u;iiig 
him  to  come  and  peraonaiiy  direct  the  capture  of  the  fort  and  the  shattermg  of 
Ttrumutu  s  army. 


Among  Nobunaga's  vassal  barons  at  that  time  was  Akecfai  Mitsuhide.  A 
scion  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Sciwa  Genji,  Mitsuhide  had  served  under 
several  suzerains  prior  to  1566,  when  he  repaired  to  Gifu  and  offered  his  sword 
to  Nobunaga .  Five  years  afterwards  he  received  a  fief  of  one  hundred  thonsjind 
kvku  and  the  title  of  Hywja  no  Kami,  This  rapid  promotic  ii  made  inm  ^sobuna- 
ga's  debtor,  but  a  shocking  event,  which  occurred  m  1677,  seems  to  have  inspired 
him  with  the  deepest  resentment  against  his  patron.  Mitsuhide,  besieging  the 
castle  of  Yakami  in  Tamba  province,  promised  quarter  to  the  brother  Hataao, 
who  commanded  its  defence,  and  gave  his  own  mother  as  hostage.  But  Nobuna* 
ga,  disregarding  this  promise,  put  the  Hatano  brothers  to  the  sword,  and  the 
latter 's  adherents  avenged  themselves  by  slaughtering  Mitsuhide 's  mother. 
The  best  informed  belief  is  that  this  incident  converted  Mitsuhide  into  Nobuna- 
ga's  bitter  enemy,  and  that  the  spirit  of  revenge  was  fn^jfered  by  insults  to  which 
Nobunaga,  always  passionate  and  rough,  publicly  subjected  Mitsuhide.  At  all 
events,  when,  stated  above,  Hideyoshi 's  message  of  invitation  reached 
Nobuuoga  at  Asuchi,  the  latter  gave  orders  for  the  despatch  of  4  strong  force  to 
Takamatsu,  one  body,  consisting  of  some  thirty  thousand  men,  being  placed 
under  the  eommand  of  Mitsuhide.  Nobunaga  himself  repaired  to  Ky5to  and 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  temple  HonnS-ji,  whence  he  intended  to  follow  his 
armies  to  the  central  provinces. 

•  Mitsuhide  concluded  that  his  opportunity  had  now  come.  He  determined 
to  kill  Nobuna|[:a,  and  then  to  join  hands  with  Mori  Terumoto.  He  made 
known  his  design  to  a  few  ul  iiis  retainers,  and  the^^  attempted  fruitlessly  to 
dissuade  hun,  but,  sedng  that  hia  resoluticn  was  irrevocable,  they  agreed  to 
assist  him.  The  troops  weve  duly  assembled  and  put  in  motion^  but  instead  of 
taking  the  toad  westward,  they  received  an  unexpected  intimation,, "The  enemy 
is  in  Honn5<ji,"  and  their  route  was  altered  accordingly.  Nobunaga  defended 
himself  valiantly.  But  being  at  last  severely  wounded  and  leqpgnising  th0 
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hopeloMneno  of  realBtaitce,  he  aet  fire  to  the  temple  and  committed  Buieide,  his 

fourteen-year-old  son,  Katsunaga,  perishing  with  him.  His  eldest  son,  Nobuta- 
da,  who  had  just  r^uroed  from  the  campaign  in  the  east,  followed  his  father 
to  Kyoto,  and  was  sojourning  in  the  temple  Mydc^nkti-ji  whon  ncw<5  reached 
him  of  Miteuhide's  treachery.  Ho  attempted  to  succour  his  father,  but  arrived 
too  iat-e.  Then  he  repaired  to  the  Nijo  palace  and,  having  entrusted  his  infant 
son  to  the  care  uf  Maeda  Geu-i  with  im>tructions  to  carry  him  to  Kiyosu,  he  made 
preparation  for  dafenoe  against  Mitaohide.  Finally,  oTerwhehooed  by  numbers, 
he  killed  himself,  and  hia  example  was  followed  by  ninety  of  hia  retainers.  Mitsu- 
hide  then  pfooeeded  to  Azuchi  and  having  pillaged  the  castle,  returned  to  Kyoto, 
where  he  waareoeived  in  audience  tqr  the  £mperor,  and  he  then  took  the  title  of 


AFTER  THE  ASSASSINATION 

Nobunaga  was  aQsassinated  on  the  second  day  of  the  sixth  month,  according 
to  Japanese  reckoning.  News  of  the  event  reached  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  of 
Takamatsu  almost  immediately,  but  a  messenger  sent  by  Mitsuhide  to  convey 
the  intelligence  to  Mori  and  to  solicit  his  alliaDoe  was  intercepted  by  Uideyoshi'a 

men.  A  great  deal  of  historical  confusion  envelops  immediately  subsequent 
events,  but  the  facts  seem  simple  enough.  Hide^'oshi  found  himself  in  a  position 
of  great  difliculty.  His  jiresence  in  Ky5to  was  almost  a  necessity,  yet  he  could 
not  withdraw  from  Takamatsu  without  sacrificing  all  the  fruita  of  the  campaign 
in  the  west  and  exposing  himself  to  a  probably  disastrous  attack  by  Mori's 
army.  In  this  emergency  he  acted  with  his  usual  talent.  Summoning  a  famous 
priest,  Ekei,  of  a  temple  in  Aki,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  parties, 
he  despatched  him  to  M5ri 's  camp  with  proposals  for  peace  and  for  the  detimita- 
tion  of  the  frontiers  of  Mori  and  Nobunaga,  on  condition  that  the  castle  of 
Takamatsu  should  be  surrenders  !  and  the  head  of  its  commander,  Shimizu 
Muneliaru,  presented  to  his  conqueier. 

Mori  was  acting  entirely  by  the  advice  of  his  two  uncles,  Kikkawa  and  Koha- 
yakawa,  both  men  of  profound  insight.  They  fully  admitted  the  desirability  of 
peace,  since  Hideyoiiii'a  army  efifectually  commanded  the  communications 
between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  ChOgoku,  but  they  resolutely  rejected 
the  notion  of  sacrificing  the  life  of  Shimizu  on  the  altar  of  any  compact.  When 
the  priest  carrifM!  this  answer  to  Hideyoshi,  the  latter  suggested,  ;is  the  only 
recourse,  th:it  Siimuzu  himself  should  be  consulted.  Ekei  aecordiuj^iy  repaired 
to  the  castle  and  expiaaied  tiie  situation  to  its  commandant.  Shimizu  had  not 
a  moment 's  hesitation,  ile  declared  himself  more  than  willing  to  die  for  the 
sake  of  his  liegc-lord  and  his  comrades,  and  he  asked  only  that  fish  and  wine, 
to  give  the  garrison  the  rare  treat  of  a  good  mesl,  should  be  furnished.  On  the 
6ih  of  the  aiith  month  •this  agreement  was  carried  into  effect.  Bhimizu  com- 
mitted suicide  the  compact  between  MOri  and  Hideyoshi  was  signed,  and  the 
latter,  striking  his  camp,  prepared  to  set  out  for  Kyoto.  It  was  then  for  the  first 
time  that  Mori  nnd  his  generals  learned  of  the  death  of  Nobunaga.  Inunediately 
there  was  an  outcry  in  favour  of  disregarding  the  compact  and  falling  upon  the 
enemy  m  ius  retreat;  but  Kikkawa  and  Kohayaicawa  stubbornly  opposed 
anything  of  the  kind.  They  declared  that  such  a  course  would  disgrace  the  house 
of  Mori,  whereas,  by  keepmg  faith,  the  friendship  of  Hideyoshi  and  his  fdlow 
banma  would  be  seeured.  Aooordinglythewithdra>walwasaUowedtotakep]aee 
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The  life  of  the  Tokiigawa  chieftain  was  placed  in  great  jeopardy  by  the 
Mit8uhidc  incident.  After  being  brilliantly  received  by  Nobunaga  at  Azuchi, 
leyasu,  at  his  host's  su^estion,  had  madf»  a  sightseeing  excursion  to  Ky5to, 
whence  he  prolonged  his  journey  to  Osaka  and  finally  to  Sakai.  The  news  of 
the  catastrophe  reached  him  at  the  last-named  plaee,  and  hia  immediate  impulse 
was  to  be  avenged  upon  the  assassin.  But  it  WM  pointed  ouit  to  him  thst  his 
following  was  much  too  small  for  such  an  enterpnse,  and- he  therefore  deeided 
to  set  out  for  the  east  innncdiatdly.  Mitsuhide,  well  aware  of  the  Ibfcugawa 
baron's  unfriendliness,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  waylay  leyasu  on  the  way,  and 
with  great  difficulty  the  journey  eastward  was  accomplished  by  avoiding  all  the 
highroads. 

NOBUNAOA 

Nobunaga  perished  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  The  great  faults  of  hlir  character 
seem  to  have  been  want  of  discrimmation  in  the  treatment  of  his  allies  and  his 
retainers,'  and  want  of  ptftienoe  in  the  eonduct  of  affairs.  In  his  eyes,  a  baron 
of  high  rank  deserved  no  more  consideration  than  a  humble  retainer,  and  he 

often  pave  offence  which  disturbed  the  achievement  of  his  plans.  As  for  his 
impetuousness,  his  character  has  Ix'on  well  depicted  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Hideyoshi  and  leyasu  in  three  couplets  familiar  to  all  Japanese.  These  couplets 
represent  Nobunaga  as  saying: — 

Nakawba  korosu 
HcUtte&im. 

(I'll  kill  t  ho  cuckoo        -     •  '       .-  .     '  . 

if  it  won't  sing.) 

By  Hideyoshi  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  tbus:^  ' 

Kakashile  viiyd 
HoUHogim. 

(I'll  tiy  to  hisIm  the  cuoIbim  nog.) 

Whereas,  leyasu  [)uts  the  matter  thira: — 

Nakumcide  tnaid  ^ 
Hototogi^u. 

(I'll  wait  till  the  ciickoe  does  aing.)  - ' 

Nevertheless,  whatever  Nobunaga  may  have  lost  by  these  defects,  the  fact 
remaim^  that  iu  the  three  decades  of  liia  military  career  he  brought  under  his 
sway  thirty-three  provinces,  or  one-haif  of  the  whole  tsomttry,  and'at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  oonteniplated  'the  further  oonquest  of  Shikoku,  Ghugoku,  and 
KyllshQ.  To  that  end  he  bad  appointed  Hidejroshi  to  be  CkUnum  no  Kami; 
Kawajiri  Shigeyoshi  to  be  Ilizen  no  Kamif  while  his  own  son,  Nobutaka,  with 
Niwa  Nagahide  for  chief  of  staff,  had  been  sent  to  subdue  Sliikoku.  Even  ad- 
mitting that  his  aml)ition  was  self -aggrandizement  in  the  first  place  it  is  undeni- 
able that  he  made  the  peace  of  the  realm,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 
stability  of  the  throne  his  second  purposes,  and  that  he  pursued  them  with  ar- 
dour. Thus,  one  of  his  earliest  acts  when  he  obtained  the  control  in  Ky5to  was 
to  apponit  officiab'for  impartiaUy  administering  justice,  to  reduce  the  eitasais' 
taxes;  t6  meoour- widows  and  orphans,  and  to  extend  to  att  the  MoBsmgn  of 
eeeurity  and  tranquillity.  In  1 572,  ^ve  find  him  sending  messengers  to  the  p  r  r  \ 
inoes  with  instructions  to  put  in  hand  the  making  of  roads  '^^^'^'^j^Sj'l^'^^^, 
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Itom  tw^^-Hwe  to  t««lv»  feot;  to  art  up  miketoiiM  and  plant  iiiees'along  th«9e 
mds;  to  buUd  brid^Bs;  to  lemove  bairien,  aad  gonerally  to  fftdlitate  oom- 

munications.  > 

Towards  the  Throno  bo  adopted  a  demeanour  emphaticany  loyal.  In  this 
respect,  he  followed  the  ex^uiipic  of  his  father,  Nobuhido,  and  departed  radically 
from  that  of  his  pn  drt  u^dors,  whether  Fujiwara,  Taira,  or  Ashikaga.  As 
concrete  examples  may  be  cited  the  facts  that  lie  restored  the  shrines  of  Ise,  and 
leinBtitiited  the  ouBtomoC  venovatiiig  them  ewry  twenty  years;  that,  in  the  year 
foUowing  his  entry  into  the  capital,  he  undertook  esctenaive  repcdrs  of  the  imlace; 
that  he  granted  considerable  estates  for  the  aupport  of  the  Imperial  household, 
and  that  he  organized  a  commission  to  repurcihaae  all  the  proper^es  which  had 
been  alienated  from  the  Court.  Finally,  it  is  on  record  that  when,  in  recognition 
of  Jill  this,  the  sovereign  proposed  to  confer  on  him  the  rank  of  minister  of  the 
Left,  he  declined  the  honour,  and  suggt?t4ted  that  titles  of  lower  grade  should  be 
g^ven  to  those  of  iiis  subordinates  who  had  shown  cons^picuous  merit.  ' 

1        •  '  '  f  '  I 

t  •  *  • 

'   .        DEATH  OP  MXTSUHIDE    /  ,.  .  ' 

It  was  plainly  in  Hideyoehi's  interests  that  he  should  figure  publicly  as  the 
avenger  of  Nobunaga's  murder,  and  to  this  end  his  speedy  arrival  in  Kyr)to  was 
essential.  He  therefore  set  out  at  once,  after  the  fall  of  Tnknmatsu,  with  only  a 
small  number  of  immediate  followers.  Mitsuliide  attempted  to  d(  stroy  him 
on  the  way,  and  the  details  of  this  attempt  have  been  magnified  by  tradition  to 
incredible  dimensions.  All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  Hideyoshi  was, 
for  'a  mooient,  fai  eactreme  danger'but  that  he  escaped  scathless.  -  Immediately 
on  arriving  in  KyOto,  he  issued  an  appeal  to  all  Nobunaga's  vasssMiarons, 
invitingthem  to  j  oin  in  extennhnating'Mitsuhlde,  whose  heinous  crlme^'provoked 
both  heaven  and  earth." 

But  it  was  no  part  of  Hideyoshi 's-  pnlirv  to  await  the  arrival  of  tbr^o  barons. 
He  had  already  at  his  command  an  army  of  some  thirty  tho\isand  men,  and 
with  this  he  moved  out,  challenging  Mitsuliide  to  fight  on  the  plains  of  Yamazaki. 
Mitsuhide  did  not  hesitate  to  put  his  fortunes  to  the  supreme  test.  He  accepted 
Hideyoshi 'a  challenge,  and,  on  the  12th' of  June,  a  great  battle  was  fought,  the 
issue  ojf  which  was  decided  by  iwo  thh^gs;*  first,  the  defection  of  Tsiitsui  Junkei,' 
who  re&ained  from  striking  until  the  superior  strength  of  Hideyoshi  had  been 
naanifested,  and  secondly,  the  able  strategy  of  Hideyoshi,  who  anticipated 
Mitsuhide 's  attempt  to  occupy  the  position  of  TennO-zan,  whieh  commanded 
the  field.  From  the  carnage  that  ensued  Mitsuhide  himself  eseapcfl.  Imt  while 
passing  through  a  wood  he  received  from  a  bamboo spearin  the  hands  of  a  peasant 
a  thrust  which  disabled  him,  and  he  presently  committed  suicide.  Thus,  on 
tile  thirteenth  day  after  Nobunaga's  death,  the  beaid  bf  his  asBasflIn  wvs'  eaeposed^ 
in  Kyoto  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Honti5-|i  where  the  murder  kltd  takeh  place',- 
and  Mitsuhide    nam^  went  down  in*  history  as  the  *'Three  days' sMpuh"'' 

CONFERENCE  AT  KIYOSIT 

By  this  time  tiie  jirincipal  of  Nobunaga's  vassal-barons  were  on  their  way 
at  the  head  of  contingents  to  attack  Mitsuhide.  On  learning  of  tlie  assassin's 
death,  these  barons  directed  thehr  march  to  ICiyosu,  and  in  the  castle  from 
which:  Nobunaga  had  moved  to  hief  early  conquests  thirty  y€«ars  previously;'  li' 
momentqns  coonetl  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  detennming  his  fluccegj^^^ed'S^oogle 
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choice  would  have  fallen  naturally  on  SambOshi,  eldest  acm  of  Nobunaga's 
first-born,  Nobutiida,  who,  as  already  described,  met  his  denth  in  the  Mitsuhide 
affair.  But  Hideyoshi  was  well  understood  to  favour  H  iiuijoshi 's  succession, 
and  this  bulliccd  to  array  m  opposition  several  of  the  barons  habitually  hostile 
to  Hideyoshi.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  were  illegitimate  and  had 
already  been  adopted  into  other  families,  Nobunaga  'a  two  aoDB,  Nobukalsu  and 
Kobutakai  were  put  forward  aa  propor  Gaiididate8»  the  former  aupported  by 
Ikeda  Nobuteni  and  GamA  Katahide;  the  latter^  by  Shibata  Katsuiye  and  Taki* 
gawa  Kaaumaau. 

At  one  moment  it  seemed  as  though  this  question  would  be  solved  by  an 
appeal  to  vioh^nce,  hut  ultimately,  at  the  suggestion  of  Tsutsiii  Junicei,  it  was 
agreed  that  8aint>0slii  should  be  nominated  Nobunaga  s  ,su(  cr^sor;  t  h:it  Nobuka- 
tsu  and  Nubutuka  biiould  be  appointed  his  guardians,  and  ihut  the  adnmustrative 
duties  should  be  entmated  to  a  oowieil  cnmlBfting  of  BMbata  Katsuiye,  Niwa 
Nagahide,  Ikeda  Nobuteni,  and  Hideyoshi,  eaeh  takmg  it  in  turn  to  disDharge 
these  functions  and  eaeh  residing  for  that  purpose  in  Kyoto  three  months  during 
the  year.  An  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  koku  in  the  province  of  Omi 
was  assigned  to  Samboshi  prnrling  the  attainment  of  his  majority,  when  he 
should  be  placed  in  possession  of  much  larger  estates,  which  to  he  entrusted 
in  the  meanwhile  to  thv  kreping  of  one  of  the  four  baroiii,  mentioned  alxjve. 
IVobukulsu  received  the  pruvmce  of  Uwun,  and  Nobutaka  that  of  Mino,  the 
remainder  of  Nobunaga 's  dominiooa  being  apportioned  to  his  generals,  with  the 
exception  of  Hideyoshii  to  whom  were  assi^ied  the  provinces  recently  ovemm 
by  him  in  the  midlands — Tajima,  Harima,  Inaba,  and  Tamba. 

Such  an  arrangemait  had  no  elements  of  stability.  The  four  councillors 
could  not  possibly  be  expected  to  work  in  harmony,  and  it  was  certain  that 
Katsuiye,  Sakuma  Morimasa,and  Takigawa  Kazumasu  would  lose  no  opportuni- 
ty of  quarrelling  with  Hideyoshi.  Indeed,  that  result  was  averted  s<  >K  ly  by 
Hideyoshi 's  tact  and  long  suffering,  for  when,  a  few  days  later,  the  barons  again 
met  at  Kiyosu  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  territorial  questions,  every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  find  a  pretext  for  kiUmg  him.  But  Hidesrosbi'a  aatutenesa 
and  patience  led  him  successfully  through  this  mase  of  intrigues  and  complieac 
tions.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  hand  over  hia  caatie  of  Nagahama  to  Katsuiye, 
and  to  endure  insults  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  must  have  been  resented 
with  the  sword.  Tmditiou  describes  n  pjrand  memorial  ceremony  orfrnnized 
in  Kyoto  by  Hideyoshi  in  honour  of  iSobunaga,  and,  on  that  occasion,  ineidi  nts 
are  said  to  have  occurred  which  bear  the  impress  of  romance.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  the  immediate  issue  of  this  dangerous  time  was  a  large  increase  of 
Hideyoshi 's  authority,  and  hia  nomination  by  the  Court  to  the  aecond  grade  of 
the  fourth  rank  as  well  as  to  the  position  of  maior-general.  Moreover,  the 
three  barons  who  had  been  appointed  with  Hideyoshi  to  administer  alEiiiB  in 
Ky5to  in  turn,  saw  that  Hideyoshi 's  power  was  too  great  to  permit  the  peaceful 
working  of  such  a  programme.  They  therefore  abandoned  their  functions,  and 
Hideyoshi  remained  in  sole  charge  of  the  Imperial  Court  and  of  the  administra- 
tion in  the  capital. 


It  has  been  already  stated  that  Nobunaga 's  sons,  Nobutaka  and  Nobnkatm, 
WW e  bitter  enemies  and  that  Nobutaka  had  the  support  of  Takigawa  Kazumasu 
as  well  aa  of  Shibata  Katsuiye.  Thus,  Hideyoshi  was  virtuaUy  oompeUed  to 
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espouse  the  canse  of  Nobukateu.  In  Jauuaiy,  1583,  lie  took  the  field  at  the  head 

id  aefrenty-five  thousand  men,  and  tnercbed  into  Ise  to  attack  Kaiumaeu,  whom 
he  besieged  in 'his  cesUe  at  Kuwana.   The  castle  feO,  but  Kammaau  manaefld 

to  effect  his  escape,  and  in  the  mean  while  Katsuiyc  entered  Omi  in  command  of 
a  great  body  of  troopp,  stiid  to  nurahor  pixty-five  thousand.  At  the  last  moment, 
however,  he  had  failed  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  MaedaTo8hiiye,an  important 
ally,  and  his  campaign  therefore  assumed  a  defensive  character.  Hideyoshi 
himself,  on  reconnoitring  the  p>osition,  concluded  that  he  had  neitlier  numerical 
prepondetanee  nor  strategical  superiority  suflleient  to  mmnt  VmytiaiM 
eumptieii  of  the  offensive  along  the  whole  front.  He  therefore  distributed  his 
army  on  a  line  of  thirteen  redoubts,  keeping  a  reserve  of  fifteen  thousand  men 
under  his  own  direct  command,  his  object  being  to  hold  the  enemy's  forces  in 
check  while  he  attacked  Gifu,  which  place  he  assaulted  with  such  vigour  that 
the  f^arrison  mado  urgent  appeals  to  Kntsniyo  for  succour. 

In  tliis  situation  it  was  imperative  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
break  the  line  of  redoubts,  but  it  was  equally  imperative  that  this  attempt 
should  not  furnish  to  the  enemy  a  point  of  concentration.  Accordingly,  havmg 
ascertained  that  the  weakest  point  in  the  tme  was  at  Shisugatake,  where  only 
fifteen  hundred  men  were  posted,  Eatsuiye  instnicted  his  principal  general, 
Sakuma  Morimasa,  to  lead  the  reserve  foree  of  fifteen  thousand  men  against 
thatposition,  but  instructed  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  content  with  any  success, 
however  partial,  and  not  to  be  betrayed  into  pushing  an  advantage,  since  by 
so  doing  he  would  certainly  furnish  a  fatal  opportunity  to  the  enemy.  Morima- 
sa  neglected  this  caution.  Having  successfully  surpn'sod  the  detarhmrnt  at 
Shizugatake,  and  having  inflicted  heavy  camaLnj  on  the  dcft  nclers  of  tiie  redoubt, 
who  lost  virtually  all  their  oliicera,  he  not  only  sat  down  to  beaiege  the  redoubt, 
whose  decimated  garrison  held  out  bravely,  but  he  also  allowed  his  movements 
to  be  hampered  by  a  small  body  of  ^y  two  seote  men  under  Niwa  Nagahide, 
who  took  up  a  position  in  the  immediate  ndghbourhood,  and  displaying  their 
leader's  fiag,  deceived  Morimasa  into  imagining  that  they  had  a  powerful  back- 
ing. These  things  happoied  during  the  night  of  April  19, 1383.  Katsuiye,  on 
receipt  of  the  intelligence,  sent  repeated  orders  to  Morimasa  requiring  him  to 
withdraw  forthwith;  but  Morimasa,  elated  by  his  partial  victory,  neglected 
these  orders. 

On  the  following  day,  the  fact??  were  c>  iTiiniunicated  to  Hideyoshi,  at  Ogaki, 
distant  about  thirty  miles  from  biiuu^atake,  who  immediately  appreciated  the 
opportunity  thus  furnished.  He  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  reserves,  and  in  less 
than  twenlQr-lQur  hours  his  men  evossed  swords  with  Morimasa's  fora.  The 
result  was  the  practical  exterminatian  of  the  latter,  including  tiiree  thousand 
men  under  Katsuiye 's  adopted  son,  Gonroku.  The  latter  had  been  sent  to  insist 
strenuously  on  Morimasa's  retreat,  but  learning  that  Morimasa  had  determined 
to  die  fightinp^.  Gonroku  announced  a  similar  intention  on  his  own  part.  This 
incident  was  characteristic  of  snmurai  canons.  Hideyoshi 's  victory  cost  the 
enemy  five  thousand  men.  and  demoralized  Katsuiye 's  army  so  completely  that 
he  subsequently  found  himself  able  to  muster  a  total  force  of  three  thousand 
only.  Nothing  remained  but  flight,  and  in  order  to  withdraw  from  the  fieldi, 
Katsuiye  was  obliged  to  allow  his  chief  retainer,  Meiyu  ShOsuke,  to  impersonate 
Ism,  a  feat  which,  of  course,  cost  Shfisuke's  life. 

Katsuiye 's  end  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  Japanese  history. 
He  decided  to  retire  to  his  castle  of  Kitanosho,  and,  on  the  way  thither,  he 
visited  his  old  friend,  Maeda  Toshiiye^at  the  latter 's  cast^eof  FuohQ,i§j|j^||^j^]QoogI^ 
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Thanking  Toshiiye  for  all  the  assistance  he  had  rendered, aitd'urgiiig  him  to'«ldtl» 
yate  friendship  with  Hideyoshi,  he  obtftiiied  a  remoailt  from  Toshiiye 's  stable, 
and,  followed  by  about  a  hundred  samurai,  pushed  on  to  KitanoshO.  Arrived 
there,  he  sent  away  all  who  might  he  suspertpd  of  S}Tiipathi?:iT>£?  with  Hidpyoshi, 
and  would  also  }iave  sent  away  his  wife  and  her  three  daughters.  This  lady 
was  a  sister  of  Nohunaga.  She  had  been  given,  as  already  st  ited,  to  Asai 
jNugainasa,  and  to  him  she  bore  three  children.  But  after  Nagamasa's  destnic- 
ibioii  ahe  Was  married  to  Katsuiyc,  and  was  living  ai(  the  latter  'b  caslle  of  Kitano* 
Bho  when  the  above  incidents  occurred.  She  deMlnkl'to  enteaftadn  the  idea  of 
leaviiig  the  cattle,  declaring  that,  as  a  liamkatd^t  daughter,  afae  shookl  faavo 
^ared  her  first  husband 's  fate,  and  thai  nothing  wdold  mduce  her  to  repeat 
tJliat  errof.  Her  three  daughters  were  accordingly  sent  away,  and  she  herself 
joined  in  the"  night-long  feast  which  Kat.siiiyc  and  his  principal  retainers  held 
whih'  Hideyoshi's  forces  were  murchirsf!:  to  the  attack.  When  the  s»m  n)se,  the 
wliule  party,  including  the  ladies,  committed  suicide,  having  tot  act  hre  to  the 
castle. 

*  *  *       ■  . 

YODOGIMI 

One  of  the  three  daughters  of  Assi  Nagamasa  afterwards  became  the 

concubine  of  Hideyoshi  and  bore  to  him  a  son,  Hideyori,  who,  by  her  advioey 
subsequently  acted  iti  defiance  of  leyasu,  thus  involving  the  fall  of  the  boise  of 
Hideyoshi  and  unconsciously  avenging  the  fate  of  Nobunaga. 

a  r  « 

NOBDTAKA 

Nobunaga's  son,  Nobutaka,  who  had  been  allied  with  Katsuiye,  escaped,  at 
first,  to  Owsri  on  the  latter's  downfaU,  but  ikltiikiately  foltowed  Katsuiye 's 
exanifple  by  committing  suicide.  As  for  SambOshl,  Nobunaga's  grandson  and 
nominal  heir,  he  attained  his  majority  at  this  time,  but  proving  to  be  a  man  of 
marlced  incompetence,  the  «ninent  position  for  which  he  had  been  destined  was 
withheld.  He  took  the  name  of  Oda  Hidcnobu,  and  with  an  income  of  thnt 
hundred  thousand  koku  settled  down  contentedly  as  Hideyoshi 's  vassaL 

.     .  •  •  QSA^A  CASTLE 

'Hideyoshi  left  behind  him  a  striking  monument  of  his  gmlaess  of  thought 
and  jiower  of  execution. '  At  Osaka  where  iki  1532  the  priests  of  the  Hongwan-ji 
temple  had  built  a  castle  which  Nobunaga  captured  in  1580  only  after  a  long  and 
severe  siege,  Hideyoshi  built  what  is  caHed  The  Castle  of  Osaka.  It  is  a  colossal 
fortress,  which  is  still  used  as  military  headquarters  for  garrison  and  arsenal, 
and  the  dimensions  of  which  are  still  a  wonder,  though  only  a  portion  of  the 
building  surx-ives.  Materials  for  the  work  were  requisitioned  from  tliirty 
■provinces,  their  i^nncipal  comfX)nent8  being  immense  granite  rocks,  many 
of  which  measured  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  some  were  forty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  widSi  These  huge  stones  had  to  be  carried  by  water  from 
a  distance  'of  e^ral  miles.  The  outlying  proteetion  of  this  great  eastle  con- 
sisted of  triple  nioats  'and  escarixBMnts.  The  moats  weie^  twenty  feet  deep, 
with  six  to  ten  feet  of  water.  The  total  enclosed  spaee  was  about  one  hundred 
tictes,  but  ofiily  'one^ighth  of  this  was  the  homtdam,  or  keep,  inside  the  third 
moat. 

'    It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  the  castle  was  to  have  it  dividecf^uj^x^^i^^^^ 
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separately  defensStile,  BO  that  on  enemy  had  to  establish  his  footiiig  by  a  series 

of  repeated  efforts. 

And  the  second  respect  in  which  it  wrip  n  novelty  in  .Tnpnnope  defensive 
wnrfare  was  that  the  castle  donjon  was  heavily  built  and  armoured  after  a  fash- 
ion. The  three-storey  donjon  was  framed  in  hnj^e  tiinlxTs,  quite  unlike  the 
flimsy  structure  of  most  Japanese  buildings,  and  the  timbers  were  protected 
agaixtft'fire  by  a  heiivy  eoai  of  plaster.  Ro^  sad  gates  were  oorered  with  a  sort 
of  armor^Iate,  for  there  was  a  copper  ooverine  to  the  roof  and  the  gates  were 
fiaced  with  iron  shMs  and  Ituds.  In  earlier  ''ca.stles"  there  had  been  a  thm 
eoveiing  of  plaster  which  a  musket  ball  could  easily  penetoite;  and  stone  had 
been  ttsed  only  in  building  foundations. 

THE  XOMAEI  WAR 

Afterthe  suicide  ofnis  brother,  Nobutaka/  and  when  he  saw  that  his  nephew^ 
Samboshi  (HideDiobii),<was  delegated  to  the  {dace  of  a  Tassal  of  Hideyoshi, 
Nobukatflii  seems  to  liave  concluded  that  the  time  had  come  to  strike  a  final 
blow  in  assertion  of  the  administrative  supremacy  of  the  Oda  family.   He  be^m, 

therefore,  to  plot  with  that  o])ject.  Hideyoshi,  who  was  well  served  hv  i^pies, 
soon  learned  of  these  plots,  and  thinking  to  persuade  Nobukatsu  of  their  liope- 
lessness,  he  established  close  relations  with  the  hitter's  tliree  mc^t  trusted 
retainers.  No  sooner  did  this  come  to  the  cognizance  of  Nobukatsu  than  he 
eaused  theso  three  retainers  to  be  assasBinated,  and  applied  to  leyaau  for  aads^ 
ance.  leyasu  oonsented.  *  This  aetioh  on  the  part  of  the  Ibkugawa  banm  has 
been  much  comment  I  on  and  varioudy  interpreted  by  historians,  but  it  has 
always  to  be  remembered  that  leyasu  had  been  Oda  Nobunaga 's  ally;  that  the 
two  had  fonp;ht  more  than  onre  side  by  side,  and  that  had  the  Tokiigawa  leader 
rejected  Nobukatsu 's  appeal,  he  would  not  only  have  sufTfTf  d  in  pul)lic  estima- 
tion, but  would  also  have  virtually  accepted  a  position  interior  to  that  evi- 
dently claimed  by  Hideyoshi.  • 

The  coarse  of  subsequent  events  seems  to  prore  that  leyaeu,  in  taking  the 
field  OA  thist  ocetisiimi  almed'sanply  at  aaserting  lus  own  potentiality  and  had  no 
thought  of  plunging  the  empire  into  a  new  . civil  war.=  In  March,  1684,  he  set 
out  fnm  H^mamatmi  and  joined  Nobukatsu  at  Kiyosu,  in  Owari;  The  scheme 
of  campaign  was  extensnve.  TeyaKU  placed  himself  in  communication  with 
Sasa,  Narimaea,  in  Kchizen;  with  C'hosokabe  Afotoehika,  in  Shikoku,  and  with 
the  milifAry  monks  in  the  province  of  7vii.  Tlie  [jrogramme  was  that  Narimasa 
should  raise  his  standard  in  ii^chizen  and  Kaga,  and  that  Motochika,  with  the 
monkd  of  Kii,  should  move  to  the  attack  of  Osaka,  so  that  Hideyoshi  would 
bo  eompeiled  to  carry  on  three  wars  at  the  samis  time.-  Hideyoshi  met  this 
combination  with  his  usual  astuteness,  -  fie  oommissoned  Uesagi  Kagekatsu 
to  attack  the  Sasfi  troops  in  rear  while  MaedaTosbiiye  menaced  them  from  the 
front;  ho  fold  off  Hachisuka  to  oppose  the  soldier-monks  of  Kii;  he  posted 
Sencroku  ITidehisa  in  Awaji  to  hold  in  check  the  forces  of  rbnpoknbe  Motochika, 
and  he  F^tationed  Ukita  Hideiye  at  Okayama  to  provide  against  tiio  contingency 
of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Mori  family.  Fighting  commenced  in  the  pro\nnce 
of  Ise,  and  success  at  the  outset  crowned  the  arms  of  Hideyoshi 's  generals* 
Hiey  captiirtd  two  oastlesi'  and  leyasu  thereupon  pushed  his  van  to  an-  isolated 
hill  catted  Koniafci^yaina^  n^ly  equidistant  from :  the  :c8stle8  of  Inu^yuna 
aiid  Kiyosu,_in  Owari,'Whlch  he  entrenched  strongly,  and  there  awaited  the 
oiiMt'OlthoOsakaanny/  The  war  thus  came  to  be  taiown  as  that  of  T^ii[g|j.^  ^ 
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Hideyoehi  himaelf  would  have  set  out  for  the  field  on  the  19th  of  March,  but 
be  was  obliged  to  postpone  his  departure  for  some  dnys,  until  Kuroda  and 
Haciiisuka  had  broken  the  offensive  strength  of  the  monks  of  Kii,  It  thus  fell 
out  that  he  did  not  reach  the  province  of  Owari  until  the  27th  of  March.  His 
army  is  said  to  have  immbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  thuu&and  men.  It  is 
oommonly  alleged  that  this  WHS  the  only  war  between  leyasu  and  Hideyoshi, 
and  that  the  latter  suffered  defeat  at  the  bands  of  tbe  foimer.  But  the  liact  is 
that  two  of  Hideyosbi's  generals,  Ikeda  Nobuteru  and,MGri.Nag»yoflbi,  acted 
in  direct  contravention  of  his  orders,  and  thus  precipitated  a  eatasliropbe  for 
which  Hideyoshi  cannot  justly  be  h(  Id  responsible.  These  two  captains  argued 
that  as  leyasu  had  massed  a  large  force  at  Komaki  and  at  the  Obata  entrench- 
ments in  the  same  district,  he  had  prol)ably  left  his  base  in  Mikawa  comparative- 
ly undefended.  They  proi)oscd,  therefore,  to  lead  a  force  against  Mikawa. 
Hideyoshi  showed  great  rcluctimce  to  sanction  this  movement,  but  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  at  last  persuaded,  with  the  explicit  reservation  that  no  success 
obtained  in  Mikawa  province  should  be  followed  up,  and  tbal  whatever  tbe 
achievement  of  Nobukatsu's  troops,  they  should  at  onoe  rejcnn  the  main  aimy 
in  Owari 

Unquestionably  Hideyoshi  had  in  vivid  recollection. the  disaster  which  had 
overtaken  Katsuiye  at  Shizugatake.  leyasu,  fully  cognizant  of  the  situation 
through  the  medium  of  a  spy,  knew  the  limitations  set  by  Hideyoshi.  On 
April  the  7th,  Nobuteru  attacked  the  fortress  of  Iwasaki,  in  Mikawa,  killf>d  it^? 
commandant,  and  captured  the  castle,  l^ut  elated  by  this  victory,  he  negierteci 
Hideyosiii  s  caution,  and  the  generals  of  leyasu,  closing  in  on  him,  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  at  a  place  called  Kagakude*  It  is  thus  evident  that  Hide- 
yoshi 's  share  in  tbe  disaster  was  of  a  most  indirect  flharactsr.  He  immediately 
hastened  to  Nagakude,  but  only  to  find  that  I^asa  had  retired  to  Obata^  and 
subsequently,  when  Hideyoshi  returned  to  his  headquarters,  leyasu  placed  a 
still  longer  interval  between  the  two  armies  by  marching  bade  to  KomakL 

The  war  thenceforth  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  of  a  series  of  menaces  Mnd 
evasions.  Each  general  soutrht  to  entice  his  opponent  out  of  an  entrenclied 
position,  and  each  general  showed  an  equal  <!  !<  rmination  not  to  be  so  enticed. 
At  last,  Hideyoshi  pushed  a  force  into  Mino  and  captured  several  castles  in  that 
province.  But  even  this  failed  to  change  leyasu 's  attitude.  The  Tokugawa 
leader  entered  the  fortress  of  Klyosu,  and  Kobukatsn  repaired  to  that  of  Naglb- 
sbima,  in  Ise.  After  eight  months  of  this  comifaiwtive^  fruitless  nkanceuvring^ 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  on  December  the  1 1th,  between  Hideyoobi  and  Nobuka- 
tsu,  and  subsequently  between  Hideyoshi  and  I«yasu»  tbe  latter  giving  his  son 
Ogimaru  to  be  adopted  by  Hideyoshi,  The  boy  was  eleven  years  of  age  at  tlie 
time.  His  name  was  changcnl  to  Hash ibaHideyasu, and  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  governor  of  Mikawa  province. 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  treaty  was  concluded  have  provoked  much 
historical  discussion.  Did  the  overtures  come  originally  from  Hideyoshi,  or 
did  they  emanate  from  leyasu  and  Nobukatsu?  Some  annalists  have  endeav- 
oured to  prove  that  Hideyoshi  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant^  while  others 
have  attributed  that  demeanour  to  tbe  Tokugawa  chieftain.  The  situation, 
hovpever,  presents  one  feature  which  is  very  significant.  It  was  not  until  the 
month  of  November,  1584,  that  ChOsokabe  Motochika  effectually  brought 
the  island  of  Shikoku  under  his  sway,  and  thus  became  free  to  lead  a  strong 
army,  including  the  monks  of  Kii  province,  against  Osivka.  This  formiH:iNo 
danger  could  not  but  influence  Hideyoshi  in  the  direction  of  clamping  hand^  , 
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with  bis  eutem  foes,  and  it  is  therefore  more  than  peobable  that  a  statesman 
who  had  never  previouidy  allowed  considerations  of  personal  dignity  to  interfere 
with  the  prosecution  of  a  vit;il  policy,  did  not  hesitate  to  bow  his  head  to  Nobu- 
katsu,  in  order  to  recover  the  free  use  of  the  great  army  assembled  in  Owari, 
Mino,  and  Isp.  Most  fortimaW  was  it  for  Japan  that  events  took  this  turn,  for, 
had  It-yaisu  uiul  llideyoshi  remained  mutually  hostile,  the  country  would  prob- 
ably have  been  plunged  into  a  lepetitkm  of  tke  tenible  struggle  from  which 
nothing  enabled  it  to  emeise  except  the  oombined  labo^  of  Nobunaga,  Hid^ 
yoshi,  aoBul  leyami.  It  was  noft^  however,  until  the  eariy  eianiner  of  that 
Hideyoshi  and  leyasu  establiehed  genuinely  friendly  relations.  During  a  year 
and  a  half  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  ended  the  Komaki 
War,  leyasu  held  severely  aloof  and  refrained  from  visiting  Kyoto.  Finally, 
Hideyoshi  despatched  Asano  Nagamasa  to  propose  that  leyasu  should  take  into 
his  hous<>liold  Hideyoshi  s  younger  sister,  and  that  Hideyoshi  should  send  his 
mother  as  a  hostage  to  Okazaki,  to  remain  there  during  a  visit  by  leyasu  to 
Kyoto.  Four  months  were  needed  by  leyasu  to  consider  this  proposal,  and  in 
September,  158$,  he  repaired  to  (Mka  and  thenee  aooompanled  Hideyoshi  to 
KyOio. 

HIDEYOSHI  BECOMES  REGENT 

In  May,  after  the  downfall  of  Katsuiye,  the  Emperor  appointed  Hide- 
yoshi to  be  a  councillor  of  State,  and  conferred  on  him  the  fourth  order  of  rank. 
In  November  of  the  following  year,  he  received  another  step  of  rank  and  was 
nominated  gon-dainngon.  The  Emperor  Okimachi  at  that  time  contemplated 
abdication,  but  the  palace  which  he  would  have  occupied  as  ex-Emperor  had 
fallen  into  such  a  8ta]te  of  disrepair  as  to  be  virtually  uninhabitaUe*  jBideyoehi 
signalised  his  losralty  on  this  occasion  by  spending  a  large  sum  on  the  renovation 
of  the  palace,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  tltt  Emperor  raised  him  to  tlie 
high  post  of  nai-daijin.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  he  would  then  become 
sordaijin,  but,  owing  to  complications  whicli  need  not  be  related  here,  the 
outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  he  received  the  still  hifjhrr  post  of  kwampaku 
(rop^ent).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lie  himself  Iia<i  contemplated  becoming 
hhoyun.  In  fact,  it  is  on  record  that  he  made  proposals  in  that  sense  to  Vo^liiaki, 
the  last  of  the  Ashikaga  shogum.  But  it  had  come  by  that  time  to  be  recognized 
that  only  a  soion  of  the  Minamotoiamily  could  be  eligible  for  the  post  of  ahogun, 
and  thus  Yosbiaki  decHned  Hideyoshi 's  overtures,  thougb  to  accept  them  would 
have  materially  altered  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Ashikaga  sept.  HidQ^tMhi 
ultimat  1\  became  prime  minister  of  State  (dajd  do^m)  and  took  the  family 
name  of  Toyotomi.  It  is  stated,  but  the  e\ndence  is  not  conclusive,  that  in 
order  to  reach  these  high  posts,  hr  had  to  be  adopted  into  the  house  of  a  Fujiwara 
noble.  He  had  l)een  a  Taira  when  h<^  '^rrved  under  Nnl  unan;!!,  and  to  become 
a  Fujiwara  for  courtly  piurposes  was  not  likely  to  cause  him  much  compunction. 


THE  MONKS.  SBIKOKlf,  AND  ETCH9 

Immediately  on  the  termination  of  the  Komaki  War,  Hideyoshi  took  steps 
to  deal  effectually  with  the  three  enemies  by  whom  his  movements  had  been  so 
much  hampered,  namely,  the  Buddhist  priests  of  Kii,  the  ChOsokabe  clan 
in  Shikoku,  and  the  Sasa  in  EtchQ.    It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  priests 

of  Kii  had  their  headquarters  at  Negoro,  where  thf^e  stood  tho  prent  monastery 
ol  Dai-X^^mbo-In^  belonging  to  the  Shingon  sect  and  enjoying  almost  ^iJj^Jg'^'^, 
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of  KOyMiSL  SoamLy  Um  important  was  the  monastery  of  fiairaga  m  the  same 
province.  Theee  two  centres  of  religion  had  long  been  in  possession  of  large 
bodies  of  trained  soldiers  whose  ranks  were  from  time  to  time  swelled  by  the 
accession  of  wandering  mmiirai  (roTiin).  The  anny  despatched  from  Osaka  in 
the  spriiii?  of  1585  to  deal  with  these  warlike  monks  speedily  captured  the  two 
nioiiasu  f  k's,  and,  for  purposes  of  intimidation,  crucified  a  iiuniber  of  the  leaders. 
For  a  time,  KOya-ean  itself  was  in  danger,  several  of  the  fugitive  monks  having 
taken  refuge  there*  Bot  finally  Kdya^san  was  spared  in  oonsidetstion  of  snrren* 
dering  estates  srieldhig  twenty-one  thousand  ktieu  of  ri«e,  whieh  properties  had 
been  violently  seized  by  the  monasteries  in  former  years. 

Three  months  later,  Hideyoshi  turned  his  arms  against  the  ChOsokabe  sept 
in  Shikoku.  Tliis  being  an  enterprise  of  large  dimensions,  he  ontrMsted  its 
conduct  to  five  of  his  most  competent  generals, namely,  iniituHideiye,  iiaehi?nika 
lemasa,  Kuroda  Nngamasa,  Kikknwa  Motoharu,  and  Kohayakavva  Takakage. 
Hideyoshi  himself  would  have  assumed  the  direct  command,  and  had  actually 
set  out  for  that  purpose  from  Osaka,  when  couriers  met  him  with  intelligence 
that  leas  than  one  month's  fighting  had  brought  the  whole  of  the  Island  of  the 
Four  Provinces  into  subjection.  He  therefore  turned  eastward,  and  entering 
EtchQ,  directed  the  operations  in  progress  there  under  the  command  of  Maeda 
Toshiiye  against  8asa  Narimasa.  This  campaign  lasted  seven  days,  and  ended 
in  the  siirrender  of  Narimasa,  to  whom  Hideyoshi  showed  remarkable  elemency. 
inasmuch  as  he  suffered  him  to  remain  in  possession  of  considerable  estates  in 
Etchu. 

THE  UESUai 

At  this  time  Hideyoshi  cemented  relations  of  friendship  with  the  Uesugi 
family  of  Echigo,  wiiose  potentialities  had  always  been  a  subject  of  apprdieoaioik 

to  NobunagM.  Tl  powerful  sept  was  then  ruled  by  Kagekatsn,  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Kenshin.  This  daimyd  had  given  evidence  of  good-will  towards 
Hideyoshi  during  the  Komaki  War,  but  it  t^tir  naturallv  fi  matter  of  prent 
importance  to  establish  really  cordial  relations  witli  so  powerful  a  baron.  His- 
tory relates  that,  on  this  occasion,  Hideyoshi  adopted  a  course  which  might  well 
have  involved  him  in  serious  peril.  He  entered  Echigo  with  a  more  handful  of 
followers,  and  placed  himself  practically  at  the  mercy  of  Kagekatsu,  judging 
j  ustly  that  suoh  tristful  feariesBuess' would  win  the  heart  of  the  gallant  Kageka- 
ttptt.  HideyOshi's  insigfat  waa  jotftlfied  by  the  sequel.  *  Bevenil  ol  the  prindpal 
Tetahiefs'of  Kagekatsu  advised  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  Hideyoshi 'e 
rashness,  and  that  his  victorious  career  should  be  finally  terminated  in  Echigo. 
But  thi-'  vin<lictirp  coimsrl  wns  rejected  by  the  I'esugi  hnron,  and  relations  of  a 
warmly  friendly  character  were  established  between  the  two  great  captains. 

INVASION  OF  KYOSHO 

There  now  remained  only  three  really  formidable  (enemies  of  Hideyoshi. 
These  were  HojS  Ujimasa,  in  the  KwantO;  Date  Masamune,  in  Dewa  and  Mutsu, 
abd'Shimasu  Yoshihisa,  in  Kyushu.  Of  these,  the  Shimazu  sept  was  probably 
■thombst  powerful,  and  Hideyoshi  determined  that  KyushQ  should  bo  the  scene 

of  his  next  wnrlil  e  (mterprise.    The  Island  of  the  Nine  Provinces  was  then  under 
the  rule  of  three  great  elans;  the  Shimazu.  in  the  south:  the  Otomo,  in  Butii'o 
and  the  RyQzoji.  in  Hizen.    The  most  ptiissant  of  these  had  at  one  time  been 
Ey<i«5ji  Takanobu,  but  his  cruel  metliods  had  alienated  the  8ympg,th|^  of^nggg  ^ 
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of  bkTtasalB,  among  them  being  Arima  Yoshisumi,  who  threw  ofT  his  alleglaiioe 

to  Takanobu  and  joined  hands  with  Shimazu  Yoshihisa.  Takanobu  sent  an 
army  against  Yofshizumi,  bnt  the  SMtsuma  briron  d<  <pMi('hed  Shimazu  Masahisa 
to  Yoshizumi's  aid,  and  :\  f^anEuinary  rtif^agcment  at  6himabiu:ar  in  1585  resulted 
in  the  rout  of  Takanobu forces  and  liis  own  (ieath.  '  ' 

Takanobu  *s  son  and  successor,  who  was  named  Masaiye,  being  still 
a  boy,  'advaniage  was  taken  of  the  fact  by  Otomo  Yoshishige,  who  invaded 
His^,  fl6  that  Massiye  had  to' apply  to  the  Shhnami  family  for  sttcootir.'  The 
Batsuma  diii  ftain  suggested  that  the  matter  might  be  settled  by  motuat 
withdrawal  of  forr  U\\t  Yoshishige  decHned  this  overture,  and  the  result  was  a 
battle  in  which  the  Ototnn  f  ronps  were  eompletely  defeated.  Otomo  Yoshi.^hic:<^ 
then  (1586)  had  recourse  to  Hideyoshi  for  assistance,  thus  furnishing  the 
opportunity  of  which  Osaka  was  in  search.  Orders  were  imnicdiat^iiy  isisucd 
to  Mori,  Kikkawa,  Kohayakawa,  and  ChOsokabe  Motochika  to  assemble  thoit 
foreies  for  an  orersea  expedition,  and  in  the  mean  wMte,  Sengolcu  Hidehisa  was 
despatched  to  KyfishQ  bearing  a  letter  in  which  Hideyodii,  writhig  over  his  titl« 
of  kwampaku,  censured  the  Shimastt  baron  for  having  failed  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  Imperial  Court  in  Ky5to,  and  called  upon  him  to  do  so  without  delay. 
This  mandate  was  fronted  with  contempt.  Shimnrn  Yoshihisa  throw  the 
document  on  the  ground,  dccl  tring  that  his  family  hatl  ruled  in  Satsuma  for 
fourteen  generations;  tliut  oniy  one  man  in  Japan,  namely  Prince  Konoc.  had 
competence  to  issue  such  an  injunction,  and  tliat  tlie  head  of  the  house  of 
^hnasn  would  never  kneel  to  a  monkey-faced  upstart.  •  - 

Hideyoshi  had  foreseen  something  of  tfais  kiikd,  and  had  warned  Sengokti 
Hidehisa  in'the  eeAse  that  whatever  mi^ht  be  tbie  atotion  of  the  Satsuma  baron, 
no  warlike  measure^^  v>  rr  to  be  precipitately  commenced.  Hidehisa  neglecfted 
this  warning;.  Yieldmp;  to  the  nnfrer  of  the  moment,  he  dire<:ted  the  Otomo 
troops  to  attack  the  Satsuma  forces?,  and  t!u>  result  was  dis.istmns.  When  the 
fip;htinp;  ended,  the  Satsuma  baron  had  puslied  into  Bun^^o  and  taken  sixteen 
forts  there,  so  tiiat  fully  one-half  of  Kyushu  was  now  under  tlie  sway  of  the  Shi- 
masu.  Hideyosht,  on  receiving  news  of  these  disasters,  confiscated  the  estoleB 
of  Sengoku  Hidehisa,  and  issued  orders  to  thirty-seven  provinces  to  provide 
CMmissariat  for  three  hundred  tliousand  men  an  I  i  u  onty  thousand  horses  fbra 
period  of  one  year.  Soon  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
assembled  at  Osaka,  and  the  van,  numbering  sixty  thou^nnd,  pmbRrked  there 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1587,  and  landed  at  Yunophima  in  Bunp;o  on  tiie  19th 
of  the  ?:ame  month  —  dates  which  convey  »m  idea  of  the  very  defective  system 
of  maritime  transport  then  existing.  In  Baugo,  tlie  invading  army  was  swelled 
by  thirty  thousand  men  under  the  leadeiship  of  Kohayakawa  and  Kikkawa,  and 
the  whole  force,  under  the  command-in-chief  of  Hidenaga,  Hideyoshi 's  brother, 
moved  to  invest  the  castle  of  TakashirO. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  fighting  in  ali  its  details.  The  salient  facts 
are  that  Hideyoshi  left  Osaka  with  the  main  army  of  one  luuidred  and  thirty 
thousand  men  on  the  22d  of  .lanuary,  \  '-iS7,  and,  travelling:  by  land,  reache<l  the 
Strait  of  Akama^nsaki  — now  called  Shimonoseki  —  on  the  17th  of  February. 
He  marched  tlirough  Chikuzen,  making  friends  of  the  local  chieftains  by  for- 
bearance and  diplomacy,  and- fighting  th'e  first  great  battle  of  the  -campaign  at 
Oguchi  on  the  Sendai-gawa.'  The  Satsuma  baron's  youngsr  bitotber,  Iehls», 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  surrendered  to  Hideyoshi,  and  was  employed  by  the 
latter  to  communicate  direct  with  hi^;  chief,  Yoshihisa.  It  was  genenall^ 
supposed  that  lehisa  would  nsdrm  return  from  this  nuaakm,  but  would  remain  iiu  , 
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the  crimp  of  Shiraazu.  He  did  return,  however,  his  word  of  honour  hvmg  of 
more  importuiice  ia  his  estimation  than  the  opportunity  of  recovering  his  iH>erty. 

History  states  that  Hideyoslii  thereafter  treated  this  noble  man  with  the 
greatest  consideration,  but  it  is  diffioolt  to  feeomnle  that  aeeount  with  the  fact 
that  Hid^yoshi  Bubsequently  prened  lehisa  to  guide  the  Osaica  army  througli 
the  mountains  and  rivera  which  constituted  natural  defences  for  the  fief  of 
Sateuma.  lehisa,  of  course,  refused,  and  to  Hideyoshi's  credit  it  stands  on 
record  thrtt  bo  did  not  press  the  matter  with  any  violence.  This  difficulty  of 
invading  an  unknown  rountry  without  any  maps  or  any  guides,  a  country  cele- 
brated for  its  topograi>hical  perplexities,  was  ultimately  overcome  by  sending 
Buddhist  priests  to  act  ius  .^pic^i  m  the  dommions  of  Shimazu.  These  spies  were 
led  by  the  abbot»  Kennyo,  with  whose  name  the  reader  is  already  familiar,  and 
as  the  Shimasu  family  were  sincere  believers  in  Buddhism,  no  obstacles  were 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  treacherous  monks.  They  were  able  ultimately  to 
guide  the  Osaka  army  through  the  forests  and  mountains  on  the  nor^  of 
Kagoshima,  and  Hidt  Noshi  ndnpted  the  same  strategy  as  that  pursued  in  a 
similar  case  three  hundred  years  later,  namely,  sending  a  force  of  fifty  thousand 
men  by  sea  with  orders  to  advance  against  Kagoshima  from  the  south.  The 
Satsuma  troops  were  completely  defeated,  and  only  the  castle  of  Kagoshima 
remained  in  their  hands. 

At  this  stage  of  the  campaign  Hideyoshi  behaved  with  remarkable  magna- 
nimity and  foresight.  Contrary  to  the  advice  oi  some  of  his  principal  retalnenSb 
he  refused  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  the  Shimasu  clan,  and  agreed  to 
make  peace,  on  tlie  basis  that  the  clan  should  be  left  in  possession  of  the  provinces 
of  Satsuma,  Osumi,  and  Hyuge,  the  only  further  stipulation  being  that  the  then 
head  of  the  house,  Yoshihisa,  siiould  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother, 
Yoshihiro.  As  for  the  Buddhist  priests  who  iiiici  sacrificed  their  honour  to  their 
Interests,  those  that  had  acted  as  guides  to  the  hivadmg  army  were  subsequently 
orudfied  by  order  of  the  Satsuma  baron,  and  the  Shin  sect,  to  which  they  bo- 
longed,  was  interdicted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Shimazu  fief.  Yoshihiro  was 
summoned  to  Ky&to  by  Hideyoshi  to  answer  for  this  action,  but  he  pleaded  that 
such  treachery  amply  deserved  such  punishment,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
bow  to  Hideyoshi 's  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  defence  was  admitted  by 
Hideyoshi,  but  the  abbot  Kennyo  received  such  large  rewards  that  he  was  able 
to  erect  the  great  temple  Nishi  Hoiigwaji-ji,  "which  became  the  wonder  of 
after-generations  of  mm  and  which  has  often  been  erroneously  referred  to  by 
foreign  writers  as  a  proof  of  the  deep  religious  feelings  of  Buddhist  oonverto  three 
hunc&ed  years  ago."* 

THE  H0j5 

From  end  to  end  of  Japan  there  were  now  only  two  powerful  barons  ^^  ho<e 
allegiance  had  not  been  formally  rendered  to  Hideyoshi  and  to  the  Emperor 
under  the  new  r<^gime.  These  were  Date  Masamune  and  HOjO  Ujima^^a,  The 
origin  and  eminence  of  the  HojO  family  from  the  days  of  ite  founder,  Nagauji, 
have  already  been  described  in  these  pages,  and  it  ne«d  only  be  added  here  thai 
Ujimasa  enjoyed  a  reputotion  second  to  none  of  his  predecessors.  That  he 
should  stand  aloof  from  all  his  brother  barons  seemed  to  the  latter  an  intolerable 
evidence  of  pride,  and  fht^y  ur^f^d  Hideyoshi  to  resort  ;it  once  to  extreme 
measures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  wns  the  intention  of  Hideyoshi 
himself,  but  with  characteristic  prudence  he  had  recourse  at  the  outi^t  to  pacific 
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devioes.  He  therefore  sent  aa  envoy  to  the  HojO'a  stronghold  at  Odawata; 

urging  Ujimasa  to  lose  no  time  in  paying  his  respects  to  the  Court  at  I^r^Mo. 
The  HojO  chief's  reply  was  that  Sanada  Masayuki  had  encroached  upon  the 
H5j0  estates  in  Niimata,  and  that  if  this  encroachment  were  rectified,  the  deeired 
obeisance  to  the  Throne  would  be  made. 

Thereupon,  Ilidcyoshi  caused  the  restoration  of  Numata,  but  the  H5j5 
baron,  instead  of  carrying  out  hia  part  of  the  agreement,  made  this  re»toratioa 
the  pretesct  for  an  unwarrantable  act  of  aggression.  Whatever  sympathy  might 
have  been  felt  in  KyOto  with  the  HOjO  family  was  forfeited  by  thfa  prooedure, 
and  in  March,  1590,  an  army  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  men  waa  set  m 
motion  for  the  Kwant6.  Hideyoshi 's  troope  moved  in  three  eolummi.  One, 
conmianded  by  leyasu,  marched  by  the  seacoast  road,  the  T5kaid5;  another, 
under  Uesugi  Kagekatsu  and  Maeda  Toshii3-e,  marched  by  the  mountain  road, 
the  TosandS,  and  the  third  attacked  from  the  sea.  None  of  thf^sc  armies 
encountered  any  very  serious  resistance.  The  first  approached  Odawara  by 
the  Hakone  range  and  the  second  by  way  of  the  Usui  pn^s.  The  casLle  ul 
Odawara,  however,  was  so  strongly  built  and  so  stoutly  held  that  its  capture  by 
storm  seemed  impossible,  and  Hideyoehi's  forees  were  obliged  to  have  reoourse 
to  a  regular  siege  which  lasted  nearly  four  months.  During  the  latter  part  of 
that  time,  Hideyoshi  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  amusements, 
ami  thus  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  constantly  echotnl  the  notes  of  musical  per- 
formances and  the  shouts  of  dancers  and  mki  drinkers.  Finally,  in  July,  1590, 
the  great  fortress  surrendered,  and  the  Hoj5  baron,  Ujimasa,  was  put  to  death, 
his  head  bcmg  sent  to  Kyuto  for  exposure,  but  the  life  of  his  son,  Ujinao,  was 
spared  on  conditiou  that  ixv  enter  a  monastery. 


HOJO  UJINORI 

One  incident  of  this  struggle  Is  very  characteristic  of  the  ethios  of  the  era. 
During  the  interchange  of  messages  that  preceded  recourse  to  arms,  the  Hojo 
baron  sent  his  broth(»r,  Ujinori,  to  Kyoto  as  an  envoy  to  discuss  the  situation 
with  Hideyoshi.  The  latter  received  Ujinori  with  all  courtesy  and  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  him  the  imperative  neeessity  of  his  chief's  acquiescence.  Ujinori 
promised  to  contribute  to  that  end  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  but  history  de- 
scribes him  as  adding:  ''Should  mj  brother  fail  to  comply  with  your  com- 
mands, and  should  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  send  an  army  against  the  KwantO, 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  visit  of  mine  to  your  Ekcellency  shall 
not  in  any  way  prejudice  my  loyalty  to  my  brother.  On  the  eoatrary,  if  the 
peace  be  l)rokcn,  I  shall  probably  have  to  command  the  van  of  my  brother's 
forces,  and  in  that  event  I  may  have  .to  offer  to  your  ExceUency  a  flight  of 
my  rusty  arrows." 

Hideyoshi  is  narrated  to  have  laughingly  r(>plied  that  the  peace  was  in  no 
danger  of  being  broken  and  that  he  trusted  Ujinori  to  use  his  best  endeavours 
to  avert  war.  On  his  return  to  the  Kwanto,  Ujinori  was  ordered  to  defend  the 
castle  of  Nira-yama  with  sev^  thousand  men,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at- 
tacked by  fifty  th  o  usand  under  seven  of  Hideyo^'s  generals.  U j  inori  reminded 
his  comrades  that  Nira-yama  had  been,  the  birthplace  ol  the  founder  of  the 
Hojo  family,  and  therefore  it  would  be  an  eternal  shame  if  even  one  of  the 
entrenchnn'nts  were  lost.  Not  one  was  lost.  Ai^rdn  and  again  ■I'^'^anlts  were 
delivered,  but  they  were  un55Uccessful,  and  throughout  the  wholf  <A  the  Kwiuito, 
Nira-yama  alone  remained  flying  the  Hojo  tiag  to  tiie  end.  Ujinori  sugjejftdergd^^^ 
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in  obedie&oc  to  Ujimasa's  instructions  after  the  fall  of  Odawara,  but  Hideyodii, 
instead  of  punishing  him  for  the  heavy  losses  he  had  inflicted  on  the  Osaka  army, 
lauded  his  fidelity  and  bravery,  and  presented  him  with  an  estate  of  ten  thousand 
hoku. 

DATE  MASAMUNE 

Wiiuu  news  reached  Date  Masamune  of  the  fall  of  all  the  HojO's  outlying 
forts  and  of  the  final  investment  of  Odawara,  he  recognized,  from  his  place  in 
MutsQ  and  Detwa,  that  an  attitude  of  aloofness  could  no  longer  be  maintained 
with  safety.   Accordingly,  braving  considerable  danger,  he  made  his  way  with 

a  small  retinue  to  Odawara  and  signified  his  willingness  to  comply  >vith  any 
terms  imposed  l)y  Ilideyoshi.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  whc^  of  the  empire  was  pacified. 

It  is  historically  related  that,  during  the  siege  of  Odawara,'  HSdeyoshi  invited 
leyasu  to- the  former's  headquarters  on  Ishigald'Hill,  whence  an  unuitemipted 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  castle  could  be  had.  The  Tokugawa  baron  was  then 
asked  whether,  if  the  eight  provinces  of  the  K\\  aiitf)  wore  handed  over  to  him, 
he  would  choose  Odawara  for  rriitral  stronghold.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Hideyoshi  pointed  out  the  superior  ndvantngcs  of  Ycdo  from  a  strategical  and 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  ultimately  when  he  conferred  the  Kwanto  on 
leyasu,  he  chose  Yedo  for  the  latter's  capital,  the  acconij>aaying  revenue  being 
about  two  and  a  half  million  koku.  Hideyoshi  further  proposed  to  appoint 
Oda  Nobukatsu  to  the  lordship  of  the  five  provinces  which  had  hitherto  con- 
stituted the  domain  of  leyasu,  namely,  Suruga,  T5t0mi,  Mikawa,  Kai,  and 
Shinano.  Nobukatsu,  however,  alleging  that  he  did  not  desire  any  large 
domain,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  did  estates  in  Owari  and  T  o. 

This  attitu<Ie  nngered  Hideyoshi  for  reasons  which  will  presently  he  appar- 
ent. He  apsipcnod  to  Nobukatsu  a  comparatively  insignificant  fief  nt  Akitn, 
in  the  n'motc  province  of  Dewa,  and  gave  the  estates  in  Ow»iri  and  Isc  to 
Hidotsugu,  the  nephew  and  adopted  successor  of  Hideyoshi,  while  the  five 
provinces  hitherto  under  the  sway  of  leyasu  were  divided  among  Hideyoshi 's 
generals  and  retainers.  In  September^  1590,  leyasu  entered  Yedo,  and  sub- 
divided his  extensive  domain  among  his  followers  in  order  of-  merit,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  Tokugawa  system  of  hereditary  dttinu/o  and  founding  a  new  Bnkufu. 
All  this  was  very  significant.  Inisueh  matters,  Hideyoshi  had  repeatedly  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  jrreat  magnanimity,  and  had  allowed  even  hi-^  rnomirs 
to  retain  pos?o«5^ion  of  lands  which  wntild  certainly  have  been  taken  from  tlieni 
by  other  cuntjuerors.  Thus,  in  tlie  case  of  the  Mori  sept,  fully  half  of  the 
midland  counties  was  left  in  their  occupation,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Shimazu 
fanuiy,  they  were  suflfercd  to  retiun  two  and  a  half  provinces. 

With  regard  to  leyasu,  howev^,  Hideyoshi  behaved  with  marked  caution. 
-By  granting  to  the  Tokugawa  chieftain  the  whole  of  the  Kwantfi,  Hideyoshi 
made  it  appear  aa  though  he  were  conferring- a  signal  favour;  but  in  reality 
his  object  was  to  remove  leyasu  out  df  tin  r.nvr  of  potential  danger  to  KyotOu 
leyasu  fully  recognized  this  man<nnTe,  but  bowed  to  it  as  the  lo?s  of  two 
evils.  As  a  further  measure  of  precaution,  Hideyoshi  interposed  one  of  hU 
own  family,  HidetsiiKU.  between  the  Kwanto  and  Kj'oto,  and  with  the  oViject 
krf  menaciag  the  rear  of  leyasu  and  restraining  the  movements  ^{{p^J^^^^:^^^ 
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plaofidGamSUjiaatoaiAisaiiiOaha.  He  furtiier  posted  IdndaKalaushigest 
SaWapyttma  (now  eaUed  Hiksme)  in  the  pfDTm<i6  of  Omi,  to  cover  the'pnndpal 

route  to  Kyoto,  and  for  similar  reaaom  with  regard  to  the  Yomato  and  Tamba 
roads  he  assigned  to  his  brother,  Hidenaga,  the  castle  of  K6ri-yama,  which 
commanded  Izumi  and  Kii,  and  to  his  adopted  son,  Ilidekatsu,  the  castle  at 
Fukuchi-yama  in  Tamba.  This  plan  of  distributing;  lh(Mr  domains,  no  that  the 
daimyd  should  be  mutually  repressive,  was  followed  with  still  greater  care  by 
leyasu  when  he,  in  turn,  became  supreme. 

niDEYOSIII  A\D  nUDDIIISM 

There  are  evidences  that,  from  his  childhood,  Hideyoshi  had  little  reverence 
for  the  Buddhist  faith.  When  only  twelve  years  of  im'  he  is  said  to  have 
beaten  and  gmashcd  iin  image  of  Aniida  because  it  remained  always  insensible 
to  the  offerings  of  food  placed  daily  before  it.  Again,  when  on  liia  way  to 
Kyoto  to  avenge  the  assassination  of  Nobunaga,  he  saw  an  idol  iioating  on  a 
sireamy  and  aeiaing  the  effigy  he  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  saying  that  the  deity 
Daikoku,  having  oompetenoe  to  euooonr  ooe  thoonnd  peraona  only,  oould  be  of 
little  use  to  him  at  such  a  crisis  a,s  he  w  now  required  tO  QkOet.  Finally,'  oil 
the  occasion  of  his  expedition  against  the  Mojo  of  Odawara,  when  the  sailors  of 
Mishiinn  in  Bagnmi,  objected  to  carr>nng  war-horses  in  their  boats  on  the  plea 
that  the  god  of  the  s(\a,  Kyujin,  hated  ever\thing  equine,  Hideyoshi  did  not 
hesitate  to  remove  tiiese  scruples  by  addresf^ing  a  despatch  to  the  deity  with 
orders  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  steeds. 

Yet  this  same  Hideyoehi  evidently  recognised  that  tiie  Buddfalal  faith  had 
great  potentialities  in  Japan,  and  that  its  encouragement  made  for  the  peace  and 
progress  of  the  oountiy.  Buddhism  suffered  terribly  at  the  hands  of  Nobunaga. 
The  great  monastery  of  £Inryaku-ji  was  a  mass  of  blackened  ruins  at  the  time 
of  the  Oda  baron's  death,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  tlie  monasteries  of  Kii 
and  Osaka  fared  nlmnst  equally  badly  at  the  hands  of  Hideyoshi.  Nevertlie- 
less  the  latter  ha(i  no  sooner  grasped  the  supreme  administrative  power  than  he 
showed  himself  a  protector  and  promotor  of  Buddhism.  Scattered  throughout 
the  empire  and  appavently  crii^)!^  for  all  time,  the  monks  of  Hiei-aan  very 
soon  gave  evidenoe  of  the  vitality  of  their  faith  by  oommeneing  a  vigoroiis  pnq>- 
aganda  for  the  restoration  of  the  great  monasteiy.  Many  renowned  priests, 
as  ZeneO,  Gosei,  andjothers,  headed  this  movement;  Prince  Takatomo,  adopted 
son  of  th(>  ICnipcror  Okimachi,  agreed  to  become  lord-abbot  of  the  .sect  (Tendni), 
and  tfi?'  Imjirri  i]  T'ourt  issued  a  proclamation  exhorting  the  people  to  subscribe 
forth*  pi  1^  jiurpo-e.  Hideyoshi,  leyasu.  and  other  great  barons  addressed  their 
vassuis  in  a  similar  sense,  and  in  Hideyoshi's  proclamation  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  Enryaku-ji asabarrieratthe"  Demon's  Gate'^wasdistinctlystated.  Under 
BQch  auspices  the  monasteiy  qniokly  rose  from  its  ashes,  thougbin  pomt  of  aise 
and  magnificence  it  was  inferior  to  its  predecessor.  At  tiie  same'timeiHideyDehl 
steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  checfchig  the  mffitary  tendencies  of  the  moni^ 
and  it  may  be  said  that,  from  his  era,  the  soldier-priest  oeased  to  be  a  faetor  in 
the  politioai  situation.  .  '  -    )      . .  ' 

TBR  KtOrtO  DAtBVTSU 

The  erection  of  a  colossal  image  of  the  Buddha  at  Nara,  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  at  Kamakura,  in  the  thirteenth*  oentui^,  marked  the>eonsttm- 
mation  of  great  potttieal  progranones  m  which  lefigpouB  inftuflBO^j^niil^yqQoogle 
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Strang  part.   Hideyoshi  determined  to  set  up  a  Still  more  imposing  effigy  id 

Kyoto,  and,  in  1586,  the  work  was  commenced  under  the  supcrintend^uie  of 
Maeda  Gen-i.  All  the  principal  idol-raakers  were  summoned  to  the  capital, 
and  among  them  were  said  to  have  hr<'n  some  Chinese  experts,  iiideyoshi 
declared  that  whereas  the  Nara  DoiJiuisu  had  taken  twenty-soven  years  to 
build,  the  Kyoto  image  should  be  hiiished  in  five.  He  kept  his  word.  No 
less  than  twenty-one  provinces  were  placed  under  requisition  for  labour  and 
materials.  The  enclosure  of  the  temple  containing  the  image  measured  260 
yards  by  274,  and  the  great  hall  had  dimensions  of  110  yards  by  74. 

The  original  intention  had  been  to  make  the  idol  of  copper;  but  as  the  statue 
was  to  ha  VP  a  height  of  160  feet,  the  quantity  of  metal  required  could  not  have 
been  obtained  within  the  time  fixed,  and  lacquered  wood  was  therefore  sub- 
stituted for  copper.  It  is  related  that  timbers  of  sufficient  scantling  could  not 
be  found  anywhere  except  m  the  foresta  al  the  bafie  of  Fuji-yama,  and  leyasu 
employed  fifty  tbousand  labourers  at  a  cost  of  a  one  thousand  ryd  in  gold,  for 
the  purpose  of  felling  the  trees  and  transporting  them  to  Ky6to.  The  opera- 
tions furnished  evidence  of  the  curiously  aibitraiy  methods  practised  officially 
in  that  age.  Thus,  when  the  buikUng  was  interrupted  owing  to. a  lack  of  large 
stones  for  ronstrnrtinf:  the  pedestal,  Tne^senp^crs  were  sent  to  appropriate  rocks 
standing  in  private  g;ir!l(  jls,  without  consulting  the  convenience  of  the  owners, 
and  many  beautiful  p;u  kri  were  thus  deprived  of  their  most  picturesc^ue  elements. 
Moreover,  on  the  pica  of  obtaining  iron  to  make  nails,  clamps,  and  so  forth, 

a  pioclamatl<m  wbs  issued  calling  upon,  the  dvilian  section  of  the  population  at 
large  to  throw  their  swords,  their  spears,  thdr  muskets,  and  their  armour  into 
the  melting-pot.  This  proclamation,  though  couched  in  terms  of  simulated 
benevolence,  amounted  in  rea.lity  to  a  peremptory  order.   The  people  were 

told  that  they  only  wasted  their  substance  and  were  iiiiprtled  in  the  pajTnent 
of  their  trixrs  hy  ii  liniz;  money  upon  weapons  of  war,  wiiereas  by  giving  tlie.se 
for  a  rehgiouH  purpose,  they  would  invoke  the  blessings  of  heaven  and  promote 
their  own  prosperity.  But,  at  the  foot  of  these  specious  arguments,  there  was 
placed  a  brief  command  that  the  weapcms  must  be  surrendered  and  that  those 
ooQcemed  should  take  due  note  of  thor  duty  in  the  matter.  The  import  of 
such  an  injunction  was  not  lost  on  the  people,  and  general  disarming  of  the 
agric\iltuial  and  the  artisan  classes  marked  the  success  of  Hideyoshi's  policy. 
It  is  on  record  that  he  himself  actually  joined  in  the  manual  labour  of  dragging 
stones  and  timbers  into  position,  and  that,  clad  in  hempen  garments,  ho  led  the 
labourers'  chorus  of  "Kiyari" 

THE  JURAKU-TEI 

In  the  year  1586,  the  Emperor  Okimaohi  resigned  the  throne  to  his  grandson, 
Go-Y5zei.  Like  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  was  essentially  loyal  to  the  Imperial 
Court.  He  not  only  provided  for  the  renovation  of  the  shrines  of  Ise,  but  also 
built  a  palace  for  th^  retiring  Emperor's  use.  On  the  1 1th  of  the  seventh  month 
of  1585,  he  was  appointed  regent  (ktvampaku),  and  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month  he  proceeded  to  the  Court  to  render  thanks.^  tie  himself,  however, 
was  without  a  residence  in  the  capital,  and  to  remedy  that  deficiency  he  built 
a  palace  called  Juraku-tei  (Mansion  of  Pleasure)  which,  according  to  the  ao* 
counts  trsnsmitted  by  historians,  was  an  edifice  of  eaeeptional  magnificence. 
Tbus,tbe7atlb9M'  (Annals  oflh/$Taik6}  speak  of  "gates  guarded  by  iron  pillars 
and  copper  ^oors;  of  high  towers  which  shone  like  stars  in  the  sky; 
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which  roared  Ui  the  wind,  aad  of  golden  dragons  which  sang  songB  among  the 
douds."  Nothing  now  reakains  of  all  this  grandeur  except  some  of  the  gates 
and  other  decorative  parte  of  the  structure,  which  were.givt  n  to  the  builders 
of  the  temples  of  Ilongwan-ji  after  the  destruction  of  the  Juraku-tei  when  Hi- 
detsugu  and  his  whole  family  died  under  the  sword  as  traitors.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  edifice  represented  every  possible  feature  of  mag- 
nificence and  refinement  characteristic  of  the  era. 

Hideyoshi  took  up  his  abode  there  in  1587,  and  at  the  ensuing  New  Year's 
festival  he  prayed  to  be  honoured  by  a  vldt  from  the  Emperor.  This  request 
was  complied  with  during  the  month  of  May  in  the  same  year.  All  the  details 
of  the  ceremony  w  ere  ordered  in  conformity  with,  precedents  set  in  the  times  <rf 
the  Ashikaga  shoguns,  Yoshimitsu  and  Yoshimasa,  but  the  greatly  superior 
resources  of  Hideyoshi  were  enlisted  to  ^;i^•e  erlai  to  the  fete.  Thr  ct  remoni^  . 
were  spread  over  five  days.  They  included  singing,  d;\ncing,  couplt  1 1  omposing, 
and  present  giving.  The  last  was  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  dimensions. 
The  presents  to  the  Imtperial  household  and  to  the  Court  Nobles  varied  from 
three  hundred  koku  of  rioe  to  5530  ryU  of  silver,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Court 
ladies»  the  lowest  was  fifty  koku  and  the  highest  three  hundred. 

The  occasion  was  utilised  by  Hideyoshi  for  an  important  ceremony,  vdiieh 
amounted  to  a  public  recognition  of  his  own  supremacy.  A  \\Titten  oath  was 
signed  and  sealed  by  six  great  barons,  of  whom  the  first  four  represented  the 
Toyotomi  (Hideyoshi's)  family  and  the  last  two  were  leyasu  and  Nobukatsu. 
The  signatories  of  this  oath  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  respect  eternally 
the  estates  and  possessions  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  house,  of  the  Court 
nobles,  and  of  the  Inqperial  princes,  and  further  to  obey  faithfully  all  commands 
issued  by  the  regents  This  obligation  was  guaranteed  by  invoking  the  curse  of 
all  the  guardian  deities  of  the  empire  on  the  head  of  anyone  violating  the  en- 
gagement.  A  similar  solemn,  pledge  in  writing  was  signed  by  twenty-two  of  the 
great  military  barons. 

THE  KITANO  F^TB 

The  esoterics  of  the  tea  ceremonial  and  the  vogue  it  obtained  in  the  days 
of  the  shdgun  Yosfaimasa,  have  already  been  described.  But  note  must  be  taken 
here  of  the  extraordinary  seal  displayed  by  Hideyoshi  in  this  matter.  Some 
claim  that  his  motive  was  mainly  political;  others  that  he  was  influenced  by 

purely  esthetic  sentiments,  and  others,  again,  that  both  feelings  were  responsible 
in  an  equal  dr[!:ree.  There  is  no  material  for  an  exact  analysis.  He  doubtless 
appreciated  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  who  wrote  that  "between  flogging 
a  war-steed  along  the  way  to  death  and  discussing  esthetic  canons  over  a  cup  of 
tea  in  a  little  chamber  nine  feet  square,  there  was  a  radical  difference."  But 
it  must  also  have  appealed  keenly  to  his  fancy  that  he,  a  veritable  upstart,  by 
birth  a  plebeian  and  by  habit  a  soldier,  should  ultimately  set  the  lead  in  artistic 
fashions  to  the  greatest  aristocrats  in  the  empire  in  a  cult  essentially  pacific. 

However  these  things  may  have  been,  the  fact  remains  that  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1587,  there  was  organized  by  his  orders  on  the  Pine  Plain  (Matsii- 
bara)  of  Kitano  a  cha-no-yu  fete  of  ijnprecedented  magnitude.  The  date  of  the 
f§te  was  placarded  in  Kyoto,  Nara,  Osaka,  Sakai,  and  other  towns  of  importance 
more  than  a  month  in  advance;  all  lovers  of  the  tea  cult  were  invited,  whether 
plebeian  or  patrician,  whether  rich  or  poor;  frugality  was  enjoined,  and  the 
prodamations  promised  that  the  dioicest  among  tiie  objects  of  art  collected 
by  Hideyoshi  during  many  decades  should  be  »diibited.  It  Is  rec§j|^|^^^oogle 
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over  360  persons  attended  the  ftte.  Borne  erected  duple  edificM  under  the 
pine  trees;  some  set  up  a  monster  umbrella  for  a  roof,  andaomfl  brought  portable 
pavilions.  Theae  various  edifices  are  said  to  have  occupied  a  spacer  of  six 
square  miles.  Three  pavilions  were  devoted  to  Hideyoshi's  art-obj «'('ts,  and 
he  himself  s(■r^-^d  tea  and  exhibited  his  esthetic  treasures  to  lejasu,  Nobukatsu, 
Tosbiiyei  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

I 

HU>£Y08HI'8  I^ABGESSE  ... 

Hidesroshi's  love  of  ostentation  when  political  ends  could  be  eehf  ed  thereby 

was  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  colossal  distribution  of  gold  and  silver.  -Oiie 
morning  in  June,  1589,  the  space  within  the  main  gate  of  the  Juraku  palace  wag 
seen  to  be  occupied  throughout  a  length  of  noMrly  t)irce  hundred  yards  with 
gold  and  silver  coins  heaped  up  on  trays  each  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces.  Immediately  within  the  gate  sat  Hideyoshi,  and  beside  him  was  the 
Emperor's  younger  brother,  Prince  Roku.  The  mass  of  glittering  treasure  was 
guaixled  by  officials  under  the  superintendence  of  Maeda  Q«n-i,  and  presently 
the  names  of  the  personages  who  were  to  be  recipients  of  Hideyoelu'e  largesse 
Were  read  aloud,  whereupon  each  of  those  indicated  advanced  and  reeeived  a 
varying  number  of  the  precious  trays.  The  members  of  Hideyoshi's  family 
were  specially  favoured  in  this  distribution.  His  mf>ther  received  3000  ryo  of 
gold  and  10,000  n/o  of  silver;  his  brotlicr,  Hi(h'na?;i .  oi  KIO  ryo  of  gold  and  20, U(K> 
of  silver;  and  hi.s  nephew,  Hidetsugu,  3000  of  gold  and  10,000  of  silver.  To 
Nobukatsu,  to  leyasu,  to  Mori  Terumoto,  to  Uesugi  Kagekatsu,  and  to  Maeda 
Toshiiye,  great  sums  were  given,  varying  from  SOOO  ryo  of  gold  and  10,000  of 
silver  to  1000  of  gold  and  10,000  of  silver.  It  is  said  that  the  total  of  the  coins 
thus  bestowed  amoimted  to  365,000  ry6,  a  vast  sum  in  that  era;  A  hiatofy  of 
the  time  observes  that  the  chief  recipients  of  Hideyoshi's  generosity  were  the 
members  of  his  c^^xn  family,  and  that  he  would  have  shown  hotter  taste  had  he 
made  these  donations  privately.  Perhaps  the  deepest  impression  prodoccMl 
by  this  grand  display  was  a  sense  of  the  vast  treasure  amassed  by  Hideyoshi; 
and  possibly  he  contemplated  something  of  the  kind. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
THE  INVASION  OF  KOREA 

■ 

CAUSES 

Having  brought  the  whole  of  Japan  under  his  control,  Hideyoshi  conceived 
the  project  of  conquering  China.  That  appears  to  be  the  simplest  explanation 
of  his  action.  His  motive,  however,  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Some 
historians  maintain  that  his  prime  purpose  was  to  find  occupation  for  the  vast 
host  of  soldiers  who  had  been  called  into  existence  in  Japan  by  four  centuries  of 
almost  continuous  warfare.  Others  do  not  hesitate  to  allege  that  this  oversea 
campaign  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  exterminate  the  Christian 
converts.  Others,  again,  attempt  to  prove  that  personal  ambition  was  Hide- 
yoshi's  sole  incentive.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  estimate  the  relative 
truth  of  these  analyses,  especially  as  the  evidence  adduced  by  their  several 
supporters  is  more  or  less  conjectural.  As  to  the  idea  that  Hideyoshi  was  in- 
fluenced by  anti-Christian  sentiment,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  out  of  nearly 
'  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  of  Japanese  soldiers  who  landed  in  Korea  during  the  course 
of  the  campaign,  not  so  much  as  ten  per  cent,  were  Christians,  and  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  personal  ambition,  it  may  be  conceded  at  once  that  if  Hideyo- 
shi's  character  lays  him  open  to  such  a  charge,  his  well-proven  statecraft  exon- 
erates him  from  any  suspicion  of  having  acted  without  thought  for  his  country's 
good. 

One  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered  by  annal- 
ists is  that  during  the  sixteenth  century  the  taste  for  foreign  adventure  had  grown 
largely  in  Japan.  Many  persons  had  gone  abroad  in  quest  of  fortune  and  had 
found  it.  It  is  on  record  that  emigrants  from  the  province  of  Hizen  had 
established  themselves  in  considerable  numbers  in  China,  and  that  their  success 
induced  their  feudal  lord,  Nabeshima,  to  seek  the  Central  Government's  per- 
mission for  returning  his  province  to  the  latter  and  taking,  in  lieu,  the  district 
near  Ningpo,  where  hi^  vassals  had  settled.  Hideyoshi  doubtless  shared  the 
general  belief  that  in  oversea  countries  Japanese  enterprise  could  find  many 
profitable  opportunities,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  weakened  condition 
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of  China  towards  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty  led  him  to  form  a  not  vety 

flattering  estimate  of  that  country's  power  of  resistance. 

The  conquest  of  Korea  had  not  in  itself  any  special  temptatir>n .  He  regarded 
the  jx  ninsula  simply  as  a  basis  for  an  attack  upon  China,  and  ht  mnde  it  quite 
clear  to  the  Korean  sovereign  that,  if  the  latter  sufTered  his  tcrnlunts  to  be 
(junverted  into  a  sttpping-stoue  for  that  purpose,  frieud^ihip  with  Japan  might 
be  confidently  anticipated.  Korea,  at  that  time,  was  under  the  sway  of  a  single 
nileTi  whoee  dynasty  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  Ck>urt,  and  between 
the  two  sovereigns  embassies  were  regularly  exchanged.  It  has  already  been 
stated  in  these  pages  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Japanese 
settlers  in  Korea  had  been  assigned  three  places  of  residence,  but  owing  to  the 
exactions  sufTered  at  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  these  settlers  had  risen 
in  revolt  and  had  finally  been  expelled  from  Korea  until  the  year  1572,  when  a 
concession  was  onre  more  set  apart  for  Japanese  use  at  Fusan.  No  longer, 
however,  were  envoys  sent  from  Korea  to  Japan,  and  evidence  of  the  uuUages 
committed  from  time  to  time  by  Japanese  pirates  is  furnished  by  a  decree  of 
the  Korean  Government  that  a  Japanese  subject  kmding  anywhere  except  at 
Fusan  would  be  treated  as  a  corsair. 

Such  were  the  existing  conditions  when,  in  1587,  Hideyoshi  called  upon  the 
Korean  monarch  to  explain  the  cessation  of  the  old-time  custom  of  exchanging 
envoys.  To  this  the  King  of  Korea  replied  that  he  ^^  ould  willingly  renew  the 
ancient  relations  provided  that  the  Japanese  authorities  seized  and  handed  over 
a  number  oi  Kurean  renegades,  who  had  been  ac-ting  as  guides  to  Japanese  pirates 
in  descents  on  the  Korean  coast.  This  stipulation  having  been  complied  with,  a 
Korean  embassy  was  duly  despatched  by  Kyoto,  and  alter  some  delay  its  mevb- 
b(MS  were  received  by  Hideyoshi  in  the  hall  of  audience.  What  happened  on 
this  occasion  is  described  inKorean  annals,  translated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Aston'  i-^ 

Theimibttfl8Bdorewef«a1tanNN^  to  enter  tbe|)d  They 

were  preceded  the  whole  way  by  a  band  of  music.  They  usci'iided  into  the  hall,  where  they 
performed  their  obeisances.  Hideyoshi  is  a  mean  and  ienoble-looking  man;  his  complexion  is 
dark,  and  his  features  are  wanting  in  distinetion.  But  his  ey (  bulls  send  out  fire  in  flashes  — 
eiiouph  to  pierce  onr  ihroujih.  He  upon  a  threefold  cushion  with  his  face  to  the  south. 
He  wore  a  gauze  hat  and  »  dark-coloured  robe  of  State.  His  otiicers  were  ranged  round  him, 
each  in  his  proper  place.  When  the  ambassadorn  were  introduced  and  had  taken  their  seata, 
the  refreshments:  ofTered  them  were  of  the  most  frugal  description.  A  tray  wns  pet  before 
each,  on  which  was  one  dibh  containing  steamed  tiiochi  (rice-cake),  iind  sake  of  an  iiUerior 
quality  was  handed  round  a  few  times  in  earthenware  cups  and  in  a  very  unoeremonioiis  way. 
The  cmUty  of  drinking  to  one  another  was  not  observed. 

After  a  short  interval,  Hideyoshi  retired  behind  a  curtain,  but  all  his  officers  remained 
in  tbcdr  places.  Soon  after,  a  man  came  out  dressed  in  ordinary  clothes,  with  a  baby  in  hi.** 
arms,  and  atroUed  about  the  hall.   Thia  was  no  other  than  Hideyoshi  himself,  and  everyone 

E resent  bowed  down  hie  head  to  the  ground.  Lookinir  mtt  between  the  pillare  of  the  hall, 
lidcyoshi  esjiied  the  Korean  musicians.  He  coinmanfled  them  to  strike  up  all  tofiether  as 
loud  as  ibey  could,  and  was  listening  to  their  music  when  iie  was  reminded  that  babieii  could 
despise  oeremoniee  as  mueh  as  princes,  and  laughingly  eitlled  one  of  his  attendants  to  take 
the  child  and  bring  liirn  a  clian(je  of  dotliinp.  He  set-med  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  was 
as  unconcerned  as  if  nobody  else  were  present.  The  ambassadors,  having  made  their  obeisance, 
iftiied,  luod  this  audience  was  the  only  occasioa  on  which  they  wore  aonitted  to  Hideyoabi's 
piresence. 

After  long  delay  Hideyoshi  r^ied  to  the  letter  carried  by  the  above  envoys, 
and  his  ls«gna^ji>  is  important  as  clearly  indicating  the  part  which  he  designed 
for  Korea  in  the  pending  war.  The  document  is  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Aston ; — 

Thfa  empire  has  of  late  yeara  been  brought  to  rtiin  by  ititonal  dissensions  which  allowed 
no  opportunity  for  laying  aade  amour.  Thia  state  of  thinfB  rou^  me  to  indignation,  and 

{^Hideyoshrs  Irwuion  «f  KortOt  fay  AaUm.   "TWtfUMMtiooa  of  the  Aaiatia  Society  oi 
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in  a  few  years  I  restored  peace  to  the  country.  I  am  the  only  remaining  scion  of  a  humble 
Stock,  but  my  mother  once  bad  ft  draam  m  which  she  saw  the  sua  eater  her  bosom,  after 
which  she  gave  bh^h  to  me.  There  was  then  a  eoothsaycr  who  said:  "Wherever  the  sun 

ahine-s,  there  will  !n  no  place  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  hitn.  It  may  not  be  doubted  that 
one  day  his  power  will  overspread  the  empire."  It  has  therefore  been  my  boast  to  lose  no 
favourable  opportunity,  and  Taking  wings  like  a  dragon,  I  have  subdued  the  east,  chastised 

the  west,  puni.shed  tli(  s  >iith,  and  smirtrn  the  north.    Speedy  and  great  succsas hSB SitteildMl 
my  car^,  wlach  hiis  bceu  like  the  vising  sun  iUuminatmg  the  whole  earth. 

When  I  reflect  that  the  life  of  man  is  less  than  one  hundred  years,  why  should  I  spend  my 
dftys  in  sorrow  for  one  thincr  only?  I  will  assemble  a  mighty  host,  awl.  inva'lint:  the  country 
«C  the  great  Ming,  I  wiii  iiii  with  the  hoar-frost  from  my  sword  the  whole  sk^'  over  the  four 
hundred  provinces.  Should  I  eanv  out  this  purpose,  I  hope  that  Korea  will  be  my  van- 
cmnl.  Let  her  not  fail  to  do  so,  for  mv  friendship  with  your  honourable  COUUtry  depends 
Hoiely  on  your  conduct  when  1  li;ad  xu\  :triny  against  China. 

The  Korean  envoys  entrusted  with  the  delivery  of  the  above  de?;patch  were 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  chief  vassals  of  the  Tsushima  baron,  and  a  munk, 
named  Genso,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter.  By  these  two  Japanese 
the  Korean  Government  was  clearly  infonned  that  nothing  was  required  of 
Korea  beyond  throwing  open  the  ro&ds  to  Chma,  and  that  she  would  not  be 
asked  to  give  any  other  assistance  whatever  in  the  war  against  her  northern 
neighbour.  In  the  context  of  this  explanation,  the  Seoul  Government  was 
reminded  that,  three  centuries  pre\noi!sly,  Korea  had  permitted  her  territory 
to  be  made  a  basis  of  Mongolian  operations  against  Jap  in,  and  therefore  the 
peninsula  might  well  allow  itself  to  be  now  used  as  a  buMs  of  Japanese  opera- 
tions against  China.  From  Korean  annals  we  learn  that  the  following  despatch 
was'ultimately  sent  by  the  Korean  sovereign  to  Hideyoshi^: — 

Two  letters  have  already  passed  between  us,  and  the  matter  liaa  been  sufficiently  di3CUi»sed. 
What  talk  i.s  this  of  our  joining  you  against  China?  From  the  earliest  times  wo  have  followed 
law  and  right.  From  within  and  from  without  all  laods  are  subjeet  to  China.  If  you  have 
desired  to  send  vour  envoys  to  China,  how  much  more  should  we7  When  we  have  been 
unfortunate  she  has  helped  ua.  The  relations  whirh  subs  s-  li  twocn  us  are  thnsn  of  p  ir  nt 
and  child.  This  vou  know  well.  Can  we  desert  both  Emperor  and  parent  and  join  with 
you?  You  doubtlesB  will  be  angry  at  this,  and  it  ia  because  you  have  not  been  admitted  to 
the  Court  of  China.  Why  i-*  it  that  you  aro  not  willing  to  admit  t  he  suzerainty  of  the  Emperor, 
instead  of  harbouring  such  host  lie  intents  agoinat  lum?   Thiu  truly  passes  our  comprehension. 

The  bitterness  of  this  language  was  intensified  by  a  comment  made  to  the 
Japanese  envoys  when  handing  thrm  the  above  despatch.  His  Majesty  said 
that  Japan's  proeranmie  of  conquering  China  resembled  an  attempt  to  bail 
out  the  oe(>an  \siih  a  cockle-shell.  From  Korea's  point  of  view  her  attitude 
was  perfectly  justifiable.  The  dynasty  by  which  the  peninsula  was  then  ruled 
owed  its  very  existoiee  to  Ohba's  aid,  and  during  two  centuHes  the  peninsula 
had  enjoyed  peace  and  a  certain  measure  ol  profiperity  under  that  dynasty;  On 
the  other  hand,  Korea  was  not  in  a  position  to  tiiink  of  resisting  Japan  on  the 
battle-field.  The  only  army  which  the  former  could  boast  of  poeaessmg  con> 
sisted  of  men  who  were  too  indigent  to  purchase  exemption  from  service  with 
the  colours,  and  thus  she  may  be  said  to  have  been  praetieally  without  any  effi- 
cient military  organization.  Moreover,  her  troops  were  not  equipped  with 
either  artillery  or  match-locks.  The  only  advantaj?;e  which  she  possessed 
may  be  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  topographical  features,  which 
were  practically  unknown  to  the  Japanese.  Japan  had  not  at  that  time  even 
the  elements  of  the  oiiganiiation  which  she  was  ultimately  deBtined  to  carry 
to  such  a  high  point  of  perfection.  She  had  no  secret-service  agents  or  any 
cartographers  to  furnish  her  generals  with  information  essential  to  the  success 
of  an  invasion,  and  from  the  moment  that  her  troops  landed  in  Korean  their 
environment  would  be  absolutely  strange. 
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JAPAN'S  PREPARATIONS 

These  considerations  cli(i  not,  however,  deter  Hidnyoshi.  Immediately 
on  receipt  of  the  above  (.lesjjatch  from  the  Korean  C  ourt,  preparations  were 
t'ommenced  for  an  overs^ja  expeditiou  on  a  colossal  scale.  Nagoya,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hizen^  was  chosen  for  the  home-basis  of  operations.  It  has  been  observed 
by  several  critics  that  if  Hideyoshi,  instead  of  moving^  by  Korean  bad  struck  at 
Cfaiiia  direct  ovenea,  he  would  in  ali  probability  have  seen  his  flag  wavii^;  over 
Peking  in  a  few  months,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  Orient  would  have  been 
altered.  That  may  possibly  be  true.  But  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
Korean  peninsula  lies  almost  within  sight  of  the  shores  of  Japan,  whereas  to 
reach  China  direct  by  water  involves  a  voyage  of  several  himdred  miles  over 
seas  proverbially  tempestuous  and  danj;eroiis.  Even  in  niudern  timt^,  when 
maritime  transport  has  been  so  greatly  developed,  a  general  might  well  hesitate 
between  the  choice  of  the  Korean  and  the  ocean  routes  to  China  from  Japan, 
were  he  required  to  make  a  choice.  In  the  face  of  the  certainty  of  Korean 
hostility,  however,  Hideyoshi*s.  selection  was  certainfar  open  to  criticism.  Never^ 
theless,  the  event  showed  that  he  did  not  err  in  his  calculations  so  far  as  the 
operations  on  shore  were  concerned. 

He  himself  remained  in  Japan  throughout  the  whole  war.  He  went  to 
Nagoya  towards  the  close  of  \F>[)2  and  stayt;d  there  until  the  beginning  of  1594, 
and  it  was  generally  understood  that  he  intended  ultimately  to  assume  direct 
command  of  the  oversea  armies.  In  fact,  at  a  council  held  to  consider  this 
matter,  he  proposed  to  cross  the  water  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men»  handing  over  the  administration  ci  affairs  in  Japan  to  leyasu. 
On  that  occasion,  one  of  his  most  trusted  followers,  Asano  Nagamasa,  provoked 
»  violent  outburst  of  temper  on  Hideyoshi 's  part  by  declaring  that  such  a  scheme 
would  be  an  act  of  lunacy,  since  Hideyoshi 's  presence  alone  !?eeured  the  empire 
against  recurrence  of  domestic  strife.  Tlie  annals  are  not  very  clear  at  tliis 
point,  but  everything  seems  to  indicate  that  IIi(k>yoshi"s  purpose  of  leading  the 
armies  in  person  would  have  been  carrietl  into  practice  had  it  not  become  certain 
fh&t  the  invadon  of  C%ma  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  time  and  the 

manner  in  which  this  failure  became  clear  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  - 

,  ■•  ■  .  '  ■  . 

i 

CONDITIONS  FROM  THE  INVADER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  f^ea  whieh  separates  .Tap;in  from  the  Korean  peninsula  narrows  on  the 
south  to  a  strait  diviiled  by  the  island  of  Tsushima  into  two  channels  of  nearly 
equal  \ndth.  Tsushima  had,  for  centuries,  been  the  Japanese  outpost  in  this 
part  of  the  empire.  To  re&ch  the  island  from  the  Japanese  liide  was  ahrays  an 
easy  and  safe  task-,  but  in  the  fifty-six-mile  channel  that  separates  l^ushima  from 
the  peninsula  of  Korea  an  invading  flotilla  had  to  run  the  risk  of  an  attack  by 
Korean  warships.*^  The  army  assembled  at  Nagoya  totalled  over  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  whereof  some  f;eventy  thousand  constituted  the  first  fighting 
line  and  eij:lity-««'vpn  thousand  the  second,  the  remain(h'r  forming  a  n'si-rve 
to  meet  eontinp;*-iii  i(\s.  The  question  of  maritime  transport  ])resented  some 
diflReuUy,  but  was  solved  by  the  expedient  of  ordering  each  maritime  feudatory 
to  furnish  two  large  ships  for  every  hundred  thousand  koku  of  the  fiefs  assess- 
ment, and  their  crews  were  obtained  by  compelling  each  fishing  village  to 
furnish  ten  sailors  for  every  hundred  houses  it  contained.  These  w«re  not 
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fighting  vessels  but  mere  transports,  ftgliting  men  to  the  liumber  of  ninety- 
two  hundred  were,  however,  distributed  among  the  ships,  and  were  armed  with 
match-locks,  bows,  and  swords.  The  problem  of  commissariat  was  wcry  for- 
midablo.  This  part  of  the  enterprise  was  entrusted  solely  to  Asano  Nagarnasa, 
minisu  r  of  Justice,  one  of  the  five  bugyd, — that  is  to  say,  five  officials  called 
administrators,  in  whose  intelligence  and  competence  Hideyoshi  placed  signal 
reKanoe.  In  tiie  toeorchi  of  tlie  Asano  lamily  it  is  stated  that  on  immense 
quaiitiSy  of  rice  was  shipped  kt  the  outset,  but  that  on  knding  in  Korea  the 
amy  foimd  ample  Sup|>UesOf  grain  in  every  castle  throughout  tlu-  peninsula. 
Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  provisions  ultimately  beeame  exoeedmgly  difficult, 
as  might  well  have  been  precUcted: 

PLAN  OF  GAMPAION 

As  for  the  plan  of  eataipaign,  it  was  precisely  in  aeoord  with  the  prineiples 
of  modem  strategy.  The  van,  oonsisting  of  th^ee  army  oorps,  was  to  cross 
rapidly  to  Fosan  on  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula,  whence  a  movement  north- 
ward, towards  the  capital,  Seoul,  was  to  be  immediately  commenced,  one  corps 

marching  by  the  eastern  const -rond,  one  Iw  the  central  route,  nrtfl  one  by  the 
western.  "Thf^rerifter  the  other  four  corps,  whirh  formed  the  first  tigihtinp;  line, 
together  with  the  corps  im  Ii  r  the  dir(>ct  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
Ukita  Hidciye,  were  to  cross  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  subduin*]!;  the  regions 
through  which  the  van  had  passed;  and,  finally,  the  two  remaining  corps  of  the 
second  line  were  to  be  transported  by  sea  up  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsulA,  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  van  which,  by  that  thne,  should  be  preparing  to  pass 
into  China  over  the  northern  boundary  of  Korea,  namely,  the  Yalu  Biver. 
For  the  landing-place  of  these  re-enforcements  the  towi  of  Pyong-yang  was 
adopted,  being  easily  accessible  by  the  Tadong  River  from  the  coast.  In  later 
ages,  .Iax)ancsp  armies  were  destined  to  move  twice  over  these  same  regions,  once 
to  the  invasion  of  China  [in  1894],  once  to  the  attack  of  Russia  [in  1904], 
and  they  adopted  almost  the  same  strategical  plan  as  that  mapped  out  by 
Hideyoshi  in  tiie  year  1592.  The  forecast  was  that  the  Koreans  would  offer  thdr 
chief  resistance,' ftrst,  at  the  capita!,  Seoul';  next  at  I^^ong-yang,  and' finally  at 
the  Yalu,  as  the  approaches  to  all  thepe  ]^1aees  constituted  positions  capable  of 
being  utilised  to  great  advantage  for  defensive  purpoeds.^^ 

• .  .  .  .  '      '  !  r     ^1  *  '    '  ■      *     ■  , 

.  TBE  MARCP  TO  SEOUL 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1592,  the  first  army  corps  (18,700  men),  under  the 
command  of  Konishi  Yukinaga,  crossed  unmolested  to  the  peninsula.  So  little 
did  the  Koreans  anticipate  an  invasion  that  the  earliest  intelligence  they  had 

of  the  advent  of  the  invaders  was  furnished  by  the  commandant  of  Fusan,  who 
happened  that  day  to  be  hunting  on  Dwr  Island  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
and  who  sijijhtcd  the  approach  of  the  hostile  flotilla  On  the  25th,  Konishi's 
troops  carried  the  castle  of  Fusan  l)y  storm,  aft(^r  a  brave  resistanee  by  the 
garrison,  and,  on  the  27th,  the  srnne  fate  befell  anoilier  and  stron^^er  fortress 
lying  three  miles  inland  and  gutrisuned  by  twenty  thousand  picked  soldiers. 
Four  days  after  the  landbg  of  KonisU's  army,  the  second  corps  (20,800  strong), 
under  KatO  Kiybmasa,  reached  Fusan,  and  immediately  took  the  east-coast  road, 
aooording  to  the  programme  of  campaign. 
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Thenceforth,  however,  it  was  real^  a  race  between  the  iwo  amies  M  to 
which  should  form  the  van.   At  the  pass  of  Cho-ryimg  a  reunion  wae  effected. 

This  position  offered  exceptional  facilities  for  defence,  but  o\ring  to  some  unex- 
plained reason  no  attempt  was  mrulo  by  the  Koreans  to"tir>ld  it.  A  frw  miles 
further  north  stood  a  castle  reckoned  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  {)i ninsula, 
Konishi  and  Kato  continued  the  combination  ol  their  forces  as  they  approached 
this  position,  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  Koreans  fought  in  the  open  and 
the  oastle  fell  withoat  difficulty.  Thereafter,  the  two  ooipe  eepamted,  Kalfi 
taking  the  westerly  road  and  Eonishi  the  direot  voute  to  Seoul.  In  short,  at* 
though  the  two  generals  have  been  accused  of  crippling  themselves  by  jealous 
competition,  the  facts  indicate  that  they  co-operated  effectively  as  far  as  the 
river  Imj  in,  where  a  strenuous  effort  to  check  them  was  expected  to  be  made  by 
the  Koreans. 

From  the  landing  place  at  Fusan  to  the  gates  of  Seoul  the  distance  is  267 
mileti.  Konishi's  corps  covered  that  interval  in  nineteen  d^ys,  storming  two 
forts,  carrying  two  positions,  and  fighting  one  pitched  battle  on  the  way.  Katd's 
corps,  travelling  by  a  circuitous  and  more  arduous  road  but  not  meeting  with 

80  much  resistance,  traversed  the  distance  between  Fusan  and  the  capital  m 
four  days  less.   At  Seoul,  with  its  thirty  thousand  battlements  and  three  times 

as  many  embrasurf's,  requiring  a  garrison  ninety  thousand  strong,  only  seven 
thousand  were  available,  and  nothing  offeretl  except  flight,  a  course  which  the 
Royal  Court  adoptetl  without  hesitation,  leaving  the  city  to  be  looted  and 
partially  destroyed,  not  by  the  Japanese  invaders  but  by  the  Korean  iniiubitants 
themselves. 

The  King  did  not  halt  until  he  had  placed  the  Imjin  River  betwecn^himsdf 
and  the  enemy.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  he  there  received  news  <si  the  sack  of  the 
city,  he  renewed  his  flight  northward  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Pyong-yang. 
Tt  WIS  on  the  I'ith  of  June  that  the  Korean  capital  fell,  and  by  the  K>th  four 
army  corps  had  assembled  there,  while  four  others  had  effected  a  iandmg  at 
Fusan.  After  a  rest  of  fifteen  days,  the  northern  advance  was  resumed  from 
Seoul,  with  the  expectation  that  a  great  struggle  would  take  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ingin.  The  conditions  wm  emlneDtly  favoumble  for  defence,  maamudi 
as  the  approach  to  the  river  from  the  south  was  only  by  one  narrow  gulch, 
whereas,  on  the  northern  side,  lay  a  long,  sandy  stretch  whae  troops  eould  easily 
be  deployed.  Moreover  the  Japanese  bad  no  boats  wherewith  to  negotiate  a 
broad  and  swiftly  flowing  river.  During  ten  days  the  invaders  remained 
helpless  on  the  southern  bank.  Then  the  Koreans  allowed  themselves  to  be 
betrayed  by  the  common  device  of  a  simulated  retreat.  They  crossfcl  in 
exultant  pursuit,  only  to  find  that  they  had  been  trapi>ed  into  an  ambush. 
Konishi  and  Kato  now  again  separated,  the  former  continuing  the  direct 
advance  northward,  and  the  latter  taking  the  northeastern  route,  which  he  uUi- 
mately  followed  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  as  fiir  as  Kyong-sang,  whence 
he  turned  inland  and  finally  reached  Hai-cyong,  a  plaee  destined  to  acquire 
much  importance  m  modem  tunes  as  the  point  of  junction  of  the  KiUn-Koreaa 
railways. 

The  distance  from  v^eoul  to  Pj'ong-yang  on  the  Tndong  is  130  miles,  and  it 
was  travprs('<l  by  the  Japanese  in  eighteen  days,  t*  ii  ui  which  had  been  occupied 
in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Imjin.  On  the  Bouthem  bank  of  the  Tadong,  the 
invaders  found  themselves  in  a  position  even  more  diffieult  than  that  which 
had  confronted  them  at  the  Imjin.  They  had  to  pass  a  wide  rapid  river  with  a 
walled  city  of  great  strength  on  its  northern  bank  and  with  all  the  ifngmllc^^ogle 
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possession  of  the  Korean  garrison,  which  was  believed  to  be  very  numerous. 
Some  parleying  took  place,  and  the  issue  of  tho  situation  seemed  very  doubtful 
when  the  Koreans  lost  patience  and  crossed  the  river,  hoping  to  (l(  >troy  the 
Japanese  by  a  night  attack.  They  miscalculated  the  time  required  for  this 
operation,  and  day  Ugh  t  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  enterprise  when  its 
<iiily  i«9ult  had  been  to  disdofle  to  the  invadera  tbe  whereabouts  of  the  fbtds. 
Then  ensued  a  disorderly  retreat  on  the  put  of  the  Koreans^  and  there  being 
no  time  for  the  latter  to  fire  th&  town,  stordloUBes  full  of  grain  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  The  Korean  Court  resumed  its  flight  as  far  as  Wi-ju, 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  Yahi  River,  whenoe  messengers  were  sent  to  China  to 
solicit  succour. 

THB  COMMAND  OF  THE  SEA 

Thus  fat,  everything  had  inarched  in  perfeet  accord  with  the  Japanese 
piognunme*  A  force  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  had  been  carried 
over- the  sea  and  had  ovnrrun  practically  the  whole  of  Kortaa.  "At  this  point, 
however,  the  mvasion  suffered  a  check  owing  to  a  cause  which  in  modem  times 
has  received  much  attention,  thoupli  in  Hideyoshi's  days  it  had  been  little 
cousidered;  the  Japan^e  lost  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  Japanese  idea  of 
sea  fighting  in  those  times  was  to  use  open  boats  propelled  chiefly  by  oars.  They 
closed  as  quickly  &s  possible  with  the  enemy  and  then  fell  on  with  the  trenchant 
Bwovds  which  they  used  so  skilfully.  Now,  during  the  fifteenth  century  and 
port  of  the  siscteenth,  the  Chinese  had  been  so  harassed  by  Japanese  luratical 
raids  that  their  inventive  genius,  quickened  by  suffering,  suggested  a  device  for 
coping  with  these  formidable  adversaries.  Once  silow  the  Japanese  swordsman 
to  come  to  close  quarters  and  he  ojirrif d  fill  before  him.  To  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, then,  was  the  great  desideratum,  and  the  Chinese  compassed  this  in 
maritime  warfare  by  completely  covering  their  boats  with  roofs  of  solid  timber, 
so  that  those  within  were  protected  against  missiles  or  other  weai)uiis,  while 
loop-holes  and  ports  enabled  them  to  pour  bullets  and  arrows  on  a  foe. 

"The  Koreans  learned  this  device  from  the  Chinese  and  were  the  first  to 
employ  it  in  actual  warfare.  Their  own  history  alleges  that  they  improved 
upon  the  Chinese  model  by  nailing  sheet  u-on  over  the  roofs  and  sides  of  the 
'turtle-sheir  craft  and  studding  the  whole  surface  with  chevaux  de  frise,  but 
Japanese  annals  indicate  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  timber  alone  was 
used.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Japanese  should  have  been  without  any  clear 
perception  of  the  inmiense  fighting  superiority  possessed  by  such  protected 
war-vessels  over  small  open  boats.  But  certainly  they  were  either  ignorant  or 
indifferent.  The  fle^  which  they  provided  to  hold  the  conmiand  of  Korean 
waters  did  not  include  one  vessel  of  any  magnitude;  it  consisted  simply  of  some 
hundreds  of  row-boats  manned  by  seven  thousand  men.  Hideyoshi  himself  • 
was  perhaps  not  without  misgivings.  Six  years  previously,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  two  v,  Mr-pnlloons  from  the  Portuguese,  and  had  he  succeeded,  the 
history  of  the  Fsxt  Kast  might  have  been  radically  different.  Evidently,  how- 
ever, he  committed  a  blunder  which  his  countrymen  in  modern  times  have 
conspicuously  avoided;  he  drew  the  sword  witiiuut  iiuvmg  luiiy  mvebtigitled 
his  adversary's  resources. 

''Just  about  the  time  when  the  van  of  the  J^Muaese  army  was  entering  Seoul, 
the  Korean  admiral,  Yi  Sun-sin,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  ei|^ty  vessels,  attacked 
the  Japanese  squadron  which  lay  at  anchor  near  the  entrance  to  Fusan  harbour, 

set  twenty-six  of  the  vessels  on  fire,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  Four  other  engage^.  , 
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ments  ensued  in  rapid  succession.  The  last  and  most  important  took  place 
shortly  after  the  Japanese  troops  had  seized  Pyoiig-yang.  It  rfsultfd  in  the 
sinking  of  over  seventy  Japanese  vessels,  transports  and  tightmg  ships  eoin- 
bhied,  which  formed  the  m-.'m  part  of  a  flotilla  carrying  reinforcements  by  sea 
to  tlie  van  of  the  invaduig  army.  This  despatch  of  troops  and  supplies  by 
water  had  been  a  leading  feature  of  Uideyoshi's  plan  of  campaign,  and  the 
dfatrueticni  of  the  flotiiUi!  to  which  the  duty  was  e&trueted  may  be  said  to'have 
Beakd  the  fate  of  the  war  by  ieokitiiig  the  anny  in  Korea  from  its  home  baee. 

"It  is  true  that  Konishi  Yukinaga,  who  commanded  the  first  division, 
desired  to  continue  his  northward  march  finom  Pyong-yang  without  delay.  lie 
argued  that  China  was  wholly  unprepared,  and  that  the  best  hope  of  ultimate 
victory  lay  in  not  giving  her  time  to  collect  her  forces.  But  the  commander- 
in-chief,  Ukita  Hideiye,  refused  to  endorse  this  plan.  He  took  the  view  that  since 
the  Korean  provinces  were  still  oflFering  desperate  reslitance,  snpj)lies  could  not 
be  drawn  from  them,  neither  could  the  troops  engaged  in  subjugating  them  be 
freed  for  serviee  at  the  f tout.  Therefore  it  waaeaaential  to  await  tiieeonsummap 
tion  of  the  second  jdiase  <rf  Hideyoehi's  plan,  namdb^  the  despatch  of  re^enforce- 
ments-and  munitions  by  water  to  Fyong-yAng.  The  reader  has  seen  how  that 
second  phase  fared.  The  Japanese  commander  at  Pyong-yang  iwvrr  received 
any  accession  of  strength.  His  force  suffered  constant  diminution  from  casu- 
alties, and  the  question  of  comniis<;(rint  became  daily  more  difficult.  .  .  . 
Japanese  historians  themselves  admit  liie  fact  that  no  wise  effort  was  made 
to  conciliate  the  Korean  people.  They  were  treated  so  harshly  that  even  the 
humble  peasant  took  up  arms,  and  thus  the  peninsula,  instead  of  serving  as  a 
basis  of  supplies,  had  to  be  garrisoned  perpetually  by  a  strong  army."  ^  Korean 
historians  give  long  and  minute  accounts  of  the  development  and  exploits  of 
guerilla  bands,  which,  though  they  did  not  obtain  any  signal  victoiy  over  the 
invaders,  harassed  the  latter  perpetually,  and  compelled  them  to  devote  a  large 
part  of  their  force  to  guarding  the  hnes  of  communication. 


CHINESE  INTERFEBENCB 

Having  sufifered  for  their  loyalty  to  China,  the  Koreans  naturally  looked  to 
her  for  succour.  Peking  should  have  understood  the  situation  thoroughly. 
Even  without  any  direct  communication  from  Japan,  the  Peking  Court  had 
cognisance  of  Hid^oshi's  int^tions.  A  letter  addressed  by  him  In  the  year 
1591  to  the  Kmg  of  Il3r<lkyfl  stated  clearly  his  intention  of  extending  Japanese 
sovereignty  throughout  the  whole  r>  if  tit,  and  the  ruler  of  Ryflkyti  had  lost 
no  time  in  making  this  fact  known  to  Peking;.-  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Chinese  had  any  just  appreciation  of  the  situation.  Their  first  response  to  Ko- 
rea's appeal  was  to  mobilize  a  force  of  five  thousand  men  in  the  Liaotimp  p<'nin- 
Bulft,  which  force  crossed  the  Yalu  and  m(>vcd  afrainst  Pyong-yang,  where  the 
Japanese  van  had  been  lying  idle  for  over  two  montha.  This  occurred  early  in 
Oetober,  11192.  The  incident  illustrated  China's  eonfidtoce  iti  her  own  super!* 
ofity.  "  The  whole  of  the  Korean  forces  had  been  driven  northward'  throughout 

V^Encyclopcedia  BriUinnica,  11th  edition;  article  "Japan,"  by  BrinkleyJ 
pn^ero  is  still  extant  a  letter  addressed  by  Hideyoshi  in  June,  1592,  to  Hidetaugu,  hii 
nojifu'w.  ami  tlirn  iKntiinal  surft-s.^or.  In  t  hi^  dociinient  it  is  distinctly  st  .'it  oil  that  tlir  Mttcnlion 
of  U»  liknperor  ol  Jauau  «hoald  be  directed  to  th«  Chinese  capital,  imuBiuch  aA  the  J^HJaneec 
Court  would  ptky  a  vuut  to  Peking  in  1594,.  oa  whidi  oceaaon  the  ten  ftfovkieea  aurrouDdiBg 
the  Chinr-(  <  .ij<ital  would  be  preseatcd  to  hia  Majesty,  and  out  of  this  territory  the  Court 
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the  entire  length  of  the  peninauU  by  Japanese  armies,  yet  Peking  considered 
that  five  thousand  Chinese  braves  would  suffif'c  to  roll  back  this  tide  of  invasion." 

The  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Tliree  thousand  of  the  Chinese  were 
killed,  and  the  Tr<i  fled  pt-k-tntle  across  the  Yalu.  China  now  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed.  »Slie  duapatehed  to  Fyoug-yang  ftn  envoy  named  Chen 
Weiching  —  known  in  Japanese  history  as  Cliin  Ikei  —  who  was  mstructed  not 
V>  conclude  peace  bat  only  to  make  such  overtures  se  might  induoe  th^  Japan* 
ese  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  time  aiabling  the  Chinese  outhorilies  to  mobilLie 
a  sufficient  force.  Konishi  Yukinaga  fell  into  this  trap.  He  agreed  to  an  armifri 
tice  of  fifty  days,  during  which  the  Japanese  pledged  themselves  not  to  advance 
more  than  three  miles  northward  of  Pyong-yang  while  Chen  proceoded  to 
Peking  to  arrange  terms  of  peace.  It  is  very  evident  that  had  the  Japanese 
seen  aJiy  certain  prospect  of  proceeding  to  the  invasion  of  China,  they  would 
not  have  agreed  to  such  an  arrangement  as  this  —  an  arrangement  which 
guaranteed  notbmg  except  leisure  for  the  mobilisation  of.  a  strong  Chinese  army. 
It  had,  indeed,  become  phtin  to  the  Japanese  commanders,  after  nx  monl^  of 
operations  in  the  peninsula,  that  the  wisest  course  for  them  was  to  arrange  a 
satisfactory  peace. 

The  second  force  pnt  in  the  field  by  China  is  estimated  by  the  Jt  s^iiits  and 
the  Japanese  at  21>U,0U0  men  and  at  51,000  by  Korean  history.  Probably  tlic 
truth  lies  midway  between  the  two  extremes.  This  powerful  anny  moved 
across  Manchuria  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  hurled  itself  against  Pyoug-yang 
during  the  first  week  ol  February,  1603«  Die  Japanese  garriskm  at  that  place 
cannot  have  greatly  eoDceeded  twenty  thousand  men,  for  nearfy  one-half  of  its 
original  number  had  been  detached  to  hold  a  line  of  forte  guarding  tiie  oommu- 
nications  with  Seoul.  Neither  Chinese  nor  Japanese  history  comments  on  the 
instructive  fact  that  the  arrival  of  this  army  unflcr  the  walls  of  Pyong-yang  was 
China's  answer  to  her  envoy's  promise  of  a  satislactory  peace,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  discredit  attached  to  Chen  Weiching  for  th<»  fiocopt  ion  he  had  practised ; 
his  competence  as  a  negotiator  was  subsequently  admiLLed  without  cavil.  The 
ChineiM,  though  their  swords  were  much  uiferior  to  the  Japanese  weapon, 
possessed  great  superiority  in  field  artilleiy  and  cavalry,  as  well  as  in  the  fact 
that  their  troopers  wore  iron  mail  which  defied  the  keenest  blade.  Thus,  after 
a  severe  fight  which  cost  the  Japanese  twenty-three  hundred  men,  they  had  te» 
evacuate  Pyong-yang  and  retreat  towards  Seoul,  the  army  under  Kato  Kiyomasa 
retiring  at  the  same  time  from  the  northeast  and  fighting  its  way  back  to  the 
central  route.  Orders  were  then  issued  by  the  commander-in-chief,  Ukita,  for 
the  whole  of  the  Japanese  forces  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula  to  concentrate  in 
Seoul,  but  Koliayakawa,  one  of  Hideyoshi's  most  trusted  generals,  whose  name 
has  occurred  more  than  once  in  these  annals,  conducted  a  splendid  covering 
movement  at  a  place  a  few  miles  northward  of  Seoul,  the  result  of  whieh  was 
that  the  Chinese  fled  in  haste  over  the  lnjin,  losing  ten  thousand  men  in  their 
retreat. 

But,  though  the  Japanese  had  thus  shitken  off  the  pursuit,  it  %vas  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  in  occupation  of  Seoul.  The  conditions  exi=ting  there  were 
shocking.  Widcispread  famine  menaced,  with  its  usual  coneoinitant,  pesti- 
lence. According  to  Korean  history,  the  streets  of  the  city  and  the  roads  in  the 
suburbs  were  piled  with  corpses  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  above  the  walL  Tki 
Japanese,  therefore,  made  proposals  of  peace,  and  the  Chmese  agreed,  on 
condition  that  the  Japanese  gave  up  two  Korean  princes  hdd  captive  by  them, 
and  retired  to  the  soutii  coast  of  the  peninsula.  ..These. teems  "v^^j^^^pj^, 
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and  on  M&y  9$  1593,  tlukt  is  to  Bay,  360  days  afler  the  landing  of  the  invadem' 

van  at  Fusan,  the  evacuation  of  the  Korean  capital  took  phwf^.  The  Chinese 
commanders  showed  great  lack  of  enterprise.  Thoy  fnilrd  to  utilize  thn  situa- 
tion, and  in  October  of  the  same  year  they  withdrew  from  the  peninsula  all 
their  troops  except  tctn  thousand  men.  Negotiations  for  permanent  peace 
now  commenced  between  the  Governments  of  Japan  and  China,  but  while  the 
pourpaHerg  were  in  progress  the  most  sanguinaiy  mddsiit  of  tho  wbolo  war  took 
place.  During  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  a  Japanese  attack  had  been  beaten 
back  from  Chinju,  which  was  reckoned  the  strongest  fortress  in  Korea.  Hide- 
yoshi  now  ordered  that  the  Japanese  troops,  before  sailing  for  home,  should 
rehabilitate  their  reputation  by  capturing  this  place,  where  the  Koreans  had 
mustered  a  strong  army.  The  order  was  obeyed.  Continuous  assaults  were 
delivered  against  the  fortress  during  tlie  space  of  nine  days,  and  when  it  pnsspd 
into  Japanese  posseK«tion  the  Koreans  are  said  to  have  lost  between  sixty  and 
seventy  thousand  men  and  the  casualties  on  the  Japanese  side  must  have  been 
afattost  asnunmas. 

THE  NEGOTIATIONS 

After  the  fall  of  Chinju,  all  the  Japanese  troops,  with  the  texoeption  of 

KonLshi's  corps,  were  v.ithdrawn  from  Kr>reri,  and  thp  Japanese  confined  their 
operations  to  holding  a  cordon  of  twelve  fortified  camps  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  }jeninsula.  These  camps  were  nothing  more  th;m  I'lnfTs  overlook- 
ing the  sea  on  the  south,  and  protected  on  the  land  side  by  moats  and  earth- 
works. The  action  at  Chinju  had  created  some  suspicion  as  to  the  integrity  of 
Japan's  designs,  but  mainly  through  the  persistenoe  and  taet  of  the  Chinese 
envoy,  Chen  Welching,  terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  on  October  21,  1506,  a 
Chinese  mission  reached  Japan  and  proceeded  to  Osaka.  The  island  had  just 
then  been  visited  by  a  series  of  uniquely  disastrous  earthquakes,  which  had 
either  overthro^Ti  or  rendered  uninhabital^Ie  all  the  great  edifices  in  and  around 
Kyoto.  One  corner  of  Osaka  Cn^tlf  alone  remained  intact,  and  thrrr  the  mis- 
sion was  received.  Hideyoshi  rcluscd  to  give  audience  to  the  Korean  members 
of  the  mission,  and  welcomed  the  Chinese  members  only,  from  whom  he  expected 
to  receive  a  document  placing  him  on  a  royal  pinnacle  at  least  as  high  as  that 
occupied  bj  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  document  aetually  trsnonitted  to 
hhn  was  of  a  veiy  different  significance  aa  the  following  extract  shows: 

The  Emperor,  who  respects  and  obeys  heaven  and  is  favoured  by  Providence,  commands 
that  he  be  honoured  and  loved  wherever  tbo  heavens  overhaiig  and  the  earth  upbews.  The 
Imperial  command  is  universal;  even  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  ocean  where  the  sun  rises,  there 

are  none  who  do  not  oV)ey  it.  In  ancient  tinic*s  our  Imperial  ancestor^  ln-t i  ft  t in  ir  favours 
on  many  lands:  the  Tortoise  Knots  and  the  Dra^m  Wnting  wore  sent  to  the  limits  of  far 
Japan;  the  prvee  alabaster  and  the  great-^eal  dianicter  were  granted  to  the  monarclw  of  the 
sUDmi.Ksive  emintr\'  Tfifrenfter  camo  hillowy  times  when  communications  were  in' r  nnpted, 
but  an  auspiciuus  opportunity  has  now  arrived  when  it  has  pleased  us  apain  to  addre.^f,  you. 
You,  Toyotomi  Taira  Hideyoshi.  having  establMhed  an  Island  kingdom  and  knowing  t)ic 
rrv('rrT"  <'  f?M'>  to  the  (Central  Lann,  sent  to  the  west  an  envoy,  nnd  with  ^hidness  and  ;ilTetti<)n 
offered  y<jur  allegiance.  On  the  north  you  knock<!d  at  the  barrier  of  ten  thousand  H,  and 
earawdy  requested  to  be  admitted  within  our  dominioDi*  Your  mind  is  already  confirmed 
in  reverent  t-uliinissivrnc^ss.  How  can  wc  grudge  our  favour  to  so  great  meekness?  We  do, 
therefore,  spetially  invent  you  witli  the  dignity  of  "King  of  Japan,  and  to  that  intent  issue 
this  otir  commission.  Trmmire  it  careftllqr.  .  As  a  mturk  of  our  special  favour  towards  you, 
we  send  you  over  the  sea  a  robe  and  crown  contained  in  a  costly  case,  so  that  you  may  follow 
our  ancient  custom  as  respects  dress.  Faithfully  defend  the  frontier  of  our  empire;  let  it  be 
your  study  to  act  worthily  of  your  position  as  our  minister;  practice  moderation  and  self- 
restraint;  cherish  i^atitude  for  the  Imperial  favour  so  hountifuUy  bestowed  upon  vou;  chaage 
not  your  Stldity;  oe  humbly  guided  bv  our  admonitions;  contnrae  ahrajra  to  kilow  oiir  iap 
•truetiooa.' 

pitted  by  W.  Dcning  ia  A  New  Life  of  Uideyoehi.]        Digrtized  by  Google 
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Hideyoshi  had  already  donned  the  robe  and  crown  mentioned  in  the  above 
despatclij  his  belief  bemg  tiiaL  liicy  represented  his  investiture  as  sovereigii 
of  Ming.  Qnteftniiiigtlieinilli^lietonoiEtiieiD^^ 
ground  in  a  fit  of  ungovemable  wiatli  at  the  arrogance  of  the  CDiittese  JSmperor's 
tone.  It  had  never  been  disUnctly  explained  how  this  extraordinary  mis- 
understanding arose,  but  the  most  credible  solution  of  the  problem  is  that 
Nait5,  baron  of  Tamba,  who  had  proceeded  to  Pfkirtp;  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating peace,  w;is  so  overawed  by  the  majesty  and  ni:iLnidicence  of  the  C'hinese 
Court  that,  instead  of  demanding  Hideyoshi's  investiture  as  monarch  of  China, 
he  stated  that  nothing  was  needed  except  China's  formal  acknowledgement  of 
the  kwampaku's  real  rank.  Hideyoshi,  in  his  natural  anger,  ordered  the  Chinese 
ambasaadoTB  to  be  diamissed  vHhout  any  written  answer  and  without  any  of 
the  pHa  usual  on  such  ocoaaioiui  according  to  the  diplomatie  custom  of  the 
Qnent. 

He  was,  however,  induced  not  to  prosecute  his  quarrel  with  tlie  Middle 
Kingdom,  and  be  turned  his  anger  entirely  against  Korea.  Accordingly,  on 
March  19,  1597,  nine  fresh  corps  were  mobilized  for  oversea  service,  and  these 
being  thrown  into  Korea,  brought  the  Japanese  forces  in  that  country  to  a  total 
of  141,000  men.  But  the  campaign  was  not  at  first  resumed  with  activity 
proportionate  to  this  great  anny.  The  Japanese  commanders  seem  to  have 
waited  for  Bome  ptacti^  assurances  that  the  command  of  the  sea  wonld  not  be 
Bgfim  wrested  from  them;  a  natural  precaution  seeing  that,  after  five  years' 
war,  Korea  herself  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  make  any  contributions  to  the 
comndssariat  of  the  invaders.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that,  on  this  ocra- 
sion,  the  Jnpnnese  victories  at  sea  were  as  signal  as  their  defeats  had  been  in 
1592.  The  Korean  navy  comprised  the  same  vessels  which  were  supposed  to 
have  proved  so  formidable  five  years  previously,  but  the  Japanese  naval  archi- 
tects had  risen  to  the  level  of  the  occasion,  and  the  Korean  fleet  was  well-nigh 
annihilated. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chinese  had  sent  a  powerful  army  to  southern  Korea,  and 
against  these  fresh  forces  the  Japanese  attacks  were  directed.  Everywhere  the 

invaders  were  victorious,  and  very  soon  the  three  southern  provinces  of  the 
peninsula  had  been  captured.  No  actual  reverse  was  met  with  throughout, 
but  an  indecisive  victory  near  Chiksan,  in  the  north  of  the  metropolitan  province, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  establish  themselves  in  S(>oul  before 
the  advent  of  winter,  and  they  therefore  judged  it  advisable  to  retire  to  theu: 
seaboard  chain  of  entrenched  camps.  Early  in  1598,  a  fresh  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  reached  Seoul  from  China,  and  for  a  moment  the  situation  seemed 
to  threaten  disaster  for  the  Japanese.  Their  strategy  and  desperate  valour 
proved  invincible,  however,  and  the  Kagoshima  wmtn-ai  won,  on  October  30, 
1598,  a  victory  so  signal  that  the  ears  and  no^es  of  thirfy-^pvf  n  thousand 
Chinese  heads  were  sent  to  Japan  and  buried  under  a  tumulus  netir  the  temple 
of  Daibutsu  in  Ky6to,  where  this  terrible  record,  called  Mimizuka  (Mound  of 
Ears),  may  be  seen  to-day. 

Just  about  this  time,  intdligenoe  of  the  death  of  Hideyoshi  reached  the 
Japanese  commanders  in  Korea,  and  immediately  an  armistice  was  arranged. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  invading  forces  followed,  not  without  some  serious 
difficulties,  and  thus  the  six  yenrs^  campaign  ternunated  without  any  direct 
results  except  an  immense  loss  of  life  and  treasure  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  to  a  state  of  desolation.    It  has  been  repentedly  plonded 

that  the  ravages  wrought  by  Hideyoshi's  armies  during  this  war  amply  account 
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for  the  wholly  unprogressive  state  into  which  Korea  thenceforth  fell.  But  to 
conclude  that  a  nation  could  be  reduced  by  a  six-years'  war  to  three  centuries  of 
hopelessness  and  helplessness  is  to  credit  that  nation  with  a  very  small  measure 
of  resiUent  capacity. 

INDIRECT  RESULTS 

The  war  was  not  altogether  without  indirect  results  of  some  value  to  Japan. 
Among  these  may  be  cited  the  fact  that,  a  few  decades  later,  when  the  Tsing 
dynasty  destroyed  the  Ming  in  China,  subjugated  Korea,  and  assxmied  a  position 
analogous  to  that  previously  held  by  the  Yuan,  no  attempt  was  made  to  defy 
Japan.  The  memory  of  her  soldiers'  achievements  on  the  Korean  battle-fields 
sufficed  to  protect  her  against  foreign  aggression.  Another  material  result 
was  that,  in  compliance  with  Hideyoshi's  orders,  the  returning  Japanese  generals 
brought  back  many  Korean  art-artisans  who  contributed  largely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ceramic  industry.  On  no  less  than  seven  different  kinds  of  now 
well-known  porcelain  and  pottery  in  Japan  did  these  experts  exercise  marked 
influence,  and  their  efforts  were  specially  timely  in  view  of  the  great  vogue  then 
enjoyed  by  all  utensils  used  in  connexion  with  the  tea  ceremonial.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  these  Korean  artisans  showed  any  superiority  to  the 
Japanese  as  artists.  The  improvements  they  introduced  were  almost  entirely 
of  a  technical  character.  Another  benefit  derived  by  Japan  from  her  contact 
with  Korea  at  this  time  was  the  introduction  of  movable  type.  Up  to  this  time 
the  art  of  printing  had  been  in  a  very  primitive  condition  in  Japan,  and  the  first 
book  printed  with  movable  type  made  its  appearance  in  the  Bunroku  era 
(1592-1595). 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 
THE  MOMO-YAMA  EPOCH 

MOMO-YAMA 

The  epochs  of  Japanese  historj'  from  the  eighth  century  until  the  fall  of  the 
Ashikaga  shdgunate  are  generally  diviciod  into  the  Nara,  the  Heian,  the  Kama- 
kura,  the  Muromachi,  and  the  Higashi-yama.  To  these  has  now  to  be  added 
the  Morao-yama  (Peach  Hill),  a  term  derived  from  the  name  of  a  palatial  resi- 
dence built  by  Hidcyoshi  in  the  Fushimi  suburb  of  Kyoto.  The  project  was 
conceived  in  1593,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  course  of  the  Korean  campaign, 
and  the  business  of  collecting  materials  was  managed  on  such  a  colossal  scale 
that  the  foundations  could  be  laid  by  September  in  the  same  year.  Two 
months  sufficed  not  only  to  construct  a  mansion  of  extraordinary  magnificence 
and  most  elaborate  interior  decoration,  but  also  to  surround  it  with  a  spacious 
park  presenting  all  the  choicest  features  of  Japanese  landscape  gardens.  The 
annals  state  that  fifty  thousand  men  were  engaged  on  the  work,  and  the  assertion 
ceases  to  seem  extravagant  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  task  and  the 
singularly  brief  period  devoted  to  its  completion.  It  was  Hideyoshi's  foible  to 
surpass  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  alike  in  the  magnitude  of  his 
designs  and  in  the  celerity  of  their  achievement.  Even  his  pastimes  were 
conceived  on  the  same  stupendous  scale.  Thus,  in  1594,  at  the  very  time  when 
his  armies  in  Korea  were  conducting  an  oversea  campaign  of  unprecedented 
magnitude,  he  planned  a  flower-vnevsing  f6te  which  will  live  in  the  pages  of 
history  as  more  sumptuous  and  more  magnificent  than  the  hitherto  unrivalled 
festivities  of  Yoshimasa.  The  places  visited  were  the  cherr>'-clad  hills  of 
Yoshino  and  the  venerable  monastery  of  KOya,  and  some  idea  of  the  scale 
of  the  f6te  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  to  a  shrine  on  Koya-san,  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  Hideyoshi  presented  a  sum  equivalent  to  £14,000 
or  568,000. 
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Still  more  lavish  was  a  party  organized  four  years  later  to  visit  the  cIk  rry 
blossoms  at  Daigo  in  the  suburbs  of  Kyoto.  This  involved  the  rebuilding  of  a 
large  Buddhist  temple  (Sambo-in)  to  accommodate  Hideyoehi  and  his  party 
as  a  temporary  reetlng-plaoe,  and  involved  also  the  complete  endoeing  of  the 
roads  from  Momo-yama  to  Daigo,  as  mXL  as  of  a  wide  space  surrounding  the 
slopes  of  the  cherry-clad  hills,  with  fences  festooned  in  silk  curtains«  Numerous 
tea  pavilions  were  erected,  and  Hideyoshi,  having  sent  home  all  his  male  guests 
ai  1  ;itt(  ri  l  ints,  remained  himself  among  a  multitude  of  gorgeously  apparelled 
ladies,  and  passed  from  pavilion  to  pavilion,  listening  to  music,  witnessing 
dancing,  and  viewing  works  of  art. 


HIDEYOSHI'S  FAMILY 

A  conspicuous  figure  at  the  Daigo  fftte  was  Hideyori,  the  five-yeai>old  son 
of  Hideyoshi.  Fate  treated  Hideyoshi  harshly  in  the  matter  of  a  successor. 

His  younger  brother,  Hidcnaga,  perished  on  the  threshold  of  a  career  that 

promised  to  be  illustrious ;  his  infant  son,  Tsurumatsu,  passed  away  in  September, 
1591,  and  Hideyoshi,  being  then  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  saw  little  prospect  of 
becoming  again  a  father.  He  therefore  adopted  his  nephew,  Hidet^ugu,  cedmg 
to  hira  the  office  of  regent  {kwampaku),  and  thus  himself  taking  the  title  of 
Taiko,  which  by  usage  attached  to  an  ex-regent.^  Hidetsugu,  then  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  had  literary  gifts  and  polite  accomplishments  much  above  the 
average.  But  traditions —  of  somewhat  doubtful  veracity,  it  must  be  admitted 
—  attributed  to  him  an  iwhiimftti  love  of  taking  life,  and  tell  of  the  indulgence  of 
that  mood  in  shocking  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  if  credence  be  due  to  these 
tales,  it  seems  strange  that  they  were  not  ineluded  in  the  accusations  preferred 
finally  against  Hidetsugu  by  the  Tailed,  when  the  former's  overthrow  became 
advisable  in  the  latter's  eyes.  For  it  did  so  become.  Within  less  than  two  years 
oi  iiuictsugu's  elevation  to  the  post  of  regent,  another  son  was  bom  to  Hide- 
yoshi by  the  same  lady,  Yodo,  the  demke  of  whose  child,  Tsurumatsu,  bad 
caused  Hideyoshi  to  despair  of  being  succeeded  by  an  heir  of  his  own  lineage. 
A  niece  of  Oda  Nobunaga,  this  lady  was  the  ddest  of  three  daughters  whose 
mother  shared  the  suicide  of  iier  husband,  the  great  genomt,  Shibata  Katsuiye. 
Hideyoshi  placed  her  among  his  consorts,  bestowing  upon  her  the  castle  of 
Yodo,  hence  hw  nninc,  Yodogimi.  Her  rare  beauty  cnj^tivated  the  veteran 
statesman  and  soldier,  and  won  for  her  suggestions  a  measure  of  deference  which 
they  did  not  intrinsically  deserve.  Soon  the  court  became  divided  into  two 
cliques,  distinguished  as  the  "civil"  and  the  "military."  At  the  head  of  the 
latter  stood  I^eyoehi's  wife,  Yae,  a  hidy  gifted  with  large  discernment,  who 
had  shared  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  husband's  fortunes,  and  acted  as  his  shrewd 
and  loyal  adviser  on  many  occasions.  With  her  were  KM  Kiyomasa  and 
other  generals  and  nobles  of  distinction.  The  civil  party  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  lady  Yodo,  and  among  its  followers  was  Ishida  Katsushige,  to  whom 
chiefly  the  ultimate  catastrophe  is  '  ttrihuted  by  history. 

The  birth  of  Hideyori  on  August  29,  1593,  immediately  actuated  the  dissen- 
sions among  these  two  chques.  Isliidu  Katsushige,  acting  m  liideyori's  interests, 
set  himself  to  convince  the  Tatk6  that  Hidetsugu  harboured  treacherous  designs, 
and  Hideyoshi,  too  readily  allowing  himself  to  credit  tales  which  promised  to 
lemove  the  one  obstacle  to  his  son's  suceesaon,  ordered  Hidetsugu  to  commit 
suicide,  and  at  the  same  time  (August  8,  1595),  sentenced  his  concubines  to  be 
p  It  ia  by  this  title,  *'  TtikS,"  that  Hideyoshi  is  most  frequently  spoken  of  iaJpiftMyf^  ^ 
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executed  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  Sanj5.  Their  heads,  together  with  that 
of  Hidetsugu  himself,  were  buried  in  the  same  grave,  over  which  was  set  a  tablet 
bearing  the  inscription,  "Tomb  of  the  Traitor,  Hidetsugu."  To  this  day, 
historians  remain  uncertain  as  to  Hidetsugu's  guilt.  If  the  evidence  sufficed 
to  convict  him,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  The 
Taiko  was  not  by  nature  a  cruel  man.  Occasionally  fits  of  passion  betrayed 
him  to  deeds  of  great  violence.  Thus,  on  one  occasion  he  ordered  the  crucifixion 
of  twenty  youths  whose  sole  offence  consisted  in  scribbling  on  the  gate-posts 
of  the  Juraku  palace.  But  in  cold  blood  he  always  showed  himself  forebearing, 
and  letters  written  by  his  own  hand  to  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  others  disclose 
an  affectionate  and  sympathetic  disposition.  It  would  be  unjust  to  assume 
that  without  full  testimony  such  a  man  sentenced  a  whole  family  of  his  own 
relatives  to  be  executed. 

HIDEYOSnrS  DEATH 

A  few  months  after  the  Daigo  fdte,  Hideyoshi  was  overtaken  by  mortal 
sickness.    His  last  days  were  tormented  by  the  thought  that  all  his  skill  as  an 
organizer  and  all  his  power  as  a  ruler  were  incompetent  to  devise  a  system  such 
as  would  secure  the  succession  to  his  child.    In  June,  1596,  he  had  procured  the 
investiture  of  Hidcyori,  then  three  years  old,  with  the  title  of  regent,  and  when, 
just  two  years  later,  his  own  sickness  began  to  develop  alarming  features,  he 
resolved  to  place  all  his  trust 
in  leyasu.   After  much  thought 
three  boards  were  ordered  to 
be   formed:   one   consiste<l  of 
five  "senior  ministers"  {daird), 
its  personnel  being  Tokugawa 
leyasu,  Mori  Terumoto,  Ukita 
Hideiye,  Maeda  Toshiiye,  and 
Uesugi  Kagekatsu.  By  these  five 
statesmen  the  great  affairs  of 
the  empire  were  to  be  managed. 
The  second  board  was  formed 
with  throe  nobles  of  lesser  note. 
They  were  designated  the  "mid- 
dle  ministers"  (chiiro),  whose 
duty  was  to  arbitrate  between 
the  board  of  senior  ministers  and 
the  third  board,  namely  that  of 
five  "administrators"  (bugyo). 
This  third  board  had  been  orig-  Maeda  to«hiit» 

inally  organized  by  Hideyoshi 

in  1585,  but  it  had  not,  of  course,  been  associated  with  the  other  two  boards 
which  came  into  existence  after  Hideyoshi's  death,  though  its  personnel  and  its 
functions  ri^mained  throughout  the  same  as  they  had  been  originally.  Again 
and  again,  with  almost  pitiable  iteration,  the  Tnikd  conjured  the  thirteen  nobles 
forming  these  boards  to  protect  Hideyori  and  to  ensure  to  him  the  heirship  of 
his  father's  great  fortunes.  Each  was  required  to  subscribe  a  WTitten  oath  of 
eight  articles : — 

(1)    That  they  would  serve  Hideyori  with  the  same  single-minded  loyalty  they  had 
shown  to  his  father. 
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(2)  Hunt  tl»  rulcfl  of  Hideyoshi's  bouse  ware  not  to  be  dtenid;  and  that  if,  in  the  a«lDiiD> 

I^tration  of  public  affairs,  tlic  uw  hiu/i/d  wore  un  i!  1*  (n  iletorniino  a  course  of  action,  they 
Bbould  consult  Hidevori  througli  leyasu  and  Tosiiuej  or,  if  uwxaisary  before  taking  action, 
the  Empernr  was  to  DO  consulted. 

(3)  Tluit  there  were  to  be  no  fart  inns  nmrmg  tlwin^peWOaalconaidegatioOB  Mill  pMtuditJ 
of  every  kind  b{*ing  excluded  froia  their  councils, 

(4)  That  they  must  endeavour  to  work  togefhAr  in  the  djadnige  of  thdr  dtitiee,  nip* 
preesing  all  petty  jealousies  and  differences. 

(5)  That,  in  settling  matters,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  usually  to  be  followed,  but. 
at  t  ho  same  time,  if  the  opinion  of  the  minority  showt'^J  no  sipi  of  being  dictated  by  personal 
intereeta,  it  sfaoold  bo  duly  oonaidered^  That  without  permiasioa  from  Hid«yori  no  adaiia* 
istrator  should  dispose  of  any  of  his  (the  administrntor^s)  territory  to  another  person. 

(6)  Tliat  all  at  counts  wore  to  be  kept  in  a  manner  above  suspicion;  that  there  were 
to  be  no  irregulariticH  and  no  pursuing  of  personal  interests;  that  no  questions  concernine 
landed  estates  should  be  de^lt  with  durmg  tne  minority  of  Hideyori;  that  no  pctitJous  should 
be  prnscntcd  to  him,  and  tlial  Icyasu  himself  would  neiilior  ask  for  chanK<'^  to  l>o  made  in 
the  matter  of  land-owuerbhip  nor  accept  any  gift  of  land  from  Hideyori  during  the  latter'a 
minority. 

(7)  That  whatever  Hideyori  desired  to  have  kept  secret,  whether  connected  with  hie 
private  hfe  or  with  the  Government,  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  leak  out. 

(S)  That  if  any  of  the  administrators  or  their  subordinates  found  that  they  had  unwit- 
tingly acted  Gontrui^  to  orders,  they  should  at  ouoe  refMurt  the  fact  to  their  superiors,  who 
would  then  deal  lenient:^  with  them* 

The  above  document  was  solemnly  endorsed,  the  gods  being  called  upon 
to  punish  any  one  violating  its  provisions.  It  was  further  ordered  that  Hide- 
tada,  son  of  leyasii,  sliould  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Hideyori;  that 
leyasu,  residing  in  the  Fusliimi  palace,  should  art  as  regent  until  Hideyori 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  that  Maetia  Tushiiye,  governing  the  castle  of 
Osaka,  should  act  as  guardian  of  Hideyori.  It  is  recorded  by  some  historians 
that  the  taikd  conferred  on  leyasu  discretionaiy  power  in  the  matter  of  Hide* 
yori's  succession,  authorizing  the  Tokugawa  baron  to  be  guided  by  his  own 
estimate  of  Hideyori 's  chnrn  f  t  f  r  ;t  s-  to  whether  the  latter  might  be  safely  trusted 
to  discliarge  the  high  duties  that  ^\  (luld  devolve  on  him  when  he  reached  his 
majority.  But  the  truth  of  tliis  allegation  is  open  to  doubt.  It  may  well  have 
been  invented,  subseriuently,  by  apologists  for  the  line  adopted  by  Icyjiau. 
Hideyoshi  died  ou  September  18,  lo98.  His  last  thoughts  were  directed  to  the 
troops  in  Korea,  He  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  Asano  Nagamasa  and  Ishida 
Katsushi^  orders  to  go  in  person  to  the  peninsula,  and  to  provide  that  "the 
spirits  of  onehundred  thousand  Japanese  soldiers  serving  there  should  not  become 
disembodied  in  a  foreign  land."  For  a  time  the  death  of  the  great  statesman 
was  kept  secret,  but  within  three  months  the  newly  created  boards  foimd  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  the  remains  of  Hideyoshi 
were  pubiiely  interred  at  the  shrine  of  Amida-ga-mine,  near  Ilyoto. 

HIDEYOSHI'S  CHARACTER 

In  modem  times  many  distinguished  Japanese  historians  have  undertaken 
to  analyze  Hideyoshi's  character  and  attainments.  They  are  divided  in  their 
estimate  of  his  literary  capacity.   Some  point  to  his  letters,  which,  while  they 

display  a  not  ineonsiderable  familiarity  with  Chinese  ideographs,  show  also 
some  flagrant  neglect  of  the  uses  of  that  scri|)t.  Others  refer  to  his  alleged  fond- 
ness for  composing  Japanese  poems  and  adduce  a  verseiet  said  to  have  been 
written  by  him  on  his  dcuth-l)etl: 

Ah!  as  the  dew  I  fall, 
As  the  dew  I  vanish. 
E\'cn  Osaka  fortress 
1h  u  dream  wit  bin  a  dream. 
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Tt  is  not  certain,  howover,  that  Hidcyoshi  composed  this  couplet,  and 
probably  the  trutli  i-.  that  his  labours  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  prevented 
him  from  pa^  mg  iiiore  than  transitory  attention  to  literature.  But  there  can 
be  no  question  that  he  possessed  an  almost  maryellous  power  of  reading  charac- 
ter»  and  that  in  devising  the  best  exit  from  serious  (filemmaB  sad  the  wisest 
means  of  utitiung  great  occasions,  he  has  had  few  equals  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  knew  well,  also,  how  to  employ  pomp  and  circumstance  and  when  to 
dispense  with  all  formalities.  Above  all,  in  his  choice  of  agents  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  trammf  tied  by  questions  of  birth  or  lineage,  but  chose  his  officers 
solely  for  the  sake  ot  their  ability  and  attainments,  and  neither  tradition  nor 
(x}nvention  had  any  influence  on  the  appointments  he  made.  He  was  passionate 
but  not  resentful,  and  he  possessed  the  noble  quality  of  not  shrinking  from  con- 
fesBiim  of  error.  .  As  for  his  military  genitis  and  his  stateerafti  it  is  only  neeessary 
to  oonsider  his  aduevem^btB.-  They  entitle  him  to  stand  in  the  yery  front  of 
the  world's  giteatest  men.  Taming  to  his  legislation,  w«  find  much  that  illuA* 
trates  the  ethics  of  the  time.  It  was  in  1585  that  be  twrganized  the  board  of  five 
adnniii^tnitors,  and  the  gist  of  the  regulations  issued  in  the  foUowing  year  for 
their  guidance  was  as  follows^ 

(1)  No  f  tilxjnIiiKito  .sIkiII  leave  Km  liegc  lord  withoilt  the  lattcr'fl  pennuWtfli  UOF  flluJI 
anyone  give  cmpluymeat  to  a  violator  of  this  rule. 

(2)  Ftonera  moBt  remain     tile  land  a8D|^«d  to  ihem  and 

On  the  other  hand,  landowners  should  visit  their  tenants  and  should  investigate  in  comi)any 
with  the  lilt  tor  the  actual  amount  of  the  harvest  reaped.  One-third  of  thu)  should  be  icit 
t6  the  fanner  and  two-thirds  should      to  the  owner  of  the  land. 

(3)  if  owing  to  natural  calamity  the  harvest  be  less  than  two  biii^hels  per  am-o,  the  whole  of 
the  yield  shall  go  to  the  fjirmcr.  But  if  the  hurvest  exceed  that  iigure,  it  Khali  be  divided  in 
the  proportions  indicated  in  (2). 

(4)  No  farmer  ahall  move  away  from  his  holding  to  avoid  the  land-tax  or  to  escape 
forced  labour.  Anyone  harbourmg  a  violator  of  this  xule  sliall  expose  to  puniahiueni  uot 
Onl^'  hiins<'lf  hill  alxi  the  inh.il>ii  aiits  of  the  entire  villai^e  where  he  resides. 

(6)  The  lord  of  a  fief  must  issue  such  instructions  as  shall  guarantee  his  agricultural 
▼aasab  against  trouble  or  annoyance,  and  diall  himself  inveetigate  local'  nffisiwi  mnlifmd  cl 
en t  rust  in  g  t  hat  duty  to  a  substitute.  Landowners  who  issue  unreasonable  orders  to  fannera 
shall  be  punished. 

(6)  In  calculating  cubic  contents,  the  regulated  unit  ot  measure  shall  be  used,  and  two 
per  cent,  shall  be  the  maximtnu  allowance  for  .shortage. 

(7)  Embankments  injured  by  Uuodii  and  otht?r  mischief  wrought  by  natural  calamities 
must  be  repaired  diu-ing  the  first  month  of  the  year  when  agriculturists  are  .it  leisure.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  damage  which  exceeds  the  farmers'  capaeity  to  repair,  the  la<!ts  should 
be  reported  to  the  iaiko  who  will  grant  necessary  asaistanoe. 

There  follow  vnriou??  f^uniptuary  regulations.    We  have  next  a  series  of  in- 
teresting instructions  known  as  "wall -writings"  of  the  castle  of  Osaka: — 

(1)  Intermarriages  between  daimyo's  famiUes  require  the  previous  consent  of  the  Taiks. 

(2)  Nerther  daimyd  nor  nkdmyd  is  jxirmitted  to  enter  into  secret  engagements  or  to 
exchange  written  oaths,  or  to  ^jive  or  take  hostage.s. 

(3)  In  a  quarrel  the  one  who  forebears  shall  be  recognized  as  .having  reason. 

(4)  No  man,  whatever  his  income,  should  keep  a  large  ntmiber  of  ocmeubines. 

(5)  The  amount  of  sake  imbibe<l  should  he  lirnifed  to  one's  eapaeify. 

<6)  The  use  of  sedan-chairs  shall  be  confined  to  Xeyasu,  Tcmluie,  Kugekatsu,  Terumoto^ 
Takakage,  the  einu  t  nobles,  and  hi^  priests.  Even  a  daimyo^  when  young,  should  ride 
on  horseback.  Those  over  fif'y  yars  of  ace  mny  use  a  scdan-cnair  \vti(>n  they  have  to  travel 
a  distance  of  over  one  ri  {two  aiui  a  half  mile^s).    I'riests  are  exempted  from  this  veto. 

Yery  interesting,  too,  is  the  Taikd  ShiJamoku,  consisting  of  seventy-three 
articles,  of  which, thirteen  are  translated  as  follows;—  i  ^ 

(1)   Free  yourself  from  the  thraldom  of  purioiL  <  ^  ■ 

(2;    Avoid  heavy  driukiug.       ■  .  '  .  •  j 

(3)  Be  on  your  guard  against  women. 

(4)  Be  not  contentious  or  dieputattoua.  '      '    ''' ^ 
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(5)  Rue  early. 

(6)  Beware  of  practical  iokea. 

(7)  Thiiik  of  your  own  future. 

(8)  Do  not  t  ire  of  thinoB. 

(9)  Beware  of  thougbtlMS  people. 

(10)  Beware  of  fire. 

(11)  Stand  in  awe  of  the  law. 

(12)  Set  up  fences  in  your  hoarto  against  wandering  or  eztravagaat  t-hQ'^glrtff- 

(13)  Hold  nobody  in  contempt. 

The  sumptuary  rules  referred  to  above  were  that,  so  far  as  a  man's  means 
perxiutted,  all  garments  except  those  worn  in  winter  should  be  lined  with  silk, 
and  that  tiik  eaoi^tion  did  not  apply,  to  the  membere  oi  the  Toyotonu  fomily  — 
a  strange  pioviaian  showing  that  Hideiyoshi  did  not  expect  his  own  kith  and  kin 
to  set  an  eaounple  of  economy,  however  desirable  that  virtue  might  be  in  the 
case  of  society  at  large.  Further,  it  was  provided  that  no  wadded  garment 
should  be  worn  after  the  Ist  of  April— corresponding  to  about  the  1st  of  May 
in  the  Gregorian  calendar;  that  pantaloons  anr!  ^ocks  must  not  bo  lined;  that 
men  of  inferior  position  must  nut  wear  leather  socks,  and  that  samurai  must  use 
only  half-foot  sandals,  a  specially  inexpensive  kind  of  footgear.  Finally,  no 
one  was  permitted  to  employ  a  crest  composed  with  the  chrysanthemum  and 
tiie  PauXoumia  tmpendUs  unless  specially  permitted  by  the  TaHsSf  who  used  this 
design  himself,  though  originally  it  was  limited  to  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
family.  So  strict  was  this  injunction  that  even  in  the  case  of  renovating  a 
{^urment  which  carried  the  kiku-kiri  crest  by  permission,  the  badge  might  not 
be  repeated  on  the  restored  garment.  Supplementary  regulations  enjoined 
members  of  the  priesthood,  whether  Buddhist  or  Shinto,  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  literature  and  science,  and  to  practise  what  they  preached. 
Moreover,  men  of  small  means  were  urged  not  to  keep  more  than  one  concubine, 
and  to  assign  for  even  this  one  a  separate  house.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  that 
anyone  should  go  about  with  face  concealed,  a  custom  which  had  prevailed 
laigely  in  previous  eras. 

MOTIVES  OF  LBOISLATION 

The  7th  of  Aiifrii-f ,  1505,  was  the  day  of  the  Hidetsugu  tragedy,  and  the  above 
regulations  and  insUuctions  were  promulgated  for  the  most  part  early  in  Sef>- 
tember  of  the  same  year.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a  connexion.  The  pro- 
vision agamst  secret  alliances  and  unsanetioned  marriages  between  great 
families;  the  veto  against  passing  from  the  service  of  one  feudal  chief  to  that 
of  another  without  special  permission,  and  the  injunction  against  keeping  many 
concubines  were  obviously  inspired  with  the  purpose  of  averting  a  repartition  of 
the  Hidetsugu  catastrophe.  Indirectly,  the  spirit  of  such  legislation  suggests 
that  the  signatories  of  these  laws  —  Takakagc,  Teruinoto,  Toshiiye,  Hidciye,  and 
leyasu  —  attached  some  measure  of  credence  to  the  indictment  of  treason 
preferred  against  Hidetsugu. 

AGRARIAN  LAWS 

The  agrarian  legislation  of  Hideyoshi  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  It 
shows  a  marked  departure  from  the  rlnys  when  the  unit  of  rice  measurement 
was  a  "handful"  and  when  thirty-six  handfuls  made  a  "sheaf,"  the  latter 
being  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  a  ta7i.  In  Ilideyoshi's  system,  all  cubic 
measurements  w  ere  made  by  means  of  a  box  of  accurately  fixed  capacity  — 
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10  go,  which  was  the  tenth  part  of  a  koku  (5.13  bushels)  —  the  allowance  for 
short  measure  was  limlt(Hi  to  two  per  cent.,  and  the  ruk  of  3(>0  Uubo  to  tiie  tan 
(a  quarter  of  an  acre)  uas  changed  to  31X3  Ibuho. 

At  the  same  time  (1583),  land  ssurveyors  {kendttUiJu}  were  appointed  to 
compile  a  map  of  tbe  entire  oountry.  A  similar  step  haid  hm  taken  by  the 
Aflhikaga  tkOfpm,  Yoehiteru,  in  1553,  but  tbe  prooewwadcyptedoiithat  occaska 
were  not  by  any  meaiie  BO  aoourato  Of  aitotific  as  those  prescribed  by  the  TpM^ 
The  latter  entrusted  the  work  of  survey  to  Kazuka  Masaiye,  with  whom  was 
associated  the  best  mathematician  ol  the  era,  Zejobo,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
owing  to  the  minute  measures  pursued  by  these  surveyors  and  to  the  system  of 
taking  two-thirds  of  the  produce  for  the  landlord  bist*  ;ui  of  one-half  or  awn  less, 
and  owing,  hnally,  to  estimating  the  tan  at  300  Lsubo  m»tead  of  at  360  without 
altering  its  taxable  liability,  the  ofhcuii  revenue  derived  from  the  land  through* 
out  the  empire  showed  a  total  increase  of  eight  millidn equivalent  to  about 
jeil,000,000  or  f54,000,000. 

Hkl^oehi  has  been  charged  with  extortion  on  aeeount  of  these  innovations. 
Certainly,  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  system  of  Tenchi  and  that  of 
Tcyotomi.  The  former,  genuinely  socialistic,  divided  the  whole  of  the  land 
throughout  the  empire  in  equal  portions  amonpi:  the  units  of  the  nation,  and 
imposed  a  land-tax  not  in  any  case  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce. 
The  latter,  frankly  feudalistic,  parcelled  out  the  land  into  great  estates  held 
by  feudal  chiefs,  \s  ho  allotted  it  in  small  arcaa  to  farmers  on  condition  that  the 
latter  paid  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  tbe  crops  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  But  in  justice 
to  Huieyoshi,  It  must  be  owned  that  he  did  not  devise  thnsorstem.  Hevaanot 
even  the  oiiginator  of  its  new  methods,  namely,  the.  abbreviation  ill  i&e  Ion  and 
the  esqaansion  of  the  rate.  Both  had  already  been  put  into -practice  by  other 
daimyd.  It  must  further  be  noted  that  Hideyoshi's  era  was  essentially  one  of 
war.  The  outlays  that  he  was  obligofi  to  make  were  enormous  and  perpetual. 
He  becauie  accustomed,  as  did  his  contemporary  barons,  to  look  litxiitly  at  va^t 
expenditure.  Not  otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that,  \\  it  liin  tlie  brief 
period  of  eleven  years,  he  undertook  and  completed  five  great  works  involving 
enormous  cost.  These  works  were  the  Osaka  Castle,  in  1583;  a  palace  lor  the 
retiring  Emperor  Okinwchi,  in  1586;  the  palace  of  Jtunku,  in  1687;  the  Kyoto 
Daibutsu,  in  1586,  and  the  Momo-yama  Palace,  in  1594.  What  som  these  out- 
lays aggregatr  I  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  calculate  accurately,  but  the 
figure  must  have  been  unmcnse.  In  fact,  when  Hideyoshi's  financial  measures 
are  considered,  it  should  always  be  in  the  context  of  his  achieveinants  and  his 
necessities. 

COINS 

Another  important  feature  oS  Hideyoshi's  era  was  the  use  of  coins.  During 
the  tune  of  the  Ashikaga  shflgunate,  two  kinds  of  gold  coins  were  nunted,  and 
botJbi  were  called  after  the  name  of  the  era  when  they  first  went  into  einnkBtion; 

they  were  known  as  the  SMScfUf  kohan  (1428-1429)  and  the  Temhun  koban  (153d* 
1 555) .  But  these  coins  were  so  rare  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
current.  As  tokens  of  exchange,  copper  coinB  were  imported  from  China,  and 
were  known  in  Japan  as  Eiraku-nen,  Eiraku  bemg  the  Japanese  pronunciation 
of  the  Chinese  era,  Yunglo.  These  were  of  pure  metal,  and  side  by  side  with 
them  were  circulated  an  essentially  inferior  iron  coin  struck  in  Japan  and  known 
as  Hto-wn.  Oda  Nobimaga,  appreciating  the  disastrous  effects  produced  by 
such  currency  confusion,  had  planned  remedial  measures  when  death  overtoi» 
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tiim,  and  the  task  thii^  dovolved  upon  Hideyoshi.  Fortunately,  the  produrtion 
of  gold  and  silver  in  Japan  increased  grnatly  fit  this  epocli,  owing  to  th«^  intro- 
duction oi  scientific  metailurpienl  metliods  from  Europe.  The  gohi  ininr's  of 
Sado  and  the  silver  mines  of  Ikuno  quadrupiini  or  quintupled  their  output,  and 

Hideyoshi  cftusod  an  impDeeedbited  quantity  of  gold  and  iUver  eoiiiB  to  be 
fltruek;  the  former  known  as  the  Tenifa  koban  and'  the  TenM  dfran/  and  ^ 

latter  as  the  silver  bu  {ichibn^in)  and  the  lUver  balf-6u  (nishthi/in.) 

Gold  and  silver  thenceforth  became  the  standards  of  valnc,  and  as  th<^  min  - 
at  Sado  and  Ikuno  belonged  to  the  Government,  that  is  to  say,  to  Hideyoshi, 
his  wealth  suddenly  received  a  con«»picuous  increase.  That  he  did  possess 
great  riches  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when,  in  Septeml)er,  1596,  a  terrible 
earthquake  overthrew  Momo-yuma  Ciu«;tle  and  wrecked  all  the  frreat  struct- 
ures referred  to  above,  involving  for  Hideyoshi  a  loss  of  "three  miliion  piece*  of 
gold,"  be  k  described  ae  h«v&g  treated  the  ineident  with  the  ntiboellndiflSerenee, 
merely  directing  that  works  of  reparation  should  be  taken  hi  hmd  forthwith. 
The  records  say  that  Osaka  Caatle,  wfaieh  had  Butfered  seriously  and  been 
tendered  quite  uninhabitable,  was  put  in  order  and  sumptuously  fitted  np 
within  the  short  space  of  six  weeks.  Of  course,  much  of  tlie  re-^ulting  expense 
bad  to  be  honu^  by  the  great  feudatorieBf  but  the  share  of  fiideyoehi  biipf^^f 
cannot  have  been  inconsiderable. 

UTERATURB}  ART.  AND.  OOMMERCE 

'    It  has  ietlready  been  shown  that  hk  spite  of  the  disorder  and  tmrest  wUdi 

marked  the  military  era,  that  era  saw  the  birth  of  a  great  art  mcrrement  under 
the  Ashil^ga  skoguUf  Yoshimasa.   it  has  now  to  be  noted  that  this  movement 

was  rapidly  developed  undrr  th<'  Toikd.  "The  latter  it  was  whose  practical 
genius  did  mn  t  to  popularize  art.  Although  his  early  trnininp;  and  the  occu- 
pations of  his  life  until  a  late  period  were  not  calculated  to  wiueate  eslln  tie  t;i<tr'. 
he  devoted  to  the  cause  of  art  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sovereign  pou*  r 
that  his  great  gifts  as  a  military  leader  and  a  politician  had  brought  him."  His 
earnest  patronage  of  the  tea  ceremonial  involred  the  cultivation  <rf  literature, 
end  although  he  fannself  did  not  excel  in  that  line,  he  did  much  to  promote  the 
taste  for  it  m  others.  In  the  field  of  industrial  art,  however,  his  influence  was 
louch  more  marked.  "  Not  only  did  he  bestow  munificent  allowances  on  skilled 
art  ists  and  art  artisans,  but  also  he  conferred  on  them  distinctions  which  proved 
stron^ipr  incentives  tlian  any  pecuniary  rcnuincration,  and  when  he  btiilt  the 
celchr:  tof]  mansions  of  Juraku  and  Morao-yama,  so  VOft-  were  the  sums  tliat  he 
lavis!i(  (1  on  tiicir  decoration,  and  such  a  certain  passport  to  his  favour  did 
artistic  merit  confer,  that  the  httle  towTi  of  Fushimi  quickly  became  the  art 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  many  of  the  most  iakiiftd  painters,  lacquerers,  metal- 
workers,  and  wood-carvers  within  the  Four  Seas  congregated  there. 

Historians  speak  with^xofound  regret  of  the  dismantling  and  destruction  of 
these  splendid  edifices  a  few  years  after  the  Tmk6*9  death;  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  permanent  possession  of  even  such  monuments  of  applied 
art  could  not  have  benefited  the  country  nearly  ns  much  ns  did  their  destruction. 
For  the  immediate  re^Mlt  was  an  exodus  of  all  the  experts  who,  settlinp;  at  Fushi- 
mi, had  become  famous  for  the  sake  of  their  Momo-yama  work.   They  scattered 

I'  The  o6an  w;i,s  an  ovivl  |)lafe  mcasurintr  7  im  hesby  4,  and  weighiii):  ."r!  oniiccs.  It  contain«*il 
per  ceul.  of  gold  and  2Q  per  ccal.  of  silver.   The  k<^n  vam  ouc-tcnth  of  the  value  uX  the 
9ban.]  -  r- 
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among  the  fiefs  of  the  most  powerful  provincial  nol>l(!s,  who  received  them 
hospitably  and  granted  them  liberal  revenues.  From  that  time,  namely,  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  sprang  up  an  inter-fief  rivalry  of  artistic 
production  which  materially  promoted  the  development  of  every  branch  of 
art  and  encouraged  refinement  of  life  and  maimers.  Not  less  noteworthy  in  the 
history  of  tluB  military  epoch  is  the  improvement  that  took  place  in  the  social 
status  of  the  merchant  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Much  was  due  to  the 
liberal  views  of  the  Taikd.  He  encourage4  commercial  voyages  by  his  country- 
men to  M:ic:io  and  to  Cambodia,  to  Annam»  and  to  other  places.  Nine  ships 
engaged  in  this  trade  every  year.  Thoy  carried  licences  bearing  the  Taikd's 
vermilion  stamp,  and  the  ports  of  departure  were  Nagasaki,  Osaka,  and  SakaL 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  JAPAN 

DISCOVERY  OF  JAPAN  BY  EUROPEANS 

The  Portuguese  discovered  Japan  in  1542  or  1543 —  the  precise  date  is  not 
known.  Three  of  them,  travelling  by  junk  from  Spain  to  Macao,  were  driven 
from  their  course  and  landed  at  Tanegashinia,  a  small  island  off  the  south  of 
KyflshQ.  The  strangers  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Japanese,  and  great 
interest  was  excited  by  their  arquebuses,  the  first  firearms  ever  seen  in  Japan. 
It  was,  of  ooune,  out  of  the  question  to  bold  any  oral  direct  conversation,  but 
a  Chinese  member  of  the  junk's  crew,  by  tracing  ideographs  upon  the  sand, 
explained  the  circumst ant  es  of  the  case.  Ultimately,  the  junk  was  piloted 
to  a  convenient  port,  and  veiy  soon  the  armourers  of  the  local  feudatory  were 
busily  engaged  manufacturing  arquebuses.  News  of  the  discovery  of  Japan 
circulated  quickly,  and  several  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  the  Orient  to  exploit  the  new  mnrket.  All  steered  for  Kyushu,  and 
thus  the  Island  of  the  Nine  Provinces  became  the  principal  stage  for  European 
interoourse  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

THE  JESUITS 

There  were,  at  that  time,  not  a  few  Jesuits  at  Macao,  Goa,  and  other  out- 
posts of  Western  commerce  in  the  Far  East.  But  not  until  1549  was  any  at  tempt 
made  to  proselytize  Japan.  On  August  loth  of  that  year,  Francis  Xavier,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  landed  at  Kagoshima.  Before  his  coming,  the  Portuguese  traders 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  Kyoto,  which  they  reported  to  be  a  city  of  some  ninety- 
six  thousand  houses,  and  their  experience  of  the  people  had  been  very  favourable, 
eq>ecially  with  regard  to  receptivity  of  instruction.  Xavier  was  weary  of 
attempting  to  convert  the  Indians,  whom  he  had  found  "barbarous,  vicious, 
and  without  inclination  to  virtu(\"  and  his  mind  had  been  turned  towards 
Japan  by  a  message  from  a  Japanese  daimyd  (whose  identity  and  reasons  for 
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mvtting  him  lia¥&'nev«r  'been  explained),  «nd  by  a  pmmal  appedl  fcom  a 
Japaneeei  whose  name  appears  in  PortiqsaeBe  annals  as  "AnjirO/'  and  who, 

having  committf>d  a  serious  crimf  in  Japan,  h.-ul  taken  refuge  in  a  Portuguese 
vessel,  whose  master  advised  him  to  repair  to  Malaooa  and.  confess  his  sios  to 
Xavier. 

This  man,  Anjiro,  already  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese 
language,  and  he  soon  became  sufficiently  proficient  in  it  to  act  as  interpreter, 
thiis  eonistitatiQg  a  vahiable  aid  'to  the  -  PoctugnciBe  propaganditto.  Xavier, 
^h  ftwo  ieUow  VDUHtryiaen  and  AnjirS,  repaired  to  Kagoshima,  whero  the 

8aisuma  baron  gair^  fheianiiclualified  permission  to  preach  their  dootrine.  N9I 
that  he  had  any  sj-mpathy  with  Christianity,  about  which  lie  knew  nothing, 
but  solely  because  he  wished  to  secure  n  share  in  the  oversea  commerce  which 
had  brought  so  much  wealth  to  his  ff  llo\\  harems  on  the  main  island.  He 
thought,  in  short,  that  the  Jesuits  would  be  ioilowwi  by  merchant  ships,  and 
when  Portuguese  trading  vessels  did  actaally  appmr  in  the  Satsuma  waters,  but, 
instead  of  making  any  stay  thew,  paasdd^  to  the  eampavatively  petty  ptinoi* 
^al%  of  Hirado,  Xalrfer  and  his  eomrades  were  qiiiokly  ordered  to  leave  Kago^ 
shima.  It  seems,  also,  that  Xavier's  seal  had  outrun  hk'dio^etion.  The  Bud' 
tlhist  priests  in  Kagosbima  were  ready  at  first  to  listen  respectfully  to  his  doc- 
trines, but  were  quickly  alienated  by  bis  nn:pTr?sive  intolerance;  They  urged 
upon  the  Satsuma  barnTi  tlie  dangers  that  aiteiidcd  such  propagandism,  and  he, 
already  smarting  from  coiunu  rcial  disappointment,  issued  an  edict,  in  1550, 
dcclaruig  it  a  capital  offence  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  edict  was  not  rer 
triiflpecflve.  Abouft  one  hundred  andrfifty^loonvertB.  whom  Xdm^,.  aided  by 
A&iir5V  had  i^n  daring  his  two  yeara^  o^cmrK^  were  not  moledtod,  but  Xar^ 
Uniself  passed  on  to'ihefolflBid  of  Hirado,  where  he  was  leee&ved.by  salvos.iif 
artillery  from  Portuguese  vessels  lyingin  harbour.  Matsuura,  the  Hirado  baron, 
bad  already  b»"'n  captivated  by  the  commerce  erf  the  newcomers,  nnd  seeing 
the  marked  reverence  extendtMi  by  them  to  Xavier,  the  baron  issued  orders 
that  respectful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  teaching  of  the  foreign  propa- 
g,andist.  Doubtless  owing  in  large  part  to  these  orders,  one  hundred  converts 
were  made  daring  the  firA  iea  dajrs  of  Xavier's  ledd^ee  m  Hirado.  r  j  '  :•  : 
'  rt' Walb/  iii'fact,  ^videmt  that  the  attitude  of  the  oflfibial  elaaaea  towarda  the 
new-comers  was  mainly  influenced  by  the  prosphctol  trader  and  that  the  attitude 
of  the  non-official  olastos  towards  the  foreign  religion  depended  largely  on  the 
mood  of  their  «!uperiorp.  Xavier  argued  that  *'if  the  favour  of  such  a  smaU 
prince  was  so  potent  for  the  conversion  of  his  subjects,  it  would  be  quite  another  • 
thing  if  he  (Xavier)  could  have  the  protection  of  the  Emperor."  He  therefore 
resolved  to  visit  Kyoto.  His  journey  took  him  in  the  first  place  to  Yamaguchi, 
eapttal  of  the  QiSshQ  -fief.  This  town  hiy  on  the  northern  shore  of  Shiraanoaeki 
Btrait,  an'd  had  long  been  the  priheipal  eni|k>rinm  of  tvade  with  China  and 
Korea.'  But  the  ruler  of  the  fi^,  though  courteous  to  the  new-comers,  evinced 
no  disposition  to  ahow  ally  qf>eoiail  cordiality  towards  humble  missionaries 
unconnected  with  commerce.  Theroforo,  fiivlinc^  tliat  their  preaching  produced 
little  effect,  Xavier  and  his  companion,  Fernandez,  continued  their  journey  to 
Kyoto,  which  they  reached  after  travelling  for  nearly  two  months  on  foot  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  It  happened,  however,  tiiut  the  capital  was  then  suffering 
sharply  frotn  the  effetjtsof'ilitefnefllne  Btrilerr  mdilie.two  miaaioiiariaa  Udkd  to 
<A)tain  ak^ce^  to  either  the  s^rereign  otr  the  aft^  i   .  . 

Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  recourse  to  street  preaching,  and  foE  tjilff 
^cre  ill  equipped,  for  Xavicii  GQiifltitutiona43r.A  had  lipguiat,  ^a^^  ^^^^^^ 
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IHtle  of  the  Japanese  language,  and  his  companion,  FOTi^ui  lt  z,  even  less,  while 
SB  for  Anjird,  he  had  remained  in  JKiagOfihima.  After  devoting  a  few  days  to 
this  unproductive  task,  Xa\'ipr  resumed  to  Yamaguebi.  He  had  not  made  any 
converts  in  Kyoto,  but  he  had  learned  a  useful  lesson,  namelj'',  that  religious 
propagandism,  to  be  successful  in  Japan,  must  be  countenanced  by  the  ruling 
classes.  He  therefore  caused  his  canonicals  to  be  sent  to  him  from  Hirado, 
together  with  his  credentials  from  the  viceroy  of  India,  the  governor  of  Malacca, 
and  the  bishop  of  Goa*  These  documents- be  submitted  to  the  OhflsbQ  baron, 
acoompanyins  them  with  certain-  rare  objeots  of  Euiopean  manulaffture,  includ* 
ing  a  clock  and  a  harpsicord.  A  permit  to  preach  Chri^tiaHi^  .was  BOW  obtained 
without  difficulty,  and  the  Yamaguchi  officials  went  so  far  as  to  issue  a  prochuiia- 
tioTi  ex'prcRsing  approvnl  of  tlie  Western  religion  and  granting  entire  liberty  to 
embrace  it.  An  empty  Buddhist  monastery  was  a^sigii^d  a  residence  for 
Xavier  and  his  companions,'  and  the  fact  is  certainly  an  eiotiuent  tofitimony  to 
tiie'magnanimity  of  the  Buddhist  priests. 

Many  converts  were  now  made,  and  fresh  proof  was  obtained  th^t  the  road 
to  sttcoesB  lay  In  associating  propagandism  with  oommeroe*  it  was  near^  a 
di^e  sbce  the  Portuguese  had  effbeted^hdif  .first  limdiag  on  Tanegasbinu^ 
txni  throughout  tbat  interval  trade  had  flourished  in  itheir  hands.  They  bad 
nol  sought  any  new  markets  on  the  nmin  island;  iirst,  because  their  iigporaiice 
of  the  coasts  rendered  nnvigation  risky:  and,  seRc«idly,  because  internecine  war 
raged  throuphout.  almost  the  whole  of  tltc  inum  island,  whereas  Kyushu  enjoyed 
comparative  tranquillity.  Xa\ier  now  Icm^I:  advantage  of  a  Portuguese  vea.sel 
which  called  at  Yamaguchi  en  route  for  Bungo,  a  province  on  the  eastern  littoral 
of  KyushQ.  ifis  hitentioa  was  to  return  for  a  time  to  the  Indies,  but , on  reaching 
Bungo  he  learned  that  its  ruler,  Otomo,  wielded  ezC^tiopal  power,  and  showad 
Aidi^iod^cn  to  Welcome  the  Jesuit  father. 

Th\6  Otomo  was  destined  ultimately  to  act  a  leading  part  on  the  stage  of 
Christianity  in  Japan.  Xavier  now  had  rc.coiu*se  to  methods  suggested  by  hia 
reeent  experiences.  On  a  visit  to  Ot^mo  he  caused  himself  to  bo  escorted  by 
a  large  number  of  the  Porlnguesc  crew,  who  wore  rich  garments,  carried  arms, 
and  flaunted  bannei-a.  This  procedure  semns  to  have  weighed  cogently  with 
Otomo,  who  was  keenly  desirous  of  attmcting  foreign  traders  and  obtaimug 
from  them  not  only  wealth  but  also  novel  and.effeetivB  weapons  of  war.  .  Seeing 
that  Xavier  was'afanoit  deified  by  the  Portuguese,  Otomo  naturally  applied 
himself  toiwin  the  good-will 'Of  the  JesuitSy  and  tij/r  that  purpose  not  c^ly  ac- 
corded to  them  onl^  liberty  to  teadx  and  to  preach,  but  also  tlespatchcd  a 
messenger  to  his  younger  brother  (who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of 
Ynmnguehi),  ad\nsing  him  to  protect  the  two  Jesuits  then  residing  tlu-re,  namely, 
Torres  and  Fernandez.  Xavier  r»'mained  four  mojiths  in  Bungo  and  then  set 
sail  for(ioa  in  February,  1552.  He  Um  il  m  Decenil>er  of  the  same  year,  and  thus 
his  intention  of  returning  to  Japan  was  defeated.  His  sta^  in  Jupuu  had  lasted 
twenty>-seven  months,  and  in  that  interval  he  and  hie  oomradea  had  wonaome 
780  converts.  -  t 

RESULTS  OF  PROrAGAXDISM 

It  is  worth  while  to  recapituhite  here  the  main  events  during  this  first  ei)och 
of  Christian  propagandism  in  Japan.  Tt  lias  been  shown  that  in  more  than  a 
year's  labours  in  Kagoshima,  Xavier,  with  the  assistance  of  AnjirS  as  an  inter- 
pretor.  obtained  150  ix-lievers.    Now,  "no  language  lends  itself  with  greater 

diihcuity  than  Japanese  to  the  diseussioa  oi  theological  questions.  ,  The  terms 
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necessary  for  sucli  a  purpose  are  not  current  amonjz;  laymen,  and  only  by  special 
study,  which,  it  need  ■^carctUy  be  said,  must  be  prt  Iiidwi  by  ftrrurrttf  Jirquuintance 
with  the  tongue  it.seil,  can  a  man  hope  to  become  duly  equipped  for  the  task  of 
exposition  and  dissertation.  It  is  open  to  grave  doubt  wliether  any  foreigner 
has  ever  attained  the  requisite  proficiency.  Leaving  Anjird  in  Kagushima, 
io.cace  for' the  ooATerts  isMfe  tbeice,  Xavier  puahed  on  to  Hinido, -where  Jbe  bap- 
iijKd  ft  hundrod  Japonoto  Jtt  a  few  days.  -Now,  we  haTa  it  on  the  authority 
of  Xavier  himself  tlia4}  in  this  Hirado  campaagp,  'none  of  ua  knew  Japanese.! 
How,  then,  did  they  proceed?  'By  reeiting  a  senxi-sJapanese  volume'  (a  trans- 
lation made  by  Anjiro  of  a  treatise  from  Xavier 's  pen)  'and  by.  delivering 
eermons,  we  brought  several  over  to  the  Christian  cult.' 

**Sermons  preached  in  Portuguese  or  Latin  to  a  Japanese  audience  on  the 
island  of  Hirado  in  the  year  1550  can  scarcely  have  attracted  intelligent  interest. 
On  hie  first' vialb  to  Yamagucbi,  ICavier^  niaana  of  aoeeai  to  the  ondantaaduig 
of -Jiis  hearom  iha  ooDfined-to  the  niduMtaiy  knpwMge  of  JapaneeS  wbieh 
fitetaaddea  had  been  able  to  acquire  in  idtirt^to  Months,  a  period  of  study  Whieh, 
in  m(3dGm  timc^  with  all  the  aids  now  procurable,  would  ]M>t  auffioe  to  cany  a 
student  beyond  the  mar^jin  of  the  colloquial.  No  converts  were  won.  The 
people  of  ^  ;irii:i<jfiK  hi  probably  admired  the  splendid  iaith  anci  devotion  of  these 
over-sea  pliilofttophers,  but  fts  for  their  doctrine,  it  was  unintelligible.  In  Kyoto, 
the  .same  experience  was  repe&ted  with  an  addition  of  much  physical  hard^ahip. 
But,  whda.  the  JeaoitB  rettinied  to  Yamaguchi  in  the  early  autumn  of  15&1»  tibbey 
baixbiied  five'iiiDidind  pefiaoBfei,  iadndiag  eeveitd.nwmbfra  of  the  military  eleaa. 
BtUl  Fyeinandea  with  his  broken  Japanese  waathe  <SDly  .  medium  for  conmiuni- 
aating  the  profound  dodtiiaes  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  concluded  that  the 
teachings  of  the  misaianaries  produced  muoh  Jees  effect  than  the  attitude  of  the 
local  chieftain."* 

But  the  Jesuits  have  not  loft  any  mise:ivmgs  on  record.  They  relate  that 
durmg  Xavier  8  fiojoura  in  Bungo  he  had  numerous  public  debates  —  one 
eonlinaing  for  fivodaya  rr-  vith  Bnddldat  priectSi^but  even  Femaadea  not  fateing 
available  as  an  interpreter,  theee  debates  must  have  been  eitlier  fareical  or 
fanagiaary,  thongh  brilliant  results  are  claimed  for  thi^m  by  tlie  Church  .his- 
torians. That  Xa^er  himself  was  not  satisfied  is  proved  by  his  determination 
to  transfer  his  ministrations  to  China,  for  he  said,  "if  the  Chinese  adopt  the 
Christian  reli^^non,  the  Japanese  also iWiU  abandon  the. religions  they  haveinttp- 
duced  from  China."         •       r.      ,       .  V:    .  .,  • 
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Torres  and  Fiefnandea  remained  in  Japsia  after  Xavier's  departure  and  were 
there  joined  soon  afterwards  by  three  othera  The  -new-comers  landed  at 
Kagoshima  and  found  that  tlic  Satsuma  baron  was  as  keen  as  ever  in  welcoming 
foreign  trade,  nitbough  his  attitude  towards  the  ahen  religion  continued  anti- 
pathetic. Buii^o  now  became  the  headquarters  t)f  the  Jesuits  in  Japan.  lA)cai 
disturbances  had  compelled  them  to  leave  Yamaguchi,  where  their  dibputes 
with  Buddhist  priests  had  become  so  vident-that  an  official.proacription  pf  the 
Western  religion  wns  pronounoed^  In  Vxauu,  the  capital  of  the  provinoe  .of 
Bongo,  they  bniltithsir  flnt  ehureh.Sn  tiapan  and  also  a  ho^pitaL  From  that 
place,  too,  they  began  totanod  yearly  reports  known  as  the  Annual  Letters  to 
4iie2r  ^erais  in  Home,  and  the^e  Letters  give  an  interesting  insight  into 
^^ui/ebimdui.Jk4fmnmt  11th  cditaoa;  isrtiole  "JflfMA*"  by  BiynkkgrJ 
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the  conditions  then  existing  in  Japan.  The  writers  "describe  a  state 
of  abject  poverty  amorig  the  lower  orders^ poverty  so  oruet  thftt  the 
destruction'  of  childrea  by  their  faznishiag  parents  was  all  £verj''*day  oo* 
ourrenoe."  This  terrible  state  of  affairs  was  due  to  the  civil  vim  which  had 

entered  their  most 'violent  fihase  in  the  Omn  era  (1467-1468),  and  had  oon.- 
tiniied  without  iiiit^rmission  ever  sin^o.  The  irnrh  rfirri(>d  on  by  the  Portup:uese 
did  not,  however,  suffer  any  interruj)tion.  Thinr  vessels  repaired  to  Hirado 
as  well  as  to  Funai,  and  the  mastci^  and  seamen  of  the  ships  appear  to  h-ive 
treated  the  missionaries  witii  such  scrupulous  respect  that  the  Japanese  ftjniied 
an  almost  exaggerated  conoeption  of  the  civil  influence  wielded  by  the  religion- 
ists. It  further  appears  that  ni  those  early  days  the  Portuguese seauun  refrained 
irom'the  riotous  exeesses  whieh  had  already  won  for  them  a  moat  tORnmable 
reputation  in  China. 

In  fact,  their  good  conduct  constituted  an  object  lesson  in  the  interosta 
6f  Chri'^tianity.  We  learn,  incidentally  th,",t.  in  1557,  two  of  thp  fnthors,  visit- 
ing Hirado  nt  the  instance  of  '^omp  Ff)rtu^iif'S('  s;iil()r,s  Who  felt  m  want  of  religions 
ministrations,  organized  a  kind  of  propagandisni  which  anticipated  the  methods 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  They  "  sent  brothers  to  parade  the  streets,  ringing 
bells,  and  chaunting  litanies;  they  organised  bands  of  boys  for  the  sooie  purpose; 
they  caused  the  eonvortSi  and  tvm  'cMldreB,  to-flagsUlrte  tbeBqehnes  AtjRrmodal 
of  Mount  'Csilvary ,  «nd  tiiey  worked  mimcies,  beating  the  sick  by  oontaet  with 
sooiurges  or  with  a  boolclet  in  which  Xavier  had  written  litanies  and  prayen. 
It  n^ay  well  be  imagined  that  such  doings  attracted  surprised  attention  in  Japan. 
They  were  pupplemonted  by  even  more  striking  practice.  For  a  sub-feudatory 
of  tho  Hira<lo  chief,  ha\inp;  been  converted,  showpd  his  zoal  h}^  destroying 
liuddhist  temples  and  throwing  down  the  idols?,  thus  imiUKiirjitiiig  a  campaign 
of  violence  destined  to  nuirk  the  progress  of  Christianity  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  history  in  Japan.  There  followed  the  overthrowing  of  a  ero6S.in  the 
Christian  eemetery,  the  burning  of  a  temple  in  the  town^if  Hiradoi  and  a  -rtrcefc 
flot,  the  sequel  being  that  the  Jesuit  fathers^  were  eeopeMedt  to  ratum  cnoe 
fnore  to  Bungo;.*"  « 

All  this  conveys  an  idea  of  the  guise  under  which  Christianity  was  presented 
originally  to  the  Japanese.  Meanwhile,  the  Portuguese  traders  did  not  allow 
their  comnu  rce  t<>  be  interrupted  by  any  misfortunes  which  overtook  the  Jesuits. 
Hirado  continued  to  be  frequents  by  Portuguese  merehantmen,  and  news  oi  the 
value  of  their  trade  mduced  Sumitada,  feudatory  of  Omura,  to  invite  the  Jesuits 
in  Bungo  to  his  fief,  offering  them  a  free  port  for  ten  years,  an  extensive  tract  of 
hmd,  a  residence  for  the  missionaries,  and  other  pzivilsges.  This  induoed  the 
Hirado  feudatory  to  revoke  the  edict  which  he  had  issued  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  th^  were  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  his  renetied  hospikaUty  when  a 
Portuguese  merchantman  entered  Hirado.  Its  appearance  convinced  the 
local  chieftain  that  trade  coultl  be  had  without  the  accompaniment  of  religion, 
towards  whieh  he  renewed  his  hostility.  When,  however,  this  change  of  de- 
meanour was  communicated  to  Funai,  the  Jesuit  leader,  Torres,  hastened  thence 
to  Hirado,  and  induced  the  master  of  the  merchantman  to  Imve  the  port  on  the 
ground  that  he  oould  not  remain  in  a  oountiy  where  thsy  maltreated  those  who 
professed  the  same  religion  ashitnedi  TheraaftsTr  for  same  years,  Hirado  re- 
mained outside  the  pale  of  foreign  irade.  But  ultimately  three  merchant 
vessels  appeared  in  the  offing  alld  aiHBOimccd  their  wilHngBfWi to  put  in  provided 
^thot  the  anti-Christian  ban  was  removed.   This  remonstrance  proved  effective. 

t^Stu^ptadSaBrtkmniea,  11^  wmt^i  aitiole  "is^Hi,*' by  Uriakla^i^ed  by  Google 
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A  parallel  case  occurred  a  few  years  later  in  the  islnnd  of  Amnkiisa.  There 
a  petty  baron,  nvo\\v>f!1y  for  the  purpose  of  nttracitin^  foreign  trado,  ombranod 
Ghrisfcianity  and  required  all  his  vassals  to  follow  his  cxamiilf.  But  when  no 
Portuicuesc  ship  arrived,  he  apostatized;  ordered  his  vassala  to  return  to  their 
old  faith,  and  expelled  the  missionaries.  *        '  ■ 

"In  fact,  the  oompetitioii  for  the  patronage  of  Portuguese  traders  was  so 
kbea  that  the  Hirado  feuiUtory  attempted  to  btimscfvetal  of  their  vessels  beenlose 
they  frequented  the  temtoruil  waters  of  hts^ghboor  and  livaT.Suimtada.  The 
latter  became  a  most  stalwtrt  Christian  when  his  wish  vrm  gratified.  He  set 
himself  to  eradicate  idolatry  througliout  his  fief  with  the  strong  arm,  and 
hy  fiorce  intolerance  provoked  revolts  whitli  ended  in  the  destnirtion  of  the 
Clinstian  to\\'n  at  the  newly  opened  free  port.  Sumitada,  however,  quickly 
reasserted  his  nutiiority,  and  five  years  later  fl567),  he  took  a  step  which  had 
far-reaching  consequences,  namely,  tlic  buiidmg  of  a,  church  at  Nagasaki,  in 
order  that  Portuguese  commerce  might  have  a  centre  and  the  ChristtauM  an 
assured  asytunL  Nagasaki  was  then  a  little  fishmg  vfllage.  In  five  years  it 
grew  to  be  a  town  of  thirty  thousand  iahablta&tSi  smd  dminitaila  became  one  of 
the  ric  hest  of  the  Kyttehu  feudatories/'* 

This  baron  appears  to  have  been  sincere  in  his  adoption  of  the  foreign 
religion.  "When  in  1573,  successful  conflicts  with  neighbouring  fiefs  brought 
him  an  access  of  territory,  he  declared  that  he  owed  these  victories  to  tlie 
influence  of  the  Christiiin  God,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  proclaimed  banishment 
for  all  who  would  not  accept  the  foreign  faith.  There  were  then  no  Jesuits  by 
his  side,  but  immediately  two  hastened  to  join  him,  and  'these  accompanied  by 
a  strong  guard>  but  yet  not  without  dimger  of  their  lives,  went  found  causing  the 
churohes  of  the  Gentiles,  with  their  idols,  to  be  thrown  down  to  the  ground,'  while 
three  Japanese  Christians  went  preacfaii^  the  law  of  God  everywhere.*  "  They 
further  record  that  three  fathers  who  were  in  the  neighbouring  fief  "all  withdrew 
therefrom  to  work  in  this  abundant  harv<^«t,  and  in  the  spare  of  seven  months 
twenty  thousand  persons  were  l)a]itized,  including  the  bonzes  of  about  sixty 
monasteries."^  The  Jesuit  vice-provincial  (Francis  Cabral),  relating  these 
events,  speaks  with  marked  satisfaction  of  the  abasement  of  the  Buddhist 
priestly  and  adds,  ''That  these  diould  now  come  to  such  a  humility  that  they 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground  before  two  ragged  members  of  the  Company  b 
one  of  the  miracles  worked  1^  the  Divine  Majesty." 

In  Funai  things  were  by  no  means  so  satisfactory.   The  Jesuits,  as  stated 

above,  had  a  hospital  there,  which  had  been  built  at  the  charges  of  a  devout 

Portuguf>se.    But  Francis  Cabral,  writing  from  Bungo,  in  1576,  s;iid:  "Do\\ti 

to  this  hour  the  Christians  have  been  so  abject  and  vile  that  tht  y  have  sho^Ti 

no  desire  to  acknowledge  themselves,  partly  from  being  few  in  the  midst  of  so 

many  Gentiles,  partly  because  the  said  Christianity  began  in  the  hospital  where 

we  eure  the  people  of  lowcondition  and  those  stiff ering  from  contagious  diseases, 

like  the  iWneh  evil  and  such  others.  Whence  the  Gospel  came  to  be  of  such 

little  reputation  that  no  man  of  position  would  dare  to  accept  it  (although  it 

seemed  good  and  true  to  him)  merely  lest  he  shoidd  be  confounded  with  this 

rabble  {con  quella  plebe).   And  although  we  gave  much  edification  with  such 

works,  the  thing  nevertheless  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the 

holy  faith.    And  thus,  during  the  twenty  years  we  have  had  a  residence  in 

Funai,  one  gentleman  became  a  Christian,  and  this  after  having  been  cured 

of  the  said  evil  in  his  house;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  cured  he  afterwards 
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^thought  it  shame  to  acknowledge  his  Christiimiiy  in  the  presence  6f  others.** 
This  most  disheartening  record  underwent  a  complete  change  in  157(>,  when 
the  son  of  tlic  iiungo  feudatory,  a  yuuth  of  some  sixteen  years,  and,  two  years 
later,  the  feudatory  hims^,  0t(^xiOk<embc8iQed  tiae  CbzisftaialaiUi.  ^  Ittthe  firit 
iinmtoZ  jLeOer  sent  to  Borne  alter  theee  (evoBtStai  striking. Mbniniaii  is  snade: 
^'It  is  Otomo,  Host  to  God,  whom-.the  Jesuits  have  to  tlptdc  for  their  suecess  in 
Japan.''  This  appreciation  looks  ^mewhat  exaggerated  vbea  fijlaced  side  by 
side  with  the  incidents  tiiat  occurred  in  Sumitada's  fief,  as  related  alcove. 
Nevertheless,  Ot.omo  certainly  did  render  powerful  aid,  not  within  his  own  fief 
alone  but  also  through  his  influence  elsewhere.  Thus,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
have  recourse  to  arms  m  order  to  obtain  for  the  Jesuits  access  to  the  island  of 
'Amakusa,  where  one  of  the  local  barons,  tempted  originally  by  tcadal  prospects 
and  laftefWards  ui;ged  by  .bis  wife,  oaUed  upon  bia  vassais  (to-chbose  bBl^v<een  < 
.conversion  OF;  exilei  and  issued  an  order  thiut  any  3wUi]iiBt  pnests  refusing  to 
accept  Christiamty  would  bavp  ^lelr.proiiierty  '  ooiifiacatedjuii  tlieiff' psraoBB 
|)anished. 

Practically  the  whole  population  became  converts  under  the  prf  psurp  of  these 
edicts,  and  it  is  thus  seen  that  Christianity  owed  much. of  its  success  in  KyushQ 
to  methods  which  recall  Islam  and  the  Inquisitioo»  Another  illustration  of 
.this  is  furnished  by  the  Arima  fief,  which  adjoined  thatof  Omura  where  Sumitada 
ruled.  The  heads  of  these  Infe  were  btotben,  and  thus  when  Sumitada 
mbraoed  Christianity  the  Jesuits  reoelved  an  invitation  to  visit  Arima  at  tiie 
ports  of  Kuchinotsu  and  Sl  imabara,  wher6  from  that  time  Portuguese  ships 
repaired  frequently.  In  157G,  the  Arima  baron,  seeing  the  prosperity  and  power 
which  had  followed  the  corivf  rsion  of  hi.s  1  rrfher  Sumitada,  accepted  baptism 
and  became  the  "Prince  Andrew"  of  nussionary  records.  In  those  records 
we  read  that  "the  first  thing  Prince  Andrew  did  after  his  baptism  was  to  con- 
vert the  chief  temple  of  his  capita  into  a  church,  its  revenues  being  assigned  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  building  and  the  support  of  :tbe  misskmaries.  He  then 
took  measures  to  have  the  same  tiling  done  in  the  oilNr  towns  of  liis^ef,  and  he 
seconded  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  so  well  in  everything  else  that  he  could 
flatter  himself  that  he  soon  would  not  have  one  single  idolator  in  his  states." 
This  fanatical  "Prince  Andrew"  survived  his  baptism  by  two  years  only,  hut 
during  that  time  twenty  thousand  converts  were  made  in  Arima.  His  successor, 
however,  was  a  believer  in  Buddhism.  He  caused  the  Christian  churches  to  be 
destroyed  and  the  crosses  to  be  thrown  down;  he  ordered  the  Jesuits  to  quit 
hia  dominions,  and  he  required  the  converts  to  return  to  Buddluam.  Under 
this  pressure  about  one^f  of  the  converts  apostatised,  but  the  rest  threatened 
to  leave  Kuchmotsu  en  masse.  However  this  would  have  meant  the  loss  of 
foreign  trade,  and  as  a  result  of  this  eiroumstanoe  the  antiiOhristian  edicts 
were  radically  modified. 

Just  at  that  time,  also,  a  fortunate  incident  occurred.  It  had  become  the 
custom  for  a  large  vessel  from  Macao  to  visit  Japan  every  year,  and  the  advent 
of  this  ship  h'dd  great  importance  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  It  chanced 
that  she  made  the  port  of  Kuchinotsu  her  place  of  call  in  1678,  and  her  presence 
suggested  such  a  pleasmg  outcome  thai  the  feudatory  embraced  Cfailstiaid^ 
and  allowed  his  vassals  to  do  the  same.  By  this  "great  ship  from  Macao"  the 
Jesuit  vice-general,  Valegnani  was  a  passenger.  A  stiatesman  as  well  aa  a 
preacher,  this  astute  politician  made  such  a  clever  u«p  of  the  opportunity  that, 
in  1580,  "ail  the  city  was  made  C"b,risti:m,  and  the  people  burned  their  idob  and 

destroyed  forty  temples»  reserving  some  materiais  to  build  churches." 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE  DEpAD^S  OF  PROPAGANPISM 

The  record  achieved  by  the  Christian  propagandkts  up  to  this  iiioe  waa 
disttnctly  saiifliiietory.  Til  the  Aimwd  Letter  ot  tl582  we  find  >it  eftiited  .iHat^<  at 
the  eVae  of  1581,  thai  m  to  tayi  thirty^two  years  alter  Xavier'a  boidiiig  in  Japan 

there  were  about  160,000  converts.  Of  these  some  125,000  were  in  KyushQ; 
the  remainder  in  Yamaguchi,  Kyoto,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  city.  As  for 
tho  Jesuits  in  Japan,  ihw  tin n  iiumbered  seventy -fn-'e,  but  down  to  the  year 
1563  there  had  never  been  more  than  nine.  "The  harvest  was  certainly  great 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sowers.  But  it  was  a  harvest  mainly  of  artificial 
growi,li,  forced  by  despotic  insistence  of  feudal  chiefs  who  pc^dessed  the  power  of 
mSe  and  death  otct  thdr  vaflaais,  and  wm  inflobneed  iiy  a  deaiin  tn  nttraet 
foraijgn  tnute."  •      '     ;  v.  ...      r  ■ 

BUDDHISM  A5^P  CHB^STIAXITY    '   '  , 

"To  the  Buddhist  priests  this  movement  of  Christian  propagandism  had 
brought  an  experience  hithfrto  almost  unknown  in  Japan  —  perpocution  solely 
on  account  of  creed.  They  had  sufFerod  for  interfering;  in  polities,  but  the  mini 
vrhemence  of  the  Christian  fanatic  may  be  said  to  have  now  become  l<no\vn  lor 
the  first  time  to  men  themselves  usually  consi)icuoU8  for  tolerance  of  heresy  and 
for  receptivity  of  faisthiotion.  They  had  had  littie  previous  experience  of  ho- 
inanity  m  the  garb  of  an  Otomo  of  Bongo,  who,  in  the  words  of  Crasset,  'went  to 
the  ehaae  of  the  bonzes  aa  to  that  of  wild  beaato,  and  made  it  his  singular  pleasure 
to  exteiminate  them  from  his  states/ 

JAPANESE  EMBABSf  TO  EDROPfe 

Another  important  result  of  the  coming  of  Valegnani  to  Japan  was  that,  in 
1582,  an  embassy  sailed  from  Nagasald  for  Europe.  It  consisted  of  four  young 
men,  representhig  the  fiefs  of  Arima,  Omura,  and  Bungo,  and  it  is  related  that 
at  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and  Rome  they  were  received  with  an  elaborate  show  of 
dassling  magnificence,  so  that  they  carried  back  to  their  island  home  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  might  and  wealth  of  Western  countries. 

KYOTO  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  visit  to  Kyoto  by  Xav!er  md  Femandes 
was  wholly  unsuccessful.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however,  when  another  visit 

was  made  to  the  same  city  by  Vilela,  in  the  year  1559.  Tliis  eminent  migsionary 
had  been  invited  to  Kyoto  by  the  abbot  of  the  celebrated  Buddhist  monastery 
of  Hioi-zan,  who  desired  to  investigate  the  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that,  at  this  time,  Chri'^tian  propagandism  in  KytJshu  had  not  vft  b<>trun  to  be 
disfitnired  by  acts  of  vioh^nce.  Vilela  carried  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
liuiigo  feudatory,  but  before  he  reached  the  capital  the  Buddhist  abbot  of 
Hiei-zan  had  died,  and  his  successor  did  not  show  the  same  liberal  spiilt  Of  In- 
quiry. Still,  Vilela  was  permitted  to  expound  his  doctrhMs  in  the  .presence 'of  a. 
gathering  of  priests  in  the  jgreat  monastery,  and  afterwards  the  go<Mi  o^es;of 
one  of  these  bonzes,  supplemented  by  the  letter  of  the  Bungo  feudatory,  procured 
for  the  Jesuit  father  the  honour  of  being  received  by  the  shogun,  Yoshiteru,  who 
treated  him  with  much  consideration  and  assigned  a  house  for  liis  residence. 
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Vilela  does  not  seem  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  in  any  degree 
by  the  aid  that  he  received  on  this  occasion  from  his  Buddhist  friend,  who  is 
-dMcribed  as  "one  of  ihe  most  respected  men  in  the'  dty."  The  Jesuit  father 
seiied'  the  first'  opportunity  ta  denounce  Buddhism  and  its  ikkUoweiB  in  uib> 
•measuved  terms,,  and  soon  the  bonzes  began  to  intr^ue  with  corresponding 
vehemence  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  propagandists.  But  the  shogun 
extended  his  protection  to  Vilela,  by  issuing  a  decree  which  made  it  a  capital 
punishment  to  injure  tlio  missionaries  or  ol)struct  their  work.  Tlie  times, 
however,  were  very  truubious,  so  that  Vilela,  and  his  fellow  workers  had  to 
encounter  much  difficulty  and  no  httle  danger.  Nothing,  however,  damped 
their' avdour,  and  five  years  alter  their  arrival  in  Kydto  they  had  not  only 
obtained  many  oonverts  but  Iiaid  oiganiaed  ohufdies^n  five  towns  vithin  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  from  the  capital.  Two  incidents  may  be  specially  mentioned 
illustrating  the  loyal  spirit  with  which  the  Japanese  of  that  time  approached 
controversy.  •Among  Vil'  la's  converts  were  two  Buddhist  priests  who  had  been 
'nominated  officially  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  novel  doctrines,  and  who, 
in  the  sequel  of  their  investigation,  openly  embraced  Christianity  though  they 
had  ori^nally  been  vehemently  opposed  to  it.  The  second  incident  waii  the 
oonTenHm  of  a  petty  feudatory,  Takayama,  whose  fief  lay  at  Takatsuki  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  capital..  -  He  ehallenced  VUela  to  a  publio  discussion  of  tbe 
•merits  of  the  two  creeds^  and  being  vanquished,  iie  frankly  acknowlodged  his 
defeat,  adopted  Chrii^ianity,  and  invited  his  vassals  as  well  as  his  family  to 
follow  his  example.  His  son,  Yusho,  became  one  of  the  most  loyal  supporters 
of  Christianity  in  all  Japan.  He  is  the  " Don  Justo  Ukondono"  of  the  Jesuits' 
annals. 

NOBUNAOA  AND  CHBISTUNITY 

At  the  time  ol  Vilela's  visit  to  KyOto  civil  war  was  ra^ng.  It  led  to  the 

death  of  the  8hi§gun,  Yoshiteru,  and  to  the  issue  of  an  Imperial  decree  proscribing 
Christianity.  Vilela  and  his  two  comrades  were  obhged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
town  of  S:ikai,  and  they  remained  there  during  three  years,  when  they  were 
invited  to  an  interview  Mith  Oda  Nobunaga,  who,  at  this  time,  had  risen  almost 
to  the  i)innacle  of  his  immense  power.  Had  T^'obunaga  shown  himj*elf  hostile 
to  Christianity,  the  latter 's  fate  in  Japan  would  have  been  quickly  sealed;  but 
not  only  was  he  a  man  of  wide  and  liberal  views,  but  also  he  harboured  a  strong 
antipathy  against  the  Buddhists,  whose  armed  interference  in  politics  had 
'cauaed  him  much  embarrassment.  He  welcomed  Christianity  largely  as  an 
opponent  of  Buddhism,  and  when  Takayama  conducted  Froez  from  Sakni 
to  Nolinnaga's  presoTK  o,  the  Jesuit  received  a  cordial  welcome.  Thenceforth, 
during  the  fourteen  reniaininfj  years  of  his  life,  Nobunaga  steadily  befriended 
the  missionaries  in  particular  aud  foreign  visitors  to  Japan  in  general.  He 
stood  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Throne  when,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  from 
Baddhist  priests,  the  Emperor  Okimachi,  for  the  second  tune,  issued  an  antv- 
Chfistian  decree  (1568) ;  he  granted  a  site  lor  a  churciiand  a  residence  at  Asuchi 
on  Lake  Biwa,  where  his  new  castle  stood;  he  addressed  to  various  powerful 
feudatories  letters  si^ifying  a  desire  for  the  spread  of  (Christianity;  he  fre- 
quently made  handsome  presents  to  the  fathers,  and  whenever  they  visited 
him  he  showed  himself  accessible  and  gracious.  The  Jesuits  said  of  him: 
"  This  man  seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  God  to  open  and  prepare  the  way 
for  our  faith.  In  i)roportion  to  the  intensity  of  his  enmity  to  the  bonzes  ajid 
their  sects  la  his  good*wiU  towards  our  fathers  who  preach  tiie  law  of  God, 
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whence  he  has  shown  them  so  many  favours  that  bis  subjects  arc  amazed  and 
miable  to  divine  what  ho  is  aiming  at  in  this.  I  wiU  only  say  that,  humanly 
Speaking,  what  has  above  all  Sreftt  oradit  and  nputatioiL  to  the  &ithflia 
is  the  giMA  favour  Nobuaaga  has  shown  for  the  Company.".  It  Is  not  to  be 

enipposed,  however,  that  Nobunaga's  attitude  towards  the  Jesuits  signified 
any  belief  in  their  doctrines.  In  1579,  he  took  a  stop  which  showed  plainly 
that  policy  as  a  statesman  ranked  much  higher  in  his  estirnntion  ihnn  duty 
towards  religion.  For,  in  order  to  ensure  the  armed  asbistance  of  a  cerium 
feudatory,  a  professing  Christian,  Nobunaga  seiztd  the  Jesuits  in  Kyoto,  and 
threatened  to  ban  their  religion  altogether  unless  they  persuaded  the  feudatory 
to  adopt  Nobuiiaga's  side.  Nevertheless,  that  Christianity  benefited  much 
by  his  patronage  there  can  be  no  dissentient  opinion. 

HEDEYOSHI  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

After  Nobunaga  s  deatli,  in  1582,  the  supreme  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Hideyoshi,  and  hnd  he  chosen  to  exercise  it,  he  could  have  easily  undone  the 
whole  work  hitherto  achieved  by  the  Jesuits  at  the  cost  of  much  effort  and 
devotion.  But,  at  first,  Hidsyoshi  follbWed  Nobunsga's  example.  He  not 
only  accorded  a  friendly  audience  to  iVkther  OigantmOi  as  reprcBeutative  of 
the  fathers,  but  also  he  went  in  person  to  assign  to  the  Company  a  site  for  a 
church  and  a  residence  in  Osakd.  At  this  time,  "many  Christian  converts 
were  serving  in  hif^h  positions,  and  in  1584,  the  Jesuits  placed  it  on  record  that 
*Hideyo?hi  was  not  only  not  opposed  to  the  things  of  God,  but  he  even  showed 
that  he  made  much  account  of  them  (the  fathers)  and  preferred  tliem  to  all 
the  sects  of  the  bonzes.  .  .  .  He  is  entrusting  to  Christians  his  treasures, 
his  secrets,  and  his  fortresses  of  most  importance,  and  he  shows  himsdf  well 
pleased  that  the  sons  of  the  great  lords  about  him  should  adopt  our  customs 
and  our  law.'  T\A>  years  later  in  Osaka  he  received  with  every  mark  of 
cordiality  and  favour  a  Jesuit  mission  which  had  come  from  Nagasaki  seeking 
audience,  and  on  that  occasion  his  visitors  recorded  tbnt  he  spoke  of  an  intention 
of  christianizmg  one  half  of  Japan."  Nor  did  he  confine  hiniself  to  licensing 
the  missionaries  to  preach  throughout  all  Japan:  he  exempted  not  only  churches 
from  the  billeting  of  soldiers  but  also  the  priests  themselves  from  local  burdens. 

"This  was  in  1586,  on  the  eve  of  his  great  military  enterprise,  the  invasion 
of  KyQshtl.  •  ,  .  He  carried  that  diffieolt  campaign  to  completion  by 
the  middle  of  1587,  and  throughout  its  course  he  maintained  a  Uniformly 
friendly  demeanour  toward  the  Jesuits.  But  suddenly,  when  on  the  return 
journey  he  reached  Hakata  in  the  north  of  the  island,  his  policy  under\sent 
a  radical  metamorphosis.  Five  questions  were  by  his  orders  propounded  to 
the  vice-provincial  of  the  Jesuits;  'Why  and  by  what  autiionty  he  and  his 
fellow  propagandists  had  constrained  Japanese  subjects  to  become  Christians? 
Why  they  had  induced  thdr  disciples  and  their  sectaries  to  overthrow  temples? 
Why  they  persecuted  the  bonaes?  Why  they  and  other  Portuguese  ate  animals 
useftd  to  men,  such  as  oxen  and  eows?  Why  the  vice-provincial  aUowed  mer- 
chants of  his  nation  to  buy  Japanese  and  make  slaves  of  them  in  the  Indies?' 
To  these  queries  Coelho,  the  vice-provincial,  made  answer  that  the  missionaries 
had  never  themselves  resorted,  or  incited,  to  violence  in  their  propagandism,  or 
persecuted  bonzes;  that  if  their  eating  of  beef  was  considered  inadvisable, 
they  would  give  up  the  practice,  and  that  they  were  ]>owerless  to  prevent  or 
restrain  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  their  countrymen.    Hideyoslii  read  the 
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^ifie^MDYiiidai's  nply  and-,  ikitbdufe  miiiiOeii4,mt  JwjIi^  to  rotiite  to  Hirado^ 
asBembl^  all.fais  followers  there,  and  qdii  tbo  oowMay  witlwi  six  niOBths,  On 
(he  next  day  (Jufy  25>  ild87.)  the  ioUowiog  edict  w&0  published:  . 

'TTavinx  Icnrncd  fi  < m  nuv  f nHif  il  ornmrillors  that  foreign  nriesf  ji  haw  come  into  our 
cstiiies,  where  they  proach  a  Mw  conUnvy  to  tbAt  of  Jupau,  and  that  they  have  even  had  the 
audacity  to  destroy  temples  dedicated  to  our  Kami  ana  Hotoke;  although  the  outrage  merits 
the  most  extreme  purlisluru  nt,  wishini^  nrvcrtholcas  to  show  t!if m  [nerry,  we  order  them 
under  pain  of  death  to  quit  Japan  within  twenty  days.  During  that  ^>ace  no  harm  or  hurt 
will  rbe  done  to  Uiem.  But  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  we  order  .that  if  any  of  tbem  be 
found  in  our  oistatcs,  they  slujuld  be  seized  and  punished  as  the  greatest  criminals.  As  for 
the  I'ortugueise  merchanis,  wc  permit  tiiem  to  enter  our  porta,  tliere  to  continue  their  accus- 
tomed trade,  and  to  remain  in  our  estates  provided  our  aftaira  need  this.  Biit  we  forbid  them 
ti>  hriu;^  any  foreign  priests  into  Jibe.  ooiin^Ky^  uadsf  tbe  penallor  of  the  oonfiscation  of  their 
ships  and  g(X)d8.'  'u        *  ^ 

How  are  wc  to  account  for  this  seemingly  rapid  change  of  mood  on  Hi- 
deyoshi's  part?  A  comparison  of  dates  furiiislies  some  assistance  in  replying 
to  that  question.  The  Kyushii  campaign  took  place  in  1587,  and  it  was  iu 
1586  that  Hideyoshi  commeoctKi  the  construe tion  of  the  colossal  image  of 
Buddha  in  Kyoto,:  The  Taifeff  waa  by  no  jneaaB  a  religious  man*  That  ia 
amply  ahown  by  the  st«rlce  tdd  in  tle  pravious  rpagepL;  But  bis  political 
sagacity  taught  him  that  to  cx)ntinue  Nobunagn's  cruaade- against  Buddhism 
would  not  be  wise  statefloansbip,  and  that  ,  if  the  bpna^s  could  be  disarmed 
and  diverted  from  military  pursuits,  they  would  become  useful  agents  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress.  Hia  idea  of  setting  up  a  gigantic  idol  in  the  capital 
marked  his  iinal  substitution  of  a  concilifttory  programme  for  the  fiercely 
destructive  methods  of  Nobimaga.  Of  necessity  he  had,  then,  to  reconsider 
his  demeanour  towards  Christianity,  and  it  is  on  record  that  before  leaving 
Osaka  for  KyQahtl  he  publicly  stated,  "I  fpar  much  that  all  the  virtue  of  the 
European  prieata  ia  merely  a  mask  of  hypoori^  and  aerves  only  to  conceal 
pernicious  designs  against  the  empire."  Then,  in  KyQahfl*  two  thinfiS  influenced 
him  strongly.  One  was  that  he  now  saw  with  his  own  ^es  what  militant 
Christiimity  really  meant  —  mined  temples,  overthronNTi  idols,  and  coerced 
converts.  Such  excesses  had  not  disgraced  Christian  propagandism  in  Kyoto 
or  in  the  metropohtiui  provinces,  but  in  Kyushu  the  unsightly  story  a\  as  forced 
upon  Hideyoshi's  attention.  The  second  special  feature  of  the  siluutiuu  in 
Kyushu  was  that  rehttions  of  an  altogether  exceptional  character  were  estab- 
lisbed  between  Bideyosbi  and  Kennyo,  abbot  of  the  Shin  sect.  By  the  con- 
tiivanoe  of  Uiat  prelate,  Hideyoehi'a  troopa  were  enabled  to  follow  a  aecret 
road  to  the  stronghold  of  the  Satsuma  baron,  and  in  return  for  such  valuable 
aervic(  3  Hideyoshi  may  well  have  been  persuaded  to  proacribe  Christianity. 

Some  importance,  though  probably  of  a  less  degree,  attaches  also  to  the 
last  of  the  five  questions  propounded  by  Hideyoslu  to  the  vicc-i)rovincial  — 
why  the  priests  allowed  merchants  of  their  nation  to  buy  Japanese  subjects 
and  carry  them  into  slavery  in  the  Indies.  It  was  in  Kyushu  only  that  these 
abuses  were  perpetrated.  With  respect  to  this  matter  the  following  passage 
appears  in  the  areluvea  of  the  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid:  "Even  the 
Laaeara  and  scuUiona  of  the  Portuguese  pusehaae  and  oariy  alavea  away*  Hence 
it  happens  that  many  of  them  die  on  the  voyage,  because  they  are  heaped  up 
one  upon  the  other,  and  if  their  master  fall  sick  (these  masters  are  sometunes 
Kaj£rs  and  the  negroes  of  the  Portuguese),  the  slaves  are  not  cared  for.  It 
even  often  happens  that  the  Kaffirs  canuot  procure  the  necessary  food  for 
tbem>  1  here  omit  the  excesses  conmiitted  in  the  lands  of  pagans  where  the 
^Jinq/dopcedia  BrUanmeot  lUh  edition;  article  "Japan,"  by  Brixiklcy-l 
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Portuguese  spread  themselves  to  recruit  youth  and  girls,  and  where  they  live 
in  such  a  fashiou  that  the  pagans  themselves  are  stupefied  at  it."  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  the  Taiko  specially  exempted  the  Portuguese  merchauta  from  his 
decree  of  banishment  indicates  -that  he  did  not  AttMh  emdiiuil  junportanoe.to 
theii^  evil  dolngB  19  the  matter  of  etaveiL  It  seems  xvithef  lo.have  been  agwiiis^ 
the  JMuits  that  his  resentment  was  diieeftedy  lor  ha  did  not  fail  to  paieaiye 
that,  whereas  they  eocdd  and  did  exact  the  utmost  defeMttoe  from  their  CQuntry 's 
sailors  and  traders  when  the  ends  of  Cbri-^tian  propagandism  were  served 
thereby,  thoy  proff^^cd  tliemselves  po\vc'rie^^s  tu  dissuade  these  same  traders 
and  sailors  from  outrages  which  would  have  dLigiaced  any  religion.  lie  cannot 
but  have  concluded  that  if  these  Portuguese  merchants  and  seameu  were  to 
bo  regarded  as  specimens  of  the  products  of  Chrijstjahity,  then,  hideed,  that 
creed  had  not  much  to  recommeiid  it.  All  these  thhigs  seem  amply  sufficient 
•to  accoiint  i6r  the  change  that  manifested  itself  in  Hid^oshi's.  attitude  towardb 
Chnstianity  at  the  dose  of  the  ^yQah0  faMnpojg" 

I  '  ... 

SEQUEL  OF  TBE  EDICT  OF  BANISHMENT 

The  Jesuits,  of  whom  it  mui»t  be  said  that  they  never  consulted  their  own 
safety  when  the  cause  of  their  faith  could  be  advanced  by  self-sacrifice,  paid 
no  attention  to  the  Taiko'9  edict.  They  did  indeed  assemble  at  Hirado  to 
the  number  of  120,  but  when  they  received  orders  to  embark  at  once,  they 
decided  that  only  those  needed  for  service  in  China  should  leave  Japan.  The 
rest  remained  and  eontinued  to  perform  their  religious  duties  as  usual,  under 
the  protection  of  the  convertc^d  feudatories.  The  latter  also  appc  ir  to  have 
concluded  that  it  was  not  netressary  to  follow  Hideyoslii's  injunctions  strictly 
concerning  the  expulsion  of  the  priests.  It  seemed,  at  iirst,  as  tliough  nothing 
short  of  extermination  was  contemplated  by  the  Taiko,  He  caused  all  the 
churches  in  Kyflto,  Osaka,  and  Sakai  to  be  pulled  down,  and  he  sent  troops  to 
rase  the  Christian  places  of  worship  in  KyOshQ.  Bt|t  the  troops  accepted 
g^ts  offered  to  them  by  the  feudatories  and  left  the  churches  standing,  while 
Hideyoshi  not  only  failed  to  enforce  his  edict,  but  also  allowed  himself  in  the 
foUowine  year,  in  ])v.  convinced  by  a  Portug\iese  envoy  that  unless  the 

missionaries  were  sulfereti  to  remain,  oversea  trade  could  not  possibly  carried 
on  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner.  For  the  sake  of  that  trade,  Hitieyo.sin 
agreed  to  tolerate  the  Christian  propagandists,  and,  for  a  time,  the  foreign 
faith  continued  to  flourish  In  KyQshQ  and  found  a  favourable  field  even  in 
Kyoto. 

At  this  timci  in  response  to  a  messaise  from  the  Jesuits,  the  viceroy  of  the 
Indies  sent  an  ambassador  to  thank  Hideyoshi  for  the  favours  he  had  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  the  missionari(»s,  and  in  the  train  of  this  nominally  secular 
embassy  came  a  number  of  fresh  Jesuit to  labour  in  the  Japanei>e  field.  The 
ambassador  was  Valegnani,  a  man  of  profound  tact.  Acting  upon  the  Taiko' s 
unequivocal  hints,  Valegnani  caused  the  missionaries  to  divest  their  work 
of  ail  ostentatious  features  and  to  comport,  themselves  with  the  utmost  cir^ 
cumspeotion,  so  that  official  attention  should  not  be  attracted  by  any  salient 
evidences  of  Christian  propagandism.  Indeed,  at  this  very  time,  as  stated 
above,  Hideyoshi  took  a  step  which  plainly  showed  that  he  valued  the  con-« 
tinuance  of  trade  much  more  highly  than  the  extirpation  of  Christianity. 
"Being  assured  that  Portuguese  merchants  could  not  frequent  Japan  unless 
they  found  Christian  priests  there,  he  consented  to  sanction  the  presence  of 
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a  limited  number  of  Jesuits,"  though  ho  was  far  too  shrewd  to  imagine  that 
their  «rrvires  could  be  limited  to  mnn  of  their  own  nationality,  and  t'M>  <  )f^v«'r 
to  forget  that  thfsc  very  Portuguese,  who  pn»ff'ssr'<l  to  attach  so  macii 
tance  to  religious  ministrations,  were  the  same  men  whose  flagrant  outrag<:b 
the  fathers  declared  themselves  powerless  to  check.  If  any  further  evidence 
were  needed  of  HidegpoahiV  diaeriniliifttioii  between  tnde  and  religion,  it  is 
fuhushed  by  bis  despAtefaes  to  the  vioeioy  of  the  Indies  written  in  1591: —  . 

The  faiiuers  of  the  Company,  a.s  they  are  calltHj,  have  come  to  these  islands  to  teach 
another  reUgkm  here;  but  as  that  of  the  Kami  is  too  surely  founded  to  be  abolished,  this  new 
law  ran  «rn,'o  only  tn  tntrodu'-f  into  JLii):tn  ii  <liv«Tsity  of  cults  prrjudidcil  (o  ihe  welfjire  of 
the  State.  It  k  for  this  reason  that,  by  Iw|iermi  edict,  I  luive  forbiUd«3J  tliese  foreign  doctors 
to  continue  to  pr(  ath  their  doetiine.  I  have  even  ordered  them  to  quit  JapaOt  and  I  am 
resolved  no  longer  to  allow  any  one  of  them  to  come  here  to  spread  new  opmions.  I  never- 
theless desire  that  trade  between  you  and  us  should  always  be  on  the  some  foottog  (as  bcforcl. 
I  shiiil  have  every  care  that  the  ways  aro  free  hy  sea  ami  land:  I  have  fnetl  them  from  all 
pirates  and  brigand^^.  The  Portuguese  will  be  able  to  traffic  with  my  subiocld»  and  i  will 
m  no  wise  suffer  any  one  to  do  tliem  the  least  wrong.' 

The  statistics  of  1595  showed  that  there  were  then  in  Japan  137  Jesuit 
fathers  with  300,000  native  converts,  including  seventeen  feudal  chiefs  and 
not  a  few  bonzes. 

BmEy06HI*8  FINAL  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  CHRfSTUNITY 

For  ten  years  after  the  issu^  of  his  ftBti^hristian  decree  at  Hakata^  Hide> 
yoshi  mamtained  a  tolerant  demeanour.  But  in  1507,  his  forbearance  was 
<^anged  to  a  mood  of  imccmiprcHnising  severity.   Various  explanations  have 

been  Riven  of  this  change,  but  the  reasons  are  obscurf.  "Up  to  1593  the 
Porltipiicsc  had  jxjssessed  a  monopoly  of  religious  propagandism  and  oversea 
connncrce  in  Japan.  The  privilege  was  secured  to  them  by  agieonient  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  by  a  papal  bull.  But  the  Spaniards  in  Manila  had 
long  looked  with  somewiiat  jealous  eyes  on  this  Jesuit  reservation,  and  when 
news  of  the  anti-Christian  decree  of  1687  reached  the  Philippines,  the  Domin- 
icans and  Franeiscans  residing  there  %vere  fired  with  seal  to  enter  an  arena 
where  the  crown  of  martyrdom  seemed  to  be  the  least  reward  \\  itliin  reach. 
The  papal  bull,  however,  demanded  obfMliencp,  and  to  overcome  tliat  difReulty 
a  ruse  \nms  n* cessary:  the  governor  of  Manila  ^recd  to  send  a  party  of  Francis- 
cans as  ainl)assa(lors  to  Hideyoshi."  In  that  guise,  the  friars,  being  neither 
traders  nor  propagandists,  considered  that  they  did  not  violate  either  the 
treaty  or  the  bull.  It  was  a  technical  subterfuge  very  imworthy  of  the  object 
contemplated,  and  the  friars  supplemented  it  by  swearing  to  Hidejrosfai  tiiat 
the  Philippines  would  submit  to  his  sway.  Thus  they  obtained  permission 
to  visit  Kydto,  Osaka,  and  Fushimi,  but  with  the  explicit  proviso  that  thoy 
must  nnt  preach."  *  ' 
How  far  they  observed  the  terms  and  the  spirit  of  this  arrangement  may  | 
be  gal hf  led  from  the  facts  that  "von,'  soon  they  had  built  a  church  in  Kyoto, 
consecrated  it  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  were  preaching  sermons  and  chauutiug 
litanies  there  in  flagrant  defianee  of  BIdeyoshi's  Presently,  their  number 
received  an  access  of  three  friars  who  came  bearing  gifts  from  the  governor  of 
Mnnila,  an<I  now  they  not  only  eetablished  a  convent  in  Osaka,  but  also  seized  a 
Jesuit  ( hur(  h  in  Nagasaki  and  converted  the  circumspect  worship  hitherto 
conducted  there  by  the  fathers  into  services  of  the  most  public  chwaeiter« 

i^Enqfdop(iBdiaBriUmnim,nikt^ikn;  ttxtiv^  _ 
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Offleially  dieofeed  m  Nagasaki,  they  charged  the  Jeauito  In^Hydto  wfitii  hamjag 
intrigued  to  Impede  Hiem,  and  they  further  vaunted  the  odorageoua  apennees 

of  their  ovm.  ministrationB  as  compared  with  the  clandestine  timidity  of  the 
methods  which  wise  prudence  had  induced  the  Jesuits  to  adopt .  Betributi(Hi 
would  havp  followed  quickly  h;id  not  Hidcyoshi's  attention  been  engrossed 
by  an  attempt  to  invade  China  through  Korea.  At  this  stage,  however,  a 
memorable  incident  occurred.  Driven  out  of  her  course  by  a  storm,  a  great 
and  richly  laden  Spanish  galleon,  bound  for  Acapulco  fruai  Manila,  drifted 
to  the  coast  of  Toea  province,  and  running  —  or  being  purposely  run  — r  on  a 
sand-baalt  as  she  was  towed  into  port  by  Japanese  .boats,  fan^a  her  faaok. 
She  carried  goods  to  the  tsIuo  of  some  ek  huxidred  thousand,  crowns^'  and 
certain  offidab  urged  Hideyoshi  to  confiscate  her  as  derelict,  convBying  to 
him,  at  the  same  time,  a  detailed  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Franciscans  and 
their  open  flouting  of  his  onlers.  Hide\*o5?hi,  much  incensed,  commanded 
the  arrest  of  the  Franciscans  and  despatche^H  oflicers  to  Tos;i  to  confiscate 
the  San  Felipe.  The  pilot  of  the  ^lleon  sought  to  intimidate  these  olln  <  rs  by 
showing  them,  on  a  map  of  the  world,  the  vast  extent  of  .  Spain's  dominions, 
and  being  asked  how  one  country  had  acquired  such  wide  sway, (replied,^  'Our 
kings  begin  by  sending  into  the  countries  they  vnA  to  ton^ueir  misdqnariaa 
who  induce  the  people  to  embrace  our  religion,  and  when  they  have  made 
considerable  progress,  troopa  are  Sjent  who.  combine  with  ,t^e,  new  Christians, 
and  then  our  icings  have  not  much  trouble  in  accomplishing  the  rest.' 

»      ■ !  ,  ' '     t    '  'I 

THB  JIRST  christian' MARTYHS  IN  UXpAN.     '  I 

The  words  of  the  San  Felipe's  master  were  immediately  reported  to  Ilide- 
yo^.  They  roused  him  to  hot  anger.  He  is  reported  to  have  cried:  "  What! 
my  States  are  filled'  with  traitom,  and  their  numbers  morease  every  d^.  -  I 
hav^  proscribed  the  foreign  doctOn^  but  out  of  compassion  fop  the  age;  add 

infirmity  of  some  among  them,  I  have  allowed  their  remaining  in- Japanv  1 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  presence  of  several  others  because  I  fancied  theni  to  be 
quiet  and  incapable  of  forming  bad  dei^igns,  and  they  are  serpents  I  have  been 
cherishing  in  my  bosom.  The  traitors  are  entirely  employed  in  making  me 
enemies  among  my  own  subjects  and  perhaps  in  my  own  family.  But  they 
will  learn  w  hat  it  is  to  play  with  me  .  .  .  I  am  not  anxious  for  myself. 
So  long  as  the  breath  of  life  renisiins,  I  defy  aU  the  powers  of  the  earth  to  attack 
me.  But  I  am  perhaps  to  leave  the  empire  to  ^  child,  pjnd  how  can  he  n^untain 
himself  against  so  many  foes,  domestio  and  foreign,  if  I  do  not  provide  for 
everything  incessantly?  " 

Then,  finally,  the  Franciscans  were  arrested  and  cond(  inned  to  have  their 
noses  and  ears  cut  off;*  to  be  promenaded  through  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Sakai, 
and  to  be  crucified  at  Nagasaki.  "I  have  ordered  these  foreigners  to  be  treated 
thus,"  Hideyoshi  is  recorded  to  have  stated,  "because  they  have  come  from 
the  Philippines  to  Japan,  calling  themselves  ambassadors,  although  they  were 
not  flo; , because  they  have  remained  here  for  lon^  without  my  peni^ssion; 
'bec&use  hi  defitoce  of  0](y  prohibition  they  have  built  chuiehes,  preached  their 
reUgiotti  and  caused  diso^de^.''  These  men  were  the  first  martyrs  in  Japan. 

{^Charlevoix,  refcrrini::  to  this  incident,  says,  "This  unfortunate  statement  infliotfld  A 

wound  on  religion  which  in  bleeding  still  after  a  century  and  a  Imlf.'lt        •  , 
V'Encydopctdia  Britannica,  llth  edition;  article  "  Japm^^  by  BODUey.]         •.  -  •  :i 
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Tbey  numbered  twenty^ii^  namely,  six  Franeiscam,  three  Jesuits,  and  wenrm^ 
teen  native  Christians  who  were  chiefly  domestic  servants  of  the  Franciscans; 
They  met  their  fate  ^ith  noble  fortitude.  Hidcyoshi  did  not  stop  there.  He 
took  measures  to  have  his  edict  of  1587  converted  into  a  stern  reality.  The 
governor  of  Nagasaki  roi'cived  orders  to  send  away  all  the  Jesuitv^,  permitting 
only  two  or  three  to  remain  for  the  service  of  Portuguese  merchants. 

Tbe  JflBuHs,  howmTi  wore  not  to  be  dderred-by  peraoiud  pcdi.  There 
were  125  of  them  in  Japan  at  thai  time,  and  oC  these.oaJ^  eleven  left  Naaaaaki 
by  sea  in  October,  1597,  though  the  same  vessel  carried  «  number  of  pretended 
Jesuits  who  were,  in  reality,  disguised  sailors.  This  deception  was  necessarily 
kno^^^l  to  the  local  authorities;  but  their  sympathies  being  with  the  Jesuits, 
they  kept  silence  until  early  the  following  year,  when,  owing  to  a  rumour  that 
Hidcyoshi  himself  contemplated  a  visit  to  Kyfishu,  they  took  really  efheient 
measures  to  expel  all  the  fathers.  No  ikum  tlum  137  churches  throughout 
KyOahn  wwiHueutvm  down,  aa  well  as  iseveraL  aemhiaiiea  and  lesidenoea  of 
tiw  fatheia,  and,*  at  Nagasaki,  aU  the  Jeeuita  ift>  Japan  itfere  -aaaembJed  for 
deportation  to  Ifacao  in  the  following  year  when  tbe  "great  ship"  was  expected 
to  visit  that  porti.  But  before  iiec  aiovai  Hideorosbi  died,  and  A.feepite  wan 
thba  gained  for  the  jJesaits.  ..•.>•-  ..    ..ir  ' 

It  haa  been  confidently  atated  that  Tokugawa  leyaau  regarded  Qirbtiaa 
natioDB  and  Christian  .propagandists  with  distrust  not  less  profound  than  that 
harboured  by  Hfdeyoshi.  But  facts  are  opposed  to  that  view.  Within  lesa 
4han  three  months  oi  the  TaiWs  death)  the  TokUgAira  ohief  had.hi8.fir8t  inter- 
view with  a  Christian  priost.  The  man  was  a  Franciscan,  by  name  Jerome  de 
Jesus.  He  had  l)een  a  member  of  the  fictitious  eniba-^sy  from  Manila,  and  his 
story  illustrates  the  zeal  and  courage  that  inspired  the  ChrLstian  fathers  in  those 
days.  ' '  Barely  escaping  the  doom  of  crucifixion  which  overtook  iys  companions, 
hfe  had  bden  deported  ii»m  Japan^  to  Manila  at  a  l^me  wHfA  death  aeem  to  be 
the  ioeitain  ptnelty  of  iemaittiitg,  jBmt  no-sooner  had  Jbe  been  landed  in  Manila 
than  he  took  passage  in»ftC3ibiese  junk^  ands  returning  to  Nagasaki,  made  hia 
inig^  secretly  from  the  far  aouth  of  Japan  to  the  proviniieof  Kii.  There  anaated, 
he  was  brought  into  the  presrnce  of  leyasu,  and  hisown,rec(vd  of  what  ensued 
is  given  in  a  letter  subsequently  sent  to  Manila:  —       .  -. 

'W!ifn  tlio  Prinrp  saw  mo  Hp  askod  liow  I  nKinfisjrd  to  p^)<^pe  tilfe  pteVfcjus  persecution. 
I  answiTcd  bim  iLut  at  that  date  (Jud  hind  dolivcrod  nic  in  order  that  1  might  go  to  Manila 
and  bring  back  new  rolleagiieB  from  there  —  preachers  of  the  divine  law  —  and  thut  I  had 
retume<l  from  Manila  to  encourage  the  Christians,  ohorishing  the  desire  to  die  on  the  cross 
in  order  to  go  to  enjoy  efcrnal  glory  like  my  former  colleagues.  On  hearing  these  word.i  the 
Enip«Tor  began  to  pmile,  whethex  in  his  quality  of  a  pagan  of  tiic  wet  of  Shuka  which  tca«^hes 
Xh»X  there  ia  no  future  life,  or  whether  from  the  tiwudi^t  that  1  was  frightened  at  having  to 
i)e  put  to  death.  Then,  looking  at  me  kihdly,  he  SAid-,"Be  iK>  lonf^  afraid  and  no  1on(^ 
conceal  your.^^elf  nivl  no  Inn^ier  rhanc  your  habit,  for  I  llrish  you  well;  and  as  for  the  Christians 
vrho.  every  year  pass  nntbin  siglit  of  Kwantd  where  my  domains  arc,  when  Uiev  go  to  Mexico 
with  then*  ships,  I  have  a  keen  desire  for  them  to  visit  the  hafbours  of  this  island,  to  refresh 
themselreB  tliere.  and  to  take  what  they  wi.sh.to  traile  with  my  va.s.'-a!'',  and  to  teaeh  them  hotr 
to  devdop  silver  mines;  and  that  my  intentions  may  be  ju  romphshc^i  before  my  death,  I 
wilbjptt  to  indicate  to  me  the-means  to  take  to  i^alize  thcni.'^ 

'I  answered  that  it  was  neressary  that  Spanish  pilots  should  take  the  soundings  of  his 
harbours,  ho  that  ships  mislit  not  be  lost  in  future  as  the  San  Fdijtc  had  been,  and  that  he 
should  solicit  this  service  from  the  governor  of  the  Philippines.  The  Prince  approved  of  my 
advie^  and  acooirdiiigly  he  has  sent  a  JaiMUiflse  gentieinan.  a  native  of  Sakai.  the  bearer  <^ 
this  iBsoaage.  .  .  .  it  is  ceaanttal  to-4ippoee  no  obetacie.  to  the  oomplale  liberty  o^end 
by  the  EoAiMNr  to  thft  Spaiuafds  atid  to««r  holy^^rdo'.  fev  the  pces^^ 
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.   .   .  The  same  Pkinw  (wbo  is  about  to  visit  the  Kwant5)  invites  me  to  aQC«D|Muqr 

him  to  make  choice  of  a  house,  and  to  visit  tlu-  liarhour  which  he  proOUBes  tO  open  to  W, 

his  desires  in  thia  respect  are  keener  than  I  can  cxjiress.'  "» 

Subsequent  events  confirm  tlie  accuracy  of  the  above  story.  Father  Jerome 
was  allowed  to  build  the  first  Christian  church  in  Ycdo  and  to  officiate  there. 
Moreover,  Icyasu  sent  "tlu-ee  embassies  in  succession  to  the  Philippines, 
proposing  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce,  offering  to  opeii  ports  in  the  KwaotO, 
and  asking  for  competent  HAvaX  architects.".  These  architects  never  came, 
and  the  tnuie  that  i^esulted  from  the  Tokugawa  chiefs  overtures  was  pal  try- 
in  coniparison  with  the  number  of  friars  that  accompanied  it  to  Ja]>an.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  It^yasu  designed  these  Spanish  monks  to  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  influence  of  the  J{>suits.  For  he  must  have  known  that  tlic  Francis- 
cans opened  their  mission  ui  Yedo  by  "declaiming  with  violence  against  the 
fathers  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,"  and  he  must  have  understood  that  the 
Spanish  monks  assumed  towards  the  Jesuits  in  Japan  the  same  intdmit 
and  abusive  tone  that  the  Jesuits  thi^mselves  had  fffeviously  assumed  towards 
Buddhisin* 

•'        "  '  ■  •      *    WILL  ADAMS *  ' 

At  about  this  time  a  Dutch  merchant  ship  named  the  Licfde  arrived  in 
Japan.  In  1508,  a  squadron  of  five  ships  sailed  from  Holland  to  exploit  the 
sources  of  Portuguese  commerce  in  the  Orient,  and  of  the  five  vessels  only  one. 


AxmMinU.  wuk  YMMMtnUi  'tta  Tttm  or-  Wiu.  Adam* 


the  Liejde,  was  ever  heard  of  again.  She  reached  Japan  in  the  spring  of  1600, 
\nth  only  four  and  twenty  survivors  of  her  original  crew,  numbering  110. 
Towed  into  the  harbour  of  Funai,  she  was  visited  by  Jesuits,  who,  on  dis- 
eovering  her  nationality,  denounced  her  to  Uie  local  autborittea  as  a  plwtei 
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On  boATd  the  Li^de^  serving  in  the  capadty  of  pilot  major  was  an  Englishman, 

Will  Adams,  of  Gillingham  in  Kent.  leyasu  summoned  him  to  Osaka,  and 
between  the  rough  English  sailor  and  the  Tokugawa  chief  there  commenced  a 
curiously  friendly  intercourse  which  w«B  not  interrupted  until  the  death  of 
Adams,  twenty  years  later. 

"The  Enp;lishinan  became  master-shipbuilder  to  the  Yedo  Government; 
was  employed  as  diplomatic  agent  wlion  other  traders  from  his  own  country 
and  from  HoUand  arrived  in  Japan,  received  in  perpetual  gift  a  substantial 
estate,  and  from  first  to  last  poetoessed  the  hnplicit  confidence  of  the  Mgun, 
leyasu  quickly  discerned  the  man's  honesty;' perceived  that  whatever  benefits 
foreign  commerce  might  confer  would  be  increased  by  encouraging  competition 
among  the  fnroifrners,  and  realized  that  Englisli  wvA  Dutch  trade  presented 
the  wholesome  feature  of  complete  dissociation  from  religious  propagandism. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  showed  no  intolerance  to  either  Spaniards  or  Portuguese. 
He  issued  (1001)  two  othcial  patents  sanctiomng  the  residence  of  the  fathers 
in  Kyi^to,  Osaka,  and  Nagasaki;  he  employed  Father  Rodriguez  as  hiterpreter 
at  the  Ck>urt  in  Yedo,  and,  in  1603  he  gave  munificent  succour  to  the  Jesuits 
who  were  reduced  to  dire  straits  owing  to  the  capture  of  the  great  ship  from 
Macao  by  the  Dutch  and  the  consequent  loss  of  several  years'  supplied  for  the 
mission  in  Japan." ^  ' 

-  '  •  •  .  .J  •  ,  .  '  •      1  •: 

ULTIMATE  ATTITUDB  OF  lEYASU  TOWARDS  CHRIBTUNITT  AND  TORBION 

INTERCOURSE 

fVom  what  has  been  written  above  it  will  have  been  evident  that  each  of 
Japan's  great  trio  of  sixteenth  century  statesmen  —  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi, 
and  leyasu  —  adopted  originaUy  a  tolerant  demeanour  towards  Qiristianity, 

and  fin  emphatically  favourable  attitude  towards  foreipji  commeree.  The 
causes  of  Hideyoshi's  change  of  mood  are  tolerably  clear,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  analyse  the  case  of  levasu  with  certainty.  That  tiie  Tokugawa  haroa 
strongly  patronized  Buddiusm  unglit  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  his  nltimale  hostOity  to  the  foreign  faith,  but  cannot  be  ceooneUed  with  his 
amicable  attitude  at  the  outset.  The  more  credible  explanation  is  that  he 
was  guided  by  intelligence  obtained  direct  from  Europe.-  He  sent  thither  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centurj-  an  emissary  whose  instructions  were  to  observe 
closely  the  social  and  political  conditions  in  the  home  oP Christianity.  The 
bettfT  to  af'complish  his  purpose  thi*'  cTivoy  embra<?ed  the  Christian  faith,  and 
waii  til  us  enabled  to  carry  on  his  obbtrvations  from  within  as  weU  as  from 
without. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  at  that  time, 
when  recounted  to  leyasu,  could  scarcely  fail  to  shock  and  astonish  the  ruler 
of  a  country  where  freedom  of  conscience  may  be  said  to  have  alwa3rs  existed. 

The  Inquisition  and  the  stake;  wholesale  aggressions  in  the  name  of  the  Cross; 
a  head  of  the  Church  whose  authority  extended  to  confiscation  of  the  realms  of 
heretical  sovereigns;  religious  wars,  and  profound  fanaticism- — these  were  the 
elements  of  the  story  told  to  leyasu  b^'^  his  returned  envoy.  The  details  could 
not  fail  to  produce  an  evil  impression.  Already  his  own  observation  had 
disclosed  to  the  Tokugawa  chief  abundant  evidaneeof  the  spirit -of  strife-engsn* 
dered  by  Christian  dogma  m  those  times.  No  sooner  had  the  Francisesns 
and  the  Dominicans  airived  in  Japan  than  a  fieroe  quarrel  bfoke  out  bebmeA 
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^&aeok  jcnd  tbe  Jesuits  —  a  quarrel  which  even  oommuhity  of  suffering  could 

not  compose.  "Not  less  repellent  was  an  attempt  on  the  p>art  of  the  Spaniards 
to  dictate  to  Icyasii  the  ex-pulsion  of  all  Hollanders  from  Japan,  and  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Jesiiiia  to  dictate  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
forintT  proposal,  coa(;hed  almost  in.  the  form  of  a  demand,  was  twice  formulated, 
and  accompanied  on  the  second  occaaion  by  a  scarcely  kas  insulting  offer, 
njabiely,  Ihat  Spaniah  mm^i^vftat  irould  be  sent  to  Japan  jto.bum  nil  Dutoll 
ships  found  in  the  ports  of  tbe  empire.  If  in  the  face  of  proposals  so  con- 
tumelious of  his  authority  leyasu  preserved  a  cahn  and  dignified  mein,  merely 
replying  that  his  countiy  was  open  to  all  comers,  and  that,  if  other  nations  had 
quarrel?^  jiniono:  thom^plves,  they  must  not  take  Japan  for  hattle-pjround,  it 
is  ncvcrtlu  Ir-.s  unimaginabk!  that  he  did  not  strongly  resent  such  interference 
with  his  own  independent  for^  i^^n  policy,  and  that  he  did  not  interpret  it  as 
foresiiaduwuig  a  disturbance  oi  tlic  realm's  peace  by  sectarian  quarrels  among 
Christians."*. 

-  The  repellent  aspeeto  imder  whicb,  Christianity  thus  presented  itself  to 
lesNmt  weie  supplemoited  by  an  act  of  fraud  and  forgery  perpetrated  in  the 
mterest  of  a  Christian  feudatory  by  a  trusted  official,  himself  a  Christian. 
This  experience  persuaded  the  Tokugawa  ruler  that  it  was  unsafe  to  emplojr 

Christians  at  his  Court  He  not  only  dismissed  all  thr^se  so  employed,  but  also 
banished  ihem  from  Vedo  and  forbade  any  ffnui'U  cliief  to  harbour  them. 
Another  incident,  not  without  influence,  was  c  umectcd  with  the  survey  of  the 
Japanese  coast  by  a  Spanish  mariner  and  a  i^ranciscan  inar.  An  envoy  tium 
New  Spain  (Meadco)  had  obtained  pennissum  for  this  survey,  but  "when 
the  mariner  (SebaBtjan).aad  the  friar  (Setelo)  htt|tened  to  carry  out  tbe  project, 
leyasn  sslsed  Will  Adsoos  to  explain  ths  dispbiiirroC  industry.  The  Eoglisbiaaan 
replied  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  regarded  in  £uxope  m  an  act  of  hostility^ 
.espeetally  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  or  Portugucf^e,  whose  aggressions  were 
notorious.  He  added,  in  reply  to  further  questions,  that '  the  Roman  priesthood 
had  been  expelled  from  many  parts  of  Germany,  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  and  England,  and  that,  although  his  own  country  preserved 
the  pure  form  of  the  Christian  faith  from  which  Spain  and  Portugal  had  deviated, 
yet  neither  English  nor  Dutch  considered  that  that  fact  afforded  them  any 
reason  to  war  with,  or  to  annex,  States  which  were  not  Christian  solely  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  non-Christian.' Hearing  these  things  from 
Will  Adams,  leyasu  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "If  the  soverc  igns  of  Europe  do 
not  tolerate  these  pnests,  I  do  them  no  wrong  if  I  refuse  to  tolerate  them." 

Another  inridont,  too  complicated  to  describe  in  detail,  may  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  some  Japanese  Christians  were  discovereil  to  have  conspired  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Tokugawa  Government  by  the  aid  of  foreij^n  troops.  It 
was  not  an  extensive  plot,  but  it  helped  to  demonstrate  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  priests  and  tbeir  oonveits  was  plainly  with  the  enemies  of  Tokugawa's 
supremacy.  leyasur  howeveri  abstained  from  extreme  measures  bi  tbe  case 
of  any  of  the  foreign  priests,  and  he  mi[^t  have  been  eciually  toleititat  towards 
native  Christians,  also,  had  not  the  Tokugawa  authority  been  openly  defied 
m  Yedo  itself  by  a  Franciscan  father  —  the  Sotelo  mentioned  above.  "Then 
(1613)  the  first  execution  of  Japanese  converts  took  place,  though  the  monk 
himself  was  released  after  a  short  incarceration.  At  tliat  time  .  .  .  insignifi- 
cant differences  of  custom  somctimos  induced  serious  misconceptions.  A 
Christian  who  had  violated  a  secular  law  was  crucified  in  Nagabaki.  Aiany 
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of  his  fellow-believers  kneeled  around  his  nross  and  prayed  for  the  peace  of  his 
Roiil  A  party  of  converts  were  afterwards  burnt  to  death  in  the  same  phice 
for  refusing  to  apostatizo,  and  their  Christian  friends  crowded  to  carry  off  por- 
tions of  their  bodies  as  holy  relics.  When  these  thinp;s  were  reported  to  leyasu, 
be  Hani,  '  Without  doubt  that  must  be  a<iiiibolic  faith  which  persuades  people 
not  only  to  worship  erinuDals  oondeiiiiied  to  dcBth  for  tfatir  oriiBeSi  but  also  to 
honour  those  who  haT6  been  burned  or  cut  to  pieoe»by  the  older  of  their  lord.' 
>'        '  '  I  '  *     '      '     ■  •  .  '  • 

SUPPRESSION  OF  CilUi^i  lAM TY' 

The  first  prohibition  of  Christianity  was  i5!S3iied  by  Ipyasu  in  Sepfemhor, 
1612,  and  was  followed  l)y  nnoflier  in  April,  1613;  but  both  liore  the  character 
of  warnings  rather  tluui  of  puiui  ive  regulations.  It  %vas  on  tht  27th  of  January, 
1614  —  that  is  to  say,  hfty-four  years  and  five  months  after  the  landing  of 
Xavier  at  Kagoshima  —  that  an  edict  appeared  ordering  that  all  the  foreigii 
prieets  should  be  collected  in  Nagaaald  preparatory  to  removal  from  Japan;  that 
all  churches  should  be]yulled  down,  and  that  all  converts  should  be  compelled 
to  abjure  Christianity.  There  were  then  in  Japan  156  ministers  of  Christianity, 
namely,  122  Jesuits,  14  FranriscnnR,  9  Dominirnns,  4,  Aupiistinians,  and  7 
secular  priests.  It  is  virtually  certnin  th-it  if  tiiese  men  had  f^hr;^  cd  the  orders 
of  the  Japanese  Government  by  Icavmg  the  country  finally,  not  so  much  as  one 
forci^er  would  have  suffered  for  his  faith  in  Japan,  except  the  six  Frimciscans 
executed  on  the  "  Martyrs'  Mount  "  at  Nagasaki  by  Hidcyoshi's  order,  in  1597. 
But  the  missionaries  did  not  obey.  Suffering  or  ^ven  death  counted  for  nothing 
with  these  men  as  fl|;ainst  the  poislUlily  of  saVing  souis.  "  Forty-sevm  ol  them 
evaded  the  edict,  some  bjT  Concealing  themselves  at  the  time  it  Its  issue,  the 
rest  by  leaving  their  s]u]ih  when  the  latter  bad  paesed  out  of  sight  of  the  shore 
of  Japan,  and  returning  by  boats  to  the  scene  of  their  former  labotirs.  Moreover, 
in  a  few  months,  those  that  liud  actually  cros.sed  the  sea  re-crossed  it  in  various 
di?5p;uises."^  The  Japanese  Government  had  then  to  consider  whether  it  would 
suffer  its  autliority  to  be  thus  defied  by  foreign  visitors  or  whether  it  would 
resort  to  extreme  measures. 

PERIOD  SUBSEQUENT  TO  1613 

Throughout  a  period  of  two  years  immediately  following  the  issue  of  the 
anti-Christian  edict  of  1614,  the  attention  of  leynsn,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
Japanese  nation,  was  roncentrat'  d  on  the  strup^le  which  took  place  between  the 
adherents  of  the  Tokugawa  and  tiie  supporters  of  Hideyori.  That  struggle 
culminated  in  an  assault  on  the  castle  of  Osaka,  and  fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the 
fire  of  anti-Christian  rcscntmt^nt  inasmuch  as  many  Christian  converts  espoused 
Hideyori 's  cause,  and  in  one  part  of  the  field  the  troops  o£  leyasu  had  to  fight 
agamst  a  foe  whose  banners  were  emblasoned  with  a  cross  and  with  images  of 
Christ  and  of  8t.  James,  the  patron  samt  of  Spam.  Nevertheless,  the  Christian 
converts  possessed  the  sympathy  of  so  many  of  the  feudal  chiefs  that  much 
reluctance  was  shown  to  inflict  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  on  men  and  women 
whose  only  crime  was  the  adoption  of  an  alit^n  relipon.  Some  of  the  feudal 
chiefs,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  tlieir  estates,  gave  asylum  to  the  converts; 
otliers  falsely  reported  a  complete  absence  of  Christians  in  their  dominions,  and 
some  endeavoured  earnestly  to  protect  the  fanatics;  while,  as  to  the  people  at 
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large,  their  liberal  spirit  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  five  priests  who  were  in  Osaka 
Castle  at  the  time  of  its  capture  were  able  to  make  their  way  to  distant  rcfugea 
without  any  risk  of  betrayal. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  wanting  feudatories  who,  judging  that 
zeal  in  obejnng  the  edict  would  prove  a  passport  to  official  reward,  acted  on 
that  conviction.  Notably  was  this  true  of  Hasegawa,  who  received  the  fief  of 
Arima  by  way  of  recompense  for  barbarous  cruelty  towards  the  Christians.  Yet 
it  is  on  record  that  when  this  baron  sent  out  a  mixed  force  of  Hizen  and  Satsuma 
troops  to  harry  the  converts,  these  samurai  warned  the  Christians  to  flee  and 
then  reported  that  they  were  not  to  be  found  anywhere.  During  these  events 
the  death  of  leyasu  took  place  (June  1,  1616),  and  pending  the  dedication  of  his 
mausoleum  the  anti-Christian  crusade  was  virtually  suspended. 


ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  INTRIGUES  AGAINST  SPANLVRDS  AND  PORTUGUESE 

It  has  been  frequently  alleged  that  if  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  Hollanders  into  bad  odour,  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
intrigued  equally  against  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards.  The  accusation 
cannot  be  rebutted.  Cocks,  the  factor  of  the  English  commercial  mission  to 
Japan,  has  himself  left  it  on  record  that,  being  at  the  Yedo  Court  in  the  fall  of 
1616,  "  I  enformed  the  two  secretaries  that  yi  they  lookt  out  well  about  these  two 
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Spanish  shipps  in  Xaxama  [Satsuma]  full  of  men  and  treasure,  they  would 
fynd  that  they  were  sent  off  purpose  by  the  king  of  Spaine,  having  knowknlge 
of  the  denth  of  the  ould  Eniiicrour  floyasu],  thinking;  som  papisticall  tono 
[dnuni/d]  niif^ht  rise  and  rebell  and  so 'draw  all  the  papists  to  flock  to  them  and 
take  part,  by  which  means  they  might  on  a  sudden  scaz  upon  som  stront;  place 
and  kecpe  it  till  more  succors  cam^they  not  wauling  money  nor  men  for 
thackomplishing  sucliastrattgin.^;  The  two  Vessel^  in  question  were  "greate 
shipps  arrived  out^^f  New  Spalm,  bound,  as  thejniiud,  for  tl^^lfiilippmes, 
but  driven  mto  that  place  per  contrary  wynd,  botln^s^'^  bj^Sng  f^H  dt  sooCiters, 
with  grq^t  store  of  tl3ea6ure,  as  it  is  said,  above  five  millions  of^pezos."  It  is 
true  that  a  Spanish  Captain  sbht  from  these  vessels  to  pay  resprf-t^  to  tho  Court 
in  Yedo  "gave  it  out  tliat  our  shipps  and  tlic  liolhinders  which  were  at  Firando 
(Hirado)  had  taken  and  robbed  all  the  China  junks,  which  was  ihr  offM-inn  that 
very  few  or  non  came  into  Japan  this  yeare,"  and  therefore  Cocks  was  somewhat 
justified  in  saying  this  tort  I  eried  quittance  with  |!he  Spaniards."  It 

ap^iah,  how^nthotUttlBpflJuards  Were'not  believedfwher^Mhe  Englishmaa 
kboast/ "which  speeches  of  mi^e  wrought  so  far  that  the  Emp^ur  sent 
them,  and  had  not  the  greats  shipp  cut  her  cable  in  the  hawse  so  as  to 
escape,  she  had  been  arrested."  It  was  this  same  Cocks  who  told  a  Japanese 
"admirall "  that  "My  opinion  was  he  might  doe  better  to  put  it  into  the  Emper- 
our 's  mynd  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  Manillas,  and  drive  those  small  crew  of 
Spaniaxds  frQm  thence."  ,    •  ■  '  a  ^'^s^^ 

In  fact,  none  of  the  Ukx  OoD&deiaal  natipiiamiee  uioirin  Japan  had  any 
monopoly  of  jj^fe^gg  its  rividsl  T^e  accusafnon  preferml  by  Cocks,  however, 
must  have  pHiALiiaW^special  significance!  confirming,  as  it  did*  what  the  pilot 
of  the  San  Felipe  had  said  twenty  years* previously  as  to  the  politick  uses  to 
which  the  propagandists  of  Christianity  were  put  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  what 
Will  Adams  had  said  four  years  earlier  as  to  the  Imperial  doctrine  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  that  the  annexation  of  a  non-Christian  country  was  always  justifiable. 
The  "greate  shipps  out  of  New  Spaine,"  laden  with  soldiers  and  treasure  and 
under  orders  to  combine  witb  any  Chi;istian,iDQnvprts  willing  to  revolt  againsti 
the  Ytdo.Govermnenti  irare  ooaoreta  evi^k?;^  of  the  truth  of  th^  Spanish 
sailor's  revelation  and  of  the  English  exile's  charge.  It  has  always  to  be  r»< 
nwlnbered,  too,  that  KyilBhQ,  the  headquArtera  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  did 
not  owe  to  the  Tokugawa  shoguns  the  same  degree  of  allegiance  that  it  bad  been 
forced  to  render  to  Hideyoshi.  A  colossal  campaign  such  as  the  latter  had  con- 
ducted against  the  southern  island,  in  1587,  never  commended  itself  to  the 
ambition  of  leyasu  or  to  that  of  liis  comparatively  feeble  successor,  Hidetada. 
Hence,  the  presence  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  ships  in  Satsuma  i^uggcsted  danger 
of  an  exoqitiaDAl  degree. 

In  the  ¥eiy  m<mth  (September,  1616)  when  Cocks  "eried  quittance  with  the 
Spaniards,"  a  new  anti-Christian  edict  was  pi;omulgated  by  Hidetada,  son  and 
successor  of  leyasu.  It  pronounced  sentence  of  exile  against  all  Christian 
priests,  not  excluding  even  those  whoso  presence  had  been  sanctioned  for  the 
purpose  of  ministering  to  the  Portuguese  merchants;  it  forbacle  the  .Japanese, 
under  penalty  of  being  burned  alive  auid  having  all  their  j)roperty  confiscated, 
to  connect  themselves  in  any  way  with  the  Christian  propagandists  or  with  their 
oo-operators  or  servants,  and  above  all,  to  show  .them  any  hospitality.  The 
same  penalties  were  extended  to  women  and  children,  and  to  the  five  nelgfaboum 
on  both  sides  of  a  convert  'a  abode,  unless  these  became  informers.  Every  feudal 
ohief  was  forbiddea  to  keep  Chiistians  in  hiassrviee^  and  the  edict  ^^jj^^g^opgi 
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gtutcid  wilik  BMMfe  tluak\iMftl!g0v4rttyj  altlieiich  ito«aloreepiCQt  rmA  deferred  imtili 
tbe  next  year  on  account  of  Ihe  obaequiesof  leyseu.  Tbi8>eclict  of  1616  cli£[ere4> 
from  that  issued  hy  I«yi»tt  in  1614,  since  the  latter  did  not  explicitly  pieaeribe 

the  death-penalty  for  converts  refusing  to  apostatize.  But  both  agreed  ia 
indirntino;  expulsion  as  the  sole  manner  of  dealing  with  the  foreign  priests.  Tt 
is  aifiO noteworthy  that,  just  as  the  ediet  of  leyajj^u  was  immediately  preceded  by 
statements  from  Will  xVdams  about  the  claim  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  absorb  all 
non-Christian  countries,  so  tbe  edict  of  Uidetada  had  for  preface  Cock's  attribu- 
tion of  aggresave  clesisns  to  the  BpsoSah  ihipe  ait.  Kogoshiouk  in  con j  unclioii.«ith 
Christian  eonverta.  Not  withoiit  justiooi  therefore,  have  the  Sngliah  heeo; 
charged  with  some  share  of  responaibility  igr  the  t^^rrible  things  that  ultimately 
befell  the  {nopagandists  and  the  jirolessois  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  As  for 
the  ,shd(jun,  Hidetada,  and  his  advisers,  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  foresee 
much  occasion  for  actual  recourse  to  violence.  They  knew  that  a  great  majority 
of  tlie  converts  had  joined  the  Christian  Church  at  the  instance,  or  by  the  com- 
uianti,  of  their  local  rulers,  and  nothing  can  have  seemed  less  likely  than  that  a 
creed  thus  lightly  embraced  would  bo  adlicred  to  in  defiance  of  torture  and  death. 
The  foreign  propagandists  also  miglit  have  escaped  ail  peril  by  obeying,  the 
official  edict  and  leaving  Japan.  They  suffeied  bmuse  they  defied  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

Some  fifty  of  them  happened  to  be  in  Nagasaki  at  the  time  of  Hidetada's 

edict.  So\TTnl  of  these  were  apprehended  and  deported,  but  a  number  returned 
almost  mimediately.  This  happened  under  the  juri.sdiction  of  Omura,  who  had 
been  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  sending  away  flie  bakren  i^mdr^a). 
He  seems  to  have  concluded  that  a  striking  example  must  be  fumisJied,  and  he 
therefore  ordered  .the  seiisure  and  decapitation  of  two  fathers,  Dc  1  'Assumpcion 
and  Macfaado.  The  result  <^pletely  falsified  his  eahsuhitioas,  lor  so  fax  from 
proving  a'detenwnt»  the  fate  of  the  two  fathers  appealed  widely  to  the  people's 
sense  of  heroism.  Multitudes  flocked  to  the  grave  in  which  the  two  coffins  were 
buried.  The  sick  were  carried  thither  to  be  restored  to  health,  and  the  Christian 
eorn  erts  derived  new  courage  from  the  example  of  these  mart\Ts.  Numerous 
conversions  and  numerous  returns  of  Rpo«tates  took  place  everywhere. 
'  While  this  enthusiasm  was  at  its  heiglil,  Navarette,  vice-provincial  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  Ayala,  vice-provincial  of  the  Augustins,  emerged  from  hiding, 
and  robed  in  th^  full  canonicals,  commenced  an  open  propaganda^  heralduig 
their  approach  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Omura  and  couched  in  the  nuist  defiant 
tennSk  Thus  challenged,  (Vmura  was  obliged  to  act  promptly^  espeeially  as 
Navarette  declared  that  h(>  (Navarette)  did  not  recognise  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  but  only  the  Emperor  of  Heaven.  The  two  fanatics  were  seized,  conveyed 
secretly  to  the  island  of  Takashima,  and  there  decapitated;  their  coffins  being 
weighted  with  big  stones  and  sunk  in  the  sen ,  so  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
scenes  witnessed  at  the  tomb  of  the  fathei  h  mentioned  above.  Thereupon,  the 
newly  elected  superior  of  the  iJouiimcans  at  once  sent  throe  of  his  priests  to 
preach  in  Omura 's  territories,  and* two  of  them,  having  been  seized,  were  csst  Into 
prison  where  they  remained  for  five  years.  Even  more  directly  defiant  ml  the 
attitude  of  the  next  martyred  ptiest,  an  dd  Francdseaa  monk,  Juan  de  Santa 
Martha.  He  had  for  three  years  suffered  all  the  homrs  of  a  medieval  Japanese 
prison,  yet  when  it  was  proposed  to  release  him  and  deport  him  to  New  Spain, 
his  answer  was  that,  if  released,  he  would  stay  in  Japan  and  preach  there.  .He 
hud  his  head  on  the  block  in  August,  1618. 

Throughout  the  next  four  years,  however,  no  other  foreign  miasi^^^wa^ 
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oirpitally  punished  in  Japatt^  though  many'tffiiVfed^and'efiiiMiiued  their  lUOfMgM^ 
dism.   During  that  interval,  also,  there  oocurtred  another  incident  eaksulated' 

to  fix  \ipon  the  Christians  still  deeper  suspicion  of  poh'tical  designs.  In  a- 
Portuguese  ship,  captured  by  tho  Dutch,  a  letter  was  found  instie^nting  Japanefie 
convert.s  to  revolt,  and  promising  that,  when  the  number  of  di.satlticted  became 
sufficient,  men-of-war  would  be  sent  from  Portugal  to  aid  them.  Another 
ftkotor  t«ndiiig  to  invest  ttkewmvertg  wMi  poUtieal'poteiitiafities  was  the  writing 
of  pamphlets  bjr  apostates,  attributing  thd'seal  of  Idreign  propagandiaia  -aoleljr 
to  tr:iit<)rous  motives.  Further,  tho Spaaiah  and  Portuguese  propaganiUsta  wm 
indicted  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  seoonii  Tokugawa  shdgun^  in  1620,  by 
the  jidmiral  in  command  of  the  British  and  Dutch  fleet  of  defence,  then  cruising 
in  Oriental  waters.  The  admirni  unreservedly  charp:«»d  the  friars  with  trencher^ 
ou$  machinations,  and  warned  the  shogun  against  tiie  aggressive  dt^iigns  of 
Piiiiip  of  Spam.      •   •    •  '  "  -      -  -. 

'  'niia  cumulativo  ^videiioe  dispeUed  tiia  last  doobts  of  the  Japanese,  mid  » 
tiihe  of  sharp,  suffeiing  ensued  for  fhe  fatheifi  >aDd  tfa^  bonverts*  There  wbmf 
many  shoofcing  e])is()d(  s.  Among  them  may  be  iB€iitioned  the  case  ol  Zoftiga, 
son  of  the  marquis  of  ViUamanrica.  He  visited  Japan  as  a  Dominican  in  1618> 
but  the  governor  of  Nagasaki  persuadtMi  him  to  withdraw.  Yielding  for  the 
moment,  he  returned  two  years  later,  accompanied  by  Father  Flores.  Tliey 
travelled  in  a  vessel  commanded  hy  a  Japanese  Christian,  and  off  Formosa  she 
was  overhauled  by  an  English  warship,  which  took  off  the  two  prieats  and 
banded  thenv  over  to  tbe  Dutch  at  Hirado;  There  they  were  torturadatitf  held 
m  prison  for  sixteen  months/ when  aii<armed  attenqyt  made  by  aome  Japanese 
Christians  to  rescue  them  precipitated  their  iate.  By  order  from  Yedo, 
Zufiiga,  Flores,  and  the  Japanese  master  of  the  vessel  which  had  carried  them, 
were  roasted  to  death  m  Ni\f^t{'^nk\  on  Anp^ist  19,  1622.  Thus  the  me^^sureg 
adopted  again^.  the  missionaries  are  seen  to  h,i  vo  pradually  increased  ni  seventy. 
The  first  two  fatlier.s  put  to  death,  Dc  TAto-saiajx  ion  and  Machado,  were  behead- 
ed in  IC 17,  not  by  the  common  executioner  but  by  one^f  the  principal  officers  of 
tho  daimyd.  The  neict  two,  Navaiotte  and  'Ayalar  were  decapitated  by  the 
executioner.  Then,  in  -1618|>  Juan  do  Santa  Martba.was  eneuted  like  a  eenmmi 
criminal,  his  body  being  dismembered  and  his  head  exposed.  Fmally,  ill'  1622, 
Zufiiga  Biid  Flores  were  burned  alive.  ,       "     •  . 

The  same  year  was  marked  by  tho  "sreat  mart>Tdom"  at  Nnfjn^nki,  when 
nine  foreign  priests  went  to  the  stake  together  with  nineteen  Japanese  conv  erts. 
Apprehension  of  a  foreign  invasion  seems  to  have  greatly  troubled  the  shogun 
at  this  time.  He  ha<i  sent  an  envoy  to  Europe  who,  after  seven  years  abroad, 
retnmed  oh  the  eve  of  the  "great  martyrdom,"  and  made  a  report  thoroughly 
unf avounbte  to  Christianity.  Hidetada  therefore  refused  to  give  audience  to 
the  Philippine  embassy  in  1624,  and  ordered  that  allSpaniards  should  be  deported 
from  Japan.  It  was  further  decreed  that  no  Japanese  Christians  should  thence- 
forth be  allowed  to  go  to  sea  in  search  of  commerce,  and  that  although  non- 
Christians  or  men  who  liad  apostatized  might  tcavel  freely,  they  must  not  visit 
the  Philippines. 

Thus  ended  all  intercourse  between  Japan  and  Spaui.  The  two  countries 
had'been  on  fiiendLy  terms  for  thirty-two  years,,  and  during  that  time.a  wide- 
spread oonviotion  that  Chriatianil^  waa-.an  inatrument  of  Spanish  aggreasiaii 
had  been  engendered.   lemitsu,  sodl  of  Hidetada,  now  ruled  in  Yedo,  though 

Hidetada  himself  remained  "the  power  behind  the  throne."    The  year  (1623) 

of  the^foiajaer  'saccciBsion  to  the  afaOgunate  had  fleen.the  ro*iasue  of  aniiii"Chriatian 
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decrees  nnd  the  martyrdom  of  some  five  hundred  Christians  within  the  Tokuga- 
wri  domain^',  whither  the  tide  of  persecution  now  flowed  for  the  first  time.  From 
that  period  onwards  official  attempts  to  cradicute  Christianity  in  Japan  were 
uucLOblug.  Conspicuously  active  in  this  cause  were  two  governors  of  Nagasaki, 
by  name  Mixuno  and  Takenal^a,  and,l4ke  feudal  duel  of  Shimabara,  by  name 
Matsukiira.  To  this  last  is  io  be  eiedited  the  terrible  device  of  throwing 
converts  into  the  solfataras  at  Unzen,  and  under  him,  also,  the  punishment  of  the 
"fosse"  was  resorted  to.  It  consisted  in  suspension  by  the  feet,  head  downwards 
in  a  pit  until  death  ensued.  By  many  tliis  latter  torture  was  heroicaUy  endured 
to  the  end,  but  in  the  case  of  a  few  the  pains  proved  unendurable.      "     '  ' 

It  is  on  record  that  the  menace  of  a  Spanish  invasion  seemed  so  imminent 
to  Matsukura  and  Takenaka  that  they  proposed  an  attack  on  the  Philippines 
80  as  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  their  base  in  the  East.  This  bold  measuref 
foiled  to  obtain  approval  in  Yedo.  In  proportion  as  the  Christiaa  ecmverts 
proved  invincible,  the  severity  of  the  repressive  measures  increased.  There 
are  no  accurate  statistics  showing  the  number  of  victims.  Ponic  annalists  allege 
that  two  hundred  and  ei<^htv  thousand  perished  up  to  tiie  year  lC)'An,  but 
that  figure  is  proljabl}'  exaKgeratod,  for  the  converts  do  not  seem  to  have  aggre- 
gated more  than  three  hundred  thousand  at  any  time,  and  it  is  probal)lo  that 
a  majority  of  these,  having  embraced  the  alien  creed  for  light  reasons,  discarded 
it  readily  under  menace  of  destruction.  "Every,  ppportunity  was  given  for 
apostatizing  and  for  escaping  ^eath. '  Immunity  could  be  secured  by  pcnnting 
oiit  a  fellow  convert,  and  when  it  is  observed  that  among  the  seven  or  eight 
feudatories  who  embraced  Christianity  only  two  or  three  died  in  that  faith, 
we  must  conclude  tliat  not  a  few  cases  of  recanting  occurred  among  the  vassals. 
Remarkable  fortitude,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  displayed."  Caron,  one 
of  the  Dutch  traders  of  Hirado,  writing  in  lt)36,  says: —        -  •  *        •   -f  ' 

.  At  first  the  believers  in  Christ  were  only  beheaded  and  afterwards  attached  to  a  crops', 
which  was  considcnrecl  as  a  miffioiently  h^avy  punishment.  -  Vht  When  nMny  of  them  w«M 

seen  to  die  with  cmotionH  of  joyfcildplRasurp,  stjiup  e%'(ii  to  go  singing  to  tli<>  place  of  execution; 
and  when  although  thirty,  and  jofnetimee  one  hundred  were  put  to  death  at  ^  time,  und  it 
was  found  that  nirir  nmnbers  did  not  appear  to  diminish,  if  was  then  determined  to  vis6 
evor>'  exertion  to  ehiinge  their  joy  into  grief  nnrl  tlu  ir  Kdiigs  into  tears  and  groans  of  misery. 
To  effect  this  they  were  tied  to  stakes  aaid  b^irncd  «  ;  were  broiled  on  wooden  gridirons, 
and  thousands  were  thus  wretchedly  destroyed.  But  as  the  number  of  Christians  was  not 
perceptibly  lessened  by  these  cruel  '  i  '  'i*-  tlity  beeame  tired  of  putting  them  to 
death,  and  attempts  were  then  made  to  make  the  (Christians  aljaiulon  their  faith  by  the 
infliction  of  the  most  dreadful  tonnrnts  wliirh  the  mo:st  diabolical  invention  could  suggest. 
The  Japanese  Christians^  however,  endured  these  jxirsecul  ions  with  a  great  deal  of  steadiness 
and  courage;  very  few,  m  oompafison  with  those  Who' I'rtttained  steaofBSt  in  the' faith,  were 
the  number  of  those  who  fainted  under  the  tri:\l.s  and  abjured  their  religion.  It  ia  true  that 
these  people  possoss,  on  suoh  occasions^  a  stoicism  and  an  intrepidity  of  which  no  exam])les 
are  tOTO  met  with  in  tlie  btdk'of  ol  her  nations.  NeithCT  men  nor  Tubmen  are  afraid  of  deatK 
Yet  an  tmcommon  (Steadfastness  in  tbejfaitii  must, at  thesatne  tiflM^beTCqiuBiteto  oontinoe 
in  these  trying  cu-cumstances.  .  j  '      '  » 

The  intrepidity  of  the  native  converts  was  rivalled  by  the  conraq;e  of  their 
foreign  teachers.  Again  and  again  these  latter  defied  the  .lapain  se  authorities 
by  visiting  Japan  —  not  for  the  first  time  but  occasionally  even  after  having 
been  deported.  Contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  governors  of  Macao  and  Manila, 
nay  of  tlie  King  of  Spain  himself,  the  priests  ai^ived,  year  aft&t  year,  with  the 
certainty  of  limg  apprehended  a^dfsent  toth^atake  after  brief  p^rkkte  of  propar 
gandism.  Itk  1626,  when  the  can^i^  of  ptfaeeution  was  at  its  htStght,  more 
than  three  thousand' converts  were  baptized  by  these  brave  priests,  of  whom 
none  is  known  to  have  escaped  death  except  those  that  apostatized  under  tor- 
ture^and  th^  were  veiy  few,  although  not  only  could  life  be^vedby  akumdoning 
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the  faith  but  also  ample  allowances  of  money  could  be  obtained  from  the  authori- 
ties. Anyone  denouncing  a  propagandist  received  large  reward,  and  the  people 
were  required  to  prove  their  orthodoxy  by  trampling  upon  a  picture  of  Christ. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FEUDS  BETWEEN  THE  DUTCH  AND  THE 

PORTDOUESE  • 

While  tlie  above  events  were  in  progress,  the  disputes  between  the  Dutch, 
the  PortugU(\S(t,  and  the  Spaniards  went  on  without  cessation.  In  1G36,  the 
Dutch  discovered  in  a  captured  i'oriugucsc  vessel  a  report  written  by  the 
governor  of  Macao,  deseribing  a  festival  which  had  just  been  held  there  in 
hopour  of  Vieyra,  who  had  been  martyred  in  Japan.  .  The  Dutch  transmitted 
this  document  to  the  Japanese  "in  order  that  hb  Majesty  may  see  more  clearly 
what  great  honour  tlie  Portuguese  pay  to  those  he  had  forbidden  his  reaUn  as 
traitors  to  the  State  and  to  his  crown."  It  does  not  appear  that  this  accusation 
added  much  to  the  rn^cntment  and  distrust  against  the  Portuguese.  At  any 
rate,  the  Bakufu  in  Ycdo  took  no  step  distinctly  hostile  to  Portuguese  laymen 
until  the  following  year  (1637),  when  an  edict  was  issued  forbidding  "any 
foreigners  to  travel  in  tiie  empire  lest  Portuguese  with  passports  bearing  Dutcb 
names  might  oiter." 

*  '  "        THE  8HIMABARA  REVOLT  " 

At  the  dose  of  1637,  there  occurred  a  rebellion,  historically  known  as  tha 
"ChrisUttn  Revolt  of  Shimabara,"  which  put  an  end  to  Japan's  foreign  inter- 
course for  over  two  hundred  years.  The  Gulf  of  Nagasaki  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  island  of  Aiiiaknsfi  and  by  the  promontory  of  Shimabara.  In  the 
earl}'  years  of  Jesuit  propagandism  in  fapan,  Shimabara  and  Amakusa  had  been 
the  two  most  thoroughly  Christianized  regions,  and  in  later  days  they  were 
naturally  tlie  scene  of  the  severest  persecutions.  Nevertheless,  tlie  people 
might  have  suffered  in  silence,  as  did  their  fdlow  believers  ebewhtfe,  had  they 
not  been  taxed  beyond  endurance  to  supply  funds  for  an  ^ctravagant  feudatory. 
Japanese  annalistBy  however,  relegate  the  taication  grievance  to  an  altogether 
secondary  place,  and  attribute  the  revolt' solely  to  the  instigation  of  five  samurai 
who  led  a  roving  life  to  avoid  persecution  for  theu*  adherence  to  Christianity, 
Whichever  version  be  cdrrort,  it  is  c^^rtain  that  the  outbreak  attracted  all  the 
Christians  from  the  surrounding  regions,  and  was  officially  regarded  as  a  Chris- 
tian rising.  The  Amakusa  insurgents  passed  ^)ver  frum  that  island  to  Shima- 
bara, and  on  the  27th  of  Januarj',  1038^  the  whole  body  —  numbering,  according 
to  some  authorities,  twenty  thousand  fighting  men  with  thirteen  thousand  women 
and  children;  according  to  others,  little  more^than  one-half  of  these  figures — 
toolc  possession  of  the  dilapidated  castle  of  Hara,  which  stood  on  a  plateau  with 
three  aides  descending  one  hundred  feet  perpendicularly  to  thei  and  with  a 
swamp  on  the  fourth  side. 

The  insurgents  fought  under  flags  inscribed  with  red  crosses  and  their  battle 
cries  were  "Jesus,"  "Maria,"  and  "St.  Ingo  "  Tin  v  Hefended  the  castle  success- 
fully against  rciieated  a^aults  until  the  i2ih  of  April,  when,  theur  provisions 
and  their  animuaiiiuii  ahke  being  exhausted,  they  were  overwhehned  ami  put 
to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  105  prisoners.  During  this  siege  the  Dutch 
gave  practical  proc^  of  their  enmity  to  the  Christianity  df  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese.  For,  the  guns  in  the  possession  of  the  be^cigers  being  too  Ughi  to 
acoompUah  anything  effoctive^  application  was  made  to  Koeckibilvlni^  iB«ogIe 
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Dutch  factor  at  Hirado,  to  lend  ships  carrying  heavier  metal.   He  complied  by 
despatching  the  Db  Ryp,  and  her  twenty  guns  threw  426  shots  into  the  castle  * 
m  fifteen  days.  There  has  been  handed  down  a  letter  eanied  by  an  arrow  from 
tibe  castle  to  the  besiegers.  It  was  not  an  appeid  for  mercy  but  a  simple  enumera- 
tion of  reasona: — 

For  the  sake  of  our  people  wc  have  now  roHorted  to  this  eaatle.  You  will  no  doubt  think 

that  wc  hnvo  flonc  this  with  the  hope  of  taking  lands  and  houses.  Ruch  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  It  is  dimply  because  Chriatianity  is  not  tolerated  as  a  distinct  sect,  which  is  well  known 
to  you.  Frequent  prohibitionB  have  been  published  by  the  shogun,  to  our  great  distress. 
Some  among  us  there  are  who  consider  the  hope  of  future  life  as  of  the  highest  importance. 
For  these  there  is  no  escape.  Becatise  they  wul  not  change  their  religion  they  incur  various 
kinds  of  Bovt  re  {)iinishnit'nts,  bcin^  inlmrnatily  subjocti'd  (o  shame  and  extensive  suffering,  till 
■A  last  for  their  devotion  to  the  Lord  of  Ueaveo,  they  are  tortured  to  death.  Others,  even 
men  of  resolution,  Bolicitovs  for  the  sensitive  body  and  dreading  the  torture,  have,  while 
hiding  their  pricf,  oboyed  the  royal  will  and  recanted.  ThinRs  continuing  in  this  state,  all 
the  peoj[}le  have  united  in  an  uprising  in  an  unaccountable  and  miraculous  manner.  Should 
we  continue  to  live  as  heretofore  ana  the  above  laws  not  be  repealed,  we  must  incur  all  sorts 
of  punishments  hard  to  be  endured;  we  must,  our  bodies  b^g  weak  and  sensitive,  sin  against 
the  infinite  Lord  of  Ueaven  and  from  solicitude  for  our  briethves  incur  the  loss  of  what  we 
lu^y  esteem.  These  things  fill  us  with  grief  beyond  enduraooe.  Hontee  we  are  in  our 
preeoit  eo&diiira.  li  is  not  the  result  of  a  oomipt  doctrine. 

It  seems  probable  that  of  the  remittwfag  Japanese  Christians  the  great  bulk 

periahed  at  the  massacre  of  Hara.  Thenceforth  there  were  few  martyrs,  and 
though  Christianity  was  not  entirely  eztiipated  in  Jaipm,  It  survived  only  in 
remote  places  and  by  stealth. 


■  t 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
THE  TOKUGAW  A  SU(X5UNATE 

The  TokuRawa  family  traced  its  descent  from  Nitta  Yosliishige  of  the 
Minamoto  sept  (the  Seiwa  Genji)  wiio  flourisheti  at  tlie  Ix  giiuiing  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  His  son 's  place  of  resicience  wsls  at  the  viUage  of  Tokugawa  in 
KOtsoke  provinee:  hence  the  name,  Tokugawa.  After  a  few  generations, 
Chikauji,  the  then  repreeentative  of  the  family,  had  to  fly  to  the  irillafle  of 
Matsud^ra  in  Mlkawa  province,  taking  the  name  of  Matsudaira.  Gradually 
the  family  acquired  possession  of  about  one-half  of  Mikawa  province,  and  in 
the  seventh  generation  from  Chikauji,  the  head  of  the  house,  Hirotada,  crossing 
swords  with  0(hi  Nobuhide,  father  of  Xobunuga,  sought  succour  from  the  Imaga- 
wa  family,  to  which  he  sent  his  son,  leyasu,  with  fifty  other  young  samurai  as 
hostages.   This  was  in  1547,  leyasu  being  then  in  his  fifth  year. 

On  the  way  from  Okasaki,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  Hirotada,  the  party 
fell  into -the  hands  of  Nobuhide 's  officers,  and  I^asu  was  confined  in  a  temple 
where  he  remained  until  1559,  when  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  OkasiJu, 
being  then  a  vassal  of  the  Imagawa  family.  But  when  (1569)  the  Imagawa 
suffered  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Okehazama,  at  the  hands  of  Oda  Nobunaga, 
leyasu  allied  himself  with  the  latter.  In  1570,  he  removed  to  Hamamatsu, 
having  subjugated  the  provinces  of  Mikawa  and  Totomi.  He  was  fort^'  j-ears 
old  at  the  time  of  Nobunaga 's  murder,  and  it  has  been  sho^n  above  that  he 
espoused  the  eause  of  the  Oda  family  in  the  campaign  of  Komak^f§m§ibyAt 
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loriy-nine  lie  bmms  master  of  tbe  Kw&iit5«nd  was  in  hib  fllty^siith  yeio! 
when  HidegrtMiii  died.  leynn  had  nine  sons:  (1)  Nobbyaem;  (2)  Hideyasu 

(daimyH  of  Echizen);  (3)  Hidctada  (second  sASgun) ;  (4)  Tadayoshi  (daimyo  of 
Kiyosu);  (5)  Nobuyoshi  {daimyd  of  Mito);  (6)  Tadatcru  {daimyo  of  Echigo); 
(7)  Yoshinao  (daimyd  of  Owari);  (8)  A^'orinobti  {daimyd  of  Kii),  and  (0)  Yorifusa 
(dainiyd  of  Mito).  He  had  aUo  thrive  daughters;  the  first  marriod  to  Okudaira 
Masanobu;  the  second  to  Ikoda  Terumosa)  azul  the  third  to  Asano  Nagaakira. 

EVprra  miiEDM:XELY  PRIOR  JO  JHE  aXTTl^  OF  BBBIGJ^U^ 

The  politioal  complications  that  foHowed  thedeathof  the  T^aiTroareextreflMly 
difficalt  to  unravelf  and  the  resuit  is  not  commenMul^te  with  the  trouble.  SeVeN 

al  annalists  have  sought  to  prove  that  loyasii  strrnuously  cndravonrfKl  to 
observe  faithfully  the  oath  of  loyalty  made  by  liim  to  Hid(*yot«lii  on  the  hitter's 
death-bed.  They  claim  for  him  that  until  his  hands  wore  forced  he  steadfastly 
and  faithfully  worked  in  the  interests  of  Hideyoshi.  But  his  acts  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  any  suefa  intelrpretatioa. '  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that 
he  believed  hilnself  to  have  been 'entrusted  by  the  Tai^iirith  discretionary  power 
to  determine  theexpedienoy  of  Hideyori 's  succession,  and  that  he  eKereised  that 
power  in  the  interests  of  the  Tokugawa  family,  not  of  the  Toy otomi.  • 

CiiTinnstaneeH  helped  him  as  they  do  p;onerally  lu^lp  great  men.  From  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  tJie  lady  Yodo's  second  son.  the  olheial  world  in  Kyoto 
had  V)een  divided  into  t^'o  factions.  The  Hidetsugii  catastrophe  accentuated 
the  lines  of  division,  and  the  Kortiau  camixiigu  had  a  similar  effect  by  affording 
a  ^eld  for  bitter  rlv^fry  between  -Uie  foreee'of  Konishi  Yukinaga,  who  belonged  to 
l^e  Yodo  faction,  and  Kat5  KiyomMa,  who  was  a  pwtSffi  c2  Hkkyosht's  wife, 
Yae.  Further  lael  Avas  added  to  this  ^fire  of  antagonism  when  the  order  went' 
fofth  that  the  army  should  leave  Korea,  for  the  Kat5  faction  protested  a^nst 
stirrenderinp;  all  the  fruits  of  the  campaign  without  any  tangible  recompense, 
and  the  Koui."^hi  party  insisted  that  the  Taiko's  dying  words  must  be  obeyed 
implicitly.  In  this  dispute,  Ishida  Katsushige,  the  chief  actor  in  the  Hidetsugu 
tragedy,  Look  a  prominent  part.  For,  when  in  their  capacity  as  belonging  to 
the  Board  of  Five  Admhiistrators,  Ishida  and  Asano  Nagamasa  were  sent  to 
Kyftohli  to  superintend  the  evaouation  of  the  Korean  penmsula,  they,. too,  fell 
into  a  controversy  on  the  same  subject.  leyasu  stood  aloof  from  both  partial 
His  policy  was  to  let  the  feud  develop  and  to  step  in  himself'  at  the  supreme 
ikkoment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  aim  of  Ishida  Katsushigc  to  involve  the 
Tokugawa  chief,  thu.s  compassing  his  dowTifall  and  opening  an  avenue  for  the 
ascension  of  Isliida  hnnself  to  the  place  of  dictator.  Allied  with  Ishida  in  this 
plot  was  his  colleague  on  the  Board  of  Five  Administrators,  Masuda  Nagamori. 
Their  method  was  to  create  enmity  between  leyasu  and  Maeda  Toshiiye^  to 
whom  the  Tadkd  had  entrusted  the  guavdlansbip  of  Hideyori  and  ol  tiie  Oraka 
Castle.  This  design  WB8  barely  thwarted  by  the  intervention  of  IT  >  >kawa 
Tadaoki  (ancestor  of  thepresent  Marquis  HoSokn  V  leyasu  was  well  informed 
as  to  Ishida 's  schemes  on  two  other  occasions;  the  first  immediately  before, 
the  second  just  after,  the  death  of  the  Taikd.  In  each  case  rumours  of  an  armed 
outbreak  were  suddenly  circulattnl  in  Fu.shimi  for  the  j>ur{)use  of  creating  confu- 
sion such  as  might  furnish  hu  opportunity  to  strike  suddenly  at  leyasu.  These 
essays- failed  hk  both  instonees,  and  the  Tokugawa  chief,  histead  of  retaliating 
by  direct  impeaehtiieni  of  Ishidai  applied  himself  to  cementing  dosgjiifili^sjfiCoogle 
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iirjitk  certain  great  daimyo  \yy  matrimonial  aUiiuioefl*  .Snoh-  wfiona  had  h^eA 

implicitly  interdicted  by  tlic  Taiko,  and  the  procedure  of  leyasu  elicited  a 
■written  protest  from  tho  boards  of  the  Five  Senior  Ministers  and  the  Five 
Admmistrators.  Tlicy  thrijatt^ned  leyasu  with  dismi^al  from  the  former 
board  unless  ho  furnished  a  satisfactory  explanation.  This  lie  declined  to  do 
and  for  some  time  a. very  strained  situation  existed  in  Kyoto,  an  armed  struggle 
b^zig  ultimately  Averted  by  the  ;good  pffioed  of  the  Three  Mkldle  Mlnlatcra. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  circumstances  had  beeome  critical,  and 
it  was  further  evident  that^  as  long  as  Ishida  Katsushige 's  intrigues  continued, 
a  catastrophe  might  at  any  moment  be  jirecipitated.  Sensible  of  these  things, 
a  party  of  loyal  men,  spoken  of  in  liistory  jus  the  "spvon  gcncrn1«" — ^  Ikeda 
Terumasa  (ancestor  of  the  pn^^f^it  Manpiis  Ik(Mla);  ivato  Kiyomasa;  Kuroda 
NagauiUi>:t  (son  of  Kiuuiia  Vo>iiitaka,  and  anct'stor  of  tlie  present  Marquis 
Kuroda);  Fuku^hima  Masanori,  Asauo  Yukinuga  (son  of  iUano  Nagamasa  and 
apoestor  of  the  present  Marquis  Asanb) ;  Hoaokawa  Tadaold,  and  Kat5  Yosbiald 
(ancestor  of  the  present  Viscount  Kato)  —  vowed  to  take  Ishida's  life,  while'he 
was  still  in  Osaka  C'astle,  whitber  he  had  gone  (1599)  to  attend  the  death-bed 
<rf  his  friend,  Maeda  Toshiiye.  Ishida,  finding  himself  powerless  to  resist  such 
a  combination  after  the  death  of  Maeda,  took  an  extraordinary  step;  he  appealed 
to  tho  protection  of  leyasu  —  that  is  to  say,  to  the  protection  of  the  very  man 
against  whom  all  his  plots  had  been  dire(;ted.    And  leyasu  prottctt^d  him. 

W  e  are  here  confronted  by  a  riddle  wliich  has  never  been  clearly  interpreted. 
Why  did  Ishida  seek  asylum  from  leyasu  whom  he  had  pendrtentiiy  hitojgiied  to 
ov^hrow,  and  why  did  leyasu,  having  full  knowledge  of  these  intrigues,  grant 
asylum?  Possibly  an  answer  to  the  former  question  can  be  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  Ishida  was  insore  straits.  •  Att^tding  Maeda  Toshiiye 's  death-bed,  he 
had  seen  the  partisans  of  the  deceased  baron  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
leyasu  through  th(>  iiitervenf  ion  of  Hosokawa  Tadaoki,  and  he  liad  learned  that 
his  own  life  was  inune<liately  threatened  l)y  the  seven  rals.  Even  if  be 
succeeded  (which  was  very  prol>lematical)  in  escaping  from  Osaka  to  his  own 
Qsstie  of  Sawa-ysma,  in  Qmi  province,  the  resiute  could  have  betti  but  brief  and' 
svich  a  step  would  have  betti  equivalent  to  abandonmc  ^  political  arena. 
Only  a  very  strong  arm  could  save  him,  and  with  consummate  insight  he  may 
have  appreciated  the  Tokugawa  chief's  unreadiness  to  precipitate  a  crucial 
struji^Ie  by  consenting  to  his  death. 

But  wiiat  is  to  be  said  of  leyasu?  Unwilling  to  admit  that  his  astuteness 
could  over  have  been  at  fault,  some  historians  allege  that  the  Tokugawa  chief 
saved  Isliida's  life  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  letting  inm  discredit  himself 
and  his  paritsans  by  continued  intrigues.  These  aimalists  allege,  in  fact,  that 
leyasu,  acting  on  iho  advice  of  Honda  Maeanobu,  by  whose  profound  shrewdness 
he  WQslai^y  guided,  saved  the  life  of  Ishida  in  cfder  that  the  lat  t  er 's  subsequent 
intrigues  might  furnish  a  pretext  for  destroying  Hideyori.  That,  however,  is 
scarcely  conceivable,  for  Ishida  ha<l  many  powerful  confederates,  and  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  leniency  shown  by  Ievas\i  on  that  occasion  was  an  arnn d  struggle 
from  which  he  barely  emerged  victorioiiH.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  for  all 
his  profound  wisdom,  lej  risu  erred  in  this  instance.  Ishida  Kotsushige  out- 
witted him.  For,  during  the  very  days  of -his  asylum  m  Fushimi,  under  the 
protection  of  leyasu,  Ishida  opened  secret  communication  with  Ueeu^  Kage- 
katsu  and  invited  him  to  strike  at  the  Tokugawa.  Uesugi  consented.  It  must 
be  obscrve<l  that  the  character  of  Ishida  has  been  portrayed  for  posterity  mainly 
by  historians  who  were  under  Tokugawa  mfluenoe.  Modem  and  imuurtiaL 
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annalists  arc  by  no  means  so  condemnatory  in  their  judgment  of  the  man.  In 
whritrvfT  arts  of  deception  Isliidii  excelled,  leyaau  was  at  least  his  equal;  while 
in  the  matter  of  loyahy  to  the  Toyotomi  family,  Ishida's  conduct  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  the  Tokugawa  leader,  and  li  we  look  at  the  men  who 
attached  themselves  to  Ishida  s  cause  and  fought  by  ids  side,  we  are  obliged  to 
admH  that  lie  mwA  have  been  highly  etteemod  by  IoSb  tQatanfi(U9X\e9,or,  at  my. 
late,  that  they  leeoipucQd  in  him  the  ehampicni  of  Hidfyori,  at  whM'iatber's 
hands  they  bad  reeeired  such  beiuifita.  .  / 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  JAPANESE  EMPIRB  AT  TBE  CLOSE  6F  TBSf 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

*  The  realm  of  Japan  was  then  held  by  214  feudatolries,  each  having;  an  annual 
mcome  of  at  least  10,000  koku  (omitting  minor  landowners).  Thesse  214  estates 
yielded  to  their  boldera  a  total  iiuNmie^f  nearly.nineteea  111UU091  kokut  and  of 
that  aggregate  the  domains  of  the  five  noblemen  f onning  the  Board  ol  Senioc 
Statesmen  constituted  one-third.  Tokugawa  leyaau  was  the  wealthiest.  His 
domains  in  the  eight  provinces  foiming  the  Kws&to  yielded  an  income  of  2,557,- 
000  koku.  Next  on  the  list  came  Mori  Terumoto  with  2, 20.'), 000  kokUy  and 
Uesugi  Kapjekatsfi  v.'ith  1,2fM),(i:!0  !;<if:iL  Thn  hitter  two  were  partisans  of 
Ishida.  But  direct  conimuiueat  ion  betueen  liicir  forces  was  difficult,  for  while 
the  Mori  domains  covered  the  nine  pro\inces  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  main 
island,  Uesugi 's  lay  on  the  north  of  the  Kwanto,  whence  they  stretched  to  the 
shore  of  the  Japan  Bea.  Fourth  and  fifth  on  the  Board  of  Senior  Statesmen 
weve  Maeda  Toshiiye,  wboee  fisi  (83$»000  ftdw)  oeoupied  Kaga  and  Etchfl;  and 
Ukita  Hidcsyte  (574,000  koku),  whose  costle  stood  at  Oka-yama,  in  Bizen.  All 
these,  except  Maeda  embmced  the  anti«Tokugawa  cause  of  Ishida  Katsushige^ 
and  it  thus  becomes  easy  to  uncU  rstand  the  tlesire  of  Ishida  to  win  o'^'f^r  Maedji 
T<^hinaf2;a,  son  of  Toshiiye,  to  his  camp.  On  the  side  of  leya^n's  foes  were 
also  marshalled  Shimazu  Yoshihisa,  feudal  chief  of  Satsuma  (,700,000  koku); 
Batake  Yoshrnohu  of  Hitachi  province  (.545,700  koku);  Konishi  Yukinaga  in 
Higo  (200,000  koku),  who  was  counted  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  era, 
and»  nominally,  Kohayakawa  HldeftU  In  Chikiuen  (522,^  kohu).  With 
I^yasu  were  the  powerful  dottnyQ:  Date  Alassmuae  of  Sendai  {SSOfiOO  koku); 
Kat6  Kiyomssa  of  Kumamoto. (250,000  koku);  Hosokawa  Tadaoki  of  Tango  . 
(230,000  koku) ;  Ikeda  Terumasa  of  Mikawa  <152,QOO  koku)^  aad;|^uroda'lfagar 
masa  of  Chikuzen  (250,000.  ^A9tt>.  This  fmalysis  omits  imnoc  nances. 

BATTLE  OF  8EKI0AHARA 

The  plan  of  campaign  formed  by  Ishida  and  his  confederates  was  that  Uesug| 
and  Satake  should  attadc  the  KwantG  £roiii  the  north  and  the  east  simultaneous' 
ly ,  while  MXn  and  Ukita  should  mov»  against  Fushimi  and  occupy  Kyoto.  In 
May,  1600,  leyasu  went  through  the  form  of  requiring  Uesugi  to  repair  to 
Kyoto  and  explain  his  obviously  disaffected  preparations*  The  reply  sent  by 
TJeRug^  wn.s  defiant.  Therefore,  the  Tokugawa  chief  proceeded  to  mobilize  hia 
own  and  his  allies'  forces.  Ho  seems  to  have  clearly  foreseen  that  if  he  himself 
moved  eastward  to  Yedo,  Momo-yama  would  be  assaulted  in  his  al>^;' nee.  But 
it  being  neceiisary  to  simulate  trust- in  Mori  and  Ukita,  tlien  noniiually  h\n 
supporters,  he  plact^d  in  Momo-yauia  Ca.stle  a  garrison  of  only  two  thousand 
men  under  his  old  and  staunch  fdend,  Torii  Mototada.  leyasu  planned  thst^ 
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Uesugi  should  be  attacked  simultaneously  from  live  directions;  namely  from 
Sendai  by  Date;  from  Kaga  Ijy  Maeda;  from  Dewa  by  Mo^mi;  from  Echigo  by 
Hori,  and  from  liitachi  by  Satake.  But  among  these  live  armies  that  of  Satake 
declared  for  lehida,  while  those  of  Maeda  and  Hon  were  eonatrained  to  adopt  a 
defenaive  attitude  by  the  meiia<^  of  hostile  baiona  in  thdr  vicinity^  and  thus  it 
fen  out  that  Date  and  Mogami  alone  operated  effectively  in  tha  oauae  of  leyasa. 

The  Tokiigawa  chief  himadf  loBt  no  time  in  putting  hiirtroops  in  motion  for 
Yedo,  wIktc,  at  the  head  of  some  sixty  thonsjind  rrtpn ,  ho  arrived  in  August,  IGOO, 
his  second  in  command  being  his  third  son,  liidctada.  Thence  he  pushed  rapid- 
ly northward  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Uesugi.  But  at  Oyama  in 
Shimotsuke  news  reached  him  that  Ishiaa  and  his  partisans  had  drawn  the 
sword  in  the  west,  and  had  sdzed  Osaka,  together  with,  the  wives  and  families 
of  several  of  the  captains  wbo  were  with  leyasu anny.  -  A  eotihdl  was  imme(fi« 
ately  hdd  and  these  captains  were  given  the  option  of  continuing  to  seirve  under 
I^asu  or  retiring  to  join  the  Western  army  and  thus  ensuring  the  safety  of  their 
own  families.  They  chofe  the  former,  and  the  counril  further  dcrirlrd  that, 
leaving  Date  and  Mop:anii  to  deal  with  Ut'sugi  and  Satake,  and  posting  lor  the 
same  purpose  at  Utsunomiya,  Hideyasu,  sorond  son  of  Jeyasu,  the  main  army 
should  countermarch  to  meet  the  western  forces  at  some  point  remote  from 
Yedo. 

The  Tokugawa  battalions,  foibwing  two  routes — the  TOkaidO  and  the  Nakar^ 
send5  —  made  rapid  progress  westwaid,  and  on  September  2Ist,  the  van  of  the 
division  under  Fukushima  and  Ikeda  reached  Ki>'OBtt.  But  the  Nakasendd 

column  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men  under  TTidetada  eneountered  such  desperate 
resistance  before  the  cast  le  of  Ff  da,  at  the  hands  of  Canada  Masayuki,  that  it 
did  not  reach  Sekigahara  until  tlie  great  battle  was  over.  Meanwhile,  the  w(^st- 
ern  army  had  pushed  steadily  ea.stward.  lUi  first  exploit  wm  to  capture  and 
burn  the  Momo-yama  castle,  which  was  splendidly  defended  by  the  veteran 
Torii  Mototada,  then  in  Ms  sixty-fleoond  year.  With  a  garrison  of  only 
two  thousand  men  he  held  at  bay  during  elev^  days  ssl  investmg  force 
of  forty  thousand.  The  torch  was  set  to  the  castle  on  the  8th  of  September  by 
traitors  in  the  garrison,  and  Mototada  committed  suicide.  Theroafti>r,  the  -vrm 
of  the  western  army  advanced  to  Gifu  along  the  Nakasendo,  and  the  main  body, 
making  a  detour  through  If»e,  ultimately  pushed  forward  into  Mino. 

With  this  army  were  no  lets  than  forty-three  generals  of  renown,  and  the 
number  of  feudal  barons,  great  and  small,  who  sent  troops  to  swell  its  rai^  was 
thirty-one.  Undoubtedly  these  barons  were  partially  inlluenoed  by  the  eoneep* 
tion  generally  prevalent  that  the  fortunes  of  the  two  great  families  of  Toyotomi 
and  Tokugawa  depended  on  the  issue  of  this  struggle.  But  it  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  had  Ishida  Katsushige  been  as  black  as  the  Tokugawa  historians 
paint  him,  he  could  never  have  served  for  the  central  figure  of  such  an  array. 
He  is  seen  inciting  the  beslecrers  of  Momo-yama  Castle  to  their  supreme  and 
successful  effort.  He  is  set  ii  winning  over  to  the  Toyotomi  cause  baron  after 
baron.  He  is  seen  leading  the  advance  of  the  western  army's  yan.  And  he  is 
seen  fighting  to  the  end  in  the  great  battle  which  closed  the  campaign.  Some 
beroio  qualities  must  have'  accompanied  his  gift  of  statcsm^nahip.  The 
nominal  leader  of  the  western  anny,  which  mustered  128,000  strong,  was  M6ri 
Terumoto,  and  under  liim  were  ranged  Ukita  Hideiye,  MOri  Hidcmoto,  Shiraazu 
Yoshihiro,  Konishi  Yukinaga,  and  mony  other  captains  of  repute.  Under  the 
Tokugawa  banners  there  marched  75,000  men,  their  van  kd  by  Ii  Kaomasa 
and  Honda  Tadakatsu.  ^ 
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On  October  21,  1600,  the  great  battle  of  Sekigahara  was  fought.  The 
strategy  on.  the  side  of  the  western  forces  was  excellent.  Their  units  wore  dis- 
posed along  a  crescent-shaped  line  recessed  from  the  enemy,  so  that  an  attacking 
Brmy,  onlefls  its  numerical  strenglh  iras  greatly  superior,  had  to  incur  the  risk 
of  beioi^  cttfdopMl  from  both  flanJoB  — -  a  risklnaoh  acciaaDtuaied  by  tfaefact  that 
these  flanking  troops  occii])ied  hi|^  ground.  But  on  the  side  of  the  western 
army  there  wns  a  feature  of  weakness  which  no  strategy  could  remove:  ail  the 
battalions  constituting  the  right  ^ing  were  pledfijed  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
'  leyasu  at  the  crisis  of  tho  struggle.  There  were  six  of  these  battalions,  large 
or  small,  and  they  wore  eommanded  by  Akakura,  Ogawa,  Kuchiki,  Wakizaka, 
Kohayakawa,  and  Kikkiiwa.  Thus,  not  only  were  the  eastern  troops  able  to 
deliver  their  attack  in  full  force  against  the  centre  and  left  of  .their  foea^  but-alaa 
the  latter  were  exposed  to  the  most  demoralising  of  all  eventualities,  treachery. 

After  a  fierce  f\?.hi  the  western  army  was  completdy  defeated.  Some  accounts 
put  its  losses  at  35,000  men;  others,  with  greater  probability,  estimating  that 
only  100,000  men  were  actnnlly  engaged  on  both  sides  —  namel}^  60,000  on  the 
Tokugawa  side,  and  40,000  on  the  Toyotomi  —  conchidc  that  the  losses  were 
6000  and  9000,  respectively.  Shimazu  of  Satsiima,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of 
samurai,  cut  his  way  tlirough  the  lines  of  leyayu,  and  reaching  Osaka,  embarked 
hastily  for  KyQshQ.  Ishida  Katsudhigc  lay  concealed  in  a  cave  for  a  few  days, 
bat  was  ultimately  seized  and  beheaded,  In  company  with  Konishi  Yukinaga 
and  Ankokuji  Ekei^  at  the  ©cecution  ground  in  Kyoto.  This  one  batth  ei  led 
the  strnggk':  there  wasno  rally.  Punishment  followed  quickly  for  the  feuda^ 
torio^  \v]io  had  fought  against  the  Tdkugawa.  Thus  Mori  Tenimoto's  domain, 
originally  covering  eight  provinees  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  1,20.5,000  kiku, 
was  reduced  to  the  two  provinces  of  Suwo  and  Nagato,  yielding  300,000  koku. 
The  three  provinces  of  Ukita  ilidei^'e  were  entirely  forfeited,  and  he  hiuLself  was 
banished  to  the  island  HadujOshiznai  Oda .H^eqobu,  grandaon.of  J^obunaga, 
Maauda  Nagamori,  ^nd  Sanada  Masajruki,  with  his  son,  were  ordered  to  take 
the  tonsure  and  retire  to  the  monastery  of  Koya-san.  The  fief  of  Ucsugi  Kageka- 
tsu  was  reduce  d  from  1,200,000  koku  in  Aizu  to  300,000  koku  in  Yonczawa;  and 
the  800,000  koku  of  the  BnU>ko  family  in  ITit  u  Vu  were  exr  hanged  for  200,000 
koku  in  Akita.  Only  the  BIhukizu  f;niiilv  of  iSutsuma  remained  without  loss. 
Secured  by  innccessil)ilit3',  it  cont  niued  to  iiold  the  provinces  of  Satsuma,  Os^umi, 
and  Hyugu,  with  a  revenue  of  700,000  A'oAu, 

KEDISTRIBUTION  OF  TUE  FIEFS  '      '  '  ' 

These  measures  represented  only  a  fraction  of  the  readjustments  then  effected, 
leyasu,  ff^HoM-ing  the  example  set  oii  a  small  scale  by  the  Taihd,  parcelled  out 
the  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  security  against  future  trouble. 
Dividing  the  feudatories  into  hereditary  vassals  (Jndai  no  kcrai)  and  exterior 
nobles  {Lozama),  he  at?sigued  to  tlie  former  small  but  greatly  increased  estates 
situated  so  as  to  command  the  main  highways  as  well  as  the  great  cities  of 
central  Japan,  and  he  located  the'exterior  nobles — many  of  them  with  hugely 
reduced  domains  —  in  districts  remote  not  only  from  Yedo  and  Kyoto  but  als^ 
from  each  other,  wherever  such  method  of  distribution  was  possible.  Moreover, 
in  the  mof5t  important  places  —  as  Osaka,  Fushimi,  Sakai,  Nagasaki,  Yamada 
(in  Ise),  and  Sado  (the  gold  mines),  there  were  r^ppointed  administrators  {bugyo), 
direct  nominees  of  the  Tokiigawa;  while  Kvulo  was  put  under  the  sway  of  a 
deputy  of  the  %hogun  {skoshidai),   Agum,  although  the  toz^ma  daimyd  received 
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tolerably  munificent  treatmont  in  the  matter  of  estates,  their  resources  were 
seriousiy  crippled  by  the  ini[)(>sition  of  co.stly  public  works.  These  works  con- 
sisted mainly  of  restoimg  dilapidated  castles  or  building  new  ones  on  a  scale 
80  colobsai  ixa  to  be  exceeded  by  only  the  stronghold  at  Osaka.  It  is  recorded 
tbat  when  Ftikudiina  Maauoii^  Uad  of  Kiyosu  ln  OwtgA,  domplntned  of  the 
oippling  effects  (tf  thecfe  aevere  reqilinticiui,  KM  Kiyomam.tiikt  falnLthst  Umto 
WM  no  alternative  exeept  to  retire  to  hie  castle  and  dbfy  Yedo;  .  -  The  most  eostlsr 
d£  tiie  edifices  that  came  into  existence  in  these  circumstances  was  theMStle  of 
Nagoya,  which  is  still  one  of  the  wonders  of  Japan.  Twenty  great  barons  took 
part  in  erecting  it ;  ihp  leading  artists  of  the  time  were  engaged  in  its  interior 
decoration,  and  the  roof  of  its  donjon  was  crowned  with  two  gold  dolphiiui^ 
measuring  nearly  nine  feet  in  height.  . 

lEYASU  BECOMES  SHOGUN  '  ' 

On  the  281  h  of  March,  1()03,  the  Emperor  nominated  leyasu  to  be  minister 
of  the  Right  and  sei-i  tai-shuyuu,  presenting  to  him  at  tlie  same  time  the  conven- 
tional ox-chariot  and  military  baton.  Nine  days  later,  the  Tokugawa  chief 
repaired  to  tlic  palace  to  return  thanks  for  these  honours.  The  Kmperor  with 
his  own  hands  gave  him  the  drinking-cup  and  expressed  profound  gratification 
that  through  his  inilitsry  skill  the  wars  which  had  convulsed  the  nation  were 
ended,  and  the  foundations  of  the  empire 's  peace  securely  laid.  leyasu  was 
ihen  in  his  sixty-second  year.  In  the  following  May,  Hideyori  wjis  made 
nox-daijin,  and  in  the  same  month  a  marriage  was  contracted  between  him,  then 
in  his  eleventh  >-^\ir,  and  Tenju-in,  the, seven-year-old  daughter.of  Hidetada,  son 
and  successor  of  leyasu. 

YEDO  AND  KY6T0   .  ^ 

leyasu  now  took  up  his  residence  at  Mbmb-yama  Gsstle  and  Hidetada  was 
ordered  to  live  jn  Yedo.    But  the  former  made  it  a  custom  to  go  eastward 

every  autumn  on  the  pretext  of  enjoying  the  sport  of  falconry*,  and  to  remain  in 
Yedo  until  the  next  spring.  In  February,  KiOo,  the  Tokugawa  chief  's  return  to 
Kyoto  from  the  Kwanto  capital  was  marie  the  occasion  of  a  great  military  dis- 
play. Both  leyasu  and  Hidetada  travelled  at  the  same  time  with  a  following  of 
170,000  soldiers,  who  were  encamped  outside  the  city  whence  they  marched  in, 
ten  thousand  daily,  during  seventeen  consecutive  days.'  This  martial  parade 
is  said  to  have  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  nobles  of  the  Kinai  and  the  west- 
em  provinces.  But  I^yasvidid  not  long  retain  the  office  of  shogun.  In  1605, 
he  conveyed  to  the  Imperial  Court  his  desire  to  be  relieved  of  military  functions, 
in  favour  of  his  son  ITidetada,  and  the  Emperor  at  once  consented,  so  that 
Hidetada  suee(>efl(Hl  to  all  the  offices  of  his  father.  n!id  leyasu  n^tircl  to  the 
castle  of  Surni)u,  the  capital  of  Surnga.  His  income  was  theneofortli  reduced 
to  120, ()()()  kvku  annually,  derived  from  estates  in  the  provinces  of  Mino,  Ise, 
and  Oini.  But  this  retirement  was  in  form  rather  than  in  fact.  All  administra- 
tive affairs,  great  or  small,  weremanaged  in  Sumpu,  the  Mgun  in  Yedo  exercising 
merely  the  power  of  sanction.  leyasu  made  frequent  journeys  to  Yedo  under 
the  pretext  of  hav^g  but  in  reality  for  government  pfurposes. 

THB  YBDO  SAKUFU 

It  was  on  the  8(Kh  of  August,  1590,  that  leyasu  made  his  first  formal  entQr 
Into  Yedo  from  Sunqm.  Yedo  CaiUe  had  Jkreviously  boon  ooeopied  bjr  an-SMt 
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of  the  Ho  jo  clan.  It  was  very  small,  and  its  surroundings  consisted  of  barren 
plains  and  a  few  fishing  villages.  On  the  northwest  was  the  moor  of  Musashi, 
and  on  the  eouthe&st  a  forest  of  reeds  marked  the  littoral  of  Yedo  Bay.  The 
§nt  toakiiiat  deTofared  upon  JcQnuii  waa  the  vedailuitioB  of  land  for  ImiMiiig 
pwpoBes.  Some  aubetantial  work-was  do(De^<  yet  tbe  plaoe  did  not  aaggBifi  iuiy 
fitness  for  the  piupose  of  an  administrative  centre,  and  not  until  the  battle  of 
Seldgahara  placed  him  in  command  of  immense  reaources,  did  leyasu  decide 
to  make  Yedo  his  capital.  He  thpTi  had  large  recourse  to  labour  requisitioned 
from  the  feudatories.  By  these  means  hills  were  levelled,  swamps  reclaimed, 
and  embankments  built,  so  that  the  whole  aspect  of  the  region  was  changed, 
and  sites  were  provided  for  the  residences  of  various  barons  and  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  flhopa  and  etorea  wiioee'Owii6ra:flbflhed  to  tbe  new  latgr  from  Oado^ 
KyOto,  and  other  tonm.  Thereaiter,  a^eaatle  d  ooloaMd  dimefrtkTfna,  exceedni^ 
even  the  Osaka  fortress  in  magnitude  and  magnificenoa,  Was  rapkUy  eonstracted, 
the  feudatories  bemg  required  to  supply  labour  and  materialain  a  meaanra  which 
almost  overtaxed  their  resouroee. 

Historians  differ  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Yedo 
BakujUy  but  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  event  should  be  reckoned 
from  the  battle  of  Sekigahara,  since  then,  for  the  first  tmie,  tht'  administrative 
power  eaoie  into  the  hand  of  the  Tokugawa  baran*  he- having  previoudy  been 
Biniplythebeadofaboaidm8titutedbythift!r<Kft0.  There  can  be  no  dobbt^  that 
in  chooaittg  Yedo  for  his  capital,  leyasu  was  largely  guided  by  the  example  of 
Yoritomo  and  by  the  axperienea  ol.the  Ashikaga.  Kamakura  had  been  a  success 
ji!^  sipmj^l  fis  Muromachi  had  been  n  failure.  In  the  former,  leyasu  had  much  to 
imitate;  m  the  latter,  much  to  avoid.  We  have  seen  that  he  distribiitpf}  the 
states  of  the  feudatories  so  as  to  create  a  s>^stem  automatically  unfavourjiltle 
to  disturbance,  in  which  contrivance  he  borrowed  and  extended  the  ideas  of 
Nobunaga  and  Hi(kyoafai.  It  remains  to  note  that  what  HdjO  Toidmasa  and 
Dye  fiiromoto  were  to  Miaanioto  Yoritomo  as  adinners  aad  otganiaersi  and  what 
Ashikaga  Tadayoshi  and  Kdno  Moronao  were  to  Ashikasa  Takaiiji  in  the  same 
i61g8,  such,  also,  were  Honda  Masanobu  and  Honda  Masazumi  to  Tokugawa 
leyasu. 

HIDEYORZ  AND  lEYASU 

In  May,  1605,  Hideyori  was  nummated  U'daijin.  At  tiiat  time  the  nation 
was  divided  pretty  evenly  into  twoiactors;  one  obecfient  to  the  Tokiisawa,  the 
other  cfisposed  to  await  Hidsyori%  eearing  of  age*  which  event  waa  expected  to 
restore  the  atttfiority  of  the  Toyotomi  family.  Fukushima  Masjkncai  and  Kat5 
Kiyomasa  were  the  most  enthuaiaBtic  believers  in  the  latter  forecasts  Up  to 
that  time  leyasu  had  not  given  any  definite  indication  of  the  attitude  he  intended 
to  as.sume  towards  the  Taiko'a  heir.  It  was  not  till  the  year  IGll  that  he  found 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a  first-haiul  estimate  of  Ilidoyori's  charaeter.  He 
then  had  a  meeting  with  the  latter  at  Nijo  Castle,  and  is  smd  to  have  been  much 
struck  with  the  bearing  and  intelligence  of  Hideyori.  In  fact,  whereas  conmion 
report  had  spoken  in  very  disparaging  terms  of  the  young  man 's  capacities — 
Hideyori  was  then  sev^teen  years  old  —  the  Tokugawa  chief  found  a  dignified 
and  alert  lad  whose  aspect  suggested  that  if  he  waA  aufifered  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  Osaka  a  few  years  longer,  Yedo  would  nm  the  risk  of  being  relegated  t6 
a  secondary''  place. 

leyasu  after  that  interview  is  said  to  h?ivo  felt  like  ■  ;i  luan  who,  having  still 
a  lung  distance  to  travel,  finds  himseli  enveloped  in  darkness."   He  saw  that 
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the;  time  for  considering  justice  and  humanity  had  passed,  and  he  summoned 
liuuda  Masanobu  to  whom  he  said:  ' '  I  seo  that  Hideyori  is  grown  up  to  be  a 
Boawortbyof  Idflfathtf.  ByandbyHwifiliediffieattfcrfliidi'amaaiiftfaiittin 
subservient  to  another."  MassaobUp-whom  faisioiy  desoribcNB  as  tbe  i".Tolnig»* 
wa's  storehouse  of  wisdom/'  is  •recorded  to  have  replied :  ' '  3o  i»  too,  think,  Iw^ 
there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety.  I  have  an  idea."  .WhsA  this  idea  wa.s  events  soon 
disclosed,  j^nmmoning  one  of  the  officials  in  the  service  of  Hideyori 's  wife  — 
Uidetada's  daugiitcr  —  Masanohu  spoke  &s  follov.'s:  "Hideywi  is  the  only  son 
of  the  late  Taikd  and  it  is  the  desire  of  tiie  O-ijrisho'*  (the  title  given  to  Tfynsu 
after  his  retirement  iroui  the  ahogunate)  "that  he,  Hideyori,  should  iiave  a 
numerous  and  thriving  fsmilj.  i  TheceloBe,  if  - any  womaD  taJoes!  his  fancy,  she 
must  ^be  enrolled  among-  his-  attendants  to  'whatover-  elaes  abe  may  belong. 
BiforeovN,  if  there  be  among  these  ladies  any  who  show  jealousies  or  make 
distnrbances;  no  complaint  need 'be  preferred  to;tba  ^•yesfto.  I  .will  undertake 
to  scttlo  the  matter." 

Fr  in  that  time  Hideyori  lived  among  women.  A  word  may  here  be  said 
about  the  marriage  between  Hideyori  and  the  granddaiiphter  of  leyasu.  the 
bride  and  the  brid^room  alike  being  mere  children.  According  to  a  recognized 
historioal  authority,  miting  in  the  Tokfitgawa  J«l0MAi,  .sudi' Marriages  wens 
ittsidred  by  one  or  more  of  the  following' ttkotives: .  (1)  l^at  the  bride  or  bride* 
groom  should  serve  as  a  hostage;  (2)  that  the  wedding  should  contribute  to 
eement  an  afiiance  between  the  ftmiiies  of  Uie  bride  and  the  bridegroom;  (3) 
that  the  wedding  should  become  a  mrTin«^  of  «pying  into  th^  nffnir^'  of  one  of  the 
fnmilif's;  (4)  that  it  should  be  an  instrument  for  sowing  seeds  of  c  nnnty  between 
the  t  wi)  ianniu's.  1  iie  objects  of  leyasn  in  wedding  his  granddaughter  at  seven 
years  of  age  to  Hideyori  at  eleven  were  doubtless  of  the  nature  indicated  in  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  abote  definitdons.'  Qd  the  one  Imnd^  he  eeenled  to  the 
Osaka  party  to  be  conforming  to  the  wiUof  ihe'TVkt^;  on  thie  other,  he  was  able 
to  introduce  into  the  household  «f  Hidejrori  an  unlimited'tnnnber  of  spies  among 
the  retinue  of  iiis  granddaughter. 

KATAOISI  KATSVMOTO 

Just  before  his  death,  Hidcyoshi  specially  conjured  Koide  Hidemaaa  and 
Eatagiri  Katsumoto  to  labour  for  the  safety  of  the  Tosratomi  family.  Hidema* 
sa  eoon  followed  his  patron  to  the  grave,  and  the  duty  ci  managing  tlie  afiaivs 
isi  the  family  devolved  enturely  upon  Katsumoto  in  ills  Cafiacity  ofiadnumstrator 
(dti^d).  He  devoted  himsdf  to  the  task  with  the  utmlMt  siacerity  and  earnest- 
ness, and  he  made  it  the  basic  principle  of  his  policy  to  preserve  harmony  between 
the  Tokugawa  and  the  Toyotomi.  His  belief  was  that  leyasu  had  not  many 
years  more  to  hve,  and  that  on  his  demise  the  administrative  power  would  revert 
wholly  to  Hideyori  as  a  nu-Lural  consequence.  Hence  the  wisest  course  was 
to  avoid  any  cdlision  in  tlie  meanwhile. 

•  

THE  OATH  OF  FE.VLTY 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1601,  that  is  to  say,  shortly  nfter  the  battle  of  Sekiga- 
hara,  all  the  feudatories  were  invit<K!  to  sul)scribe  a  written  oath  of  loyalty  to 
the  Tokugawa.  This  oath  consisted  of  three  articles.  The  first  was  a  promisi^  to 
observe  strictly  all  instructions  issued  by  the  Bakufu,  in  Yedo.  The  second  waa 
an  engagement  not  to  Iiarbour  or  frotect  any  peraon  who  had  either  violated  or 
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o'ppo'^ed  the  will  of  the  ahogun.  Thv  third  vrm  a  pledge  not  to  give  emplcrirTnPTit 
to  any  samurai  reixyrted  to  be  a  traitor  or  an  assassin.  By  those  stipulations 
the  signatories  swore  to  abide  strictly,  and  declnrf'd  that  any  violat  ion  of  the 
provisions  of  the  oath  would  render  the  violator  liable  to  severe  puiiiahment. 
Among  the  signatories  there  worenotlouiid  avy  members  of  the  Osaka  party. 
These  put  forward  the  last  will  of  the  TaHDS  m;  a  iteason  for  Eefnshig  to  sign,  and 
from  that  timeit  became  evident  that  the  mtaatioB  must  terminate  iii'sn  amed 
etroggie. 

* 

Among  the  Osaka  partisans  wa.s  one  nailed  Ono  Hnnmaga,  the  son  of  the 
lady  Yodo's  nurse.  This  youth  led  a  life  of  great  profUgacy,  and  although  not 
wanting  in  any  of  the  attributes  of  the  saftiuraif  he  altogether  lacked  political 

insiglit.  Thus,  his^  idatiomi  with  Katamolo  were  atnUned,  and  Barmtoga 
oonatantly  essayed  to  imdenniiie  Katsajnoto's  influenoe.  Hideyoci  himself  did 
not  want  for  ability,  but  acting  by  the  advice  of  ids  mdtlier^  Yodo,  and  of  hifl 
fiiend,  Harunaga,  he^adc^pted  a  false  poiicy  of  opporition  to  leyaeu. 

■  f '    1        *  *  ■  ' 

*  •  •    ■  I  *  J 

BTATE  OP  Osaka 

The  fact  that  the  feudatories  who  c;dled  thcmstlves  friends  of  the  Osaka 
party  had  refused  to  sign  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  the  fapt  that  the  lady  Yodo 
and  Hanmaga  threw  their  mflneiioe  into'  the  antS^Tokugiiwa'  fleale»  had  the 
effect  of  isolating  Osaka  so  far  as  the  Ism  of  the  Bnkufu  were  concerned.  Men 

who  had  broken  those  laws  or  otherwise  ofllended  against  the  shogun  took  refuge 
in  Osaka.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  SOU  of  Hosokawa  Tadaoki;  with  Got5 
Matabei,  chief  vassal  of  Kuroda  Nagamaf?a,  and  with  Nambu  Saemon,  principal 
retainer  of  Nambu  Nobmmn.  These  three  and  many  others  repaired  to  the 
castle  of  Osaka,  and  bemg  there  secure  against  any  unaiincd  attempt  of  the 
Tokugawa  to  arrest  them,  they  virtually  defied  luyaiiu 's  control.  By  degrees 
a  constant  stream  of  ronin,  or  free-lances,  flowed  into  that  city,  and  a  conspicuous 
element  among  its  inhabitants  consisted  of  Cfariatian  feudatories;  who,  regardless 
of  the- edicts  of  the  Bakntfu^  openly  preachiBd  their  fiiith  and  wei!0  in  na  wise 
checked  by  the  Toy otoad- rulers.  Even  the  Buddhist  and  Shinto  priests  in 
Osaka  and  its  terxitoriee  were  independent  of  the  Baki4»  authority^  and  there 
were  case<?  of  boundary  di«fpntes  in  which  the  Tokngawa  officials  declined  to 
give  judgment  since  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  enforce  it.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  this  state  of  affairs  grew  stejidily  more  obnoxious  to  the  Tokugawtt 
leyasu  only  awaited  a  pretext  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  his  authority. 

•  •         •  ■   *  ,••(-.*.!  .  ■       ,.  '  : 

*  b 

.  INSCRimON  ON  THE  BELL  -    •    '  r 

-   '         .    ■  •  *        .  • 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  the  year  1566,  a  colossal  *imag©  of  Buddha 
was  erected  by  Hideyoshi  at  the  H5k6-ji  in  Kyoto.   This  idol  was  made  of  wood, 

and  the  great  earthquake  of  1596  destroyed  it.  Subsequently.  leyasu  ad\ised 
Hideyori  to  replace  the  wooden  idol  with  a  brnnzo  one.  Ono  Harunaga  stood 
opposed  to  this  idea,  but  Katagiri  Katsumoto,  constant  to  his  policy  of  placating 
leyasu,  threw  his  influence  into  the  other  scale.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether, 
in  making  this  proposal,  leyasu  liad  already  conceived  the  extraordinary  scheme 
which  he  oltimately  earned  out.   It  would  appear  more  probable,  however,  that 

bis  original  policy  was  merely  to.hnpoVensh  the  Toyotomi  family  by  imposing 
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upon  it  the  heavy  outlay  necessary  for  conRtmcting  a  huge  bronze  Buddha. 
Many  thousands  of  ryo  had  to  be  spent,  and  the  money  was  obtained  by  convert- 
ing into  ocnn  a  number  of  fgaUd  ingots  mtbe  fom  of  haaoB,  whioh  HMeyoehi  had 
Bliorod  in  the  treasmy  of  the  Ottaka  cwtle  as  a  war  hMadi  >  Five,yeais  later*,  thai 
is  to  say,  in  1614,  the  great  imag»wa0  oompieted  and  an  imponng  certtDOny  of 
dedication  was  organized.  A  tfaoUBiind  pristo  wera  tO  tak«  pait»  and  all  the 
people  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  many  from  the  surrounding  pro\-inces,  assembled 
to  witness  the  magnificent  f^tc.  Suddenly  an  order  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
leyasu,  interflietine:  the  consummation  of  tlie  ceremony  on  the  ground  that  the 
inscription  carried  l)y  tlie  bell  for  the  idol's  teiiii)le  was  designedly  treasonable 
to  the  Tokugawa.  This  inscription  had  been  composed  and  written  by  a  bigh 
Buddhist  prelate^  Seiican,  reputed  to  be  on*  of  the  pciiiteet  eoholan  and  moiii 
ekilf  ul  oall^praphMiB  of  hit  tima 

It  was  inoonoei^able  that  suob  a  man  ilioiild  err  flagrantly  in  the  use  of  the 
ideographic  script.  leyasu,  however,  despatched  to  KyOto  two  rival  prelatea, 
S<lden  and  Tengai,  with  instructions  to  convoke  a  meeting  of  the  priests  of  the 
Five  Temples  and  invite  them  to  express  an  opinion  ahrnit  the  in^fTiption. 
Soden  held  the  post  of  administrator  of  temples.  This  placed  hiin  othcially  at 
the  head  of  all  the  other  priests,  and  thus  the  opinions  he  expressed  at  the  instance 
of  leyasu  possessed  special  weight.  It  was  in  vain  that  Seikan  repudiated  ail 
intention  of  disrespect  and  pointed  out  that  the  inscription  did  aot^or  a  nxsnent 
lend  itself  to  the  interpretation  read  into  it  by  the  Tolcugawa  ohieL  Only  one 
priest^  Kaizan  of  MyOshin-ji,  had  sufficient  oounge  to  oppose  Soden's  view,  and 
the  cause  of  the  Tokugawa  chief  triumphed. 

Without  n  full  knowledge  of  the  Chinepe  Geographic  script  it  is  impossible 
to  fk  rirly  understaTu !  rither  the.charges  preferred  by  the  Tokngawa  or  the  argu» 
meiU.s  employed  in  rebuttal.  Western  rpadprs  mav,  however,  confidently  accept 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  all  modern  seiioiars,  that  the  interpretation  assigned 
to  the  inscription  in  the  first  place  by  the  Tokugawa  officials,  and  in  the  second 
by  Hayashi  D0iA»fi,  representing  ^6  OonfocianiBts,  and  Sodsn  and  Tengai, 
representmg  the  Buddhists,  was  grossly  unreasonable.  Hiat  many  experts 
should  be  found  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  a  ruler  so  powerful  as  leyaaa 
was  not  wonderful,  but  it  says  little  for  the  moral  independence  of  the  men  of 
the  time  that  only  one  Buddhist  priest  r^inonf?  manv  thnusrirtd  hnd  the  couragO 
to  withhold  his  consent  to  a  judgment  which  outraged  truth  and  justice. 

Naturally  the  news  of  the  decision  threw  Oh;ik;i  into  a  state  of  preat  excite- 
ment. Lady  Yodo  hastened  to  despatch  to  Sumi)u  her  principal  lady-in-wait- 
ing, Okura-no- r«u6(me,  accompanied  by  another  dame  of  the  chamb^.  These 
two  were  reo^ved  by  AcfaaF*no-7*sifboits  at  the  oourt  of  leyasu,  and  through  her 
they  conveyed  fervent  apologies  to  the  Tokugawa  chief.  leyasu  treated  the 
whole  matter  lightly.  He  granted  an  interview  to  the  two  ladies  from  Osaka 
and  sent  them_on  to  Yedo  to  visit  the  wife  of  Hidetada,  the  lady  Yodo's  younger 
Bister.  The  Osaka  deputies  naturally  drew  favourable  inferences  from  this 
courteous  mood,  and  taking  an  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  affair  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  bell,  elicited  from  leyasu  an  assurance  that  .the  matter  need  not  be 
T^arded  with  concern. 

Not  for  a  moment  suspecting  any  deception,  OkmBrno-Tsvbone  and  het 
companion  took  thehr  way  to  Asaka.  On  the  other  hand,  Honda  Masanobu  and 
the  priest,  l^ngal*  were  mstmcted  to  infonn  Katsun&oto  that  the  umbrage  of 
leyasu  was  deeply  roused,  and  that  some  very  strong  measure  would  be  necessary 
to  restore  the  Bak^u*^  ooD^noe  ni  Hideycni.  Katsumoto  vainly  aouglit  eooie 
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dafinite  atalHqeikt  aa  to  the  BailiiM?o{  tfao  leparatkm  required.  He  «m  mem^ 
told  to  answer  the  question  himself.  He  aoootdin^  jnoposed  ona  of  thtee 
courses,  numciy,  that  the  lady  Yodo  should  be  sent  to  Yedo  as  a  hostage;  that 
Hideyori  should  leave  Osaka  and  settle  at  some  other  castle;  or,  finally,  that  he 
should  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Tokugawa.  To  these  proposals 
the  only  roply  thrit  could  be  elicited  from  leyasu  was  that  Yodo  and  her  son 
should  choose  whichever  course  thov  pleased,  and,  hen  ring  tlmt  aiibwer,  the 
disquieting  import  of  which  he  well  understood,  Kuti»umoto  set  out  from 
Sitnqto  lor  Osaica.  Travelling  rapidly,  he  aoon  orertoolc  Oirarariio^Taaiofia 
and  faqilafaed  to  hcg  the  evcnte  and  their  import.  But  the  lady  was  increduiolis. 
She  was  more  ready  to  suspeot  Katsumoto's  sincerity  than  to  beUeve'  that 
leyasu  had  meant  to  deceive  her. 

H:td  Katsumoto  been  free  to  mntinue  his  joiuney  to  Osaka,  reaching  it  in 
advance  of  Okura-no- ITimionc 's  party,  the  result  might  have  been  different. 
But  leyasu  did  not  contemplate  any  such  sequence  of  events,  lie  in.^ti^icted 
Itakura,  ivatau^iiige  to  invite  Katsumoto  to  call  at  Kyoto  on  the  way  to  Osaka 
with  the  ob)ect  .of  diseussing  an  important  affair.  Katsumoto  had  no  chdoe 
but  to  dday  his  jomney,  and  Katsushige  took  care  that  the  deIay_shoiild  be 
long  snough  to  afford  time  for  Okura-no- 7su5onf  *s  party  to  reach  Osaka,  and 
to  present  their  ««portf  together  with  their  suspicions  of  Katsumoto 's  disloyalty. 

T.ady  Yodo  was  rncensed  wh(  n  she  learned  the  terms  that  Katsumoto  liad 
offered.  ''I  am  Hideyori '3  mother,  '  she  is  reported  to  have  cried.  ''I  will 
never  bend  my  knee  to  the  Kwanto.  _  RRther  will  I  and  my  son  in  ike  this 
castle  our  dcath-piilow."  Then,  with  Ono  Hui  unuga,  she  formed  a  plot  to  kill 
SfltBomoto  and  to  drav  the  aanacd  against  the  Tokugawa.  Subsequently, 
whsn  Kataiunoto  returned  to  Osaka,  and  reported  the  result  of  his  mission,  he 
stated  his  conviction  that  the  only  exit  from  the  dilemma  was  one  of  tiie  three 
courses  indicated  aborot  *  Yodogimi,  on  being  informed  of  this  opinion,  intisiAt* 
ed  her  desire  to  see  Katsumoto.  But  when  t\w  day  named  for  the  meeting  came 
and  Katsumoto  was  on  the  point  of  leavmg  his  residence  for  the  purpose  of 
repniring  to  the  conference,  he  received  infomnntion  that  the  intention  was  to 
kiil  ium  en  roule.  He  therefore  fled  to  his  domain  in  the  remote  province  of 
Ibaraki.  It  is  recorded  that  Katsumoto 's  plan  was  to  offer  to  send  Yodo  as  a 
hoetage  to  Yedo.  Then  the  question  would  arise  aa  to  a.place  of  residence  for 
her  in  the  eastern  capital,  and  tiie  processes  of  preparing  a  site  and  builifing  a 
house  were  to  be  supplemented  by  accidental  conflagrations,  so  that  the 
septuagenarian,  leyasu,  might  easily  pass  away  before  the  actual  transfer  of  the 
homage  took  place.  Such  was  Katsumoto 's  device,  but  he  had  to  flee  from 
Osaka  before  he  could  carry  it  into  efiect. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  OSAEA  CASTLE 

In  the  year  1614,  leyaau  issued  orders  for  the  attack  of  Osaka  Castle,  on  the 

ground  tliat  Katsumoto  *3  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled.  The  Tokugawa  ehirf 
set  out  from  Sumpu  and  his  son,  Hidetada,  from  Yedo.  Their  aimiea,  com- 
bined with  the  forces  of  sevornl  of  the  feudatories,  are  said  to  have  aggregated 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mm.  In  Osaka,  also,  a  great  host  was  assem- 
bled, and  among  its  leaders  were  several  renowned  w^arriors,  including  Sanada 
Yukimura,  Goto  Matabei,  Hanawa  Naotsugu,  and  others,  who,  although  not 
originally  yaasala  of  the  Toyotomi,  supported  Hideyori  loyally.  As  for  the 
eaatle.  ita  enormous  strength  rendered  it  well-nigh  impregnable,  and  a^isnel^oogle 
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of  «ffb!rt  tbe  Tokujgawa  forces  luul  nothing  to  alMmr  for  thdr  repeated  attacks 


'  Jeyteu  now  had  recourseito  intrigne.  The  mother  of  Ky5goku  TakateugUy 

ddimyo  of  Obamn.,  in  W;ik:isM.  was  the  younger  sistor  of  the  lady  Yodo.  leyasii 
induced  her  to  open  communications  witii  Yodo,  and  to  rpprcscnt  to  the  latter 
the  advisability  of  concluding  peace  with  the  Tokugawa  iiistead  of  remaining 
perpetually  beleaguered  in  a  fortress,  thus  merely  postponing  an  end  which 
oould  not  be  finally  avefrted.  A  eouaoil  was  convened  in  the  oestle  to  cxm^der 
this  advioe.  OpinioiiB  -were  eUvided.  'Some  held  that  leyaau  could  not  be 
believed,  and  that  if  the  struggle  were  maintained  for  a  fev  years,  the  face  o£ 
affairs  might  ^ehange  radically.  Others  iu*ged  that  tiie  loy^ty  of  the  garrisdn 
was  not  above  suspicion,  and  that  if  the  fight  went  on  much  long;er,  treachery 
mip^ht  be  practised,  to  which  risk  a  f^peedy  peace,  even  at  some  cost,  would  be 
preferable.  Ono  Harunaga  was  amone:  th*^  advocates  of  surrender,  but  Hideyori 
himself  showed  that  his  ciiaracter  had  uul  been  mistaken  by  leyasu.  He 
indignantly  reminded  Harunaga  and  the  latto^'a  felloir  thinken  thftt  arms  had 
been  taken  np  hy  their  ad^ce  and  in  oppoeltian  to  the  loyal  efiforts  oS  Kaitsumoto 
in  the  cau%  of  peace. '  -  ' 

*  Lady  Yodo,  however,  threw  her  inAu^oe  mto  the  asale  with  Ono  Harunaga, 
and  finally  pence  was  concluded  on  terms  highly  favourable  to  the  Toyotomi. 
It  w;ks  agreed  that  liidcvori  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  castle  and  uf 
ail  his  dorhains,  and  that  the  garrison,  as  well  hr  the  unattached  suniurai  who 
formed  part  of  it,  should  not  be  punisht?d  but  siiouid  be  prtjvidod  for  subsequent- 
ly. It  might  have  occurred  to  the  leaders  of  the  Oaaka  party  thM  these  lenient 
oonditicns  eovered  some  oceult  designs;  iiothing  was  .lees  illkelj  tbaa  that  a 
statesman  like  legmsu  would  be  content  with  so  ngiud  a  failure.  But  a  short* 
sii^ted  sentiment' ol  confidenoe  seems  to  have  obscured  the.  judgment  of  the 
Osaka  folks.  They  acfually  f^ave  heed  to  leyavsu's  complaint  that  he,  the 
o-go>f/!o,  and  his  son,  th(3  tihogun,  must  not  he  allowed  to  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  for  notliing;  that  it  was  customary  to  give  hostages  to  an  army  which 
agreed  to  raise  a  siege,  and  tliat  at  least  a  portion  of  the  castle's  defences  should 
be  destroyed.  As  to  the  last  point,  the  Tokugawa  chief  was  kind  enough  to  say 
thai  the  work>of  demolition  shoold  not  -eoat  the  garrison  anything,  since  labour 
would  be  supplied  .gratis  by  rthe  'sJk^m. 

I  After  considerable  correspondence  it  was  agreed  that  Hsf unaga^s  son  should 
go  to  Yedo  as  a  hostage,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  outer  moat  of  Osaka  Castle 
should  be  filled  up,  b  x  asu  ditl  not  loso  a  moment  in  giving  effect  to  this 
latter  provision.  He  ordered  some  of  the  judai  daniu/d  of  the  Kwanto  to  proceed 
to  Osaka  with  several  thousands  of  men,  who  shuuid  go  to  work  forthwith  to  tear 
down  the  parapets  and  fill  up  the  moats  of  the  castle.  These  orders  were 
implicitly  obeyed,  and  as  leyasu  had  omitted  to  indicate  any  Unut  for  the  work 
of  destruction,  it  went  on'ii^thout  check,  and  presently  the  second  line  of  parapets 
began  to  follow  the  first.  The  Osaka  leaders  protested  and  essayed  to  stay  the 
destruction.  But  the  ofl5cers  who  were  in  command  of  the  operation  said  tliat 
without  a  direct  message  from  Honda  Masaziuni,  who  represented  leyasu,  they 
could  not  suspend  their  task.  Efforts  were  then  made  to  approach  Honda,  but 
he  was  cuuveniently  absent  "on  account  of  his  health,"  and  the  ensuing  corre- 
spondence occupied  several  days,  during  which  the  pulling-do^n  and  filling-up 
went  on  by  day  and  by  night.  More  thaft  iene^hftlf  of  the  second  moat  had 
disappitarsd  before  Maaasunn.  coqld  be  found.    His  answer  was  that  he  had 


exeept  a  long  list  of  casuidtics. 
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inatrUctlonftiaiikd  he  would  refer  iihe  maltep  to  legrtuni.  ThisrinTolvodiurtlisr 
delay  and  more  ^]lhig,ittnti^,  finBUyr  MasMumi  aoknowledged  that  he  had 
made  a  miataki^  declared  hiinself  pnfutd  to  UBdeitso  punishment,  and  witib- 
drew  his  men  to  Fushimi.  -  i 

leyasu  supplied  the  sequel  of  the  farce.  When  complaint  was  mndv  ngaingt 
Masazumi,  the  Tokugawa  leader  simulated  nKtonishment,  expr(\s.s(Mi  much  regret, 
and  said  that  he  would  condemn  Masazumi  to  commit  suicide  were  it  per- 
missible to  mar  thin  happy  ooeu&ion  by  any  eapital  Bcnteuce.  "  Peace/' 
dedared  ihe  astute  old  atiAMman,  **has  now  becai  fortunately  eoncluded.  '  Let 
us  not  talk  any  tmdire  >abottt  tfao  eastle 's  moats  or  parapets."  Agadnat  subh  an 
attitude  the  Osaka  men  oootd  not^nter  any  protest,  and  the  farce  ended  there. 
Had  the  Osaka  leaders  possessed  any  measure  of  the  wisdom  that  marked  all 
the  doinffs  of  leyasu,  they  would  not  have  sufTered  matters  to  rest  at  such  astapp. 
But  they  foolishly  imagined  that  some  retaliation  might  be  effected  by  calHng 
upon  the  Tokugawa  to  supplement  that  part,  of  the  peace  provisions  which 
related  to  allowances  for  the  ^murai  who  had  lought  on  tlie  side  of  the  garrison. 
A  demand  In  that  aempe  waa'preferred  to  leyasu.  But  he  had  now  laid  aside  Ma' 
transient  suavity.  The  Osakapeciple  were  brusquely  informed  that  they  must 
look  to  the  Toyotomi  fj&nxiiy  for  recompense,  and  that  as  for  rewarding  unat* 
taohed  samurai  who  had  drawn  the  sword  against  the  shogun,  the  Oeaka  people^ 
were  thry  obedient  to  tbf>  dictates  of  loyalty,  would  of  their  own  account  peremp- 
torily reject  such  an  unwarranted  proposition,  even  though  leyasu  himself  wore 
disposed  to  con<sent  to  it. 

■  Of  course  this  answer  profoundly  enraged  the  Osaka  party.  They  appreciat- 
ed for  the  fiitit  l^liie  that  thsy  had  been  deceived  throughout,  and  that  by  a  series 
of  adroit  manonmea  thejf  had  taeen  removed  from  an  almost  impregnable  posi- 
tion to  a  practically  helpless  plight.  Not  a  few  turned  their  backs  on  the 
castle,  but  a  greatHiajonty  detCTuned  to  renew  the  conflict  and  to  die  at  their 
posts.  The  circumstances,  however,  liad  now  undergone  a  radical  change. 
The  castle  had  been  converted  from  the  strongest  fortress  in  Jaj)an  into  a  mere 
semblance  of  strength,  and  no  garrison,  however  brave  and  however  resolute, 
could  have  defended  it  successfully  against  the  forces  that  the  Tokugawa  were  ^ 
abletomarshair  '*  •  -* 

'  As  for  leyasu,  he  knew  that  hia  task  hAd  heen  immensely  lightened.  On  the 
drd  of  May>  1615/ he  started  from  Busopa  lor  Osaka  at  the  head  of  an  army 
numbering  aotMelgr  ohe^third  of  the'  force  previously  led  against  th^  castle. 
Novrrthf'lc'js,  one  contingency  pref?ented  itself  in  a  dangerous  light.  It  was 
always  possible  that  Hirit  vori  himself  should  make  a  sortie  from  the  fortress,  and, 
in  that  event,  the  prt  stige  attaching  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  Hideyoshi, 
might  have  demoraliist;d  a  large  section  of  the  Tokugawa  troops.  To  avert  this 
danger,  leyasu  had  recourse  to  his  wonted  methods  of  deception.  It  has  been 
shown  that  he  held  Harunaga  's^spn  as  a  hostage.  This  youth  was  required  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  father  stating  that  collusion  existed  between  parties  within 
and  without  the  fortress^^  and  that  the  traitors  had  plotted  to  induce  Hideyori 
to  make  a  sortie,  whereupon  tlie  castle  would  be  given  up  and  Hideyori  would  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Harunaga  does  not  appear  to  have 
entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  this  letter.  He  carried  it 
ha.stily  to  Hideyori,  who  was  in  the  act  of  preparing  to  sally  out  of  the  castle  and 
throw  himself  upon  the  beleaguering  forces. 

The  receipt  of  the  letter' naturally  led  ^to  a  change  of  plan,  and  although 
desperate  fighting  subsequently  took  placci  the  castle  was  &ially  set  gjgitlcg  tpGoogle 
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tnStont  ited  it»  fote'  was  sew  to  be  JiopeksB. '  Hid^rorili  wife,  giteaddaui^ter  ol 
leyilbsu,  repaired  to  the  Tokugawft  headquarttaEB-to  gileadiorifelie'life  of  her  hue^ 
band  and  his  mother.  But  leyasu  Waa  uiexoniye.  He  gtamted  asylum  to  his 

granddaughter,  but  rf'plif'd  to  her  prayer  by  ordfrin^  a  renewal  of  the  attack 
upon  the  castle.    On  June  4th,  Hidpyori  cominitr«-il  siiiridr,  and  his  mother, 
Yodo,  was  killed  by  one  of  his  retainers,   borne  thirty  men  md  women  iuUed  i 
themselves  at  the  »ame  time.  ,        ^      ,      •   !  , 

Men  spoke  of- the 'firo^.  fruitless  assault  upon  the  castle  as  the  ''Whiter 
Caaapaign*'^  and  of  the  fleoond  and  auoensful  awaidt  as  the  /'Bammer.  Gao»* 
paigA/'  But  the  two  operations  were  kudioally'  diffevent  m  thev  jefaaraolwr. 
For,  whereas  in  the  first  assault  the  garrison — numbering  something  hke  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  —  stood  strictly  on  the  defensive,  wisely 
relying  on  the  immense  strength  of  the  fortress,  on  the  second  occasion  most  of 
the  fighting  took  place  outside  the  wails,  the  garrison  preft  i  ring;  to  rely  upon 
strategy  and  courage  rather  than  on  ruuied  parapets  and  iiaii-tilled  moats. 
Thus,  the  details  of  the  second  campaign  occupy  a  large  space  in  Japanese 
historiea,  hut  these  .tedious  features  of.  strategy  and  taetioa  ^ce-  abbrerinted 
here.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  leyaro,  so  hx  from  seeldag  to  save  Hideyori 's 
life,  deliberately  planned  his  destruction.  Moreover,  when  it  became  known 
that  an  illegitimate  son  of  Hidoyori,  called  Kunimatsu,  had  been  carried  from 
the  castle  by  some  common  soldiers  and  secreted  at  a  farmhouse  in  Fushirai, 
leyasu  caused  this  child  of  six  to  be  seized  and  beheaded  by  a  common  execution- 
er at  Sanju-kawara  in  Kyoto.  This  episode  reflects  no  credit  whatever  on  the 
Tokugawa  leader.  That  he -should  extirpate  every  scion  of.  the  Toyotomi 
family  was  not  inoonsiatent  with  the*  eailons  -ci  the  time-ofe  with  the  intetesta 
of  his  own  .aeeurity*  But  death  at  the  hands  of  a  comnxm  exjecutioner  ought 
never  to  h  vc  been  decreed  for  the  son  of  the  vrdaijinf  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  order  finds. no  eaecuaa.  Ho  tenet  of  buMdH  ean  be  laeoneiled  with  such 
inhumanity. 

To  this  chapter  of  history  belongs  the  attitude  of  leyasu  towards  the  memory 
of  his  old  friend  and  benefactor,  Hideyoshi.  He  caused  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground  the  temple  of  Toyokuni  Daimy5-jm,  where  the  spirit  of  Hideyoshi  was 
worshipped,  and  he  ordered  the  remo^  of  the  tomb  of  the  Taikfi  from  .An^dft- 
gamiae  to  a  feauote  eonaerDf  the  Daibtitsu  enclosure.  Finally,  he  sou^^t  and 
obtained  the  Elmperor 's  sanction  to revakO'theaafired  title  conferred  postfaumoua- 
ly  on  Hideyoshi.  One  looks  in  vain  for  any  fragment  of  magnanimity  among 
such  acts.  leyasu  is  reported  to  have  avowedly  adopted  for  guidance  the  pre- 
cept, "Before  taking  any  step  propound  to  your  heart  thf  query,  how  about 
j\istice?"  He  certainly  did  nut  put  any  such  query  to  his  own  conscience  in 
connexion  with  the  castle  of  Osaka  or  its  inmatcfi. 


THE  GENXA  YEAR-PERIOD  (161&-1623) 

The  battle  of  Sekigahara  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  last  great  internecine 
campinpn  in  Japanese  history,  but  this  is  hardly  bnmc  out  hy  thp  facts. 
Indeed,  from  whnt  has_bcen  said  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  Sekigahara 
was  merely  a  prelude  to  Osaka,  and  that  the  former  stood  to  the  latter  almost 
ui  the  relation  of  a  prclimmary  skirmish.  It  is  from  August,  1615,  tiiat 
we  must  date  the  eommencement  of  the.hmg  period  of  peace  with  whieh 
Japan  was  blessed  under  Tokugawa  rUlel  The  year-nane  was  then  chaiiQed 
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DEATH"  OP  lEYAStS       '       •  ' 

In  Ff  bnifiry,  1616,  leyasu  fell  sick,  and  in  April  the  Emperor  sent  an  envoy 
to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  dajd  daijin.  He  exi)ired  a  few  d:iys  afterwards  at 
the  age  of  seveuty-five  and  waji  apotheosized  as  Toaho  Dai-Goityen  (Light  of  thei 
Eaati  and  Great  &io0iiiatio]i)«>  .Ho.waarlburieci  on  tbe  sumiDit  ctf  Mount.  Kiin5 
m  Suruga,  loid  ultimately,  his  aflheawere  carried  to  NikkO  far  intennent.  It  ia 
i^orded,  though  not  on  independent  authority,  that  when  his  end  was  drawing 
he  spoke  to  those,  at  his  side  in  the  following  terms:  "  My  deatih  is  nqw 
in  sight,  but  happily  the countr>Ms  at  peace,  and  Hidetada  has  already  dii-rhnrged 
the  duties  of  shogun  for  several  years.  I  have,  therefore,  no  cause  for  anxiety. 
If,  after  I  am  gone,  Hidetada  sliouid  make  any  failure  in  his  administration  of 
public  affairs,  or  if  he  should  lose  control  of  the  people,  any  one  of  you  to  whom 
the  Impecial  order  may  be  addresMd,  should  assume  the  functipoa  oi  ^kogurf.^ 
for,  as  you  well  know,  that  poet  is  not  the  property  of  this  or  that  person  in 
particular,  nor  will  my  rest  in  the  grave  be  disturbed  though  suoh  an  event 
occurs." 

Another  record,  however,  represents  le^'ajni  as  follounng  the  example  of  the 
Taifco  nnd  conjuring  his  mn-t  trusted  retainers  to  fl  -vote  their  ptrr^frth  to  the 
supiioi  t  of  the  Tokugawa  family.  To  Hidetada  he  is  suid  to  have  suggested  the 
advisability  of  comp>elling  the  dat/nyo  to  remain  in  Yedo  for  tinee  full  years 
after  his  (leyasu 's)  demise,  in  order  to  test  thorpughly  their  attitude.  Hidetada 
replied  that  while  most  unwilling  to  reject  his  faliier's  advice,  his  intention  was 
to  allow  the  feudatories  to  leave  Yedo  at  once,  and  if  any  onet>f  them  evinced 
hostile  feelmg  by  shutting  himself  up  in  hia  castle,  he,  Hidetada,  would  follow 
him  thither  and  level  his  parapets  with  the  ground.  Such  an  object  lesson  was, 
in  his  opinion,  the  best  stepping-stone  to  suprcmac}'.  leyasu  is  reported  to  have 
received  this  answer  with  profound  satisfaction,  and  to  have  deelared  that  he 
was  now  a^isured  of  the  permanence  of  peace.  He  then  had  all  his  sons  called 
to  his  side  and  enjoined  upon  them  the  duty  of  serving  the  shogun  faithfully. 
To  his  grandson,  lemitsu,  he  ^ccially  addressed  hln^lf,  saying:  "It  will 
fall  to  your  lot,  some  day,  to  govern  the  eduntiy.  On  that  day  remember  that 
benevolence  should  be  the  first  principle  c(  a  ruler." 

GHAftACTER  OP  lEYASir  . 

Frugality  is  one  of  the  virtue  which  leyasu  certainly  possessed.  Striking 
example  of  its  display  is  connected  with  Yedo  Castle,  tiiis  fortress,  as  built 
originally  by  Ota  Dokwan,  was  not  of  imposing  dimaisions  even  as  a  military 
stronghold,  and  the  dwellifg-house  in  the  ke^  present^  most  homely  features, 

having  a  thatched  roof  and  a  porch  of  rough  boat-planks.  Yet  leyasu  was 
content  to  make  this  edifice  his  palace,  and  while  he  devoted  much  care  to  strength- 
ening the  fortifications,  he  bestowed  none  on  the  enlargement  and  adornment 
of  the  dwelling.  The  system  he  adopted  to  jiupuhite  the  city  may  be  said  to 
have  been  colonial.  He  encouraged  his  vas.^als  to  settle  there,  giving  them 
laxids  to  cultivate  and  breeding-grounds  for  horses,  so  that  w  ithin  a  brief  time 
the  city  obtained  numerous  inhabitants  and  developed  a  prosperous  condition. 
It  was  in  planning  the  details  of  all  enterprises  that  he  particularly  excelled. 
To  everji;hing  he  brought  an  almost  infinite  capacity  of  patient  study  and 
minute  examination;  his  principle  being  that  to  achieve  success  the  first  desid- 
eratum is  to  avoid  mistakes.    Doubtless  he  owed  this  faculty  of  profound 
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pfiin^taking  to  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life.  The  years  that  he  pai?sed  under 
the  control  of  the  Imagawa  and  afterwards  under  that  of  Oda  taught  him 
patience  and  self-restraint,  and  made  the  tstudy  of  literature  obligatory  for  him, 
at'  the  same  time  begetting  in  Ms  ndml  &  le^l^  iii  ref&tM  for  the  JMdSaitA 


'  Japanese  faistoriacns  generally  credit  him  with  the  virtues  of  hmiiMUiii^i 
magnaiiimHy,  jostiee,  and  affability.   That  he  was  always  pleased  to  receive 

adviee  from  others  and  that  he  set  an  example  of  courtpsy  -.md  zeal,  there  can  be 
nn  fioubt.  Neither  will  anyone  deny  that  fiis  resource  rUlnf^'??;  amounted  to 
genius.  On  the  other  hand,  his  record  shows  that  he  ^s  us  uiu^crupulous  in 
utilizing  opportunities,  whether  created  by  himself  or  made  accessible  by 
triune,  and  from  the  same  record  we  are  oompeUed  t6  infer  that  be  coiild  be 
di'acl  and  implacable  on  occasion.  -  His  fav<rarite  sayings  afford  perhaps  the 
best  indesi  that  we  possess  to  his  disposition:  ' 

.  Man's  life  ifl  like  along  juumcy  toiling  under  a  heavy  Lurden. 
Neves' 1>d  in  a  hurry. 

He  that  regards  destitution  as  his  habitual  lot  will  never  feel  the  pressure  of  want. 
When  the  spirit  of  ambition  arises  in  y<Mi|r  bosom,  recall  the  day*  of  your  dkAnrn* 
To  forbear  IS  the  sourre  of  liarmleBsneBS  and  the  rood  to  success. 
'    Regard  anger  as  an  enemy.  .      . ,    .  .  '      *  - 

He  that  kom  baw  to  win  only  M  dfltetiflt  haow  hm^}m$  mXk9dns9*  nothing  uieluL 
Blarac  votjrsplf  and  acquit  othnrs. 


To  iuli  Hhurt  in  better  thuo  to  exceed. 


SioNATCi^  or  Amvkaoa  Takadji 
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"CHAPTER  XXXIX 
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FIR^T  PERIOD  OF  THE  TOKUGAWA  BAKUFU;  FROM  THE 
'    FIRST  TOKUGAWA  SHOGUN,  lEYASU,  TO  THE  ' 
.  FOURTH,  lETSUNA  (1603-1680) 

"    .  ■      LEGISLATION  .     .  •. 

Thb  Tokugawa  fcomily  having  brought  the  whole  empire  under  its  sway, 
leyasa  applied  hinls^f  to  legi.slative  work  with  a  degree  of  thoroughness  and 
earnestness  that  far  exceeded  anything  in  the  history  of  his  predeces.sors.  Tiie 
terms  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  that  he  dictated  to  the  feudatories  after  the  battle 
of  Sekigahara  have  been  already  referred  to.  Ten  years  later,  that  is  to  say, 
in  1611,  he  required  all  the  provincial  governors  to  sui^scribe  this  same  oath, 
andp .  In  1013,  he  enacted- a-  law  for  the  Court  nobles  {kugesft(l'haUo)f  to  wMeh 
the  Imperial  assoit  was  obtained.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  mihtaiy  man 
legislating  for  the  nobles  of  the  capital;  but  it  mu^  be  ifOted  that  the  latter  by 
their  own  misconduct  funiished  an  opportunity  for  such  interference.  A. 
Court  scandal  assumed  such  dimensions,  in  1607,  that  the  Emperor  ordered  the 
Bakufu  to  investigate  the  matter  and  to  inflict  suitable  punishment.  leyasu 
summoned  a  number  of  the  offenders  to  Sumpu,  where  he  suV)jected  fourteen  of 
them  to  severe  examination.  Ultimately  some  were  si^ntcnced  to  exile  and 
others  were  deprived  of  their  ranks,  while  the  principal  malefactor,  Inokuma, 
gmraIofthe  I^,'ira8'€Nindemttedtode  This  affair  dtaomiBteatedthail  the 
elective  power  was  in  the  liands  of  the  n^Htaiy,  and  throiighQUt  the  Tokugawa 
rule  they  never  failed  to  esGeroise  it.  la  September  of  .the  year  thaiQcitoBtted^oogle 
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the  fan  of  Osaka  Castle,  leyasu  and  Hidetada  summoned  all  the  provincial 
governors  to  Momo-yama,  and  handed  to  them  a  bo^^of  rules  entitled  the 
Laws  of  the  Military  Houses."  These  lavs  ran  as  follows: ' — 

( 1 )  litenitttref  arms,  archery/  and  hofMrnaoBhtp  are,  .ii^BtniiBtioBlly,  to  be  tlie  favourite 
puTBuits.  '  -         '  i  . 

Literature  first,  and  arms  neyC  was  the  rule  of  the  ancients.  They  must  both  be  cuHiyated 

concurrently.  Arcliery  and  horsemanship  iu-e  the  more  essenti  il  fur  the  military  houses. 
Weapons  of  warfare  are  iil-omened  words  to  utter;  the  use  of  them,  however,  is  an  unavoidable 
neosssity.  In  times  of  peooe  and  food  order  we  must  not  fonsst  that  tUstuibaace  may  arise. 
Dare  we  omit  to  praetise  Ottr  warlike  soNNise  and  drlQ? 

Although  this  provision  ostensibly  eneouri%«i 'the  puramt  of  'Kterary  and 
militaiy  arts,  those  who  read  the  law  too  implicitly  and-devoted  themselves  too 
earnestly  to  the  pursuit  of  arms  quickly  found  that  they  were  not  in  touch  with 

ihr  time  or  with  tlic  intention  of  the  legislators.  In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the 
lutt(  r  was  to  bracket  literature  and  the  art  of  war  together,  giving  no  preference 
to  either. 

(2)  Drinking  parties  and  gouning  amusements  must  be  k^t  within  due  bounds. 

]  n  our  Instructraos  it  is  laid  down  that  striot  moderation  in  these  respects  is  to  be  observed. 
To  be  addicted  to  veneiy  and  to  make  a  pursuit  of  gambling  is  t|ie  first  step  towards  the  loos 

of  one's  domain.  •  '  .  , 

Tliis  ni1(>  rn'Av  be  said  to  define  wliat  is  known  in  Europe  ris  "conduct  unbecom- 
ing au  oiticcr.  '  Not  to  know  how  to  order  one 's  tongue  was  as  grave  an  offence 
as  debauchery,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  samurai. 

(3)  Offenders  i^ainst  the  law  are  nOt  to  be  harboured  in  feudal  domains. 

Law  is  the  very  foundation  of  ceremonial  decorum  and  of  social  order.   To  infringe  the 

law  in  the  nnnie  of  rexson  is  :i.s  had  !ia  to  outrage  rea.son  in  the  name  of  hiw.    To  disregard 
the  law  (laid  down  by  us)  is  an  qSence  wlV'^.^il'  uot  be  ^f^ted  with  leniency. 

This  provision  was  directly  suggested  by  the  Government's  desire  to  suppreas 
Christianity.  ;  .  -  •  .    :  i  i  ■  ?  

(  t)  Throuphout  tlie  doniuins  whether  of  the  greater  or  lesser  barons  (daiimjo  and  shdnvji'^ 
or  of  the  holders  of  minor  benefits,  if  any  of  the  gentry  or  soldiers  and  wUu)  in  their 
aerviee  be  guilty  of  rebtfiiail  or  murder,  siteh  offenders  ihtist  .be  at  onoe  expdied  from  their 
domain 

Fellows  of  savage  disi>ositiou  U^^'ing  retainers)  are  an  apt  weaiKjn  fur  overthrowing  the 
domain  or  the  fami^r  employing  thmii  and  a  deadbr  instnimeDt  for  cutting  oif  the  common 
people.  How  ean  such  be  tolerated? 

In  the  eaiiy  days  of  the  Yedo  Bakvfu  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  fieudatory.  to 
enrol  among  his  vassals  refugee  samurai  who  had  blood  on  their  hands.  These 
would  often  be  pursued  into  tlie  fiefs  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  much 
disorder  resulted.  The  above  prov  ision  removed  tliese  murdejtfs  from  the 
protection  of  the  feudatory  in  who^e  service  they  had  enli.sted. 

Henceforth  no  social  intercourse  is  to  be  permitted  outside  of  onc^e  oint  dommn 
with  the  |jeople  (gentry  and  commoners)  of  another  domain. 

In  ^neral,  the  customs  of  the  various  domains  are  all  different  from  one  another,  each 
having  Its  own  peculiarities.  To  divulge  the  secrets  of  one's  own  domain  is  a  eaie  indicatioa 
of  an  mtent  to  curr>'  favour. 

It  hns  been  shown  tltat  by  the  Chinese  masters  of  strategy  whose  works  were 
t;tiulii(l  in  Japan  the  art  of  espionage  was  placed  on  a  high  pinnacle.  This 
teaching  appears  to  have  produced  such  evil  results  tiuit  the  Tokugawa  legislated 

agaiust  it. 

(U)    The  residential  epistles  in  the  domains  may  be  repaired;  but  the  matter  must  mviiri- 

P  The  translation  of  these  laws  is  taken  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Consul -General  J.  C.  Hall 
aad  fooQiM ia  tl»"lVsaMkiae  of  the  Aalalaft  SoMsty  of  J^vaa  "  for  191 1.}  Digitized  by  Google 
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ably  be  re|Mrtod.  ill  more  imperative  is  it  that  tlM  pfauuHi^  of  ainioliiral  umovattoaB  of 
any  kind  mtist  be  abfiolut€ly  avouled. 

A  castle  with  a  paiapflA  cxM  odinff  Uireothouaandfcctby  tonisabaneto  adoimiii.  •  Craii*^ 
dated  wails  and  dfi^  iDoato  (of  oBBues)  OK  caiiaes  erf  aoarelv 

Tlik  provisicKn  was  importoni  aa  a  means  of  enfeebling  the  barons.  They  were 
not  at  liberty  to  repair  even  a  fenee  of  the  most  insignificant  eharocter  or  to 
dredge  a  moat,  much  more  to.  erect  a  parapet,  without  previous  sanction  froinl 

"1  .) 

7  If,  in  n  m  ig!ib<  u  i' u;  (lorimin,  innovatioMaie being  fa«Uih^  Of  diqiMV  being  loTOCO^ 
the  fact  is  to  be  reporLcd  without  delay. 

Mea  aie  idways  forming  groups;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  few  ever  Qome  to  anything. 
On  this  account,  the}-  fail  to  follow  tlicir  lords  or  futhcrs,  and  soon  come  into  colUsion  with 
those  of  neighbouring  villages.   If  the  ancient  prohibitions  arc  not  maintained,  somehow 
oth<r  innovattog  soiwiaea  wiH  be'fotmir   -     i      -      •  i 

Everything  iu  the  form  of  combination,  whether  nominally  for  good  or  for 
evil,  was  regarded  with  sospleion  by  the  Bakufu,  and  all  unions  were  therefow 
int^icted.  Of  course,  the  most  important  incident  which  the  law  was  intended 
to  prevent  took  the  form  of  aUianees  between  barons  of  adjacent  provinoes.:  • 

(8)   Marrif^es  must  not  be  contracted  at  private  convenience. 

Now,  the  riiarriaRf^  union  is  a  rnsiilf  of  the  harmoniou.s  blending  of  fhe  In  and  Yd  {i.e. 
tl^  Yin  and  Yang  oi  Chinese  metuphysics,  ikkd  female  and  male  principles  of  nature).  It 
is  therefore  not  a  matter  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  It  is  said  ia  the  "Scowling"  pa.ssage  of 
the  {Chmp)  Book  of  Clmngr^,  "Not  hnnR  enemies  they  unite  in  mfirriaRP."  Whilst  (the 
elders  are)  thinking  of  making  advanees  to  the  opponent  (family),  the  projx'r  time  (for  thei 
marriage  of  the  young  couple)  is  allowed  to  shp  by.  In  the  "  Peneh  \oung"  poem  of  the 
Book  of  0<U»  it  is  said,  "  if  the  man  aad  woman,  duly  obeerving  what  ia  correct,  marry  at  the 
proper  time  of  life,  there  will  be  no  widows  hi  wmliad."  ^  l\i  form  eliques  (politieal  patties) 
nv  wMMMMi  of  matnBUNiial  flw»i4»www>ft  la  a  soivce  of  nornfcimm  flfeEataflans. 

This  piovlsioa  was,.iii  isQt,.».sodification el  the  VBto  prooouneed  by  Eideyoshi 
on  his  death4>M  against  manriai^  between  tlie  families  of  different  dahnyd, 
leyasu  himself  Imd  been  the  first  to  violate  the  veto,  and  he  was  the  first  to  place 
it  subsequently  on  the  statute  book.  The  third  Tokugawa  !?hdgnn,  lemitsu, 
extended  the  restriction  hv  ordering  that  even  families  having  estate  of  only 
three  thousand  koku  should  not  intermarry  without  Yedo's  previous  consent. 

(0)  Aa  to  the  rule  that  the  daim^d  shall  come  (to  the  «J^J0U«'«  court  at  Yedo)  to  do 
service —  '  ' 

•  In  the  SMtu  Nihonfi  (ffto  C^nUm iiolten.  o/Ute  CfawifeiiS  ^  Jayo*)  iSis  recowied  «aosfft» 
tlie  wactmcnts, 

"Except  when  entnistcd  with  .<!ome  official  duty  to  aflsemble,  no  one  (dignitary)  is  allowed, 
at  his  own  ple.-istire  to  ;i>)!>iemble  his  tribe  wifhin  Che  limits  of  the  eapitsl,  BO  one  is  to  go  dMmi' 
attended  by  more  than  twenty  horsemen,  etc." 

Hence  It  is  not  peraussible  to  lead  about  a  large  force  of  aoldiers.  For  dainmd  whosQ 

rev- nues  range  from  1,000,000  kofcn  do-^vn  to  200,000  koku,  thn  numher  of  twenty  horsemeil 
IS  not  to  be  exceeded.  For  those  whose  revenue:;  are  100,000  kaku  and  under,  the  number  Is' 
to  be  ill  the  same  proportion., 

On  occasions  of  official  service,  however  (i.  c.  in  time  of  warfare),  the  number  ci  foUowen 

is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  .social  standijig  of  each  daimyd. 

The  above  rule  of  repairing  to  the  capitnl  to  pay  respects  ((josankin)  was  an  old 
fa/)hion,  and  barons  were  accustomed  to  go  witli  large  retinues.  Thus,  it  often 
happened  that  collisions  occurred  between  the  cort^iges  of  hostile  feudatories, 
and  it  was  to  prevent  these  sanguinary  encounters  that  the  Tokugawa  set 
striet  limits  to  the  numt)er  of  mrnurai  accompan>diig  a  military  chief. 

(10)  There  must  be  no  confusion  in  respect  of  dress  uniforms,  as  regards  the  materiab 
thereof. 

The  distinction  between  )ord  and  vassal,  between  superior  and  inferior,  must  be  dearly 
marked  by  the  apparel.  Retainers  may  not,  except  in  rare  cases  by  8f>ecial  favour  of  their 
kmbf  iiidncriminuely  wa*r  siik  atiAii  such  as  Mr^-aya  (oodyed  atk  with  V'o^jiiyjiiii^^ 
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ahiT94umd9  i^tilaSivim^  muMaaH-maiue  (purple  aUk  ooato,  lined),  rnmuaki-iira 

(silk  coats  lined  with  purple);  nori  (white  gloss  silk),  mumon  (silk  coat  witlio  i'  the  wearer's 
badge  dyed  on  it),  kmode  (a  ooloured  silk-wadded  coat).    In  recoat  timeij,  rctcuners  and 
henchmoi  (aoldiet^)  have  taken  to  wearing  rich  damanks  and  aOk  tirocade.   This  elabomte 
di^lay  was  not  allow^Hj  by  the  ancient  laws  and  it  must  be  severely  kei)t  within  bounds. 
'    (11)    Miscellaneous  persons  are  n(>i  nt  their  pleasure  to  ride  in  palanquioB, 

Tlrare  are  families  wnp  for  8p«H-itU  reasons  from  of  old  h^ve  (Inherited)  the  privilege  of 
riding  in  palanauins  without  permission  frona  the  anthorifies:  juk!  there  are  others  who  by 
permission  of  tnc  authorities  exercise  that  privilege.  But,  latterly,  ewn  sub-vaasala  and 
henchmen  of  no  rank  have  taken  to  so  ridmg.  This  in  a  flagrant  impertinence.  Heobce- 
forward  the  daimyo  of  the  provinces,  and  such  of  their  kinsfolk  as  are  men  of  distinction  sub- 
ordinate to  th«n,  may  riae  without  applying  for  Government  permission.  Besides  those, 
tlie  following  have  permission,  viz  ,  va,ssalM  and  n-tainers  of  high  position  about  fheir  lords; 
doctors  and  astrologers;  persons  of  over  sixty  years  of  age.  and  sick  persons  and  invalids. 
Vt  Ofdhimr  tvtainers,  or  inferior  henchmen  (mtm)  are  aUoiwd  tn  ride  ih  palanquins,  it  will  be 
oonaiderrHi  to  he  the  fault  of  thefr  lordn. 

This  proviso,  however,  doee  not  apply  to  Court  nobles,  abbots,  or  ecclestaetice  in  geocstU. 

(12)  The  mmwrai  throughout  the  provinces  are  to  practise  migolity. 

Tliose  who  are  rich  like  to  make  a  dis[ilay,  whilst  those  whf>  i  >  ?  are  ashamed  o^ 
not  being  on  a  par  with  the  others.  There  is  no  otber  inlluenoc  ^  iHy-ntcioub  to  8o«i»l  obsorv-- 
•noes  as  this;  and  it  must  be  strictly  kept  in  cheek. 

Frugality  always  occupied  a  promment  place  in  the  Bahifu*9  list  of  essentiala. 
Frequent  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  successive  shdffUM  to  encourage 
people  in  this  virtue,  but  with  the  long  peace  ^joyed  by  the  country  under 
TokugBwa  rule,  a  tenden^  to  increasing  luxury  constantly  prevail  <1  an  !  the 
Government 's  aims  in  this  respect  were  not  realized  except  for  ))ricf  periods. 
During  the  administration  of  the  first  three  Toku^awa  shoguns,  and  under  the 
eighth  .s/?ogM?i(Yoshimune), s^iTTi'  sHccessattendedofticial  injunctionsof  economy, 
but  on  the  whole  a  steady  growth  of  extravagance  characterized  the  era. 

(13)  The  lords  of  domain  (koktmhu,  inasteru  of  provmccsj  mu^t  select  men  of  capaeity 
foroffiee. 

The  "Trw  r^ovrrn  i'?  to  p^ct,  hold  of  the  pr^iprr  mm  Thu  merits  and  demerit':  fnf  rnl  trnerH) 
should  be  closely  sniiimed,  luid  rewoj^  or  reprout  uiiiliuchiiigiy  iUistributed  uc(  ordmgiy.  If 
there  be  ei^pable  men  in  the  udroinistrationi  that  domain  ia  sure  to  flourish ;  if  there  £»e  not 
capable  men,  then  the  domain  i»  ^ure  to  gb  tb  ruin.  This  is  OA  adoKmition  friakh  the  wiae 
ones  of  antiquity  all  agree  m  giving  forth.  ■    -  .  ' 

The  tenor  of  the  foreoping  rules  mu«t  bo  obeyed. 

Kdcbd.  20th  year,  7th  month  (September  23,  1015). 

The  above  body  of  laws  may  be  regarded  as  the  Tokugawa  Constitution. 
They  wer6  re-enacted  hy  each  shogun  in  snecession  on  assuming  office.  The 
custom  was  to  summon  all  the  daimyo  to  Vedo,  and  to  reciuiro  their  atttjnclance 
at  the  Tokugawa  palace,  where,  in  the  presence  of  tlio  ineomiiig  shogun,  they 
listened  with  faces  bowed  on  the  mats  to  tlie  reading  of  the  laws.  Modihcations 
and  additions  were,  of  course,  nuwle  on  each  oceaaion,  but  the  ptovisions  quoted 
above  remained  unaltered  in  their  essentials.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  third 
Md0im  (lemitsu),  the  duty  of  reading  aloud  the  laws  at  the  solemn  ceremonial 
of  the  new  shognr '  investiture  devolved  on  a  high  Buddhist  priest,  but  it  wns 
thereafter  transferred  to  the  representative  of  the  Hayashi  family  (to  he  present- 
ly spoken  ofV  Any  infraction  of  the  laws  was  punished  mercilessly,  and  as 
their  occasionally  loose  i)hraseology  left  room  for  arhitrjiry  interpretation,  the 
provisions  were  sonu  tirnes  utiUzed  in  the  interest  of  the  shdgun  and  at  tiw 
expense  of  his  enemies.      '  *  i 

RULES  FOR  THE  IMPERUL  COURT  AND  COURT  NOBLES 

In  the  same  month  of  the  same  jrear  there  was  promulgated  a  body  of  laws 
called  the  "Rules  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  the  Court  Nobles"  (Kincha 
Mmbi  ni  KugeshA  Sho^haUo),  This  mw^mf/*^  bore  the  signatures  of  the 
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kwampahi  and  the  shogun  and  had  the  Imporial  saiution.    It  consisted  of 

■eventeen  articles,  but  only  five  of  them  had  any  special  importance:  — 

(i)  Lawming  ia  the  moBt  eaaential  o£  ail  accnmpliHhBrwrita.  Not  to  study  is  to  be  ignorant 
of-the  doetrines  « th^  aooMit  aagee,  «nd  an  igno^t  roltr  has  never  governed  *  nation  poaee- 

'""y-  ,         .  .  . 

This  specious  preoept  was  not  ixttended  to  be  literally  ol>^ed.  The  thdgtm 

had  no  deaire  for  an  erudite  Emperor«  Their  conceptioii  of  Learning  on  the  part 

of  the  sovereign  was  Hniited  to  the  compofiition  of  Japanese  verselcts.  A  close 
study  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Chinese  snp:es  miglit  have  expostnl  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  Bakufu  administration.  Tiiert-forr,  Ycdo  would  have  been 
content  that  the  Mikado  should  think  only  of  si)ring  flowers  and  autumn 
moonlight,  and  should  not  tormen^  his  mind  by  too  clpse  attention  to  the 

(3)  A  man  lacking  In  ability  roust  not  be  appointed  to  the  post  of  regent  or  muuatar  of 

State  even  tliou^h  he  belong  to  the  Go-erkke  (Fivo  Df>siKn:ife<l  rarnilies^,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  none  but  a  member  of  those  fauntlies  may  sorve  in  sucli  u  position. 

(3)  A  man  of  ability,  even  though  he  be  old,  shall  nf)t  be  allowed  to  resign  the  post  of 
regent  or  minister  of  State  in  favour  <tf  another*  If  he  attempts  to  resign,  hia  lesignation 
should  be  refused  again  and  again. 

The  above  two  provisions  practically  conferred  on  the  Bakufu  the  power  of  not 
only  appointing  the  regent  antl  ministers  of  State  but  also  of  keeping  them  in 
office. .  For»  aa  the  law  had  been  framed  in  Yedo,  in  Yedo  alao  was  vested  eoiD>- 
petenoe  to  Judge  the  ability  or  diaability  of  a  candidate.  Hence,  when  the 
Emperor  proposed  to  appoint  a  regent  or  a  luuiistcr,  the  Bakufu  had  merely  to 
intimate  want  of  confidence  in  the  nominee's  ability;  and  etmilarly,  if  the 
sovereign  desired  to  dismiss  one  of  tho^^c  high  officials,  the  shogun  eoTild  interf(  re 
efTectually  by  reference  to  the  letter  of  tiie  law.  Thus,  the  powder  of  appointing 
and  dismissing  tiie  great  officifdfi  in  Kyoto,  which  is  one  of  the  important  pre- 
rogatives of  Uie  crown,  was  practically  usurped  by  the  shugun, 

(4)  An  adopted  son  shall  always  be  chosen  from  the  family  of  his  adopter;  and  a  female 
shall  nevor  be  adopted  to  be  the  head  oC  a  family,  no  sueh  custom  having  exiated  in  Japaa 
at  any  time. 

This  pro%nsion  h.-ul  two  mnin  objects.  The  first  was  to  avert  adoptions  ha\nng 
the  effect  of  combmations;  the  second,  to  prevent  adoyition  of  Imperial  princes 
into  other  families.  The  Bnhufu  sought,  as  far  m  possible,  to  bring  ai)out  the 
taking  of  the  tonsur  e  by  ail  princes  of  the  Blood  who  were  not.  iu  the  direct 
line  of  the  succession,  and  to  keep  these  princes  from  attaining  to  the  posts  of 
regents  or  ministers  of  State. 

(5)  All  reports  shall  be  submitt^  to  the  Emperor  by  the  regent,  the  dcmd,  or  an  admin- 
istrator (hugyd).  Any  uthor  person  who,  in  disregard  of  this  nile,  attempts  to  address  the 
Throne  din-Lt ,  shall  be  sent  into  exile,  whatever  his  rank. 

The  deimo  mentioned  in  this  provision  was  an  official  appointed  by  the  Bakufu 
for  tiiat  speciid  purpose.  The  whole  arraiigemeut  as  to  comiuunication  with  the 
Throne  constituted  a  powerful  buttress  of  Bakufu  influence.  Generally,  the 
latter  could  contrive^  aa  has  been  shown  ^ve,  to  control  the  appomtment  and 
oontinuanoe  in  office  of  a  regent  or  a  ministear,  while  as  for  the  administoators 
C6ti|^),  they  were  nominees  of  Yedo.  It  thus  resulted  that  the  Throne  was 
approaohable  through  the  dhannel  of  the  Bah^u  only. 


The  above  laws  remained  michauged  liiroughout  the  Tukugawa  era.  A 
cial  law  waa  also  enacted  with  ref^ence  to  Buddhist  sects  and  the  principal 
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Buddhist  temples.  leyasu  secured  to  these  temples  the  possession  of  their  •• 
manors  by  granting  title-deeds  bearing  what  was  called  the  go-shuinji,"  or 
"  vermilion  signature."  The  term  was  not  really  applicable  in  the  case  of  leyasu. 
It  is  true  that  Hideyoshi,  doubtless  in  imitation  of  Chinese  custom,  stamped  a 
vermilion  seal  upon  doeuments  of  this  character;  but  the  Tokugawa  tftd^uw  em- 
ployisd  a  black  signature  written  with  a  pen.  Nevertheless,  the  term  **gO' 
^uifi^"  continued  to  be  used  from  the  time  of  the  7*aifcd  db^nwiEuxls.  It  was  an 
outcome  of  leynsu 's  astuteness  that  the  great  Hongwnn  temple  was  divided  into 
two  branches,  castorn  and  western,  by  which  process  its  influence  was  prevented 
from  becoming  excessive.  During  the  administration  of  the  third  shogvn, 
every  daimijo  was  required  to  adhere  to  a  definite  sect  of  Buddhism,  and  to  the 
Buddhist  and  iSAtn<d  temples  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  keeping  an  accurate 
census  of  their  parishioners.  The  direct  purpose  of  these  latter  laws'was  to 
f^ilitate 'the  extermination  of  Christianity.  Anyone  whose  name*  was  not 
enrolled  on  one  of  the  above,  lists  fell  under  suqncion  of  embradng  tl)e  {oire^{B 
faith. 

A  JAPANESE  HISTORIAN'S  OPINION 

Referring  to  the  above  laws  the  Tokugawa  Jidaishi  says:— 

The  abovo  laws  and  regulations  were  the  Constitution  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu.  By 
the  aid  of  Ihoir  provisions  iho  influpruo  of  Yfxlo  wivs  extondfxl  to  every  part  of  the  nation 
from  the  imperial  Court  to  the  world  of  religioa.  Ho  such  codes  iuul  ever  previously  existed 
in  Japan.  Any  unit  of  the  nation,  whether  a  Court  Qobfe,  a  great  feudatory,  a  priest,  or  a 
common  samurni,  had  to  yt(M  imjilicit  ohrflirnro  or  to  suffer  condign  punishment.  Thu?, 
it  fell  out  that  everybody  beinK  an,\i(iUB  to  conform  with  the  rules,  the  universal  txjndency  was 
to  share  in  preserving  the  peace.  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  system^  leyasu  waa'em»> 
nently  above  all  modern  and  ancient  heroes.  Hidcyoshi  won  brilliant  victories  in  war,  but 
-he  saw  no  better  method  of  maintaining  peace  at  home  than  to  send  the  country's  armies  to 
fight  abroad.  He  seems  U>  have  conceived  a  hope  that  his  generals  would  finA  giQalB  for 
their  ambition  in  Korea  or  China,  and  would  exhaust  their  strength  in  ,endeavotiring  to 
realize  their  dreams.  But  his  plan  brought  about  the  contrary  result;  for' the  generals 
formed  fresh  enmities  nmon^  themselves,  and  tbOB  the  haVWi  that  WIS  Subsequently 

reapccl  at  Sekigahara  found  hands  to  sow  it.    '  * 

leyasu,  however,  prized  literature  above  militarism.  He  himself  became  «  fnoneer  of 

learning,  and  employed  many  scholars  to  assist  in  con^f meting  a  solid  framework  of  peace. 
The  territorial  nobles  had  to  follow  his  example.  Even  Kat6  Kiyomasa,  A.sano  Yukinaga, 
•ad  Kuruda  Nagumasa^  each  of  whom  during  his  lifethne  was  counted  a  divinely  inspiml 
|»neral,  fotind  themselves  constrainetl  to  study  the  Chinese  cla.«^ies  under  the  guidance  of 
Fimabiushi  Hidekata  and  Fnjiwara  Seigwa.  How  tnuch  nmro  cogent,  then,  was  the  smular 
meemtj  under  which  leaser  men  laboured.  Thus.  ley.isti'H  love  of  HteratureBMybereguded 
■m  a  OMue  oC.tbo  pM«e  that  pr9V4iled  uodsr  tha  Toiq^gawa  for  260lgreais. 


BEVtVAL  OF  liABNINQ  ... 

I^rasu  employed  four  instnunents  for  edudttional  purposes — the  establlab- 
mebt  of  eohoolai  the  engagementt  of  professore,  the  collection' of  andent  Kteraiy 

works,  and  the  printing  of  books.  In  accordance  with  his  last  will  his  son 
Yoshmao,  datmi/5  of  Owari,  built,  in  163G,  the  Daisoidon  College  beside  the 
temple  of  Kiyomizu  in  I'cno  Park,  near  the  villa  of  Hayashi  Kazan,  the 
celebrated  Confucian  scholar;  but,  in  1691,  the  colic^^e  was  moved  to  the  slope 
called  Shohei-zaka,  where  a  bridge  —  ShOhei-bashi  —  was  thro\Mi  across  the 
river.  "Shohei"  is  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  "Changping,"  Confucius 's 
birthplace,  and  the  school  was  known  as  the  ShSiheiM,  It  received  uniform 
patronage  at  the  hands  of  the  Tokugawa,  whose  kix^men  and  vassals  were  re- 
quired to  study  there,  their  proficiency,  as  determined  by  its  examinatioiis, 
being  counted  a  passport  to  offiro.    Yoshinao  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great 

library  at  the  school  and  the  number  of  volimies  wss  constantly  increased.  _ 
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During  the  lifetime  of  leyiisu,  one  of  the  most  noted  ischolars  was  Fujiwara 
Seigwa.  By  the  invitation  of  the  Tokugawa  chief  he  lectured  on  the  classics 
in  Kj6io,  and  it  isiKeoided  ffaiut  Icyasu,  who  liad  just  (1600)  jxrivod  in  that 
dty,  attended  cue  ol  Hbsm  leeturea;  'weacing  his  ardhiavy  gahnsnifi.  .S^ipm  is 
related  to  have  fixed  his  eyes  on  leyasu  and  addressed  him  as  foUonv:  "The 
greatest  work  of  Confucius  t^u^hes  thatto  ocdsr  oneself  is  the  most  essential  of 
aohiovpments.  How  shall  a  man  who  does  not  order  himself  be  able  to  nrdcr 
his  country?  I  am  lecturing  on  ethics  to  one  who  behaves  in  a  disrir  ii  rly  and 
disf'ourt^us  manner.  I  believe  that  I  preach  in  vain."  leyasu  iiiiriK  liately 
ciiauijed  his  costume,  and  the  event  contributed  niatei  laiiy  to  tliu  reputalioa 
alike  of  tlie  intivpid  taacher  and  of  the  magnanimous  studeiiit,  asirall  as  to  the 

potiulariiy  of  Seigwa'e  dooirinesi  .   

-  HayHBU-IUaan*  was  a  diaciple  of  fleignra  :ii^ho6e  reputation  'as^  a*  mbDiar : he 
rlyailed.  I^asu  splayed  him  extensively  in  drafting  laws;  and  many  of  his 
dteciples  subsequently  served  as  teachers  of  the  Chinese  classics.  The  floiifiiim 
of  Hayashi's  school  of  ethics  was  Chu  Hi's  rommontarv  on  the  "Great  Tycaming" 
of  Confucius.  In  this  system,  ethics  become  a  in  aneh  of  natural  philosophy. 
"Corresponding  to  the  regular  change  of  the  seasons  in  nature  is  right  uetion 
in  man  u  ho  is  the  crown  of  nature),  in  the  relation  of  sovereign  and  subject, 
parent  and  child,  elder  broitiier  and  younger  brother,  husband  and  wife,  friend 
sad  Mflod.  ■  To  his  aoweign*  or  lord,  ^  is  bound  io  be  faithful ;  to  hid  paien^^ 
duttful»  and  to  his  elder  brothcv^  reB|>eetful.  i  Afiiedtion  should  oharaMeme'the 
idations  of  husband  and  wife  and  trust  those  of  friend  with  friend''  '  - 
A  moment's  consideration  of  this  ethical  system  shows*  that  it  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  such  a  form  of  adminir^tration  as  tliat  existiiifz:  under  the  Bakiifu. 
Cenuine  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  found  no  place  m  the  practical  code  of  Toku- 
gawa. Whether  leyasu  appreciated  that  fact  or  wiiether  he  ignored  it  in  con- 
sideration of  the  oivihzuig  and  txanquiliizing  influences  of  Confucian it^m,  there 
is  nothing  to  shbw.  Ultimfltely,  bawever^  it  mi  to  tile^ethiits  of  the  Chinese 
Mge  that  the  lV>laigiMv&domfaili  became  indhreetiy  attribl^^ 
•■  I^asusliowedmuch'earBeBtneBsinseBrehi]lgf<irajndoollecAhig4ttiieie^ 
Befote  and  after  the  war  of  Osaka,  be  ordered' priests  to  copy  old  books  and 
records  preserved  in  Buddhist  temples  and  noblemen's  houses.  Subsequently, 
during  the  Kwanei  era —  1621-1643  —  there  was  built  within  the  castle  of 
Yedo  a  library  called  Momijiyama  Bunko  where  the  books  were  Rtored. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  causing  the  compilat  ion  and  puhiicatiun  ol  many 
volumes  whose  contents  contribute  materially  to  our  historical  knowledge.  The 
writing  of  history  in  t^  Imperial  Court  ha4  been  abandoned  for  many  years, 
and  the  scholars  employed  by  leyasu  had  recourse  to  private  diaries  for  materials. 
Hayashi'Ra^aa  (fiHshm)  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  distmguishing  betD^een 
the  true  and  the  false  in  using  these  records,  and  there  reinilted  two  memovafaie 
works.  The  second  of  thcpe  consisted  in  the  main  of  genealogical  tables.  It 
extended  to  372  voKimos  and  subsequently  beeamf  the  Kwanei  Shake  Keim-den. 
The  first,  a  national  history,  wiis  oripinnlly  called  the  Honcho  llennen-roku. 
Before  its  compilation  Kazan  (Dd.shiDi)  died,  and  the  book  was  concluatd  by 
his  son,  Hurukutsu,  in  the  yeai*  iboo.  it  consisted  of  three  hundred  volumes 
in  an,  and  coverW  the  period  frcnn  the  age  of  the  Ooda  to'tiie  year  1610.  It  is 
ncfw -knewn  as  the  HoneM  Tsft^an.  The  two  works  banriag  been  pdbliBhed  to 
tbe  order  and  under  the  patr<ioags:ol  tb&  'B(cfti^it,Itbeir  ooatente  Werel>y  n6 
means  free  from  the  stain  of  flavoor  and  alleetion/  but  they  iievert^olooo  possew 
ineatimable  historioal  valne.  :    •  -    <  ;  !  •  ^  : .  .  i  t.  ,.  '  E>ip2^bv  Google 
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THE  SECOND  TOKUGAWA  SHOGUN,  HID£;TA£>A  . 

•  Hidetada,  third  son  of  leyasu,  was  born  in  1579;  moeeided  to  the  sh5giinate 
m  1605;  abdicated  in  1622,  and  diediin  1632.  fik.sppearance  on  the  historkaJ 
stage  was  not  vory  glorious,  for,  as  already  sho^Mi,  when  marchinp;  to  join  his 
father's  army  before  the  battle  of  Sekigahara,  he  aUoAVfd  hirnsrlf  to  be  detained 
so  long  at  the  siege  of  Ueda  ('ahtle  that  lie  failed  lo  be  pn-acnt  at  the  great 
combat,  and  Icyasu,  as  a  mark  of  displeasure,  refused  to  meet  iiim  until  Honda 
Ma.sazumi  pleaded  Hidetada's  cause.  During  the  first,  eleven  years  of  his 
ahagunate  ho'ejoercised  little  rcalautborityi  tlie  admiiUBtra^an  being  cobdaeted 
by  leyasu  bimaelf  from,  his  nommal'  place  of  letiitiiielit  in  Siimpa.  Thus,  tbe 
period  of  Hidetada's  independent  Bway  extended  over  six  jem  only.  Bat 
dilringthe  ten  subsequent  years  he  contiaued  to  exercise  much  camera  influence 
over  the  Government,  though  his  power  wns  inferior  fo  that  which  had  been 
wirldcd  by  Icyasu  in  nominai  retirement.  Honda  Mjusaziimi,  who  had  befriend- 
ed bun  at  the  critical  time  mentioned  above,  occupied  t)ie  highest  post  in  the 
admiiiistratiou,  the  second  place  being  assigned  to  Sakai  iadayo,  while  in  Kyoto 
the  Tokugawa  interests  were  guarded  by  Itakum  Katensbige  and  Matsudaira 
Masaltauna.'  i  >  '  .-^ 

Tbe  era  of  Hidatadip  was  ensntiafly  one  bf :  orptfnsadion,  and  bjr  tha  exercise 
of  sincerity  imd  justice  be  contributed  much  to  tlie  stability  of  the  Tdnigawa 
rul<\  Not  the  least  memorable  step  taken  by  him  related  to  the  fortress  of  Yedo. 
Iti  tlio  year  following  hi;^  succession,  he  ordered  the  feudatories  of  the  ea^t  to 
construct  the  castle  whu  ii  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world. 
*' Around  it  stretched  a  triple  line  of  moats,  t  he  outermost  moasuring  nine  and  a 
half  miles  in  iengLii,  the  iimeimost  one  and  a  huii,  their  scarps  construjcted  with 
blocks  of  granite  nearly  as  coIobbsI'SS  these  of  the.Qiaka'StFan^oldi  tbougb  in 
tbe  case  of  the  Yedo  fortifieationreveigr  stone  bad  )to  be  carried  bitndleds  of  miles 
over  the  sea.  Tbe  gatesi  were  propovtienaitely  as  buge  as  tiboee  at  5ndka, 
well-nigh  the  most  stupendous  works  ever  undertaken,  notLOi^pting  even  tbe 
Pyramids  of  Egypt.  There  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  a  more  striking  monu- 
mvnt  of  mihtary  power,  nor  can  anyone  considering  such  a  work,  as  well  as  its 
immediate  predecessor,  the  Taiko's  stronghold  at  Osaka,  and  its  numerous  con- 
temporaries of  lesser  but  still  striking  pro|K)rtions  in  the  principal  fk?fs,  refuse  to 
credit  the  Japanese  with  capacity  £or  large  uouceptioiis  and  competence  to  carry 
them  into  practice."  '  "       i-     '  <:.« 

COXTUGAL  RELATIONS  DE-HNEEN  THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  AND  THE  TOKUGAWA 

•    '  '  '  ■ 

It  had  been  one  of  the  most  cherished  wishes  of  Icyasu  to  follow  the  Fujiwara 
prece<lent  by  establishing  conjugal  relations  between  the  Imperial  family  and 
the  Tokugawa.  But  the  ex-I*'fnperor,  Go-Yr>?;ci,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  tliis  pro- 
posal on  the  ground  that  a  huly  born  in  a  military  house  had  never  been  chosen 
consort  of  a  sovereign.  Ieyasu»  however,  did  not  abandon  his  purpose.  He 
entrusted  its  prosecution  to  T<kiQ  Takatora^  eiid  in  1016^  >tbe  year  of  leyasu's 
dsaith»  Tdd6  induced  Koaoe.Nobnbiro,  minister  of  tbe  BSgbt,  to  promote  tbis 
lindertsldng.  Nobubiro»  bein^  tbe  £knperQc''SiyiHm8ar  bratber,  wss  able  to 
exort  much  influence^  and  finally  the  ex-Emperor  gave  his  consent.  In  June, 
1620,  Kazuko,  daughter  of  Hidetada,  became  first  lady-in-waiting,  and  ultimate^ 
ly  Empress  unfh'r  the  name  of  Tofuku-mon-in;  It  is  recordci  that  1 180  chests 
were  required  to  carry  her  trousseau  from  Yedo,  and  that  iht2  ^u^^,^^^  ^3^fi|le 
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and  of  her  joum^  to  KyOto  aggrcgaM  more  than  a  million  sterling.   She  gave 

birth  to  two  princes  and  five  princesses,  and  the  house  of  Konoe,  which  hud 
been  instrumental  jgx  procuring  ber  amnmQns.to  the  Cour^  became  the  leader 
Ai  the  Go-^ekke,       .        ■  '  * 

DEATH  01^  £flDETADA  At4D  HIS  CHXRACTEA  ' 

*  '  ■  b  '  •      ^  t 

After  rewjsning  the,efa<HcuQAte  in  1622,.  Hidetad^  retired  to  the  inner  cattle 
/.Nitihi  Matu)  in  Yedo.  aa^  there  coptinued  to  direct  affairs.  He  died  ten  years 
later,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  and  was  interred  at  the  temple  Zdj5-ji,  in  the  Shiba 

district  of  tlie  eastern  capital.  Japanese  historians  agree  that  Hidetada's  char- 
acter was  adapted  for  the  work  of  consolidation  that  fell  to  his  lot.  He  re- 
sembled his  father,  leyasu,  in  decision  and  perseverance;  he  never  dealt  lightly 
with  any  affair,  and  while  outwardly  gentle  and  conBiderate,  he  was  at  heart 
subtle  and  uncompromising.    An  interesting  illustration  of  the  adnainistrftive 

.ean(»i|.ol  the  tone  laaffopdeii  in  the  adyioe  eaid  to  hi^ye  l^een  given  by  Hoook^iffa 
.Tadaold  when  oonaultod  by  Hidetada*  "Ther^  |9     old>pipverb/'  X^uiaoki 

■  jreiAied,  "that If  »  round  lid  be  put  on^ia  equareVese^l,  those  withhi  will  hav^p 
ease;  but  if  a  square  lid  be  used  to  cover  a  square  vessel,  there  will  result  a 
feeling  of  distress."  Asked  for  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  qualifications  for 
f^uoccss,  the  same  nobleman  answererl  that  an  oyster  sbol]  found  on  the  Akashi 
shore  is  the  best  type  of  a  man  qualified  to  succeed,  for  the  shell  has  been  deprived 
of  all  its  angles  by  the  beating  of  the  waves.  Of  Hidetada  himself  there  is  told  an 
anecdote  which  shows  him  to  have  been  remarkably  free  from  superstition.  A 
eomet  made  ita  appearance,  and:  waa  regarded  ^th  anxiety  by  the  aatrologists 

,  o{  Ky^to,  who  aweciated,  tta  ad  wit  with^oermn.miafortnne,  Hidetada  ridiculed 
the^^e  fears.  "What  can  we  tell,"  he  8aidy.*'^bout  the  situation  of  a  solitary 
atar  in  the  w  idc  universe;  npui  how  •can  we  jcnow.  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with 

,thia.Uttle world?"        .  .  ..a,-,.-.:-        ',  ;  i 

■      y  THE  TBIftb  ^HA7Crjv;  :ifiMmtr  ' 


lemitsu,  ^n  ^f  Hidotjidaj  was  born  ii^  1603;,  succeeded  to  the  shOgunate  in 
1622,  and  held  that  post  unlil  his  death,  in  1651.  His  prin(;ipal  ininist^rs,  ;w^ 
li  Naotaka  (who  had  occupied  the  post  of  premier  since  the  days  of  leyasu), 
Matsudaira  Nobutsuna,  and  Abe  Tadaaki,  one  of  the  ablest  oflRcers  that  served 
the  Toitugawa.  '  He  devoted  himself  to  consolid&ting  the  system  founded  by 
bis  grandfather,  leyasu,  and  he  achieved  remarkable  success  by  the  exercise  of 
exceptional  sagacity  and  determination.  In  1626,  he  proceeded  to  Kyoto  at 
thi  he.'ui  of  a  larce  army,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  feudal 
nobies  a  signilicant  mtunation  that  he  uitended  to  enforce  his  authority  without 
hesitation.  Up  to  that  time  the  feudal  chiefs  w^e  not  officially  required' to 
Keaide  m  Yedo  for  any;  4^i1^inie  ee  at  any  .fixed  interval.  But  piom  it  was 
oleariy  eoaoted  that  the  feudatt^riea  o|  the  «\ast  and  those  of  the  west  should 
fepairtto  the  J^aA^u/u  capital,  at  4i^('i'^^t>  seasons  in  the  year;  should  remain 
there  a  twelvemonth, —  in  the  case  of  feudal  lords  from  the  Kwantf)  only  six 
months  —  and  should  leave  their  wives  and  families  as  hostages  during  the 
alternate  period  Qf  their  qwB  absence  from  the  shofiur(8.Qiiy,  which  they  ^pent 
in  the  provinces. 

This  system  was  technically  called  sankin  kotai,  that  is  "alternate  residence 
.in  qapi^al.",  .  Fronp»     ,ppint  of  view  9f  th^  Tokugawa  the  plan  wi|s  eminently , 
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wise,  for  it  bound  the  feudal  chiefs  closer  to  the  ahdgun,  keeping  them  under  his 
pyo  half  the  time  and  giving  hos-tagrs  for  their  good  behnviour  the  othor  half; 
and  it  helped  the  growth  of  Vedo  l)oth  in  financial  and  politi*  :il  power,  by  bring- 
ing money  into  it  and  by  maknig  it  more  than  heforo  an  administrative  head- 
quarters. On  the  other  laxiid  there  was  a  correbpouduig  drain  on  the  provinces, 
aU  the  greater  since  the  stapdar^  of  living  at  Yedo  was  liigher  than  in  rural 
districts  and  country  nobles  thus  learned  extravagance.  To  prevent  other 
families  from  growing  too  rieh  and  powerful  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  "leyasu's 
definite  lAscO,  for  holding  in  check  posnble  rivals  of  the  Tokugawa,  so  that  it  is 
not  impossihlr  that  ho  fonsaw  this  vpr\'  result.  At  any  rate  it  is  knoAm  that  in 
iho  instructions  for  government  whieh  hf  handed  down  to  his  successors  he 
urgeil  them  to  keep  strict  surveillance  o\rr  their  feudal  lords  and  if  any  one  of 
them  seemed  to  be  growing  rich  to  impose  upon  him  such  a  burden  of  public 
works  atf.woidd  cripple  him. 

In  lemitsu  made  another  militarj  demonstration  at  Ky5to,  and  on  this 
oeeaaion  the  Emperor  would  have  oonfetred  on  him  the  post  of  prime  minister 
((iajd  daijin).  But  he  refused  to  accept  it.  This  refusal  was  subsequently 
explained  as  a  hint  to  the  feudal  chiefs  that  inordinate  ambition  should  be 
banished  from  thdr  bosomsp  but  in  reality  lemitsu  was  influenced  by  the 
tt^ditional  principle  that  the  Throne  had  no  higher  gift  to  bestow  on  a  subject 
than  the  shSgunate.  :         •       <     .       '  •  ■ 

*    '  '  '  •        '  •  ; 

f  ■  J 

i  JPOjOMlNENT  FSAJURilS  OF  TOE  AOMIN1ST.RATIQN  OB  U^MITSU 

The  prominent  feature  of  this'a)>le  ruler's  administration  vrva  that  he  thor- 
oughly consolidated  the  systems  introduced  by  his  grandfather  and  -confirmed 
by  his  father.  From  the  time  of  lemitsu  downwards,  cardinal  forms  were  never 
changed,  alterations  being  confined  to  non-essentials.  On  his  death-bed  he 
desired  that  his  prime  minister,  liotta  Ma»samori,  and  several  other  notaldea 
should  accompany  liim  to  the  tomb,  and  on  the  night  of  the  lUth  oi  June,  1G51, 
Hotta  Masamori  (aged  forty-sbt),  Abe,  Shi^etsugu  (aged  fifty-two),  Uchida 
Masanobu  (aged  thirty-three),  Masamori'a  mother  (aged  sixty-three),  Saegusa 
Moriyoshii  and  Okuyama  Yasushige  all  committed  suicide.  Their  tombs  stand 
to  this  day  in  NikkO;^ ' 

,  *  ■  THE  NIKKO;  SBRINE;  AND  THE  .KWANEI  TEMPLE 

■  ■  It  luis  been  related  how  largely  leysau  was  aided  against  the  Osaka  party  by 
Tengai,  abbot  of  Enryaku-ji.  This  priest  it  was  that  devised  the  singular 
■accusation  bonnected  with  the  inscription  on  a  bell  at  Hfik(y-ji  •  He  received  from 
)eys8U  the  diocese  of  NikkO  in  Shimotsuke  province,  where  he  built  a  temple 
which  ultimately  served  as  the  shrine  of  leyasu.  But  the  first  Tokugawa 
ahdffun,  £aithful  to  his  frugal  habits,  willed  that  the  shrine  should  be  sim|>le  and 
inexpensive,  and  when  Hidetada  died,  his  mausoleum  imitnmaya)  at  the  temple 
Z.6jo-ji  in  Yedo  j)resented  by  its  magnifieence  such  a  contrast  to  the  unpretend- 
ing tomb  at  Xikko,  that  lemitsu  ordered  Akimoto  Ya«utomo  to  rebuild  the  latter, 
and  issued  in.structions  to  various  feudal  chiefs  to  furnish  labour  and  materials. 
The  assistance  of  even  Korea,  Ryukyu,  and  Holland  was  Yequisitaoned,  and 
the  Bdkufu  treasury  presented  700,000  ryd  of  gold.  The  shrine  was  finished 
hi  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  artistic  beauty  almost  unsurpassed  in  any 
other  couhttyl  The  same  priest,  Tengaii  #aa'instrumental  in  bidding  the  tegi- 
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pic  kno\\'Ti  as  Kwanei-ji,  and  nt  his  suggestion,  Hitletada  asked  tiie  imperii 
Court  to  apfMMnt  a  prince  to  tiit-  jjost  of  abbot  (monsu). 

This  system  akeudy  existed  in  the  case  of  Enryaku-ji  on  Hiei-2an  in  Kyoto, 
and  it  vfls  Tengai'Is  ambitioii  that  his  seet^  the  Tendai,  should  poaaeaa  m  Yedo 
a  templff  qualified  to  tompesb&ynth  the  great  numastety  o£  the  Imperial  eapitaL 
Thus,  Ueno  hill  on  which  the  Yedo  stnioture  stood  was  designated  "Toei-zan," 
as  the  site  of  the  K3rOto  monagtery  was  designated  "Hiei-zan,"  and  just  as  the 
tr  iiii  lo  on  thf  latter  received  the  name  of  "Enryaku-ji,"  after  the  era  of  its 
construction  {Enrj/ak:u),  so  that  in  Yedo  was  named  "Kwanei-ji,"  the  name  of 
the  year  period  of  its  foundation  being  Kwanei.  Finally,  tlie  Kwanei-ji  was 
intended  to  guard  the  ''Demon's  Gate"  of  the  Bakufu  city  as  tii(;  Enryaku-ji 
guarded  the  Imperial  capital.  Doubtless,  in  furthering  this  plan,  lemitsu  had 
for  ultimate  mothre  the  aBsooiatioii  of  an  Imperial  prisee  with  the  Tokugawa 
faiaily;  so*that  in  no  dreiuuBtaiicM  ooald  the  latter  be  stigmatiaed  as  ffrtbbW 
Not  until  the  day  of  the  Tokugawa's  downfall  did  this  intention  receive  praetioal 
application,  when  the  priest-prince  of  Ueno  (Prince  Kitashirakawa)  was  set  up 

as  th^ir  leader  by  the  renmante  of  the  Bakuj^u  army.  >  ' 

.......  ...  i  . 

J8E  ANO  2lflKK0 

'  Through  many  eenturies  it  had  been  the  cUBtom  of  tbe  Imperial  Court  to 
worship  at  the  great  shrine  of  Ise  and  to  oflfer  suitsble  ^f  tS,  This  oeremony  wiss 
long 'suspended)  however,  on  aooount  of  continuous  wars  as  well  as  the  im- 
pecunious condition  of  the  Court.:  Under  the  sway  of  the  Oda  and  the  Toyo* 

tonii,  fitful  efforts  were  made  to  renew  the  custom,  but  it  was  left  for  the  Toku- 
gawa to  re-eat;))>hsh  it.  The  third  sfwgun,  lemitsu,  petitioned  the  Court  in  that 
sense,  and  assigned  an  estate  in  Yaiuashiro  as  a  means  of  defraying  tiic  necessary 
expenses,  the  Fujinami  family  being  appointed  to  perform  the  ceremony  hered- 
itarily. At  tbe  same  time  lemitsu  petitioned  that  the  Court  should  send 
an  envoy  to  worship  at  NikkA  every  year  on  the.  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
I^3rasU|  and  this  request  having  been  granted,  NikkS  thenceforth  became 
to  the'Toku|jawB  what  Ise  was  to  the  Imperial  Court; 

BtJODHiSM  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Shimabara  revolt  tiiially  induced  the  Bakufu 
Government  to  adopt  the  policy  of  international  seclusion  and  to  extirpate 
Christianity.  In  earrying  out  the  latter  purpose,  extensive  recourse  was  had 
to  the  aid  of  Bud^sm.  The  ofaief  temple  of  each  sect  of  that  religion  was 
officially  fixed,  as  were  also  the  branch  temples  formmg  the  parish  of  the  sect; 
every  unit  of  the  nation  was  required  to  register  his  name  in  the  archive  of  a 
temple,  and  the  Government  ordered  that  the  priests  should  keep  accurate 
list  1  of  l  irths  and  d(  iths.  Anyone  whose  name  did  not  appear  on  these  lists 
was  assumed  to  itelong  to  the  alien  faith.  This  organization  was  completed 
in  the  time  of  lemitsu.       .  •  ' 

.     .  THE  FOURTH.  SHOQUNm  IBTSUNA 

letsutta,  the  fourth  Tokugawa  shogun^  eldest  son  of  lemitsu,  was  born  in 
1642  and  succeeded  to  the  ofl&ce  in  1651,  holding  it  until  his  death  in  1680.  In 
bequeathing  the  administrattve  power  to  a  youth  in  hia  tenth  year,  lemitsu 
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dearly  foresaw  that  trouble  v,as  likely  to  arise.  He  therf^fore  instructed  his 
younger  brother,  Iloshina  Masayuki,  l)aron  of  Aizu,  to  rentier  every. assistance 
to  his  nephew,  and  he  appointed  li  Naotaka  to  be  prime  miniater,  associating 
with  him  Sakai  Tadalcats-u,  Ma4;iudiui»  Kobixtiimay  Abe  Tadaakif  .Jaid  bthflr 
^teflncn  of  proved  ability.  Thesfeprecaiat]dii8«'wm  eoon  seen  tx>  faeneoeneiy, 
for  the  partisaiiB  of  the  Taybtomi  ledted  the  oocifaaMto  to  attempt  h  cotAp,  Th6 
eoiintiy  atiJiat  tuneewBimod  vHh  ronin  (wamnen);  thaifi  is  to  say,  samwm 
who  were,  for  various  reasons,  roving  free-lances.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  large  admixture  of  somrthing  very  like  European  cliivalry  in  the  make  up  of 
these  romriy  for  some  of  tiiem  ^em  to  have  wandered  about  merely  to  right 
wrongs  and  defend  the  helpletB.  Others  Bought  adventure  for  a(i venture's 
hake  and  for  glory's,  phailenging  the  best  ewordsmau  ia.ea^h  place  to  which 
they  came.  Majiy  aecm  to  have,  token  up  the  tiiteaoC:'waiidefeni  out  ol  a  Qotkm 
of  loyalty;  the  feiidal  lords  to  whom.th^  had  owedelkgiance  had  been  cniahed 
Iby  the  Tokugawa  and  they  xefiiaed  to  enter  the  service  of  the  shOgun. 

The  last-named  reason  seems  to  have  been  'what  prompted  the  revolt  of 
1651,  when  letsuna,  aged  ten,  had  jast  succeeded  in  the  Hhognriate  his  father 
lemitsu  who  had  exalted  the  power  of  tlie  Tol<ugawa  at  the  expense  of  their 
military  houses.  The  ronin  headed  by  Yui  Shosetsu  and  Marubaiihi  Chuj'^a 
plotted  to  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Yedo  and  take  the  shogun's  castle.  The  plot 
vaa  discovered.  Sh9G»tstt..eo«inutted  suicide,  and  . ChQya  was i crucified..  In 
the  following  year  (IfifiS^)  eBoother  intrigue  waafoimed' under  ,  the  leadership  of 
Bekld  ShOemon,  also  a  ronin.  On  this  occasion  the  plan  wns  to  murder  li 
Naotaka,  the  first  minister  of  State,  as  well  as  his  colleagues,  and  then  to  set 
fire  to  the  temple  Zojo-ji  on  the  occasion  of  a  religious  ceremony.  But  thi<  plot, 
also,  was  (Useovered  before  it  matured,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  last  attempt 
that  was  mfid(^  to  overthrow  the  Bakviju  by  force  until  more  than  two  hundred 
years  had  passed. 

*  '  '      *  •  . 

*  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  lEMITSU  AND  lETSUNA 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1635,  a  body  of  laws  was  issued  by  lemitsu  under 

the  title  of  Bulce  Sho-hatlo,  and  these  laws  were  again  promulgated  on  June  2S. 
1665,  by  the  fourth  shogun,  letsuna,  with  a  few  alterations.    The  g:ist  of  the 
code  of  lemitsu  was  as  follows:    That  literature  and  arms  were  to  be  the  eiiief 
object  of  cultivation;  that  the  great  and  small  barons  were  to  do  service  by 
turns  in  Yedo,  strict  limits  being  set  to  the  number  of  their  retainers;  that  all 
j  work  on  new  oasftles  was  strictly  interdieted,  and  that  all  xepairs  of  existing  castles 
.must  not  be  undertaken  without  sanction  from  the  Yedo  administration;  that 
>in  the  event  of  any  unwonted  occurrence,  all  barons  present  at  the  scene  must 
remain  and  await  the  8hdgun*B  orders;  that  no  person  other  than  the  officials  in 
charge  might  be  present  at  an  execution;  that  there  niust  be  no  scheming  inno- 
\'ations,  forming  of  parties,  or  takinc;  of  oaths;  that  private  quarrels  were  strict- 
ly interdicted,  and  that  all  matters  diilicult  of  arrangement  must  be  report e<i 
to  the  Yedo  administration;  that  barons  havmg  an  income  of  ten  thousand 
koka  or  more,  and  theur  chief  officials,  must  not  form  mattimonial  alliances  with- 
out the  8hdgun*8  permission;  that  greater  simplicity  and  economy  must  be 
obeyed  in  social  observances,  such  as  visits  of  ceremony,  giving  and  receiving 
presentts,  celebrating  marriages,  entertaming  at  banquets,  building  residences, 
and  general  striving  after  elegance;  that  there  must  be  no  indiscriminate  inter- 
.miagiing  (of  lanks);  that,  aa  regards  tJbe  materials  of  dress,  undyed  silk  with 
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woven  patterns  {thiro  ayc^  must  bo  won  oidy:by  Court  nobles  {hugt)  aodotfaers 
oC'tiie  highest  ranks;  that  wadded  coats  of  undyed  silk  might  be  wonf  |^ 
dcdmyd  and  others  of  higher,  tank;  that  lined  coats  of  purple  silk,  silk  Coate 
with  the  lining  of  purple,  white  gloss  silk,  and  coloured  silk  coats  without  the 
badge  were  not  to  be  worn  at  random;  tliat  coming  down  to  retainers,  hench- 
men, and  men-at-arms,  the  wearing  by  such  persons  of  ornamental  dresses  such 
as  silks,  damask,  brocade,  or  embroideries  was  quite  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Uws,  and  a  stop  must  be  put  to  it;  that  all  the  old  restrietions  as  to  riding  in 
palanquins  must  be  observed;  thitt  retainers  who  had  a  disagreement  with 
their  original  lord  were  not  to  be  taken  into  employment  by  other  diiiimy9;  that 
if  any  such  w  as  reported  as  having  been  guilty  of  rebellion  or  homicide,  he  wii( 
to  be  sent  back  (to  his  former  lord);  that  any  who  manifests  a  refractMj 
disposition  must  either  he  smt  back  or  expelled;  that  where  the  hostages  given 
by  sub-vassals  to  their  mesne  lords  hud  committed  an  offence  requiring  punish- 
ment by  banishment  or  death,  a  report  in  writing  of  the  circumstances  must 
be  made  to  the  administrators'  office  and  their  decision  awaited;  that  in  case 
the  eiroumslances  wm  such  aa  to  necessitate  or  justify  the  instant  cutting-down 
of  the  offender,  a  personal  ffeeount  of  the  matter  must- be  given  to  the  iMlminitf- 
trator;  that  lesser  feudatories  must  honestly  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
position  and  refrain  from  giving  unlawful  or  arbitrary  orders  (to  the  people  of 
their  fiefs);  that  they  must  take  care  not  to  impair  the  resources  or  well-behig 
of  the  province  or  district  in  which  they  are;  that  roads,  relays  of  post-horses, 
boats,  ferries,  and  bridges  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  so  m  to  ensure  that 
there  should  be  no  delays  or  impediments  to  quick  communication;  that  no 
private  toll-bars  might  be  erected  or  any  existing  ferry  discontinued;  that  no 
vessels  of  over  five  hundred  hoka  burden  were  to  be  built;  that  the  glebe  hmds 
of  shrines  and  tem^^  scattered  throughout  the  provinces,  having  heea  attaclted 
to  them  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day,  were  not  to  be  taken  from  them; 
that  the  Christian  sect. was  to  be  strictly  prohibited  in  all  the  provinces  and  in 
all  places;  that  in  case  of  any  unfilial  conduct  the  offender  should  be  dealt  with 
under  the  penal  law;  that  in  all  matters  the  example  set  by  the  laws  of  Yedo 
was  to  be  followed  in  all  the  provinces  and  places. 

As  has  been  noted  above,  this  same  body  of  laws  was  re-enacted  under  the 
authority  of  letsuna,  with  the  following  slight  alterations,  namely,  that  the 
veto  was  removed  from  the  wearing  of  costly  ornamented  dresses  by  retainers, 
henchmen,  and  men-at-arms,  and  that  the  restriction  as  to  sise  should  not  apply 
to  a  cargo  vessel.  At  the  same  time  a  prohibition  of  jwuM  (following  in  death) 
was  issued  in  these  terms :  — 

That  the  custom  of  foUowirif:  a  master  in  death  is  wrong  and  unprofitable  is  a  eautmn 
which  has  been  ai  times  given  from  of  old;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  actually  beva 

{)rohibitcd,  the  number  of  those  who  cut  their  belly  to  follow  their  Iwd  on  his  decease  h88 
)ccoine  very  Rroat.  For  the  future,  to  those  retainers  who  may  be  animated  by  such  an 
idea,  their  respective  lords  should  intimate,  constantly  and  in  very  strong  terms,  their  disp 
a[)proval  of  tlie  custom.  If,  notwithstanding  this  warnuig.  any  instance  of  the  practice 
should  occur,  it  will  be  deemed  that  the  deceased  lord  was  to  blame  for  imreadineas.  Uence- 
fofwardy  iiu»«ovar»  fak  toa  aad  saooeaaor  irill  be  held  blameworthy  for  incompetenoe^  as  not 
havmg  pravaatad  the  auieid«6«* 

AELEAfiB  OF  HOSTAGES 

Another  memorable  step  was  taken  during  the  administrative  period  of 
letsuna.   It  had  been  the  custom  to  require  that  all  the  great  nobles  should 

p  From  a  pnprr  read  by  Mr.  Const'il-Cencral  J.C.  Hall  and  recorded  in  the  '^Traxuntetiofla 
of  the  Asiatic  ^Society  of  Japan"  for  lull.]  .  . 
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send  a  number  of  their  chief  retainers  or  the  latter's  fathers,  brother?,  and  sons 
to  Yedo,  where  they  were  held  as  hostages  for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  their 
feudal  chiefs.  But  when  the  system  of  sankin  kotai  had  been  in  operation  for 
some  time,  and  when  the  power  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakuju  had  been  fully  consol- 
idated, this  practice  of  exftctteg  hostages  bedone  BOfierfliioiiB  and*  vexatious. 
It  waa  therefor^  abandoned  in  the  year  1669- and  the  hoatagea  were  aD  auffered 
to  leave  Yed4). 

THE  MING  DYNASTY  ' 

The  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China  took  place  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
letsuna's  .succession,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  that  Japan  might  possibly 
take  the  field  against  the  conquering  Tatars.  A  Cliinese  immigrant  who  had 
settled  tn  the  island  of  Hbado,  in  Hi^en,  married  the  daughter  of  a  J^anese 
fanner,  and  had  a  son  by  het^  The  imndgrani'a  name  was  Cheng  Chj4im& 
and  when  tbe{>artiaaiib  cf  the  lifng dynasty  made<tliei»  last  stand  at  FV>t>diaw, 
they  ohoee  Cheng  for' general,  throujgh  him  soliciting  aid  from  the  Yedo  Bakufu, 
Their  request  Was  earnestly  discussed  in  Yedo,  and  it  is  possible  that  had  the 
Ming  officers  hold  out  a  litll'*  longer,  Japan  might  hj^ve  sent  an  expedition 
across  the  sea.  Cheng  Chi-iuiig's  son,  Chen^  Chcng-kung,  resisted  to  the 
last,  and  when  he  fell  figliting  at  Macao,  his  Japanese  mother  committ€»d 
suicide.  Other  fugitives  from  China,  notably  an  able  scholar  named  Chu 
Cht-yu ,  settled  in  Japan  at  tfai»  time,  and  eontributednot  a  Uttle  to  the  prdmo* 
tion  of  artand  Kterature.  *    '  •  •     .       .  i. 

YEDO 

The  influence  of  the  smikin  kdtai  system  upon  the  prosperity  of  Yedo,  as 
well  as  upon  tho  efficiency  of  the  Tokugawa  aciministration,  h;us  alrendy  been 
noticed.  Indeed,  Yetio  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  prosperous  cities  in  the  world.  But  very  little  intelligence 
had  been  exercised  in  planning  it.  The  streets  wm  nanow  and  -there  were  no 
bridges  across  the  main  river.  Thus,  jn  1667,  a- fire  broke  out-irhicby  being 
fanned  by  a  violent  wind,  burned  for  two  days,  destroying  the  greater  part  of 
the  dty  together  with  the  residences  of  nearly  all  the  daimyd.  The  calamity 
occurred  in  the  month  of  February  and  was  accompanied  by  a  violent  snow- 
storm, w])irh  greatly  increased  the  sufferings  of  the  citizeri'j.  Tradition  says 
that  108,000  persons  lost  their  lives,  but  that  number  is  probably  an  exaggera- 
tion. In  the  follow  iiig  year,  another  similar  catastrophe  occurred  on  almost 
the  same  scale,  and  it  seemed  as  thougii  Yedo  could  never  rise  from  its  ashes. 
Yet  the  result  of  these  calamities  Was  salutary.  The  Bah/fu  selected  suitable 
situations  for  the  residences  of  the  daimffS,  and  issued  a  law  requiring  that 
the  main  thoroughfares  must  have  a  width  of  sixty  feet  and  even  the  bynstreets 
must  not  be  narrower  thaa  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet.  Moreover,  ttiree 
bridges,  namely,  the  R3''ogoku,  the  Eitai,  and  the  Shin-r>,  were  tbro\^'n  across 
the  Sumida.  This  river,  wliich  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city,  had 
hitherto  been  left  unbridg(d  for  military  reasons,  and  the  result  was  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  great  conflagratiou  thousands  of  people,  cauglit  between  the 
flames  and  the  river  bank,  had  to  choose  death  by  burning  or  by  drowning. 
Nevertheless;  sonie  officiate  opposed  the  building  of  bridges,  and  wcro  only 
silenced  by  tiie  astute  remark  of  Safcai  Tadakatsu  that  if  Yedio  was  ever  to  be 
a  great  city,  the  convenience  of  its  inhabitants  must  be  first  consulted,  for,  after 
all,  the  people  themselvea  constituted  the  best  strongMd.  This  may  be  r»- 
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garded  as  an  evidence  of  the  deference  that  was  boguming  theiir  to  b«  paid  to 

ibe  non-militaty  classed  by  the  samurai. 

It  -was  at  this  time  (1658),  also,  that  the  city  of  Yedo  (  l)t;niied  its  first  supply 
of  good  water.  There  was  already  an  aquaduct  from  Jnokashira  Lake  to  the 
Kanda  district  of  the  city,  but  it  carried  ouiy  a  very  small  volume  of  water,  and 
the  idiaa  of  hamMoag  the  TluiiiHS'^wa  to  supply  the  toum  wm  due  to  tiro  ti^ 
MiaSf  Shd^mHi  Bod  Sdembli,  who  subflequdody  reoenred  the  famSy  name  of 
Taniagawa.  The  Bakufu  granted  a  sum  of  7500  tyd  towards' the  exjMDBe, 
and  on  the  eomplction  of  the  work  within  two  years,  gifts  of  300  ryd  were  madi 
to  the  two  projectors.  The  water  had  to  be  carried  throup;h  a  distance  of  over 
thirty  miles,  and  the  enterprise  did  high  credit  to  the  engineering  skill  of  the 
men  of  the  time.  >  •  . 

£>£CAD£NCS  9F  THE  BAKUFU  ApH^INISTRATION  ,  .    \,  ' 

The  era  of  tfala  fourth  IWcugawa  Mf/ufit  letguna^  was  remarkable  for  thfaigB 
other  than  the  kwlcsaness  of  the  "wave-men."  Frcnn  that  time  the  Tokugawa 
began  to  fare  as  neiirly  all  great  families  of  previous  ages  had  fared :  the  sub- 
stance of  the  admirti^jtrative  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  minister,  its 
shadow  alone  remaniing  to  the  shogvn.  Sakai  Tadakiyo  was  the  chief  author 
of  this  change.  Scrluded  from  contact  with  the  out^r  world,  letsuna  saw  and 
beard  nuijuly  tiirougii  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  ladies  of  his  household.  But 
Tadakiyo  caused  an  order  to  be  laBoed  fotbiddbkg  all  adeess  to  the  Ckiurt  ladieB 
eieept  by  ministerial  permit,  and  theUoefotth  the  shOffun  became  practically 
deaf  and  dumb  so  far  as  events  outdde  4he  castle  were  concerned.  Some 
Japanese  historians  describe  this  event  as  an  access  of  "weariness"  on  the  shd^ 
gain's  part  towards  tlie  duties  of  administration.  This  is  a  euphemism  which 
can  }>p  interprrt(Hl  by  what  has  been  set  down  above.  From  UM)6,  when  he  be- 
came prime  minisier  in  Yedo,  Sakai  Tadakiyo  sceme  to  have  dehberately  ])h\nned 
the  relegation  of  his  master  to  the  position  of  a  faineant  and  the  succession 
of  the  shogun's  son  to  supreme  power.  Tadakiyo's  lust  of  authority  was 
equalled  only  by  his  cupidity.  Everything  went  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  had 
gradually  become  the  fashion  that  the  daimyp  should  invite  to  their  Yedo 
residences  all  the  leading  administrators  of  the  Bakufu.  On  these  entertain- 
ments great  sums  were  squandered  and  valuable  presents  were  a  feature  of 
the  fetes.  It  nlso  became  fashionable  to  pay  constant  visits  at  the  mansions 
of  the  cinef  olficials  and  these  visits  were  ahvjiys  accompanied  with  costly 
gifts.  It  is  recorded  that  the  mansion  of  Tadakiyo  was  invariably  so  crowded 
by  persons  waiting  to  pay  their  respects  that  a  man  repairing  thither  at  day- 
break  cotdd  scarcely  count  on  obtaining  access  by  evening-falL  The  depraved 
state  of  alfairs  brought  the  admimstratm  of  the  Tokugawa  into  wide  disrepute, 
and  loyal  vassals  of  the  family  sadly  contrasted  the  evil  time  with  the  days  of 
leyasu,  seventy  years  previously. 

THE  COURTS  OF  KYOTO  AND  OF  YEDO 

The  great  financial  straits  to  which  the  Imperial  Court  was  reduced  during 
the  time  of  the  Muromachi  shoguns  have  been  already  described.  Both  Oda 
Nobunagft  and  Toyotomi  Hideyosfai-  made  some  endeavours  to  oorreet  this 
evil  state  of  affatrs)  and  when  Tokttg|i.wa  leyasn  came  into  power  he  adopted 
still  more  liberal  methods,  in  liXH,  he  increaaed  tfaeievenue  of  the  Court  by 
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<  10,000  koku  annually,  and  in- the  course  of  the  next  few  years  ho  caused  the 
palace  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  considerable  grandeur.    The  same  policy  was 
pursued  by  the  second  s^io^un,  Hidetiidtt,  who  assigned  to  thti  ex-Emperor  an 
•imcomeof  3000       and  jb^q  vsrioua/illQwanpe^  to  pdnces  and  other  members 
of  the  Imperial  family.^  The  f^ifHentSifsf  thciw.  sIIowb^o^  140,  ami 

H  18  on  record  that,  in  the  year  1706»'the  r^venves  of  the  ImpeHal  Court  ag> 
•gregated  29,000  koku;  those  of  the  ex-Emperor  15,000;  tiiose  of  tJie  princQiaild 
Court  nobles,  44,000;  those  of  the  Monieki^  temples,  19,000;  those  of  the 
Court  ladies  and  Imperial  nuns,  7500,  and  those  of  the  Court  officials  23G0, 
the  whole  making  a  total  of  about  120,000  kt^ku.  Tho  iiKome  of  the  retired 
shogun  alone  equalled  that  amount,  an<l  it  was  enormously  suri)assed  by  the 
revenues  of  many  of  the  daimyo.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  uliiiough 
the  rice  provided  for  the  above  purposes  was  made  a  char^^e  upon  the  Kinai 
provinces  as  well  as  upon  Tainba  and  Omi,  neither  to  the  Emperor  nor  to  the 
Imperial  princes  nor  to  the  Court  nobles  were  estates  granted  directly.  These 
incomes  were  Collected  and  transmitted  by  offioialp  0l  -fthf  Stk^fu,  bulk  Bot  a 
iavbo  of  land  was  under  t  he  control  of  either  sovereyyjn  or  prinoe. 

,  Military  affairs,  civil  administration,  financial  management,  including  the 
casting  of  coins,  judicial  and  IcKislative  affairs,  the  sui>erintendence  of  tcniples, 
and  80  forth,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Bakufu  in  Yefloorof  provincial  officials 
nominated  by  the  shOyun.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  complete  than  the 
exclusion  of  the  Ky<(to  Court  from  the  whole  realm.of  practical  government; 
nor  could  any  system  have  contrasted  more  flagrantly  with  the  theory  of  the 
J>aika  rc  forms,  accordin|^  to  which  evMy  acre  of  land  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  empire  was  the  property  of  the  sovt  reign.  It  might  have  been 
expected  (  hat  the  Tokugawa  shoguns  would  at  least  have  endeavoured  to  soften 
this  a<lministrativo  effaeemcnt  by  pecuniary  generosity;  but  so  little  of  that 
quality  chd  they  display  tliat  the  Emperor  and  the  ex-Enii)eror  were  perpetimlh- 
in  a  state  of  financial  embarrassment.  As  for  tlic  Court  nobles,  their  incoiius 
did  not  always  sufloice  even  for  the  neiidsof  cveryHlay  life,  iuid  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  various  devices,  such  as  marrying  their  daughters  to  pro- 
vincial governors  or  selling  profeSBioiiaX  diplomasi  'th9  right  of  oonferring  which 
was  vested  in  their  f  amilieB. 

THE  8BKKB.  DBffS6,  AND  SHOSBWAt 

Ti  e  sole  fvmctions  left  to  the  Imperial  Court  were  those  of  appointing  the 
slibtjun  —  which  of  course  was  only  formal  —  conferring  ranks,  fixing  the  name 
of  year-periods,  ordering  the  calendar,  taking  part  in  ceremonials,  nominating 
priests  and  officials,  and  sanctioning  the  building  of  temples.  Thus,  the  regent 
{hmwnpaku)  was  the  sovereign's  appointee.  He  had  to  bo  chosen  in  succession 
from  one  of  the  five  families  —  Konoe,  Takatsukasa^,  Kujo,  Nijo,  and  Ichij6, 
to  which  the  general  name  Go-fiekke  (the  Five  Itqgent  Families)  was  given.  But 
the  repent  was  practically  witliout  power  of  any  kind.  Very  difTcrent  was  the 
case  of  the  denso,  who  had  direct  access  to  the  Throne.  Appointed  by  the 
shogun  from  one  of  seventeen  families  closely  related  to  the  Tokupawa,  a  densn, 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  obliged  to  swear  that  he  would 
minutely  and  unreservedly  report  to  the  Baku/t^  everything  comiiit^  tu  las 
knowled^.  His  principal  duty  waa  to  oomm^miioate  direct  with  the  Throne. 
There  was  also  another  ,Baft«/»  nominee  caUe4  the;0tad>  who  administered 
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the  affairs  of  the  Imperial  Court  ,  and  who  held,  in  addition .  the  post  of  dair^nagohj 
ckuHmgon ,  or  aho-nagon,  which  offices  were reaer\T(i  for  members  of  t  he  Tokugawa 
family.  Yet  another  ollicial  represeutiiig  the  Bakufii  was  the  slioshidai,  who 
managed  all  mu iters  oounected  with  the  guaidiiig  of  the  Imperial  Court  and 
the  Court  nobles,  at  the  same  time  transacting  financial  businesa.  Jjcl  the 
event  ci  any  disttirbanoe  oocuning  in  Court  oirdeB  in  Kyoto,  it  was  reported, 
fifst,  to  the  ^oehidai  and,  t^en,  by  bim,  to  t^e  senior  officials  in  Yedo,  while 
any  disturbance  occurring  in  Yedo  was  equally  reported,  first  to  the  shoshidai 
foui  afterwards  by  the  latter  to  the  sovereign.  The  shoihidai  was  in  fact  a 
governor-general,  ^ith  powers  far  superior  to  those  of  any  Cfiurt  noble,  and 
his  sway  extended  to  the  eight  provinces  in  the  neip^hbourhood  of  Kyoto.  By 
means  of  the  shoshifla}  nil  rirrumstances  of  the  Imperial  Court  were  fully  eon- 
veyed  to  ilLe  Bakuju  m  Yedo  and  complete  control  was  exercised  over  tlie 
Imperial  capital  and  its  enviiona.  ,Tbe  Bahifu  were  oaieful  to  ehoose  for  this 
peak  a  man  wfaoee  lojmHgr  and  abilily  «lood  beyond  questiim.  Finallj,  referenee 
may  be  made  to  the  adnunietrator  of  the  reigning  sovereign's  Court  {Kinri-zuH 
hugyd)  and  the  adimnistrator  of  ih»  ex^Smpeioc's  eourt  (iSetidMuAit  bugyc}, 
both  of  whom  were  Baln^u  nomine^:    ..  ,  i 

m  .  ■  r  • 

t     '  •  '  .  r-  •  ■  •      '  -  #  '  ' 

THE  lOTTH  ^VSRBIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  GO-VOZEt  (AJ>.  1586-1611)  ' 

This  Emperor  held  the  sceptre  throughout  the  memprable  epoch  from 
the  death  of  Kobunag»  till  that  of  leyasu;  and  be  eokUanued  to  exercise  potner 
daring  six  years  after  his  abdieation.  It  was  he  that  eon£erried  the  post  of 

sh6gim  on  leyasu  and  gave  him  his  pdathumous  title  of  Tosho  Qongen.  Hid 
Majesty  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Okimachi.  He  surrendered  the 
throne  to  his  third  son  in  1611,  dying  at  the  age  of  lorty-seven,  in  1017. 

THE  108TH  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  GO-mZU-NOH)  (A.D/  1611-1689) 

This  soverdgn  had  for  coDsort  a  daughter  of  the  shogun  Hidetada,  as 
already  desoribed.  The  wedding  took  place  ui  the  year  1620,  and  its  magnifi* 

cence  offered  a  theme  for  enthusiastie  conuncnt  by  contemporary  historiana 
The  shogun  was  careful  to  surround  the  Imperial  bride  with  ofiioials  of  his  own 
choof?ing,  and  these,  joining  hands  with  the  shoshidni  and  tlic  dc7isd,  constituted 
an  crHvurage  wliich  ordered  everything  at  Kyoto  in  strict  accordance  witii  the 
interests  of  the  Tokugawa.  The  new  Empress  was  dowered  with  an  estate  much 
lai^er  than  that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  although  the  iatter's  allowance  was 
increased  by  ten  thousand  koku.  It  is  related  that  his  Majesty's  impecuniosity 
oompeUed  the  curtaihnent  of  various  oereBMnues  and  prevented  the  giving  of 
presents  in  the  ordinaty  tontme  of  social  conventibns,  so  that  it  became  neoes- 
sary  to  replenish  the  Imperial  purse  by  lending  riee  and- money  to  thescitiaent 
at  high  rates  of  interert^ 

A  porious  collision  occurred  during  Go-Mi zu-no-o's  reign  between  the  Courts 
of  Kyoto  and  Yedo.  The  Emperor,  who  inclined  to  literature  and  rchniuii, 
conceived  a  profound  reverence  for  two  Buddhist  prelates  of  great  lc;irning  and 
conspicuously  holy  lives.  To  these  priests,  Takuan  and  Gyokushitsu,  his 
Majesty  presented  purple  robes,  a  mark  of  the  highest-distinction,  in  apparently 
un^tthag  violation  of  the  eodesiaBlacal  laws  promulgated  by  leyasu,  which 
forbade  tha  giving  of  such  vobes  to  any  boGoses  exoept  those  of  ICennin-j  i .  On 
leaming  of  the  incident)  the  BtAtrfumumiaaed  then  prelatea  to  Yedo,  deprived  ^ 
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them  of  the  robe.s,  and  sent  thein  into  banishment.  The  Emporor,  naturally 
much  offended,  declared  that  he  would  no  longi^r  occupy  the  throne,  and  in 
1629,  the  year  of  the  two  priests'  transportation,  he  carried  out  his  threat, 
abdieating  in  favour  of  the  Inqierial  ptkoaeBo,  Old,  hit  'daughter  by  the 
Tokngawa  Empress. 

THE  iO«JTH  SOVKRKIGN,  THE  EMI'RESS  MYUSIIO  (A.D.  10J9-1G43) 

The  Princess  Oki,  oldest  daughter  of  Tokufu-mon-in  and  tho  T^mppror 
Go-Mizu-no-o,  was  only  seven  years  of  n^(>:  when  thus  r  illed  on  to  occupy  the 
throne.  During  eight  hundred  years  no  female  had  wielded  the  sceptre  of 
Japan,  and  the  princess  wa^»  not  without  a  brother  older  tiiou  herself,  though 
bom  of  a  <U£Ferent  mother.  Thus,  the  aimoimoeiiteat  ol  the  Emperorfs  hiteiiticm 
created  profound  astoiiiBhment  hi  the  Imperial  Court. '  The  iMitisaiiB  €i  the 
Bokufu  supported  the  project,  but  the  friendb  of  the  Imperial  family  denottaeed 
it  strenuously.  Nothing  moved  the  Ehnperor,  howefver*  His  Majesty  appears 
to  have  thought  tlmt  to  bestow  the  princess'  hand  on  a  subject  and  to  elevate 
her  elder  brother  to  the  throne  would  surely  be  pioductive  of  sehous  mischief, 
since  the  husband  of  the  princess,  supported  by  the  Bakt^Uf  would  prove  an 
invincible  power  in  the  State. 

As  for  the  Tokugawa  statesmen,  some  accounts  allege  that  they  objected 
to  the  Emperor's  project,  but  others  say  that  when  the  matter  was  reported 
m  Yedo,  the  shdgm  signified  that  hii  Majesty  might  eonsult  his  own  judgment. 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  Bakitfu  sent  to  Kyoto  the  prime  minister,  Sakai 
Tadakiyo,  with  three  other  representatives,  and  tliat  shortly  after  their  arrival 
in  thp  Tinperial  capital,  arrangements  were  completed  for  the  proposed  change. 
The  Imperial  consort,  TOfuku-nion-in,  was  declared  ex-l^^mpress  with  a  revenue 
of  10,000  koku,  and  the  little  princess,  who  is  known  in  history  a»  Myosho, 
received  an  income  of  20,U00  koku;  while  to  the  ex-Emperor,  Go-Mizu-no-o, 
only  3000  koku  were  allotted.  Not  until  1634,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  made 
by  lemitsu,  was  this  glaring  contrast  correeted:  the  Mgtm  then  increased 
the  coc-Empetor's  allowance  to  7000  koku,  and  his  Majesty  eontinued  to  ad- 
minister public  affairs  from  his  plooe  of  Tetirement  until  1680,  when  he  died 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year* 

THE  llOTH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  GO-KOMyO  (A.O.  1643-1654) 

This  ^vereign  was  a  brother  of  the  Empress  Alyosiio  but  of  a  different 
mother.  He  was  brought  up  by  Tofuku-mon-in  as  though  he  were  her  r^ 
child,  until  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eleven,  occupying  it  for 
deven  yean.  Fonn  his  earliest  youth  he  showed  sagacity,  magnanimity,  and 
betMlVOlenoe.  His  love  of  literature  was  absoibing,  and  he  studied  earnestly, 
takmg  the  priests  of  the  Five  Temples  as  his  teachers.  He  is  said  to  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  sovereign  should  never  study  any  useless  branch 
of  learning,  and  a'-'  he  failed  to  see  the  utility  of  Buddhism,  he  turuf  d  to  Con- 
fucianism in  preference.  Moreover,  dis8atisfif<i  with  the  old  commentaries 
of  the  Han  anrl  Tang  dynasties,  he  cho«5e  in  their  stend  the  new  cla.ssics  composted 
by  Chengtsz  and  Chut<iz;  and  as  for  Japanese  literature,  he  condenmed  as 
grossly  misleading  works  like  the  Genji  Monogaktri  and  the  Ite  Mmogatari. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sovereiga  oonoei  ved  the  ambition  of  reoovet^ 
big  the  administrative  authority.  His  reign  egfcended  from  the  tw«ity«ecmd 
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yett  of  temitsu's  sway  ta  the  tihti  of  letsuna's,  a&d  in  the  troufolett  of 

that  period  he  thought  that  he  saw  hds  Ol^iorluiiity.    It  is  related 

that  he  devoted  much  attention  t^  sword  exercise,  and  the  shoshidai 
Itakura  Shigemune  warned  him  that  the  study  of  military  matters 
did  not  become  the  Impprifil  Court  and  would  piubably  prowke  a  re- 
monstrance from  Yedo  shouid  the  fact  become  known  there.  The  Emperor 
taking  no  notice  of  thia  su^estion,  Shigemune  went  so  far  as  to  declare  his 
intention  of  eommitting^  sdlnHio  onloflB  tiho  leniiing  kmcam  irM-diaecaitiAa^d; 
Thereupon  the  young  Emperor  eafanly  observed :  "I  have  never  seen  a  military 
man  kill  himself,  and  the  spectacle  will  be  interesting.  You  had  better  have  a 
platform  erected  in  the  palkce  grounds  so  that  your  exploit  may  be  clearly 
witnessed. When  this  incident  was  reported  by  the  shoshidai  to  Yedo,  the 
Bakiifu  concluded  that  9onw  decisive  measure  must  be  taken,  but  before  their 
resolve  had  materialized  and  before  the  sovereign's  plans  had  matured,  he  died 
of  Bniall-]X)x,  in  1654,  at  the  age  of  twonty-two,  having  accomplished  nothing 
except  the  restoratiou  and  improvement  of  certain  Court  ceremomals,  the 
bf  m  lew  sumptuary  laws,  And  the  abandowmentiof  cremation  in  the 
of  Tmperial 


Tiie  UlTH  SOVEREIGN,  TUB  EifPEBOft  GO-SuUEN  (A  D.  16^-1063)  AND  T>HE 
112TH  SOVfiRETGN;  ^HE  EMPfiROR  REIGEN  (A.  D.  1663-1686) 

Go-feaieu  was  the  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Go-Mizu-no-o.  His  reign  is 
remarkable  in  connexion  with  the  attitude  of  the  Yedo  Bakufu  towards  the 
Throne.  In  16o7,  sx&  aii  eady  related,  Yedu  wa^  visited  by  a  terrible  conflagra- 
tioD,  and  SBOtlnr  'oi  'aoaxa^  hm  .dsilrBctiTe  vlioi«ioe  oocurred  m  the  same 
elty  the  Islkming  ytei^  vhile^  in  IBOl,  the  Imperial,  fMdace  itself  wins  burned 
to  the  ipoimd,  the.saite  fate  oifarkakine  the  pifineipal  ShiiM  shzine  in  Ise,  flood 
nearly  every  prcmnce  suffering  more  or  less  from  a  similar  cause.  Moreover, 
in  1662,  a  scries  of  earthquakes  disturbed  the  country  throughout  a  whole 
moTitli ,  ;md  the  natfen  became  almost  demoralized  in  the  face  of  these  numerous 
calamities.  Then  the  Bakv^u  took  an  extraordinxirv  step.  They  declared  that 
such  visitations  must  be  referred  to  the  Kjvereigii  s  want  of  virtue  and  that 
the  only  remedy  lay  in  his  abdication.  The  shogutif  letsuna,  was  now  ruling 
in.  Yedo.  ^He.ieBi  .envoys  to  KyMo  lionveying  an  order  for  the  dethronement 
of  - the  'EBotperwi  aiKL  althoo^  his/MaiMtgrwaB  ostensibly  allowed  to  abdieate 
of  his  own  ;wiU,;  there  couldibe  no  dobbtas  to  the  real  drcumstanees  of  the  caask 
fiia  brother'^tReigOD,  succeeded  him,  and  after  holding  the  sceptre  for  twenty- 
four  years,  continued  to  administer  affairs  from  his  place  of  retirement  until 
his  deaith,inl7a2.  -  .     ,  .  . 

'  8ANKB  Am  SANKtO 

When  leyasu,  after  the  battle  of  Sekigahara,  distributed  the  fiefs  throughout 
the  Empire,  he  gave  four  important  estates  to  his  owa  sons,  namely,  Echizen 
to  Hideyasu ;  Owari  to  Tadayoshi ;  Mito  to  Nobuyoshi,  and  Echigo  to  Tadateni. 
Snbeequently,  after  tlie  deaths  of  Tsdayodii  and  Kobuyoshi,  he  assigned  Owari 
to  his  sixth  son,  Yoshinao,  and  appointed  his  seventh  son,  YoHnobu,  to  the 
Kii  fief,  while  to  his  eighth  son,  Yorifusa,  Mito  was  given.  These  last  three 
were  called  the  Snnle  (the  Three  Families).  From  them  the  succe<5sor  to  the 
shogimate  was  chosen  in  the  event  of  failuro  of  issue  in  the  direct  line.  After- 
wards this  aystem*  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  three  branch-famil^,|^^^  Google 
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kyo),  namely  those  of  Tayasu  and  Hitotsubashi  by  Mimetnko  and  Mimctada, 
respectively.  «ons  of  the  shogun  Yoshimune,  and  that  of  Sbunizu  by  Shigeyoshi, 
Bon  of  the  dhugun  Icshige.  it  was  enacted  that  if  no  Buitahle  heir  to  the  8h5- 
gunate  was  furuiiiheU  by  the  Sanke,  tlio  priviltige  of  supplying  one  sliould 
devolve  cm  the  SankyOf  always,  however,  in  defftuit  of  an  h«ir  in  the  direct  Une. 
The  repfosentatlveB  of  the  Sante  had  tb^  QStateHMMl  mtteS|lMit  up  fiefs  were 
sasigneii  to*  ^  .Sanh^r  they-  nmM  ^  Yedo^eliMie  t<y  the  Mgiin's  palnoe^ 
fmd  ^received  e«cbaaajmualftUpiM|ii)ei{miih«i^d^^  . 


'"         '  '  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  TOKLXIAWA 

It  has  been  shoM-n  that  in  distributinc^  the  fiefs  Icyasu  aimed  at  paralyzing 
the  power  of  the  lozama  dnimiju  and  vitalizing  that  of  the  /?<flP<Ti  barons.  This 
he  effected,  as  far  as  concerned  the  tomma  feudatOrieR,  by  isolating  them  from 
each  other,  or  by  placing  those  of  equal  strength  in  juxtaposition,  so  that  they 
might  become  rivals;  wfaifoiniheeaeeof^uIotlWMiiSrbeestabl^^ 
^•tem  of  commtDiieatioBn  between  then,  jbo  that  oompemtkm  and  eotieeDtnr 
tion  of  force  s  were  facilitated.  Broadly  speaking,  this  method  hadior  result 
the  planting  of  the  iozama  daimyo  in  the  west  and  of  the  fudai  barons  in  the 
east,  as  well  as  nl' tik  tin  main  roacb  between  the  two  capitals.  The  plan 
^'orked  admirably  durinp;  27t)  years,  but  at  the  Restoration,  in  1867,  the  western 
daimyo  combiucd  to  overthrow  the  shogunatc. 

Very  noticeable  were  the  steps  taken  to  provide  facilities  for  comnmnication 
between  Yedo  and  Kyfito.  No  less  than  fif  ty-tliree  posting  stations  were  estab- 
lished along  the  road  frotn  the  Ba&trf^L  eapittk  to  tba  Mpenid  city,  and  at 
■everal  places  barriers  wem  set  upw '  -  Among  thebelfttter,  Bakoae  wea  conadered 
Bpecially  important.  The  duty  of  guarding  the  barrier  there  waa'asaigned  to 
the  Okubo  family,  who  enjoyed; the  full  confidence  of  the  Tokugawa  and  who 
had  their  castle  in  Odawara.  No  one  could  pass  this  barrier  without  a  permit. 
WtMnen  wert'  examined  with  signal  strictness,  tbry  brhifr  n  rrarde<i  as  part  of 
the  system  which  reciiiired  that  tlie  wivew  of  the  daunyO  .siiouid  live  in  Vedo  as 
hostages.  ThuH,  wiiereas  a  man  was  granted  ingress  or  egress  if  he  carried 
a  passport  signed  by  his  own  feudal  chief  and  addfu^d  te  the  guards  at  the 
bajarier,  a  womaa.might  not  paaa  nnlbsa  abb' iwiuB* provided  witban  order  aigned 
by^  a^Ba^/to  official. '  Moieover^  j^emaletaearohera'were  loanatanffly  ob  duty 
jwhose  business  it  waa  to  subjeotvwoiiieak  triveUers  to  a  scrutiny  of  tbe  itrieteat 
character,  involving,  even,  the  loosening  of  the  coiffure.  All  tiiese  precautions 
formed  part  of  the  sanhin  Jcofm'  sv-^lf-m,  which  ^irovod  one  of  the  strongest 
buttresses  of  Tokugawa  power.  Jiut,  from  the  days  of  letsuna.  the  wives  and 
cliildren  of  the  dni/nyd  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  provmccs/and  under 
the  eighth  shdgun,  Yoshimune,  the  system  of  saiikin  kotai  ceased  to  be  binding. 
This  was  because  the  Tokagawa  found  themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to  dis- 
peqte  with  aocb  artificial  aidk  r     *    ,  t  -  ^ 

'  FIEFS  ■  ' 

i'  ' 

There  were  certain  general  divisions  of  the  feudatories.  Everyone  possess- 
ing a  fief  of  10,000  koku  or  upwards  was  called  a  daimyo.  The  title  included 
the  Sfinke,  the  Sfrnkyo,  the  (jokemf^n  (governor  of  Ediizen),  the  JwhAi  \  hereditary 
vajssals),  and  tlie  tomma.  These  were  again  sulHiivided  into  three  classes 
according  to  the  sizejs  o£  their  fiuf^..  In  the  first  cleLSS  stood  tlie  kokushu  (called 
alao  kw^/rmocfih  ffr  inovnicial  bosons)  who  possessed  revenues  of  at  least  30Q,000 
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owning  barons)  whos*  indonii^^  ivoged  between  lOQ^OOO  and  300,000  koku, 
ViaaXiyt  the  third  class  was  oomposed  of  the  rydt/iM  (Bometimps  kno\N'n  shirO', 
iww/ri,  or  castlelpss  baron-^)  ,  whoso  revenues  ranged  from  10,000  to  100,000  A;oA;u. 
These  feudatories  mi^!;tit  he  recommended  by  the  shogun  for  Court  rank  in 
Kyoto,  but  the  highest  ullite  ihua  cunierred  was  that  of  daimgoti  (^eat  rouiicii- 
lor),  from  w  iiich  fact  the  attitude  of  the  feudaturiea  towards  miperiaiiy  couicrred 
dietiiictions  can,  be  eaaily  appreciated  Neverthelees,  the  hiles  ,of  etiquette 
were  stiietlar  observed  by  pnyvineial  mi^Batcs  attoding.  Court  fuDdttoiM* 
They  bad  to  eonlcina  eaiefuiljr  to  tte  ««dtf.  ol  thcor  prooedeace  and  witb.thd 
sun^rtiuby  tulee  aa  to  Golour  and  quality  (A.  gamwifitBi  andMiy  departure  lroi«^ 
tbtte  epnTeatii»B  was-flereiiftljrpuiiiahefL: . 

If  a  feudatory  committed  some  crime  or  died  childless,  the  law  required 
that  lie  abouM  be  tlraoi&rred  to  another  previncc^  or  that  hia  auoceoioi  jimild 
auffer  a  eonBobraMe-  lediMlaaa  ol  levenuei  Etperikmoe  ihow»d»  howairer^ 
thatlaa  nany  ofithe  leudfltton^>died  childlesa,-  ihirt  nme  iamBtM  Umm  sd 
fids,  and  ultimately  it  wiis  jasidted  tbat  a  baroo:  might  adopt  a  sacotwr  by 
way  of  precaution^  unless  he  deferred  that  step  until  ho  lay  dying  or  sought 
permission  to  tnko  it  before  he  reached  the  age  of  si  vrnteen.  Thism/eant 
that  if  any  feudal  ciuef  died  l^ef ore  reaching  his  sevenU' nth  year,  his  estate 
was  lost  to  his  family.  By  way  of  correcting  wich  a  hardhliip,  the  adoption  of 
all  heir  was  afterwards  sanctioned  without  reference  to  the  age  of  the  adopter, 
and  It  wdafiirtbar'deiiidBd.that  a  mbMi^&t^toi  Upwarda  might  adopt  ammevm 
on  his  deaih^bedi  |te]lly>  in  the-ynta  13^*  flOlitheBb'rettnotianaitirere  vMuaJly 
ahoU^ed,  and  especially  nde  that  In  adopted eoiivfliUat  neaeamnly  hdoog 
to  the  faoniy' of     adopter,  r .     t  ^'^'i.-'-  '    ■  •> 

SEVERtTY  'df  !TH1B  TOKtTGAWA  TOWABDS  THE  FEUDATORIES 

Although  leyasu  and  his  successors  in  theshogunate  did  not  fail  to  pruvido 
laxge  estates  for  their  own.  kith  and  kin,  they  never  showed  any  leniency  in  deal* 
iag  with  the  latter'a  o£fence8i  -  leyosu  piiofteed  to  believe  in  the,  potent  <A 
luatiee  above  aHiadminiatcative  InstnnnentSt  and  certainly  he  hiiiisdf  aa-Widl  ris 
his  succdsflors  obeyed  that  doctrine  unswervingly  in  so  far  es  the -treatment  of 
their  own  families  was  coneemied  They  did  not  hesitate  to  confiscate  fie£s) 
to  pronounce  iRcntence  of  exile,  or  cvem  to  condenm  to  death.  Thus,  in  the  year 
of  levn^u's  decease,  his  sixth  son,  IMatsuchiim  Tadateru,  was  deprived  of  his 
fief  —  bHijOUU  koku  —  and  removed  from  K(  higo  to  Asama,  in  Ise.  Tadateru's 
offence  was  that  be  had  uniustly  done  a  vassal  of  the  shognn  to  death,  and  had 
not  moved  to  the  assistance  of  the  Tokugawu  in  the  Osaka  War.  Moreover, 
when  hie  elder  :brother»  the  aftes^wi  Hidetada^  repahed'to.the:Imperial  palaoe^ 
Tadaterathad'prfsteaded  lote-toOiUl  to»«Qcompaaiy:him^  thou^  ni  reatity.he 
wee  engaged  hi  a  hunting  eapedilMSLi  <  Tbis'Waa  tlkofot  tnet4>nee  of  the  Bakvfi^ 
punishing  Ode  of  theiif  own  relatives; 

Another  example  was  furnished  in  1623  isvhen  Mutsudaira  Tadanao,  lord  of 
Erhizen,  was  sentenced  to  cnnfinf  ment  in  his  own  house  and  was  ordered  to 
hand  over  his  fief  of  ToOdOU  koku  to  his  heir.  This  Tadanao  was  a  grandson 
of  leyasu,  and  had  fiiiuwn  himself  .ftijatrongisoldier  in  the  Osaka  ^^^i^i^^^^^qq 
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subf?eqiiently  he  fell  into  habits  of  violence  and  lawlessness,  culminatinnr  in  neglect 
of  the  sankhi  lotai  system.  His  uncle,  the  shdg^in  Hidetada,  sentenced  hira  as 
above  described.  Under  liie  udministration  of  lemitsu  this  unflinching  attitude 
towards  wrongdoers  was  maintained  more  relentlessly  than  ever.  The  dai  nagou , 
Tadanaga,  lord  of  Suruga  and  youngs  brother  of  lemitsu  by  the  same  mother, 
received  <1618)  m  Kai  proTiaoe  a  fi«f  of  ISOfiOO  Mm,  and,  seven  years  later» 
this  was  inereased  by  Soniga  and  TMmi,  bringoig  the  whole  ertate  opto  600,000 
hoku.  He  resided  in  the  eastle  of  Sumpu  and  led-an  evil  life,  pasring  no  attesr 
tion  whatever  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  vassals,  hi  1632,  lemitsu  coaifiscated 
bis  fief  ;hk1  oxiU'd  him  to  Takasaki  in  Kotsuke,  where  he  m-^^  eompelled  to  under- 
go confinement  in  the  Yashiki  of  Ando  Shie:(n;ikM.  l^ourtcm  mtniths  later, 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  bim  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight. 

Other  instances  might  be  quoted  showing  how  bttle  mercy  the  Tokugawa 
thSffum  extended  to  wroogdoera  among  their  own  relatives.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  outside  ekms  fared  no  better.  Anyone  who  gave  trouble  was 
promptly  punished.  Thus,  in  1614,  Okubo  Tadadiika,  who  had  rendered 
good  service  to  the  B^kufu  in  early  days,  and  wbo  cnji^yed  the  full  confidenee 
of  the  .shognn,  was  deprived  of  his  eastle  at  Odawara  and  srntencofl  to  con- 
finement for  tlie  comparatively  t nflmg  offence  of  cnntraetina  ;i  private  rnarrii^e. 
Again,  in  1622,  the  prime  iiiini-(rr,  Honda  Masii2urni,  lord  uf  UtHinomiya, 
lost  his  fief  of  150,000  koku  and  was  exiled  to  Dawe  for  the  sin  of  rebuilding  his 
eastie  without  due  permission,  and  killing  a  soldier  of  the  Bokufu,  \  To  persons 
criticising  this  latter  sentSDse  as  too  severe,*  Doi  Toshikalsn  is  iesorded  to  bavo 
replied  that  any  weakness  shown  at  this  early  stage  of  the  Tobugirita  ruie  mual 
ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  the  Bakufuy  and  he  ^pressed 
the  conviction  that  none  would  approve  the  punishment  more  readily  than 
Masaziimi's  dead  father,  Masanobu,  wore  he  still  living  to  pass  judgment. 

Doubtless  political  expediency,  not  the  dictates  of  justice,  largely  inspired  the 
conduct  of  the  Bnknfu  in  these  matters,  for  in  proportion  as  the  material  iuiiu- 
enceuf  the  Tokugavv  a  increased,  that  of  the  Toyotomi  diminished.  In  1632,  when 
the  second  tihogun^  Hidetada^  died,  it  is  related  that  the  feudal  barons  observed 
the.  conduct  of  his  successor,  lemitsu,  with  dose  attention,  and  that  a  feeling 
of  some  uneasiness  prevailed.  lemitsu,  whether  obeying  Ms  own  instinot  or 
in  defer^ioe  to  the>advice  of  bis  ministers,  Sakai  Tadakatsu  and  Matsudaira 
Nobutgima,  summoned  the  feudal  chiefs  to  his  castle  in  Yeflo  and  addressed 
them  as  follows:  '*My  father  nnd  my  grandfather,  with  your  assistance  and 
after  much  hardship,  achieved  tlieir  great  enterprise  to  which  I,  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  arms  since  my  childhood,  now  succeed.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  treat  you  all  without  distinction  as  my  hereditary  vassals.  If  any  of  yon 
obgeet  to  be  so  treated,  let  him  return  to  has  provinoe  and  take  the  ooosik 
quenoes.'' '  . 

Date  Masamune  assumed  the  duty  of  replying  to  that  very  expfieit  stal)^ 
ment.  "There  is  none  here,"  he  said,  "tliat  is  not  grateful  for  the  benevolence 
he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Tokn^nwn.  If  there  be  such  a  thanklf^^? 
and  (iislovftl  person,  and  if  he  conceive  tri  aehexous  desipriR,  I,  Masamune,  will 
be  the  first  to  attack  him  and  strike  him  down.  The  Kjioijun  need  not  iinive  so 
much  as  one  soldier."    With  this  spirited  reply  aii  the  ussembicd  daimyd 

expressed  their  concurrence,  and  lemitsu*  pmeeded  to  disirilMitft  his  fnther's 
legacies  to  the  various  barons  and-  their  Tftwals,  Very  soon  after  bki  aooesoott 

he  had  to  order  the  exeotttion  of  his  own  brother,  Tadanaga,  and  the  banishmeBt 

Of  Katd  Tadahiro,  son  of  the'OcMirated  KaitO<2£iyonia8a.  The  latt^  was 
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pumabod  on  the  ground  that  he  sent  away  his  family  from  Yedo  during  the 
time  of  mourning  for  the  late        n ,  II idt  tada.  Ho  was  deprived  of  his  estate 

at  Kumamoto  in  Higo  and  was  exiled  to  Dewa  provinpo. 

The  punishment  of  those  two  barons  is  said  to  liave  been  in  the  sequel  of  a 
device  planned  by  leniitsu  and  carried  out  by  Doi  Toshikatsu.  Tiie  lattt^r, 
being  accused  of  u  simulated  crime,  was  sentenced  to  confinement  in  his  man- 
sion. Thence  he  addressed  to  all  the  dcUmyd  a  secret  circi^Iar,  urging  them  to 
revolt  and  undertaking  to  make  Tadanaga  Mgun  instead  of  lemitsu.  WiUi  two 
exceptions  every  haroo.  to  whose  hands  this  circular  came  forwarded  it  to 
the  Bali II fu  in  Yedo.  The  exceptions  were  Tadanaga  and  Tadahiro,  who  con- 
sequently fell  under  the  shogun's  suspicion.  Thereafter,  it  is  related  that  some 
of  the  barons  set  themselves  to  deceive  the  Bnkufu  by  vjirious  wiles.  Thus, 
Maetla  Toshina^a  had  recourse  to  tlie  niandnivre  of  allowing  the  hair  in  his 
nostrils  to  grow  long,  a  practice  which  speedily  earned  for  him  the  reputation 
of  insanity,  and  Date  Masamune  conceived  the  device  of  carrying  a  sword 
with  a  wooden  blade.  The  apprehensions  €i  which  such  acts  were  indicative 
cannot  be  consido'ed  surprising  hi  view  of  the  severe  discipline  exercised  by  the 
Bakufu.  Thus,  during  the  shOgunate  of  Hldetada,  no  less  than  forty  changes 
are  recorded  to  have  been  made  among  the  feudatories,  and  in  the  time  of 
lemitsu  there  were  thirty-five  of  such  incidents.  History  relates  that  to  be 
transferred  from  one  fief  to  another,  even  without  nominal  loss  of  revenue, 
was  regarded  as  a  calamity  of  ten  3'ears'  duration.  All  this  was  partly  prompted 
by  the  Bakufu  s  policy  of  weakening  the  feudatories.  To  the  same  motive 
must  be  assigned  constant  orders  for  carrying  out  some  costly  public  work. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MIDDLE  PERIOD  OF  THE  TOKUGAWA  BAKUFU;  FROM 
THE  FIFTH  SHOGUN,  TSUNAYOSHI,  TO  THE  TENTH 
SHOGUN,  lEHARU  (1680-1786) 

ACCESSION  OF  TSUNAYOSHI 

In  1680,  the  fourth  shogun,  Ictsuna,  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  a  council  of 
the  chief  Bakuju  officials  was  held  to  decide  upon  his  successor.  The  Bakufu 
prime  minister,  Sakai  Tadakiyo,  proposed  that  the  example  of  Kamakura 
should  be  followed,  and  that  an  Imperial  prince  should  be  invited  to  assume 
the  office  of  shogun.  Thereupon  Hotta  Masatoshi,  one  of  the  junior  ministers, 
vehemently  remonstrated.  "Is  the  prime  minister  jesting?"  he  is  reported 
to  have  asked.  "There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  succession.  That 
dignity  falls  to  Tsunayoshi  and  to  Tsunayoshi  alone.  He  is  the  legitimate 
son  of  the  late  shogun,  lemitsu,  and  the  only  brother  of  the  present  shogun, 
letsuna.  If  the  minister  is  not  jesting,  his  proposition  is  inexplicable."  This 
bold  utterance  was  received  with  profound  silence,  and  after  a  few  moments 
Sakai  Tadakiyo  retired  from  the  council  chamber. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  in  connexion  with  this  incident,  that  Tadakiyo 

exercised  almost  complete  sway  in  the  Bakuju  Court  at  that  time,  and  the  fact 
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tiiAt  fae  yielded  quietiy  to  Hotta  Masatoshi's  mnonstranee  goes  far  to  acqiitt' 
him  of  any  sinister  dekgn  such  as  secunng  the  wbole  administrative  power  for 
himself  by  setting  up  an  Imperial  prince  as  a  nu  rr  figurehead.  The  more  prob-' 
able  explanation  is  that  as  one  of  the  consorts  of  the  shogun  letsuna  ^  cTVXintie 
at  that  time,  the  Bakuf  u  prime  minister  desired  to  postpone  any  family  tlooision 
until  the  birth  of  her  child,  since  to  dispense  witli  an  Imperial  prince  would  be 
as  easy  to  procure  one,  whereai>  if  one  of  the  shogun' s  lineage  were  nominated, 
he  would  be  difficult  to  dii^place.  There  had  been  born  to  leniitsu  five  sons, 
of  whom  tiie  eldest,  letsima,  had  succeeded  to  the  shOgunate,  and  three  others 
had  died,  the  only  one  remaining  alive  being  Tsunayoahi,  who,  having  been' 
bom  in  1646,  was  now  (1680)  in  his  thirty-fourth  year. 

HOTTA  MASATOSHI 

On  Tsunayoshi's  accession  the  priuie  miuister,  Sakai  Tadakiyo,  was  released 
from  office,  and  Hotta  Maisatoshi  became  his  successor.  Naturally,  as  Masato- 
ehi  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  succession  for  Tsunayoshi,  his  influ- 
ence with  the  latter  was  very  great.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  he 
deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  Japan's  leading  statesmen  in  any  age,  and  that  he 
devoted  his  signal  abilities  to  ther  cause  of  progress  and  admiidstrativc  purity. 
The  result  of  his  strenuous  services  was  to  check  the  corruption  which  had 
come  to  pervade  every  department  of  State  in  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth 
shoguris  sway,  and  to  infuse  the  duties  of  govenmuoit  with  an  atmo^ere  oi 
diligence  and  uprightness.  - 1  - 

THE  ECHIGO  CO^PUCATION  . 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  accession  of  Tsunayoshi,  the  province  dt 
Eehigo  had  been  disturbed  by  an  intrigue  in  the  family  of  Matsudaira  Mitsu- 
naga.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details.  The  incident  was  typical 
of  the  conditions  existinp^  in  many  of  the  barons'  households,  and  the  history 
of  Japan  furnishes  numerous  jiarallel  cases.  But  connected  with  this  particular 
example  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  shogun  himself  finally  undertook  in  the 
hall  of  justice  to  decide  the  issue,  and  that  the  rendering  of  justice  by  the  chief 
of  the  Bakufu  became  thenceforth  a  not  infrequently  practised'  habit.  In<k* 
structed  by  his  prime  minister,  the  tkSgun  swept  aside  all  the  'obstaoles  placect- 
in  the  path  of  justice  by  corruption  and  prejudice;  sentenced  thi>  ]^rincipal 
intriguer  to  death;  confiscate  the  Mitsunapa  family's  estate  of  250,000 ^oA*m 
on  the  ground  of  its  chief's  incompetence,  and  severely  puniished  all  ih&'Beikufu 
otiiciais  who  had  been  parties  to  the  plot.  '  .    '  i.  ^  i 

'      .  THE  ATAKA  MABU 

Another  act  of  Tsunayoshi  standa  to  the  credit  of  his  aciimen.  Althottgh 

the  third  shogun,  lemitsu,  had  vetoed  the  building  of  any  vessels  exceeding 
five  hundred  koku  capacity,  his  object  being  to  prevent  oversea  enterprise,  he 
caused  to  be  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  Bakufu  a  great  ship  called  the  Ataka 
Mam,  which  required  a  crew  several  hundred  strong  and  involved  a  yearly 
outlay  figuring  in  the  official  accounts  at  one  hundred  thousand  koku.  One  of 
Tsunayoshi's  first  orders  was  that  this  huge  vessel  should  be  broken  up,  and  when 
his  ministers  remonstrated  on  the  ground  that  she  would  be  invaluable;  J^ji^^c^g^i 
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of  emergency,  he  replied  tliut  if  an  insurrection  could  not  be  suppressed  without 
such  extraordinary  instrumonts,  the  Bakufu  might  step  down  at  once  from  the 
seats  of  power.  "As  for  me,"  he  added,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  preserve  puch  aa 
evideiue  of  constant  apprehension  and  at  such  a  charge  on  the  coffers  oi  the 
State." 

ENCOURAQEM£NT  OF  VIRTUE 

Tsunayofibi  also  instructed  his  ofHcials  to  search  throughout  the  empire  for 
pmons  of  conspicuous  filial  piety  and  women  of  noted  chastity.   To  these  he 

caused  to  be  distributed  presents  of  money  or  p»'n=;ions,  and  he  directed  the 
lilierateurs  of  the  Hayashi  family  to  write  the  biographies  of  the  n  (  ijnents  of 
such  rewards.  In  fact,  the  early  y(Mrs  of  the  sliOguria  adininistratioii  constitute 
one  of  the  brightest  periods  in  llie  history  of  tlie  Tokugawa  Bakufu. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  HOTTA  MASATOSHI 

.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1684,  the  Bakufu  prime  mlniater,  Hotta  MasatoBhi, 
was  assassinated  in  the  shogun's  palace  by  one  of  the  junior  ministers,  Inaba 
Masayasu,  who  met  his  death  immediately  at  the  hands  of  tlie  bystaoders. 
This  extraordinary  affair  r<>main.s  shrouded  in  mystery  until  the  present  day. 
Hfitta  Masntoshi  was  tlie  thirtl  son  of  Masamori,  who  died  by  his  own  hand  to 
lullow  his  master,  lemitsu,  to  the  Rrave.  Masatoshi,  inheriting  a  part  of  hia 
fitLher's  domain,  received  the  title  of  Bitchu  no  Kami,  and  resided  in  the  castle 
of  Koga,  ultimately  (1680)  becoming  prime  minister  {dairiS)  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  130,000  koku.  His  high  qualities  are  recorded  above,  but  everything 
goes  to  show  that  he  had  more  than  the  ordinary  reformer's  stubbornnc  ss, 
and  that  tolerance  of  a  subordinate's  errcnB  was  wholly  foreign  to  his  disposi- 
tion. Even  to  the  shogun  himself  he  never  yielded  in  the  smallest  degree,  and 
by  the  majority  of  those  under  him  he  was  cordinlly  detested.  The  records 
say  that  on  one  occasion,  when  remonstrated  with  by  his  friend,  the  daimyO 
of  Hirado,  who  warned  him  that  his  hardness  and  severity  might  involve  him 
in  trouble,  Masatoshi  replied,  "I  tbaqk  you  for  your  advke,  but  so  long  as  I  am 
endeavouring  to  reform  the  country,  I  have  no  time  to  think  of  myself." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  man  of  such  methods  had  enemies  sufficiently 
numerous  and  sufficiently  resolute  to  compass  hia  death.-  On  the  other  hand, 
Masayasu,  his  assassin,  was  related  to  him  by  marriage,  and  possessed  an 
estate  of  25,000  koku,  as  well  as  holding  the  position  of  junior  minister  of  State. 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  a  man  in  such  a  position  would  have  resorted  to 
such  a  desperate  act  without  great  provocation  or  ample  siiuction.  The  ques- 
tion is,  was  the  shogun  himself  privy  to  the  deed?  It  is  recorded  that  there  was 
found  on  Masayasu's  person  a  document  expressing  deep  gratitude  for  the 
favours  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Mgun,  and  declaring  that  only 
by  taking  the  life  of  Masatoshi  could  any  adequate  return  be  made.  It  is 
further  recorded  that  tlie  steward  of  the  Bakufu,  addressmg  the  corpse  of  Ma* 
sayasu,  declared  that  the  deceased  had  shown  unparallelled  loyalty.  Ai^nin, 
history  says  that  Mitsukuni,  dairnyd  of  Mito,  rojiaired  to  the  Inaha  iaau-^i<m 
after  the  incident,  and  expressed  to  MasJlya^a  mother  his  <oiulol<>nces  and 
his  applause.  Finally,  after  Ma^utosilii's  death,  his  son  was  degradcnl  in  rank 
and  removed  to  a  greatly  reduced  estate*  All  these  things  are  difficult  to 
exphun  except  on  the  euppositioii  that  the  fA^fffm  himself  .wee  privy  to  tbQ 
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ENCOUBAGEMSNT  OF  CONFUCIANISM 

The  third  shOgun,  IvmWm,  addressing  the  mother  of  his  son,  Tsiinayoshi, 
is  said  to  have  expressed  profound  regret  that  his  uwu  education  had  been 
oonfiited  to  militaiy  sdence.  ^'That  Is  to  me/'  he  Ib  reported  to  have  said,  "a 
source  of  perpetual  sorrow,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  Tsunayoshi,  who  seems 
to  be  a  clever  lad»  should  receive  full  instruction  in  literature.''  In  compliance 
wHh  this  advice,  steps  were  taken  to  interest  Tlsunayoshi  in  letters,  and  he  became 
so  attached  to  this  class  of  study  that  even  when  sick  he  found  solace  in  his 
books.  The  doctrines  of  Confucius  attracted  him  above  all  other  systems  of 
ethics.  He  fell  into  the  habit  of  delivering  lectures  on  the  classics,  and  to  show 
his  reverence  for  the  Chinese  sages,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  wear  full  dress  on  these 
occasions,  and  to  worship  after  the  manner  of  all  Confucianists.  It  has  already 
bete  Teisted  that  a  shrine  ci  Confudus  was  built  In  Ueno  Park  by  the  Tokugawa 
datmyd  of  Owaii,  and  that  the  third  Mgtm,  lemitsu,  visited  this  shrine  in  1033 
to  offer  prayer.  Fifty  yeats  later,  the  fifth  Mguih  Tsunayoshi,  followed  that 
example,  and  also  listened  to  lectures  on  the  classics  by  Hayashi  Nobuatsu. 
Subsequently  (1691),  a  new  shrine  was  erected  at  Yushima  in  the  Hongo  district 
of  Yedo,  and  was  endowed  with  an  estate  of  one  thousand  koku  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  spring  and  autumn  festivals.  Furtiier,  the  daimyd  were  required 
to  contribute  for  the  erection  of  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shrine.  At  this 
school  youths  of  ability,  selected  from  among  the  sons  of  the  Bakufu  officials 
and  of  the  daimyd,  yr&re  educated,  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  being  thus  rendered 
more  and  more  popular. 

Under  Tsunayoshi 's  auspices,  also,  many  books  were  published  which 
remain  to  this  day  standard  works  of  their  kind.  Another  step  taken  by  the 
shogun  was  to  obtain  from  the  Court  in  KyOto  the  rank  of  junior  fifth  class  for 
Hayashi  Nobuatsu,  the  great  Confucian  scholar,  who  was  also  nominated 
minister  of  Education  and  chief  instructor  at  Hongo  Collepre.  Up  to  that  time 
it  had  been  the  habit  of  Confucianists  and  of  medical  men  to  shave  their  heads 
and  use  titles  corresponding  to  those  of  Buddhist  priests.  In  these  circumstances 
neithtf  Confueisnists  nor  physidans  could  be  treated  as  samurai,  and  they  were 
thus  exclude  from  all  State  honouiiB.  The  distinction  conferred  upon  Hayashi 
Nobuatsu  by  the  Impierial  Court  effectually  changed  these  conditions.  The 
Confucianists  ceased  to  shave  their  heads  and  became  eligible  for  official  posts. 
Thereafter,  ten  of  Hayashi 's  disciples  were  nominated  among  the  shognn^s 
retainers,  and  were  required  to  deliver  Icctnrfs  periodically  at  the  court  of  the 
Bakufu.  In  short,  in  whatever  rrl  itcd  to  learning,  Tsunayoshi  stands  easily  at 
the  head  of  ail  the  Tokugawa  shoguns, 

CJUNO£  OP  CAI^DAB 

A  noteworthy  incident  of  T^ayoshi's  admimstration  was  a  cliange  of 
calendar,  effected  in  the  year  1683.  The  credit  of  this  achievement  belongs  to 
a  mathematician  called  Shibukawa  Shunkai.    A  profound  student,  his  researches 

had  convinced  him  that  the  Hsuan-ming  calendar,  borrowed  originally  from 
China  and  used  in  Japan  ever  since  the  year  a.d.  861,  was  d(!fective.  He 
pointed  out  some  of  its  errors  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Bakufu  under  the 
sway  of  the  fourth  fihogun,  but  the  then  prime  minister,  Sakai  Tadakiyo,  paid 
no  attentaon  to  the  document.  Shunkai,  however,  did  not  desist.  In  1683,  an 
eclipse  Of  the  moon  took  plac^,  'and  he  demonstrated  that  it  wias  erroneously 
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calculated  in  the  Chinese  calendar.  The  fifth  shogun,  Tsunayoshi,  was  then  in 
power,  and  the  era  of  his  reforming  spirit  had  not  yet  passed  away.  He  adopted 
Sbunkai  *b  suggestion  and  obtained  the  Imperial  aanctioii  for  a  cfaange  ot  calendar 
«o  that  the  Husan-ming  system  went  out  of  force  after  822  years  of  use  in  Ja|}an. 

JAPANESE  LITERATURE 

Tsunayoshi  did  not  confine  his  patronage  to  Chinese  literature;  he  devoted 
much  energy  to  the  eucuuragement  of  Japanese  cla&bical  studies,  also.  Tims, 
in  1689,  be  invited  to  Yedo  Kitamtira  Kigin  and  bis  em  ShunchO  and  bestowed 
upon  the  former  the  title  of  Hoin  together  with  a  revenue  pi  five  hundred  koku. 
This  marked  the  commencement  of  a  vigorous  revival  of  Japanese  literature  in 
the  Bakufu  capital.  Moreover,  in  Osaka  a  scholar  named  Keichu  Ajari  pub- 
lished striking  annotations  of  the  celebrated  anthnlf\n:ios,  the  Manyo-shu  and  the 
Kokin'shu,  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  "J'okugawa  Mitsukuni,  baron  of 
Mito.  He  invited  Keichu  to  his  castle  and  treated  him  with  marked  considerntion. 
These  litUrateurs  were  the  predecessors  of  the  celebrated  Kamu  and  Aiutoori, 
of  whom  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  by  and  by. 

FIXE  ARTS 

Tsunayoshi 's  patronage  extended  also  to  the  field  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
Tokugawa  Bakufu  had  Intlu  rto  encouraged  the  Kano  School  only  whereas  the 
Tosa  Academy  was  patronized  by  the  Court  at  Kvoto.  This  partiality  was 
corrected  by  Tsunayoshi.  He  invited  Sumiyoshi  Gukei  —  also  called  Hirojjumi 
—  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Tosa  Mitsuoki,  bestowed  on  him  a  revenue 
of  two  hundred  koku,  and  gave  him  the  official  position  of  chief  artist  of  the 
7*010-9^,  placing  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  chief  of  the  fanff-rya.  It 
was  at  this  time  also  that  the  ukiifoe  (genre  picture)  may  be  said  to  have  won 
popular  favour.  Contemporaneously  there  appeared  some  dramatic  authors 
of  liipjh  ability,  and  as  the  uhiyoe  and  the  drama  appealed  mainly  to  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  the  domain  of  hterature  and  the  fine  arts  received  wide 
extension.  Thus,  Chikamatsu  Monzaemon,  of  Osaka,  the  greatest  dramatist 
that  his  country  ever  possessed,  composed  plays  which  have  earned  for  him  the 
title  of > the  "Shakespeare  of  Japan;"  and  as  for  the  light  literature  of  the  era, 
though  it  was  .disfigured  by  erotic  features,  |t  faithfully  reflected  in  other 
respects  the  social  conditions  and  sentiments  of  the  time. 

THE  MERCANTIIE  CLASS 

From  the  commencement  of  Japanese  history  down  to  the  ^cond  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  canons  and  customs  were  dictated  solely  by  the 
upper  class,  and  neither  merchants  nor  artisans  were  recognized  as  possessing 
any  .  social  or  literary  influence  whatever,  fiut  in  the  middle  period  of  the 
Tokugawa  Bakufu — the  Gmroku.  period,  tks  it  is  commonly  called  —  the  trades- 
man became  a  comparatively  conspicuous  figure.  For  example^  \fk  the  realm 
of  poetry,  hitherto  strictly  reserved  for  the  upper  classes,  the  classic  verse  called 
renga  (linked  song)  was  contjichTed  to  be  sullied  by  the  introduction  of  any 
common  or  every-day  word,  and  tlifrrforo  could  l)e  comi^osed  only  by  hichly 
educated  persons.  This  now  found  a  substitute  in  the  haikai,  which  admitted 
language  taken  from,  purely  Japanese  sources  and  could  thus  be  produced  with* 
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out  any  exerdse  of  special  scholarship.  Afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  the 
kokkUf  an  abbreviation  af  the  already  brief  renga  and  haikaif  vAAdk  adapted 
itself  to  the  capacities  of  anyone  poeseflsing  a  ni^ible  wit  or  a  sparkling  thought, 
without  any  preparation  of  literary  study,  the  range  of  poetry  was  still  .further 
extended.  Matsuo  BasbO  was  the  father  of  the  haikai  and  the  kokku,  and  his 
mantle  descended  upon  Kiknku,  Rnnsetfu,  Kyorikii,  and  other  celebrities. 
They  travelled  rotind  tlie  co^mtry  popiiljiri^^ing  their  art  and  immensely  expand- 
ing the  field  of  literature.  The  craft  of  pciimaBship  flourished  equally,  and  was 
graced  by  such  masters  as  Hosoi  Kotaku  and  Kitamura  Sessan.  Yedo,  the 
metropolis  of  wealth  and  fashion,  became  also  the  capital  of  literature  and  the 
fine  aits,  and  a  cliaracteriatio  of  the  era  was  the  disappearanee  of  charlatans, 
whetiier  faLymea  or  bonses,  wbo  profened  to  teach  the  cream  of  special  accom- 
plishments. In  short,  every  branch  of  study  passed  out  of  the  exclusive  control 
of  one  or  two  masters  and  bedune  oommon  propertyi  to  the  great  advantage  of 
original  develqpment. 

4 

•  "  I  I 

BEMOVAL  OP.  THB  BG/if  . 

What  has  thus  far  been  written  depicts  the  bright  side  of  Tsunayoshi's 
■dninistration.  It  is'  aeoesnry  now  to  took  at  the  reverse  of  the  picture. 
There  we  are  first  oanfranted  by  an  important  change  of  procedure.  It  had 
been  the  custom  ever  since  the  days  of  lej^asu  to  conduct  the  debates  of  the 
council  of  ministers  (Rdju)  in  a  chamber  adjoining  the  shdgun's  sitting-room, 
so  that  he  could  bear  ovcry  word  of  the  discussion,  and  thus  keep  himself  au 
courant  of  pohtical  issues.  After  the  assassination  of  Hotta  Ma.satoshi  this 
arrangement  wa<?  changed.  The  council  chamber  was  removed  to  a  dipfRnce, 
and  guards  were  placed  in  the  room  where  it  had  originally  assembled,  8j)<H.ittl 
offidals  being  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  communications  between 
the  shdgun  and  the  This  innovation  was  nominally  prompted  by  solici* 

tude  for  the  shdgun* s  safety,  but  as  its  obvious  re.'jult  was  to  narrow  bis  sources 
of  information  and  to  bring  him  uncier  the  direct  influence  of  the  newly  appoin  t  (h1 
officials,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  tb;»t  the  measure  was  a  reversion  to  the 
evil  schemes  of  Sakai  Tadakiyo,who  plotted  to  usurp  the  ^A^un's  authority. 

YANAGI8AWA  YASUAXCI 

TBUsayoshi  had  at  that  tune  a  famirite  attendant  on  whom  he  conferred 
tbe  rank  of  Dewa  no  Kcmi  with  an  estate  at  Kawagoe  which  yielded  100,- 
000  koku  annually".  The  frientlship  of  the  shdgun  for  this  most  corrupt  ofTieial 
had  its  origin  in  commimity  of  literary  taste,  Tsunayoshi  lecttired  upon  the 
"Doctrine  of  the  Moan,"  and  Ya.stimki  on  the  Confucian  "Analects,"  and 
after  these  learned  discourses  a  Sarugahu  play,  or  some  other  form  of  light 
entertainment,  was  organized.  The  shdgun  was  a  misogynist,  and  Yasuaki 
untlerstood  well  that  men  who  profess  to  hate  women  become  the  slave  of  the 
fair  sex  when  their  alleged  repugnance  is  overcome.  He  therefore  set  himself 
to  lead  the  Mg%M  into  licentious  habits,  and  the  lecture-meetingi  ultimately 
changed  their  complexion.  Tsunayoshi,  giving  an  ideograph  from  his  name 
to  Yasuaki,  called- him  Yoshiyasu,  and  authorized  him  to  assume  the  family 
name  of  Matsudaira,  confcrriuf?  upon  him  at  the  same  time  a  new  domain  in  the 
province  of  Kai  yielding;  li>0,()00  koku.  Thenceforth,  the  administration  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  this  schemer.  No  prime  minister  {daird)  was  a])point- 
ed  after  the  anamination  of  liotla  Masatoshi;  the  council  of  ministers  became 
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a  mere  echo  of  YoBhiyasu  *b  will  and  the  afffuis  of  the  Bakufu  ivere  maxsmgA  by 
one  man  alcme. 

THE  DOQ  MANIA 

Tsunayo.slii  lost  his  only  son  in  childhood  and  no  other  being  born  to  him, 
he  invited  a  high  Buddhist  priest  to  pray  for  an  heir  to  the  shOgunate.  This 
priest,  Ryuko  by  niime,  informed  Tsunayoshi  liiul  iim  ciiiidiuss  condition  was  a 
pmuBhrnent  for  takmg  animal  life  in  a  previoufl  state  of  eodetence,  and  that 
if  he  wished  to  be  relieved  of  the  cune,  he  must  ahow  mercy,  particularly  to 
dog9y  as  he  had  been  bom  in  the  year  whose  zodiacal  sign  was  that  of  the  "Dog." 
It  seems  strange  that  such  an  eameat  believer  in  the  Confucian  doctrine  should 
have  had  recourse  to  Buddhism  in  this  matter.  But  here  nlso  the  influence  of 
Yoshivnsu  is  <li-^('prni!>|p.  At  his  suggestion  the  shogun  buiit  in  Ycdo  two  large 
templcii,  Ciokoku-ji  and  liuji-in,  and  Ryuko  was  the  prelate  of  the  former.  An 
order  was  accordingly  issued  against  slaughtering  dogs  or  taking  life  in  any  form, 
the  result  being  that  all  wild  animals  multipUed  enormously  and  wrought  great 
damage  to  crops.  Thereupon  the  Bakitfu  issued  a  further  notice  to  the  effect  that 
in  case  wild  ammals  committed  mvages,  they  might  be  driven  away  by  noise, 
or  even  by  firing  blank  cartridges,  provided  that  an  oath  wer^  made  not  to  kill 
them.  Should  these  means  prove  defective,  instructions  must  be  sought  from 
the  judicial  dei)artment.  Moreover,  if  anv  animal's  life  was  taken  under  proper 
sanction,  the  carcass  must  be  buried  witiiout  removing  any  part  of  its  flesh  or 
skin.  Violations  of  this  order  were  to  be  severely  punished,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  an  accurate  register  must  be  kept  of  all  dogs  owned  by  the  people,  strict 
investigations  bdng  made  in  the  event  of  the  disappearance  of  a  registered  dog, 
and  the  officials  were  q>eoially  warned  against  pennitting  one  anlmai  to  be 
substituted  for  another.  Starange  dogs  were  to  be  well  fed,  and  any  perscn 
neglecting  this  obligation  was  to  be  reported  to  the  authorities. 

At  first  these  orders  were  not  very  seriously  regarded,  but  b}-^  and  by,  when 
many  persons  had  been  banished  to  Hachijo-jima  for  killing^  dogs;  when  several 
others  had  bi'en  reproved  publicly  for  not  giving  food  to  homeless  animals,  and 
when  official);}  of  the  supreme  court  were  condemned  to  confinement  for  having 
taken  no  steps  to  jnrevent  dog-fights,  the  citizens  began  to  appreciate  that  the 
diSgun  was  in  grim  earnest.  A  huge  kennel  was  then  oonstnu^^d  in  the  Nakano 
suburb  of  Yedo  as  a  shelter  for  homeless  dogs.  It  covered  an  area  of  about  138 
acres,  furnished  accommodation  for  a  thousand  dogs,  and  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  duly  appointed  officials,  while  the  citizens  had  to  contribute  to  a  dog- 
fmid,  concerning  which  it  was  said  that  a  dog's  ration  fur  a  day  would  suffice  a 
man  for  a  day  and  a  half. 

Tsunayodlii  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  Itiurkuhd  {Dog-shdgun)y  but  all  his  meas- 
ures did  not  bring  him  a  son;  neither  did  their  failure  shake  his  superstitious 
credulity.  Solemn  prayers  wm  offered  agahi  and  again  with  stately  pomp 
and  profuse  curcumstance^  and  temple  after  temi^  was  built  or  endowed  at 
epormous  cost,  while  the  laws  against  taking  animal  life  continued  in  foroe  more 
vigorously  than  ever.  Birds  and  even  8h(  11-fish  were  included  in  the  provisions, 
and  thus  not  only  were  the  nation's  foodstuffs  diminished,  but  also  its  crops  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  destructive  animals  and  birds.  It  is  recorded  that  a  peasant 
was  exiled  for  throwing  a  stone  at  a  pigeon,  and  that  one  man  was  put  to  death 
for  catching  hsh  with  hook  and  iine,  while  another  met  the  same  fate  for  injuring 
a  dog,  the  head  of  the  crimmal  being  exposed  on  the  public  execution  ground 
and  a  neiglibour  who  had  reported  the  offence  being  lewarded  with  thirty  ryd. 
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We  reftd,-  alto,  oCoffi«uJs  aenienoed  to  transportatioii  for  eiipping  a  bone  or 
furnishing  bud  pcovencler.  The  annals  relate  a  eurious  story  oosnected  wit|i 
these  legislative  ejfoeaset*  The  Tokagawa  baron  of  Mito,  known  in  histoiy  as 

KOmon  Mitsukimi,  on  receiving  evidence  as  to  the  monstroiK  severity  with 
which  the  law  jjiotectrng  animals  wa.s  administered,  collected  a  large  number  of 
men  and  orgaiiizt  d  a  hunting  ext)<'<li'  i  u  on  a  grand  seale.  Out  of  the  animals 
killed,  twenty  dogs  of  remarkable  size  wi  re  selected,  and  their  tikins  having  been 
dressed,  were  packed  in  a  case  for  transmission  to  Yanagisawa  Yoshiyasu,  whom 
people  regarded  aa  chiefly  responsible  for  the  Mgun  *s  deliriuin.  The  messengers 
to  whom  the  box  was  entrusted  wm  ordered  to  travel  with  all  speed,  and,  on 
arriving  in  Yedo,  to  repair  forthwith  to  the  Yanagisawa  mansion,  there  handing 
over  the  skins  with  a  written  statement  that  the  Mito  baron,  having  found  such 
articles  usr-ful  in  the  cold  season,  availed  himself  of- this  opportunity  to  submit 
his  experience  together  with  a  parcel  of  dressed  hides  to  the  shdgun  through 
Yoshiyasu.  It  is  said  that  the  recii)ient  of  this  sareastic  gift  conceived  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  Mito  baron sanity  and  bent  a  special  envoy  to  examine  his  couditiuu. 

« 

FINANCE 

In  thesecluel  of  this  oormpt  administration,  this  constant  building  of  temples, 
and  this  profusion  of  costly  ceremonials,  the  .shogun's  Government  found  itself 
seriously  embfirrassed  for  money.  leyasu  had  always  made  frugality  and 
eecmomy  his  It  ruling  pri?K'iples.  He  had  escaped  the  heavy  outlays  to  which  hi:j 
feiiuw  barous  were  eumiemaed  in  connexion  with  the  Korean  campaign,  aince 
bis  share  in  the  affair  did  not  extend  beyond  eoUecting  a  force  in  the  province 
of  Hisen.  Throughout  bis  life  he  devoted  much  attention  to  amassing  a  reserve 
fund,  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  resigned  the  shfigunate  to  bis  son,  be  left  150,000 
gold  dban  (one  and  a  ball  million  ryd),  and  nearly  two  million  ounces  (troy) 
of  silver  in  the  treasury.  Further,  during  his  retirement  at  Sumpu,  he  saved 
a  sum  of  one  million  run.  The  same  economy  was  practised  by  the  second 
shogun,  although  he  was  impelled  to  spend  large  sums  in  connexion  with  his 
daughter's  promotion  to  i>e  tiu;  Emperor's  consort,  as  well  as  on  the  repairs  of 
Yedo  Castle  and  on  his  several  progresses  to  Kyoto.  On  the  occasion  of  these 
progresses,  Hidetada  is  said  to  have  distributed  a  total  of  4^17,400  ryo  of  gold 
and  182,000  f}fi  of  silver  among  tbe  barona  throughout  the  empire.  The  third 
ehdgun,  Iemitsu»  was  open  handed.  We  find  him  making  frequent  donations 
of  dOOO  kwamvte  of  silver  to  the  citizens  of  Kyoto  and  Yedo;  constructing  the 
inner  castle  at  Yetlo  twice;  building  a  huge  warship;  entertaining  the  Kf^renn 
ambassadors  with  much  pomp;  disbursing  400,000  ryo  on  account  of  the  tSluma- 
bara  insurrpction,  and  devoting  a  million  n/o  to  the  construction  and  embellish- 
ment of  liie  mausolea  at  iS'ikko.  jS'evertheless,  on  the  whole  lemitsu  must  be 
regarded  as  an  eoonomiaal  ruler. 

As  for  bia  suoeessor^  letsuna,  he  had  to  deal  with  several  calamitous  oc« 
currences.  After  the  great  fire  in  Yedo,  he  contributed  160,000  ryo  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers;  he  rebuilt  Yedo  Castle,  and  he  reeonstrueted  the  Imperial 
palace  of  Kyoto  twice.  In  the  Empo  era  (1673-1680),  the  coimtry  was  visited 
by  repeated  famiiip?,  which  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  yield  of  the  taxes  and 
calling  for  large  measun-s  of  relief.  In  these  circumstance>^  a  proposal  was 
formally  submitted  recommending  the  debasement  of  the  gold  coinage,  but 
it  failed  to  obtain  official  consent.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  year  1659, 
tbe  trsaaury  was  reduced  to  asbas,  and  a  quantity  of  gold  coin  jDontained  theieia 
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was  melted.  With  thte  tMillion  a  number  of  gold  pkiees  notiateiMM-foi  orSinat^r 
circulation  were  ca^,  and  stamped  up<m  tbem  were  the  wordd,  ^To  be  md 
only  in  cases  of  national  emergeacy/'  The  metal  thus  reserved  is  said  to  have 
amoiintid  to  160,000  ry9.'  The  register  shows  that  when  the  fifth  shdgun 

succiHKh'd  to  iTowor,  thore  were  3,8'^0<000  gold  ryd  in  the  treasury.     But  thb 
enormous  sum  did  not  long  survive  the  extra i^npanco  of  Tsunayoshi. 

After  the  assassination  of  Hotta  Masaioshi,  the  administrative  power  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Yanagisawa  Yoshiyasu,  and  the  exampie  set  by  him 
for  those  mider  his  guidance,  and  by  hie  master,  the  Bkdgun,  soon  found  foUowefS 
among  all  olasees  of  the  people.  As  an  instanoe  of  Indicrotts  luxuiy  it^  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  timbers  intended  fat  the  repair  of  the  castle  in  Yedo  were 
wrapped  in  wadded  quilts  when  transported  to  the  city  from  the  forest.  Finally, 
the  treasury  became  so  empty  that,  when  the  shdgun  dcsirod  to  repair  to  the 
matisoloa  at  Nikkr>,  which  would  have  involved  a  jouniov  of  ten  (\i\ya  at  the 
most,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea,  as  the  officials  of  the  treasury 
declared  themselves  unable  to  find  the  necessary  funds.  That  sum  wixs  calculat- 
ed at  100,000  ryo,  or  about  as  many  pounds  sterling,  which  fact  is  alone  sufficient 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extravagance  practised  in  everythmg  connected  with 
the  Government. 

The  immediate  oUtoome  of  this  incident  was  the  summoning  of  a  council  to 
discuss  the  financial  situation,  and  after  much  thought  the  suggestion  of  Hagi- 

wara  Shigehide,  chief  of  the  Treasury,  was  acre])ted,  namely,  wholesale  debase- 
ment of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins.  The  old  pieces,  distint^uished  as 
** Keicho  coins,"  that  being  tlie  name  of  tlie  year  period  (1596-1611 1  u  hen  tliry 
were  minted,  were  replaced  by  greatly  inferior  "Genroku  coins"  UGh8  17U3), 
with  the  natural  results — app^eeiation  of  commodities  and  much  foiiging  of 
counterfeit  coins. ;  Prraently  the  Government  is  found  levying  a  tax  npon 
27,200  sake  brewers  within  the  Kwanto,  and,  in  1703,  fresh  expedients  becamn 
neeesBary  to  meet  outlays  ineurrcd  owing  to  a  great  earthquake  and  conflagration 
which  destroyed  a  Iarp;e  part  of  Yedo  Castle  and  of  the  daimyd'a  mansions. 
FurtlHT  debasement  of  the  currmry  was  resorted  to.  the  new  coins  being  dis- 
tingtnsbed  by  the  term  "  Hoei,"  after  the  name  of  the  ycar-|>enod  when  they  were 
minted. 

•  About  this  time  several  of  the  feudatories  fotmd  themselves  in  suoh  stiaita 
that  they  began  to  issue  paper  currency  within  their  donunioos,  and  this 
practice  having  been  interdicted  by  the  BakufUf  tUe  daimiyd  fell  back  upon  the 
expedient  of  levying  forced  loans-  from  wealthy  merchants  in  Osaka.  Mean* 

while,  the  crime  of  forjiery  brramo  so  prevalent  that,  in  the  interval  between 
1088  and  171.'),  no  less  than  541  counterfeiters  were  crucified  within  the  districts 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Bfik'ifa,  The  feudatory  of  Satsuma  is  crecHted 
with  having  justly  remarked  that  the  victims  of  this  cruel  fate  suffered  for  their 
social  status  rather  than  for  their  offence  against  the  law,  the  real  counterfeiters 
being  Yanagisawa  and  Hai^wara,  who  were  engaged  oontinuously  in  utttting 
debased  coins. 

It  must  be  admitted  in  behalf  of  the  financiers  of  that  era  that  their  difficulties 

were  much  aeeentilated  by  natural  calamities.  The  destructive  earthquake  of 
1703  was  followed,  in  1707,  by  an  eruption  of  Fuji,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Mu^^ashi,  Sagami,  a^id  Suru^;a,  ponsidernblc  districts  were 
burieti  in  ashes  to  the  d*  ])th  of  ten  feet,  so  that  tliree  years  and  a  heavy  expeiidi- 
ture  of  money  were  re<|uired  to  restore  normal  conditions.  Thenceforth  the 
State  of  the  Bdhufivt  treasmy  went  from  bad  to  wome.  Ones  agun  Hagiwaca 
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S^iigehide  had  recourse  to  adulteration  of  the  coinage. :  Thi^  time  he  tampered 
mainly  with-the  coppjor  tokens,  b^ut  to  the  unwieldy  and  impujr^icbariM^ 
of  these  coins,  ^ly  great  diffifliilty  was  eivierienoed  in  puttizig  them  into  dnsulft- 
tion,  and  the  Bakufu  finsaoiers  inally  were  pbligiBd  to  Sail  bade,  upon  tbe  reserve 
of  ^Id  kept  in  the  treasury  for  special  contingencies.  There  can  be  no  doubtf 
that  Japan's  foreign  trade  contributed  materially  to  her  finanoial  .embairaas- 
mentj  but  this  subiject  will  be  aubeequent^  dealt  with. 

.  TSUNAYOSHI'S '  ^AVOURiTE 

When  Taunayofhi  be^ftme  M(fm,  Y«]^mia»wa.;Yo0hiyasa  oomqilecl  tlio 
position  of  a  low-dass  squire  in  the  s^guisfsiiou8eb<4d  aii4  wai^  in  receipt  of  & 

salary  of  three  huiuirod  Aolftt  yearly,  ^Four  years  later,  he  received  the  title  o^ 
Dewa  no  Kami  and  his  revenue  was  increased  to  100,000  kokii.  Finally,  in  1703, 
be  wns  appointed  daimyo  of  Kai  province  and  came  into  the  enjoymtmt  of  a  totat 
income  of  150,000  koku.  This  wa^s  the  more  nunarkal)le  iiKusrauch  as,  owing  to 
the  strategical  importance  of  Kai,  it  had  been  reserved  as  a  fief  for  one  of  the 
Tokugawa  family,  and  its  bestowal  on  a  complete  outsider  was  equivalent  to  tiie 
ildmissian  of  the  lajtt^  into  the  Tokugawa  «irde. ,  I^bis  remarkable  promotion 
in  rank  and  Ineonie  shows  how  completely  the  i^nSgum  had  ,&l|ep. under  the 
influence  of  his  favourite,  Yoshiyasu,  who  exhibited  wonderful  skill  in  appealing 
at  once  to  the  passions  and  to  the  intellect  of  his  master.  Some  histonans  of 
the  time  relate  that  the  shog^tn*s  infatuation  b"tr:\yi!d  him  into  promising  to 
raise  Yoshiyasu 's  revenue  to  a  million  koku,  ami  to  nominate  as  successor  to 
the  shogunato  a  son  borne  by  Yoshiyasu 's  wife  to  Tsunayoshi;  but  according 
to  tradition,  these  cro\Mimg  extravagances  were  averted  on  the  very  niglit  pre-, 
ceding  the  day  pf  their  intended  consummation,  the  ahofun  being  stabbed  , to 
death  by  his  wife,  who  immediately  committed  suicide.  This  tale,  however, 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  invention  with  no  stronger  foundation  than  the  fact 
that  Tsunayoshi 's  death  took  place  very  suddjBoly  at  a  highly  critical  time. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  many  of  the  oxcess(»s  and  administrative  blunders 
committed  by  the  tifth  Tokugawa  Mgun  were  due  to  the  pernicious  influence 
of  Yanagisawa  Ygghiyasu. 

DSCUNE  OF  THE  SAMVRAJ  SPIRIT 

The  fiS  dance  was  among  the  indolgenees  which  Tsatt^yoshi  affected  sod 
among  the  aocompliahments  in  which  he  himself  excelled.  He  took  into  his 
service  a  number  of  skilled  dancers  of  the  no,  and  treated  them  as  hereditary 

vassals,  pnttinp;  aside  the  chamber  of  the  Paulownia  for  their  use.  These  per- 
forin'  -  •.  M-iiJiteviT  tiieir  origin,  received  the  treatment  of  samuraif  and  their 
dainty  posturine:  in  the  dance  became  a  model  for  the  lords  of  the  Bakufu  Court, 
so  that  the  simple  demeanour  of  military  canons  was  replaced  by  a  iiiincing 
and  mefettiek)UB  mien.  Another  favourite  dance  in  Yedo  Castle  was  the  Juryu. 
A  book  of  the  period  deeorilMs  th^  latter  performan<je  in  these  terms:  .  "Sixteen 
youtiis  made  their  appearance;  they  all  wore  wide^sleeved  robes  and  purple 
figured  silk  with  embroidery  of  oak  leaves  in  gold  and  silver  tbr.  i  Is.  They 
carried  two  swords  with  gold  mountings  and  scarlet  tassels,  so  that  when  they 
danced  in  harmony  with  the  f]Mt<>s  and  drums  the  spectacle- presented  was  one 
of  dazzling  brilliancy."  Thenceforth  this  ^'Gcnroku  dance,"  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  obtained  wide  vogue.   The  s^me  is  true  of  the  jorurif  which  is  one  of  the 
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most  emotional  forms  of  chant.  Hitherto  the  samisen  had  been  regarded  as 
a  vulgar  instrmnent,  and  its  use  had  never  received  the  sanction  of  aristocratic 
circles.  But  it  now  came  into  favour  with  all  classes  of  women  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  and  the  singing  of  the  joruri  was  counted  a  far  more  important 
accomplishment  than  any  kind  of  domestic  education. 

Such  an  appeal  to  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature  could  not  fail  to  under- 
mine the  stoicism  of  the  samurai  and  the  morality  of  society  in  general.  The 
practice  of  the  military  arts  went  out  of  fashion,  and  it  became  an  object  with 
the  bushi  not  only  to  have  his  sword  highly  ornamented,  but  also  to  adapt  its 
dimensions  to  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  thus  sacrificing  utility  to  elegance. 
In  short,  the  Genroku  era  (1688-1703)  was  essentially  a  time  of  luxury  and 
extravagance,  its  literature  abounding  in  theatrical  plaj's,  songs,  verses,  and 
joruri,  and  its  ideals  involving  the  sacrifice  of  the  noble  to  the  elegant.  Men 
were  promoted  in  rank  not  merely  because  they  could  dance  gracefully,  but  also 
because  they  made  themselves  conspicuous  for  kindness  to  dogs,  in  obedience 
to  the  shogun '« foible,  and  as  many  of  these  men  had  not  learned  to  ride  on  horse- 
back they  petitioned  for  permission  to  use  palanquins.  This  marked  a  signal 
departure  from  the  severe  rules  of  former  days.  Street  palanquins  {machi- 
kago)  ultimately  came  into  use  by  all  who  could  afford  the  luxury.  In  short,  the 
ancient  order  of  educational  precedence  was  reversed,  and  polite  accomplish- 
ments took  the  place  of  military  science. 

THE  AKO  vendetta 

Nevertheless,  this  degenerate  era  produced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  acts 
of  self-sacrificing  loyalty  that  stand  to  the  credit  of  Japanese  samurai.  On  the 
7th  of  February,  1703,  forty-seven  bushi,  under  the  leadership  of  Oishi  Yoshio, 
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forced  tb^  way  into  the  mansion  of  Kira  Yoshihide;  killed  him  in  order  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  feudal  chief,  Aeano  Nftgaiioii,  daimy^  of  AkO;  and 
then  Burrendered  themselves  to  iustieek  Under  the  title  of  The  Fcrt^^mnen 
Roniw,  this  story  has  beea  told  in  history,  on  the  stage,  and  in  all  forms  «l 
literature,  so  that  its  details  ne(d  not  be  repeated  here.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that, 
imder  great  provocation,  the  Ak6  feudatory  drew  his  sword  in  the  precincts 
of  Yedo  Castle  and  out  do^^^l  Kira  Yoshihide,  for  which  brenoh  of  ronrt  etiquette' 
rather  than  for  the  <li  od  of  violence,  the  Ako  baron  was  condemned  to  commit 
suicide  and  his  estates  were  confiscnted.  Thereupon,  forty-seven  of  his  principal 
vassals  pledged  themselv^  to  wreak  vengeance,  and,  after  nearly  two  years  of 
planning  and  watching,  they  finally  succeeded  in  achieving  their  purpose. 
Degenmte  as  was  the  spirit  of  the  time,  this  bold  deed  aroused  imhreisal. 
admiration.  The  vendetta  was  not  illegal  In  Japan.  It  had  been  ptvetised' 
from  medieval  times  and  often  with  direct  sanction  of  the  authorities.  But  in 
no  oircumstanees  was  it  officially  permissible  within  the  citi^  of  Kyoto,  Yedo, 
Osaka,  and  Sumpu,  or  in  the  \ncinity  of  the  .shogun'ti  shrines.  Tlie  forty-seven 
roniufi  had  therefore  committed  a  capital  crime.  Yet  they  had  only  obeyed 
the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  and  the  shogun  therefore  endeavourrd  to  save  their 
lives.  More  than  a  year  was  spent  discussing  the  issue,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
Taunayoshi  appealed  to  the  prince-abbot  of  Ueno  in  order  to  secure  his  inter- 
vention in  the  cause  of  lenienoy.  The  day  was  ultimately  carried  by  the 
advocates  of  stem  justiee,  and  the  forty-«0ven  rAvtiu  wwe  otdered  to  commit 
suicide. 

They  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  One  of  them,  Terasaka  Boohiemon  by 
name,  had  been  sent  to  carry  the  news  to  AkO  immediately  after  the  perpetration 
of  the  deed  of  vengeance.  He  returned  when  his  comrades  were  eondemned 
and  jrave  himiself  up  to  the  authorities,  but  they  dechned  to  punish  him  on  the 
ground  that  the  case  had  already  be^n  disposed  of.  The  emuient  Confucian 
scholar,  Hayashi  Nobuatsu,  petitioned  for  the  pardon  of  the  rdnim,  and  the 
scarcely  less  celebrated  Muro  Kyils5  compiled  a  book  describing  the  incident; 
but,  for  some  reason  never  fully  esplained,  the  neieworthy  scholar,  Og>'a 
Sorai,  took  the  opposite  side.  One  act  of  the  authoritns  is  ekxpient  a3  to  tke 
sentiment  prevaihng  at  the  time.  They  condemned  Yoshihide 's  son,  Yoshikata, 
to  be  depiived  of  his  ancestral  domain  for  not  having  died  in  company  with' 
his  father.  As  for  the  feeling  of  the  nation  at  larpe,  it  was  abundantly  mani- 
fested by  many  of  the  great  feudatories,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  conferring 
offices  and  revenues  on  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  "  Forty-eevea.*' 

,  YAMAQA8OK0 

The  affair  of  the  forty-seven  iMiw  helped  to  bring  into  eminence  the  name 
of  Yamaga  SokO,  a  firm  believer  in  Confocianism  and  an  ardent  foQower  of 

military  science.  Amid  an  environment  of  unfavourable  conditions  SokO- 
preached  the  cult  of  hushidd,  and  was  the  first  to  embody  that  philosophy  in  a 
written  system.  His  books  —  the  Shi-do  {Wiui  of  the  Warrior)  and  Bukyd 
Shdgdku  (Mihtary  Prfftfer) — contain  minute  instructions  as  to  the  prrirtire 
and  the  morale  of  tlie  samurai.  Soko  rejected  the  Chutsz interpretation,  then  in 
vogue,  of  the  Chinese  clM^ira,  and  insisted  on  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
sages,  so  that  he  found  himself  out  of  touch  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the 
time.  Thus,  foiling  under  the  displeasure  of  the  BtJcuf^t  be  was 'charged  with 
propagating  heterodox  views  and  was  sent  to  AkSi  to  be  kept  m  custody  by  ^Qg[^ 
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Aaano  Naganori,  who  treated  him'  throughout  with  oouHesy  and  respect.  In 
mtum,  S6k6  devoted  his  whole  energy  during  ^kOHtifeii  yearn  to  the  edueatkm 
of  the  AkO  yaflBab,  and  the  most  promiiieitf;  i)f  4hd  Wiftitj^'^v^  fiOniitB  wae 
alaoiiif  his  pupils,  - 

THE  SIXTH  SH6oUA%  IENOBU 

Tsunayoshi  di('<l  of  smnll-pox  in  1709,  after  n.  brirf  illnoss.  He  had  no  son, 
and  live  years  previoiujiy,  his  nephew  Icnolui  uhiid  son  of  his  dccoastnl  older 
brother,  Tsunashige)  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  shoguuate.  Having  been 
born  in  1662,  lenobu  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
office  tit  M(iun, .  His  first  act  wIbs  to.  aboliflh  Tsqnsryoafai 's  legislation  lor  the 
protection  df  animals.  He  is  said  to  have  offered  tha  following  explanation  at- 
the  tomb  of  the  deceased  skogun:  "You  desired  to  protect  living  animals  and 
stnetiy  interdicted  the  slaughter  of  any  such.  You  willed  that  even  after 
your  death  the  prohibition  should  be  observed.  But  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  beings  are  suffering  from  the  operation  of  your  law.  To  repeal  it  is  the 
only  way.ol  bringing  peace  to  the  nation^" .    .  ! 

ARAI  HAKUSEKI 

•  lenofau  gave  evidence  of  has  sagacity  by  dismiwing  Yanagiaawa:  Yosh>yasa» 
the  oofnipt  faTOutite  of'the  late  shbgun;  by  appointing  in  his  stead' Manabo 
Norifusa  to  the  office  of  personal  assistant  (aoba  ydnin),  and  by  reposing  fuU 
confidence  in  Arai  Haku^eki.   This  last  is  recognised  by  posterity  as  the  most 

dist  in  finished  amoncr  Japanese  Confucianists.  He  studied  tl-.e  literature  of  both 
the  iaiiii;  and  the  Sunti;  dynasties,  and  he  laboured  to  aj)piy  the  precepts  of 
Choi  esse  phiiu>n})li3  to  the  practical  needs  of  his  own  country.  Moreover,  he 
devoted  exceptional  attention  to  the  conditions  cxis;ting  in  Occidental  Stales, 
and  be  embodied  his  thoughts  and  researches  on  the  latteir  subject  in  a  book 
caUed  iSotnm  Igen,  the  firsi  treatise  of  its  kind  published  Sn  Japan. 
I  'A'practical  ilhisteatioB;  of  his  knowledge  was  fumiehed 

in  conn^Don.  with 

the  reception  of  Korean  -envoys.  It  had  been  customary  to  'convey  to  those 
officials  an  imposing  conception  of  Japanese  magnificence  by  treating  them  vnth 
lavish  hospitality.  Hakuseki  was  able  to  detect  that  the  conduct  of  the  en- 
voys violated  in  many  respects  the  rules  of  Cliiueae  eti(iuette,  and  ha^Hng 
obtained  the  shognn's  nomination  to  receive  the  envoy,  Cho,  lie  con\'inced  the 
latter  that  there  must  l)e  no  more  neglect  of  due  fomiaUties.  He  then  menuji  ial-. 
ized  the  shogun  in  the  sense  that  these  Korean  ambassadors  were  merely  Chinese 
spies,  and  that  instead  of  receiving  a  lavish  welcome,  they  should  be  required 
to  limit  th^  journey  to  the  island  of  Tsushima,  where  only  a  very  restricted 
ooBcnoniid  should  be  performed  in  their  honour.  This  shtewd,  though  somewhat 
conservative,  suggestion  eUcitcd  general  approval,  but  was  not  canned  lAto 
efiitotr  uatiL  Uie  time  of  the  eleventh  sAogim.  - 

'  ■  ADJ0StM£NT  OF  THK  kNAKCfiS 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  fifth  shogun  bequeathed  to  his  successor  a 
muuh  embarrassed  treasury,  la  this  realm,  also,  the  advice  of  Arai  Hakuseki 
pMvAd  invfdUable.  .  In  1^  >volume  of>>reminisQaioe8  these  iis  an  mtereating 
sttitinieiit  c«iiae«Bted'  with-  finance.  It  .qu6teB  sHsgiwaia'  Shigahide,  oommis* 
sioherQl'  the  Treasury,  as  sagdhg  thttk  the.  sMfftta'tsstate  at  that  time 
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four  million  hoku  anaiiallyv  ia  addltioii  to  whkli  there  acaroed  from  760,000  fyO 

to  770,000  ryo  in  money,  representing  the  proceeds  of  dues  and  t;ixes.  In  this 
latter  sum  was  included  40,000  ryo,  customs  duties  collected  at  Nagasaki,  and 
6000  ryo  yielded  by  a  tax  on  sake.  The  same  report  mentions  that  a  sum  of  1 00,- 
000  ryo  had  bt'cn  expended  in  clearing  away  the  volcanic  ashes  wiiieh  fell  in  the 
three  provinces  of  ^lusashi,  Su^mi,  and  Suruga  after  the  great  eruption  of  Fuji- 
flam.  Aiai  Hakuseki  was  able  to  prove  the  erroneous  character  of  this  report,  but 
Ida  demonstration  did  not  impugn  any  of  the  above  figures.  Incidentally  it  is 
mentioned  in  Arai's  comments  that 
700,000  ryo  were  allotted  for  build- 
ing an  addition  to  Yedo  Castle, 
and  200,000  ryo  for  the  construction 
of  the  deceased  shogun's  mauso- 
leum, out  of  which  total  Hakuseki 
explicitly  charges  the  officials,  high 
aad  low  alike,  with  direrting  large 
801110  Ho  their  own  pockets  in  eol- 
hisioD  with  the  contractors  and 
tradesmen  employed  on  the  works. 

Another  interesting  investiga- 
tion made  by  Arai  Hakuseki  is  in 
connexion  with  the  country's  for- 
eign trade.  He  showed  tliat  the 
amomit  of  coins  exported  from 
Naganki  akne,  during  one  year, 
totalled  6,192,800  ryo  of  gold; 
1,122,687  kwamme  of  silver  and 
228,000,000  kin  of  copper  *  He 
alleged  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  large  outflow  of  specie  produced 
nothing  except  luxuries  with  which     -  ,  . 

the  naticHi  ooUld  veiy  well  dispense,  and  he  thertfdre  advised  that  the  foreign 
trade  <if  Nagasaki  atould  be  limited  to iJiirteen  Chinese  junks'and  two  Dutch 
vessels  Bmuui%,  while  string^  meaaureii  should  be  adopted  to  jpiteveat  stnu^ 
gling. 

The  ordinance  based  iqx>n  this  advice  consisted  of  two  hundred  articles, 
and  is  kno\Mi  in  history  as  the  "  New*  Nagasaki  Trade  Rules  of  the  Shotoku 
Era"  (1711-1715).  One  portion  of  tlie  document  ran  as  follows:  "During 
the  Jokyo  era  (1684-1687),  the  trade  with  Chimsc  merchants  was  limited  to 
6000  kuamme  of  silver,  and  that  with  Dutch  traders  to  50,000  ryo  of  gold,  while 
the  number  of  Chinese  iressels  waa  not  allowed  to  exceed  seventy  per  annum. 
After  a  few  yeai^,  bowever,  copper  coins  came  into  use  as  media  of  exchange  in 
addition  to  silver,  and  moreover  there  was  much  smuggling  o!  foreign  gpods. 
Thus,  it  resulted  that  gold,  silver,  and  copper  flowed  out  of  the  country  in  great 
quantities.  Comparing  the  aggrc)K;ato  thus  exported  during  the  107  y<\ars  since 
the  Keicho  era  with  the  anioinit  coined  in  Japan  during  the  same  interval,  it  is 
found  that  one-quarter  of  the  gold  coins  and  three-^iuarters  of  th(>  silver  left  the 
country.  If  that  state  of  affairs  continue,  it  is  obvious  tliat  after  a  hundred 
years  from  the  present  time  one-half  of  the  empire 's  gold  will  be  carried  away  and 
tber^  will  be.iio  sUv^  at  all  left.  As  for  copper,  the  sum  remaining  in  the  coun- 
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try  IB  insufficient,  not  only  for  purposes  df  trade  but  aUo  for  the  needn  of  eveiy- 
cbiy  life.  It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  natkm  'a  treasure  should  thus  be  squan- 
dered upon  foreign  luxuries.  The  amount  of  currency  needed  at  liome  and  the 
amount  produced  by  the  mines  should  be  investigated  so  as  to  obtain  a  basis  for" 
limitinfctho  foreign  trade  at  tho  open  ports  of  Nagjisaki, Tsushima, and  Rnt'sunia, 
and  for  tixiug  the  maximum  number  of  foreign  vessels  visiting  those  places." 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  HAGIWARA  SHIGEIIIDE 

In  connexion  with  Arai  Hakuscki 's  impeachment  of  the  Treasury  commis- 
sioner, Hagiwara  Shigeliidc,  it  was  insisted  that  an  auditor's  office  must  be 
re-established,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  yield  of  rice  from  the  shogun's 
estates  had  fallen  to  28.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  j)roduce  instead  of  being  fort}'  per 
cent.,  as  fixed  by  law.  Nevertheless,  the  condition  of  the  iurmers  was  by  no 
means  improved,  and  the  inevitable  inference  was  that  the  differenoa  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  local  officials.  SimUaiiy,  enormoui  eKponses  were  incurred  for 
the  repair  of  riv(  r  banks  without  any  correi^nding  diminution  ol  floods,  and. 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bags  of  rice  went  nominally  to  the  bottom  of  this  aea 
without  ever  having  been  shipp<*d.  During  the  year  that  followed  the  recon- 
struction of  the  auditor's  office,  the  yield  of  the  estates  ircro^ised  by  433,40(J  ba^^ 
of  rice,  and  the  cost  of  riparian  works  decreased  by  38,000  ryu  of  gold,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  item  of  shipwrecked  cereals  disappeared  almost  completely 
from  the  ledgers.  In  consequence  of  these  charges,  the  commissioner,  Shigehide, 
was  dismissed.  History  says  that  although  hia  regular  salaiy  waa  cnly  8000  AoJbu 
annually,  he  embezzled  260,000  ryd  of  gold  by  laAs  debasement  of  the  aaneuBy, 
and  that  ultimately  he  starved  himself  to  death  in  token  of  repentance. 

Icnobu  and  his  able  adviser,  Hakuseki,  desired  to  restore  the  currency  to  the 
system  pursued  in  the  Keicho  era  (1596-1614),  but  their  purpose  was  thwarted 
by  insuflRciency  of  the  precious  metals.  They  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
improving  the  quality  of  the  coins  while  decreasing  their  weight  by  one  half. 
These  new  tokens  were  called  kenji-kin,  as  they  bore  on  the  rcvcise  the  ideograph 
hen,  signifying  ' '  great  origiBaL''  Tfaa  iaaue  ot  t)ie  new  ooina  took  placa  ini^ 
year  1710,  and  at  theraaine  time  the  da^yS  were  strietiy  foilfiddea  to  issue  picker 
currency,  whi^h  veto  also  was.  imposed  at  the-auggesdon  of  .Arai  JSaknaeki* 

The  seventh  Tokugawa  shdgnn,  letsugu,  son  of  his  predecessor,!  lenobu,  waa 
bom  in  1709,  succeeded  to  the  shogunate  in  April,  1713,  and  died  in  17l6.  Hia 
father,  lenobu,  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1712,  so  that  there  was  an  interval 
of  five  months  betweoi  the  ch  inise  of  the  sixth  .shOrjun  and  the  accession  of  the 

seven! li.  Of  rourse,  a  child  of  four  years  who  lield  the  ofTiro  of  shogun  fur  the 
brief  period  of  three  years  could  not  take  any  part  in  the  administration  or  have 
any  voire  in  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  officials.  Thus,  Arai  Hakuscki 'a 
tenure  of  office  depended  upon  his  relations  with  the  other  miiiisters,  and  as  all 
of  these  did  not  approve  his  drastic  reforms,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  but  ^laftabe 
Korifusa  remained  in  office. 

THE  EIGHTH  SHOOUN,  YOSHIMUNE 

By  the  death  of  letsugu,  in  171G,  the  Ilidetada  line  of  the  Tokugawa  family 
became  extinct,  and  a  successor  to  the  shOgunate  had  to  be  sought  from  the^ 
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Tokugawa  of  Kii  province  in  the  person  of  Yoshimune,  grandson  of  Yorinobu 
and  great-grandson  of  leyasu.  Born  in  1G77,  Yoshimune,  the  eighth  Tokugawa 
shoguTiy  succeeded  to  office  in  1716,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  The  son  of  a  concu- 
bine, he  had  been  obliged  to  subsist  on  the  proceeds  of  a  very  small  estate,  and 
he  therefore  well  understood  the  uses  of  economy  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 
His  habits  were  simple  and  plain,  and  he  attached  as  much  importance  as  leyasu 
himself  had  done  to  military  arts  and  literary  pursuits.  It  had  become  a  custom 
on  the  occasion  of  each  fshogun's  succession  to  issue  a  decree  confirming,  expand- 
ing, or  altering  the  systems  of  the  previous  potentate.    Yoshimune 's  first  decree 


placed  special  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  adminis- 
trative functions  and  the  eschewing  of  extravagance.  Always  he  made  it  his 
unflagging  aim  to  restore  the  martial  spirit  which  had  begun  to  fade  from  the 
samurai's  bosom,  and  in  the  forefront  of  important  reforms  he  placed  frugality. 
The  Bakufu  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  modelling  their  systems  and  their  proce- 
dure after  Kyoto  examples.  In  fact,  they  aimed  at  converting  Yedo  into  a  repli- 
ca of  the  Imperial  capital.  This,  Yoshimune  recijgnizod  as  disadvantageous  to 
the  Bakufu  themselves  and  an  obstacle  to  the  resuscitati(m  of  bushidd.  There- 
fore, he  set  himself  to  restore  all  the  manners  and  customs  of  former  days,  and 
it  became  his  habit  to  preface  decrees  and  ordinances  with  the  phrase  "  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  methods,  fixed  by  Gongen"  (leyasu).  His  idea  was  that  only  the 
decadence  of  bushidd  could  result  from  imitating  the  habits  of  the  Imperial  Court  , 
and  as  Manabe  Norifusa  did  not  endorse  that  view  with  sufficient  zeal,  {hiishogun 
relieved  him  of  his  office  of  minister  of  the  Treasury. 

One  of  Yoshimune 's  measures  was  to  remodel  the  female  department  of  the 
palace  on  the  lines  of  simplicity  and  economy.  All  the  ladies-in-waiting  were 
reciuired  to  furnish  a  written  oath  against  extravagance  and  irregular  conduct  of 
every  kind,  and  in  the  sixth  year  after  his  accession  the  shogun  ordered  that  a 
list  should  be  furnished  setting  forth  the  names  and  ages  of  such  of  these  ladies 
as  were  conspicuously  beautiful.  Fifty  were  deemed  worthy  of  inscription,  and 
quite  a  tremor  of  joyful  excitement  was  caused,  the  measure  being  regarded  as 
prefacing  the  shdgun's  choice  of  consorts.    But  Yoshimune 's  purpose  was  very 
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different.  He  discharged  all  these  fair-faced  ladies  and  kept  only  the  ill-favoured 
ones,  his  assigned  reason  being  that  as  ugly  females  find  a  difficulty  in  getting 
husbands,  it  would  be  only  charitable  to  retain  their  services. 

He  revived  the  sport  of  hawking,  after  the  manner  of  leyasu,  for  he  counted 
it  particularly  suitable  to  soldiers;  and  he  pursued  the  pastime  so  ardently  that 
men  gave  him  the  nameof  the  Taka-shogun  (Falcon  shdgun).  Healso  inaugurated 
a  new  game  called  uma-gari  (horse-hunting) ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  required 
the  samurai  to  practise  swimming  in  the  sea.  By  way  of  giving  point  to  his 
ordinances  inculcating  frugality,  he  himself  made  a  habit  of  wearing  cotton 
garments  in  winter  and  hempen  in  summer  —  a  custom  habitually  practised  by 
the  lower  orders  only.  The  very  detailed  nature  of  his  economical  measures  is 
illustrated  by  an  incident  which  has  independent  interest.  Observing  that  the 
fences  erected  on  the  scarp  of  Yedo  Castle  were  virtually  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  defence  and  very  costly  to  keep  in  repair,  he  caused  them  all  to  be 
pulled  down  and  replaced  by  pine  trees.  This  happened  in  1721,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  battlements  of  this  great  castle  were  soon  overhung  by  noble  trees, 
which  softened  and  beautified  the  military  aspect  of  the  colossal  fortress.  To 
the  same  shdgun  Yedo  owes  the  cherry  and  plum  groves  of  Asuka-yama,  of  the 
Sumida-gawa,  and  of  Koganei.  The  saplings  of  these  trees  were  taken  from  the 
Fukiage  park,  which  remains  to-day  one  of  the  most  attractive  landscape  gardens 
in  the  world. 

OTHER  MEASURES  *   •  * 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  accurate  information  about  the  condition  of  the 
people,  Yoshimune  appointed  officials  who  went  by  the  name  of  niwa-ban  (garden 
watchmen) .  They  moved  about  among  the  lower  orders  and  reported  everything 
constituting  knowledge  useful  for  administrative  purposes.  Moreover,  to 
facilitate  the  ends  of  justice,  the  shdgun  revived  the  ancient  device  of  petition- 
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boxes  (meptmtrbako),  which  were  suspended  in  front  of  the  courUnoiifletia  ovder 
that  men  might  lod{?e  there  a  written  statement  of  all  complaints.  It  was  by 
Yof^himune,  also,  that  tlie  celebrated  Ooka  Tadasuke,  the  "Solomon  of  Japan," 
was  invited  from  Yamada  and  api)ointed  ehi(»f  justice  in  Yedo.  The  judgmentis 
delivered  by  him  in  tiuit  capacity  will  be  fuinuus  an  long  i\h  Japan  exists.  It  has 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  progressive  spirit  awakened  by  Yoshimune's 
administlratioD  WM  not  without  untoward  results.  EictreiiilBto  fell  into  the  error 
of  believiDg  that  everythuig' pertaining  to  the  eanona  of  the  intoiediate  past  miist 
be  abandoned,  and  they  carried  this  eoiicf  pt  ion  into  the  realm  of  foreign  trade,  80 
that  the  restrietkma  impoaed  in  the  Shkoku  era  (1711-1715)  were  neglected. 
It  became  necessary  to  isRie  a  special  decree  ordering  the  enforcement  of  these 
regulations,  although,  as  will  present!  v  he  seen,  Yoshimune's4isp08itio<l'towardB 
the  civihzation  of  the  Occident  was  esi^entiaily  liberal.  ' 

CODES  OF  LAW  ' 

By  this  time  the  niiscarriagea  of  justice  liable  to  occur  when  the  law  is  ad- 
niinistered  with  regard  to  precedent  only  or  mainly,  began  to  be  plainly  observa- 
ble, and  the  skogun,  appreciating  the  necessity  for  \\Titten  codes,  appointed  a 
commission  to  collect  and  collate  the  laws  in  operation  from  ancient  tunes;  to 

embody  them  in  codes,  and  to  inustrnte  them  hy  precedents.  Matsudaira 
Norimura,  one  of  the  ministers  of  vSiatp,  was  Mjipointpd  chief  commissioner,  an<l 
there  resulted,  after  four  years  of  lalxHir,  tiie  first  gi  uuine  Japanese  code  iO.ihiuki 
Ojomoku).  This  body  of  laws  was  subsequently  revised  by  Matsudaira  Sadano- 
bu,  and  under  the  name  of  Osadame  Hyakkajo  ("Hundred  Articles  of  Law"), 
it  remained  long  in  practioe.- 

LlTEIUTUaB.  /  * 

Yoshimune  was  hot  behind  any  of  his  aneestors  in  appreciation  of  learning. 
In  1721,  when  his  administrative  reforms  were  still  in  their  infancy,  he  invited 
to  Yedo  Kinoshita  Tnr-isuke  (son  of  the  celebrated  Kinoshita  Jiiti:iti),  Muro 
Nawokiyo,  and  other  eminent  men  of  letters,  and  appointed  them  to  give  period- 
ical h'ctures.  Nawokiyo  wa^  named  "adviser  to  the  shognn,"  who  consulted 
him  al)out  admioibtrative  affairs,  just  as  Ami  Hakus(>ki  had  been  consulted  by 
lenobu.  In  fact,  it  was  by  the  advice  of  Arai  Hukuseki  that  isuwokiyo  (whose 
literary  name  was  KyCiso),  eolered-tlieservkeof  YaflhimQne.  C6ntoinpoi«aieouB 
with  these  liUiraiewrs  was  the  renowned  OgyQ  Sorai^  whose  profdund  knowledge 
of  finance  and  of  administrative  affairs  in  general  made  him  of  great  vahic  to  the 
Bakufu.  He  oompHed  a  book  called  SMm  (TaUsa  on  Govemmeni^- mhich  ixm- 
mediately  became  a  classic.  Special  favour  was  shown  to  the  renowmed  Con- 
fucianist,  Hnyashi  Nobuatsu.  He  and  his  son  were  asked  to  deliver  regular 
lecturrs  at  the  Shohei  College,  and  thoso  Iprtures  were  the  occasion  of  a  most 
inipoi  lant  imiovation,  namely,  the  admission  of  all  classes  of  Tieople,  whereas 
previously  the  audience  at  such  discourses  had  been  strictly  limited  to  military 

It  is  to  be  observed  that'inthedasrsof  Yoshimune's  shOgunate  thephflosophy 
of  Ohutss  (ShiMSii)  was  preferred  to  aH  others.  It  reeeived  the  official  ioiiminitfe- 
tUTt  the  philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-ming  (O  Y5-mei)  being  set  aside.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  selection  was  that  the  Hayashi  family  came  to  b6  regarded  aa  the 

sole  d(r'i)ositorics  of  true  Confiirianism.  Yo^himTme  hims<'lf,  however,  was  not 
disposed  to  set  any  dogn^ic  limits  to  the  usefulness  of  men  of  learning.  |Ie 
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assumed  an  absolutely  impartial  attitude  towards  all  schools;  adopting  the 
guud  wherever  it  wa^  fuund,  and  employing  talent  to  whatever  school  it  belonged. 
Thus  when  Kwsnno  ChokuyO  established  a  plao0of  edueation  &  Yedo,  and  Nakai 
fieisbi  did  tlte'same  in  Osaka,  liberal  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  Bukufu 
to  both  men.  Another  step  taken  by  the  Mgun  "Wtm  to  institute  a  search  for 
old  books  throughout  the  ooimtty,  and  to  eoUeot  manuscripts  which  had  been 
kept  in  various  families  for  generations.  By  causing  those  to  be  copied  or  print- 
ed, many  works  which  would  otherwise  have  been  destroyed  or  f(M:gotten  were 
preserved . 

It  is  notable  that  all  this  admirable  industry  had  one  untoward  result:  Japa- 
nese literature  came  into  vogue  in  the  Imperial  capital,  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  developmeni  of  a  theory  that  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  inconsistent  ivith 
the  administration  of  the  Bah/rfu,  The  f alVTeacliing  consequenoes  of  this  con- 
ception will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  chapter.  Here,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  truly  patriotic  of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns  himself  unwit^ 
tingly  sowed  the  seeds  of  disaffection  destined  to  prove  fatal  to  his  own  family. 


ADOPTION  OF  WESTEBN  LBABNING 

•  '  Yosbimunewaafondof  astionoaiy.  He  erected  a  telescope  in  the  observa- 
tory at  Kanda,  a  8un<<lial  in  the  palace  park,  and  a  rain-gauge  at  the  same  pLsMe. 
By  his  orders  a'mathematician  named  Nakane  Gcnkei  trandated  the  Cregorian 
calendar  into  Japanese,  and  Yoshimune,  convinced  of  the  superior  accuracy  of 

the  foreign  sj^stem,  would  have  substitutixi  it  for  the  Chinese  then  used  in  Japan, 
had  not  his  purpose  excited  such  opposition  that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  desist. 
It  wa.s  at  this  time  that  the  well-informed  Nishikawa  Masayasu  and  Shibukawa 
Noriyasu  were  appointed  Government  astronomers. 

Previously  the  only  sources  of  information  about  foreign  affairs  had  been  the 
jnasteis  of  this  Dutd»i^psi»  tii&Dutehr  merchants,  and  the  Japanese  interpreters 
tA  Nagaaaki  The  importation  of  books  from  the  Ooddeiit  hiaving  been  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  third  f^gun,  lemitsu,  Yoshimune  appreciated  the  disadvanta^ 
of  such  a  restriction,  and  being  convinced  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
8tud>'  of  foroisTTi  srif^nce  and  art,  he  rescinded  the  veto  except  in  the  case  of  hooks 
rclatmg  tu  (  iirii^tiamty.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  Japanese  students  were  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  j)roduct8  of  Western  intelligence.  In  1744,  Aoki 
Konyo  received  official  orders  to  proceed  to  Nagaiiaki  fur  tiic  purpose  of  seeking 
instruction  in  Dutch  from  Dutdi  teachens.  Shibukawa  and  Aoki  are  regamiod 
at'the  pfoneen  of  Ooddental  learning  in  Japan,  and,  in  the  year  1907,  poathu^ 
•iDOue  honours  were  oonferred  on  them  by  the  rogning  Emperor  of  their  oountty. 

THE  SASKIN  K6TAI 

Tf  has  already  been  stated  tbatrthe  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Bakufu  in 
Yoshimune *s  time  was  as  serious  as  it  hafl  hvvn  in  his  predecessor's  days.  More- 
over, in  1718,  the  country  was  swept  by  a  terrible  tornado,  and  in  1720  and  1721, 
conflagrationa  reduced  large  sections  of  Yedo  to  ashes.  Funds  to  succour  the 
•distressed  people  bong  imperatively  needed,  the  tiidgun  called  upon  all  the 
feudatories  to  eubeeribe  one  hundred  koku  of  rice  for  every  ten  thousand  ktku  of 
their  estates.  By  way  of  compensation  for  this  levy  he  reduced  to  half  a  year 
the  time  that  eacli  feudal  chief  had  to  reside  in  Yedo.  This  meant,  of  course,  a 
substantial  lessening  of  the  great  expenses  entailed  upon  the  feudatories  by  the 
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MfiHn  VSlai  system,  and  tbe  relief  thus  aftoided  proved  most  welcome  to  tiie 
daimyo  and  the  shuniyo  alike.  Yoshimune  intended  to  extend  this  indulgence 
ultimately  by  releasing  the  barons  from  the  nccessif  y  of  coming  to  Yedo  more 
than  once  in  from  three  to  fivo  yonrs,  and,  in  return,  ho  coiitf  mplatcd  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  the  .sp<H  ial  ievy  of  rice.  But  his  ministers  opposed  the 
project  on  the  ground  that  it  would  dangerously  Ioomh  the  ties  between  the 
feudatories  and  the  Bakuju,  and  masmuch  as  events  proved  that  this  result 
threatened  to  accrue  from  even  tbe  moderate  indulgence  granted  by  tbe  th5gunf 
not  only  was  no  extension  made  but  also,  in  1731,  tbe  system  of  mkm  kotai 
was  restored  to  its  original  form.  Tbe  experiment,  indeed  proved  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  feudatories  did  not  confine  themselves  to  assertions  of  inde- 
pendence ;  they  also  followed  the  example  of  the  Bakuju  by  remitting  some  of  the 
duties  devolving  on  tlirir  retainers  and  requiring  the  latter  to  sliow  tlunr  grati- 
tude for  the  remissions  by  monetary  payni(>nts.  Nominally,  these  payments 
took  the  form  of  loans,  but  in  reality  the  amount  was  deducted  from  the  salaries 
of  vassals.  This  pernicious  habit  remained  in  vogue  among  a  section  of  tbe 
feudatories,  even  after  tbe  9aMn  ^jMai  bad  been  restored  to  its  original  fonn. 

OFFICIAL  SALARIES 

From  ancient  times  it  had  hf^cn  the  habit  nf  the  Bahufu  to  assign  important 
offices  to  men  who  were  in  enj<t\ment  of  large  hereditary  incomes.  This  was 
mainly  for  financial  reasons,  balant  s  were  paid  in  the  form  of  additions  to  the 
hereditary  estates — in  other  words,  the  emoluments  of  office  became  permanent, 
atid  tbe  ^barge  upon  tbe  Bakuju  being  correspondinglT  inereasedi  it'  WI»  dbivimuik 
ly  expedient  to  fiU  b^  adminisfcratrve  posts  witb  men  already  in  possession  cl 
ample  incomes.  This  system  was  radically  changed  by  Yosbimune.  He  enact- 
ed that  ft  dear  distinct  ion  should  be  made  between  temporary  salary  and  heredi- 
tary income.  Thenceforth,  salary  was  to  be  received  only  during  the  tenure  of 
office  and  was  to  cerise  on  laying  doi^Ti  offif  inl  functions.  This  reform  hnd  the 
effect  not  only  of  lightenmg  the  burden  upon  t  he  Bakuju  income,  but  abool  Open- 
ing high  offices  to  able  men  without  r^ard  to  their  private  fortunes. 

THE  CURRENCY 

From  the  first  day  of  assuming  administrative  power,  Yoehimmie  gave 
earnest  thought  to  reform  of  the  currency.  His  ambition  was  to  restore  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  to  the  quality  and  sizei^  eyisting  in  the  Kpirhf>  em.  This  he 
effected,  though  not  on  a  puffici(uitly  large  s*  ale.  Each  of  the  new  coins  was 
equal  in  intrinsic  value  to  \  wo  of  the  corresponding  kenji  coins,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  latter  was  suspended,  the  new  coins  being  called  Kyohd-kin  after  the 
year-name  of  ihe  era  (171d^l735)  when  they  made  their  appearance.  It  was  a 
thoroughly  wbolesome  measure,  but  the  quality  of  tbe  precious  metab  available 
did  not  suffice.  Thus,  whereas  the  gold  coins  struck  during  ten  years  of  the 
KufS^  era  totalled  only  8,290,000  ri/d,  a  census  taken  in  1732  showed  a  total 
population  of  26,921,816.  Therefore,  the  old  coins  could  not  be  wholly  with- 
dra^^n  from  circulation,  and  people  developed  a  tendency  to  hoard  the  new  and 
more  valuable  tokens. 

Other  untoward  effects  also  were  produced.  The  }^hdqtm  paid  much  attention 
to  promoting  agriculture  and  encouraging  land  reclamaLioUj  so  that  the  yield  of 
lioe  inereased  appreciably.  But  this  proved  fay  no  means  an  munixe^  ^  l^J^ing^ 
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Side  by  side  with  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  rice  appearing  in  the  market,  the 
operation  of  the  new  currency  tended  to  depreciate  prices,  until  a  measure  of 
grain  which  could  not  have  been  bought  at  one  time  for  less  than  two  ryo  became 
purchasable  for  one.  In  fact,  the  records  show  that  a  producer  considered  him- 
self fortunate  if  he  obtained  half  a  ryo  of  gold  for  a  koku  of  rice.  This  meant  an 
almost  intolerable  state  of  affairs  for  the  samurai  who  received  his  salary  in  grain 
and  for  the  petty  farmer.  Thus,  a  man  whose  income  was  three  rations  of 
rice  annually,  and  who  consequently  had  to  live  on  5.4  kohu  for  a  whole  year, 
found  that  when  he  set  aside  from  three  to  four  koku  for  food,  there  remained 
little  more  than  one  ryo  of  assets  to  pay  for  salt,  fuel,  clothes,  and  all  the  other 
necessaries  of  life. 

So  acute  was  the  suffering  of  the  samurai  that  a  rice-exchange  was  established 
at  Dojiraa,  in  Osaka,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  some  measure  of  stability  to 
the  price  of  tlie  cereal.  Just  at  this  time  (1732),  the  central  and  western  prov- 
inces were  visited  by  a  famine  which  caused  seventeen  thousand  deaths  and 
reduced  multitudes  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  Bakufu  rendered  Jiid  on  a 
munificent  scale,  but  the  price  of  rice  naturally  appreciated,  and  although  this 
brought  relief  to  the  military  class,  it  was  misconstrued  by  the  lower  orders  as  a 
result  of  speculation  on  'Change.  Riots  resulted,  and  rice-merchants  fearing 
to  make  purchases,  the  market  price  of  the  cereal  fell  again,  so  that  farmers  and 
samurai  alike  were  plunged  into  their  old  difficulties. 

Ultimately,  in  173.'),  the  Bakufu  inaugurated  a  system  of  officially  fixed  prices 
{o8adanie-sdha)j  accorcUng  to  which  1.4  koku  of  rice  had  to  be  exchanged  for  one 
ryo  of  gold  in  Ytnlo,  the  Osaka  rate  being  fixed  at  forty-two  monime  of  silver  for 
the  same  quantity  of  the  cereal.  Anyone  violating  this  rule  was  fined  ten  momvie 
of  silver  for  each  koku  of  rice  purchased  or  sold  by  him.  It  is  related  that  the 
oiadame-soba  was  operative  in  name  only,  and  that  the  merchants  secretly  dealt 
in  the  cereal  at  much  lower  prices  than  those  officially  fixed.   The  Yedo  financiers 
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now  coTK'liidod  tliat  the  quantity  of  currency  in  circulation  was  insufficient  and 
its  quality  loo  good.  Accordingly,  the  gold  aiid  silver  coins  were  once  more 
ramhrted,  smaller  and  km  pan  tokeos  being  issued  under  the  name  of  bunjvdem 
with  refereooe  to  the  Gmbun  era  (1736-1740)  of  thdr  issue.  Thus,  the  reform 
of  the  currency,  achieved  with  so  much  difficulty  in  the  eariy  years  of  Yoahi* 
mune's  administration,  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  things  reverted  to  their  old 
plight. 

If  this  difficulty  operated  so  acutely  under  n  niler  of  Yoshimune in\vn\ ,  1  lie 
confusion  and  disorder  experienced  when  he  withdrew  his  able  hand  from  tiie 
helm  of  State  may  be  imagined.  The  feudatories  \v<'re  constantly  distressed  to 
find  funds  for  supporting  their  Yedo  mansions,  as  well  as  for  carrying  out  the 
public  works  Imposed  on  them  from  time  to  time,  and  for  providing  the  costly 
presents  which  had  become  a  recognized  feature  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
intercourse.  As  an  example  of  the  luxury  of  the  age,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
when  the  fifth  M(fun  vinted  the  Kaga  baron,  the  latter  had  to  find  a  sum  of  a 
million  ry5  to  cover  the  expenses  incidental  to  receiving  such  a  guest.  In  these 
eirrnTTi«f nnces,  there  arose  nmcMijr  tli'-  f^'ndatorirs  a  hahit  of  li'vvinp  monetary 
cont  nl)utions  from  wealthy  ix»rsons  in  their  fiefs,  the  aecoFnniodationthusatfdrdcd 
being  repaid  by  permi^^sion  to  carry  swords  or  by  promotion  in  rank.  The  poorer 
classes  of  samurai  being  increasingly  distressed,  they,  too,  borrowed  money  at 
high  rates  of  interest  from  merchants  and  wealthy  farmers,  which  loans  they  were 
generally  unable  to  repay.  Ultimately,  the  Bakufu  solved  the  situation  partially 
by  decreeing  that  no  lawsuit  for  the  recovery  of  borrowed  money  should  be  enter- 
tained    a  reversion  to  the  tt^BUsei  system  of  tlio  Ashikaga  Mguns, 

Of  course,  credit  was  completely  undermined  by  tli(^  issue  of  this  decree.  It 
is  stranpe  that  sneh  conditions  should  have  existed  under  such  a  ruler  as  Yoshi- 
mnTif\  But  even  his  str(  nuous  influence  did  not  suffice  to  stem  the  current  of 
the  time.  The  mereantile  instinet  pervaded  all  the  transaetionsof  every-day  life. 
If  a  man  d(  ^u  t  <1  to  atiopt  a  son,  he  attached  much  less  importance  to  the  latter 's 
social  status  or  personality  than  to  the  dimensions  of  his  fortune,  and  thus  it  came 
abotit  that  the  fomfly  names  of  petty  feudatories  were  freely  bought  and' sold. 
Yoshfrntme  strictly  interdicted  this  practice,  but  his  veto  had  no  efficiency; 
wealthy  farmers  or  merchants  freely  purchased  their  way  into  titled  families. 
From  this  abuse  to  extdrtion  of  money  by  threats  the  interval  was  not  long, 
and  the  outcome,  where  farmers  were  victims,  took  the  form  of  agrarian  riots. 
It  was  to  the  mordiants,  who  stood  between  the  farmers  and  the  samurai,  that" 
fortune  offered  conspicuously  favourable  opportunities  in  these  eireunistances. 
The  traflesnien  of  the  era  became  the  centre  of  extravap;ance  and  luxury,  so  that 
in  a  certain  sense  the  hi.story  of  the  Yedo  Bakufu  may  be  said  to  be  the  history 
of  mcarcantile  development. 

I 

•  a  f 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS 

Yoshimune  devoted  much  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  industrial  prog- 
ress. Deeming  that  a  Inrjje  import  of  drugs  and  su^ar  caused  a  ruinous  drain 
of  *?ppeie,  he  sent  experts  hither  and  thither  through  tia'  country  to  encourage 
the  domestic  production  of  these  staples  as  well  as  of  vegetable  wax.  The 
feudatories,  in  compliance  with  his  suggestion,  took  similar  stt  ps,  una  from  this 
time  tobacco  growing  in  Sagami  and  Satsuma;  the  weaving  industry  in  Kotsuke 
and  Shimotsuke;  sericulture  in  Kdtsuke,  Shmano,  Mutsu,  and  Dewa;  indigo 
cultivation  in  Awa;  orange  growing  in  Kii>  and  the  curing  of  bonito  in  il^fUM^ Google 
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Stttsuma*^  all  these  began  to  flouridi.  Another  feature  of  the  time  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  sweet  potato  at  the  auggestton  of  Aoki  KonyO,  who  aatw  ui  thk 
vegetable  a  unique  provision  against  famine.  Irrigation  and  dramage  -WOriKfl 
also  received  official  attentioni  aa  did  the  reolamation  of  riee^-growiog  areas  and 
the  storing  of  cereals. 

TH£  NINTH  SHOGUN,  IESHIGB 

In  1746,  Yoshunune  resigned  his  office  to  his  son,  Icshige,  who,  having  been 
bom  in  1702,  was  now  in  his  forty-third  year.  Ypahipuine  had  three  sons, 

leshige,  Munctuke,  and  Munetada.  Of  these  the  most  promising  was  the  second, 
Munetake,  whose  taste  for  literature  and  military  art  almost  equalled  his  fa- 
ther's. Matsudaira  Norimiira,  prime  minister,  recogTiizing  that  leshige,  who 
was  weak,  passionate,  and  seif-willod,  would  not  be  able  to  fill  worthily  the  high 
office  of  shOyun,  suggested  to  Yoshiniuiie  tho  advisability  of  nominating  Mune- 
take. But  Yohhiinune  had  his  own  prograiumu.  It'shigu 's  son,  leharu,  was  a 
very  gifted  youth,  and  Yoshimune  reckoned  on  himself  retaining  the  direction  of 
affairs  for  some  years,  so  that  leshige 's  functions  would  be  merely  y*A"(»'"fti  until 
leharu  became  old  enough  to  succeed  to  the  shOgunate. 

Meanwhile,  to  prevent  complications  and  avert  dangerous  rivalry,  Yoshi- 
mune assigned  to  Munetake  and  Munetada  residences  within  the  Tayasu  and  Hi- 
totsubashi  gates  of  the  castle,  respectively,  gave  the  names  of  these  gates  as 
family  titles,  and  bestoweMl  an  each  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  thousand  kok>i. 
t^)gether  with  the  privilege  of  supplying  an  heir  to  the  shogunate  in  the  event  of 
failure  of  issue  in  the  principal  hoiise  of  Tokugawa  or  in  one  of  the  "Three  Fami- 
lies." The  ahoguHy  leshige,  followed  the  same  plan  with  his  son,  Yoiihishige,  and 
as  the  latter 's  residence  was  fixed  within  the  Shipnsu  gate,  there  came  into 
existence  "Three  Branch  Families"  called  the  Sankyi^,  m  supplement  of  the 
already  existing  ^a»^.^ 

Of  course,  the  addition  of  the  Shimizu  family  had  tho  approval  of  Yoshimune. 
In  fact,  the  whole  arrangement  as  to  the  Sankyd  was  an  illustratit)n  of  his  faithful 
imitation  of  the  institutions  of  leyasu.  The  latter  had  created  the  Sanke,  and 
Yoshimune  created  the  Sank  yd;  leyasu  had  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son  and 
had  continued  to  administer  affairs  from  Sumpu,  calling  himself  0-gosho;  Yoshi- 
mune followed  his  great  ancestor's  exauipie  iji  ail  the*>e  respects  except  that  he 
substituted  the  western  part  of  Yedo  CasUe  for  Sumpu.  leshige 's  most  salient 
oharacteristic  was  apassionate  disposition.  Men  called  him  the  " short-tempered 
ahdigun"  {kanahaku  kubo).  He  gave  himself  up  to  debauchery,  and  bdng  of 
delicate  physique,  his  self-indulgence  quickly  undermined  his  constitution.  So 
long  as  Yoshimune  lived,  his  strong  hand  held  thingMtraight,  but  after  his  death, 
in  1751,  the  incompetence  of  his  son  became  very  marked.  He  allowed  himself 
to  fall  completely  under  the  sway  of  his  immediate  attendants,  and,  among 
these,  Tantnna  Okitsugu  succeeded  in  monopolizing  the  evil  opportunity  thus 
offered.  During  nearly  ten  years  the  reforms  effected  by  Yoshimune  steadily 
ceased  to  be  operative,  and  when  lesliige  resigned  in  1760,  the  country  had 
fallen  into  many  of  the  bad  customs  of  the  Genroku  era. 

THE  TENTH  SBGOVH,  IfiBAAU 

After  his  abilication  in  1760,  leshige  survived  only  fourteen  months,  dying, 
in  1761;  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1760,  by  his  son,  leharu, 

P  The  present  Princes  Tokugawa  are  the  representatives  of  the  tasan  line  of  the  shdgun;  the 
Marquises  Tokugawa,  repfcsentaiives  ol  the  SankSf  and  the  Counts  TidMgairo^cf  the^it^^  ^ 
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who,  httfing  been  boni  in  1737,  was  twenty-^hree  yean  old  when  he  began  to 
•dmhuflter  the  oountry'a  affaira.  One  of  hk  first  acts  was  to  appoint  Tanuma 

Okitsugu  to  be  prime  minister,  bestowing  on  hi  m  a  fief  of  fiftynseven  tiiousand 
koku  in  the  province  of  Tdt5mi,  and  ordering  him  to  construct  a  fortress  there. 
At  the  same  time  Okitsugu 's  son,  Okitomo,  roroived  the  rank  of  Ynmnio  no  Kami 
and  the  ofiice  of  junior  minister.  TIh'Sc  two  meu  VxM'ame  tlienct  fnrt  h  the  central 
figures  in  an  era  of  maladministration  and  corruption.  So  powt  riul  and  all- 
reaching  was  their  inlluence  that  people  were  wont  to  say,  "  Even  a  bird  on  the 
wing  eould  not  escape  the  Tanuma/'  The  shogun  was  not  morally  incapable, 
but  his  intelligence  was  completely  overehadowed  by  the  devices  of  Okitsugu, 
who  took  care  that  lehani  should  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  popular  sentiment. 
Anyone  attempting  to  let  light  into  this  state  of  darkness  was  immediately 
dismissed.  It  is  related  of  a  vassal  of  Okitsugu  that  he  was  found  one  day  with 
three  high  officials  of  tho  sho'jun  '>?  court  busily  engaged  in  applying  a  moxa  to 
his  foot.  The  three  oihciais  knew  that  their  places  depended  on  currying  favour 
with  this  vassal;  how  much  more,  then,  with  his  master,  Okitsugu!  Everything 
went  by  bribery.  Justice  and  injustice  were  openly  bought  and  sold.  Tanuma 
Okitsugu  was  wont  to  say  that  human  life  was  not  so  jvedous  as  gold  and  silver; 
that  by  the  liberality  of « than 's  gifts  his  sincerity  might  truly  l>e  ganged,  and  that 
the  b^  solace  for  the  trouble  of  conducting  State  affairs  was  for  their  adminis' 
trator  to  find  his  liouse  always  full  of  presents. 

leharu,  however,  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  or  anjthing  of  the  natural  calami- 
t  i  s  1  hat  bef*  11  the  country'  under  his  sway  —  the  eruption  of  the  Mihara  volcano, 
in  1779,  when  twenty  feet  of  a^hes  were  piled  over  the  adjacent  country  through 
an  area  of  several  miles;  the  volcanic  disturbance  at  Saiiura-jimii,  in  Osumi, 
whieh  took  place  about  the  same  time  and  ended  in  the  ereation  of  several  new 
islands;  the  outbreak  of  the  Asama  crater,  in  1783,  when  half  the  provinces  o^  the 
Kwant5  were*covered  with  ashes;  and  the  loss  of  forty  thousand  lives  by  a  flood 
in  the  Tone-gawa.  Of  aO  these  visitations  the  shdgun  remained  uninformed, 
and,  in  spit^  of  them,  luxury'  and  extravagance  marked  the  lives  of  the  upper 
clas-ns.  Mnn\',  hm%T  ^-nr,  \^•^ro  constrained  to  seek  loans  from  \V(>!ilthy  merchants 
in  Osaka,  and  iliese  tradesmen,  admonished  by  past  incidents,  refused  to  lend 
anj^thing.  At  last  the  intolerable  situation  culminated  in  a  deed  of  violence. 
In  April,  1784,  Sano  Masakoto,  a  hereditary  vassal  of  the  shdgun,  drew  his  sword 
upon  Okitsugu  within  the  precinots  of  theoastle  in  Yedoand  wounded  him  severe- 
ly. Masakoto  was  seised  and  sentenced  to  commit  suicide,  but  the  justice  of  his 
attempt  being  recognized,  the  influence  of  (Mdtsugu  and  his  son  began  to  decline. 
Two  years  later  (1786),  there  appeared  a  decree  in  the  name  of  the  Bakufu,  order- 
ing that  the  temples  in  all  1he  pro\nncrs,  the  farmer?',  the  artisans,  and  the  mer- 
chants should  send  their  gold  and  silver  every  spring  to  the  Central  Government, 
to  the  end  that  tlie  latter  miglit  lend  this  treasure  to  the  feudatories,  who  would 
pledge  themselves  to  pay  it  back  after  live  years.^ 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Mgun  himself  knew  nothing  of  this 
ordinance  until  a  multitude  of  complaints' and  remonstrances  found  their  way, 
in  part ,  to  his  ears.  At  all  events,  the  extraordinary  decree  proved  to  be  the  laat 
aot  of  Okitsugu  'g  official  life.  He  was  dismissed  from  office,  though  whether" 
the  credit  of  that  step  belongs  to  the  Sanke  and  the  elder  of!irial5?  or  to  the 
shogun,  is  not  certain,  for  leharu  is  said  to  have  died  just  before  the  final  disgrace 
of  the  corrupt  statesman  was  consummated.  The  Yetio  upon  which  he  closed 
his  eyes  in  October,  1780,  presented  feature's  of  demoralization  unsurpassed  in 
-  •        I*  The  funds  thus  obtained  were  called  yuzH-kin  (accommodation  Dttoney2,J^,^,^,.^_j  l^y  Q 
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any  previous  era.  In  fact,  duiitig  the  period  ol.forigr-oofi  years  betwMn  the 
acoessiozi  of  the  ninth  sh9ffwh  IeahiiKe»  in  1746,  and  the  death  of  the  tenth, 

leharu,  in  1786,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  citizens  developed  along  very 
evil  lines.  It  was  in  this  time  that  the  city  Phiyne  {machirgeisho)  made  her 
appearance;  it  was  in  tliis  time  that  the  theatre,  which  had  hitherto  hvm  closed 

to  tlie  better  cla.ss(*s,  bep;an  to  be  frequented  by  them;  it  was  in  thi.s  time  that 
gambling  became  universal;  it  was  in  this  time  that  parents  learned  to  think  it 
an  honour  to  see  their  daughters  wiiming  favour  as  dancine;  girls,  and  it  was  in 
this  time  tliat  the  aumurai  'a  noble  contempt  for  money  gave  place  to  the  omnipo- 
tence of  gold  in  military  and  civil  circles  alike. 

THE  IMPERIAL  COURT.  THE  113TH  SO^^REIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  HIGABUIYAMA 

(A.  D.  1087-1710) 

In  1687,  the  Emperor  "Reigen  abdicated  in  favour  of  Higashiyama,  then  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  Reigeu  continuing  to  administer  affairs  from  behind  tlie  eurtam  as 
was  usual.  Tsunayoehi  was  then  the  shugim  in  Ycdo.  Heshowedgreat  <■( jii^id- 
eration  for  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Thus,  he  increased  his  Maj- 
esty 's  allowance  by  ten  thousand  koku  of  rice  annually,  and  he  granted  an  in- 
come of  three  thousand  to  the  ex-Empeior*  Moraorveor,  all  the-  Court 
ceremonies,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  want  of  f undsi  were  resumed,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  tepeir  or  rebuild  tlue  sepulohrss  of  the  soveceigns  throughout 
the  empire. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  FEUDATORIES  AND  THE  COURT  NOBLES 

According  to  a  rule  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  a  hidy 
of  Tokugawa  Uneage  was  forbidden  to  marry  a  Court  noble,  but  tlie  ahogun 
himself  was  ^ected  to  tok^  a  eonsort  from  one  of  the  noble  .houses  in  the 
Imperial  capital.  From  the  days  of  lemitsu  this  latter  custom  was  steadily 
maintained,  and  gradually  the  fcudiktories  came  to  follow  th^ shSgun^s  eTompkt^ 
so  that  marriages  between  military  magnates  and  noble  ladies  of  Kydto  wen 
frequent.  To  these  unions  the  Court  nobles  were  impelled  by  financial  reasons 
and  the  military  men  by  ambition.  The  rasult  was  the  gradual  formation  of  an 
Imperial  party  and  of  a  Btikufa  party  in  Kyoto,  and  at  times  there  ensued  shnrp 
rivalry  between  the  two  cHques.  In  the  days  of  the  seventh  siiogun,  letsugu, 
the  Emperor  lieigen  would  have  given  hii*  daughter  Ya«o  to  l>e  the  ahagun's  con- 
sort, for  the  purpose  of  restoring  real  friendship  between  the  two  Courts,  but 
the  death  of  the  shagun  in  his.  boyhood  interrupted  the  prqieet. 

THE  114TH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEHOtt  NAKAXOMIKADO  (A.  D.  1710-1735) 

Higashi3'ama  abdicated  (1710)  in  favour  of  Nakanomikado,  who  reigned 
for  tweiity"fi\  (^  years.  Thi*^  rfMgn  is  remarkable  for  a  chajige  in  ttie  system 
hitherto  uiiil<^>rmly  pursued,  namely,  that  all  Imperial  princes  with  the  exception 
of  the  direct  heir  should  become  Buddhist  priests  {hO-^hinm)^  and  ali  princesses 
except  those  chosen  as  consorts  of  the  sh^gum,  should  become  Buddhist  nuns 
Qnkuni'ifosho)*  It  has  already  been  shown  that  this  custom  found  many  foUow- 
ers  in  the  days  of  Ashikaga  admmistration,  and  it  was  obaenred  wili  ahcuost 
equal  strictness  under  the  Tokugawa,  who  certainly  aimed  at  the  gradual 
weakenmg  of  the  Imperial  household's  influence.  Arai  Hakuseki  romonstrated  , 
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^th  the  slOgun,  lenobu,  on  the  subject.  He  contendo^  tbat  however  humble  a 
man 's  lot  may  be,  his  natural  desire  is  to  see  his  children  prosper,  whereas  in  the 
ease  of  Imperial  princes,  they  were  condemned  io  t  he  ascetic  career  of  Buddhist 

priests.  He  denouncpd  such  a  system  as  opposed  to  the  instiiu  ts  of  humanity, 
and  he  advised  not  only  that  certain  princes  should  l>e  allowed  to  form  families 
of  their  own,  but  also  that  Imperial  princesses  should  marr>'  into  branches  of  the 
Tokugawa.  Icnobu  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  this  advice, 
and  its  immediate  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  prmcely  house  of  Kanin, 
which,  with  the  houses  of  Fushimi,  Ky ugoku  (afterwards  Katsura),  and  Arisuga^ 
wa,  became  the  four  Shinndkt.  Among  other  privileges  these  were  designated 
to  furnish  an  heir  to  the  throne  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  direct  issue.  When 
Yoshimune  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  Bakufu,  and  after  Arai  Hakuseki 
was  no  longer  in  office,  this  far-soeing  poliej''  was  gradually  abandoned,  and 
all  the  relations  between  the  Imperial  Court  and  the  Bakvifu  became  somewhat 
strained. 

THE  115TH  SOVEREIGN*.  THE  EMPEROR  SAKURAMACHI  (A.  D.  1732-1735).  AND 
THE  116TH  SOVEREIGN.  THE  EMPEROR  MOMUZONO  (A.  D.  173&-1762) 

After  the  death  of  the  ex-Emperor  Rcigen  (1732),  the  Emperor  Nakanomika- 
do  administered  nffairs  himself  during  three  j'cars,  and  then  abdicated  in  1735 
in  favour  of  Sakuraniachi,  who  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  who  reigned  until 
1747,  when  he  alxiicated  in  favour  of  Momozono,  then  seven  years  of  age.  It 
was  in  this  reign  that  there  appeared  an  eminent  scholar,  Yamazaki  jiusai,  who, 
with  his  scarcely  less  famous  pupil,  Takenouchi  Shikibu,  expounded  the  Chinese 
classiGs  aecordmg  to  the  interpretation  of  Chutss.  They  sought  to  combine 
the  cults  of  Confucianism  and  ShifMj  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  Mikados  were 
descendants  of  gods;  that  evecythiDg  p<)»sessed  by  a  subject  belonged  primarily 
to  the  sovereign,  and  that  anyone  opposing  his  ^lajesty's  will  must  he  kiUed, 
though  his  brothers  or  his  parents  were  his  slnynrs.  The  obvious  effect  of  sueh 
doctrines  was  to  discredit  the  Bakufu  shogtins,  and  iiif urination  having  ultimately 
been  lodged  in  Yedo  through  an  enemy  of  Takenouchi,  seventeen  Court  nobles 
together  with  others  were  arrested  and  punished,  some  capitally  and  some  by 
exile.  Among  those  executed  the  most  remarkable  was  Yamagata  Daini,  a 
master  of  mflitaiy  science,  who,  having  endured  the  torture  without  confession, 
was  finally  put  to  death  on  the  grim  1  tli  d  in  teaching  the  method  of  attacking 
a  fortress  he  used  drawings  of  Yedo  Castle.  This  incident  is  remarkable  as 
indicating  the  first  potent  appearance  of  a  doctrine  to  the  prevalence  of  which 
the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa  BcJcufu  was  ultimately  referable. 

THE  117TH  SOVEREION,  THE  EMPRF-^^^  nO-SAKURAMACTIT  (A.  D.  1762-1770),  AND 
THE  118TH  SOVEREIGN*  THE  EMFEROH  QO-MOMOZONO  (A.  D.  1770-1780) 

The  Emperor  Momozono  died  in  1762  after  ha  ving  administered  the  Govern- 
ment for  sixteen  years.  His  eldest  son,  Prince  Hidehito,  being  a  mere  baby,  it 
was  decided  that  Princess  Tomo,  Momozono 's  elder  sister,  should  occupy  the 
throne,  Prince  Hidehito  becoming  the  Cro\Yn  Prince.  Her  Majesty  is  known  in 
histor>'  as  Go-vSakuramachi.  Her  reign  lasted  only  eight  years,  and  in  1770  she 
abdicated  in  favour  of  her  nephew,  Hidehito,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  the 
Emperor  Go-Momozono  and  died  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.  Thto  exhausted 
the  lin^  descendants  of  the  Emperor  Nakanomikado.  ^  ^^^^  Google 
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THE  li'jTU  SOVEREIGN,  Till:  EMPEROR  KOKAKU  (A.  D.  17S0-1816) 

In  default  of  a  flirpot  heir  it  became  necessary  to  ha^•e  recourse  to  one  of  the 
"Four  Princely  Families,"  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Prince  Tomoliito,  represent- 
ing the  Kauin  house.  He  succeeded  as  Kokaku,  and  a  Japanese  historian  re- 
marks with  regard  to  the  event  and  to  the  growth  of  the  spirit  fostered  by  Yama- 
saki  Ansai,  Takenouchi  Shikibu,  and  Yamagat^  J>ami,  that "  the  first  string  of 
tbe.Af  eiji  Restaration  lyre  vibrated  at  this  time  in  Japan*"  K^kaku'a  t&gi^  wiXL 
be  referred  to  again  later  on. 


(JCcyon)  Speab  Cabbicb 
(Cm  of  ft  DtimsS^M  PraoMrien) 


CHAPTER  XLI 

THE  LATE  PERIOD  QF  THE  TOKUGAWA  BAKUFU. 

THE  ELEVENTH  SHOGUN,  lENARI.  (178G-1838) 

NATURAL  CALAMITIB8 

The  inirigovtTnment  of  Tanumaand  his  son  was  not  the  only  calamity  that 
befell  the  country  during  the  closing  years  of  the  tenth  shuyun,  leharu  s,  adminis- 
tration. Tlie  Iflmd  was  also  visited  by  famine  and  pestilraoe  of  unparallelled 
(Omeoaions.  The  evil  period  began  in  1783  and  lasted  almost  without  intennis^ 
aion  for  four  years.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  famine  was  at  its  height,  rice 
could  not  b^  obtained  in  sonic  jiarts  of  the  covmtry  for  less  than  forty  njd  a  koku. 
Sanguinary  riots  took  place  in  Yedo,  KyOto,  Osaka,  and  elsewhere.  The  stores 
of  rice-morchants  and  the  rosidoncos  of  wealthy  folks  were  plundered  and,  in 
many  cases,  destroyed.  To  such  extremities  were  people  driven  that  cakes  made 
from  pine-tree  bark  served  as  almost  the  sole  means  of  subsistence  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  the  Government  is  found  gravely  proclaiming  that  cakes  made  of 
straw  were  more  nutritious.  There  are  records  of  men  deserting  their  families, 
wandering  into  other  provinces  in  search  of  food  and  dying  by  thousands  on  the 
way.  An  official  who  had  been  sent  to  Matsumae,  in  the  province  of  Mutsu,  to 
observe  the  state  of  affairs,  reported  that  the  villages  to  the  east  of  Nambu  had 
beefi  practically  depopulated  and  the  once  fertile  fields  converted  into  barren 
plains.  "Although  farmhouses  stood  in  the  hamlets,  not  a  solitary  person  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  road;  not  a  human  voice  was  to  be  heard.  Looking  through  a 
window,  one  saw  dead  bodies  lyin"^  ithout  anyone  to  bury  them,  and  sometimes 
skeletons  covered  with  quilts  reposed  on  the  mats,  while  amoi\g  the  weeds 
countless  corpses  were  scattered." 
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THE  ELEVENTH  aaOOUfT,  tBStASI 

Among  theee  terrible  conditi<n»  the  tenth  shdgurif  lehani  died«  in  1786,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ienari»  a  son  of  Hitotsubaahi  Harunari  and  a  great-grandaon 

of  yoshuriinc.  lenari  was  in  bis  fifteenth  year,  and,  of  course,  at  such  a  tender 
age  he  could  not  possibly  deal  with  the  financial,  economic,  and  administrative 
problems  that  presented  themselves  at  this,  the  darkest  period  of  Tokugawa 
sway.  Fortunately  a  man  of  genius  was  found  to  grapple  with  the  situation. 
Matsudaira  Sadanubu,  son  of  Tayasu  Munetake  and  grandson  of  Yoahiinune, 
proved  himself  one  of  the  most  capable  administrators  Japan  had  hitherto 
produced.  In  1788,  he  was  appointed  prime  minister,  assisted  by  a  council  of 
State  comprising  the  heads  of  the  three  Tokugawa  families  of  Mito,  Kil»  and 
Owari.  Sadanobu  was  in  his  thirti(  th  year,  a  man  of  boundless  energy^  great 
insight,  and  unflinching  courage.  His  first  step  was  to  exorcise  the  spectre  of 
famine  by  whicli  the  nation  M'as  obsessed.  For  that  purpose  he  issued  rules  with 
regard  to  tiie  storing  of  grain,  and  as  fair!\  f^i  id  hnrvests  were  reaped  during  the 
next  few  years,  confidence  was  in  a  mea^sun*  tried.  The  men  who  served  the 
Bakufu  during  its  middle  period  in  the  capacity  of  ministers  had  been  taken  al- 
most entirely  from  the  families  of  li,  Sakai,  and  Hotta,  but  none  of  them  had 
shown  any  marked  ability;  they  had  aUowed  their  functions  to  be  usurped  by  the 
personal  attendants  of  the  tihdgun.  This  abuse  was  remedied  by  the  appointment 
of  the  heads  of  the  three  Tokugawa  families  to  the  post  of  minist^,  and  for  a 
time  Sadanobu  received  loyal  and  efficient  support  from  his  ooUeaguea. 

*  r 

CONFLAGRATION  IN  KYOTO 

The  series  of  calamities  which  commenced  with  the  tempests,  floods,  and 
famines  of  1788  euhuinatcd  bk  a  fire  such  as  never  previoiisly  had  avept  Kydto. 
It  reduced  to  ashes  the  Imperial  pahice,  NijA  Castle,  220  ShwiS  slvines,  128 
Buddhist  temples,  and  183,000  houses.  The  loss  of  life  (2600)  was  not  by  any 
m^ns  as  severe  as  that  in  the  great  fire  of  Yedo,  but  the  Imperial  city  was 
practically  destroyed.  Ishikawa  Jinshiro,  who  commanded  at  Nij5  Castle, 
Lrnmediatcly  div^'tributed  a  thousand  hoku  of  rice  from  the  Government's  store 
to  relieve  the  distressed  citizens.  He  acted  in  this  matter  without  waiting  to 
seek  sanction  from  the  Bakufu,  and  his  discretion  was  rewarded  by  appointment 
to  the  high  office  of  inspector-general  of  police  (p-mctauke). 

The  problem  of  restoring  the  palace  presented  much  difficulty  in  the  Impov- 
eriajied  state  of  the  coimtry,  but  the  Bcieufu  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  task  in 
hand,  and  to  issue  the  necessary  requisitions  to  the  feudatories  of  the  home 
provinces.  Sadanobu  himself  repaired  to  Ky5to  to  superintend  the  work,  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  travel  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  countr>%  During 
his  tour  ;dl  tliat  luid  any  grievances  were  invited  to  present  petitions,  and 
munificent  n  \\  ards  were  bestowed  on  persons  who  had  (Hstinpiished  themselves 
by  acts  of  filial  ])iety  or  by  lives  of  chastity.  Such  administrative  measures 
presented  a  vivid  contrast  with  the  corrupt  oppression  practised  by  the  Tanuma 
(amily,  j^nd  it  is  recorded  that  men  and  women  kneeled  on  the  road  as  Sadanyobu 
passed  ancl  blessed  hini  with  tears, 

►  * 

SUMPTUARY  REGULATIONS 

Convinced  that  the  most  important  st^p  towards  economic  improvement  was 
the  practice  of  frugality,  Sadanobu  caused  rules  to  be  compiled  and  issued  wliich 
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dealt  with  almost  every  forta  of  expenditure.  He  himself  made  a  practice  of 

attending  at  the  castle  wparinp^  jmrmonts  of  the  coarsest  possible  materirils,  and 
tiie  minute  character  of  hia  ordiDances  against  extravagance  almost  taxes 

credulity. 

Thus,  he  forbade  the  custom  of  exchanging  prcM^ents  between  official  col- 
leagues; ordered  that  everyone  possessing  an  income  of  less  tlian  ten  thousand 
koht  flbould  vefrmia  from  pfurobasing  anything  new,  whethar  dotiikig,  utensils, 
or  fuinitare;  mterdxeted  the  wearing  of  white  robes  except  on  oocasloiis  of  oe^ 
mony;  ordained  that  wedding  presents  should  henceforth  be  reduced  by  one-half, 
advised  that  dried  lobsters  should  be  substituted  for  fresh  fish  in  making  presents; 
prohibited  the  wearing  of  brocade  or  embroidered  silk  by  ladies  not  of  the  highest 
class;  enjoined  simplicity  in  costumes  for  the  no  dance,  in  children's  toys,  in 
women 's  pipes,  or  tohncco-ponehes,  and  in  ladies'  hairpins  or  hairdrr -s;  forbade 
gold  lacf|uer  in  any  form  except  to  delineate  family  crests;  limited  the  sij?e  of 
dolls;  vetoed  bantiuets,  musical  entertainment*,  and  all  idle  pleasures  except 
such  as  were  justified  by  social  status,  and  actually  went  to  the  length  of  ordering 


Bums  Fattmo.  «y  VScrft  tti  J£ajuiS  Dun 


women  to  dress  their  own  hair,  dispensing  onf  irdv  with  professional  hairdressers, 
who  were  b:ide  to  change  their  occupation  tor  lailoring  or  laundry  work. 

This  remarkable  statesman  lalx)ured  for  the  ethical  improvement  of  his 
countrj'mcn  as  well  as  for  their  frugality  of  life.  In  1789,  we  find  him  legislating 
against  the  multiplication  of  brothels,  and,  two  years  later,  he  vetoed  mixed 
bathing  of  men  and  women. '  One  of  the  fhshfons  of  the  time  was  that  vassals 
left  in  charge  df-iheir  lords'  mansions  in  Yedo  used  to  organise  mutual  entertain- 
ments by  way  of  promoting  good-fellowship,  but  in  reality  for  purposes  of  dissipa- 
tion. These  gatherings  were  strictly  interdicted.  Simultaneously  with  the 
issue  of  this  mass  of  negative  legislation,  Sadanobu  took  care  to  bestow  rewards 
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and  publish  eulogies.  Whoever  distinguished  himsolf  by  diligent  service,  by 
chastity,  by  filial  piety,  or  by  loyalty,  could  count  on  honourable  notice. 

THE  KWANSEI  VAGABONDS 

During  the  Kwansei  era  (1789-1800),  Yedo  was  infested  by  vagabondfl*  who, 
having  been  derived  of  their  livelihood  by  the  famine  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately previous,  made  a  hal)it  of  going  about  the  town  in  groups  of  from  three  to 
five  men  committing  deeds  of  theft  or  incendiarism.  Sadanobu,  actiiip;  on  the 
advice  of  the  judicial  officials,  dealt  with  this  evil  by  establishing  a  h ou  t  of 
correction  on  Ishikawa  Island.  There  homeless  vagrants  were  detuuu  <i  and 
provided  with  work,  those  ignorant  of  any  handicraft  being  employed  as  labour- 
ers. The  inmates  were  fed  and  clothed  by  the  Government,  and  set  free  after 
three  years,  their  savings  being  handed  to  them  to  serve  as  capital  for  some  occu- 
pation. The  institution  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Hasegawa  Heizo,  five 
hundred  bags  of  rice  and  five  hundred  ryo  being  granted  amiuaily  by  the  Bakuiu 
for  its  support. 

ADOPTION 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  one  of  the  abuses  which  came  into  large  practice 
from  the  middle  period  of  the  Tokugawa  Bdkufu  waa  the  adoption  of  children 
of  ignoble  birth  into  samurai  families  in  consideration  of  monetary  payments  by 
their  parents.  This  mercenary  custom  was  strictly  interdicted  by  the  Matsu- 
daira  regent,  who  justly  saw  in  it  a  danger  to  the  solidity  of  the  military  class. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  his  veto  received  full  observance. 


EDUCATION 

Since  the  shogun  Tsunayoshi  (1680-1709)  appointed  Hayashi  Nobuatsu  as 
chief  of  Education  in  Yedo,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  conductof  the  college  called 
Seid5,  Hayashi 's  descendants  succeeded  to  that  post  by  hereditary  right.  They 

steadily  followed  the  principles  of  Confucianism  as  interpreted  by  Chutsz,  a 
Chinese  philosopher  who  died  in  the  year  1200,  l)tit  in  accordance  ^vith  the 
inevitable  fate  of  all  hereditary  offices,  the  lapse  of  generations  brought  inferior- 
ity of  zeal  and  talent.  During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there 
appeared  in  the  field  of  Japanese  philosophy  Nakaye  Toju,  who  adopted  the 
hilerpretation  of  Confucianism  given  by  a  later  Chinese  philosopher,  Wang 
Yang-ming  (1472-1529).  At  a  subsequent  date  Yamaga.Sok0,  ItO  Jinaai,  and 
OgyvL  Sorai  (called  also  Butsu  8orai)  asserted  the  superiority  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  teaching;  and  finally  Einoshita  Junan  preached  the  rule  of  adopting 
whatever  was  good,  without  distinction  of  Tang  or  Sung. 

These  four  schools  engaged  in  veliement  eontrovnr'^v,  and  showed  such  pas- 
sion in  their  statements  and  such  intolerance  in  their  contradictions,  that  they 
fteerr.ed  to  have  altogether  forgotten  the  ethical  principles  underlying  their  own 
liuc  Limes.  In  the  la.st  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  other  schools  came  into 
being,  one  callmg  itself  the  "eclectic  school,"  another  the  ''mductive  school," 
and  BO  forth,  ao  that  tn  the  end  one  and  the  same  passage^  of  the  Confucian 
Analects  received  adme  twenty  different  interpretatioDs,  ail  advanced  with  more 
or  less  abuse  and  injury  to  tl  •  pirit  of  politenesa. 

In  these  circumstances  the  educational  chief  in  Yedo  lost  control  of  the  situa- 
tion. JBven  among  his  own  stadaits  there  were  some  who  rejected  the  teachings 
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of  Chntsz,  and  Confuciaiusm  thiwatened  to  become  a  ftumbJing^ilock  rather 
than  an  aid  to  ethics.  The  prime  minister,  Sadanobu,  now  appomted  four 
philosophers  of  note  to  assist  the  Hayashi  family,  and  these  famous  teachers 
attended  in  turn  at  the  Seido  to  lecture,  commoners  as  well  as  mtnurai  being 
allowed  to  attend.  Sadanobu  further  directed  that  the  heads  of  Government 
departments  should  send  lu  a  list  of  those  best  educated  among  their  subordinates, 
and  the  men  thus  recommended  were  promoted  after  examination.  Moreover, 
.tJie  prime  minister  himaelf,  attended  by  bia  coUeagyeB  and  the  adminietratons, 
made  a  habit  of  inepeeling  penOoaUy,  from  time  to  time,  the  manner  of  teaehing 
at  the  eoUege,  and  finally,  in  1795»  the  8eid5  was  definitely  invested  with  the 
character  of  a  (joveinment  ceUege,  a  yearly  grant  of  1 130  koku  being  apportiotu'd 
to  meet  the  expenses,  and  an  income  of  1600  koku  being  bestowed  tqaon  the 
Hayashi  family. 

In  the  same  y(;ar,  it  was  decreed  that  no  one  should  be  eligible  for  a  i)ost  in 
the  civil  service  unless  he  was  an  avowed  follower  of  the  Chutse  philosophy. 
This  bigoted  measure,  spoken  of  as  the  "prohibiuon  of  heterodox>%"  did  not 
produce  the  desired  ^Eeet.  It  tended  rather  to  aeoentuate  the  differences 
between  the  various  schools,  and  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Bukufu  urging 
that  the  invidious  veto  should  be  rescinded.  The  petitioners  contended  that 
although  the  schools  differed  from  each  other,  their  difTerences  were  not  material, 
since  all  stood  on  common  fountlations,  namely,  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  aiid 
Mencius,  and  all  agreed  in  inculcating  the  virtues  of  filial  piety,  brotherly  Jove, 
loyalty,  humanity,  righteouwoss,  politeness,  and  general  tranquillity. 

THE  PHILOSOPHIBS  OF  CHtTTSZ  AND  WANO  YANG-MING 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  pause  here  a  moment  In  Oid&e  to  inqmre  briefly  the 
nature  of  the  philosophies  which  occupied  Japanese  thought  thtonghout  the 

seventeenth  and  the  ei^teenth  centuries.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  schools 
of  Chutsz  and  Wang  Yang-ming,  for  the  third,  or  "ancient,"  school  adopted  the 
teachings  of  Confucius  and  Menciusin  their  purity,  rejecting  all  subsequent  de* 
ductions  from  the  nctual  words  used  by  these  sages.  Tliese  two  schools  have  been 
well iiistinguished  as  tollox^  s  by  a  modern  philosopher,  Dr.  Inouye  Tetsujiro: — 

"(1)  Chutsz  mainlaiiicd  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  world  and  its  laws  before  determining  what  is  the  moral  law.  Wang 
held  that  man's  knowledge  of  moral  law  precedes  all  study  and  that  a  man's 
knowledge  of  himself  is  the  very  highest  Jtind  of  leimiing*  Chutss's  method  may 
be  said  to  be  mductive;  Wang's,  deductive. 

"  (2)  The  cosmogony  of  Chutsz  was  dualistic.  All  nature  owed  its  existence 
to  the  Ri  and  Ki,  the  determining  principle  and  the  vital  force  of  primordial 
aura  that  produces  and  modifies  motion.  Wang  held  that  these  two  w«fe 
inseparable.    His  teachinK  was  therefore  monistic. 

"  (3)  Chutsz  taught  that  the  primary  principle,  Hi,  and  the  mind  of  man 
were  tiuite  separate,  and  tliat  the  latter  was  attached  to  the  Ki.  Wang  held 
that  the  mind  of  mail  and  the  principle  of  the  universe  were  one  and  the  same, 
and  argued  that  no  study  oft  external  natars  was  xequured  m  order  to  find  out 
nature's  laws.  To  discover  theses  man  had  only  to  look  witfam  his  own  heart. 
He  that  imderstanids  his  own  hesrtmiderrtands  nature,  ssys  Wang.  ' 

"(4)  Chutsz 's  system  makes  experience  necessary  In  order  to  understand 
the  laws  of  the  universe^  but  Wang's  ideslim  dispenses  with  it  altogether  aa  a 
teacher*  • 
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"(5)  Chutsz  taught  that  knowlpdpje  must  come  first  and  right  conduct 
after.  Wang  conteii(l»'<!  that  knowlodgt;  and  conduct  cannot  be  separatc*d. 
One  is  part  of  the  oilier.  Chutsz  may  be  said  to  exalt  learned  theories  and 
principles,  and  \\  ung  to  extol  practice. 

"The  moral  results  of  the  systems  briefly  stated  were  as  follows;  Chutsz 's 
teaching  prodaoed  many  learned  mm  in  this  eountry,  but  not  Infrequentty 
these  men  were  inferior^  being  nanowHni&dedi  prejudioed,  and  behind  tiie  age. 
Wang's  doctrines;  on  the  other  hand,  while  th^  cannot  escape  the  charge  of 
shallowness  on  all  occasions,  serve  the  moral  purpose  for  which  they  were  prop- 
agated better  than  those  of  the  rival  school.  Though  in  the  ranks  of  the  J apanese 
follower?;  of  Chutsz  there  were  numbers  of  insignificant,  hitrnted  traditionalists, 
the  same  cannot  be  saiil  of  those  who  adoi  ted  Wang's  views.  They  were  as  a 
class  fine  specimens  of  humanity,  abreast,  if  not  ahead,  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  No  system  of  te^iching  lias  produced  anything  approaching  such  a 
number  of  remarkable  men.  If  a  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  Wang's 
philosophy  in  Japan  must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ahe 
received  from- the  neighbouring  continent,  though  not  a  little-of  its  power  hi  this 
country  is  to  be  traced  to  the  personality  of  the  m  -a  n  w  ho  was  the  tint  to  make 
■it  tlioroughly  known  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  Nakaye  T6ju.''  ^ 

Dr.  Inouyc  adds:  "By  exclusive  attention  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
by  sheer  force  of  will  the  Wang  school  of  philosonlier?;  snrceeded  in  reaching  a 
standard  of  attainin(>iit  that  served  to  make  them  models  for  postenty.  The 
integrity  of  heart  preached  by  his  followers  in  Japan  has  become  a  national 
heritage  of  which  all  Japanese  are  proud.  In  the  West,  ethics  has  become  too 
exclusively  a  subject  of  intellectual  inquiry,  a  question  as  to  which  of  rival 
theories  is  the  most  logical.  By  the  Japanese,  practical  virtue  has  been  exalted 
to      pedestal  of  the  highest  bonoor.'* 

.  ;  -  The  same  authority,  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Chutsz  school,  says:  ''To 
the  question  which  has  so  often  been  a.sked  during  the  past  few  years,  whence 
comes  the  Japanese  fine  etliif^-)!  standard,  the  answer  is  that  it  undoubtedly 
origuiated  with  the  teaching  ol  Chutsz  as  e.\])lained,  modified,  and  carried  into 
prartiee  in  Ja])an,  The  moral  philosophy  of  the  Chutsz  sehool  in  Japan  com- 
pared Willi  tliat  of  the  other  two  schools  Wiis  moderate  in  tone,  free  from  eccentri- 
cities, and  practical  in  a  rare  degree.  In  the  enormous  importance  H  attached  to 
self-culture  and  what  is  known  in  modem  terminology  as  selfMdisation,  the 
teaching  of  the  Chutsa  school  of  Japanese  moralists  differed  in  no  material  re- 
spects £rom  the  dolstrines  of  the  New  Eantians  in  England.'' 

RETIREMENT  OF  8ADAN0BU 

After  six  years  of  most  enlightened  service,  Matsudaira  Saciauobu  resigned 
office  in  171)3  to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  all  truly  patriotic  Japanese. 
History  is  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  his  retirement,  but  the  explanation 
'sednsto  be,  first,  that  his  uncompromising  zeal  of  refoim  had  earned  him  many 
eBsmiea  who  watched  constantly  for  an  opportunity  tor  attack  him,  and  found 
itjdnring  his  absence  on  a  visit  to  inspect  the  coasts  of  the  emphre'wrth  a  view  to 
aifotoklg  the  veto  against  foreign  trade;  and  secbndly,  that  a  question  of  prime 
importance  having  arisen  between  the  Courts  of  Kyoto  and  Yedo,  Sadanobu's 
influence  was  exercised  in  a  manner  deeply  resented  bv  the  «3ov(>reipna  as  well  as 
1^  the  loyalists  throughout  the  emjure.  This  important  nu  ii  Init  will  be  preaentr* 
See  Professor  Walter  Deniog's  brochure  on  Conjucian  FhUwophy  in  Japan.] 
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ly  roferred  to  in  detail.  Here  it  will  sufficr  to  state  that  Sadano))n  did  not 
retire  in  disgrace.  He  was  promoted  to  the;  rank  of  pencral  of  the  Left,  which 
honour  was  supplemented  by  an  invitation  to  attend  at  th^^  castle  on  Static 
oecasions.  He  chose,  however,  to  live  in  retirement,  devoting  iiiniself  to  the 
admizustratHmofluBawndcmiainaiidtolitera  Tbesathor  of  several 

well*knawn  books,  he  is  xemenibered  by  his  peiMiaine,  RakuO,  idmost  as  oon- 
■etontly  as  by  his  histoikal,  Ssdanobu.  He  died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  seventh- 
two. 

HIT0T8UBASHI  HARUNARI 

After  Sadanobu's  refipjjation  of  the  post  of  prime  minister,  the  shdgun*8 
father,  Hitotsiibashi  Harunari,  moved  into  the  western  citadel  of  Yedo  Castle, 
and.  thenceforth  the  great  reforms  which  Sadanobu  had  elTected  by  the  force  of 
genius  and  unflagging  assiduity,  were  quickly  replaced  by  an  age  of  retrogresmon, 
so  that  posterily  learned  to  speak  of  the  prodigality  of  the  Bunka  and  Bunsei 
eras  (1804-1829),  uastead  of  the  frugality  of  the  Kwansei  (1789-1800).  As  for 
the  shogun,  lenari,  he  received  from  the  Throne  the  highest  rank  attainable  by  a 
subject,  together  with  the  office  of  dfn'jn-doijin,  Put  li  bononr  was  withont 
precedent  since  the  time  of  leyasu.  lenari  had  mnrv  tlian  tifty  daughters,  all 
bom  of  diJSerent  mothers,  from  which  fact  the  dmiensions  of  his  harem  may  be 
inferred. 

.  THE  U9Tfi  SOVEREIGN,  THE  EMPEROR  KOEAKU  (A«  D,  1780-1916) 

The  Emperor  Kokaku  ascended  the  throne  in  1780  and  abdicated  in  1810. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  sovereign  and  as  a  dassical  scholar  he  won  consider- 
able renown.  After  reigning  for  thirty-six  years,  he  admini«;terf»d  State  affairs 
from  the  Palace  of  Rt  fircment  during  twenty-four,  and  throughout  thnt  long 
interval  of  sixty  years,  the  country  enjoyed  profound  peace.  The  period  of 
Badanobu's  service  as  prime  minister  of  the  Bakufu  coincided  with  the  middle 
of  Kokaku 's  reign,  and  in  thc^e  days  of  happiness  and  prosperity  men  were  wont 
to  say  that  with  a  wise  sovereign  in  the  west  a  wise  subjeot  had  appeared  in  the 
east.  Up  to  that  thne  the  relations  between  KyOto  and  Yedo  were  exeetlent, 
but  Sadanobu 's  resignation  and  the  cause  that  led  to  it  produced  between  the 
two  Courts  a  breach  which  contributed  materiallyi  though  induectly,  to  the 
ultimate  fall  of  the  Tokugawa.  . 

BEBUILDINO  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE 

It  has.already  been  noted  that  after  the  great  fire  of  1788,  the  Bakitfu;  aeting, 
of  course,  at  the  instance  of  their  prime  minister,  ordered  Sadanobu  to  supervise 
the  work  of  reconstructing  the  Imperial  palace.  Since  the  days  of  Oda  and 
Toyotomi,  the  palace  had  been  rebuilt  or  extensively  repaired  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  always  the  plans  liad  been  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  the  ortlio- 
dox  ceremonials.  Sadanobu  determined  to  correct  this  fault,  lie  called  for 
plans  and  elevations  upon  the  bases  of  those  of  the  tenth  centurv,  anfl  from  the 
gates  to  the  roofs  he  took  care  that  everything  should  be  modelled  on  the  old 
lines.  The  edifices  are  said  to  have  been  at  once  chaste  and  magnificent,  the 
internal  deobrations  being  from  the.brushes  of  the  best  artists  of  the  Teea  and 
Sumiyoahi  Aoadeimes.  Sealed  estimates  had  been  required  from  seyeial  leading 
architect.';,  and  Sadanobu  suiprised  his  eolleagnes  by  awarduig  the  work  to  the 
highest  bidder^  on  the  gnrand  that  cheapness  could  not  oonsist  with  true  merit 
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in  such  a  raso,  and  that  any  thoiipht  of  fost  would  evince  a  want  of  reverence 
towards  the  Imperial  Court.  The  buildings  were  tmisiieti  in  two  yearh,  and  the 
two  Emperory,  the  reigniug  and  the  retired,  took  up  their  residence  there.  Hin 
Majesty  Kokaku  rewarded  the  shogun  with  an  autograph  letter  of  thanks  as  well 
as  a  WBeof  poetiy  compofled  by  himadf,  and  onSadiufobu  heeoafanped  a  awiwd 
and  an  album  of  poems.  ,  The  Mgun  lenaii  is  said  to  have  been  profouncUy 
gnatified  by  this  marie  of  Imperial  favour.  He  openly  attributed  it  toSadanobu 's 
exertions,  and  he  presented  to  the  latter  a  facsimile  of  the  autograph  letter. 

THE  TITLE  TROUBLE 

In  the  very  year  (1791)  follow  ing  the  Emperor  's  entry  into  the  new  palace, 
a  moat  untuwiirti  incident  occurred.  Up  to  that  time  the  relations  between  the 
Courts  of  Kyoto  and  Yedo  had  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  now  a  permanent 
breach  of  amity  took  pUiee.  The  sovereiga  was  the  son  of  F^ce  Tkunehito^ 
head  of  the  Kanin  'family.  This  prince,  in  spite  of  his  high  title,  was  raquired 
by  Court  etiquette  to  sit  below  the  ministers  of  State  on  Gerraumial  oeoaeions 
in  the  palace.  Buch  an  order  of  precedence  offended  the  EK)vereign,  and  his 
Majesty  proposed  that  the  rank  of  da  jo  tenno  should  be  given  to  his  father,  thus 
placing  him  in  the  position  of  a  retired  Emperor.  Of  cour^r  it  waa  within  the 
prerogative  of  the  Km(»eror  to  confer  titles.  The  normal  procedure  would  hav(; 
be«^n  to  give  the  desired  rank  to  Prince  Tsunehito,  and  then  to  inform  the  Bakufu 
of  the  accomplished  fact.  But,  in  con.siderution  of  the  very  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  two  Ck>urts,  the  sovereign  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to 
act  on  his  own  initiadve  in  a  matter  of  such  importance. 

Yedo  was  consulted,  and  to  the  surprise  of  Kyoto,  the  Bakufu  prime  nuniater 
assumed  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Court's  desire.  The  explanation  of  this 
singular  act  on  Sadanobu 's  part  was  that  a  precisely  analogous  problem  per- 
plexed Yedo  simu1t;in('oii'-1v.  When  Icnari  was  nominated  s-horjv?},  his  father, 
Hitotsul)ashi  Harunari,  luily  expected  to  be  appointe  l  jiniarduui  of  the  new 
potentate,  and  I xinj;  disappointed  in  that  hope,  he  expres>sed  his  desire  to  receive 
the  title  of  d-yuaho  (retired  shogun),  so  that  he  might  enter  the  western  citadel  of 
Yedo  Castle  and  thence  administer  affairs  as  had  been  done  fay  ex-Emperors  in 
Kyoto  fer  hundreds  of  years,  and  by  ^x-Mgwu  on  several  oocasiona  under  the 
Tokugawa.  Disappointed  in  this  aspiration,  Harunari,  after  some  hesitatioa, 
invited  the  attention  of  the  shogun  to  the  fact  that  filial  piety  is  the  basis  of  all 
moral  virtues,  and  that,  whereas  the  shdgun's  duty  required  him  to  set  a  good 
example  to  tlie  people,  ho  sul)jo(  t(  d  his  own  father  to  unheroming  humiliation, 
lenari  referred  the  matt'T  to  the  State  council,  but  the  rniincillnr^  hesitated  to 
estui)lish  the  precedent  ol  conferring  the  rank  of  d-gosho  on  the  lu  ud  of  one  of  the 
Sankyo  families  —  Tayasu,  Shimizu,  and  Hitotaubaslii  —  who  had  never  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  shogun. 

The  prime  minister,  Sadanobu,  however,  had  not  a  moment's  heaitatkm  in 
opposing  Hanmari's  project.  He  did,  indaed,  order  a  weU-known  Confucian 
scholar  to  srarcfa  the  ammb  in  order  to  find  whether  any  precedent  existed  £or 
the  proposed  prooedure,  either  in  Japan  or  in  China,  but  he  himself  declared 
that  if  such  an  example  were  set  in  the  ehogun family,  it  might  be  the  cause  of 
grave  inconvenience  among  the  people.  In  other  words,  a  man  whose  son  had 
been  adopted  into  another  family  might  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  tliat 
family  in  the  event  ot  tiie  deal  h  of  tlie  foster-father.  It  la  certain,  however,  that 
Other  ami  stronger  reajsons  iuiiueiiced  the  BakuJ u  prime  minister.  Hitotsubashi 
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Hanmari  was  genetally  known  as  Wagamama  Inkifo  (the  Wayward  Beduae'). 

His  most  intimate  friends  were  the  ^tdgun*a  father-in-law,  Shimazu  £i-0,  and 
Ike  da  Isshinsai.  The  latter  two  were  also  inkyo  and  shared  the  tastea  and 
foibles  of  Harunari.  One  of  their  greatest  pleasures  was  to  startle  society. 
Thus,  when  Sadanobu  was  lop^islating  with  infinite  care  against  prodigality  of 
any  kind,  the  above  three  old  gentlome.'n  loved  to  organize  parties  on  an  ostenta- 
tiously extra vugaiii  scale,  and  Sadunobu  naturally  shrank  from  seeing  the  title 
of  9-g<Mho  confeired  on  such  a  character,  thus  investing  him  with  competence 
to  interfere  arbitrarily  in  the  conduct  of  State  affairs. 

Just  at  this  time,  the  Court  in  Kyoto  preferred  its  application,  and  Sadanobu 
at  once  appreciated  that  if  the  rank  of  dajo  tennd  were  conferred  on  Prince 
Tsunehito,  it  would  be  impossible  to  withhold  that  of  o-gosho  from  Harunari. 
Consequently  the  Bakufu  prime  minister  wrote  privately  to  the  Kyoto  prime 
minister,  Tukatsukasa  Sukehira,  pointing  out  tlie  inadvisability  of  the  proposed 
step.  This  letter,  though  not  actually  an  official  communication,  had  the 
effect  of  shelving  the  matter  for  a  time,  but,  in  1791,  the  Emperor  rc-opened  the 
question,  and  anmmoned  a  council  in  the  palace  to  discuss  it.  The  result  was 
that  sixty-five  officials,  headed  by  the  prime  nunister  and  the  minister  of  the 
Right,  supported  the  sovereign's  views,  but  the  ex-premier,  Takatsukasa  . 
Sukehira,  and  his  son,  the  minister  of  the  Left,  with  a  few  others,  opposed  them. 

The  proceedings  of  this  council  with  an  autograph  covering-letter  from  the 
sovereign  were  sent  to  the  Bakufu,  in  1702,  ])ut  for  a  long  time  no  nnswer  was 
given.  Meanwhile  Prince  Tsunehito,  already  an  old  man,  showed  signs  of 
declining  health,  and  tiie  Imperial  Court  pressed  Yedo  to  reply.  Ultimately 
the  Bakttfu  xMiiaSly  disapproved  the  project.  No  statement  of  reasons  ac- 
companied the  refusal,  but  it  was  softened  by  a. Suggestion  that  an  increase  of 
revenue  mi^t  be  conferred  on  the  sovereign's  father.  This  already  sufficiently 
ocmtumelious  act  was  sui^Iemented  by  a  request  from  the  Bakufu  that  thQ 
Impf'rial  Court,  should  smd  to  Yedo  the  hi^li  secret.ary  and  the  eliiff  c»f  the 
Household.  Unwillingly  the  Court  complied,  and  after  hearing  the  arguments 
advanced  by  these  two  officials,  Sadanobu  sentenced  them  to  be  placed  in  con- 
finement for  a  hundred  days,  and  fifty  days,  respectively,  which  sentence  was 
carried  out  at  the  temple  Seisho-ji  in  Yedo»  and  the  l^o  high  officials  were 
thereafter  aent  badc  to  Ky(Sto  under  police  eaoort.  Ultimately  th^  were  both 
disnaJssed  from  office,  and  tiie  Cmmt  dignitaries- who  had  supported  the 
aonrereign 's  wishes  were  cautioned  not  to  associate  themselves  ag;ain  with  such 
"  rash  and  imbecoming  acts."  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  Sadanobu  exercised 
his  power  in  an  extreme  and  unwise  manner  on  this  occasion.  A  little  recourse 
to  tact  might  have  settled  the  matter  with  ecjual  facility  and  without  open 
disriipt'ct  to  the  Throne.  But  the  Bakufu  prime  nnmster  behaved  aft«r  the 
mamier  of  the  deer-stalker  of  the  Japanese  proverb  who  does  not  see  the  rnoun* 
tain,  and  he  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialist  party  a  weapon  which 
Qontributed  mateiiaUy  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bakufu  seventy  years  later. 

[*  It  has  always  been  a  common  custom  in  Japan  for  the  head  of  a  family  to  retire  noxninalbr 
from  active  life  after  he  attains  hla  fiftieth  year.  He  ia  theaoeforth  known  as  inkjfo  (or  leduaej- 
llie  eanw  ia  true  qf  wernea.] 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

ORGANIZATION,  CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL;  CURRENCY  AND 
THE  LAWS  OF  THE  TOiOJGAWA  BAKAFU 

THB  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  TOKUGAWA  BAKUFU 

.  The  organization  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu  cannot  be  referred  to  any  earlier 
period  than  that  of  the  third  shogun,  lemitsu.  The  foundations  indeed  were 
laid  after  the  battle  of  Sekigahara,  when  the  administrative  functions  came  into 
the  hands  of  leyasu.  By  him  a  shoshidai  (governor)  was  estabhshed  in  Kyoto 
together  with  municipal  administrators  {machi  biigyo).  But  it  was  reserved  for 
lemitsu  to  develop  these  initial  creations  into  a  competent  and  consistent  whole. 
There  yraa,  first,  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  cabinet,  though  the  name  of  its 
members  (ro/u,  or  seniors)  does  not  suggest  the  functions  generally  discharged 
bjjr  ministers  of  State.  One  of  the  roju  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  daird 
(great  senior).  He  corresponded  to  the  prime  minister  in  a  Western  Cabinet^ 
and  the  other  rojH  may  be  counted  as  ministers.  Then  there  were  junior 
ministers,  and  after  them  came  administrators  of  accounts,  inspectors,  adminis- 
trators of  shrines  and  temples,  and  municipal  administrators.  The  place  where 
State  business  was  discharged  went  by  the  name  of  Go-Yo^eya.  There,  the 
senior  and  junior  ministers  assembled  to  transact  affairs,  and  the  chamber  being 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shdgun's  sitting-room,  he  was  able  to 
keep  himself  au  courant  of  important  administrative  affairs.  During  the  time 
of  the  fifth  ihogun,  however,  as  already  related,  this  useful  arrangement  under- 
went radical  alteration.   As  for  judicial  business,  there  did  not  originally  exist 
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any  special  place  for  its  traasactioiL  A  chamber  hi  the  official  residence  was 
temporarily  assigned  for  the  purpose,  but  at  a  later  date  a  court  of  justice 
(Hyt^fii'Sko)  was  established  at  Tatsunokuchi  in  Yedo.  This  organisation, 
though  carried  within  sight  of  completion  ia  the  days  of  the  third  shdgun,  required 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  eighth,  and  was  not  actually  perfected  until  the  time 
of  the  eleventh. 

THE  DAtU6 

The  duties  of  the  daird  —  sometimes  callod  karo  or  n-^ioshiyori  —  wore  to 
preside  over  the  rojU  and  to  handle  important  acimini^^u alive  alTairs.  In  maiiy 
respeets  his  fimctioiis  resembled  those  <£scliarged  by  the  regent  {shikken)  of  the 
Elamakura  Bakvfu,  To  the  office  of  daird  a  speciidly  distinguished  member  of 
the  roju  was  appointed,  and  if  no  one  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  was 
available,  that  post  had  to  be  left  vacant.  Generally  the  li,  the  Hottay  or  the 
Sakai  f aniily  supplied  candidates  for  the  office. 

•  '  .      •  ' 

THE  R&JO 

The  roju  or  senior  ministers  —  called  also  toshiyori  —  discharged  the  adminis- 
tration. They  resembled  the  kwanryo  of  the  AXuromachi  Govermnent.  There 
were  five  of  these,  ministers  and  they  exercised  control  over  all  matters  relating 
to  the  bnpmil  jptalace,  the  palace  of  the  ex-Emperor  {Sendd),  the  Imperial 
princes,  the  princely  abbots  {motizeki)  and  all  the  daimyd.  It  was  customary  to 
choose  the  lijU  from  among  officials  who  had  previously  served  as  governors 
of  Osaka  or  Kydto  or  as  sOshaban,  who  will  be  presently  spoken  of  at 
greater  length. 

THE  ^yAKA-DOSllIYOIil  '  ' 

There  were  five  junior  ministers  (ji'oka-doshiyori)  whose  principal  functions 
were  to  exercise  jurisdictioi»  over  the  hatanioto  and  tiie  kenin.  These  latter  names 
have  already  been  alluded  to,  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  it  may  be  well  to. 
explain  that  whereas  the/udai  daimyd  consisted  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-, 
fflx  baioDs  who  Joined  the  standard  of  I^asu  before  the  battle  of  SeJrigahara,' 
the  Aotamoto  (bumerets),  while  equally  diredt  vasSaJs  of  the  Mgmi  were  Ipwar 
than  the  daign^  thougli  liigh(>r  than  the  gthkeniiif  who  comprised  the  bulk  of. 
the  Tokugawa  samurai.   Members  of  the  wakordoshiyori  might  at  any  time, be. 
promoted  to  the  post  of  roju.    Their  functions  were  wide  as  well  as  numerous, 
and  resembled  those  performed  by  the  hyojo-sku  and  the  hih'tmike-shu  of  the 
Kamakura  and  Muromachi  Governments.    A  junior  minister  must  previously 
have  occupied  the  post  of  administrator  of  templtj*?  and  shrines  {jUha-bugyu) 
or  that  of  chamberkiin  {osabtMha)  or  that  of  chief  guard  (d'han).  The  offices, 
of  muiistef  akid  junior  ministsf  were  necessarily  filled,  by  daimyd  who  were! 
hereditary  vassals  of  the  cftdtfuii. 

SECRETARIES 

There  were  two  secretariats,  the  oku-yvhitsu  (domestic  secretariat)  and  the 
wyjofc-ynhiiHii  (external  s^retariat).  They  discharged,  on  account,  of  the 
senior  niinisters,  the  duties  of  scribes,  and  were.presided  over  by  a  todori,  who, 
in  later  days,  wielded  large  mfluence.  >  Uiymzeo  by  Google 
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THE  JISHA-BUGYO 

The  jisha-hugyd,  as  their  name  suggests,  supervised  all  affairs  rdatiiig  to 

ahrinrs,  temples,  Shintd  officials,  bonzes,  and  nuns  as  well  as  persons  residing 
within  tile  domains  of  shrines  and  temples.  They  also  discharged  judicial 
functions  in  the  case  of  these  various  classes.  The  number  of  tliese  administra- 
tors of  shrines  and  temples  was  originally  three,  but  afterwards  it  was  increased 
to  four,  who  transacted  buameas  for  a  month  at  a  time  in  succession.  The 
8ikhaban,  who  were  entitled  to  malce  direct  reporte  to  the  xAd^un,  had  to  fill  the 
office  of  ji«Aa-6i^jfyd  in  addition  to  their  other  functions,  which  were  connected 
with  the  management  of  matters  relating  to  ceremony  and  etiquette. 

At  first  there  were  only  two  of  these  soshahan,  but  subsequently  their  number 
was  increased  to  t  went>  -four,  and  it  became  customary  for  one  of  them  to  keep 
watch  in  the  castle  at  night.  They  were  generally  ex-govemors  of  Osaka  and 
Fushimi,  and  they  were  necessarily  daimyo  who  had  the  qualification  of  direct 
vassalage  to  the  shogun.  The  jisha-^ugyo  performed  their  judicial  functions  in 
their  own  residences,  each  administrator  employing  his  own  YasBals  for  sub- 
ordinate purposes,  and  these  vassals,  when  so  empi^ed,  were  distinguished  aa 
jitha-yaku  or  toHtsugi.  Further,  ofliciating  in  conjunction  with  the  jisha-hugyo, 
were  chief  inspectors  (daikeruihi) ,  and  assistant  inspectors  {shake nshi)  whose 
duties  require  no  description.  The  classes  of  people  to  whom  the  jisha-bugyo^s 
jurisdiction  extended  were  numerous:  they  embraced  the  crmetery-keepers  at 
Moiuiji-yama,  the  bonzes,  the  firc-watchmrn,  the  musicians,  the  Shinto 
officiuib,  the  poets,  the  players  at  go  or  chess,  and  so  forth. 

«  *  * 

-  n 

I 

THE  MACRI-BUOYO 

The  municipal  administrator  {tnachi-bugyo)  controlled  affairs  relating  to  the 
citizens  in  general.  This  was  among  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  Tnkneawa, 
and  existed  also  in  the  Toyotomi  organization.  At  first  {Ik  rr  were  tiiree  fnachi- 
hugyo,  but  when  the  Tokugawa  moved  to  Yedo,  the  number  was  decreased  to 
one,  and  subsequently  increased  again  to  two  in  the  days  of  lemitsu.  Judicial 
business  occupied  the  maj  or  part  of  the  machirbtigyd  's  time.  His  lawHXNirt  was  in 
his  own  residence,  and  under  his  direction  constables  {yoriki  or  dosfttn)  patrolled 
the  city.  He  also  transacted  business  relating  <o  prisons  and  the  municipal 
elders  of  Yedo  (frtodki-cloefttym)  referred  to  him  all-  queatioos  at  a  difficult  or 
serious  nature. 

THE  KANJO-BVOrO 

The  financiiU  administrator  (knnjd-bugyu)  received  also  the  appellation  of 
kitchen  administrator  {daidokoro-bugyd),  and  his  duties  embraced  everything 
relating  to  the  finance  of  the  Bakufu,  including,  of  course,  theii*  estates  and  the 
persons  redding  on  those  estates.  The  eight  provinces  of  the-  Kw«atll  wem 
under  the  direct  control  of  this  bugydt  but  other  distriets  were  ateinistered  by  a 
daikwan  (deputy).  There  were  two  kinds  of  kanja-bugyo,  namely,  the  kuji-kata 
and  the  katie-kata  (public  and  private),  the  latter  of  whom  had  to  adjudicate  all 
financial  questions  directly  affecting  the  Bakufii,  and  the  former  had  to  perf()rm 
a  similar  function  in  cases  where  outsiders  were  concerned.  Various  officials 
served  as  subordinates  of  these  important  hwjyd,  who  were  usually  taken  from 
the  roju  or  the  wnka^oshiyori,  and,  in  the  days  of  the  sixth  sh6gun,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  appoint  an  auditor  of  accounts  {htu^^ifimmiyakujf  ^^^i  fi^^^^^^Q 
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nominally  of  the  same  rank  as  the  kanjo-bugyo^  really  acted  in  a  supervistny 
capacity.  The  fiaA;u/it  court  of  law  was  the  jfifyojo-gAo.  Suits  involving  issues 
tbat  lay  entirely  within  the  jmifldietion  of  one  Imgyo  were  tried  by  him  In  his 
own  re^eaoe,  but  where  ?^er  IntereBts  were  eonoemed  the  three  hug^  had  to 
eonduct  the  ease  at  the  HySjosho,  where  they  fonned  a  oollegiate  court.  On' 
such  occasions  the  presence  of  the  censors  was  compulsory.  SoraetimeB,  also, 
the  three  bugyd  met  at  the  HySjd'^  merely  for  purposes  of  consultation, 

THE  CENSOBS 

An  important  figure  in  the  Tokugawa  organization  was  the  censor  (mefoti^), 
especially  the  great  censor  {(^^metmhe).  The  liolder  of  the  latter  office  served 
as  the  eyes  and  eais  (rf  the  rffjfi  and  supervised  ttie  feudal  batons.  There  were 
four  or  five  great  censors.  One  of  them  hdd  the  additional  office  of  administra- 
tor of  roads  {ddchu-bugyd)f  and  had  to  oversee  matters  relating  to  the  villages, 
the  to^Tis,  and  the  postal  stations  along  the  five  principal  high^jrays.  Another 
had  to  inspect  matters  relating  to  religious  sects  and  firearms  —  a  strange 
combination.  Under  the  great  crusi u  s  were  placed  adiniiiit-trutors  of  confiscat- 
ed estates.  The  ordinary  censors  iiud  to  exercise  surveillance  over  the  samurat 
of  the  hatamola  and  were  luider  the  jurfadietlon  of  the  waka^dtMjfori.  There 
were  altogether -sixty  msfouJbs,  and  they  traveHed  constantly  throughout  t^e 
empire  obtaining  materials  for  reports  which  were  submitted  to  the  100^ 
doahiyorL  Among  them  are  found  censors  who  performed  the  duties  of  ooroners.*- 

■  *  * 

THE  CHAMBERLAINS 

Even  more  important  than  the  censors  were  the  chamberlains  {soha  yonin) 
who  had  to  communicate  <to  i^^  ahcgun  all  report^  submitted  by  the  rdju,  and  to 
offer  advice  as  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  them.  They  also  noted  the 
M0un*8  decisions  aidd  appended  them  to  documents.  The  exercise  of  these 

functions  afforded  opportunities  for  interfering  in  adliuni8trati\  <  1  flairs,  and 
such  opportunities  were  fully  utilized,  to  the  great  detriment  of  public  interest. 
There  were  also  pages  (koshn'^ :  mstle  accountants  {nando);  literati  to  the  8hd{/un 
(pkurju8ha),  and  physicians  {oku-isha). 

UASTBRS  OV  CEBBMONXBB 

The  duty  of  transmitting  messa^  from  the  shdffun  to  the  Bmperor  and  of 
regulating  all  matters  of  ceremony  connected  with  the  castle  was  discharged  by 
fifteen  m  n  tors  of  ceresoonles  (koke)  presided  ov«t  by  four  chiefs  (the  office  of 

chief  being  hereditarj''  in  such  families  as  the  Osawa  and  the  Kira)  who,  altliough 
their  fiefs  were  comparatively  small,  possessed  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  daimyo.  A  koke  was  usually  on  watch  in  the  castle  by  day.  These  masters 
of  ceremonies  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  chamberlains  (f^ofihahnn)  already 
spoken  of.  The  latter  numbered  twenty-four.  They  regulated  affairs  connect- 
ed with  ceremonies  in  which  all  Govenunent  officials  were  concerned,  and  they 
kept  watch  at  the  castle  by  night.  Subordinate  to  the  koke  toad  the  chamberlains 

pThe  employment  of  censors  by  (ho  Bahufn  lias  been  severely  rriflrized  as  intlicaf  inp;  a 
system  of  espionage.    It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  observe  that  the  same  criticism  applies  to 
ail  highly  organized  OccidemUi  Qovemmeats  with  ibdr  Becret  Bervicea,  their  detectives  and,^ 
their  inquiry  agencies.]  uiyiuzeo  by  Google 
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wero  various  offiksials  who  eonveyod  proMtB  bom  the  feudal  loirda  to  the  Mgm; 
directed  matters  of  decoratioa  and  furniture;  had  chaise  of  miscellaneous 

works  in  the  castle,  and  supervised  all  persons,  male  or  female,  entering  or 
leaving  the  shdgurt  's  harem.  Officials  of  this  last  class  were  under  the  command 
of  a  functirniiry  caiiid  d-nisui  who  had  general  charge  of  the  business  of  the 
harem;  directed  tlie  issue  of  passports  to  men  and  women  of  the  samurai  class 
or  to  commoners,  and  iiad  Llie  cure  ol  ail  military  stores  in  the  castle.  The 
name  rusui  signilies  a  perscm  in  charge  during  the  absence  of  bis  master,  and  was 
applied  ui  this  case  since  the  d-rum  had  to  guard  the  castle  when  the  Mgun 
was  not  present.  The  multifarious  duties  entrusted  to  officials  over  whom  the 
d-^ru&ui  presided  required  a  large  nimiber  and  a  great  variety  of  persons  to  dis- 
oh^ige  theuy  but  these  need  not  be  enumerated  in  detail  here. 

THE  TAMARIZUMB 

Characteristic  of  the  elaborate  etiquette  observed  q,t  the  shogun^s  castle  was 
the  eadstence  of  6emiK>fficials  called  iasnarizurne,  whose  chief  duty  ui  ordinary' 
times  was  to  repair  to  the  castle  once  eveiy  five  di^  and  to  inquire  throui^ 

the  roju  as  to  the  state  of  tlie  shogun  health.  On  occasions  of  emergency  they 
participated  in  the  administration,  taking  precedence  of  the  roju  and  the  other 
feudatories.  The  Matsudaira  of  Aizu,  Takamatsu,  and  Matsuyama;  the  li  of 
Hikonc,  and  the  Sakai  of  Himeji  —  these  were  the  families  which  performt'cl  the 
functions  of  iavmrizume  ns  a  iiereditnry  right.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
ihc  urganizatiun  and  duties  of  the  military  guards  to  wiiuui  the  safety  of  the 
castle  was  entrusted,  but  the  fact  has  to  be  noted  that  botili  men  and  offioen 
were  invariably  taken  from  the  Aotomofo  class.  ' 

THE  WOMEN'S  APARTRfENTS    '  ' 

Tn  the  d-oku,  or  innermotit  buildings  of  the  siwgun's  castle,  the  harem  was 
situ  ii  m[.  Its  chief  official  was  a  woman  called  the  o-toahiyori  (great  eUier), 
uniier  whom  were  a  number  of  ludies-in-waitiiig,  namely,  the  toshiyari,  the  rvjo, 
the  churOf  th^  kojord,  and  pthers.  There  were  also,  ladies  whq  attended  solely 
to  visitors;  others  who  kept  the  keys;  otheca.who  carried  messages  tp  public 
officers,  and  others  who  acted  as  secretaries.  All  this  part  of  the  orgsnizataon 
would  take  pages  to  describe  in  detail,^  and  is  necesvsarily  abbreviated  hoe. 
We  may  add,  however,  that  there  were  ofRciid  fideoliers,  sailors,  grooms,  garden* 
ys,  and  eveiy  kind    artist  or,  mechaflici^ny 

tlBDS  IXDiCAL*  COVERNMENT' SYSTEM  ' 

.  In  organizizi^  a  system  of  local  government  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu  began  by 
appointing  a  shoakidai  in  Ky5to  to  guard  the  Imperial  palace,  to  supervise 
Court  officials,  and  to  oversee  financial  measures  as  ell  as  to  hear  suits-at^law, 
and  to  have  control  over  temples  and  shrines.   The  shoahidai  enjoyed  a  high 

measure  of  respect.  He  had  to  visit  Yodo  once  in  every  five  or  six  years  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  report  to  the  shogun,  in  person.  The  municipal  admini-t  ra- 
tor  of  Kyoto  and  the  administrators  of  Nara  and  Fushimi,  the  Kyoto  deputy 
(jdaikwan)y  and  all  t  he  olhciais  of  the  Xijo  palace  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

P  Fur  fuller  particulars  of  the  umuuer  of  daily  life  ttt  the  uJiogun  s  court,  t>ee  Chapter  1. 
VoL  IV,  of  Brmkley*8" Oriental  Series.'']  , 
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the  shoshidai.  To  (lualify  for  this  liiph  office  a  man  mu.^t  have  served  as  governor 
of  Osaka.  In  the  Imperial  city  tlu  nmiiit'i]ial  administrator  heard  suits-at-law 
presented  by  citizens,  managed  the  allairii  of  temples  and  shrines,  and  was 
re^q^nsible  lor  collecting  the  taxes  in  tiie  home  provinces.  There  were  two  of 
th^  officials  in  Kyoto  and^  like  their  namesakes  in  Yedo,  they  had  d  force  of 
ooDstables  {yoriki)  «nd  policemen  {dSshin)  under  their  command. 

THE  /dZkAT 

Regarded  with  scarcely  less  importance  tbnn  that  attaching  to  the  shoshidai 
was  an  official  called  thejodai  of  Osaka,  on  whom  devolved  the  re.sponsiliility  of 
guurdmg  the  Kwansei.  For  this  office  a  hereditary  daimxjd  of  the  Tokugawa 
family  was  selected,  and  he  must  previously  have  occupied  the  offices  of  sOMban 
and  jiakarbugyd.  The  routine  of  promotion  was  from  the  jddai  of  Osaka  to  the 
shotikidai  of  KjrOto  and  from  thence  to  the  rl^  Ortginally  there  were  six  jodai 
but  their  number  was  ultimately  reduced  to  one.  Sumpu  also  had  AjUdai,  who 
discliar^ed  duties  similar  to  tliose  devolving  on  his  Osaka  namesake.  In 
Nagasaki,  Sado,  Hakodate,  Niigatn,  and  other  iinportnnt  localities,  hriqij6  Were 
stationed,  and  in  districts  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Bakvfu  the  chief 
oihciai  was  the  daikwan. 

ADMINISTRATION  IN  FIEFs/ 

The  goveramental  system  in  the  fiefs  closely  resembled  the  system  of  the' 
Bakufu.   The  daimyS  exercised  almost  unlimited  power,  and  the  business  of 

their  fiefs  was  transacttni  by  factors  {hard).  Twenty-one  provinces  consisted 
entirely  of  fiefS|  and  in  the  remaining  provinces  public  and  private  estates  were 
intermixed. 

XOCAL  AUTONOMY  ; 

Both  the  Bakufu  and  the  feudatoritjs  were  careful  to  allow  a  maximum  of 
autonomy  to  the  lower  classes.  Thus  the  farmers  elected  a  village  chief  '-^  called 
nanushi  or  Mya — who  held  his  post  for  life  or  for  one  year,  and  who  exercised 
powers  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  a  governor,  ^ere  were  also  heads  of 
guilds  (kumi-gashira)  and  representatives  of  farmers  {hyakushpdai)  who  partici- 
pated in  administering  the  affairs  of  a  village.  Cities  and  towns  had  municipal 
elders  (mncki-doshiyori) ,  under  whom  also  jmnus-hi  officiated.  The  |[;iiilds 
constituted  a  most  important  feature  of  this  local  autonomic  nystem.  They 
consisted  of  five  householders  each,  bt<inp;  th«  rcfore  called  yonin-gutui,  and  their 
main  functions  were  to  render  mutual  aid  in  all  linies  of  distress,  and  to  sec  that 
there  were  no  e vasibns  of  the  taxes  or  violations  of  the  law.  In  fact,  the  Bakufu 
interfered  as  little  as  possible  in  the  administrative  systems  of  the  agricultuiskl, ' 
manufacturbig,  and  oommercial  classes,  and  the  feudatories  followed  the  same 
rule. 

FINANCE 

The  subject  of  finance  in  the  Bakufu  days  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  a 
very  bare  outline  w  ill  suffice.   It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  unit  of  land- 
measurement  varied  from  time  to  time  and  was  never  uniform  throughout  the 
empire.   That  topic  need  not  be  further  discussed.   Bice-fields  were  divided- 
into  five  dasses,  in  accordance  with  whidi  division  the  zates  of  taxatip^  we|^ 


fixed.  Further,  in  determinmg  the  amount  of  the  Imd-tax,  two  methods  wm 

followed;  one  by  inspection,  the  other  by  average.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
the  daikwan  repaired  in  the  fall  o£  each  year  to  the  locality  concerned,  and  having 
ascertained  the  nature  of  the  crop  harvested,  proceeded  to  determine  the  rate 
of  tax.  This  arrangement  lent  itself  so  readily  to  abuse  that  the  p>'steni  of 
averages  was  substituted  as  fur  as  possible.  That  is  to  say,  the  average  yield 
of  crops  for  tlie  preceding  ten  or  twenty  years  served  as  a  standard. 

The  miscellaneous  taxes  were  numerous.  Thus,  there  were  taxes  on  business; 
taxes  lor  post-horses  and  post-carriers;  taxes  in  the  form  of  labom*,  which  were 
generally  fixed  at  the  rate  of  fifty  men  per  hundred  hoku,  the  object  in  view  being 
work  on  river  banks,  roads,  and  other  public  institutions;  taxes  to  meet  the  oosi 
of  collecting  taxes,  and  taxes  to  cover  defalcations.  Sometimes  the  above  taxes 
were  levied  in  kind  or  in  actual  labour,  and  sometimes  they  were  collected  in 
money.  To  facilitate  collection  in  cities,  merchants  were  required  to  form  guilds 
according  to  their  respective  businesses,  and  the  head  of  each  guild  had  to  collect 
the  tax  payable  by  the  members.  Thus,  upon  a  guild  of  iaAc-brewers  a  tax  of 
a  thoui>and  gold  ryd  was  imposed,  and  a  guild  of  wholesale  dealers  in  cotton  imd 
to  pay  five  hundred  ryd.  There  was  a  house-tax  which  was  assessed  by  measur- 
ing the  area  of  the  hmd  on  which  a  buildmg  stood,  ijind  there  was^i  tax  on  expert 
labour  such  as  that  of  carpenters  and  matmakers.  In  oider  to  facilitate  the 
levy  of  this  last-named  tax  the,  citizens  were  required  to  locate  themselves  accord- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  their  employment,  and  thus  such  names  were  found  as 
"Carpenter's  street;"  "Matmaker's  street,"  and  so  forth.  Originally  these 
imposts  were  defrayed  by  actual  labour,  but  afterwards  money  came  to  be  sub- 
stituted. 

An  important  feature  of  the  taxation  system  was  the  imposition  of  hukt-yaka, 
(military  dues).  For  these  the  feudatories  were  liable,  and  as  the  amount  was 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Bakufu,  though  always  with  due  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  fief,  such  dues  were  often  very  onerous.  'The  same  is  true  in  an  even  more 
marked  degree  as  to  taxes  in  labour,  materials,  or  money,  which  were  levied  upon 
the  feudatories  for  the  purposes  of  any-  gresA  work  projected  lay  the  Baki^iu 
These  imposts  were  called  aids  (otefoudoi)* 


MANNER  OF  PAYING  TAXES 

'  The  manner  of  paying  taxes  varied  accordingly  to  localities.  Thus,  in  the 
Kwant5,  payment  Wiis  g(  nerally  made  in  rice  for  wet  fields  and  in  money  for 
uphul<^s,  at  the  rate  of  one  gold  ryo  per  two  and  a  bslf  koht  of  rice.  In  the  Kinai 
and  western  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  NankavdSf  on  the  other  hand,  the  total 
tax  on  wet  fields  and  uplands  was  divided  into  three  parts,  t  wo  of  which  were 
paid  with  rice  and  one  with  money,  the  value  of  a  koku  of  rice  being  fixed  at 
forty-eight  man  of  silver  (four-fifths  of  a  gold  r/yf/).  As  a  general  rule,  taxes 
imposed  on  estates  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Bokuju  were  levied  in  rice, 
which  was  handed  over  to  the  daikwan  of  each  province,  and  by  him  transported 
to  Yedo,  Kyoto,  or  Osaka,  where  it  was  placed  in  stores  under  the  control  of 
store-administrators  {k  ura-bug yd) . 

In  the  case  of  eash  payments  the  money  was  transported  to  the  castle  of 
Yedo  or  Osaka,  where  it  came  under  the  care  of  the  finance  administrator  (ftone- 
bujiyd)*  Finally,  the  accounts  eomiectsd  with  such  receipts  of  cash  were  corn- 
paled  and  rendered  by  the  administrator  of  accounts  (A^rie-Jm^]^),  and  were  subse* 
quently  audited  by  officials  named  kaU&'kata,  over  which  office  a.member  of  the  , 
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rdjH  or  waka-doskiyori  presided.  Statistics  compiled  in  1836  show  that  the  reve- 
nue annually  collected  from  the  Tokniriuva  estates  in  ru  r'  and  money  amounted 
to  807,068  koku  and  93,96 1  gold  ryd  respectively.  A.s  for  the  rate  of  the  land-tax, 
it  vjiried  in  difTerent  paj'ts  of  the  provinces,  from  seventy  per  cent,  for  the  land- 
lord and  thirty  for  the  tenant  to  thirty  for  the  landlord  and  seventy  for  the 

CURRENCY 

It  has  been  shown  above  that,  from  the  time  of  the  fifth  skSguaHf  debasement 

of  the  coins  of  the  realm  took  place  frequently.  Indeed  it  may  be"^  said  that 
whenever  the  State  fell  into  financial  difficulty,  debasement  of  the  fMirrf'tit  coins 
was  re[!:arded  as  n  IcKUiniato  device.  Much  confusion  was  caused  among  the 
people  by  repeated  ciianges  in  the  quaUty  of  the  coins.  Thus,  in  the  days  of  the 
eighth  shogun,  uo  less  thanfour  varietiesof  a  single  silver  tuicen  were  in  circulation. 
When  the  country  renewed  its  foreign  mtercourse  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
eentiuy,  there  were  no  less  than  eight  loads  of  gold  coin  in  eireulatlon,  nine  of 
silver,  and  four  of  eopper  c»r  iron.  The  limits  within  which  the  mtiinsic  value 
of  gold  I  oins  varied  will  be  undeiBtood  when  we  say  that  whereas  the  gold  dban 
of  the  Keichd  era  (1696-1614)  contained,  approximately,  29)^  parts  of  gold  to 
13  of  silver  and  was  worth  about  seventy-five  yen.  The  correspond  in  coin  of 
the  Man-en  era  (1800)  contained  lOH  parts  of  pure  gold  to  19^i  of  silver,  and 
was  worth  only  twenty-eight  yen, 

PAFBR  CURRENCY 

The  earliest  existing  leoord  of  the  use  of  paper  currency  dates  from  1651, 
when  the  feudal  chief  of  Echiisen  obtained  permission  from  the  Bakufuio  employ 
th^  medium  of  exchange,  provided  that  its  circulation  was  limited  to  the  fief 
where  the  issue  took  place.  These  paper  tokens  were  called  havmtsu  (fief  not^s), 
and  one  result  of  their  issue  was  that  moneys  accruing  from  the  sale  of  cereals 
and  other  products  of  a  fief  were  preserver!  within  that  fief.  The  examjiie  of 
Echizen  in  this  matter  found  several  foUowers,  but  the  system  never  became 
universal. 

JUDICIAL  PROCEDURE 

The  administratidn  of  justice  in  the  Tokugawa  days  was  based  solely  oA 
ethical  principles.  Laws  were  no(  promulgated  for  prospective  application. 
They  were  compiled  wliencver  an  occasion  arose,  and  in  their  drafting  the  prime 

aim  was  always  to  mnke  their  provisions  consonant  with  the  dictates  of  human- 
ity. Once,  indeed,  durinpj  the  time  of  the  second  shogun,  Hidctada,  a  municipal 
administrator,  Shimada  Yuya,  having  held  the  office  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  ha\ing  come  to  be  regarded  as  conspicuously  expert  in  rendering  justice,  it 
was  proposed  to  the  shogun  that  the  judgments  delivered  by  this  administrator 
should  be  reoorded  for  the  guidance  of  future  judges.  Hidetada,  however, 
objected  that  human  affairs  change  so  radically  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  es- 
tablisfa  miiversally  recognisable  pteeedents,  and  that  if  the  judgments  delivered 
in  any  particular  era  were  transnutted  as  guides  for  future  generationSi  the 
result  would  probably  be  slavish  sacrifioe  of  ethical  principles  on  the  altar  of 
8tereot3rpcd  practice. 

In  1631,  when  the  third  shogun,  lemitsu,  ruled  in  Yedo,  a  public  courthouse 
(Hyojo-sho)  was  for  the  first  time  established.   Up  to  that  time  the  shdgun  him- 
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selt  iiad  served  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  ioiportant  cases.  These  wef e  first  brou  p;ht 
before  a  bugyd,  and  subBcfiuently,  if  specially  vital  issues  wcro  at  stake,  llic 
shogim  personally  sat  aa  judge,  the  duty  oi  executing  his  judgments  being 
entnutod  to  tiae  bugyd  and  other  offioialB. 

Theneefortby  the  custom  came  to  be  thiB:  'Where  oomparatlrely  minor 
interests  were  involved  and  where  the  matter  lay  wholly  within  the  jttriediction 
of  one  administratOTi  that  official  sat  as  judge  in  a  chamber  of  his  own  mandon; 
but  in  graver  cases  and  whore  tlio  interests  concerned  were  not  limited  to  one 
Jnrisdiftion,  the  Hyojosho  became  the  judicial  court,  and  the  three  administra- 
tors, tiie  rdju,  together  with  the  censors ,  formed  a  collegiate  tribunal.  There  were 
fixed  days  each  month  for  holding  this  collegiate  court,  and  there  were  also  days 
when  the  three  administrators  alone  met  at  one  of  their  residences  for  purposes 
of -private  oonCerenee.  The  hearing  by  the  ^iSgun  was  the  last  reeoune».and 
before  submi&skm  to  him  the  facta  had  to  be  investigated  by  the  chamberUiiiis 
(sobashu),  who  thus  exercised  preat  influence.  A  lawsuit  instituted  by  a  pld^an 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  feudatory  of  the  region/ or  to  the  administrator,  or  to 
the  deputy  {daikwan)^  but  might  never  be  made  the  subject  of  a  direct  petition 
to  tlic  sfwgnn.  If  the  feudatory  or  the  deputy  were  held  to  be  acting  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  integrity  and  reason,  the  suitor  might  change  his  domicile  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  a  petition  to  the  authorities  in  Yedo;  and  the  law 
liffoiddeid  that  TO  obatroctaon  ahould  be  pliui^ 


LAW 

As  stntod  n^wvc,  the  original  prinriplo  of  the  Bahifu  was  to  avoid  compiling 
any  written  cnniuial  code.  But  fr  ni  the  days  of  the  sixth  and  the  seventh 
shogufis,  lenobu  and  letsugu,  sucii  pr()vis!ons  of  criminal  law  as  related  to 
ordinary  offences  came  to  be  written  in  the  most  intelligible  style  and  placarded 
throughout  the  city  of  Yedo  and  provinnal  towns  or  villages.  On  such  a  plaoard 
X^otev)  posted  up»  in  the  year  1711,  at  seven  plaees-in  Yedo,  it  was  enjoined 
on  parents,  sons,  daughters,  brothers,  husbandSp  wives,  and  other  relatives  that 
they  must  maintain  intimate  and  friendly  relations  among  themselves;  and  that, 
whereas  servants  must  ])o  faithful  and  industrious,  thcirmastcrs  should  have  com- 
passion and  should  nfu'v  the  dictates  of  right  in  dealing  with  them;  that  every- 
one should  be  lianl  working  and  painstaking;  that  people  sliould  not  transgress 
the  limits  of  their  social  status;  that  all  deceptions  should  be  caiefuily  avoided; 
that  everyone  should  make  it  a  rule  of  life  to  avoid  doing  injury  or  causing  loss 
to  Others;  that  gambling  should  be  eschewed;  that  quantels  and  disputes  of 
every  km4  should  be  avoided;  that  asylum  should  not  be  given  to  wounded 
|)er80ns;  that  firearms  should  not  be  used- without  cause;  that  no  one  should 
conceal  an  offender;  that  the  sale  or  purchase  of  human  being,  should  be  strictly 
prohibited  except  in  cases  where  men  or  women  offered  tlieir  services  for  a  fixed 
term  of  >'ears  or  as  apprentices,  or  in  cases  of  iiereditary  servitude;  finally,  that, 
though  hereditary  servants  went  to  otluT  places  and  changed  their  domicile,  it 
should  nut  be  lawful  to  compel  their  return. 

In  the  days  of  the  eighth  ahogun,  YosfaUnune,  it  being  held  that  crimea  were 
often  due  to  ignorance  of  law,  the  feudatories  and  deputies  were  directed  to  make 
arr;ingement«  for  conv^ing  to  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction  soma  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  statutes;  and  the  result  was  that  the  mayors  {nanuahi) 
of  provincial  towns  and  villages  had  to  read  the  laws  once  a  month  at  a  meeting 
of  oitixens  or  villagers  convened  for  the  purpose.  Freviously  to  this  time, 
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namely,  in  the  days  of  the  fourth  shogun,  lotsugu,  the  office  of  recorder  {tome- 
yaku)  was  instituted  in  the  Hydjo-sho  for  the  purpose  of  committing  to  writing 
all  judgments  given  in  lawsuits.  But  in  the  days  of  Yoshimune,  the  rules  and 
regulations  issued  by  the  Bakitfu  from  the  time  of  leyasu  downwards  were  found 
to  have  fallen  into  such  confusion  that  the  difficulty  of  following  them  was 
practically  insuperable. 

Therefore,  in  1742,  Matsudaira  Norimura,  one  of  the  ro/il,  together  with  the 
three  administrators,  was  commissioned  to  compile  a  lx)dy  of  laws,  and  the  result 
was  a  fifteen  volume  book  called  the  Hatto-gaki  {Prohibitory  Writings).  The 
shogun  himself  evinced  keen  interest  m  this  undertaking.  He  frequently  con- 
sulted with  the  veteran  officials  of  his  court,  and  during  a  period  of  several  j'ears 
he  revised  "The  Rules  for  Judicial  Procedure,"  Associated  with  him  in  this 
work  were  Kada  Arimaro,  Ogyu  Sorai,  and  the  celebrated  judge,  Ooka  Tadasuke, 
and  not  only  the  Ming  laws  of  China,  but  also  the  ancient  Japanese  Daiho-ritsu 
were  consulted. 

This  valuable  legislation,  which  showed  a  great  advance  in  the  matter  of 
leniency,  except  in  the  case  of  dislo3'al  or  unfilial  conduct,  was  followed,  in  1767, 
by  reforms  under  the  shogun,  Icharu,  when  all  the  laws  and  regulations  placarded 
or  otherwise  promulgated 
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since  the  days  of  leyasu 
were  collected  and  collated 
to  form  a  prefatory  vol- 
ume to  the  above-men- 
tioned "Rules  for  Judicial 
Procedure,"  the  two  being 
thenceforth  regarded  as  a 
single  enactment  under 
the  title  of  Kajo-ruiten. 
*'The  Rules  for  Judicial 
Procedure"  originally 
comprised  103  articles, 
but,  in  1790,  Matsudaira 
Sadanobu  revised  this 
code,  reducing  the  number 
of  articles  to  one  hundred, 
and  calling  it  Tokitgaira 
Hyakkajo,  or  "One  Hun- 
dred Laws  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  Tokugawa." 
This  completed  the  leg-  "• 
islative  work  Off  the  Yedo  Bahifu.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
laws  were  disclosed  to  the  general  public.  They  served  simply  for  purposes  of 
official  reference.  The  Tokugawa  in  this  respect  strictly  followed  the  Confucian 
maxim,  "Make  the  people  obey  but  do  not  make  them  know." 
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CRIMES  AND  PCNLSHMENTS 

In  Tokugawa  days  the  principal  punishments  were  six;  namely,  reprimand 
(shikari),  confinement  (oshikome),  flogging  {t(itaki),  banishment  (tsuiho),  exile 
to  an  island  (eri/o),  and  death  {shikei).  The  last  named  was  divided  into  five 
kinds,  namely,  deprivation  of  life  (shizai)^  exposing  the  head  after  decapitation 
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{gokunwn),  burning  at  the  stake  {hiaburi),  crucifixion  {hariUuke),  and  sawing  to 
death  {rufkogirMki),  There  were  also  subsidiary  penalties,  such  as  public 
exposure  {jBorashi^,  tattooing  {imumQ  which  was  lesorted  to  not  les^  for 
purposes  of  subsequent  identificaliqiL  than  as  a  disgrace  —  confiscation  of  an 
estate  {ke8s&),  and  d^yadatioii  to  a  status  below  the  hinin  {hininte^^hita)* 

The  above  penalties  were  applicable  to  common,  folk.  In  the  case  of 
samurai  the  chief  punishments  were  detention  (hissoku),  confinement  {hcimon  or 
clukki/o),  deprivation  of  status  {kaieki},  placing  in  the  custody  of  a  feudatory 
{aznkt),  suicide  {seppvJcu),  and  decapitation  {zatizai).  Among  these,  seppuku 
was  counted  the  most  honourable.  As  a  rule  only  samurai  of  the  fifth  official 
rank  and  upwards  were  permitted  thus  to  expiate  a  dime,  and  the  procedure  was 
spoken  of  as  "  granting  death "  (s&t  wo  Aamou).  Ihe  plebeian  classes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  farmen,  the  artisan.^,  mi  l  the  tradesmen,  were  generally  punished  by 
fines,  by  confinement,  or  by  handcuffing  {tegusari).  Priests  were  sentenced  to 
exposure  (sara^hi),  to  expulsion  from  a  temple  (fsui-hi),  or  to  exile  {kamai). 

For  women  the  worst  punishment  was  to  be  handed  over  as  servants  (yakko) 
or  condemned  to  shave  their  heads  {tcihatsu).  Criminals  who  had  no  fixed 
domicile  and  who  repeated  their  evil  acts  after  expiraiion  of  a  first  bentence, 
were  carried  to  the-island  of  Tsukuda,  in  Yedo  Bay,  or  to  Sado,  where  they  were 
employed  in  various  ways.  Blind  m^  or  beggsis  who  offended  against  the  law 
were  handed  over  to  the  chiefs  of  their  guilds,  namely,  the  sdroku  in  the  cs^  of 
the  blind,  and  the  eta-gashira  in  the  case  of  beggars.^  Some  of  the  above  punish- 
ments were  subdivided,  but  these  details  are  unimportant.  .  > 


PBISONS 

In  Yedo,  the  buildings  employed  as  prisons  were  erected  at  Demmacho  under 
the  h^editary  superintend^ce  of  the  Ishlde  family.  The  governor  of  prisons 
was  known  as  the  r&ya4nigifi.  Each  prison  was  divided  into  five  parts  where 
people  were  confined  according  to  their  social  status.  The  part  called  the 
agari-zashiki  was  reserved  for  samurai  who  had  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the 
shogun's  presence;  and  in  the  pnrt  called  the  agariya  common,  samurai  and 
Buddhist  priests  were  incarcerated.  The  6rd  and  the  hyakush5-r5  were  reserveii 
for  plebeians,  and  in  the  onna-ro  women  were  confined.  Each  section  consisieii 
of  ten  rooms  and  was  capable  of  accommodating  seven  hundred  persons.  Sick 
prisoners  were  carried  to  the  (amarii  which  were  situated,  at  Asakusa  and 
Shinagawa,  and  were  under  4he  superintendence  of  the  kimn^gtMra»  All 
arrangements  as  to  the  food,  clothing,  and  medical  treatment  of  priscmeis  were 
carefully  thought  mt.  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  Baki^fu  prisons 
presented  many  of  the  features  on  which  modem  criminology  insists.  On  the 
contrary,  a  prisoner  was  exposed  to  serious  suffering:  from  heat  and  cold,  while 
tii*t  coarseness  of  the  fare  provided  for  him  often  causfnl  disease  and  sometimes 
death.  Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  prisons  in  Tokugawa  days  were  little,  if 
anything,  inferior  to  the  corresponding  institutions  in  Anglo-Saxon  counlnui  ui 
the  same  period. 

LOYALTY  AND  FU*LVL  PD^TY 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Tokugawa  legislators  the  cardinal  virtues  were  loyalty 
and  fiUal  piety,  and  in  the  inculcation  of  these,  even  justiQc  was  relegated  to  an 

[>  For  fuller  infonnation  about  these  degraded  elaasee  see  BriaUcy's  "Oriental  Seriei,*' 
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inferior  place.  Thus,  it  was  provided  that  if  a  son  preferred  any  public  charge 
against  lus  father,  or  if  a  servant  opened  a  lawsuit  af^unst  his  master,  the  guilt  of 
the  son  or  of  the  servant  must  be  assumed  at  the  outset  as  an  ethical  principle. 

To  such  a  length  wius  this  ethical  principle  carried  that  in  r^ulations  issued  by 
Itakura  Sud  no  Kami  for  the  use  of  the  Kydto  dtisens,  we  find  the  following 
provisioTi :  "  In  a  suit-at-law  between  pf^ ront  and  son  judgmpnt  should  he  given 
for  the  parent  without  regard  to  the  pit  tig  of  the  son.  Even  though  n  pnrent 
act  with  extreme  injihslice,  it  is  a  gross  breach  of  filial  duty  that  a  son  should 
institute  a  suit-at-law  agaioijt  a  parent.  There  can  be  no  greater  innnorality, 
and  penalty  of  death  should  be  meted  out  to  the  son  unless  the  parent  petitions 
for  Us  life."  In  an  action  between  imcle  and  nephew  a  similar  principle  applied. 
Further,  we  find  that  in  nearly  every  body  of  law  promulgated  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Tokugawa  period,  loyalty  and  filial  piety  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
ethical  virtues;  the  practice  of  etiquette,  propriety,  and  military  and  literary 
accomplishments  stimrlinG:  next,  whUe  justice  and  deference  for  tradition  occupy 
lower  places  in  the  Hcli.'dule. 

A  kdaalsu  (placafii)  set  up  in  1682,  han  the  following  inscription:  "Strive 
to  be  always  loyal  and  filial.  Preserve  affection  between  husbands  and  wives, 
bfothers,  and  all  xelatives;  extend  sympathy  and  oompsssion  to  servants." 
Further,  in  a  street  notice  posted  in  Yedo  during  the  year  1656,  we  find  it  or- 
dained that  should  any  disobey  a  parent's  <firections,  or  reject  advice  pven  by  a 
municipal  elder  or  f  v  the  head  of  a  five-households  guild,  such  a  person  must 
be  brought  before  the  administrator,  who,  in  the  first  place,  will  imprison  him; 
whereafter,  should  the  malefactor  not  amend  his  conduct,  he  shall  he  banished 
forever;  while  for  anyone  showing  malice  against  his  father,  arrest  and  capital 
punishment  should  follow  immediately. 

In  these  various  regulations  very  little  allusion  is  made  to  the  subject  of 
female  rights.  But  there  is  one  significant  provision,  namely,  that  a  divorced 
voman  is  entitled  to  have  Immediately  restored  to  her  all  1^  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  as  well  as  her  dresses;  and  at  the  same  time  husbands  are  warned 
that  they  must  not  fail  to  make  due  provision  for  a  former  wife.  The  impression 
convoyrd  by  careful  perusal  of  all  Tokugawa  edicts  is  that  their  compilers  obeyed, 
from  first  to  last,  a  high  code  of  ethical  principles.  , 
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CHAPTER  XLin 


REVIVAL  OF  THE  SHINTO  CULT 

RYOBU  SHINTO 


The  reader  is  aware  that  early  in  the  ninth  century  the  celebrated  Buddhist 
priest,  Kukai  (Kobo  Daiishi),  compounded  out  of  Buddhism  and  Shinto  a 
system  of  doctrine  called  Ryohu  Shinid.  The  salient  feature  of  this  mixed  creed 
was  the  theory  that  the  *S/n'n/o  deities  were  transmigrations  of  Buddhist  divinities. 
Thereafter,  Buddhism  became  the  national  religion,  which  position  it  held  until 
the  days  of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns,  w'hen  it  was  supplanted  among  educated 
Japanese  by  the  moral  philosophy  of  Confucius,  as  interpreted  by  Chutsz,  Wang 
Yang-ming,  and  others. 


llEVIVAL  OF  PURE  SHINTO 

The  enthusiasm  and  the  iatolerairee  showed  by  the  disciples  of  Chinese 
philosophy  produced  a  reaction  in  Japan,  and  this  culminated  in  the  revival  of 
ShiiHo,  during  which  process  the  anomalous  position  occupied  by  the  shogun  to- 
wards tlie  sovereign  was  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  fact  contribute<l  material- 
ly to  the  do\Mifall  of  the  Tokugawa.  It  was  by  leyasu  himself  that  national 
thought  was  turned  into  the  new  channel,  though  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  shogunate  had  no  premonition  of  any  results 
injurious  to  the  sway  of  his  own  hou.se. 

Aft«r  the  battle  of  Sekigahara  had  established  his  administrative  supremacy, 
and  after  he  had  retired  from  the  shOgunate  in  favour  of  Hidetada,  leyasu 
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applied  himself  during  liis  reaideiiee  att  Smnpa  to  ooilHeting  old  maniiseript^,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  he  directed  thut  th^  Japanese  section  of  tiie  ttbnuy  thus 
formed  should  be  handed  over  to  his  eighth  son,  the  baron  of  Owari,  and  the 

Chinese  portion  to  his  ninth  son,  the  baron  of  Kii.  Another  great  h])rary  was 
subsequently  brought  together  by  a  grandson  of  Ieya.su,  tlie  celebrated  Mitsu- 
kuni  (1028^1700),  baron  of  Mito,  who,  from  his  youthful  days,  devoted  attention 
to  Japanese  learning,  and,  assembling  a  number  of  eminent  scholars,  composed 
the  Dai  Nilwn-shi  {Uiniory  oj  GreatJapan)^  wiiich  consisted  of  240  volumes  and 
becaoM  thenceforth  the  standard  history  of  the  country.  It  is  stated  that  the 
expenditures  involved  in  producing  this  history,  together  with  a  Ave-hundred- 
vdume  work  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Imperial  Court,  amounted  to  one-third  of 
the  Mito  revenues,  a  sum  of  about  700,000  ryd.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Mitsukuni's  proximate  purpose  in  undertaking  the  colossal  work  was  to  con- 
trovert a  tlieory  advanced  by  Hayashi  Hazan  that  the  Emperor  of  Japan  was 
descended  from  the  Chinese  prince,  Tai  Peh,  of  W'u,  of  the  Yin  d\Tiasty. 

Chiefly  concerned  in  the  compilation  of  the  Dai  Nihon-shi  were  i\i»aka  Kaku, 
Kuriyama  Gen,  and  Miyake  Atsuaki.  They  excluded  the  Empress  Jingo  from 
the  successive  dynasties;  they  included  the  Es^^j^  Kobji]P|la,j^e  history  proper, 
and  they  decUred  the  l^ptimacy  ol  the  Sout|fae«&  €Mb^|p^^ 
But  in  the  volume  devoted  to  enumeration  of  the  eOBg^iituentB  of  t^ 
they-omitted  the  islands  of  Esq  and  Ryukyfl.  This  profoimd.<||(|^  of  itficicpit 
history  could  not  fail  to  expose  the  fact  that  tlie  shOgimato  usurped  powers 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  sovereign  alone.  But 
Mitsukuni  and  his  collaborators  did  not  give  prominence  to  this  feature.  They 
confined  tliemsclves  rather  to  historical  details.  ,  .r 

xicli  was  reserved  for  four  other  men  to  kybaire  the  facts  of  the  Mikado's 
dlifine  ri^t  and  to  rehabilitate  the  ShitiMi  cult. ,  'JI!hti^  tPie6;yt^  3S^ 
maio  (166^1736),  Kamo  Mmbuchi . 
(1697-1769),  Motoori  Normaga  (1730- 
1801),  and  Hirata  Atsutane  (1776^ 
1834).  Associated  with  them  were 
other  scholars  of  less  note,  but  these 
are  overshadowed  by  the  four  great 
masters.  Kada,  indeed,  did  not  achieve 
mueh  more  than  the  restoration  of  pure 
Japianese  literature  't6  the  pedestid. 
upon  which  it  deserved  to  stand.  That 
in  itself  was  no  insignificant  task,  for 
during  thefive  centuries  that  separated 
the  Gen-Hei  struggle  from  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  Tokugawa  family, 
Japanese  books  had  shared  the  destruc- 
tion that  overtook  everything  in  this 

period  of  wasting  warfare,  and  the  Japanese  language  itsetf  had  undergone  sucb^,: 
change  that  to  read  and  understand  ancient  books,  like  the  Kojiki  and  the.  > 
ManyO'^tB^  demanded  a  qMcial  course  of  study.   To  make  that  study  and  to 
prepare  the  path  for  others  was  Kada's  task,  and  he  performed  it  so  conscien- 
tiously that  his  successors  were  at  once  able  to  obtain  access  to  the  treasures  • 
of  ancient  literature.    It  was  reserved  for  Maljuchi  to  take  the  lead  in  cham- 
pioning Japanese  etliical  systems  as  against  Chinese.    By  his  writings  we  are 
taught  the  miture  of  the  struggle  waged  throughout  the  Tokugawa  period  be^^iQQQg[^ 
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tween  Chinese  philasophy  and  Japanese  ethics,  and  we  arc  enabled,  also,  to  reach 
a  lucid  understanding  of  the  Shinto  cult  as  understood  by  the  Japanese  them- 
selves. The  simplest  route  to  that  understanding  is  to  let  the  four  masters 
speak  briefly,  each  for  himself: 

Ix'arning  is  a  matter  in  which  the  hiRhest  interests  of  the  empire  arc  involved,  and  no 
man  might,  to  be  vain  enough  to  imagine  that  he  is  able  by  himself  to  develop  it  thorouf^hly. 

Nor  should  the  student  blindly  adhere  to  the 
o})inion.s  of  his  teacher.  Anyone  who  dcsiri*3 
to  study  Japanese  literatJire  should  first  acquire 
a  good  knowledge  of  Chinese,  and  then  pass 
over  to  the  Mauyd-shu,  from  which  he  may 
discover  the  ancient  principles  of  the  divine 
age.  If  he  resolve  bravely  to  love  and  admire 
antiquity,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
fail  to  ac(juire  the  ancient  style  m  poetry  as 
well  as  in  other  things.  In  ancient  times,  as 
the  poet  exprej««Hi  only  the  genuine  sent  iment  s 
of  las  heart,  his  style  w:us  nat  urally  direct,  but 
since  the  practice  of  writing  upon  subjects 
chosen  by  lot  came  into  vogue,  the  l.ingiiage 
of  poetry  has  become  ornate  and  the  ideas 
forced.  The  expression  of  fictitious  sentiment 
about  the  relations  of  the  sexes  and  miscel- 
laneous subjectfi  is  not  genuine  poetry.  [Kada 
Azumamaro.] 

Wherein  lies  t  he  value  of  a  nile  of  cond uct  ? 
In  its  condueing  to  the  g(H>d  order  of  the 
State.  The  Chinese  for  ages  past  have  had 
a  sticcession  of  different  dynasties  to  rule  over 
them,  but  Japuii  has  been  faithful  to  one  un- 
interrupted line  of  sovereigns.  Every  Chinejse 
dynasty  was  founded  u\wn  rebellion  and  parricide.  Sony  times,  a  powerful  ruler  was  able 
to  tran.smit  his  authority  to  his  8<jn  and  grandson,  but  they,  in  their  turn,  were  inevitably 
dei>oscd  and  murdered,  and  the  country  was  in  a  i)ernctual  state  of  civil  war.  A  philosophy 
which  produces  such  effects  must  be  founded  on  a  false  system.  When  Confucianism  wa3 
first  introduced  into  Japan,  the  simple-minded  people,  deceived  by  its  plausible  appearance, 
accepted  it  with  eagernj-ss  and  allowed  it  to  spread  its  inQuenoe  evej-vwhere.  The  conse- 
quence was  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  immediately  after  the  death  of  Tenji  Tenno,  in 
A.D.  671,  between  that  Emperor's  brother  and  son,  which  only  came  to  an  end  in  672  by  the 
suicide  of  the  latter. 

In  the  eighth  centur\',  the  Cliinese  costume  and  etiquette  were  atlopted  by  the  Court. 
This  foreign  pomp  and  splendour  covered  the  rapid  depravation  of  men's  hearts,  and  created 
a  wide  gulf  between  the  mikario  and  his  people.  So  long  as  the  sovereign  maintains  a  simple 
style  of  hving,  the  subjects  are  contentf'u  with  their  own  hard  lot.  Their  wants  are  few  and 
they  are  easily  ruled.  But  if  a  sovereign  has  a  magniiic^nit  palace,  gorgeous  clothing,  and 
crowds  of  finely  dressed  women  to  wait  on  him,  the  sight  of  these  things  mu.st  cause  in  others 
a  desire  to  possess  thcm.selves  of  the  same  luxuries;  and  if  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  take 
them  by  force,  their  envy  is  excite*!.  Had  the  Mikado  continued  to  live  in  a  house  roofed 
with  shingles  and  having  walls  of  mud,  to  carry  his  sword  in  a  scabbard  wound  round  with 
the  tendrils  of  some  creeping  plant,  and  to  go  to  the  chase  carrying  his  !m)W  and  arrows  as 
wiis  the  ancient  custom,  the  present  state  of  things  would  never  have  come  about.  But 
since  the  introduction  of  Chinese  manners,  the  sovereign,  while  occtipying  a  highly  dignified 
place,  has  been  degrade*!  to  the  intellectual  level  of  a  woman.  The  power  fell  into  the  hands 
of  stTvants,  and  although  they  never  actually  assumed  the  title,  they  were  sovereigns  in  fact, 
while  the  Mikado  became  an  utter  nullity.    .    .  . 

In  ancient  times,  when  men's  dispositions  were  straightforward,  a  complicated  system 
of  morals  was  unnecessary.  It  woultl  naturally  happen  tliat  bad  acts  might  occai;ion.'Uly 
be  committed,  but  the  integrity  of  men's  dispositions  would  prevent  the  evil  from  being  eon- 
cealed  and  growing  in  extent.  In  these  days,  therefore,  it  was  unnecessarj'  to  have  a  doctrine 
of  right  and  WTong.  But  the  Chinese,  being  bad  at  heart,  were  only  good  externally,  in 
spite  of  the  teaching  they  received,  and  their  evil  acts  became  of  such  magnitude  that  society 
was  throvsTi  into  disorder.  The  Japanese,  being  straightforward,  could  do  without  teaching. 
It  has  been  alleged  that,  aa  the  Japanese  nad  no  names  for  "benevolence,"  "rightcousneHs," 
"propriety,"  "sjigacity,"  and  "truth^"  tliey  must  have  been  without  these  principles.  But 
the.se  things  e.xist  in  every  countrj',  in  the  same  way  as  the  four  seasons  which  make  their 
annual  rounds.  In  the  s|)ring,  the  weather  does  not  become  mild  all  at  once,  or  in  the  summer, 
hot.   Nature  proceeds  by  gradual  steps.   According  to  the  view  of  the  Chinese,  it  ia  not 
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summer  or  spriT>^  unless  it  becomes  hot  or  mild  all  of  a  suddm.    Tbdr  principles  aoand 
very  plausible  but  are  unpracticaL   [Kamo  Mabuchi.] 

Japan  is  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  the  goddees  of  the  San,  which  fact  proves  ita 

suporiorily  o\'cr  nil  other  countries  that  also  enjoj'  her  favours.  The  goddcan  having  endowed 
her  grandson  with  the  Three  Sacred  Treasures,  proclaimed  him  sovereign  of  Japan  for  ever 
and  ever.  His  descendunls  shall  ccmtinue  to  rule  it  as  long  as  the  heavens  and  earth  endure. 
Being  invested  with  this  eoniiilete  authority,  all  the  rikIs  under  heaven  and  all  mankind 
submitted  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wretches  who  were  guickly  subdued.  To 
the  end  of  time  each  Mikado  is  the  son  of  the  goddess.  His  mind  is  m  perf(.'ct  harmony  of 
thought  and  fef^ling  with  hers.  He  does  not  s<'<'K  out  new  inventions  but  rules  in  accordance 
with  precedeut.s  which  date  from  the  Age  of  the  Ciods,  and  if  he  in  ever  in  doubt,  he  has  recourse 
to  divination,  which  reveals  to  him  the  mind  of  the  great  goddess.  In  this  way  the  Age  of  the 
GodiS  and  the  present  age  are  not  two  a^cs,  but  one,  for  not  only  the  Mikado  but  also  his 
ministers  and  peo])Ie  act  up  to  the  tradition  of  the  divine  age.  Hence,  in  ancient  times,  the 
idea  of  iniclii.  or  way,  (ethics)  was  apjjlied  to  ordinary  thoroughfares  only,  and  its  application 
to  systems  oi  philosophy,  government,  morals,  religion,  and  so  forth  is  a  foreign  notion. 

As  foreign  countnes  (China  and  India,  particuhu'ly  the  former)  are  not  the  specid  domain 
of  the  Sun  goddess,  they  have  no  permanent  rulers,  and  evil  spirits,  finding  a  field  of  action 
there,  have  corrupted  mankind.  In  those  countries,  any  bml  mim  who  could  manage  to 
aeiae  the  power  became  a  sovereign.  Those  who  had  the  uiqser  hand  were  constantly  sdieming 
to  maintain  their  positions,  while  their  inferiors  were  as  constantly  on  the  watch  for  opportu- 
nities to  oust  them.  The  most  powerful  and  cuiuiing  of  these  rulers. succeeded  in  taming 
their  subjects,  and  having  secured  their  positioii,  became  an  eatample  for  others  to  imitate. 
In  China  the  name  of  "holy  men"  has  been  given  to  these  persons.  But  it  is  an  error  to 
count  these  "holy  men"  as  in  themselves  supernatural  and  good  beings,  sut)erior  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  are  the  go  ls  The  principles  they  established  are  calle<l  michi  (ethics),  and 
may  be  reduced  to  two  aimule  rules,  namdiy,  to  take  other  people's  territory  and  to  keep  last 
hold  of  it.  —w  ,r^^ 

Tlie  Chinese  "holy  men"  also  inventecl  the  Bonk  of  Changes,  by  which  fliey  jiref  ended  to 
discover  the  workings  of  the  universe;  a  vain  attempt,  since  it  is  impossible  for  man  with  his 
limited  intelligence  to  discover  the  principles  which  govern  the  acts  of  the  gods.  In  imitation 
of  them,  the  Chinese  nation  has  suice  given  itself  up  to  philosojjhizing,  to  which  are  to  be 
attributed  its  constant  internal  dis.sensions.  When  things  go  right  of  tht  iuselves,  it  is  beat 
to  leave  them  alone.  In  ancient  times,  although  there  was  no  prosy  system  in  Japan,  there 
were  no  popular  disturbances,  and  the  empire  was  peacefully  ruled.  It  is  because  the  Japa- 
nese were  truly  moral  in  their  practice  that  they  required  no  theory  of  morals,  and  the  fuss 
made  by  the  Chinese  about  theoretical  morals  is  owing  to  their  laxity  in  practice.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  students  of  Chinese  literature  should  despise  their  own  country  for  being 
without  a  system  of  morals,  but  that  the  Japanese,  who  were  aot^uainted  with  their  own  ancient 
lit  erat  lire,  should  pretend  that  Japan  too  had  such  a  qrstem,  sunply  out  of  a  feeUng  of  envy, 
is  ridiculous. 

When  Chinese fiteratiffe  was  imported  into  Japan,  the  people  adopted  many  Chinese  ideas, 
laws,  customs,  and  practices,  which  they  ho  inixeti  up  with  their  own  thai  it  became  necessary 
to  adopt  a  special  name  for  the  ancient  native  customs,  which  were  in  consequence  called 
Kmni  no  Jtiichi  or  ShinUf,  thc  word  "mkhi"  being  applied  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Chinese 
Tao,  and  Knnn  becau.se  of  their  divine  origin.  Ihese  native  cti.stoms  surviveil  only  in  cere- 
monies with  which  the  native  gods  are  worshipped.  Every  event  in  the  universe  is  the  act 
of  the  gods.  They  direct  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  wind  and  thc  rain,  the  good  and 
b.-id  fortune  of  States  and  individuals.  Some  of  the  gfMls  are  good,  others  bad,  and  their 
acts  partake  of  their  own  natures.  Buddhists  atlribiite  events  to  "retribution"  (Inya), 
while  the  Chinese  ascribe  them  to  be  the  "decree  of  heaven"  (Tien  ming).  This  latter  is  a 
phrase  invented  by  the  so-called  "holy  men"  to  justify  murdering  sovereigns  and  seizing 
their  dominions.  As  neither  heaven  nor  earth  has  a  mind,  they  cannot  issue  decrees,  u 
heaven  really  could  issue  decrees,  it  would  certainly  protect  the  good  rulers  and  take  care  to 
prevent  bad  men  from  seizing  the  power,  and,  in  general,  while  the  good  would  prosper, 
thebad  would  suffer  mtsfortime.  Butinreahty  we  find  many  instances  oithe  reverse.  When- 
ever anything  goes  wrong  in  the  world,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  evil  go<l3 
called  "gods  of  crookedness,"  whose  power  is  so  great  that  the  Sun  goddess  and  the  Creator- 
^ods  are  sometimes  nnable  to  restrain  them;  much  le^  are  human  beings  able  to  resist  their 
mfluence.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  good,  which  seem  opposed 
to  ordinary  justice,  are  their  doing.  Thc  Chinese,  not  po,ssessing  the  traditions  of  the  Divine 
Age,  were  ignorant  of  this  truth,  and  were  driven  to  invent  the  theory  of  heaven's  decrees. 

The  eternal  endurance  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mikado  is  a  complete  proof  that  the  "wav," 
called  Kami  no  michi  or  ShirM,  infinitely  surpasses  the  systems  of  all  other  countries.  The 
"  holv  men  "  of  China  were  merely  unsuccessful  rebels.  Tlie  Mikado  is  the  sovereign  appoint  ed 
by  the  pair  of  deities,  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  who  created  this  oountry.  The  1Sun  goddess 
new  asMi,  "Dtobey  tne  Mikado  tf  he  be  bad^"  ahd  therefore,  whether  he  be  good  or  bad.  no 
one  attempts  to  deijrive  him  of  his  authority.  He  is  the  Immovable  Ruler  who  must  enrlure 
to  the  end  of  time,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  continue,  to  shine.  In  ancient  language  the 
Mikado  was  called  a  god,  and  that  is  his  real  cfaaractw.  Duty,  tho^ore,  consists  in  obe:^-  GooQle 
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ing  him  implicitly  without  questioning  his  acts.  During  tlic  Middle  Ages,  such  men  as  Hdjd 
Yoshitoki,  HSjd  Yaautoki,  Ashikaga  Takauji,  and  others,  violated  this  duty  {michi)  and  took 
up  arms  against  him.  Their  disobedience  to  tlie  .}fil:n<l<)  is  atlrihut ;iljle  to  (he  itinucruv-  of 
the  Chinese  learning.  This  "way"  was  cstabUshcd  bv  Izanagi  and  Izaiuimi  and  delivereii 
1^  them  to  the  9an  goddeas,  who  handed  it  down,  and  this  is  why  it  is  called  the  "way  of 
the  gmls." 

The  natiire  of  this  "way"  is  to  be  learned  by  studyin^^  the  Kojiki  and  aneient  writings, 
but  mankind  haa  been  turned  aside  from  it,  by  the  spirits  of  crookedness,  to  Buddhism 
and  Chinese  phiUisophy.  The  various  dortriiK^H  t;uicht  under  the  name  of  Shiufd  arc  without 
authority.  Human  beings,  having  been  productMi  by  the  spirit  of  the  two  creative  deities, 
are  naturally  endowed  with  the  knowledge  of  what  they  ou^ilit  to  do,  and  what  they  ought 
to  refrain  from  doing.  It  is  unneee.ssary  for  them  to  trouble  their  liciuis  with  systems  of 
morality.  If  a  system  of  morals  were  necessary,  men  would  be  inferior  to  atumal.-^,  all  of 
whom  are  endowed  with  the  knowledge  of  what  tney  ought  to  do,  only  in  an  inferior  degree 
to  man.  If  what  the  Chinese  call  benevolence,  modesty,  filial  piety,  propriety,  love,  fidelity, 
and  truth  really  constituted  the  duty  of  man,  thev  would" be  so  recognized  and  practised  with- 
out any  teaching;  but  since  th(\v  were  invented  by  the  so-called  "holy  men"  as  instruments 
for  rulmg  a  viciously  inclined  population,  it  became  necessary  to  insist  on  more  than  the 
actual  duty  of  man.  Consequently,  although  plenty  of  men  profess  these  doctrines,  the 
number  of  those  that  prricti>e  tlu-rn  is  very  small.  Violations  of  tnis  teaching  were  aftril)utod 
to  human  lusts.  As  human  lusts  ore  a  part  of  man's  nature,  tbcy  must  be  a  part  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  nniyerse,  and  cannot  be  wrong  according  to  the  Chinese  theory.  It  was  the 
vicious  nature  of  the  Chinese  that  necessitated  such  .strict  rules,  as,  for  ins'tance,  that  per.'ii^ns 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  no  matter  how  distantly  related,  should  not  intermarry. 
These  rulesi^  not  being  founded  on  the  harmony  of  the  oniverse,  were  not  in  accordance  with 
Jiuman  feelings  and  were  therefore  «eMoni  ohe\-ed. 

In  ancient  times,  Japan&%  reframed  from  intermarriage  among  children  of  the  same 
mother,  but  the  distance  between  the  noble  and  the  mean  was  duly  preserved.  Thu.s,  the 
country  was  spontaneously  well  governed,  in  accordance  with  the  "way"  established  hy 
the  gods.  Just  as  the  Mikado  worshii)ped  the  gods  in  heaven  and  earth,  so  his  people  pray 
to  the  good  gods  in  order  to  obtain  blessings,  and  perform  rites  in  honour  of  the  bad  gcKU 
in  order  to  avert  their  displeasure.  If  (hey  committed  crimes  or  defiled  themselves,  th«"y 
employed  the  usual  methods  of  |)uririeation  taught  them  by  their  own  hearts.  Snxe  there 
are  bad  as  well  as  good  gods,  it  is  necesaaiy  to  propitiate  them  with  offerings  of  aj;reeablc 
food,  playing  the  lute,  blowing  the  flutei  singbg  ana  dancing,  and  whatever  dse  is  likely  to 
put  them  in  gmni  humour. 

It  luis  been  asked  whether  the  Kami  no  michi  is  not  the  same  as  the  Taoism  of  Laotzu. 
T.aotzu  hated  the  vain  conceits  of  the  Chine.se  scholars,  and  honoured  naturalness,  from  wliieh 
a  rrvs«>mblance  may  be  nrnued;  but  as  he  was  born  in  a  dirty  country  not  under  special  pri)- 
tection  of  the  Sun  goddr  h  had  heard  only  the  theories  of  tin  .sur<  e-;sion  of  so-called  "holy 
men,"  and  what  he  DeUevi-d  to  be  nat  uralness  was  simply  what  they  called  natural.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  go<l8  are  the  authors  of  every  human  action,  and  this  ignorance  constituted 
a  cause  of  radical  difference.  To  have  ac(|uired  the  knowU^lge  that  there  is  no  michi  (ethici^ 
to  be  learned  and  practised  is  really  to  have  learned  to  practise  the  "  way  of  the  gods. " 

.  .  .  Many  miracles  occurred  in  the  Age  of  the  Gods,  the  tnith  of  which  was  not  dis- 
pufed  until  men  were  taught  by  the  Chinese  philosophy  to  analyse  the  acts  of  the  gpdsby  the 
aid  of  their  own  feeble  intelligence.  The  reason  a.ssigncd  for  disbcUcving  in  miracles  is  that 
tht^  cannot  be  explained ;  but  In  fact^lthough  the  Age  of  the  Gods  has  paraed  away,  wondrous 
miracles  surround  us  on  all  sides.  For  instance,  is  the  earth  suspenned  in  space  or  d(K\s  it 
rest  upon  something  else?  If  it  be  said  that  the  earth  rests  upon  something  else,  then  what 
is  it  that  supports  that  something  else?  According  to  one  Chinese  theory,  the  earth  is  a 
globe  susjiended  in  space  with  the  heavens  revolving  round  it.  But  even  if  we  .suppose  the 
heavens  to  be  full  of  air,  no  ordinary  principles  will  account  for  the  land  and  sea  being  sus- 
pended in  space  without  moving.  The  explanation  offenni  is  as  miraculous  as  the  supposition 
previously  made.  It  .seems  plausible  enough  to  say  that  the  heavens  are  merely  air  and  are 
without  any  definite  form.  If  this  be  true,  there  is  nothing  but  air  outside  the  earth,  and 
this  air  must  be  infinite  or  finite  in  extent.  If  it  is  infinite  in  extent,  we  cannot  fix  any  jwint 
as  its  centre,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  earth  should  be  at  rest;  for  if  it 
be  not  in  the  centre  it  cannot  be  at  rest.  If  it  be  finite,  what  causes  the  air  to  condense  in 
one  particular  spot ,  and  what  pontion  shall  we  assign  toil? 

In  any  ease  all  these  things  are  miraculous  and  strange.  How  absurd  to  take  these 
miracles  for  granted,  and  at  the  same  time  to  di??bclieve  in  the  wonders  of  the  Divme  A^e! 
Think  again  of  the  human  bo<ly.  Seeing  with  the  eyes,  hearing  with  the  ears,  speaking  with 
the  mouth,  walking  on  the  feet,  and  performing  all  manner  of  acts  with  the  hands  are  strange 
things;  so  also  the  flight  of  birds  and  in.secls  through  the  air,  the  blo&soming  of  plants  and 
trees,  the  ri|)ening  of  their  fruits  and  seeds  are  strange;  and  the  strangest  of  all  is  the  trans- 
formation of  t  he  fox  and  the  badger  into  human  form,  li  rats,  wecMelSi  and  certain  birds 
see  in  the  dark,  why  should  not  the  gods  have  been  endowed  with  asimilar  faculty?  .... 
The  faefs  tliat  many  of  tlie  go<ls  are  invisible  now  and  have  never  been  visible  furni.sh  no 
argimicut  against  their  existence.   Existence  can  be  made  known  to  us  by  other  senses  than 
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ai^t  ,  mch  as  odov  «*  •oniid^  while  tHe  wlbd,  wfakh  i<<  neither  Aoen^  heard,  nor  i 
ii  fecogniaed  by  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon  our  bodies.  [Motoori  NoriuagaJ. 

Although  numbers  of  Japanese  cannot  state  witJi  ai^  ucrtaiuty  from  what  gmis  they  ar^ 
descended,  all  of  them  have  tribal  names  (kabane)  which  were  originally  bestowed  by  the 
Mikn/ln,  and  those  w}io  in.nke  it  their  province  to  study  genealogies  can  tell  from  a  man's 
ordiuury  surname  who  lun  remotest  anetMlor  nuist  have  bevu.  From  tlie  fact  of  the  divine 
descent  of  the  JapMiese  people  proceeds  their  immeeaurable  euperiority  to  the  natives  of  other 
countries  in  rotirape  and  intelligenoe  ' 

.  .  .  The  accounts  given  in  other  countries,  whether  by  Buddhism  or  by  Chinese 
philoRophy,  of  the  form  of  the  heavens  and  earth  and  the  manner  in  which  they  came  into 
existence,  are  all  inventions  of  men  who  exercised  &U  their  ingenuity  over  the  uroblem,  and 
inferred  that  suob  'tfainies  tAvUl  flefeUftlly  be  the  -ease.  As  for  the  Indish  Account,  it'  is  nonnmse 
fit  only  to  deceive  women  and  ehildreii,  and  I  do  not  think  it  worthy  of  reflection,  d'he 
^huxeae  theories,  on  the  other  hand^  are  based  upon  profound  philosophical  speculations  and 
mnnd  extremely  plausible,  but  what  they  call  tlie  absoTute  and  the  finite,  tne  positive  and 
negative  essences,  the  eight  diagrams,  and  the  five  elements,  are  not  real  exi?rtene«!,  but  are 
fictitious  nanjes  inventeo  by  the  philosophers  and  freely  applied  in  every  direction.  They, 
say  that  t  he  whole  universe  wasproducea  by  agencies,  and  that  nothing  exists  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  them.  But  all  these  Htatements  rirp  nnn'<cn:»e.  The  princinles  which  animate  the 
universe  are  beyond  the  nower  of  analysi.>i,  nor  can  tJiey  be  fathomed  oy  human  intelligence^ 
and  all  statements  founde<J  upon  pretended  explanations  of  them  are  to  be  rejected.  All 
that  man  can  think  and  know  is  limited  by  the  powers  of  sight,  feeling,  and  calculation, 
and  what  goes  beyond  these  powers,  cannot  be  known  by  any  amount  of  thinking.    .    .  . 

The  Chinese  accounts  sound  as  if  based  upon  jirofdund  principles,  and  one  fancies  that 
they  must  be  right,  while  the  Japanese  accounts  sound  shallow  and  utterly  unfounded  in 
reason.  But  the  fortner  are  lies  while  the  latter  are  the  truth,  so  that  as  time  goes  on  and 
thought  attains  frreiitcr  acctirary,  the  erroneous  nature  of  these  falselioods  bectimes  rv(>n 
more  apparent  while  the  true  tradition  remains  intact.  In  modern  timcSj  men  from  countries 
lying  far  off  in  the  West  have  voyaged  all  round  the  seas  as  their  inclinations  prompted  than, 
and  li  ive  ascertained  the  actual  shape  of  the  earth.  They  have  di.scoveren  that  the  earth 
is  round  and  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  revolve  round  it  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  it  may 
thus  be  conjectured  bow  full  of  errors  are  all  the  ancient  Chinese  account.s,  and  bxm  impoesibfe 
it  is  to  believe  anything  that  professes  to  be  determined  a  jirinri.  But  when  we  come  to 
compare  our  ancient  traditions  as  to  the  origin  of  a  tiling  in  ihe  midst  of  space  and  its  .sub- 
sequent development,  with  what  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  actual  shape  of  the  earth, 
we  find  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  error,  and  this  result  confirms  the  truth  of  our  ancient 
traditions.  But  although  accurate  discoveries  made  by  the  men  of  the  Far  West  as  to  the 
actual  shape  of  the  earth  an  1  its  position  in  space  infinitely  .surjcxKs  the  tlieories  of  the  Chinese, 
still  that  IS  only  a  matter  of  calculation.  There  are  many  other  things  actually  known  to 
eadat  which  cannot  be  solved  by  that  meana;  and  stiU  less  is  it  possible  to  solve  the  question 
of  how  the  earth,  sun,  and  moon  came  to  a.'isume  tlieir  form.  Probably  tho.se  countries 
po.s.sess  theories  of  their  own,  but  whatever  they  may  be,  they  can  but  be  guesses  after  the 
event ,  and  probably  resemble  the  Indian  and  the  Chmese  theories. 

The  most  fearful  crimes  which  a  man  eominits  go  vmpunislicil  by  society  so  long  as  they 
are  undiscovered,  but  thej^  drjiw  down  on  him  the  hatred  of  tlic  invisible  god-s.  The  attain- 
ment of  ha|>pinee8  by  performing  good  acts  is  regulated  by  the  same  law.  Even  if  the  gods 
do  not  punish  secret  sins  by  the  usual  penalties  of  law,  they  inflict  diseases,  misfortunes, 
short  life,  and  extermination  of  the  race.  Never  mind  the  praise  or  blame  of  fellow  men,  but 
act  so  that  you  need  not  l)e  ashamed  before  the  goils  of  the  Un.sr<*n.  If  you  desire  to  practi.se 
true  virtue,  learn  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  Unseen,  and  that  wjU  prevent  you  from  doing  wrong. 
Make  a  vow  to  the  god  who  rules  ovw  the  Unseen  and  cultivate  the  oonsdenoe  imf^ted 
in  you,  and  then  you  will  never  wander  from  the  way.  You  cannot  hope  to  live  more  than 
one  hundred  years  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  but  as  you  will  go  to  the  unseen 
realm  of  &ntiumuhi  after  deat  h  and  be  sid>ject  to  his  rule,  learn  betimes  to  bow  down  before 
heaven.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  continue  to  exist  in  the  un.seen  wnrM  which  is  everywhere 
about  us,  and  they  all  become  gods  of  varying  character  and  degrees  of  influence.  Some 
reside  in  temples  built  in  tlieir  honour;  others  hover  near  their  tombs,  and  they  continue  to 
render  service  to  their  princee,  parmts,  wives,  and  children  as  when  in  their  body.  [Uirata 
Atsutane.}* 

The  groat  loyalist  of  tho  olovcnth  century,  Kitabatake  Chikafusa,  had  fully 
demonstrated  the  divine  tith^  of  tho  sovoroipis  of  .Japan,  but  his  work  reached 
only  a  narrow  circle  of  readers,  and  his  arguments  were  not  re-^mforced  by  the 
sentiment  of  the  era.   Very  different  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  the  four  literati 

P  Although  Hirata claims  the  superiority  for  hi.s  own  <  uuulrymen,  he  frankly  acknowledges 
the  achievements  of  the  Dutch  in  natural  science  ] 

P  The  above  extracts  are  all  taken  from  Sir  Ernest  Satow's  Reinval  of  Pure  ShiiUS  in  the 
appendix  to  VoL  III.  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan."] 
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ai  GhiBese  philosophy  who  elevated  the  Middle  Kingdoni  on  a  pedestal  far  above 
the  head  of  thdr  own  country,  gradually  provoked  bitter  resentment  among 
patriotic  Japanese,  thus  lending  collateral  strength  to  the  movement  which  took 
place  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  favour  of  reversion  to  the 

customs  and  canons  of  old  times. 

As  soon  as  attention  was  intelligently  concentrated  on  the  history  of  the  past, 
it  was  clearly  perceived  that,  in  remote  antiquity,  the  empire  had  always  been 
administered  fmm  the  Throne,  and,  further,  that  the  functions  arrogated  to 
themselves  by  the  HojO,  the  Oda,  the  ToyoUmn,  and  the  Tokugawa  were  pure 
usurpations,  which  deprived  the  Imperial  Court  of  the  place  properly  belonging 
to  it  in  the  State  polity.  Just  when  this  reaction  was  developing  strength,  the 
dispute  about  the  title  of  the  ex-Emporor  occurred  in  Kyoto,  and  furnished  an 
object  lesson  more  elo(}uent  than  any  written  thesis.  The  situation  was  compli- 
cated by  the  quetjtion  of  foreign  intercourse,  but  this  will  be  treated  separately. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AND  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE 

TOKUGAWA 


From  what  has  boon  stated  in  previous  chapters,  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
Nobunaga,  Hidoyoshi,  and  loyasu  were  all  well  disposed  towards  foreign  inter- 
course and  trade,  and  that  the  Tokugawa  chief  made  even  more  earnest  endeav- 
ours than  Hidoyoshi  to  differentiate  between  Christianity  and  commerce,  so 
that  the  fate  of  the  former  might  not  overtake  the  latter.  leyasu,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  kept  three  objects  steadfastly  in  view,  namely,  the  development  of 
oversea  trade,  the  acquisition  of  a  mercantile  marine,  and  the  prosecution  of 
mining  enterprise.  To  the  Spaniards,  to  the  Portuguese,  to  the  English,  and  to 
the  Dutch,  he  offered  a  site  for  a  settlement  in  a  suburb  of  Yedo,  and  had  the 
offer  been  accepted,  Japan  might  never  have  been  closed  to  foreign  intercourse. 
At  that  time  the  policy  of  the  empire  was  free  trade.  There  were  no  customs 
dues,  though  it  was  expected  that  the  foreign  merchants  would  make  liberal 
presents  to  the  feudatory  into  whose  port  they  carried  their  wares.  The 
Tokugawa  baron  gave  plain  evidence  that  he  regarded  commerce  with  the  outer 
world  as  a  source  of  wealth,  and  that  he  wished  to  attract  it  to  his  own  domains. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  sent  an  envoy  to  Manila  to  urge  the  opening  of 
trade  with  the  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  Yodo,  and  to  ask  the  Spaniards  for 
expert  naval  architects.    His  attitude  is  well  showTi  by  a  law  enacted  in  1G02: 

If  any  foreign  vessel  by  stress  of  weather  is  obliged  to  touch  at  any  principality  or  to 
put  into  uny  harbour  of  Japan,  we  order  that,  whoever  these  foreigners  may  be,  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  that  belongs  to  them,  or  that  they  may  have  brought  in  their  ship,  shaU 
be  taken  from  them.  Likewise,  we  rigorously  prohibit  the  use  of  any  violence  in  the  pureha.se 
or  sale  of  any  of  the  commodities  brought  by  their  ship,  and  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  the 
merchants  of  the  ship  to  remain  in  the  port  they  have  entered,  they  may  pass  to  any  other 
port  that  may  suit  them,  and  therein  buy  and  sell  in  full  freedom.  Likewise,  we  order,  in  a 
jteneral  manner,  that  foreigners  may  freely  reside  in  any  part  of  Japan  they  choose,  but  we 
rigoroutsly  forbid  them  to  propagate  their  faith. 

In  the  year  1605,  the  Tokugawa  chief  granted  a  permit  to  the  Dutch  for 
trade  in  Japan,  his  expectation  being  that  the  ships  which  they  undertook  to 
send  every  year  would  make  Uraga,  or  some  other  place  near  Yedo,  their  port 
of  entry.  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  first  Hollanders  that  set  foot  in 
Japan  were  eighteen  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  Lkfde.    These  men 
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were  at  first  placed  in  confinement,  and  durinp;  their  detention  they  were  ap- 
proached by  emissaries  from  the  feudatory  of  llirado,  who  engaged  some  of 
them  to  isstruct  his  vassals  in  the  art  of  gun  casting  and  the  soieDce  of  aMIery, 
and  who  also  made  such  tempting  pitmiises  with  ref^rd  to  Hirado  that  the  Dutch 
decided  to  choose  thai  place  for  headquarters,  altbouf^  it  was  then,  and  always 
subeequentiy  remained,  an  insignificant  little  fishing  village.   The  Dutch 

possessed  one  great  advan- 
tage over  their  rivals  from 
Manila  and  Macao:  they 
were  prepared  to  carr>'  on. 
commerce  while  eschewing 
religious  propagandism. 
It  was  this  element  of  the 
situation  that  the  Hirado 
feudatory  shrewdly  appre- 
ciated when  he  enticed  the 
Dutchmen  to  make  Hirado 
their  port  of  entry. 

With  regard  to  the  de- 
sire of  leya:>u  to  exj)loit  the 
mining  resources  of  his 
country,  the  fact  is  demon- 
sU^ated  by  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  the  time.  The 
governor -general  of  the 
Philippines  (Rodrigo  Yiv- 
ero  y  Velasco),  whose  .ship 
had  l)eon  cast  awa}""  on  the 
coast  of  Japan  while  route 
for  Acapulco,  had  an  inter- 
view with  leyasu,  and  in 
response  to  the  latter 's 
application  for  fifty  mining 
experts,  the  Spaniards 
made  a  proposii,  to  the 
terms  of  which,  onerous  as 
they  were,  leyasu  agreed; 
namely,  that  one -half  of 
the  produce  of  the  mines 
should  go  to  the  miners; 
that  the  other  half  should 
be  divided  equally  between 
leyasu  and  the  King  of 
Spa^ii;  that  the  latter  might  send  officials  to  Japan  to  protect  his  mining  inter- 
ests, and  that  these  ofTicials  might  be  accompanied  by  priests,  who  would 
have  the  right  to  erect  public  churches  and  to  hold  religious  services  there.* 
The?e  thin!i;s  hai)j)cned  in  IGOO.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  Tokugawa  chief 
had  rejiiafedly  iniijo-^ed  a  strict  veto  on  Christian  propagandism  ;  yet  we 
now  find  him  removing  tliat  veto  partially,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  foreign 

l>  It  is  to  be  uQ<ler8tood,  of  oouraei  thftt  tbeee  laioastjratioBa  were  intended  to  be  limited  to 
Spaniards  resident  in  Japan.) 
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expert  assistance.  Like  Hidcyoshi,  h^yasu  had  full  contidonce  in  him?:nlf  and 
in  his  countrymea.  He  did  not  doubt  his  ability  to  deal  ^\ith  emergencies  if 
they  arose,  and  he  made  no  sacrifice  to  timidity.  But  his  courageous  policy  died 
-ml&L  him,  and  the  miners  new  oame.  Moreover,  the  Spaniards  seemed  inca- 
iMible  of  any  sucoessful  effort  t6  establish  tntde  with  Japan.  Fitful  vU^ts  were 
paid  by  tbdr  veeeels  at  Uraga,  but  the  Portuguese  continued  to  monopolise  the 
commerce* 

That  commorce,  however,  was  not  \vithoiit  rude  interruptions.  One,, 
especially  memorabh',  occurred  at  the  very  time  when  Hodrigo's  vessel  was 
cast  away.  "In  a  ([uarrcl  at  Macao  some  Japanese  sailors  lost  their  lives,  and 
their  comrades  were  comjX'Ued  by  the  commandant,  Pessoa,  to  sign  a  declaration 
exonerating  the  Portuguese.  The  signatories,  however,  told  a  different  tale 
when  they  returned  to  Japan,  and  their  feudal  chief,  the  daimyS  of  Arima,-  was 
muchhuensed,  as  also  was  leyasu  In  the  following  year  (1609),  this  same  Peasoa 
arrived  at  Nagasaki  in  command  of  the  Madre  de  Dioa,  carrying  twelve  Jesuits* 
and  a  cargo  worth  a  million  crowns.  leyasu  ordered  the  Arima  feudatory  to 
seize  her.  Surrounded  bv  an  attacking  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  in  boats, 
Pessoa  fought  his  ship  for  thr(M^  days,  and  then,  exploding  her  magazine,  sent  her 
to  the  bott/om  with  her  crew,  her  passenger-priests,  and  her  cargo." 

Fifty-eight  years  before  the  date  of  this  occurrence,  Xavier  had  conveyed  to 
CSiarles  Y  a  warning  that  If  ships  from  Kew  Spain  "attempted  to  conquer  the 
Japanese  by  force  of  arms,  they  would  have  to  do  with  a  people  no  less  covetous 
than  warlike,  who  seem  likely  to  capture  any  hostile  fleet,  however  strcnig." 
It  was  a  j  ust  appreciation.  The  Portuguese  naturally  sought  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion for  the  fate  of  Pessoa,  but  Teyasu  would  not  even  reply  to  their  demands, 
though  he  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Macao. 


OPENING  OF  ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  TRADE 

In  the  year  1609,  leyasu  bad  reason  to  expect  that  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Dutch  would  both  open  trade  with  Japan.  His  expectation  was  disappointed 
in  the  case  of  the  Spaiuardsy  but,  two  years  later,  the  Dutch  flag  was  seen  in 
Japanese  waters.   It  was  flown  by  the  Brack,  a  merchantmim  which,  sailing 

from  Patani,  rca^^hrd  Hirado  with  a  cargo  of  pepper,  cloth,  ivor^--,  silk,  and  lead. 
Two  envoys  were  on  board  the  vessel,  and  her  arrival  in  Japan  nearly  synchro- 
nized with  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  embassy  from  Manila,  which  had  been 
despatched  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  "settling  the  matter  regarding  the  Hol- 
landers." Nevertheless,  the  Dutch  obtained  a  Bberal  patent  from  leyasu. 

Twelve  years  previously,  the  merchants  of  London,  stimulated  by  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  with  the  Dutch,  had  organized  the  East  India  Company,  which  at 
once  began  to  send  ships  eastward.  As  soon  as  news  came  that  the  Dutch  were 
about  to  establish  a  trading  station  in  Japan,  the  East  India  CompMnr  issued 
orders  that  the  (love,  commanded  by  Saris,  should  proceed  to  tho  I'mi  l^astem 
islands.  The  Clove  reached  Hirado  on  the  11th  of  June,  1613.  11<  r  master,' 
Saris,  soon  proved  that  he  did  not  posse,ss  the  capacity  es.sential  to  success.  He 
was  self-opinionated,  suspicious,  and  of  shallow  judgment.  Though  strongly 
urged  by  Will  Adams  to  make  Uraga  the  seat  of  the  new  trade;  though  convinced 
of  the  exceHenee  of  the  harbour  there,  and  though  instructed  as  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  projdmily  to  the  shdgun*s  capital,  he  appears  to  have  harboured  some 
distrust  of  Adams,  for  he  finally  selected  Hir  tdo  in  preference  to  Uraga,  "which 
was  nmch  td  thou^  a  German  going  to  England  to  open  trado  should  prefer  to 
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establish  himself  at  Dover  or  Folkestone  rather  than  in  the  vicinity  of  London." 
Nevertheless  he  received  from  leyasu  a  charter  so  liberal  that  it  plainly  displayed 
the  mood  of  the  Tokugawa  ^Offun  towarda  foreign  trade^^ 

(1)  The  ship  that  hu8  iiuw  come  for  the  fini  time  from  England  ov«r  the  sea  to  Japan 
may  carry  on  trade  of  all  kitid.s  wit  hout  liindrance.  With  fegiua  to  futwe  viflitft  (of  *«''"£"ffh 
ships),  permission  will  be  pivt  ii  in  regard  to  all  matters. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  nargoet  of  alii^  requiflitioii  wfll  be  made  by  liit  aeoording  to 
the  requirements  of  the  sh^^unate. 

(3)  English  ships  are  free  to  visit  any  port  in  Japan.  If  disabled  by  storms  they  may 
put  into  any  harbour. 

(4)  Ground  in  Yedo  in  the  place  which  they  may  desire  shall  be  given  to  the  Rngliah, 
and  they  may  erect  houses  and  roaide  and  trade  thera.  They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  to 
their  country  whenever  they  wish  to  do«o,  and  to  dispose  as  uiey  like  of  the  houses  they  have 

erected. 

('})  If  an  En^ishmaa  dies  in  Japan  of  disease  «r  any  etiier  eaoN^  hie  effeols  aball  be 

handed  over  without  fail. 

(6)  Forced  .sule.s  of  cargo  and  violence  shaO  not  take  place. 

(7)  If  one  of  the  Engli^ih  should  commit  an  offenoe,  he  ehould  be  sentenoed  bj  tits  Bng^ffh 
general  according  to  tlie  gravity  of  hi.s  offence.' 

The  terms  of  the  above  show  that  Saris  was  expected  to  make  Yedo  his 

hea(i(itiart-ers.    Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  been  practically  free  from 

competition;  would  liave  had  the  eastern  capital  of  the  empire  for  market,  and 

would  have  avoided  many  expenses  and  inconveniences  connected  with  residence 

ebewfaere.  But  he  did  not  riae  to  the  occasion,  and  the  resuit  of  his  mifrtakfln 


The  "Ataka  Mabo" 
ObOgun's  fiarsa) 


choice  as  well  as  of  1)1(1  management  was  that,  ten  years  later  (1023),  the 
English  factory  at  Hirado  had  to  be  closed,  the  losst^s  incurred  there  having 
aggregated  £2000— $10,000.  It  has  to  bo  noted  that,  a  few  months  after  the  death 
of  leyasu,  the  above  eharter  underwent  a  radioal  modifioatioii.  The  original 
doouDMt  threw  open  to  the  En^iaheveiy  port  in  Japan;  the  revised  docummt 
limited  them  to  Hirado.  But  this  restriction  may  be  indirectly  traced  to  the 
blunder  of  not  accepting  a  settlement  in  Yedo  and  a  p)ort  at  Uraga.  For  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Tokugawa  was  largely  swayed  by  an  apprehension  that  the 
fiLyOehfl  feudatories,  many  of  wiiom  were  not  over-well  disposed  to  the  rule  of 
p  Ia  tbis  article^  Xeyaeu  reoogoiaes  the  principle  uf  extra-ierritori&l  jurisdictioa.] 
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Hbe  BakufUt-m^'dmre  fiom  the  aafeisteiiee  of  fonigii  isnde  sueh  a  fleet  and 
0uoh  an  aimBmeiLt  as  would  ultimBtely  enable  them  to  overt  hrow  the  TokugMViw 

Therefore,  the  preeBOtkit  was  adopted  of  oonfimng  the.fiDgUah  and  the  Dutch 
to  Hirado,  the  domain  of  a  feudatory  too  petty  to  become  formidable,  and  to 
Nagasaki,  wMcb  was  one  of  the  four  Imperial  cities,  the  other  three  being  Yedo, 
Kyoto,  and  Osaka. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  English  factory  in  Yedo  and  EngUsli  ships  at  Uraga 
would  have  strengthened  the  Tokugawa  ruler's  band  instead  of  supplying 
engmes  of  war  to  his  political  foes ;  and  ill  must  further  be  noted  that  the  queatkn 
of  locality  had  aiiotlier  injurious  outoome.  For  alike  at  Hurado  and  at  Nagasaki^ 
the  foreign  traders  "were  exposed  to  a  crippling  competition  at  the  hands  of 
rich  Osaka  monopoUsts,  who,  as  representing  an  Imperial  city  and  therefore 
being  pledged  to  the  Tokugawa  interests,  enjoyed  specijd  indulgences  from  tlie 
Bahufu,  These  shrewd  traders  who  were  then,  as  th(>y  are  now,  the  merchant- 
princes  of  Japan,  not  only  drew  a  ring  around  Hirado,  but  also  sent  ve^ssels  on 
their  own  account  to  Cochin  ('hina,  Siam,  iunkin,  Cambodia,  and  other  foreign 
lands  with  which  the  English  ami  the  Dutch  earned  on  trade."  One  can 
aoanielsr  be  aurprieed  that  Cocks,  the  aucceasor  of  Saiis,  wrote»  in. 1620,  ^'wMch 
■Mketh  me  altogether  aweary  of  Japan." 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  closure  of -the  English  factory  at  Hirado  wiu 
voluntary ;  from  the  beginninp^  to  the  end  no  serious  friction  hnH  occurred  bet  \vpf>n 
the  English  and  the  Japanese.  When  the  former  withdrew  from  the  Japanese 
trade,  their  houses  and  stores  at  Hirado  were  not  sold,  but  were  left  in  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  local  feudatory,  who  promised  to  r^tore  them  to  their  onginikl 
owners  should  \he  English  company  desire  to  re-open  business  in  Japan,  Tbe[ 
ranpany  did  think  of  doing  so  on  more  than  ene  oeeanoov  hut  the  idea  did  not: 
mbture  until  the  year  1673,  wheei  a  merchantman,  the  Rekim,  was  sent  to  obtain 
permission.  "Tlie  Japanese  authorities,  after  mature  reflection, *made  answen 
that  as  the  king  of  England  was  married  to  a  Portup^uese  princess,  British 
subjects  could  not  be  permitted  to  ^'^sit  Japan.  Th:it  tftis  roply  was  sup;gcsted 
by  the  Dutch  is  very  probable;  that  it  truly  retiected  the  ieeiing  of  the  Japanese 
Government  towards  Eoman  Catholics  is  certain."^ 

'  '  '  ■ 

END  PF  THE  PORTUGUESE  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN, 

In  the  year  1624,  the  expubkm  of  the  Spaniards  from  Japan  took  place;  and 

in  1638  the  Portuguese  met  the  same  fate.  Two  years  prior  to  the  latter  er?eDt» 
the  Yedo  Bakufu  adopted  a  measure  which  effectually  terminated  foreign  inter- 
course. They  ruled  that  to  leave  the  country,  or  Ui  attempt  to  do  so,  sluiuld 
constitute  a  capital  crime;  that  any  Japanese  subject  resuiing  abroad  shuuid  bo 
executed  if  he  returned;  that  the  entire  kith  and  kin  of  the  Spaniards  in  Japan 
ahotdd  be  expelled,  and  that  no  ships  of  ocean-going  dimensions  should  be  built 
uk  Japan.  This  metot  not  only  the  driving  out  ^  all  professing  Christiaos,  but 
ala»  the  imprisonment -of  the  entire  nation  within  the  linuta  of  the  Japanese' 
i^ends,  as  well  as  an  effectual  veto  on  the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  no  act  of  spoHation  was  practised  against  these  tabooed 
people.  Thus,  when  those  indicated  by  the  edict  —  to  the  number  of  287  — 
left  the  country  for  Macao,  they  were  cdlowed  to  carry  away  with  them  tiieir 
whole  fortunes. 

-    The  expui.->ion  of  the  Spaniardb  did  not  k  ave  the  Portuguese  in  an  improved .  . 

^  Eiu^yclojHBdia  Briiannica  {11th  Edition) ;  article  ''Japan,"  by  iirinldey.]^|y|.,^^,^_j  by"GoogIe 
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eonditkm.  Humilifttmg  rastriotions  contiiiued  to  be  imixMed'  upon  ^em.  If 
a  foreign  priest  were  found  upon  any  galleon  bound  for  Japan,  i^h  priest  and 
the  whole  of  the  crew  of  the  galleon  were  liable  to  be  executed,  and  many  other 

irksome  conditions  were  instituted  for  the  control  of  tlie  trade.  Nor  hafl  the 
alieiLs  even  the  satisfaction  of  an  open  market,  for  all  the  goods  carried  m  their 
«;allf'()ns  had  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  to  a  ring  of  licensed  Japanese  merchants 
irum  Osaka.  In  apitt;  of  uU  these  deterrents,  however,  the  Portuguese  continued 
to  send  galleons  to  Nagasaki  until  the  yeer  1637,  when  their  alleged  connexion 
with  the  Sbimabara  rebellion  induced  the  Japanese  to  Issue  the  final  edict  that 
henceforth  any  PortugueBe  ship  coming  to  Japan  diould  be  bninedi  together 
with  her  cangOf  and  everyone  on  board  should  be  executed. 

This  law  was  not  enforced  with  any  undue  ha.st^;  ample  time  wa.<?  given  for 
coiiipiinnfe  with  its  provisions.  Possibly  misled  by  this  procruatination,  the 
Portuguese  at  Macao  continued  to  strive  for  tlie  re-c^tiiblishment  of  commercial 
relations  until  1G40,  \\  hen  a  very  sad  event  put  an  end  finally  to  all  intercourse. 
Four  aged  men,  selected  from  among  the  most  respected  citizens  of  Macao, 
were  sent  to  NagiwaJd  as  ambassadors.  Their  riiips  earned  rich  presents  and 
an  earnest  petitiim  lor  the  renewal  of  cotwnerdal  intercourse.  They  were  at 
once  imprisoned,  and  having  declined  to  save  their  lives  by  abjuring  the  Christiaa 
faitli,  the  four  old  men  and  fifty-eeven  of  their  companions  were  decapitated, 
thirteen  only  hein^;  left  alive  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  facts  to  Macao. 
To  these  thirteen  there  was  handed  at  their  departure  a  document  setting  forth 
that.  "So  long  as  the  sun  warms  the  earth,  any  Christian  bold  enough  to  come 
to  Ja|)axL,  even  if  he  be  ivmg  Philip  himself  or  the  God  of  the  Christians,  shall 
pay  for  it  with  hia  head."  One  more  effort  to  restore  the  old  mttmai^  was' 
made  by  the  Portuguese  in  1647,  but  it  failed  signally,  anid  would  certainly  have 
entailed  sanguinary  results  had- not  the  two  Portuguese  vosBela  beat  a  timely 
retreat; 

THE  DUTCH  AT  DESHIMA 

In  1609,  the  Dutch  made  their  appearance  in  Japan,  and  received  an  excellent 
welcome.  leyasu  gave  them  a  written  promise  tliut  "no  man  should  do  them 
any  wrong  and  that  they  should  be  maintained  and  defended  aa  hia  own  vassals." 
He  also  granted  them  a  charter  that  wherever  their  ships  entered,  they  shoukl 
be  shown  "  all  manner  of  help,  favour,  and  assistance."  licft  free  to  choose  their 
dwn  trading  port,  they  made  themistake  of  seiecting  Hindo,  which  was  eminently 
unsuited  to  be  a  permanent  emporinra  of  interstate  commerce.  Nevertheless, 
owing  partly  to  their  .shrewdness,  partly  to  their  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Spice  Islands,  and  partly  to  their  belligerent  co-operation  with  the  FjtgiHl 
against  the  Spaniards,  they  succeeded  in  faring  prosperously  for  a  time. 

The  day  came,  however,  when,  being  deprived  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
Ikuited  to  dealingg  with  a  guild  of  Nagasaki  and  Osaka  merchants,  they  found 
their  gains  seriously  affected.  Other  vicissitudes  overtook  them,  and  finally  the 
Japanese  concluded  that  the  safest  oouras  was  to  confine  the  Dutch  to  some 
position  where,  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  they  could  easily  be  brought  under 
Japanese  control.  X:^q:n<;iki  wis  e}u><on  as  suitable,  and  thfre  r\  Dutch  factory 
was  established  wluc  n,  ior  a  tiiiir,  ti<mrished  satisfactorily.  I'rom  seven  to  ten 
Dutch  vessels  ust'd  to  enter  the  port  annually  —  tlu-ir  cargoes  valued  at  Bome 
eighty  thou.siuul  pouada  {aidp.)  of  silver,  and  the  chief  staples  of  import  being  silk 

and  pdece-gooda.  Guatoma  dnties  Amountinsf  to  five  per  cent,  weire  levied; 
495  pounida  of  silver  had  to  be  paid  annually.  Aa  a  rent  for  the  little 
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Deshima,  and  every  yeax  a  mission  had  to  proceed  to  Yedo  from  the  factory, 
carrying  prfleenis  for  the  chief  Bakufu  offidab,  which  presents  are  said  to  have 
agBregated  Bome  550  pounde  of  ailver  on  each  occasion.  The  Dutch  traden»  > 
neverthdeaB,  found  their  buaineas  profitable  owing  to  purchases  of  gold  and' 
copper,  which  metals  could  be  procured  in  Japian  at  much  lower  rates  than  the^- 
commanded  in  Europe.   Thus,  the  now  familiar  question  of  an  outflow  of  specie 
was  forced  upon  Japanese  attention  at  that  early  date,  and,  by  way  of  remedy, 
the  Clovemmcnt  adopted,  in  1790,  the  policy  of  restricting  to  one  vessel  annually' 
the  Dutch  ships  entering  Nagasaki,  and  forbidding  that  vessel  to  carry  away 
more  than  350  tons  of  copper.  .  .  -  .  . 

EFFECTS  PRODUCED  UPON  JAPAN  BY  THE  POLICY  OF  EXCLUSION 

Whatever  losses  Japan 's  policy  of  seduxen  caused  to  the  nations  wiiioh  were' 
its  victims,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  herself  was  the  chief  sufferer.  During 

two  and  a  half  centuries  she  remsiined  without  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
international  competition,  or  dcriv-ing  inspiration  from  an  exchange  of  ideas 
with  other  countries.  While  the  world  moved  steadily  forward,  Japan  st^Mxi 
practically  unchanging,  and  when  ultimately  she  emerged  into  contact  witii  tiio 
Ocddent,  she  found  herself  separated  by  an  immense  interval  from  the  material 
dfifisation  it  had  developed* 

The  contrast  between  the  Japan  of  the  middle  of  the  aixteenth  and  that- 
of  the  middle  d  the  seventeenth  century  has  often  been^made  by  the  historian 
of  foreign  mfluence.  In  1541  the  country  was  open  to  foreign  trade,:  foreign 
civihzation  and  foreign  ideas  and  these  were  welcomed  eagerly  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  remarkable  natural  aptitude  of  the  Japanese  for  adaptation, 
were  readily  assimilated.  Not  only  were  foreign  traders  allowed  to  come  to 
Japan,  hut  Japanese  were  allowed  to  go  abroad.  iVnd  all  this  was  in  tile  hue  of 
a  iung-€ontmued  Japimcse  policy — the  policy  thanks  to  which  Chinese  influence 
had  made  itself  so  strongly  felt  in  Japan,  and  which  had  brought  in  Buddhism  i 
and  Conf udanism,  not  to  speak  of  arts  and  lettcfs  of  foreign  provenance.  . 

At  the  dose  of  the  hundred  3reac8,  in  lMl,  aU  was  changed;.'  Japan. was* 
afasotntcly  isolated.   Foreigners  were  forbidden  to  entev,  except  the  -Dqtehi 
traders  who  were  confined  to  the  little  island  of  Deshima.    And  natives!  were : 
forbidden  to  go  out,  or  to  accept  at  home  the  r<^ligioTis  teachii^  of  foreigners, 
Ot\]v  ship?  suited  for  the  coa.stwise  trade  might  be  built.    The  nation's  niter- 
cxiurse  with  Occidental  civilization  was  shut  ofif,  and  its  natural  power  of  change 
Mid  growth  through  foreipi  influcncos  was  thus  held  in  check.    The  wonder 
is  that  it  was  not  destroyed  by  this  inhibition.   The  whole  story  of  foreign ' 
intercourse  as  It  has  so  far  been  told,  makes  it  plain  that  the  teasodi  why  it  was 
prohibited  was  in  the  nature  of  foreign  propaganda  and  not  in  any  unreadineaB 
of  the  Japanese  for  western  civilisation. 

SEOCJND  ERA  OT  F0REIG>7  TRADE 

Japan  's  seclusion  was  maintaineci  unflinchingly.  But,  though  her  goods 
found  a  market  in  China,  only  during  her  penud  of  self-effacement,  the  reputation 
of  her  people  for  military  prowess  wa^i  such  that  no  outside  nation  thought  of 
forcing  her  to  open  her  ports.  A  British  seaman*  Sir  Edward  Michelbome,  in  the 
sequel  of  a  fight  between  his  two  ships  and  a.  Japanese  iunk  near  Singapore, 
left  a  reeofd.  that  "Hie  JapaBcee  ara  jiot  allowed  .t^  land  in  any  part  [5>|tli^Google 
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with  weapons,  being  a  people  so  desperate  and  daring  that  they  are  feared  in  all 
places  whfre  thoy  come."  Novertliehjss,  Russian  subjects,  their  shores  being; 
contiguous  with  those  of  Jnpan,  occasionally  found theirway  as  sailors  or  colonists 
into  tiie  waters  of  Sugiialu n,  the  Kuriles,  and  Yezo.  The  Japanese  did  not  then 
exercise  cfTective  control  over  Yezo,  Jilthough  the  island  was  nominally  under 
their  jurisdicliun.  Its  government  changed  from  one  hand  to  another  m  ihe 
centuries  that  separated  tiie  Kamaknra  efxieii  from  the  Tokugawa,  and  in  the 
latter  epoch  we  find  the  Matsmnae  diiimyd.  ruHng  all  the  iaUmds  northwaid  of 
the  Tsugaru  Straita.  But  the  Matwrniae  adrnmiatpation  contented  itaell  with 
unposing  taxes  and  left  the  people  severely  alone.  Thus,  when  in  l778,  a  small 
party  of  Russians  appeared  at  Nemuro  seeking  trade,  no  preparatkxna  existed 
to  impose  the  local  government's  vrWl  on  the  strangers.  They  were  simply 
promised  an  answer  in  t  he  following  year,  and  that  ans  s,  ( r  proved  to  be  that  all 
Japan's  oversea  tradi?  must  by  law  he  confined  to  Nagasaki. 

The  Russians  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  this  ruling.  They  retired  quietly. 
But  their  two  visits  had  shown  th^m  that  Ye:K>  was  capable  of  much  develop- 
ment, and  they  gradually  began  to  flock  thither  aa  coloniete.  OSciflla  sent  froin 
Japan  proper  to  make  aa  mvestigation  r^MRted  that  iCaincliatka,  hitherto  a 
d^endency  of  Japan,  had  been  taken  poBBeflBUMi  of  by  fioBKaDB,  who  had 
e^ablished  themselves  in  the  island  of  Urup  and  at  6th^  places.  The  report 
added  that  the  situation  would  ho.  altogether  lost  unless  resolute  steps  were  taken 
to  reston?  it.  Unfortunate! the  death  of  the  tenth  shd<jv7i  having  just  then 
occurred,  the  Yedo  Court  found  it  inconvenient  to  take  lu  tion  in  remote  Yezo. 
Thus,  Russian  immigration  and  Japan^e  inaction  continued  for  some  time,  ami 
not  until  1792  were  commissions  again  despatched  from  Yedo  to  iiiquu^e  and 
report.  Th^  made  aa  eahanstive  mvestigation,  and  j  ust  aa  it  reached  tlic  hands 
of  the  BakniUf  a  large  Euasian  vteed  amved  off  Nemuro,  oanymg  gome  ahip* 
wrecked  Japanese  eailoFB  whom  her  commander  offered  to  rertose  to  theiir  ooun* 
try,  accompanymg  this  offer  with  an'application  for  the  opening  of  trade  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  Negotiatioiw  ensued,  the  result  being  that  Nagasaki  was 
again  referred  to  as  the  only  port  where  foreign  trade  might  be  lawfnlh'  conduct- 
ed, nnd  the  Rns'^ians,  therefore,  declared  their  intention  of  proceednig  linther.  a 
pa.ssport  bemg  handed  to  them  for  the  purpose.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  they  availed  themselves  of  this  permit,  and  in  the  mean  while  the  Yedo 
commissioners  pursued  their  journey  northward,  and  pulled  up  a  number  of 
iMnmdary  poets  whieh  had' been  erected  by  the  Russmns  in  Urup; 

The  Bojfct^v  >noiw  began  to  appredste  the  sitiiaticai  indre  fully.  Th^  took 
under  their  own  immediate  control  the  eastern  half  ol  Y«m>,  entrmtins  the 
western  half  to  Matsumae.  The  next  incident  of  note  was  a  survey  of  the  north- 
cm  islands,  made  in  1800  by  the  famous  mathematician,  I  no  Tadayoshi.  and 
the  despatch  of  another  party  of  Bak^ifif  investigators.  Nothing  practical  was 
done,  however,  and,  in  1804,  a  Russian  ship  arrived  at  Nagasaki  carrymg  a 
number  of  Japanese  castaways  and  again  applving  for  permission  to  trade. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Bakiifu  were  piax  nig  f;u»t  and  loose  wiih  their 
visitors  and  that  they  had  no  intention  of  sanctioning  general  foreign  commeroe, 
even  at  Nagasaki.  Incensed  hy  such  treatment,  the  Russians,  in  1806,  invaded 
Saghalien,  carried  away  several  Japanese  soldiers,  and  partially  nkled  Etarap 
and  other  places.  They  threatened  further  violence  in  the  fofiowing  year  unleas 
mtemational  trade  was  sanctioned. 

The  Bal  ufu  had  now  n  serious  problem  to  solve,  and  their  ideas  of  its  solution 

were  almost  comical.  Thus,  om  statesman  recommended  the  organization 
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of  li Special  force  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  vagrants  and  criHund^aadstationed 

permanently  in  the  northern  islands.  A  more  practical  programme  was  the 
formation  of  a  local  militia.  Rtit  n(  ithrr  of  these  suggestions  obtained  approval, 
nor  was  anything  done  beyond  removmg  the  Mutsuniae  feudatory  and  pH^ing 
the  whole  of  the  islands  under  the  direct  sway  of  the  Bakuju. 

Fur  a  period  of  five  years  after  these  events  the  Russians  made  no  further 
atl«mpt  to  estabUsh  relations  with  Japan,  and  their  next  essay,  namely,  tbo 
despatch  of  a  warship  — ^  the  Diana  —  to  survey  the  Yeso  coasts,  was  unoerGnio<* 
mously  interrupted  by  the  Japanese.  Another  vessel  flying  the  Russian  flag 
visited  Kunaj iri,  in  1814.  On  that  occasion  the  Japanese  managed  to  seize  some 
members  of  the  Hussian  crew,  who  were  ultimately  saved  by  the  shrewdness  of 
one  of  their  olhcers.  These  events  imparted  fresh  vigour  to  Japan 's  prejudicos 
against  foreign  intercourse,  but,  as  for  the  Russians,  not  a  few  of  them  found 
their  way  to  baghalien  and  settled  there  without  any  resolute  attempt  on  the 
'  part  of  the  BoAn^ti  to  expel  them. 

COAST  DEFENCE 

One  effect  of  the  events  related  above  was  to  direct  Japanese  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  coast  defenee.  ;i  subject  which  derived  much  importance  from  infor- 
mation filtering  through  the  Dutch  door  at  Nagasaki.  Under  the  latter  influence 
a  remarkable  book  {Kai-koku  Hei-dan)  was  compiled  by  Hayashi  Shibei,  who 
had  associated  for  some  time  with  the  Dutch  at  Deshima.  He  urged  frankly 
that  Japan  must  remain  helpless  for  naval  purposes  H  her  people  were  forbidden 
to  build  ocean-going  vessds  while  fordgners  sailed  the  hif^  seas^  and  he  further 
urged  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  coast  defence,  so  that  the  country  might 
not  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  adventurers.  The  brave  author  was 
throviTi  into  prison  and  the  printinp-Morks  of  his  book  were  destroyed,  but  his 
enlightenment  bore  some  fruit,  for  immediately  afterwards  the  Bakufu  prime 
minister  made  a  journey  along  the  coasts  of  the  empire  to  select  points  fur  the 
erection  of  fortifications,  and  to  encourage  the  feudatories  to  take  steps  for 
guarding  these  important  podtions.  ' 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  tlie  days  of  the  shrxjun  Yoshimnne  (1716- 
1745)  the  veto  against  studying  foreign  books  was  removed.  But  for  some 
time  this  liberal  measure  proflueed  no  practical  effect,  since  there  did  not  exist 
even  a  Dutch-Japanese  vocabulary  to  open  the  pages  of  foreipi  literature  for 
Japanese  study.  Indeed,  very  few  books  were  procurable  from  the  Dutch  at 
Deshima.  The  most  accesoble  were  treatises  on  medicine  and  anatomy,  and 
the  iQustrations  in  these  Volumes  served  as  a  guide  for  interpreting  their  contents. 
Earnestness  weU-nigh  incredible  was  shown  by  Japanese  students  in  deciphering 
the  strange  terms,  and  presently  the  country  was  placed  in  possession  of  The 
History  of  Russia,  Notes  on  the  Northern  Islands,  Universal  Geogra'phy,  A  Com- 
pendium  of  Dutch  Literatttre,  Treatises  on  the  Art  of  Tran^-'lnfion,  a  Dutch-Japanese 
Dictionanj  and  so  forth,  the  immediate  result  being  a  nascent  pubhc  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  opening  the  country, —  a  conviction  which,  though  not 
widely  held,  contributed  materially  to  the  ultimate  fail  of  the  Bakufu. 

The  Yedo  Court,  however,  dung  tenaciously  to  its  hereditary  conservatism. 
Thus,  in  182S»  the  Bok^fu  issued  a  general  order  that  any  foreign  vessel  coming 
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within  range  of  the  coast  battori(>s  should  at  once  Iw  fired  ui>on,  and  not  until 
1842  was  this  harsh  command  modified  io  the  sense  that  a  ship  driven  into  a 
Japanese  port  by  stress  of  weather  might  be  given  food,  water,  and  provisions, 
but  should  be  warned  to  resume  her  voyage  immediately.  Meanwhile,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  littoral  defences,  and  a  very  active  revival  of 
the  study  of  the  militaiy  art  took  place  throughout  the  empire,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  patriots  sufficiently  brave  and  deernBighted  to  condenn 
the  polity  of  seclusion  grew  steadily. 


"Obajumb"  (A  FioMui  LABomm  v  m  SoBimn  of  KtAv^ 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

FOREIGN  REL.\TIOXS  AND  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE 

TO£,UQAWA  (CwUnwd) 

THE  TWEUTH  SMOOUN,  IBYOSU  (l8)8-18fl3) 

From  the  period  of  this  skdgun  the  strength  of  the  Bakvfu  "began  to  wane 
steadily,  and  the  restoration  of  the  administrative  power  to  tjieisovereign  came 

to  be  discussed,  with  bated  breath  at  first,  but  gra(hially  with  increased  freedom. 
It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the  den  line  of  the  Tokugawa  was  due  as  much  to 
an  empty  treasury  as  to  the  comi)ru'ati<)ns  of  fon-ign  intercourse.  The  financial 
situation  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  briofly  described  as 
one  of  expenditures  constantly  cxceeiling  income,  and  of  repeated  recourse  by 
the  Bakuj u  to  the  fatal  expedient  of  debasing  the  currency.  PubHc  respect  was 
steadily  undermined  by  these  displays  of  impccuniosity,  and  the  feudatQries 
in  the  west  of  the  empire  —  that  is  to  say,  the  iozama  daimydf  whose  loyalty  to 
the  Bakufu  was  weak  at  the  best  — ^' found  an  opportunity  to  assert  themselves 
against  the  Yedo  :id ministration,  while  the  appreciation  of  commodities  rendered 
the  burden  of  living  constantly  more  severe  and  thus  helped  to  alienate  the 
people. 

■  SUMPTUAIty  LAWS 

While  with  one  hand  scattering  abroad  debased  tokens  of  exchange,  the 
Bakufu  legislators  laboured  strenuously  with  the  other  to  check  luxuiy  and 
ectravagance.  Conspicuous  among  the  statesmen  who  sought  to  restofe  the 
economical  habit  of  former  days  was  Misuno  Echizen  no  Kamit  who,  in  1825 
and  the  inunediately  subsequent  years,  promulgated  decree  after  decree  vetoing 
everything  in  the  nature  of  needless  expenditures.  It  fared  with  his  attempt  as 
it  always  docs  with  such  legislation.  People  admired  the  vetoes  in  theofy  but 
paid  little  attention  to  them  in  practice. 

FAUINE  IN  THE  TEMPO  (1830-1844) 

From  1836  onward,  through  successive  years,  one  bad  harvest  followed  an- 
other until  the  prices  of  lice  and  other  cereal  rose  to  unpreo^ented  figure^^  Th{^^ 
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Bakufn  were  not  remiss  in  their  measures  to  relieve  distress.  Frre  prnnts  of 
grain  \v<  1 1  rnjule  in  the  most  afflicted  regions;  houses  of  refuge  were  con.struetrd 
where  the  inti]g»  iit  might  be  fed  and  lodged  during  a  maximum  period  of  210 
days,  each  inmate  receiving  in  addition  a  daily  allowance  of  money  which  was 
handed  to  him  on  leaving  the  refuge,  and  this  example  af  charity  was  obeyed 
widely  by  the  feudatories.  It  is  on  record  that  twenty  thousanidperBODs  availed 
themselves  of  these  charitable  institutions  in  Yedo  alone.  One  particularly 
sad  episode  marks  the  story.  Driven  to  desperation  by  the  sight  of  tlie  people 
pain  and  by  his  own  failure  to  obtain  from  wealthy  folks  a  sufficient  measure  of 
aid,  althmipjh  he  sold  everything  he  himself  possessed  by  way  of  example,  a  police 
official,  Oshio  Heihachird,  raised  the  flag  of  revolt  niul  Itfcame  the  instrument 
of  starting  a  tumult  in  winch  ei>:;hteen  thousmul  buildings  were  destroyed  in 
Osaka,  ill  a  manifesto  issued  before  comniitLmg  suicide  in  company  with  hi:* 
son,  Heihachird  charged  the  whole  body  of  (^dbals  with  corrupt  motives,  and 
declared  that  the  sovereign  was  treated  as  a  leduse  without  any  practical 
authority;  that  the  people  did  not  know  where  to  Biake  complaint;  that  the  dis- 
pleasure of  heaven  was  evinced  by  a  succession  of  natural  calamitiesy  .and  tbat 
the  men  in  power  paid  no  attention  to  these  warnings. 

The  eleventh  shogun,  lonari,  after  fifty-one  ye^rs  of  office,  resigned  in  favour 
of  hia  son,  leyoshi,  w!io  ruled  from  1838  to  1853.  lenari  survived  his  resignation 
by  four  years,  during  which  he  resided  in  the  western  castle,  and,  under  the 
title  of  o-gosho,  continued  to  take  pai  t  in  the  administrat  ion.  As  for  leyoshi,  his 
tenure  of  power  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  his  prime 
minister,  Mizuno  Echizen  no  Kami,  to  substitute  economy  for  the  costly  luxury 
that  prevailed.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  eminent  official's 
policy,  and  it  will  suffice  here  to  add  that  his  aim  was  to  restore  the  austere 
fashions  of  former  times.  The  schedule  of  reforms  was  practically  endless. 
Expensive  costumes  were  seized  and  burned;  theatres  were  relegated  to  a  remote 
suburb  of  the  city;  actors  wen'  o-^tracized;  a  censorship  of  ])ubIirations  checkt.4 
under  severe  penalties  the  compilat  ion  of  all  anti-foreign  or  immoral  literature, 
and  even  children's  toys  were  legislated  for. 

At  first  tliese  laws  alarmed  people,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  competence  to 
enforce  was  not  commensurate  with  ability  to  compile,  and  the  only  result 
achieved  was  that  splendour  and  extravagance  were  more  or  less  concealed. 
Yet  the  Bai^^fu  officials  did  not  hesntate  to  resort  to  force.  It  is  recorded  that 
storehouses  and  residences  were  sea!  d  and  their  inmates  banished;  that  no  less 
than  570  restaurants  were  removed  from  the  most  populous  part-  of  the  city, 
and  that  the  maidservants  employed  in  them  were  all  dri;radf»d  to  the  class  of 
'*  licensed  prostitutes."  This  drastic  etYort  went  down  m  the  pagers  of  history  as 
the  "  Tempo  Refoi  tnation."  It  ended  in  the  resignation  of  it3  author  and  the 
coifxpi^te  defeat  of  its  purpose. 

TOKtXGAWA  NARIAKI 

Contemporaneous  with  the  wholesale  refonner,  Misuno,  was  Tokugawa 
Nariaki  (1800-1860),  daimyd  of  Mito,  who  opposed  the  condliatoiy  foretgn 
policy,  soon  to  be  described,  of  li  Naosuke  (Kamon  no  Kami),  Nariaki  in- 
herited the  literary  tastes  of  his  ancestor,  Mitsukuni,  and  at  his  court  a  number 
of  earnest  students  and  loyal  soldiers  assembled.  Among  them  were  Fujita 
Toko  (1806-1855)  and  Toda  Tadanori,  who  are  not  less  remarkable  as  scholars 
and  historiaas  than  as  admiiMstratora, 
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Japan  now  began  to  majce  the  acquaintance  of  American  citizens,  who, 
pursuing  the  whaling  industry  iu  the  seas  off  Alaska  and  Cliina,  passed  fre<^|uently 
in  their  ships  within  easy  sight  of  the  island  of  Yezo.  Occasionally,  one  of  these 
schooners  was  cast  away  on  Japan 's  shorts,  and  as  a  rule,  her  people  were  treated 
with  consideration  and  sent  to  Dcshima  for  shipment  to  Batavia.  Japanese 
saUors,  alsp,  were  oeoflsupnaliy  swept  by  burnciuieB  and  eumnt^  to  ibe;Akwtian 
IslaacU,  to  OresoOp  or  to  Califonu^  Mul  in  several  casee  these  mBxmm,wf^ 
seat  back  to  Japan  by  Ajnericaa  vweds*  It  was  on  such  an  errand  of  merey 
that  the  sailing  sldp  M^rridon  mtex^  Yedo  Bay,  in  1837^  and  being  required  to 
re!pair  to  Kagoshima,  was  driven  from  the  latter  place  by  cannon  shot.  It  was 
on  stich  an  errand,  uLso,  that  the  Manhattan  reached  Uraga  and  lay  there  four 
days  before  she  was  compelled  to  take  her  departure.  It  would  seem  that  the 
experiences  collected  by  C hooper,  master  of  the  latter  vessel,  and  pul)hsiied  after 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  induced  the  Washington  Government  to  eajsay 
the  opening  of  Japan.  A  ninety-gun  ship  of  the  Une  and  a  sloop,  sent  on  thibs 
errand,  anchored  oS  Uraga  m  IM,  and  their  commander,  Coiiunodoi«.Biddl«v 
apfdied  for  the  saactioB  of  trade.  He  receiTed  a  positive  ref usait  and  in  pumumes 
of  his  instructions  to  abstain  from  any  act  calculated  to  excite  hostility  or  ^ya*- 
trust,  he  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  awaj, 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER  POWERS 

In  this  same  year,  1846,  a  French  ship  touched  at  the  Ryukyu  archipplago, 
and  attempted  to  persuade  the  islanders  tlial  if  they  wished  for  security  ugainst 
British  aggression,  they  must  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  iiaace. 
England,  indeed,  was  now  nrach  in  evidence  hi  the  seas'of  southern  China,  and 
the  JXitch  at  Deshima,  obeying  the  Instincts  of  .oomtnSn^  rivalry,  warned 
Japan  that  she  must  be  prepared  for  a  visit  from  an  £nglish  squadron  at  any 
moment.  The  King  of  Holland  now  (1847)  intervened.  He  sent  to  Yedo  a 
number  of  books  together  with  a  map  of  the  world  and  a  despatch  urging  Japan 
to  open  her  ports.  This  was  not  done  for  Japan 's  nakf.  llie  ;ii^]>art'nt  explana- 
tion is  that  the  trade  ;il  Dcshima  having  cen«ed  to  be  worth  pursuing,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  ha(i  surrendered  its  monupuly  to  the  Netherland^s  (iuvern- 
m^nt,  80  that  the  latter 's  advice  to  Japan  is  explained.  But  his  Majesty's 
efforts  had  qo  immediate  lesuH,  thoui^  they  doubtless  augmented  Japan !8 
feeling  of  anxiety. 

Twelve  months  later,  the  Preble,  an  American  brig  under  Commander 
Glynn,  anchored  off  Nagasaki  and  threatened  to  boml)ard  the  town  nnkss 
immediate  delivery  was  made  of  fifteen  foreign  seamen  held  by  the  Japanese  for 
shipment  to  Batn^na.  The  castaways  were  surn  ndt  rfd,  and  Coimnander 
Glyim  found  evidence  to  prove  that  Japan  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  American 
doings  in  Mexico,  and  that  she  was  beginning  to  comprehend  how  close  tht-  world 
was  approaching  her  shores.  Once  again  in  the  following  year  (1849),  the  King 
of  Holland  wrote,  telling  the  Japanese  to  expect  an  American  fleet  in  their 
waters  twelve  months  later,  and  to  look  for  war  unless  they  agreed  to  interna* 
tional  commerce, '  This  was  no  empty  threat  The  Washiiigtoii  Govenunsnt 'had 
actually  addressed  to  European  nations  a  memorandum  justifying  an  expedition 
to  Japan  OA tho ground  that  it  would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  all,  and  the  King 
of  Holland  ilppendedtpluaieAter  a  draft  of  tlieti^tywlu^^ 
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in  Yedo.  "All  these  things  render  it  obvious  that  in  the  matter  of  renewing 
their  relations  with  f  lie  outer  world,  the  Japanese  were  not  required  to  make  any 
sudden  decision  under  stress  of  unexpected  m^A4ce;  they  had  ample  notice  of 

the  course  events  were  taking." '         '  .  ■  • 

.  >  •       .  •  ••        •    •    .       •  "       •  •  " 

THS  121SX  SOVEREIGN,  XEE  E^PEROa  KOMEi  (A-  £).  184«-1867) 

Tbe  Emperor  Ninko  died  in  1846  and  was  succeeded  by  Ms  son,  KOmei,  the 
12l8t  sovereign.  The  oountry'ci  loreiglft  relations  soon  became  a  source  of 
profound  concern  to  the  new  ruler.  Among  the  C-ourt  nobles  there  had  devel- 
oped in  NinkO 's  reign  a  strong  df  siro  to  muketh  fir  influence  feh  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  thus  to  emerge  from  the  insignificant  position  to  which  the 
Bakufu  system  condeumed  them.  In  obedience  to  their  suggestions,  tlu* 
Emperor  Nniko  established  a  special  college  for  the  education  of  Court  nobles, 
from  the  age  ot  fifteen  to  thbt  of  forty.  TliiB  step  does  not  seem  to  httVe  caused 
kny  coticm  to  the  Bakt^  officials:  llie  cOliege  wtM  'd<dy  oigaaJsed  imder  the 
name  of  ChihiiMrjo  (afterwords  changed  to  Gakush&4n),  The  Yodo  treasury 
went  so  far  as  to  contribute  a  substantial  sum  to  the  support  of  the  institution, 
and  early  in  the  reign  of  K5mei  the  nobles  began  to  look  at  life  with  eyes  changed 
by  the  teaching  thus  afforded.  Instructors  at  the  college  were  chosen  amonjj 
the  dcFn  ndants  of  the  inmiortal  scholars,  Abe  no  Seimei,  Sugawara  no  Mu  hi- 
zane,  and  others  scarcely  less  renowned.  The  Emperor  NinkO  had  left  instruc- 
tions that  four  precepts  should  be  inscribed  oonqpiouously  in  the  halls  of  the 
ooUege,  namely: — 

Walk  Ih  the  paths  trodden  by  the  feet  of  (lie  great  sages. 
-'     Revere  the  riphtcous  canons  of  the  rnii)!;  > 

.H«  tW  baa  not  learned  the  sacrod  doctrijaes,  how  can  be<govepi  himself? 
He  that  is  ignorant  of  the  clasacs,  how  can  be  regulate  hki  own  cooduet? 

A  manifest  sign  of  the  times,  the  portals  of  this  college  were  soon  thronged 
by  Court  nobles,  and  the  Imperial  capital  began  to  awake  from  its  sleep  of 
centuries.  The  Emperor  himsell  evinced  his  solicitude  abbut  foreign  relations 
by  fasting  and  by  prasring  at  the  shrines  of  the  national  deities,  his  Majesty's 
constant  fonnula  of  worship  being  supplication  that  his  life  migfat  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  the  safety  of  his  country.  *the  fact  was  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  Yedo  Bakufu  had  begun  to  constitute  an  absorbing  object  with  many  of  the 
high  officials  in  Kvoto.  It  }i;id  hitherto  been  an  invariable  rule  that  atiy  policy 
contemplated  in  ^ Cdo  became  an  accuniplished  fact  before  a  report  was  presented 
in  the  Imperial  capital.  But  very  soon  after  his  coronation,  the  Emperor  Komei 
departed  from  this  time-honoured  sequence  of  procedure  and  formally  instructed 
the  Bakufu  that  the  traditional  policy  of  the  empire- In  foreign  affairs  must  be 
strictly  malntiSiied.  The  early  Moiga^  lihSguns  would  have  stranf^  resented 
sueh  interference,  but  times  had  changed,  and  leyoshi  bowed  his  head  quietly  to 
the  new  order.  Thenceforth  the  Bakufu  submitted  all  questloiis  of  foreign  policy  i 
to  the  Imperial  Court  before  final  decision.  : 

COMMODORE  PERRY 

In  the  year  1853,  Commodore  Perry  of  the  United  States  Navy  appeared  in  I 
Uraga  Bay  with  a  squadron  of  four  warships  and'  dOO men.  The  advent  ef  such 
a  force  created  much  perturiMtion  in  Yedo.  -  Instiead  of 'dssding  with  the  affair 
on  their  own  absolute  authority,  the  Btdbyfii^  silmitaioned'a  eooncil  of  the  tmdtf 
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torieft  to  dhoiiaB  the  tteccwwiy  «tepB.  -MettinHiite/  tber  tMgwt,'  whor  ^nd  been:  ifl 
for  some  time,  died,  and  hie-deceaBe'Was  pleiUled  asr*  pretext  for  poetponiiig 
dinmlwiifflfi  with  <tbe  Americans.  Perry  being  without  authority  to  resort  to 
force,  did  not  press  his  point.  He  transmitted  the  President's  letter  to  the 
sovereign  of  Japan,  and  steamed  away  on  the  17th  of  July,  deelaring  his  intention 
to  return  in  the  following  year.  This  letter  was  circulated  among  the  feuda- 
tories, who  were  invited  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  document.  Their 
replies  are  worthy  of  perusal  as  presenting  a  clear  idea  of  Japanese  views  at  that 
time  mih  regard,  to  foreign  intercourse.  The  gist  of  the  replies  may  be  sum- 
marised as  foUows: — 

The  ultimate  purpoao  of  foreigntre  in  visiting  Japan  ia  to  reconnoitre  tiie  eountry.  This 
in  ptov%d  by  the  aelioti  of  the  RiiflBi«nt  in  the  north.  What  haebtoidone  WeiCera  States 
in  India  and  China  would  dodbtless  bo  donn  in  Japan  also  if  CfpfOKtOtdtf  offlvsdJ  BfSm  the 
Dutch  are  not  free  from  auspioioa  of  acting  the  part  of  spies. 

Foreign  trade;  so  far  f^oid  benefitting  the  nation,  oanaot  fafl  ts  impoverish  it,  inaanueh 
as  ovorsea  commerco  simply  means  that,  whereas  Japan  receives  a  BUUlbSff  of  mawccMary 
luxuncij,  she  has  to  give  in  exchange  ({uantitics  of  precious  metals.     •  <  • 

To  permit  foreign  intercourse  would  b»  to  revoke  (he  law  of  exduslan  whMi  hsflP  been 
raforoea  for.  pepturies,  and  which  was  the  outoome  of  practical  ejq)erienoe. 

These 'oplniwwm  subseribed  by  a  grvnt  majority  of  tiie  f eudstories.  A 
fe«r,'howev«r;'had  snlReieut  foreut^ttaad  oouragetoadvoeatefbreign  interooune* 
The  leaders  of  this«maUmiiK«il7' were,  li  Nftosuke,  baron  of  Hikone,  historically 
nnembcred  as  I'l  Kamon  no  Kami;  Toda  Izu  no  Kami,  hugyd  of  Urags; Takashi- 
ma  Kibei  (called  also  Shir5day0,  or  ShGhan) ;  Egawa  Tarozaemon,  hugyd  of 
Niraynma;  and  Otsuki  Heiji,  a  vassal  of  the  baron  of  Sendai.-  The  Vie^  of 
these  statesmen  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

It  is  not  to  be  d<  iiio(l  tliat  many  illusfrinus  and  patriotic  men,  anticipating  injury  to  the 
country's  fortunes  and  perversion  of  the  nation's  moral  canons,  are  implacably  opposed  to 
foreign  intercourse.  But  the  eircumstanoes  of  the  time  render  it  impqisibiS  to  maintain 
the  intcpritv  of  the  empire  yide  l>y  side  with  the  policy  of  seclusion.  The  cotists  are  virtually 
unprotected.  The  country  is  ^)r;icf ically  without  a  navy.  Throughout  a  i)eri()d  of  nearly 
two  and  a  half  centuries  the  building  of  any'fehip  having  a  capadty  Sf  ant  one  hundred  koku 
ha.s  been  forbidden,  and  in  the  abscmce  of  war-vessels  thtlfB  IS  DO  miawi  of.  dsfellQS  emept 
coiu>t  batleric.^,  which  are  practically  non-c.xistent.  ' 

When  inaugurating  the  policy  of  seclusion,  the  Bakufu  Government  took  care  to  leave 
China  and  Holland  as  a  bridge  between  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  will  be  wise  to 
utilize  that  bridge  for  dealing  with  foreign  States,  so  as  to  gain  time  for  preparations  of  defence, 
instead  of  rushing:  hliinily  itii<j  battle  without  any  sui)j)ly  of  effective  weapons.  If  the  Ameri- 
cans have  need  of  ooal,  there  is  an  abundant  supply  in  KyuehG.  If  they  require  provisions 
and  water,  theb  needs  can  easily  be  satisfled.  As  for  retumiig  distreaied  foreign  seamen, 
that  has  hitherto  been  done  voluntarily,  and  an  urrangcincnt  on  this  subject  can  be  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch.  As  for  foreign  trade,  the  times  have  changed  radically 
sinss  a  V0t»  ^ma  imposed  on  all  ooaunieroiBl.trasMBlioiifl,  and  it  by  tto  means  fottorvs  that 
what  was  wise  then  is  expedient  now.  Japan  must  have  ocean-going  vejssels,  and  these  cannot 
be  procured  in  a  moment.  Her  best  way  is  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  the  Dutch  as 
miadkiniai  in  trade,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  furnishing  herself  with  powerful  men-of-war  vaa 
with  sailors  and  gunners  capable  of  navigating  and  figliting  these  vessels. 

In  shorty  the  wisest  plan  is  to  make  a  show  of  commerce  and  mtercourse,  and  thus  gftiri 
time  to  equip  the  country  with  a  knowledge  of  naval  architecture  and  warfare.  The  two 
things  most  essential  are  that  Christianity  should  not  be  admitted  in  the  train  of  foreign 
trade,  and  that  the  strictest  economy  should  be  exercised  by  all  classes  of  the  people  so  as  to 
provide  funds  for  the  buflding  of  a  navy  and  the  fortification  of  the  coasts.  , 

The  question  alluded  to  the  close  of  the  above>  namely,  the  question  of 
finanoe,  was  a.pw^uiMiMiit  difficulty  fqt  the  Bf^kufu,  In  the  very  yesur  of  Perry  s 
eomdtng,  a  membev  of  the  Cabii^Bt'iQ  Yedo  WFDte  as  follows  to  FUjtta.T<lko^ 
chl^  adviser  of  the  Mito  feadatoig^:  "U^esa  I  tcU  you  Ihdkkljr  about  the 
MiditioD.of  tbe  treasury  you  cannot  appreciate  the  situation.  If  you  mm  the 
aeoount»  yon  wouki  be  fit^irtled,  and  would  leant-at »  olanoe  the  iiopelesBness  of  ^ . 
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going  to  war.  The  cdimtiy  could  not  hold. out  ewH'ttm  &  fwnliranoiith,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  it  except  that  everyone  ehould  join  in  sa^nnR  money  for 
purposes  of  <H]ii!pm<'iit.  If  we  keep  the  peace  now  and  toil  unremittingly  for 
ten  years,  we  may  iiope  to  restore  the  situation."  In  truth,  the  Bahufu  had 
practically  no  choice.  *'0n  one  hand,  thousands  of  publicists,  who  believed 
thfcUiselves  patriotic,  claiiKiured  for  the  policy  of  seclusion,  even  at  the  co*>t  of 
war;  on  the  other,  the  Yedo  Government  knew  that  to  fight  must  be  to  incur 
erui^iing  defeat."  The  Bakt^  then  issued  the  foUowing  tempotumg  dearee: 

With  regard  to  the  despatch  from  the  United  States  CJovernment,  the  views  of  competent 
men  have  been  taken  and  have  been  carefully  considered  1^  the  thU^vn.  The  views  expressed 
are  variously  worded  but  tlu-y  advucate  cilhrr  peace  or  war.  Everyone  has  pointed  out  that 
Wf  iue  without  a  navy  and  that  our  coasts  are  uiidt-feadcd.  Meanwhile,  the  Americans  will 
be  here  again  next  year.  Our  policy  ehali  be  to  evade  any  definite  answer  to  their  request, 
while  at  the  same  time  maiatfuning  a  peaoeful  demeanour*.  It  may  be,  however,  that  they 
will  have  recourse  to  violence.  For  that  contingency  we  must  be  prepared  lest  the  country 
SUfftT  ditsgracc.  ThiTt^fore  evcr>'  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  prepare  mean.s  of  <.lef(mcc. 
Above  ail  it  is  imperaUvc-lhat  everyone  abould  nractise  i>atience,  refrain  from  angor,  and 
caref ullv  observe  the  oonduet  of  the  foieigiiem.  «hqii]d-  tiMy  open  hosUlitiea,  ftU  hmuI  at 
oM  take  ap  Itniw  ami  fight  sferanuonaliy  for  the  oountiy. 

A  less  vertebrate  policy  could  scarcely  have  been  formulated,  hut  the  conduct 
of  the  Bakufu  statesmen  was  more  stalwart  than  their  langiia^B.  Uwkar  the 
guidance  of  Abe  Maeahiro,  one  of  the  ablest  statesinen  that  Yedo  ever  posseaaed* 
batteries  wpr(>  built  at  Shinagawa  to  guard  the  approaches  to  Yedo;  defensive 

preparations  were  niade  along  the  coasts  of  Miisashi,  Sagami,  Awa,  and  Kazusta; 
the  veto  again-Ht  the  construction  of  ocean-going  ships  was  roscindcd,  nnd  the 
feudatoricjs  were  invitctl  to  i)iiikl  and  arm  large  vessels;  a  cominiissioii  was  given 
to  the  Dutch  at  Dcbhima  to  procure  from  iiAirope  a  library  of  useful  books; 
cannon  were  cast;  troops  were  drilled,  and  evetyone  who  had  acquired  expert 
knowledge  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  was  taken  into  official  favour. 

But  all  these  efiforts  tended  only  to  expose  their  own  feebleness,  and  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  1863,  instructions  were  issued  that  if  the  Americans  returned, 
they  were  to  he  dealt  with  peaeefuily.  "In  short,  the  sight  of  Perry's rteam« 
propelled  ships,  their  powerful  armament,  and  the  specimens  they  carried  of 
Western  wondfrs  !iad  practically  broken  down  the  barriers  of  Japan 's  i^olfitiori 
without  any  nee<i  of  treaties  or  convention.^."  Thus,  when  the  Ann  ru  ;ui 
commodore  returned  in  the  following;  February  "^ith  ten  ships  and  crews  nuinl  h  t  - 
iiig  two  thousand,  he  easily  obtained  a  treaty  by  which  Japan  promised  kind 
treatment  to  shipwrecked  sailors;  permission  to  foreign  vessels  to  obtain  stores 
and  provisions  within  her  territory,  and  an  engagement  that  American  vessels 
might  anchor  in  the  ports  of  Shimoda  and  Eakata.  Much  has  been  written 
about  Perry's  judicious  display  of  force  and  about  his  sagacious  tact  in  dealing 
with  the  Japanese,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  consequences  of  his 
exploit  did  not  invest  its  methods  with  eactravagaat  lustre. 

TREATIES  OF  COMMEBCE 

Russia,  Holland,  and  England  speedily  obtained  treaties  similar  to  that 
eonoluded  hy  Commodore  Perry  in  1854.  These,  however,  were  not  ocaunercial 
eonvenftioosu  It'  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Townsend  Hanris,  American  consul* 
general  m  Japan;  to  open  the  country  to  trad«.  Airivinji  in  August,  1B66,  ho 
oonchided  in  Mwreh,  1897,  a  treaty  securing  to  United  States  citizens  the  right 
of  permanent  residence  at  Shimoda  and  Hakodate,  as  well  as  that  of  carrying 
on  trade  ait  I^agassld  and  estabiiBhing  consular  jurisdiction.  Neverthc^essy 
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and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Harris,  With  infinite  patuiioe  and  tact,  had  gono  to 
Yedo  after  ten  mimths'  delay  that  he  secured  the  opeiimg  ot  pocta^other  than 
Na^isaki  to  international  commerce.  In  this  aphiovement  he  was  assisted  by 
Uotta  Masamutsu,  successor  to  t  he  gjeat  IMMisaljiro,  and>  like  most  ol  JkuBCoi? 
leagues,  a  sincere  advocate  of  opcnmg  the  country. 

Japan  has  be^  much  blanieti  for  her  reluctance  in  this  matter,  but  when  we 
reeaii  the  danger  to  which  the  Yedo  admini&tration  wa^  cxpuiit'd  by  its  own  weak- 
Jicfl8>  and  when  we  observe  that  s  alrong  sentiment  was  grmnng  up  in  favour  iff 
abeJiahml^  the  dual  fbim  of  govemment^  «e  oaa  eaafly  appredate  that  to  sane* 

It  waa  pcwwiblft  to  ooiwfcnie4&ePeBiy  ecnrrailiGB  and  the  fiiafc  Harris  oonventiaa 
aa  mere  acts  of  benevohnoe  tmrakda  strangcfeBy  but  a  oommotcial  treaty  would 

not  have  lent  itself  to  any  such  construction.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the 
shdgun'a  ministers  hesitated  to  take  an  a}){iarently  suicidal  Bt^p.  They  again 
consulted  the  ieudatories  and  again  received  an  almost  unanimously  unlavour* 
able  answer. 

In  fact,  history  has  preserved  only  one  unequivocal  expression  of  consent. 
It  waa  fonkiulaled  1^  Matandabea  Yoahinaga,  baron  of  Echiaen.  ^Hehad  been 
aanong  the  moai  afdenl  eadudooialia  m  the  first  eoundl  of  feudatoriea;  but 
hia  vietni  had  aabeequeatly  undergone  a  ladical  change,  owiag  to  theafgnmenta 
of  cne  of  hia  Tnamiln,  Hashimoto  Sanae  —  elder  brother  of  Viscount  Hashimoto 
Tsunatsune,  preddent  of  the  Red  Cross  Hospital,  who  died  in  1009*  f*  Not  only 
did  this  remarkable  mim  frankly  advocate  foreign  trade  for  its  own  sake  and  as 
a  means  of  enriching  tlie  nation,  thus  developing  its  caparity  for  independence, 
but  he  also  recommrndrd  the  fostering  of  industries,  the  purchase  of  ships  and 
firearms,  the  study  of  foreign  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  despatch  of  students  and 
publicists  to  Western  countries  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Finally,  he  laid 
down  the  pnneipfe  that  probity  ia  nawmtial-  to  eommsnnil  auceeaa."  8uch 
doctrines  werethan  mueh  In  advwuseof'the  timei  Nevertheless,  Hania  achieved 
hia  purpose.  He  had  audience  of  the  sAdgtm  in  Novemb^,  1857,  and,  on  the 
29th  of  the  following  July,  a  treaty  was  conchided  opening  Yokohama,  from  the 
1st  of  July,  1858,  to  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

This  treaty  wa?!  cnnrluded  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  two  attempts  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  1  hrone.  Plainly  the  Bakuju  shrank  from  openly  adoptine:  a 
policy  which,  while  recognizing  its  necessity,  they  distrusted  ttieir  ovm  ability 
to  force  upon  the  nation.  They  had,  however,  promised  Mr.  Harris  that  the 
treaty  should  be  signed,  and  they  kept  their  word  at  a  risk,  of  whose  magnitude 
tiie  American  consul-general  had  no  conception.  Mr.  Hariia  had  brought  to 
thia  oanfereiie»«anMplii»al  dlploowtle  aldO  and  whodng  taet,  bttt  lt  eannot  be 
denied  that  he  derived  assistance  froat  contemporaneoua  events  in  China,  where 
the  Peiho  ftets  had  jiKt  been  captuied  and  the  CSiinese  forced  to  sign  a  treaty. 
He  waa  Unia  able  to  waaithe  Japanese  that  the  British  and  the  French  fleets 
might  be  expected  at  any  moment  to  enter  Yedo  Bay,  and  that  the  best  way  to 
avert  irksome  demands  at  the  hands  of  the  British  was  to  establish  a  comparative-  , 
ly  moderate  precedent  by  yielding  to  the  American-proposals. 

THE  THmTEENTH  £fffi(k7Crjr.  lESWA  (I8»rl858),  ^ 

Between  the  oondanen  of  the  Harris  ooaunsfeial  treaty  and'  itb  aignsAm, 
tfae'tfofeif^  prime  mmlater  visited  KjylMo,  for  the  purpose  xtf  persttadiDj|  the 
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Imperial  Court  to  abandon  its  anti-foreign  attittide.  His  mission  wds  quite 
unsuccessful,  the  utmost  concession  obtained  by  him  bem^  that  the  problem  of 
the  treaty  should  be  submitted  to  the  feud;ttorie5.  Another  question  raised  on 
this  occasion  in  Kyoto  was  the  succession  to  the  shOgunate.  The  twe!f th  shogun, 
I(  >  (  tshi,  liad  died  in  1853,  and  wa^i  succeeded  by  lesada,  a  physically  mconijietent 
ruler.  lesada  had  been  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Satsuma  feudatory,  s& 
phumod  by  thel^imer  Bokvju  premier,  Abe,  wiioriio|M  tlnBte-oemen*iip«tadly 
FdatronB  with  the  great  southm  b«raiH  a  bereditax^  minytDf  tbe  TokailMra. 
There  was  no  issue  of  the  marriagi^  audit  Mng  certain  that  theEe:Qoiiki  b«  no 
issue,  two  candidates  for  the  shdgunate  were  proposed.  Tb'eif  weds  MaSdy  son 
of  Nariaki  of  Mito  a  man  of  matured  intellect  and  high  capacities,  and  lemochi, 
son  of  Nfiriyuld  of  Kii,  a  boy  of  thirteen.  Pnhlic  opinion  supported  the 
former,  and  liis  connexion  with  the  house  of  Mito  seemed  to  assure  an  anti- 
fon  iCT  bias.  Ciiiefiy  for.the  latter  reason,  the  Coutt  iH  iCyoto  favoured  bis 
nommation.  .  >  •■  ■■ 

But  Ketbi  was  not  really  an  advocate  of  iLati(mal<  aednsion.  Had  tht 
succession  been  givoi  to  him  then,  he  would  doubtless  have  adopted  a.iifaml 
pdit^.  Onihe other  handy.Ms  a|i|MiintiiiiE(nt  ^bwiU  hare- baen  equivalent  to  the 
abdication  of  lesada,  and  in  order loiav^' that  catastrophe,  the  shdgu}i''S'ei^ 
touraipe  eontBtved  to  obtain  the  appoinbnant  of-  li  £aiaon.  no  Kami  td  th»  post 
of  prime  minister  in  Ycdo.  This  baron  was  not  less  capable  than  couraKPous. 
He  immediately  caused  the  young  dainnjd  of  Kii  to  l>e  norninntrd  Fsuccessor  to 
the  shogunate,  and  he  signed  the  Uarris  treaty.  A  vehement  outcry  ensued 
It  was  claimed  that  the  will  of  the  Imperial  Court  had  been  si^t  at. nought  by 
signing  the  treaty  without  the  sovereign's  sanction,  and  that  unconditional 
yielding  to  foreign  demands  was.mtolaniblew  t The. Mito  banm  headed  this 
opposition.  But  it  is  obeennbfe  that  evun  ha  did  not  iastst  upon  .'tiie  mainto- 
naAoe  of  absolute  seclusion*-  AU  that  lie  end  hiffioUowera  liwntodad  was  that 
a  delay  ahould  he  imposed  in  order  to  obtain  time  for  dqfimtet.pi;epagaitionv  wtwte- 
as  the  premier,  li,  was  lor  thie  immediato  opening  of  thoioountiiy. 


lesada  died  in  1S5S,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Imperial  Court  to  sanction  the 
succession  of  lemochi  was  evidenced  by  a  long  delay  in  the  transmission  of  the 
neeessaiy  Imperial  document.  During  that  bAeinA,  the  fstidatocka  of  Mito 
and  Eohisea  had  a  memorable  mtenriew  with  tlio  prei!ii«r»:ii,  whose  tifoaoeniied 
at  that  time  to  hang  by  a  thread,  but  who,  neverjUh^ess^hdvanced  unfiinehiagiy 
towards  his  goal.  The  three  feudatories  offered  to  compromise ;  in  other  Wprds, 
they  declared  their  willingneiss  to  subscribe  the  conmiercial  convention  provided 
that  Keiki  was  appointed  shogun;  the  important  faet  beinp^  ihm  es-tfiblished  that 
domestic  politics  had  taken  prpredenee  of  loreimi.  Ji  nut  only  dr<  lijH>d  t!iis 
offer,  hut  also  did  not  hesitate  to  punish  the  leaders  oi  the  opposition  by  coaJtme- 
mcnt  and  by  temporary  exclusion  from  the  Court*  ■  •  - 


It  was  during  the  days  of  the  thirteenth  shogun  that  Japan  may  be  said  to 

have  commenced  her  practical  study  of  foreign  military  science.  Instructors 
wf;rc  importiid  from  Holland,  and  a  college  was  established  at  Nagasaki.  Among 
itfr  graduates  wene  several  hislorioal  obfti»cteFiv  nol^ably  JKatsu  Bintar6,  af ter^ 
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wdB  .Oiiat  Katef  siildiler  of  Iteim  id  iHa  Mmji  GemnmeBl  A.  mtval 

college  (fiunkan  Kydjujo)  also  was  organiied  at  Tsukiji,  in  Yedo,  while  at 
Akunoura,  in  Nagasaki,  an  iron-foundry  was  erected.  There,  the  first  attempt 
at  shipbuilding  on  foreign  lines  was  made,  and  there,  also,  is  now  situated  the 
promier  private  dockyard  in  Japan,  namely,  that  of  the  Mitsubishi  Company. 
Already,  in  1854,  the  Dutch  Govemmeat  bad  presented  to  Jaj>au  her  iirst  steamr 
ship,  the  iCartA^  if  aru.  ' 

FOREIGN  KEPRESENTATIVES  AND  THE  BAKUFU  . 

An  indireet  consequence  of  these  disputes  between  the  Tfaratteandthe  Court 
nobles,  on  one  side,  and  the  Bdlufu  oflicials,  on  the  other,  was  to  perplex  the 
foreign  representatives  who  were  now  residing  in  Yedo.  These  representatives 
learned  to  believe  that  the  shogun's  ministers  were  determined  either  to  avoid 
making  treaties  or  to  evade  them  when  made.  However  natural  this  suspicion 
may  have  been,  it  lacked  solid  foundation.  That  is  proved  by  a  memorial 
whieh  the  .Yedo  BtateBmen  addressed  to  the  Throne  after  the  negotiatioii<tf  the 
Harris  treaty.  They  made  it  quite  platn  that,4li^  ifeie  aottng  in  perfect  good 
fiith,  the  only  doubtful  point  in  the  memorial  being  t&t,  after  the  organization 
of  a  competent  army  and  navy,  the  problem  of  peace  or  war  might  be  decided. 
*'  If  peaceful  relations  be  maintained  by  ratifying  the  treaty,"  they  wrote,  "the 
avaricious  aliens  will  definitely  see  that  there  is  not  much  wealth  in  the  country, 
and  thus,  abandoning  the  idea  of  gain,  they  will  approach  us  with  friendly 
feelings  only  and  ultimately  will  puss  under  our  Kmj^eror 's  grace.  They  may 
tfam  be  InduQtd  to  xnalte  gmttful  offerings  1M>  hi«  Majesty,  it  will  no  longer 
be  a  question  of  trade  but  of  tribute."  SiEicietyiig  e|iliBi|^^tentm^  to 
present  itself  between  the  lines  of  this  document.  Bvk  we  hftve  toreinember  that 
H  was  addressed  ultimately  to  the  K}'r)to  nobles,  whoee  resentmeiit  irouU  hate 
been  at  once  excited  by  the  use  of  friendly  or  self-efTaring  language. 

There  is  also  on  record  correspondence  that  passed  between  the  Bnkufu 
premier,  li,  and  certain  friends  of  his  in  the  Imperial  capital.  From  these  letters 
it  appears  that  Yedo  was  advised  by  the  far-«eeing  section  of  the  Kyoto  states- 
men to  simulate  the.  policy  of  bringing  aliens,  under  Japanese  influence^  and  'Of 
uring  for  purposes  of  military  and  naval  developmenjb  the  wealtii  that  would 
aeorue  fipom  oversea  trader  In  «  wordr  the  Bah^fit  had  to  disguise  their  pofiey 
intennsfluch  as  might  piaaate  the  KyCto  conservatives,  and  this  deception  was 
once  carried  so  far  t  hat  an  envoy  sent  to  Kyoto  from  Yedo  represented  the  shogun 
as  hostile  at  heart  to  foreigners,  though  tolerating  them  temporarily  as  a  matter 
of  prudence.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  foreign  representatives  found 
much  to  perplex  them  in  these  conditions,  or  that  at  the  legations  in  Yedo,  as 
well  as  among  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  America,  an  uneasy  feeling  grew  up 
that  Japan  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  repudiate  her  treaty  engagementa. 

INTRIGUES  IX  KYOTO 

About  this  time  there  began  to  assemble  in  the  Imperial  capital  a  number  of 
men  who,  though  without  social  or  official  status,  were  at  once  talented,  patriotic, 
and  conservative.  At  their  head  stood  Umeda  Gcnjiro,  who  practised  as  a 
physician  slwI  wrote  political  brochures  under  the  mm  de  plunie  of  Umpin.  He 
aeon  became  the  centre  of  a  eudo  of  loyalmto  wbooe  motto  waa  Boii^  J^l 

(Beevm  the  soverolgn,  ^pipel  the  ,barbariaaa)»  and  aasoeiated  with  him  wero  , 
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Rai  Miki,  a  son  of  Rai  Sany6;  Yanagawa  Seigan;  Yoshula  ShOin ;  Saig5  Kichino- 
8uke  —  better  known  as  S:iig6  Takamori,  the  leader  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion 
of  1877, —  Hashimoto  Sanae,  and  others  who  have  been  not  unjustly  described 
as  the  real  motive  force  that  brought  about  the  Restoration  of  1867. 

These  men  soon  came  to  exercise  great  influence  over  the  Court  nobles  — 
especially  Konoe,  Takatsukasa,  Ichijo,  NijO,  and  Sanjo  —  and  were  consequent- 
ly able  to  suggest  subjects  for  the  sovereign's  rescripts.  Thus  his  Majesty 
was  induced  to  issue  an  edict  which  conveyed  a  reprimand  to  the  shdgun  for 
concluding  a  treaty  without  previously  referring  it  to  the  feudatories,  and 
which  suggested  that  the  Mito  and  Owari  feudatories  should  be  released  from  the 
sentence  of  confinement  passed  on  them  by  li  Kamon  no  Kami.  This  edict 
startled  the  Bakufu.    They  at  once  sent  from  Yedo  envoys  to  remonstrate  with 

.  the  conservatives,  and  after 
y't-fr  iri'tt^fnirfT  ••■  s\a*^(<SAk  a  controversy  lasting  four 
ill    .••bi."  '  n 
^^ffT  .••(.■ 

M-f<T  0(1)  (It  i.  ir- nblueign  postponed  any  action 
!l  riinlr  iHuy^  li  for  the  expulsion  of  foreign - 
n'»iii 


I)iova  noMfio  b x 
'>ilj  !(>  iioiini!"""' 

.(>ohbj 

--.di" 


'ir  fn'>:li  months;  a  compromise  was 
»1  I'lUvi  effected  by  which  the  sover- 


f.l  ni  tf  ors  and  the  shdgun  declared 
'  /'  that  his  tolerance  of  in- 
;  I  '  •  temational  commerce"  wa.s 
only  temporary.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  victorj'^  for 
the  shogunate.  But  the 
Yedo  envoys,  during  their 
stay  in  Kyoto,  discovered 
rvidences  of  a  plot  to  over- 
throw the  Bakufu.  Great 
)  vhMi'M  ti  i(»  OKU  severity  was  shown  in  deal- 
ing with  this  conspiracy. 
The  leaders  were  beheaded,  banished,  or  ordered  to  commit  suicide;  the  Mito 
feudatory  being  sentenced  to  perpetual  confinement  in  his  fief;  the  daimyd  of 
Owari,  to  permanent  retirement;  and  Reiki,  former  candidate  for  the  succession 
to  the  shOgunate,  being  deprived  of  office  and  directed  to  live  in  seclusion. 
Many  other  notable  men  were  subjected  to  vaiious  penalties,  and  this  "Great 
Judgment  of  Ansei"  —  the  name  of  the  era  —  caused  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  the  empire.  The  nation  mourned  for  many  sincere  patriots  who  had 
been  sentenced  on  the  flimsiest  evidence,  and  the  whole  incident  tended  to 
Accentuate  the  unpopularity  of  foreign  intercourse. 


Ii  Naovuxb 


TUK  SECRET  EDICT 

Tlie  compromise  mentioned  above  as  having  been  effected  between  Yedo  and 
Kyoto  had  the  effect  of  stultifying  the  previously  drafted  edict  which  condemned 
the  shogun  for  concluding  a  treaty  without  consulting  the  feudatories.  The 
edict  had  not  been  publicly  promulgate!,  but  it  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Mito  feudatory,  and  by  his  orders  had  been  enclosed  in  the  family  tomb, 
where  it  was  guarded  night  and  day  by  a  strong  troop  of  samurai.  The  Bakufu 
insisted  that  to  convey  such  a  document  direct  from  the  Throne  to  a  feudatory 
was  a  plain  trespass  upon  the  shdgun' s  authority.  Mito,  however,  refused  to 
surrender  it.    The  most  uncompromising  conservatives  of  the  fief  issued 
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manifeato  imtifyliig  their  refttsal)  atud*  m  ^vidqnee  ot  thfidr  siaaoa^,  isoniiDilted 
Buteid^. 

ASSASSINATTOM  OF  11 

Nari;iki,  ilie  Mito  baron,  now  insirucU-d  iiis  viuisalis  to  surrender  the  edict. 
He  niiiv  have  share4  the  views  of  his  retainers,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
assert  them  by  taking  up  arms  against  hia  own  family.  In  the  face  of  this 
inttractian  tbe  maervatiTa  aamtinn  had  no  obmea  but  to  disperse  or  eommil 
auicide.  Borne  twenty  of  them,  however,  nade  their  imj  to  Yedo  bent  upon 
killing  li  Karnon  no  Kami,  whom  they  regaided  aa  the  head  and  front  of  tlie  evils 
of  the  time.  The  deed  waa  consummated  on  the  morning  of  the  2ftth  of  March, 
1860,  as  li  was  o!^  his  way  to  the  skSffm'*  eastle.  AU  the  anBHfwhMi  ioat  their 
Uvea  or  committed  auidde.  > 

ATTITDDB  OF  THE  JAPANESE  ^iUrcrie^J 

The  slaying  of  11  waa  followed  by  aevml  aioular  aicta,  a  few  against  foreign^ 
and  several  against  Jaxumese  leadera  of  progress.  Many  evil:  things  have  him 
aaid  of  the  men  by  whom  theae  deeda'of  blood  wm  peipetraited*  But  we  have 
alwaya^to  remember,  that  in  tiieir  own  eyes  they  obeyed  the  teachinga  of  heredi* 
tary  conviction  and  the  dictates  of  patriotism  towards  their  country  as  well  as 
loyalty  townr<l«^  tlifir  sovcroitjn.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  these  pages 
that  the  original  attitude  of  the  Japanese  towards  forripruTF;  was  hospitable  and 
liberal.  It  him  also  been  shown  how,  in  tlie  pn-seaee  of  unwtl oinn  facts,  this 
mood  was  changed  for  one  of  distrust  and  dlshke.  Every  Japanese  patriot 
believed  when  he  refused  to  admit  foreigners  to  hia  coimtry  iu  the  nineteenth 
century  that  he  waa  obeying  the  injunctiona  handed  dowl*  from  the  Jipa  of  hia 
most  illustrious  oountrymen,  Hideyoabiy  .leyasu,  and  lemitsu  —  believed,  in 
ahorty  that  to  re^admit  aliens  would  be  tO  Expose  the  realm  to  extreme  peril  and 
to  connive  at  its  lossol  independence.  He  waa -]irepared  taobey  this  conviction 
at  the  cost  of  bis  own*  hio^  and  that  nncrifif  o  awiinsd  >  sufficient  gnawtntee  of  hja 
aincerity.  i  i  ' 

THE  FIRST  FOKEIGNEHS 

It  must  be  conceded,  too,  that  the  nineteenth-century  foreigner  did  not  pre- 
aent  himaslf  to  Jaipaiiin  a  very  lovaUe  light.  Hia  demeanour  was  marked  by  all 
tbe'anoeanee  habitually  ahowil  by  the  Oesidental  towards  the  Oriental*  «Dd 
though  the  general  average  of  the  omacftoomerk  reaisM  a  high  Btaohdard,  thej 
approached  the  solution  of  all  Japanese  problems  wHh  a  degree  .of  suqxicion 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  intensely  irksome  to  a  proud  nation.  Even  the 
foreign  ^ep^esentati^'^s  mjnip  it  their  habit  to  s^ek  for  trickery  or  ab»ise  in  all 
Japanese  doings,  olhcial  or  pnv;ite,  and  thougii  they  doubtless  had  much  warrant 
for  this  MHM)d,  its  display  did  not  tt-nd  to  conciliate  the  Japanese.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  cited  from  the  pages  of  official  records  and  from  th^  coiumns 
of  local  newspapers,  but  they  need  not  be  detailed  here.      ;    ;   .  ; ,  ► 

Moreover,  there  were  difficulties  ooimeoted  with  trade.  The  frimwra  of  tho 
treaties  had  found  H  neeessaiy  to  deal  with  the  eunency.  queation,  and  their 
mamier  of  dealing  with-it  waa  to  stipulate  that  foreign  coins  Should  be  exchange* 
able  with  Japanese,  weight  for  wetghti  Thos  stipnlalion  did  nolk  take  mto  any 
account  the  ratio  between  the  precious  metals,  and  as  that  ratio  was  fifteen  to 
one  in  JSorope  and  ^ve  to  one  in  Japan,  it  ia  obvkmsthat^  by  the  mete 
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intended  the  framers  of  the  treaty,  and  when  the  Japanese  saw  the  ydlow 
metal  flowiiig  away  rapidly  from  the  reaUn,  they  adopted  the  obvious  expedient 

of  changing  the  relative  weights  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  state  would  have  he -^itattMl  tn  apply  that 
remedy.    Yet  by  the  foreigner  it  was  censured  as  a  "gross  violation  of  treaty 
right"  and  as  "a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  authorities  to 
raise  all  the  prices  of  the  native  produce  two  hundred  per  cent,  againj^t  the 
foreign  punduw,"  Tlie  Britiek  leptesenttttive,  8ir -Rtitlierford  Aloock,  in  a 
deepatek  mitten  to  has  Govemziient,  at  the*  ckise  of  1859,  pemMd  Bome  Tery 
oaiAtio  eofnrnents  am  4lie  eottdiiet  -of  Ins  oounti'yuMUi  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
lieeiim  that  ^'ni  estimating  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  any  attempt  to 
improve  the  aspect  of  affairs,  if  the  ill-disguised  enmity  of  the  governing  classes 
and  the  indisposition  of  the  Executive  Governmont  to  ^vd  partial  elToct  to  the 
treaties  be  classed  among  the  first  and  principal  of  these,  the  unscrupulous 
character  and  dealings  of  foreigners  who  frequent  flu^  ports  for  purposes  of 
trade  are  only  second  and  scarcely  inferk>r  in  mipurtauce,  from  the  sinister 
character  of  the  influence  they  CTOrciso."      j    •      i    .  - 
'    It  Is  only  j  ust,  however,  to  note  tli6  other  aide  of  the  picture,  and  to  ohaenre 
tbat  the  foreiga  merchant  had  many  oausee  of  legiUniato  disiatisfaotion;  that 
his  business  was  constantly  hampoed  and  interrupted  by  Japanese  official 
interferenee;  that  the  ready  reoourse  which  Japanese  samurai  had  to  d(^eds  of 
blood  against  peaceful  strangers  seemed  revoltingly  cruel;  that  he  appeared  to  be 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  p<'ni)h'xity  and  donble  dealing,  and  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradesmen  visiting  .J;if);iii  in  the  enrly  davs  of 
her  renewed  intercourse  liad  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  men  descxibed 
in  the  above  despatch.       '  -vt- 

,  ^  KYOTO 

In  order  to  IbUow  the  Bsqvenee  of  events,  it  is  neoeeeary  to  revert  to  KyMo, 
which,  as  tho  rteder  will  have  peMiivkl^  was  the  onjbe  of  national  poUtics  in 
this  troublous  era.  An  incident  apparently  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
Bakufu  occurred  in  1861 .  The  shdgun  received  the  Emperor 's  sister  in  marriage. 
But  the  auspicious  event  had  to  bo  heavily  paid  for,  since  the  Bakufu  olHcials 
were  obliged  to  pledge  themselves  to  expel  foreigners  within  ten  years.  Thin 
inspired  new  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  consc;rvativ^  A  number  of  samurai 
visited  Yokohama,  and  promkBed  death  to  any  Japanese  nmchant  entering  into 
transaetions  witii  fha  afiens.  These  Sdnaenraitives  further  aimoanaed  the  doo- 
Crine  that  the  jOagm's  title  of  eej^  (baiinmvexpeUhig)  hididated  eipJicitibr 
that  to  escpel  foreigners  was  his  duty,  and  the  Mfftm^B  principal  officials  wen 
80  oraven  that  they  advised  him  to  apologize  for  faiUng  to  discharge  that  duty 
instead  of  wholly  repudiating  the  extravagant  inteipretation  of  the  anti-foieipi 
party. 

Encouraged  by  tiiese  suceew^es,  the  extremists  m  Kyoto  mduced  the  sovereign 
to  issue  an  edict  in  which,  after  speaking  of  the  "insufferable  and  coiitumeiious 
behaviour  of  foreigners,"  of  **  the  loss  of  prestige  and  of  honour  constantly  mena- 
caigtheei]imtry,"andof  the  sovereign 's  "  pfofenndsoliflitnde,"  his  Majesty  open- 
b"^ted  1i»^9hO0vm*s  ciigflgimuiit  to  drive  out  tlie  altena  within  ten  yean,  and 
explicitly  affirmed  that  the  grant  cf  an  Iinperial  princess'  hand  to  th^  shdgun 
btid  been  intended  to  secure  the  unity  raquired  for  that  achievement*  Such 
<n  ediet  wia  in  eflegt  an  exhortation  to  every  Japaneoo  eoi^ect  to  organiie  an 
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Iknti-foreigii  crudade,  and  it  'publicly  eoiilinltSbed:the£«^u  Court  to  &  policy 
which  the  latter  had  nflither  the  power  to  eury  out  nor  any  intenticm  of  attenip^ 

But  ut  this  juncture  eomcthing  hkc  a  reaction  took  place  in  tlie  Imperial 
capital.  A  party  of  able  men,  led  by  Princes  Konoe  and  Iwakura,  had  the 
courage  to  denounce  the  unwiadoni  of  tlie  cxlremists,  at  whose  head  stood 
Prinoes  Ari^ugawa  and  SanjO.  At  that  time  the  most  powerful  fiefs  in  Japan 
were  ^tminw  and  Cbfieh11«  Both  were  hereditarily  hostile  to  the  Tokugm^ 
bui  werfe  mntuaJly  separated  by  «  difference  of  cpinion  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
poCcy*  do  that  w  hen  the  above  two  cabals  were  organized  in  Kyfito,  the  Cbfiehll 
men  attached  themselves*  to  the  eixtreniietBf  the  Satsuma  to  the  mock  rates. 
The  latter  contrived  to  have  an  Imperial  rescript  sent  to  Yf^lo  by  the  hands  of 
tlio  pHtsurna  fiMuiatory,  Shimazu  Ili-;imitsii,  This  irscnpt  indicated  three 
courses,  one  of  which  the  tihogun  was  asked  to  choose:  namely,  first,  that  he 
himself  should  proceed  to  Kyoto  for  the  purpose  of  there  conferring  with  the 
principal  feudatories  to  the  best  means  of  tranquillizing  the  nation;  secondly, 
that  the  five  prinoipal  littoral  fiefii  ehould  be  ordered  to  prepare  coast  defences, 
and,  thinUy,  that  Keiki  of  Mito  and  the  feudatory  of  EcMmh  ahould  be  i4)p(nnt» 
ed  to  high  office  in  thie  Bahrfu  administration. 

To  obey  this  rescript  waa  to  violate  the  fundamental  law.  ol  the  BakufUf 
namely,  that  all  interference  in  administrative  affairs  was  forbidden  to  the 
Kyoto  Court.  The  only  dignified  course  for  the  shognn  to  take  was  to  refuse 
compliance  or  to  resign,  and  probably  had  he  done  so  he  would  have  recovered 
the  power  of  which  he  had  gradually  been  deprived  by  the  interference  of  Kyoto. 
But  his  advisers  lacked  courage  to  recommend  sucli  a  course.  At  their  suggestion 
the  shoffun  signified  his  wiUingneas  to  comply  .with  the  first  and  the  third  of  the 
eonditioQtf  embodied  in  the  .edict.  '  The  Satauma  feudatory  atrongly  counselled 
that  the  s/M^rtahould  decline  to  proceed  to  Kyoto  and  ahould  reject  all  proposals 
for  the  expulfiion  of  foreigiieiat  but  the  Bakufu  ignored  hia  advice. 

■ 

'  ¥hE  NAMAMUfel  INCTOENT 

At  this  time  tlxn  occurred  an  incident  wliich  had  the  most  far-reaching 
conse<juence3.  A  party  of  Briti>>h  subjects,  three  pjentlemen  and  a  lady,  met,  at 
Isamamugi  on  the  Jokaido,  the  cortege  of  the  Satsuma  feudatory  aa  he  was 
letumibotf  from  Yedo.  Unacquainted  vith  the  atrtot  .  etiquette  enforced  in 
Japan  in  aucli  aituaiionB,  thafDreisBera-sttempted  to  ride  throu^  the  pioceiaian,- 
the  result  being  that  one,  Mr.  Richardaoni  was  killed,  and  two  of  the  others  were 
wounded.  The  vpahot  of  Ihia  affair  was  that  the  British  Government,  having 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  samurai  implicated  in  the  murder,  and  having 
been  refused,  sent  a  naval  squadron  to  bombard  Kagoshima,  the  capital  of  the 
Satsuma  baron.  In  thin  engagement,  the  Satsuma  riien  learned  for  the  first 
time  the  utter  helple.ssiii  .^s  ul  Uicir  old  weapons  and  old  manner  of  fighting,  and 
their  couvqrsion  to  progrecisive  ideas  was  thoroughly  effected. 

COHTmVSD  INTiUaUES  IN  KYd'OO 

Theaiibmissive  attitude  of  the  Bakufu  towards  the  Imperial  Court  encour- 
aged the  epctremists  in  Kyoto  to  prefer  fresh  demands.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the 
shi^gun  to  repair  to  Kyoto,  a.s  lie  had  pledged  himself  to  do  in  compliance  with  the 
^diclt<  mentioned  al^yc^  they,  contiived-  the  iasoe  of  another  reeonDt,  requiring 
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the  Bakufu  to  proclaim  openly  the  adoption  of  the  ahen-expelling  policy,  and 
to  fix  a  date  for  its  practical  inception.  Again  the  Bakufu  yielded.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  actually  take  the  steps  indicated  in  the  rescript,  but  they  promised 
io  consider  its  contents  as  soon  as  the  shogun  arrived  in  Kyoto.  The  extremists, 
however,  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  even  that  delay.  In  the  spring  of 
1863,  they  constrained  Keiki,  who  Ijad  been  appointed  guardian  to  the  shogun 
and  who  was  then  in  Kyoto,  to  give  an  engagement  that  on  the  8h0gun*8  return 
to  Yedo  declfltTe  measures  to  put  an  end  to  foreign  mtercoune  should  be  begun. 

This  engagement  the  ihdgun  found  awaiting  b&n  on  bis  arrival  id  the  Imperial 
capital,  and  at  the  same  time  measagea  daily  reached  him  from  Yedo,  deelaring 
that  unless  he  returned  at  once  to  Yedo  to  settle  the  Namamugi  affair,  war  with 
Great  P^ritfiin  would  be  inevit:ihle.  But  the  conservatives  would  not  allow  him 
to  return.  They  procured  the  issue  of  yet  another  I  rapt  rial  decree  directing 
that  "if  the  Enghsh  barbarians  wauled  a  conference,  they  should  repair  to 
Osaka  Harbour  and  receive  a  point-blank  ref  usal ;  that  the  shogun  should  remain 
in  Kyoto  to  direct  defensive  operations,  and  that  he  should  accompany  the 
Emperor  to  the  shrine  ol  the  god  of  War  where  a  'bai^biarianHiuelUiig  sword' 
would  be  handed  to  him."  Illness  saved  the  «i!tf(^fiN]m  some  of  his  perpleodtiea 
and,  in  his  absence,  the  Yedo  statesmen  paid  the  indemnHj  required  hy  Ores;! 
Britain  for  the  Namamugi  outrage  and  left  her  to  exact  whatever  further  redress 
she  desired.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1 803,  a  British  squadron  proceeded  to Kago- 
shima  and  bombarded  it  as  already  described. 

4 

THE  SHIMONOSEKI  COMPLICATION 

If  the  Sateuma  men  thus  received  a  conclusive  kMon  as  to  the  superiority  of 
Western  armaments,  the  ChOshQ  fief  wis  destined  tb  be  simil&irljr  instaroeted 
not  long  afterwards.  It  will  have  been  percelvid  that  al  this  epoch  the  Imperial 

Court  was  very  prolific  in  anti-foreign  edicts.'  '  One  of  these  actually  Bppoiatod 
the  11th  of  May,  1863,  as  the  date  for  commencing  the  barbarian-expelling 
campaign,  and  copies  of  the  edict  were  sent  direct  to  the  feudatories  without 
prc\ious  reference  to  the  shognn.  The  Choshu  daimyd  found  the  edict  so  con- 
genial that,  without  waiting  for  the  api)oinled  day,  he  opened  fire  on  Amcrif  an, 
French,  and  Dutch  merchantmen  passing  the  Strait  of  Shimon*  jst  ki,  t,\  liirh  hi? 
batteries  commanded.  The  ships  suilered  no  injury,  but,  of  course,  such  an 
act  oould  not  bo  oendoned,  and  the  Bahifik  Goverament  being  unnHlSng  or 
unaUe  to  give  full  reparation,  the  three  poweiv  whioae  vesaels  h^  be»  fiiwt  on- 
joined  bands  with  England  lor  theputpoee  of  despatching  a  sqiladnm  to  destroy 
the  ChOshfl  forts,  whieh  result  was  attained  with  the  greatest  ease.  This 
^'ghimohoseki  Expedition,"  as  it  was  called,  enormously  strengthened  the 
conviction  \vh')ch  the  bombardment  of  Kagoshima  had  established.  The 
nation  thoroughly  appreciated  its  own  belligerent  incapacity  when  foreign 
powers  entered  the  lints,  and  patriotic  men  began  to  say  unhesitatingly  that 
their  country  was  fatally  weakened  by  the  dual  system  of  government. 

CHANGE  OF  OPINION  tU  KYOTO 

The  sway  etecciaed  by  the  estremiats  in  Kyoto  now  received  a  check  owing 
to  their  excessive  zeal.  They  procured  the  drafting  of  an  Imperial' edict  which 
declared  the  Emperor's  resolve  to  drive  out  the  foreigners,  and  aamounced  a 

visit  bj  bis  Mi^jesty  to  the  great  ahrinea  to  pray  for  success.  This  edict  never 
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noawtd  the  Imperial  seiL  The  otlnaiials  appear  to  luMre  ovcrvMed  ' their 
mfluence  at  Court.  They  eoimted  enoneoualy  on  his  Majesty's  post  faelo 
QOmpliance,  and  they  thus  created  an  opportunity  of  which  the  moderates  took 

immediate  advantage.  At  the  instance  of  the  latter  and  in  consideration  of  the 
fictitious  edict,  MOri  Motonori  of  ChdshQ,  leader  of  the  pxtrrmi^ts,  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  capital  with  all  the  nobles  who  shared  his  opinions.  Doubtle^i8 
the  bombardment  of  Kagoshima  contributixl  not  a  little  to  this  measure,  but 
the  ostensible  cause  was  the  irregularity  of  the  edict.  There  was  no  open  dia> 
avowal  of  eooaervBtinii,  but^  on  the  other  head,  there  wae  no  attempt  to  enforoe 
it.  The  situation  for  the  extremiats  waa  further  impaired  by  an  appeal  to  fbroe 
on  the  part  of  the  GliOBbft  Mifiiiroi.  They  eaaayed  to  enter  Ky5to  under  arms, 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Throne  but*  really  to 
make  away  with  thn  moderate  leaders.  This  political  roup  failed  pipniaHy,  and 
from  that  time  the  ardent  advocate  of  the  anti-foreign  policy  Ik  l-;;!!!  to  be  re- 
garded as  rebels.  Jast  at  this  time  the  Shimonoseki  expedition  gavi^  an  objfH-t 
lesson  to  the  nation,  and  helped  to  deprive  the  barbarian-expelling  agitation  ui 
any  seiid>]aiioe  of  Imperial  aanetkn. 

chCshu  and  the  bakufu 

When  the  ChOshu  feudator>'  atti^mptcd  to  cIo.se  the  Shimonoseki  Strait  by 
means  of  cannon,  the  Bnkuju  sent  a  commissioner  to  remonstrate.  But  the 
Choshu  samurai  insisttHi  that  they  had  merely  obeyed  the  sovereign 's  ord(>r,  and 
the  better  to  demonstrate  their  resolution,  they  put  the  commissioner  to  death. 
Thus  directly  cbaUeoged)  the  Bakufu  mustered  a  powerful  force  and  launched 
it  against  ChOehH.  But  by  this  time  the  two  great  southern  -ola&s^  haidng 
learned  the  madness  of  appeiding  to  force  for  the  purpoee  of  keephig  the  eoimtry 
closed,  had  agreed  to  work  together  in  the.interests  of  the  State.  Thus,  when 
the  Bakufu  army,  comprising  contingents  from  thirty-six  feudatories,  reached 
OhoshfS,  the  Intter  nppenlcd  to  the  clemency  of  the  ii^vjidinp?  generals,  amoni!: 
whom  the  SatsunKi  ]>aron  wa.s  the  most  powerful,  and  tlic  appeal  resulted  m  the 
withdrawal  of  tlie  punitory  expedition  without  the  imposition  of  any  conditions. 
The  Bakufu  were  naturally  much  incensed.  Another  formidable  force  was 
organised  to  attack  Ch(tohQ,  but  it  halted  at  Osakaand  sent  envoys  to  announce 
the  puniefament  of  the-rebdlioua  fief,  to  whloh  announeemenfts  the  fief  paid  not 
the  least  attentioK 

THE  HYOGO  DEMONSTRATION 

While  things  were  at  this  J'tage,  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  repre8entati\'e  of  Great 
Brit  ain,  arrived  upon  the  scene  in  the  Far  East.  A  man  of  remarkably  luminous 
judgment  and  military  methods,  this  distinguished  dij)loinatist  appreciated 
almost  immediately  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  by  the  sovereign  was 
OBsential  to  their  validity,  and  that  by  imvestfaig  the  ratification  with  all  poedble 
formali^,  the  Emperor's  reedvery  of  administrative  power  might  be  accdersrfeed. 
■He  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  repairing  to  Hydgo  with  &  powerful  nawvil 
squadron  for  the  purpose  of  seeking,  firaty  the  ratification  of  the  treaty;  secondly, 
the  reduction  of  the  import  tariff  from  an  average  of  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
(at  which  fip;iire  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  original  treaty)  to  five  prr  cent.,  and, 
thirdly,  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  HyOgo  and  Osaka  at  once,  instead  of  nearly 
two  years  hence,  as  previously  agreed. 
'  Among  the  penalties  imposed  upon  Choshu  by  the  four  powers  whijgh  com>( 
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bined  to  destroy  the  forts  at  Shimonoseld  was  a  fine  61  three  million  doUara,  ami 
the  Bakujuy  being  unable  to  collect  this  money  from  ChOshti,  had  taken  xxpotk 
themselves  the  duty  of  paying  it  and  had  al^ead^'  p-iid  one  million.  Sir  Harry 
Parkes's  plan  wa4»  to  remit  the  remaining  two  imiiions  in  consideration  of  the 
Government  endorsmg  the  three  demands  formulate!  above.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  squadron  of  foreign  waraliipB  at  thle 
very  portals  of  the  Imperial  palkee  ihrew  the  nation  into  a  fenDcortt  Th^ 
eig^t  vessels  east  anebor  off  Hyflgoiki  November,  -1865,  and  li  seemed  to  the 
nation  that  the  {noblem  of  foieiga  httereoume  bail  beea'  revived  in  aa  aggravated 
form.  N 

Once  again  the  anti-foreign  njritators  recovered  their  infiuenw,  and  im-eighed 
against  the  Bakufu's  incomp*'t«  uce  to  avert  such  trespa.'ises  even  from  the  sacrrd 
city.  Under  the  pressure  brought  to  hear  by  these  conservatives,  the  Emperor 
dismissed  from  office  or  otherwise  punished  the  ministers  appointed  by  the 
dOgun  to  negotiate  with  the  foreign  represeDtatives,  and  in  the  face  of  this 
humiliating  disavowal  of  Bakvfii  atitfaori<^,  the  skSf^  had  no  alternative  cxoept 
to  resign.  He  did  so.  But  the  Imperial  Court  heiitiited  to  accept  the  kespQnsi* 
bilities  that  would  have  resulted  from  sanctioning  his  resignation.  The  Bakufu 
were  informed  that  the  Emperor  sanctioned  the  treaties  and  that  the  shogun 
was  authorized  to  deal  with  them,  but  that  steps  must  be  tajcen  to  revise  them 
in  consultation  with  the  feudatories,  and  that  HxMeo  and  Oaaka  mufit  not  be 
opened,  tliough  the  proposed  change  of  tariff-rate  w  ouid  be  permitted.  Nothini^ 
diefinite  was  eaid  about  remitting  the..t^ro  million  dolhuB  remaining  from  the 
ChOshfl  fine,  and  Sir  Harry  Paihafc  vns  abb  totsajr*  triuinphairtly  that  he  hod 
obtained  two  out  of  three  ooncessicins  demanded  Iqr*  Urn  without  having  gtven 
any  ^td  gird  whatever.  ■  d'     '  ■..•« 

THE  LAST  OP  THE  itmUGAWA 

The  measuref?  against  Choshu  were  now  recommienced,  but  with  compl<*t« 
unsuccess,  and  Lima  a  iinal  blow  was  given  to  the  prestige  of  the  Yedo  Govern- 
ment.. It  was  it  this 'time  (1S86)  that  the-fbiuteenth  ehdgun,  lemochJ,  paesed 
away  and  wad  sueeeeded  by  Yoshikiobii,  bettar-lcnoWii«»Keiki.  -  Whatet^r  the 
poUtieal  views  of  this  nobleman  may  have  been  when  he  wa.s  put  fonratrd-bythe 
oemservatives,  in  1857,  as  a  candidate  fer'^successioiL  to  the  shdgunate,  b»  no 
pooner  attained  that  diprnity,  in  1800,  than  he  became  an  ardent  advocate  of 
progress.  French  experts  were  eno;aged  to  remodel  the  army,  and  English 
officers  to  organize  tlie  navy;  the  shogun' s  brother  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, and  Ocuidentttl  fashions  were  introduced  at  thte  ceremonies  of  the  Bakufu 
Court.  >  ,  '  .(   ,f  . 

SATSUMA  AND  CilOSHC.       "         '  V  '    •        '  '  ' 

When  Keiki  assumed  office  he  had  to  deal  speedi^''  with  two  piH>bleib$;  that 
is  to  say,  the  complication  with  Choshu,  and  the  opening  of  Hy5go.  The  Em- 
peror'? f'^luctant  consent  to  the  latter  wa^  obtained  f<ir  the  beginning  of  1868, 
and  an  rd  ct  was  also  issued  forthe  pimishment  of  C  iio^lm.  Theresult  wa.s  two- 
fold: lie.-.]!  lile  wan  imparted  to  the  anti-foreign  agitation,  and  the>5ati5uma  and 
Choshu  feudatories  were  inducQil  to  join  haiuls  against  the  Tokugawft*  Alike 
in  Sateuma  and  in  GfaOshQ,  thei)e.  veve-AOeitmberof  flley^r  men  who  hadionc 
laboured  to  combine  the  forces  of  the  two  fiefe  in  order  tc»  unite  tfae-whole'empire 
under  the  sway  ioC  the  E]^9t»  Oouvt^  find -Oklilw^.thfr^Batsuma  •sidei 
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Kido  and  SanjO  on  the  ChOshO  became  leading  figures  on  the  stage  of  their 
ooimtiy 's  new  career.  Through  their  influence,  aided  by  that  of  ltd,  afterwards 

princr,  and  Inmiyc,  afffrwnrds  marquis,  the  two  great  clans  were  brought  into 
allinnrr,  tind  "^vhrn,  in  \sij7,  the  F^hogvn.  Keiki,  soii/^ht  and  oht;iinpd  Imperial 
sanction  for  the  puuiiiliiuent  of  ChOiihu,  iSattiuma  agreed  to  ent^c  il^  lists  .ou.  the 
latter 's  side. 

TOSA  MEMORIAL 

An  inddedit  of  a  mos^  striking  and  unexpected  nature  now  ootwtved*  YQdO* 

the  Tosa  feudatory,  addressed  to  the  ahdgun  a  memorial  exposing  the  helpless 
condition  of  the  Bukufu  and  stron^^ly  urging  that  the  administration  wliould  be 
restored  to  the  Emperor  in  order  that  the  nation  might  be  united  to  face  the 
dangers  of  its  new  career.  It  is  necessary  to  note  here  that,  although  tlie 
feudatories  have  been  frequently  referred  to  in  these  pages  as  proinment  figures 
in  this  or  that  public  drama,  the  feudal  chiefs  themselves  exercised,  ia  Tokugaw^ 
days,  very  Utile  mfluenoe  on  the  current  of  events.  A  modem  historian  speaJ^a 
jufltljr  when  he  says:  ~ 

''In  this  respect  the  dewsodants  of  the  great  Tokugawa  statesman  fouQd 
•tfaemsehies  reduced  to  a  position  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  emperor 
in  Kyoto.  Sovereign  and  shogun  were  alike  mere  abstractions  so  far  as  the 
practical  work  of  the  government  was  concerned.  \\  ith  the  great  mass  of 
the  feudal  chiefs  things  fared  similarly.  The^e  nu  a  v\  iio,  ia  the  thiys  of  No- 
bunaga,  Ilideyoshi  and  Icyasu,  had  directed  the  policies  of  their  fiefs  and  led 
their  armies  in  the  field,  were  gradually  trahsformed,  dimng  the  lone  peace 
of  tha  Tokugawa  era,  into  voluptuous  /otniante  or^iat  bsst^  tlioiughlless  (jilet- 
tanti,  wiUmg  to  abandon  the  ditvction  ol  their  aflaiis  to  seiMachala  aad  maymi^ 
who,  while  on  the  whole  their  administrnti  ri  was  aUe  and  loy;\l,  fu  uul  fl  f^if 
aocount  in  contriving  and  perpetuating  the  efifacement  of  tlieir  chiefs.  Thus> 
in  effect,  the  government  of  the  roimtry,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  shoffun 
and  the  feudatories,  fell  into  those  of  tlicir  vassals,  i  There  were  exceptions,  of 
couTS(v.  hut  so  rare  as  to  be  mere  accidental.  .  .  .  The  revolution  which 
m\ol\eii  tlic  laii  of  the  shogunate,  and  ultimately  of  feudalism,  may  be  called 
democKatic  with  regard  to  the  perBoxmel  of  those  who  planned  and  dineted 
Tiugr  "wm,  for  Idie  inost 'part,- men  without  dfchef  rank  or  acwaal  standing.'' ' 

Keiki  himself,  attbough  the  memorial  was  directed  against  him,  may  fairly 
he  reckoned  among  these  longsighted  patriots.  The  Tosa  memarial  .appealed 
so  forcibly  to  the  convirtions  he  entortninrd  that  he  at  once  summoned  a 
council  of  all  feudatories  and  high  officials  tlicn  in  KySto;  infomird  them  of 
his  resolve  to  ndopt  tho  advice  of  tbo  meinonalist,  and,  on  the  followmg  day^ 
handed  in  his  reaignatiou  to  the  Emperor.  This  memorable  event  took  place 
on  the  cf  October,- 1867;  and.  the  answer  of  the  Emperor  h^iqie, 
assembly  of  December  Idtii  marked  tdbe  ind  of  the:8hogunate*        .   i  •  ^ 

ft  I 

THE  122ND  S0V£REI0K.  THE  EMPEROR  MUTSUHITO  (A.n.  1867- IDI2) 

The  throne  was  oocupied  at  this  time  by  Mutsuhito,  who  had  succeeded 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1867,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  K5m('i,  and  who 
himself  died  on  the  29th  day  of  July  1912.  At  the  time  of  his  accession,  the 
new  monarch  was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  having  been  bom  on  the  'drd  of 
November,  1852. 
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IMMEDIATE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  Till:  HKSIGXATION 

UndoubtecUy  Keiki  ^s  reaiffMition  waa  presented  in  all  good  faith.  It  deserves 
to  rank  among  the  most  memorable  incidents  of  thfMvorld's  history,  for  such 
a  vsacrifice  has  seldom  been  made  by  any  ruler  in  tho  interests  trf  his  nation. 
But  by  the  Satsimia  and  Chosliu  feudatories,  the  sincerity  of  the  shogun  was  not 
recognized.  Tiiruugh  their  influence  the  youthful  Emperor  was  nidueed  to 
issue  an  edict  calling  Keiki  a  traitor,  accusing  him  of  arrogance  and  disloyalty, 
dedaring  tbAi  he  faifd  liol  hesHftted  to  viototo  the  commaiuis  of  the  late  Emperor, 
and  (Urecting  that  he  should  be  doitat^ed«  In  obedience  .to  this  rescript  the 
Tokti^wa  ciloiak  ^et-e  treated  with'  such  hanhnfesi  that  Keiki  found  it  im,* 
possible  to  oabn'^their  indignation;  it  culminated  in  an  abortive  attack  upon 
Kyoto.  Thereupon,  Keiki  retired  to  Yedo,  which  city  he  subsequently  surren- 
dered unconditionally  But  m11  his  fonner  adherents?  did  not  show  themselves 
equally  plaea)>le.  An  atti  in]it  was  made  to  set  up  a  rival  candidate  for  the 
throne  in  i\\v  p.  i  son  of  the  ltiij)erial  lord-ahl)()t  of  the  Ueno  monnMery  in  Yc^lo; 
the  Aizu  clan  made  a  gallant  and  unsuccessful  resistance  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces, and  thie  admiral,  Yenomoio  (afterwards' viacoimt),  essayed  to 
(establish  a  repubUoin  Yeso,  irlitther  he  had  retired  with  the  Tolcogsnra  varships. 
But  these  petty  iheidents  wiim  aliogether  insignificant  compared  with  the 
great  event  of  which  they  wem  a^seqnei. 

4 

'  tm  MBIJt  GOVERNMENT  AND  F6ltEl6N  iN^feRCOTTRSE* 

•  The  year-name  was  now  changed  to  Meiji  (Enligiitened  Govenunent), 
from  January  1,  1868,  a  term  fully  justified  b^reVents.  One  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  the  new  Government  was  to  invito  the  foreign  represenUitivtts  to  the  Imperiai 
city,  where' the  Emperor  himself  reodved  them  in  audience^  an  act  of  cxtiesfte 
condescension  aocording  to  Japanese- canons  of  etiquette^.  Thereafter,  an 
Imperial  decree  announced  the  sovereign's  determination  to  cemisnt  amicable 
relations  with  foreign  nations,  and  declared  that  any  Japanese  subject  guilty  of 
violence  to  a  foreigner  would  be  acting  in  contravention  of  his  sovereign's 
comrannds.  as  well  as  injuriously  to  the  dignity  and  good  faith  of  the  ooimtry  in 
the  eyes  of  the  j)ower8  with  which  his  Majesty  had  pledged  himself  to  iiiaintaia 
friendship.  So  signal  was  the  chan^^e  that  had  taken  place  in  th(?  demeanour  of 
the  nation's  leaders  towards  foreign  intCTcoursel  Only  two  years  earlier,  the 
advent  of  a  squadron  of  foreign  war- vessels  at  Hyogo  had  created:  almost  a 
panie  imd  had  eauSed  men  io  try  out  that  ihe  predncta  d  the  aacr^  city  of 
Kyoto  were  In  danger  of  desecration  by  barbarian  feet.  But  now  the  Enimror 
invited  the  Once  haS^ed  aliens  to  his  prssenoe,  treated  them  with  the  utmost  cour- 
ts!^, and  pubtiely  greeted  them  as  welcome  guests.  Such  a  mctamorphasis  has 
greatly  perplexed  some  students  of  Japanese  liistory.  Yet  the  explanation  is 
simple.  The  Kagoshima  and  Shimonoseki  expodition?  bad  taught  Japan  that 
h'ho  was  powerless  in  the  faee  of  Western  armaments;  she  had  learned  that 
national  efTacement  must  be  the  sequel  of  seclusion,  and,  above  all,  she  had  come 
to  nn  imderstanding  that  her  divided  form  of  government  paridyzed  her  for 
purposes  of  resistance  to  aggression  from  abroad*   .      .    .  : 

■  *    •  •  •         "        i ."   J  '  «»..!, 
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In  deacdblngthe^veatB  that  culminated  in  the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa,  frequont 
references  have  been  made  to  the  feudatories.   But  it  should  be  elqirly  un4Qrp 

stood  that  the  feudal  chiefs  themselves  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  consumma-. 
tion  of  this  great  change.  "The  men  that  coiueived  and  achieved  the  Revolu- 
tion of  18()7,  were  chiefly  samurai  of  inferior  grade."  They  numbered  fifty-five 
in  ail,  and  of  these  only  thirteen  were  aristocrats,  namely,  five  feudal  barons 
«nd  eigbt  eoiprt  ^obtos..  Tbi?  ay^age  age  of  the^  $^-4Y,^.4ji4  >B?^i  ^PV9^ 
thirty.yeaxs.  ..  ..     .  .  ,»"•...  ,.,...{..•»•• 

THB  EMPEROR'8  OATH  t    .  .  •.  ♦!  f  :  j.  .i 

The  great  clans  which  took  part  in  brmging  about  this  restoration  ok  .ib^ 
administrative  power  to  the  Emperor  did  not  altogether  trust  one  another. 
Hitherto,  all  political  commotions  had  been  planned  for  the  sake  of  some  promi- 
nent family  or  eminent  leader,  and  had  resulted  merely  in  altering  the  personnel 
of  those  occupying  the  seats  of  power.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  history  shoula 
bsve  been  expected  to  repeat  itself  in  1867,  especially  since  the  clan  mainly 
responsible,  Sateuma,  ovensbadowed  all  its  associates  witii  one  .exception. 
Therefore,  to  many  oodookers  it  seemed  that  the  Tokugawa  Govemm^t  had 
been  overthrowp,  to  make  fwm  for  the  all-pow^gl  i^uth^  f^Ujdatoiy.  In 
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order  to  provide  a  safeguard  against  such  a  dan<r»'r,  the  young  Emperor  was 
asked  to  make  oath  thai  a  hroarlly  based  deliberative  assembly  should  ho 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  coniiui  ting  State  affairs  in  conformity  with  public 
opinion.  This  "coronation  oath,  as  it  was  subsequently  called,  came  to 
occupy  an  important  place  in  political  appreciatioiL,  and  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
promiBe  of  a  national  aaaei9l>Iy.  But  most  assuredly  it  was  not  originally  in- 
tended to  carry  any  such  meaning.  Its  framers  never  contemplated  a  parlia^ 
ment  in  the  Occidental  seqse  of  the  term.  Hieir  sole  object  was  to  place  a 
barrier  in  the  path  of  their  .own  selfish  ambitions. 


ABOLITION  OP  FEUDAUBIC 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  aboUtion  of  the  feudal  system  found  a 
place  in  the  original  plan  of  the  leaders  of  progress.  Looking  back  to  remote 
centuries,  they  may  well  have  imagined  that  the  unification  of  the  empire  under 
one  supreme  ruler,  administering  as  well  as  governing,  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  fiefs.  But  when  they  examined  the  problem  more 
closely,  they  recognized  that  a  imiversally  operative  systom  of  laws,  a  central 
treasury,  and  the  supreme  command  of  the  nation's  armaments  were  essential 
to  the  end  they  had  in  view,  namely,  strength  derived  from  unity.  Hitherto, 
each  feudatory  had  assessed  and  collected  taxes  within  his  hef  according  to  his 
own  free-will,  had  exercised  the  right  of  legislation,  and  had  held  the  command 
<^  all  troops  within  his  territories. 

The  continuance  of  such  conditions  would  have  defeated  the  purpose  of  the 
reformers.  This  they  recognized.  But  how  were  these  prescriptive  privilege* 
to  be  abolished?  An  Imperial  mandate  might  indeed  have  been  issued,  but 
an  Imperial  mandate  without  the  means  of  enforcing  it  would  probably  have 
proved  futile.  In  fact,  compulsion  in  any  form  could  not  be  employed:  the  only 
resource  was  persuasion.  The  feudatories  of>  Satsumu,  Choshu,  Tosa,  and 
Hizen  were  the  four  most  puissant  in  the  empire.  They  were  persuaded  to 
surroider  their  fiefs  to  the  litrixieanfi  to  ask  for  reorganisation  under  a  uniform 
system  of  law.  This  ei^ample  found  many  imitators.  Out  of  the  whole  276 
feudatories  duly  seventeen  failed  to  make  a  similar  surrender.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful display  of  patriotic  altruism  in  the  case  of  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  daimyd. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  many  nndoubtodly  obeyed  the  suggestions  of  their  rhief 
vassals  without  fully  appreciating  the  cost  of  olx^dience.  It  had  long  l>et  a  tiieir 
habit  to  abandon  the  management  of  their  affairs  to  seneschals  {karO),  and  they 
followed  the  custom  on  this  occasion  without  profound  reflection. 
*  With  the' safnutai  at  large,  however,  the  case  was  different.  For  them,  the 
preservation  of  the  fief  had  alwasrs  been  the  prime  object  of  interest  and  feahy. 
To  uphold  it  concerned  their > honour;  to  preserve  it,  their  means  of  livelihood. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  remarkable  than  that  these  men  should  have 
quietly  atquieseed  in  the  pnirrender  of  legislative  and  financial  autonomy  by  their 
chiefs.  The  most  credible  explanation  is  that  on  this  great  occasion  the  samiimi 
obeyed  their  habitual  custf)m  of  associating  some  form  of  self-immolation  with 
every  signal  deed.       :  .  ' 

Tiifi  NEW  OROANIZikTION, 

The  total  abolition  of  f eudalisib  may  be  said  to  have  now  come  hi  sig^t,  but 

the  leading  progressist^  i!  opted  all  precautions  to  consummate  their  programme 
Mhout  disturbance.  They  resolved  (o  preserve,  at  the  outset,  the  semblance 
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tke  old  sQWiem;  am!  to  that  «id'  the"  «4etidatqaiii*i  % «re  nomioAied  to  the 
|M>Bt'bf  governor' in  the  dhftriota  where  they  had-formerly  exercised  autonomic 
ponfer.  The  Muniriit,  -MrMi^,  w«r&  left  in  poaassricKi  of  their  moomea  and 

official  positiens*"  Hr>Vas  enacted  that  each  governor  should  receive  yearly  4Hie* 
tenth  <rf  the  revisnue  of  his  former  fief;  that  the  emoluments  of  the  Bamxerai 
should  be  t;ikpTi  in  full  from  t!\o  same  source,  and  that  the  surplus,  il  any,  should 
go  to  tho  C  Vntral  Government. 

The  latter  was  orj^aniKed  with  seven  departments,  namely,  Rrlisnon,  Home 
Affairs,  Foreign  Affairs,  Anny  and  Navy,  Finance,  Justice,  aiui  Law.  This 
Cabinet  was  presided  over  by  a  premier — necessarily  an  Imperial  prince — • 
iisA  by  n  tice-premier.  Moreover,  it  waa  assisted  by  a  body  of  eighteen  council- 
lore,  wbo  oomprised  the  lendero  of  itfonn.  JSndently,  however,  all  this  was 
only  partial.  It  is  true  that  the  fiefs  >(A<m)  had  been  conwted  into  prefectures 
{ken),  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  Mmyd  had  become  mere  governors.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  local  revenues  contmued  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Governors,  and  in  the  same  handp  remained  the  control  of  the  samurai  and  the 
right  of  appointing  and  dij^missing  prefectural  officials.  A  su!)stantial  beginning 
had  been  made,  however,  and  presently  another  appeal  being  addressed  to  tlie 
ex-daimyo,  they  were  induced  to  petition  for  the  surrender  of  their  local  auton- 
omy. The  same  plan  waspuiaued  in  the  case  of  the  mmtam.  It  was  essential 
that  these  should. cease  to  be  hereditary  soldiers  and  officials  and  should  be 
i^bsovbed  kito  the  mas^bftke  fieo|ile  ham  wlioni  tiiey^had  sprung  originally. 
W>llOwing  the  course  which  bad  proved  so  successful  with  the  feudatories, -a 
liuiiiber'of  mmurai  were  induced  to  memorialize  for  permission  to  lay  ^ide  their 
??words  and  revert  to  agrirnltnre.  But  neither  in  the  easo  of  the  feufl  at  furies  nor 
in  that  of  the  samurai  werr  thfjje  self-sacrificing  petitions  carried  into  immediate 

practice.   They  merely  served  ad  models.  •      .  '  . 

■•'*■«<••.■?     .    .'■  I-     .  •    ♦  •    .  « 

t,*^i  1.:..:  ......  c^iAN  Presentation 

It  nkay  wen  be  Bupjpdbed  thAt  the  atfbitions'Of  the  great  clans  by  whi^h  this 

revolution  has  been  efifected  proved  sdmewha*  difficult  to  reconcile.  The 
Satsuma  feudaton,'  was  the  first  to  tahe  umbrage.  He  contended  that,  in 
selecting  the  high  officials  of  the  new  oi^gGUiisation,  sufficient  account  had  not 
been  taken  of  the  serviees  of  his  fief.  With  eonsiderable  difficulty  he  was 
satisfied  by  his  own  appointment  to  an  office  second  only  to  that  of  prime  minis- 
ter. This  incident  led,  however,  to  an  agreement  under  which  (;aeh  of  the  great 
clans,  Satsuma,  Choshu,  Ilizen,  and  Tasa,  should  be  equally  represented  in 
the  Govemmdnt.  Thus,  the  **  principle  of  clan-representation  received  practical 
recognitioA  in  the  organisation  of*  tlM?  Qo^riunent.  It  continued  to  be  reoog* 
nized  for  many  years,  and  ultiin)fttelys  bebame  the  ebief  target  of  attack  by  party* 
politicians."  It  wiis  further  Arranged;  tftlMstime,  that  each  of  the  above  four 
tlans  should  famish  a  contingent troops  to-guaid  the  sovereign's  person  and 
la  form  the  nuekais  ol  a  nati«aal  anny: 

ABOLITION  OF  LOCAL  AUTONOMY 

It  being  now  considered  safe  to  advance  to  the  next  stage  of  the  mediatization 
of  the  fiefs,  the  Emperor  issued  an  edict  abolishing  local  autonomy;  removing 
illfkp  sometime  ^im\fi  frpm  their  post  of  piefectural  govemor;  providing  that 
the  local  revenues  i&ould  thereafter  be  sent  into  the  central  treasury:  declaring^- 
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the  appointment  and  dianiflBal  of  <^kiate  to  be  among  the  pnetosKtiM  ^  tte 
Imperial  Government  ;  direct  ing  that  the  ex-feudatories  should  continue  to  re- 
ceive one-tenth  of  their  former  incomes  but  that  they  should  make  T5ky6* 

their  place  of  permanent  residence,  and  ordaining  that  the  samurai  should  be 
1(  ft  in  continued  and  undisturbed  possession  of  all  . their  iiereditttty  penaiopa 
and  allowances. 

These  changes  were  not  so  momentous  as  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight. 
His  true  that  the  ex-feudatories  were  reduced  to  the  position  of  private  gentlemen 
without  cfven  »  patent  of  nobility.  But,  at  a  matiter  ot  f aet,  the  mtbstaiice  of 
admmifltrative  power  had  never  been  pooecMed  by  tfaem:  it  had  been  left  m 

most  cases  to  their  seneschals.  Thus,  the  Umb  of  what  tbey  had  never  fuUy 
enjoyed  did  not  greatly  distress  them.   Moreover,  tbey  were  left  in.poeocoflion 

of  the  necumul.itfHl  funds  of  their  former  fiefs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  income 
of  nnr -tenth  of  their  feudal  revenues  was  guaranteed  to  them  —  a  sum  which 
gciK  1  ,lly  exceeded  their  former  incomes  when  from  the  latter  had  been  deducted 
ail  ciiarges  on  account  of  the  maintenance  of  the  fiefs.  Therefore,  the  sacrifice 
they  were  required  to  make  was  not  so  bitter  after  all,  but  that  it  was  a  very 
nibetantial  eaerifice  there  ean  be  no  question. 


Tlie  above  edict  was  promulgated  on  August  29,  1871;  that  is  to  say,  nearly 
four  years  after  the  fall  of  tlie  Tokugawa.  The  samurai,  however,  remained  to 
bo  dealt  with.  Feudalism  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  abolisheil  so  lung  as 
the  samurai  continued  to  be  a  class  apart.  These  men  numbered  four  liumired 
thousand  and  with  their  famihes  represented  a  total  of  about  two  million  souls. 
They  were  the  empire soldiers,  and  in  return  lor  dsvotlni  th«r  lives  to  mlUtaiy 
service  they  held  incomes,  some  for  life,  others  hereditaiy,  and  these  emolumoits 
agsregated  two  millions  sterlmg  annually.  No  reformer,  however  itadloal,  would 
have  suggested  the  sudden  disestablishment  dl  the  samurai  system  or  advocated 
the  wholesale  deprivation  of  incomes  Won  bgr  theirs lofefa||kei;9S8  a  lowasd  for 
toyal  service  to  the  State  or  to  the  fiefs. 

The  Government  dealt  with  this  problem  much  as  it  had  done  with  the  prob- 
lem of  tlie  feudatories.  In  1873,  an  Imf^riai decree  aimounced  that  the  treasury 
was  ready  to  commute  the  mmurai  's  incomes  on  the  basis  of  six-years '  purchase 
in  the  place  of  hereditaiy  pensions  and  four  years  for  life-pensions,  half  of  the 
money  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  the  lemainder.m  bonds  carrying  eight  per  cent, 
niterest.  This  messure  was  in  no  sense  oompulsoiy;  the  mmwrai  were  free  to 
accept  or  reject  it.  Not  a  few  chose  the  former  course,  but  a  large  majority 
continued'to  wear  their  swords  and  draw  their  pensions  as  of  old.  The  Govern- 
nient,  however,  felt  that  there  could  be  no  paltering  with  the  situation.  Shortly 
after  the  is-tie  of  the  above  ediet  a  conscription  law  was  enacted,  by  which  every 
adult  male  iM'tanu-  liable  for  military  service,  whatever  his  social  status.  Natu- 
rally, this  law  slu  t  ked  the  samurai.  The  heavy  dimmutionof  their  incomes  hurt 
them  less,  perhaps,  than  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  their  swords  and  of  giving 
up  their  traditional  title  to  represent  their  country  in  arms.  They  bad  imagined 
that  service  in  the  army  and  navy  would  be  reserved  exclusively  for  them  and 
tbehr  sons,  wbtreas-  by  the  oonseriptioa  law  tiie  eommoaest  unit  of  the  people 
became  equally  eligible. 

P  Yedo  was  now  called  TOkyO,  or  "Euatera  Capilal;"  and  KySto  was  named  Sdkyfl^  or 
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It  could  not  have  been  expected  that  this  manner  of  treating  the  samurai 
would  obtain  universal  approval.  Already,  too,  the  strain  of  constructive 
statesmanship  had  developed  friction  amon^  the  progressist  leaders  who  had 
easily  marched  abreast  for  destructive  pur- 
poses. They  differed  about  the  subject  of 
a  national  assembly,  some  being  inclined 
to  attach  more  practical  importance  than 
others  to  the  Emperor's  coronation  oath 
that  a  broadly  based  deliberative  assembly 
should  be  convened.  A  small  number  of 
zealous  reformers  wished  to  regard  this  as 
a  promise  of  a  national  assembly,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  progressist  leaders 
interpreted  it  merely  as  a  guarantee  against 
the  undue  preponderance  of  any  one  clan. 
In  fact,  according  to  the  view  of  the  latter 
party  the  broadly  based  deliberative  as- 
sembly was  regarded  solely  as  an  instrument 
for  eliciting  the  views  of  the  samurai,  and 
entirely  without  legislative  power.  Such  an  assembly  was  actually  convened 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Meiji  era,  but  its  second  session  proved  it  to  be  nothing 

more  than  a  debating  club  and  it  was  suf- 
fered to  lapse  out  of  existence. 

A  more  perplexing  problem  now  (1873) 
presented  itself,  howevejr.  The  Korean 
Court  deliberately  abandoned  the  custom 
followed  by  it  since  the  time  of  Hideyoshi 's 
i^ifraUlB^Oi  invasion — the  custom  of  sending  a  present- 
i  «H  am  bearing  embassy  to  felicitate  the  accession 
of  each  ahogun.  Moreover,  this  step  was 
accompanied  by  an  offensive  despatch  an- 
nouncing a  determination  to  cease  all  rela- 
tions with  a  renegade  from  the  civilization 
of  the  Orient.  It  may  well  be  imagined 
how  indignantly  this  attitude  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  was  resented  by  Japan.' 
The  prominent  leaders  of  national  reform 
at  that  time  were  Sanjo  and  Iwakura, 
originally  Court  nobles;'  Saigo  and  Okubo, 
samurai  of  Satsuma,  and  Kido,  a  samurai 
of  Choshu.  In  the  second  rank  were, 
several  men  destined  afterwards  to  attain 
great  celebrity  —  thejate  Prince  It6,  Mar- 
quis Inouye,  Count  Okuma,  Count  Itagaid 
— often  spoken  of  as  the    Rousseau  of  Japan"  —  and  several  others. 

The  first  five,  however,  were  pre-eminent  at  the  moment  when  Korea  sent  her 
offensive  message.  They  were  not,  however,  absolutely  united  as  to  policy. 
Saig5  Takamori  held  some  conservative  opinions,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 

[^The  distinction  between  Court  nobles  and  territorial  nobica  bad  been  abolished  in  1871.1  ,^  , 
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he  wished  to  preserve  the  military  class  in  their  old  position  of  the  empire's 
only  soldiers.  He  had,  therefore,  greatly  resented  the  conscription  law,  and 
while  his  discontent  was  still  fresh,  tlie  Korean  problem  presented  itself  for 

solution.  In  SaigO 's  eyes  an  oversea  war 
offered  the  only  chance  of  saving  the 
sa/nurai,  since  the  conscription  law  had 
not  yet  produced  any  trustworthy  sol- 
diers. He  therefore  voted  to  draw  the 
sword  at  once,  and  in  this  he  obtained 
the  support  of  several  influential  men 
who  burned  to  avenge  the  nation's  dis- 
grace. On  the  other  hand,  those  in  fa- 
vour of  peace  insisted  that  the  country 
must  not  venture  to  engage  in  a  foreigjn 
war  during  the  era  of  radical  transition. 

The  discussion  was  carried  to  the 
Emperor's  presence;  the  peace-party  pre- 
vailed, and  Saigo  with  three  other  Cab- 
inet ministers  resigned.  One  of  the 
seceders,  EtO  Shimpei,  had  recourse  to 
arms,  but  was  speedily  crushed.  Another, 
Itagaki  Taisuke,from  that  moment  stood 
forth  as  the  champion  of  representative 
a«»f  institutions.  The  third,  the  most  prom- 
inent of  all,  Saigo  Takamori,  retired 
to  Satsuma  and  devoted  himself  to  organizing  and  equipping  a  strong  body  of 
samurai.  It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that,  in  thus  acting,  Saigo  had  any 
revolutionary  intention.  Posterity  agrees  in  thinking  that  he  sought  to  exercise 
control  rather  than  to  inspire  revolt.  He  had  the  support  of  Shimazu  Saburo 
(Hisamitsu),  former  feudatory  of  Satsuma,  who,  although  a  reformer,  resented 
a  wholesale  abandonment  of  Japanese  customs  in  favour  of  foreign.  The 
province  of  Satsuma  thus  became  a  seed-plot  of  conservative  influences,  where 
"Saigo  and  his  constantly  augmenting  band  of  samurai  found  a  congenial 
environment."  On  the  one  hand,  the  Central  Government  steadily  proceeded 
with  the  organization  of  a  conscript  army,  teaching  it  foreign  tiictics  and  equip>- 
ping  it  with  foreign  arms.  On  the  other,  the  southern  clan  cherished  its  band 
of  samiiraiy  arming  them  with  the  rifle  and  drilling  them  in  the  maimer  of  Europe, 
but  Icavmg  them  always  in  poscssion  of  the  samurai's  sword.  .  " .  *-''^'** 


IWAKt'HA  ToMOYOBHi 


THE  FOR.MOSAN  EXPEDITION 


Before  these  curious  conditions  bore  any  practical  fruit,  Japan  found  it 
necessary  to  send  a  military  expedition  to  Formosa.  That  island  was  claimed 
as  part  of  China's  domains,  but  it  was  not  administered  by  her  effectively,  and 
its  inhabitants  showed  great  barbarity  in  their  treatment  of  castaways  from  the 
RyQkyQ,  or  Loochoo,  Islands.  The  Chinese  Government 's  plain  function  was  to 
punish  these  acts  of  cruelty,  but  as  the  Peking  st4itc\smen  showed  no  disposition 
to  discharge  their  duty  in  that  respect,  Japan  took  the  law  into  her  own  hands. 
A  double  purpo.se  was  thus  served.  For  the  expe<lition  to  Formosa  furnished 
employment  for  the  Satsuma  samurai^  and,  at  the  same  time,  assured  the 
Ryukyu  ishmders  that  Japan  was  prepared  to  protect  them.  , 
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The  campaign  in  Formosa  proved  a  very  tame  affair.  It  amounted  to  the 
shooting-down  of  a  few  semi-savages.  No  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  island,  where,  as  modem  experience  shows,  many  great 
difficulties  would  have  had  to  be  overcome.  Peking  took  serious  umbrage  on 
account  of  Japan 's  high-handed  conduct  —  for  such  it  seemed  to  Chinese  eyes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  statesmen  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  contended  that  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  could  not  properly  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Japanese  empire;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  claimed  that,  in  attacking 
Formosa,  Japan  had  invaded  Chinese  territory.  After  a  long  interchange  of 
despatches  the  Toky6  Government  sent  an  ambassador  to  Pi  king,  and  a 
peaceful  solution  was  found  in  the  payment  by  China  of  a  small  indemnity, 
and  the  recognition  of  Formosa  as  a  pait  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.* 


^1 


'        t  .; 
THE  KOREAN  QUESTION  AGAIN 


The  Formosan  expedition  took  place  in  1874,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1875,  a 
Korean  fort  opened  fire  on  a  Japanese  w^arship  which  was  engaged  in  surveying 
the  coast.  Such  an  insult  could  not  be  tamely  endured.  Japan  marshalled 
an  imposing  number  of  warships  and  transports,  but,  following  the  example 
set  in  her  omu  case  by  Commodore  Perry,  she  employed  this  flotilla  to  intimidate 
Korea  into  signing  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  and  opening  certain  ports 
to  foreign  trade.  Thus,  Korea  was  drawn  from  her  hereditary  isolation,  and 
to  Japan  fell  the  credit  of  having  become  an  instrument  for  extending  the 
principle  of  universal  intercourse  which  she  had  herself  so  stoutly  opposed  during 
two  and  a  half  centuries.  It  was  a  clever  cottp,  but  it  earned  httle  credit  with 
the  samurai.    They  regarded  such  a  settlement  as  derogatory  to  their  country. 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  SAMURAI  ' 


It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  TCkyO  Goveimment  felt  itself  strong  enough  to 
resort  to  conclusive  measures  in  the  cases  of  the  samurai.  Three  years  had  now 
passed  since  the  wearing  of  swords  had  been  declared  optional  and  since  a 
scheme  for  the  voluntary  commutation  of  the  samurai's  pensions  had  been  elab- 
orated. The  leaders  of  progress  felt  that  the  time  had  now  come  to  make  these 
measures  compulsory,  and,  accordingly,  two  edicts  were  issued  in  that  sense. 
The  edicts,  especially  their  financial  provisions,  imposed  a  heavy  sacrifice. 
But  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the  momentary  question  evoked  no  protests.  It 
was  to  the  loss  of  their  swords  that  a  number  of  samurai  objected  strenuously. 
Some  scores  of  them,  wearing  old-fashioned  armour  and  equipped  with  hereditary 
weapons,  attacked  a  castle,  killed  or  wounded  three  hundred  of  the  garrison,  and 
then  died  by  their  own  hands.  Here  and  there  throughout  the  empire  a  few 
equally  vain  protests  were  raised,  and  finally  the  Satsuma  samurai  took  the 
field,     t       •        ^  .«.•:»•••:  I  •'..»  •  •     •         •  I    -I     )•  .• 

'      '  '    THE  SATSUMA  REBELLION         ''  ' 

This  insurrection  in  the  south  severely  taxed  the  resources  of  the  Central 
Government.  The  Satsuma  samurai  were  led  by  Saigo  Takamori,  but  it  has 
always  been  claimed  for  him  that  he  undertook  the  command,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Meiji  Government,  but  in  the  hope  of  restraining 
his  followers.   Ultimately,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  swept  away  by  the 

The  indemnity  amounted  to  500,000  dollars  (Mexican).)  i 
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tide  of  their  enthusiasm.  The  insurgents  numbered  some  forty  thousand;  they 
all  belonged  to  the  samurai  class,  were  fully  trained  in  Occidental  tactics,  and 
were  equipped  with  rifles  and  field-guns.    Their  avowed  purpose  was  to  restore 

the  military  class  to  its  old  position,  and 
to  insure  to  it  all  the  posts  in  the  army 
and  the  navy. 

Fighting  began  on  January  29,  1877, 
and  ended  on  September  24th  of  the 
same  year.  All  the  rebel  leaders  fell 
in  battle  or  died  by  their  own  hands. 
During  these  eight  months  of  warfare, 
the  Government  put  sixty-six  thousand 
men  into  the  field,  and  the  casualties  on 
both  sides  totalled  thirty-five  thousand, 
or  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Apart  from  the  great  issue  directly  at 
stake,  namely,  whether  Japan  should 
have  a  permanent  military  class,  a  second- 
ary problem  of  much  interest  found  a 
solution  in  the  result.  It  was  the  problem 
whether  an  army  of  conscripts,  supposed 
to  be  lacking  in  the  fighting  instinct 
and  believed  to  be  incapable  of  standing  up  to  do  battle  with  the  samuraif 
could  hold  its  own  against  the  flower  of  the  bushij  as  the  Satsuma  men  undoubt- 
edly were.  There  really  never  was  any  substantial  reason  for  doubt  about  such 
a  subject.  The  samurai  were  not  racially  distinct  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 
They  had  originally  been  mere  farmers,  possessing  no  special  military  aptitude. 
Nevertheless,  among  all  the  reforms  introduced  during  the  Meiji  era,  none  was 
counted  so  hazardous  as  the  substitution  of  a  conscript  army  for  the  nation's 
traditional  soldiers.   The  Satsuma  rebellion  disposed  finally  of  the  question. 


Saioo  Takamobi 


.  .  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NATION 

Meanwhile  the  Government  had  been  strenuously  seeking  to  equip  the  people 
with  the  products  of  Western  civiHzation.  It  has  been  shouTi  that  the  men 
who  sat  in  the  seats  of  power  during  the  first  decade  of  the  Meiji  era  owed  their 
exalted  position  to  their  own  intellectual  superiority  and  far-sedng  statesman- 
ship. That  such  men  should  become  the  nation's  teachers  would  have  been 
natural  anywhere.  But  in  Japan  there  was  a  special  reason  for  the  people's 
need  of  official  guidance.  It  had  become  a  traditional  habit  of  the  Japanese  to 
look  to  officialdom  for  example  and  direction  in  everything,  and  this  habit 
naturally  asserted  itself  with  special  force  when  there  was  question  of  assimilating 
a  foreign  civilization  which  for  nearly  three  centuries  had  been  an  object  of 
national  repugnance.  The  Government,  in  short,  had  to  inspire  the  reform 
movement  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  models  of  its  working. 

The  task  was  approached  with  wholefale  energy  by  those  in  power.  In 
general  the  direction  of  the  work  was  divided  among  foreigners  of  different 
nations.  Frenchmen  were  employed  in  revising  the  criminal  code  and  in 
teaching  strategy  and  tactics  to  the  Japanese  army.  The  building  of  railways, 
the  installation  of  telegraphs  and  of  lighthouses,  and  the  new  navy  were  turned  over 
to  English  engineers  and  sailors.    Americans  were  employed  in  the  formation 
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of  a  postal  aerrioe^  m  agrictdtiiral  xefdmB,  and  in  pliming  eobniMrtMm.-aiul 

an  educational  system.  In  an  attempt  to  introduoe  Occidental,  ideas  of  art 
Italian  sculptors  and  paintem  were  brought  to  Japan.   And  Gennaa  etperta 

were  askod  to  develop  a  sj'Tjtem  of  local  government,  to  train  JapanK?e  phj'si' 
cians,  and  to  educate  nrmy  officers.  Great  misgivings  were  expressed  by  foreign 
onlookers  at  this  juncture.  They  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
wholesale  adoption  of  an  alien  civilization  could  not  be  attended  with  duo 
eclecticism,  and  they  constantly  predicted  a  violent  reaction.  But  all  thtso 
pessimistic  views  were  contradicted  by  result8.  There  was  no  reaction,  and  the 
memoiy  c£  the  apprebsnaionB  Obm  freely  uttered  finds  nothing  but  lidioulo 
to-day.       -  •     . .  • 

'  r 

FINANCE 

One  of  the  chief  di£&culties  with  which  the  Meiji  statesmen  had  to  contend 
was  finance.  When  they  took  over  the  treasury  from  the  Bakufu  there  were 
absolutely  no  funds  in  hand,  and  for  some  years,  has  been  shown  above,  all 
the  revenues  of  the  former  fiefs  were  locally  expended,  no  part  of  them,  except 
a  doubtfui  surplus,  finding  its  way  to  the  Imperial  treasury  .  The  only  resource 
was  an  issue  of  paper  money.  Such  tokens  of  exchange  had  been  freely  employed 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  time  of  the  mediatizatiqn 
of  the  fiefs,  1604  kinds  of  notes  weto  in  cinsulation.  .  i 

The  first  businesB  ol  the  Government  should  IhaVe  -been  to  KfilMe  tlieae 
unseeared  tokens  with-  oniform  and  sound  m^dia  iaf  exchange*  Bui  instead  of 
performing' that  duty  the  Meiji  statesmen  saw  tfaemselTes  oompeUjed  toioUow 
the  evil  example  set  by  the  fiefs  in  past  times*  Govsnunent  notes  were  iCBued. 
They  fell  at  the  outset  to  a  discoimt  of  fifty  per  cent,  and  various  devices,  more 
or  less  despotic,  were  employed  to  compel  th<Mr  rirculation  at  par.  By  degrees, 
however,  tiio  (  iovemmcnt's  credit  impruvLil,  and  thus,  though  the  issues  of 
inconvertible  notes  aggregated  sixty  million  yen  at  the  close  of  the  first  five  years 
of  the  Meiji  era,  they  passed  freely  from  hand  to  hand  without  discount.  But, 
of  course,  the  need  for  funds  in  connexion  with  the  wholesale  reforms  and 
numerous  enterprises  inaugurivted  officially  became  more  and  more  pressing, 
so  that  in  the  fourteenth  year  (1881)  after  the  Restoration,  the  face  value  of  the 
notes  indijculatioiii^igregated  ISOmlDioin     and  they  stood  at  a  heavy  ^isetmnt. 

-  The  Qovemment,  alter  various  tentative  and  futile  efforts  to  corsect  this 
state  of  depreoiation,  set  themselves  to  deal  radically  with  the  problem.  -  Chiefly 
by  buying  exporters'  bills  and  further  by  rediuingaditiinistrativeeaq[iei|ditures 
as  well  as  by  taxing  alcohol,  a  substantial  specie  reserve  was  gradually  accumulated, 
artri,  by  1885,  the  volume  of  fidueiary  notes  having  been  reduced  to  119  millions, 
whereas  the  treasury  vaults  contained  forty-five  miUions  of  precious  metals,  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  was  announced.  As  for  the  national  debt,  it 
bad  its  origin  in  the  commutation  of  the  feudatories'  incomes  and  the  samurai's 
pensions.  A  small  fraction  of  these  outlays  was  defrayed  with  ready  mone^^ 
but  the  great  part  took  the  fonn  of  publio  loaa-bonds.  These  bonds 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  State's  Uabilitiea  during  the  first  half-oycle  of  the 
Af  eiji  era,  and  when  m  add  the  debts  of  thefiefis^  which  the  Centnd  Govenmuiiit 
took  over;  two  small  foreign  ioans;  the  cost  of  quelling  the  Satsuma  rebeUioii, 
ttttd  various  debts  inourred  on  account  of  public  works,  naval  construction,  and 
minor  purposes,  we  arrive  at  the  broad  fact  that  the  entire  national  debt  of 
Japan  did  not  exceed  305  million  ym  at  the  dose  of  the  twenty-eighth  year,  of 
her  new  era. 
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A  war  with  China  in  1894-1895  —  to  be  presently  spoken  of  —  and  a  war 
with  Russia  in  1904-1905,  together  with  the  price  paid  for  the  nationalization 
of  raihv;iYs  niid  for  vnriou.s  inulertakings,  hronp;ht  the  whole  debt  of  thf>  nation 
to  2300  million  yen  in  1907,  wliich  ia  now  being  paid  otf  at  tlie  ratu  of  fifty 
million  yen  annually.  It  remains  to  be  noted  that,  in  1897,  Japan  tocjk  the  mo- 
mentous step  uf  adopting  gold  monometallism.  Thr  indemnity  wliich  j^he  ob- 
tained from  China  after  the  war  of  1894-1895  brought  to  her  treasury  a  stock 
of  gold  -sufiicient  to  form  a  substantial  apecm  roBetve,  Moreover,  gold  had 
appreciBted  so  that  its  value  in  teims  of  silver  bkd  enwtly  4oiil>led  during  tlie 
first  thirty  years  ol  the  Meiji  era.  Thm  was  oonsequenUy  no*  adtfamstieal 
complication  connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard.  It  was 
only  necesaary  to  double  the  denoinittation»  leaving  the  silver  subsictiaiy  coins 
unchanged. 

EDUCATION 

In  the  field  o!  education  the  Meiji  statesmen  effected  speedy  reforms.  Com- 
paratively little  att4»ntion  liad  been  directed  to  this  subject  by  the  rulers  of  medi- 
eval Japan,  and  the  fact  that  the  Maji  leaders  appreciated  the  necessity  of 
Studying  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  new  civilisation  simultan^usly  with  the 
adoption  of  its  products,  beam  strong  testimony  to  the  insight  ol  these  remaik- 
able  men.  Very  shortly  af tee  the  aboUtioai  of  feudalism,  an  extensive  system  of 
public'Sebools  ^ffat  organised  and  education  was  made  compulsory.  There  were 
schools,  eofitiges,  and  univer»ties,^aU  modelled  on  foreign  fines  with  such  altera* 
tions  as  the  special  customs  of  the  nation  dictated.  These  institutions  grew 
steadily  in  public  favour,  and  t<j-day  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  boys  and  pirls  who 
have  attained  the  sffiool  np:e  rer-eive  education  in  the  common  elementary 
schools,  the  average  amiual  cost  per  child  being  about  8s.  bd.  (S2.00),  to  which 
the  parents  contribute  1^4^^-  (^^^  cents)  per  month.  Youths  receiving  educa- 
tion enjoy  certain  exemption  from  conscription,  but  as  this  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Western  system,  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

■  ^  /  *  "    LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

'  For  puriiOBes  of  loeal  administration  the  empire  is  divided  into  prefeofturas 

(fcen),  counties  (gun),  tow-ns  (shi),  and  districts  {ch5  or  aon).  The  three  metro- 
politan prefectures  of  TSkyO , Osaka,  and  Kyoto  are  called  fu,  and  their  districts 
arc  disiincTMished  as  "urban"  (ckd)  and  *'rurnr'  (son),  acf-nrdinp:  to  the  number 
of  houses  th<  y  contain.  The  prefectures  derive  their  names  from  their  chi^ 
towns.  The  principle  of  popular  representation  is  .strictly  adhered  to,  every 
prefecture,  every  county,  every  towTi,  and  every  di.strict  having  its  own  local 
as.scmbly,  wiierein  the  nuniber  of  members  is  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. These  bodies  are  all  elected.  The  enjoyment  of  the  franchise  depends 
Upon  a  property  qualification  which,  in  the  esse  of  prefectural  and  oounty 
assefi&bHes,  is  an  aimual  payment  of  dhrect  national  takes  to  the  amount  of  three 
yeh  (6s»,  $1.50) ;  in  the  case  of  town  and  district  assemblies  two  pen;  and  in  the 
case  of  pfefeetoral  ais;^*  mi  lies,  ten  yen.  There  arc  other  arrangements  to  secw 
the  due  repr^ntation  of  property,  the  electors  being  divided  into  classes 
according  to  their  aggregate  payment  to  the  national  treasury.  Three  such 
claP''f'='  exist,  and  enrh  elects  one-third  of  an  assembly'?  members.  Tiiere  is  no 
payment  for  the  memi>ers  of  nn  nsscmblv.  but  all  salarietl  officials,  ministers  of 
religion,  and  contractors  for  pubhc  workij,  as  well  as  persons  unable  to  write 
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1iMlr«ta  manes  foid  the  tami»  el  tfev&  emdaAaibm  for  whoinidiey  votoj  are  denied 
the  fmacfaiee. 

A'prelectural.  afltambly  holds  one  session  of  thirty  days  annually;  and  a 
county  assembly y  one  loaBion  of  not  more  than  fourteen  days;  while  the  town  and 
district  assemblies  are  summoned  by  the  mayor  or  the  headman  whenever 
recourse  to  their  deliberation  appears  expedient.  Each  prefecture  has  a  prefect 
(governor)  and  each  county  assembly  has  a  headman.  Both  are  appointed 
by  the  Central  Administration,  but  an  assembly  has  competence  to  appeal  to 
the  minister  of  Home  Affairs  from  the  prefect 's  decisions.  In  the  districts,  also, 
there  are  headmen,  but  their  post  ia  aiways  elective  and  generally  non-ealaried. 
Otlmr  debaUa  of  the  Uwal-govemment  aystem  are  here  omitted.  It  suffices  to 
aay  that  the- system  has.been  in  operattcn  for  over  thirty  years  and  has  been 
found  satisfactory  in  practice.  Moreover,  theeei  assemblies  constitute  excellent 
schools  for  the  poUtioai  edueation.of  the  people. 

THJS  CONSTITUTION 

It  has  already  been  shown  ihut  the  sovereign 's  so-called  coronation  oath  did 
not  contemplate  a  national  assembly  in  the  Western  sttise  of  the  term. 
tot  assembly  convened  ia  obedience  to  the  oath  consisted  of  nobles  and  samurai 
only,  and  was  fdund  to  be  a  virtuaUy, useless  body.  Not  till  1873»  when  Itagaki 
TaisukSt  seoeding  from  the  Cabinet  on  account  of  the  Korean  complication, 
)>ecame  a  warm  advocate  of  appealing  national  questions  to  an  elective  assembly, 
did  the  people  at  largf  eome  to  understaTv]  what  \vns  involved  in  such  an  institu- 
tion. Thencefortli  Itagaki  became  the  centre  of  a  more  or  less  enthusiastic 
group  of  men  advueating  a  parliamentary  system,  some  from  sincere  motives, 
ami  others  from  a  cuuvictiou  that  their  failure  to  obtain  posts  was  in  a  mamief 
due  to  the  oligarchical  form  of  their  country 's  polity. 

When  the  Satsuma  rebeUicm  btol^e  out,' four  years  later,  this  band  of  Tosa 
agitators  memorialised  the  Govemmeptr  eharging  it  with  administering  affairs 
in  despite  el  public  opinion;  with  igooring  popular  rights,  and  with  levelling 
down  iostaad  of  up,  since  the  samwraii^A  been  reduced  to  the  class  of  coiQmon- 
ers,  whereas  the  latter  should  have  been  educated  to  the  standard  of  the  former. 
But  tlie  statesmen  in  power  insinffvl  that  the  nation  was  not  yet  ready  to  enjoy 
constitutional  privil^es.  They  did  not,  indeed,  labour  under" any  delusion  as 
to  the  ultimate  direction  in  which  their  reforms  tended,  but  they  f  re  determined 
to  move  gra,duuUy,  not  precipitately.  They  bad  already  (187i;  arrange  for 
the  eflaventioD  of  an.  annual  assembly  of  prelects  who  should  act  as  ehauiels  of 
eommunieatton  bedween  th^esnMlAlithecitiea  aiid  the  people  in  the  provincef. 
This  was  designed  to  be  the  embryo  of  representative  institutions,  though  obvi- 
ously it  bore  that  ebaraeter  in  a  very  limited  degree  only. 

In  the  following  year  (1S75),  the  seoond. step  was  taken  by  organizing  a 
Senate  {(knrd-in) ,  which  consisted  of  official  nominees  and  was  charged  with  the 
.duty  of  discussing  and  revising  laws  and  ordinances  prior  to  their  promulgation. 
But  it  had  no  power  of  initiative,  and  its  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  was  more 
or  less  injured  by  the  fact  that  its  members  consfisted  for  the  most  part  of  men 
for  whom  no  posts  could  be  found  in  the  administration  and  who,  without  some 
.  Steadying  influence,  might  have  beoi  dmwn  into  thecurtent  of  discontenlb. 
^  At  this  stage,,  an  event  oceurred  which  probably  moved  the  Govemmenit  tp 
greater  expedition.  In  the  Silting  of  1878j  the  great  statesman,  Okubo  Tosfcamit- 
su,  who  Ipisd  acted  st^c^A  pvemineffit      on  the  stage  of  the  reformation  draji^a^ 
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was  aasaflsiiiftted.  His  riayetB  were  itrVOwecDy  irfmpithiierB  of  SngS,  bntr  m  limr 
statement  of  motives  they  assigned  as  their  principal  incentive  the  Qovemmeiit's 
failure  to  cistablish  representative  institutions.  Thoy  belonged  to  a  province 

far  removed  from  Satsuma,  and  their 
explanation  of  the  murder  showed  that 
they  had  little  knowledge  of  Saigo's 
real  sentiments.  But  the  nation  saw  in 
them  champions  of  a  constitutional 
form  of  government,  and  the  authorities 
appredi^ed  -the  necessity  of  greater 
'  expeditioii.  ThuB»  two  Bioofths  alter 
'  Okubo 's  death,  the  establidimcnt  ol 
elective  assemblies  in  the  prefectttrea  and 
cities  was  proclaimed. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
these  and  it  will  suffice  here  to  note  that 
their  principal  functions  were  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  and  object  of  local  taxes; 
to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  previous  year ;  and  to  petitloa  the  Central  Qovero- 
ment,  should  that  seem  expedient.  These  assemblies  represented  the  fbunda- 
"Hons  t>f  genuindy  reiraentative  institutionit;  for  although  they  ladced  legislathFe 
]jO#er,'they  discharged  parliamentary  functions  in  other  respects.  In  fact, 
they  served  as  excellent  training  schools  for  the  future  Diet.  But  this  did  not 
at  all  satisfy  Itapaki  and  his  followers.  They  hnd  now  persuaded  thems<'lvcs 
that  without  a  national  assembly  it  would  be  impossil)le  to  oust  the  clique  of 
clansmen  who  monopolized  the  prizes  of  power.  Accordingly,  Itiigaki  organized 
an  tissociation  called  Jiyu-td  (Liberals),  the  first  political  party  in  Japan.  Be- 
tween the  men  in  office  and  these  visionary  agitators  a  time  of  friction,  more  or 
less  severe;  ensued.  '  Hie  Qofveilmient  withheld  fiom  the  people  the  privileges 
of  free  speech  and  public  meeting,  so  ^Mt  the  press  and  the  piatftvm  foiaid 
'themselves  in -firequent  collision  with  the  poliee.  Thus,  little  by  little,  the 
Liberals  came  to  be  regarded  as  victims  of  official  tyranny,  so  that  they  constantly 
•obtained  fresh  adherents. 

Three  years  subsequently  (1881),  another  political  crisis  occurred.  Okuma 
Ship;*  nol)U  resigned  his  portfolio,  and  was  ft)llowed  into  private  life  by  many  able 
politicians  and  administrators.  These  organized  themselves  into  a  party 
ultimately  called  Progressists  {Shimpo4o)f  who,  although  they  professed  the 
same  doctrine  as  the  Liberals,  were  careful  to  maintain  an  independent  attitude ; 
thus  showing  that  "  Japan's  first  political  parties  were  grouped,  not  about  prin- 
Siples,  but  fi^ut  persons."^  ...  *     ! . 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  Progressists  were  conserva- 
tive.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  real  conservatism  in  Japan  at  that  time.-  -  The 
whole  nation  exhaled  the  breath  of  progress.  Okuma 's  secession  was  followed 
quickly  by  an  edict  y^romising  the  convention  of  a  national  assembly  in  ten  years. 
Confronted  by  this  engagement,  the  political  parties  might  have  been  expected 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  But  a  great  majority  of  them  aimed  at  ousting  the 
elan-statesmen  rather  than  at  setting  up  a  national  assembly.  Thus,  having 
obt&med  ia  promise  of  a  parHsment,  they  applied  themsslves  to  eODcithig  aati- 
cjffldid  sentiments  in  the  future  electorates;  and  as  the  Government  made  no 
attempt  to  controvert  the  prejudices  thus  excited,  it  was  ^dent  that  when  tlie 
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promised  parliament  came  into  existence,  it  would  become  an  arena  for  vehement 
attacks  upon  the  Cabhict. 

Of  isourae,  as  vugfat  have  been  expected,  the  tea  years  of  agitated  waiting, 
between  lS8i  and  1^1,  were  often  disfigured  by  recourse  to  violence.  Plots 
to  assBSsinate  ministers;  attempts  to  employ  dynamite;  schemes  to  bring  about 
an  insurrection  in  Korea  —  such  things  were  not  infrequent.  There  were  also 
repeated  dispersions  of  political  meetings  by  order  of  police  inspectors,  as  weU 
as  Rusprnsions  or  suppressions  of  newspapers  by  tfu'  fiat  of  the  Home  minister. 
UUimntely  it  became  necessary  to  enact  a  law  empowering  the  police  to  banish 
persons  of  doubtful  character  from  Tolvyo  without  legal  trial,  and  even  to  arrest 
and  detain  such  persons  on  suspicion.  In  1887,  the  Projin'f^ssist  leader,  Okunia, 
rejoined  tlie  Cabinet  for  a  time  as  minister  of  Foreign  Aitair.s,  but  after  a  few 
months  of  office  his  leg  was  shattered  by  a  bomb  and  he  retired  into  private  life 
add  founded  the  Waseda  University  in  TokyO. 

It  may  indeed  be  asserted  that  during  the  decade  immediately  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  national  assembly,  ''an  anti-Oovemment  propaganda  was 
inteessantly  presched  from  the  platform  and  in  the  press."  The  Tokyo  states- 
men, however,  were  not  at  all  discouraged.  They  proceeded  with  their  reforms 
unflinchingly.  Tn  the  ministry  was  recast,  Ito  Ilirobumi — the  same  Prince 
Ito  wlio  afterwards  fell  in  Mfincluiria  under  the  pistol  of  an  assassin  —  being 
appomted  premier  and  the  departments  of  State  being  reorganized  on  European 
lines.  Then  a  nobility  was  created,  with  live  orders,  prince,  marquis,  count, 
viscount,  and  baron.  The  civil  and  penal  laws  were  codified.  The  finances 
were  placed  on  a  sound  footing.  A  national  bank  with  a  network  of  subordinate 
institutions  was  established.  Bailway  oanstruction  was  pushed  on  steadily. 
Fost^  and  telegraph  services  were  extended.  The  foundations  of  a  strong 
mercantile  manne  were  laid.  A  s^ystem  of  postal  savings-banks  was  instituted. 
£xtensive  schemes  of  harbour  improvioment,  roads,  and  riparian  works  were 
planned  and  put  into  operation.  The  portals  of  the  civil  service  were  made 
accessible  solely  by  competitive  examination.  A  legion  of  students  was  sent 
wf'^twnrd  to  complete  their  education,  and  the  country's  foreign  affairs  were 
managed  with  comparative  skill. 

* 

PBOMULGATION  OF  THIS  CONSTITUTION 

On  the  i  1th  of  February,  1889,  the  Constitution  was  promulgated  amid 
signs  of  universe  tejoi«dng.  The  day  was  signalised,  however,  by  a  terrible 
deed.  Yisoount  Mori,  one  <tf  Japan 's  most  enlightened  statesmen,  was  stabbed 
to  death  by  Nishino  BuntarO,  a  mere  strqiling,  the  motive  being  to  avenge  ^at 

the  murderer  regarded  as  a  sacrilegious  aoti,  namely,  that  the  viscount,  when 
visiting  the  shrine  at  Ise  in  the  pr(-\nous  year,  had  partially  raised  one  of  the 
rnrtains  with  his  cane.  The  explanation  pven  of  this  extraordinary  act  by  a 
modem  historian  is  that  "Japan  was  suffering  nt  the  time  from  nn  nttack  of 
hysterical  loyalty,  and  the  slirine  at  Ise  beinpr  dedicated  to  the  progenitrix  of  the 
country's  sovereigns,  it  &c( med  to  Nisliuio  JBuntaro  that  when  high  officials 
began  to  touch  the  sacred  paraphemaha  with  walking-sticks,  the  foundations 
of  Imperialism  were  menaced."  An  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
Japanese  character  In  tiM  sequel  of  this  crime.  During  mbny  subsei^e&t  years 
the  tomb  of  Nishino  received  the  h(tanage  of  men  and  women  who  **  worshipped 
Mhievement  without  regBrd  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  achieved."  .  There  was 
a  similar  fmbre  of  enthusiasm  crer  the  would-be  asssssin  of  Okuma^^  .^^^^  ^ 
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PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  ' 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  chief  among  whom  wa.s  Prince  It6,  naturally 
took  care  not  to  make  its  provisions  too  liberal.  The  minimum  age  for  electore 
and  elected  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  and  the  property  qualification  at  payment 
of  direct  taxes  aggregating  not  less  than  fifteen  yen  (30s.— $7.20)  annually. 

A  bicameral  system  was  adopted. 
The  House  of  Peers  was  in  part 
hereditary,  in  part  elective  (one 
representative  of  the  highest  tax- 
payers in  each  prefecture),  and  in 
part  nominated  by  the  sovereign 
(from  among  men  of  signal  attain- 
ments), while  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives consisted  of  three  hundred 
elected  members.    In  the  eyes  of 
party  pohticians  this  property 
quahfication  was  much  too  high;  it 
restricted  the  number  of  franchise- 
holders  to  460,000  in  a  nation  of 
nearly  fifty  millions.   A  struggle  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  com- 
menced immediately,   and,  after 
nearly  ten  years,  the  Government 
framed  a  bill  lowering  the  qualifi- 
cation to  ten  yen  for  electors;  dis- 
pensing witli  it  altogether  in  the 
case  of  candidates;  inaugurating 
secret  ballots;  extending  the  limits 
of  the  electorates  so  as  to  include 
the  whole  of  a  prefecture,  and  in- 
creasing the  members  of  the  lower 
house  to  303.    By  this  change  of 
qualification  the  number  of  fran- 
chise holders  was  nearly  doubled. 
As  for  the  provisions  of  the 
.  CofLstitution,  they  differed  in  no 
respect  from  those  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced Western  standard.    One  exception  to  this  statement  must  be  noted, 
however.    The  wording  of  the  document  lent  itself  to  the  inten>retation 
that  a  ministry's  tenure  of  office  depended  solely  on  the  sovereign's  will. 
In  other  words,  a  Cabinet  received  its  mandate  from  the  Throne,  not  from 
the  Diet.    This  reservation  immediately  became  an  object  of  attack  by  party 
politicians.    They  did  not  venture  to  protest  against  the  arrangement  as  an 
Imperial  prerogative.    The  people  would  not  have  endured  such  a  protest. 
The  only  course  open  for  the  party  pohticians  was  to  prove  practically  that  a 
ministry  not  responsible  to  the  legislature  is  virtually  impotent  for  legislation. 

Success  has  not  attended  this  essay.  The  Throne  continues,  nominally  at  all 
events,  to  appoint  and  di.smiss  ministers.  As  for  the  proceedings  of  the  diet,  the 
most  salient  feature  was  that,  from  the  very  out«ct,  the  party  politicians  in  the 
lower  chamber  engaged  in  successive  attacks  upon  the  holders  of  power.  This 
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had  been  fully  anticipated;  for  during  the  whole  period  of  probation  antecedent 
to  the  meeting  of  the  first  Diet,  the  party  politicians  had  been  suffered  to  discredit 
the  Cabinet  by  all  possible  means,  whereas  the  Cabinet  had  made  no  effort  to 
win  for  themselves  partisans  in  the  electorates.  Tliey  relied  wholly  uj)on  the 
sovereign's  prerogative,  and  stood  aloof  from  alliances  of  any  kind,  apparently 
indifferent  to  everything  but  their  duty  to  tlieir  country.  Fortunately,  the 
Hou:>e  of  Peers  ranged  itself  steadfastly  on  the  side  of  ihe  Cabinet  throughout 
this  struggle,  and  thus  tlie  situation  was  often  saved  from  apparently  pressing 
danger.  The  iw  with  Cbiiui  (1894-1895)  greatly  enhanced  the  Diet's  reputa- 
tk>]i;  for  all  the  politic^  parties,  laying  aside  their  differences/ without  a  diB- 
•enting  voice  voted  funds  for  the  ph)secutioaof  the  campaign. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES 

During  several  years  the  Hou84  of  Rcpresentatived  continued  to  be  divided 
into  two  great  parties  with  netirly  equally  balanced  power —  the  Lil>erals  and 
the  Progressists,  together  with  a  few  minor  coteries.  But,  in  1898,  the  Liberals 
and  Progressists  joined  hands,  thus  coming  to  \\ield  a  large  majority  in  the  lower 
house  Forthwith,  the  Emperor,  on  the  advice  of  Prince  Ito,  invited  Counts 
Okuma  and  Itagaki  to  form  a  Cabinet.  '  An  opportunity  was  thus  given  to  the 
parties  to  prove  the  practical  possibility  of  the  system  they  had  so  long  lauded  In 
theory.  The  united  parties  calltd  themselves 'GonstitoUonists  {Kerwi-lS), 
Their  imion  lasted  barely  six  months,  and  then  'lihe  new  links  snapped  under 
the  tension  of  thii  old  enmities."  , 

A  strange  thing  now  happened.  The  Liberals  invited  Prince  Ito  to  be  their 
leader,  and  he  agreed  on  ooodition  that  his  followers  F^horuld  obey  him  implicitly. 
A  new  and  powerful  party  was  thus  formed  under  the  designation  of  Friends  of 
the  Constitution  {Rikken  Sdijukai).  Thus,  the  Liberals  not  only  enlist(Hl  under 
the  statesmen  whose  overthrow  they  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  sought  to 
effect,  but  also  they  practically  expungwl  from  their  platform  an  essential  article 
of  faith  —  parliamentary  cabinets.  Another  proof  was  here  furnished  that 
political  combinations  in  Japan  were  based  rather  on  persons  than  on  principles. 

As  for  the  new  party,  ovjbh  PHnoo  UA*b  tiwiaderftil  talents  and  ttnequalled 
prestige  failed  to  hold  sucoeSsfiiliy'the  rei&s  oi  ibit  heterogeneous  team' which  he 
bad  now  ondertaked  to  drive.  Hie  Hotue  bf  Peers  of^posed  him' on  account 
of  his  association  with  political  parties,  and  he  at  once  resigned  the  premiership. 
The  party  he  had  formed  did  not,  however,  dissolve.  Prin  ce  1 15,  indeed,  stepped 
out  of  its  ranks,  but  he  was  succeeded  by  his  intimate  friend.  Marquis  Saionji, 
one  of  Japan's  blue-blooded  aristocrats,  and  to  him  the  Constitutionists  have 
yielded  implicit  olx  Hif nee  ever  since.  For  the  rest,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  the  outcome  of  liie  parliament  nn^  system  will  be  in  Japan,  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent the  principal  lesson  learned  l)y  politicians  seems  to  have  been  the  value  of 
patience.  The  Constitutiuuists  hav  e  shown  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  support 
)a  Cabinet  entirely  independent,  of  parties,  where  its  measures  seem  conducive  to 
the  natioii 's  good.. .  Such  a,Cabiiiet  was  that  of  Prince  Katsura,  who,  in  turn, 
after  tbm  years 'tenure  of  offieoy  stepped  down  quietlyin  August,  1911,.to  mafae 
way  fbr  the  Constitutionists,  under  Marquis  Saionji.  In  a  word,  the  nati(» 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  conduaon  tha!t  these  parliamenta^  problems 
cannotibesai^soiv^empt     long  and  deliberate  «iperiin^    ^  < 

[^For  initiiite  infformatioh^atloUt  party  politics  fttnl  parliamentary  procedure  eee  the 
"Oriental  Scries,"  Vol.  IV.]  '  -        .   -    ^       '  . 
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ACHiCLLi  URE  AND  IXDUSXaY 

The  growth  of  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprise  is  one  of  the  most 
remnrknble  features  of  modern  Japan.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era, 
agriculture  almost  monopolized  attention,  manufacturing  industry  being 
altogether  of  a  domestic  character.  Speaking  broadly,  the  gross  area  of  land 
in  Japan,  exclusive  of  Saghalien,  Korea,  and  Formosa  is  seventy-five  million 
acres,  and  of  this  only  some  seventeen  millions  are  arable.   It  may  well  be 

supposed  that  as  rioe  is  the  prin- 
cipol  staple  of  foodstii£P»  and  as 
the  area  over  which  it  can  be 
produced  is  so  limited,  the  farm- 
ers have  learned  to  apply  very 
intensive  methods  of  cultivation. 
Thus  it  is  estimated  tbnt  they 
spend  annually  twelve  millions 
sterling  —  $GO.(K)(),n()0  —  on  fer- 
tilizers. By  uiillinching  industry 
and  skilled  processes,  the  total 
yield  of  Hm  has  been,  raised  to 
ML  aenniial  averagft  of  about  fifty 
million  koku;  that  iato  say,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  nttllioh  buahds. 

But  the  day  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  the  growth  of  the 
population  will  outstrip  that  of 
s»Ai.  Of  AiotuvHi-m,  TUB  UKTK  EupEBOB  thls  essentlal  staple,  and  unless 

the  assistance  of  Korea  and 
Formosa  can  be  successfully  enlisted,  a  problem  of  extreme  difficulty  may  present 
itself.   Meanwhile,  manufacturing  industry  haa  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Thus,  whereas  at  the  opening  <tf  the  Meiji  fira»  every  .OMUiufactttre  wa»  of  a 
domestie  character,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  ioiiit4tock..CQixipany  did  not  adgt^ 
there  are  now  fully  11,000  factories  giinog  eoiployment  to  700,000  operatives, 
and  the  number  of  joint-stock  companies  aggiiqgates  9000.   Evidently,  Japan 
threatens  to  become  a  keen  competitor  of  Europe  and  Amenoa  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  Orient,  for  she  possesses  the  advantage  of  propinquity,  and  as  well  an 
abundance  of  easily  trained  labour.    But  there  are  two  important  conditions 
that  offset  these  advantages.    In  the  first  place  Japanese  wages  have  increased 
60  rapidly  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  they  have  nearly  doubled,  and,  secondly, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Japanese  Ubour  ia  not.  so  efficient  m  ihaX  oi 
Europe  and  America.  .  .       ■  . 

RAILWAYS  . 

The  work  of  railway  canstmetion,  which  may  b«  said  to  have  oonuneKioed 
with  the  Mmji  era,  has  not  advanced  as  mfiidly  at  some  other  undertaking 
The  country  has  now  only  5770  miles  of  lihca  open  to  traiBo  and  1070  iiule» 
under  construction.  All  these  railways- may  be  said  to  have  been  built  with 
domestic  capital.    Nearly  the  whole  was  natioaalieed  in  1907,  so  that  the  Stmt* 

has  paid  out  altogether  sixty-six  million  pounds  sterling — S325,000,00O<  

account  of  railways,  an  inv(  stmrnt  which  yields  a  net  cetum-Ol  about. three 
a  half  millions  sterling — $17^000,000 — annually. 
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THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE 

Another  difeotioii  in  wiiich  Japaauete  progr«M  has  been  vtry  marked  i«  in  the 
development  of  a  mercantile  marine.  At  an  eady  period  ol  the  oountiy'a 

modem  history,  her  statesmen  recognized  that  transports  -are  a£  necessnry  to 
the  safety  of  a  State  as  are  soldiers,  and,  in  fnct,  that  the  latter  cannot  utilized 
without  the  former.  The  Government,  therefore,  encouraged  with  lil^cra! 
subsidies  and  grants-in-aid  the  purchase  or  construction  ot  ships,  the  result  l  i 
that  wliereas,  in  1871,  Japan's  mercantile  marine  comprised  only  forty-six 
ships  with  a  total  tomiagc  of  17,948,  the  corresponding  figures  in  1910  were 
6436  and  1,564,443  respectively.  In  the  war  with  China  in  1894-1895,  as  well 
as  in  that  witli  Bussia  in  1904r-1905,  Japan  was  able  to  carry  large  armies  to  the 
Asiatic  continent  in  her  own  veaaels,  thus,  demonstiating  the  wisdom  of  tiie 
policy  pmsued  by  the  Qovemment>  although  it  had  been  habitually  denounced 
fay  the.  enemies  subsidieB  in  any.  circumstances.  Shipbuilding  yards  had  also 
been  called  into  existen  ,  aii  d  there  are  now  four  of  them  where  vessels  aggregat- 
mg  87,495  tons  have  been  built. 

THE  AKMY 

It  hns  been  seen  that  the  Satsuma  rebellion  of  1877  severely  taxed  the  militarv' 
resources  of  the  empire,  in  fact,  the  organization  of  special  brigades  to  supple- 
ment the  con-seripts  was  found  necessary.  Therefore,  two  years  later,  the  con- 
scription law  was  revised,  the  total  term  of  service  being  increased  from  seven 
years  to  ten,  with  the  result  that  the  number  ot  tramed  soldiers  who  could  be 
called  out  in  case  of  war  became  larger  by  fully  oi^half*  Further,  in  1882, 
another  espansloii  of  araunnents  was  effected  in  c^edknce  to  an  Imperial  deereei 
80  that  when  war  with  China  broke  out  in  1894,  Japan  possessed  an  available 
fdroe'of  seven  diViaioDS<includingtfae  guards) ,  and  these,  raised  to  a  war-footing» 
represented  about  150,600  men.  She  had  already  learned  that,  however 
civilized  the  Occident  might  claim  to  be,  all  the  great  States  of  the  West  depend- 
ed mainly  on  militnri'  and  naval  force,  and  that  only  by  a  demonstration  of  that 
force  could  international  respect  be  won. 

Of  (  oiii-e,  this  creed  was  not  publicly  proclaimea.  Firmly  as  Japanese 
statesmen  beliovf^d  it,  they  could  not  confess  their  conviction  openly  in  the  Diet, 
and  therefore  much  difi&culty  was  experienced  in  inducing  the  two  houacs  to 
endorse  the  Government's  scheme  of  increased  armam^ts.  Indeed,  the  subject 
came  to  be  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  House  of 
jRepresentatives,  and  In  the  end  Japan  wastobliged  to  go  into  war  against  China 
without  a  single  iine^-*battle  ship,  though  her  adversary  possessed  two.  Never- 
8  ^  theleas,  the  Island  Empire  emerged  signally  victorious. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  she  would  then  rest  content  with  the 
aFSumnce  of  safety  her  prowess  had  won.  But,  in  the  immediate  sequel  of  the 
war,  ttiroe  of  the  great  European  powers,  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  joined 
hands  to  deprive  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  by  callmg  ujiou  her  to  vacate 
the  southern  httoral  of  Manchuria  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  to  the  Liaotimg 
peninsula.  Japan  thus  acquired  the  conviction  that  her  successes  against 
China  were  not  estimated  by  Western  States  as  any  great  evidence  of  belligerent 
power,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  fight  again  if  she  hoped  to  win 
any  considerable  measure  of  international  respect.  Prince  ItO,  then  prime 
minister,  keenly  appreciated  this  necessity.  He  uivited  the  Diet  to  vote  for  a 
substantial  mcrement  of  land  and  sea  forces,  and  after  much  opposition  m  the^^  , 
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House  of  Kepreaentatives,  fupda  were  obtained  for  raiaiiig  the  army  to  thirteen 
divisions  and  for  an  increase  of  the  navy  which  will  be  by  and     spdcen  of. 

The  wisdom  of  these  measures  found  ftdl  justifieattcm,  in  1904»  when  swords 
had  to  be  crossed  with  Russia.  After  that  war,  wfaieh  raised  Japan  to  a  leading 
place  among  the  nations,  the  old  prrbicm  came  up  again  for  solution.  Once 
more  tlio  Eld^r  Stnt^^mon  —  -as  the  Miv  ji  loaders  were  called — asked  the  Diet 
to  maintain  the  orguin^^il  lun  of  the  army  at  the  point  to  which  it  had  been 
carried  tluring  the  war,  and  once  more  the  lower  house  of  the  Diet  proved  very 
difficult  to  persuade.  Ultimately,  however,  the  law  of  military  service  Wiis 
revised  so  that  the  iixed  establishment  became  nineteen  divisions,  together  with 
various  special  corps*  It  is  not  possibie'to  speak  with  absolute  accuracy  of  the 
force  that  Japan  is  sow  eapable  oEinehUisingi  but  when  the  new  system  is  in 
f«dl  woiidne  order,  she  wUL  be  able  topiitsoiiMthuig'iiloe  *  miliion  and  a  half  of 
men  into  the  fighting  line.  Her  military  budget  amounts  to  only  seven  millions 
8terlhig—|35,000,000 — awonderfuUy  smattvumeonsideriBg  theresultsobtained. 

THE  NAVY 

It  has  been  shown  how,  in  tlio  year  1636.  iho  Bakufu  Government  strictly 
interdicted  the  bnildinpi:  of  nil  vessels  of  ocean-gomt^;  cm  pacity.  The  veto  natural- 
ly precluded  enti  rpri -c  i  n  i  he  direction  of  naval  expaiKsioii^  and  when  Commodore 
Perry,  at  the  head  of  a  puu-erful  squadron,  arrived  in  Uraga  Bay,  two  centuries 
afterwards,  the  Japanese  were  suddenly  and  vividly  instructed  in  the  enormous 
power  of  a  nation  wielding  such  weapens  of  war.  This  object  lesson  having 
been  most  practically  meulcated  by  the  .bemhardments  of  Kasoshima  and 
ShimoDosekiy  Japan  saw  that  she  must  not  lose  one  moment  in  equippinis  herself 
^th  anaval  force.  At  first,  she  had  to  purohaae  aU  her  ships  from  foreign  coun^ 
tries,  and  so  difficult  was  it  to  obtain  parliamentary  support  for  these  acquisitions 
that,  as  already  stated,  when  war  with  the  neighbouring  entire  broke  out  in 
1894,  she  did  not  posset  a  single  ironclad,  her  stronp^rst  \*essels  being  four 
second-class  cruisers,  which,  according  to  modem  ideas,  would  not  be  wortl^  of 
a  place  in  the  fighting  line. 

During  the  next  ten  years  the  teachings  of  experience  took  deeper  root,  and 
when  the  great  combat  with  Russia  commenced,  the  Japanese  navy  included 
four  ironclads  and  six  armourc^i  cruisers.  The  signal  victories  obtained  by  her 
in  that  war  did  not  indnee  any  sentiment  of  self^oompkeency .  She  has  gone  on 
ever  suice  increashig  her  navy^  and  the  present,  propamme  of  her  statesmen  is 
that  by  Hie  end  of  1921,  she  will  possess  twenty-five  imits  of  the  first  fighting 
Une;  that  ^;ure  bdng  based  on  the  principle  that  she  should  be  competent  to 
encotmter  the  greatest  force  which  any  foreign  State,  England  excluded,  will  be 
able  to  mass  in  Far  Eastern  waters  ten  years  hence.  Her  annual  expenditure 
on  account  of  the  up-kecp  of  her  navy  is  at  present  three  and  one-quarter  million 
^^ounds  8terlin{?  —  §17.(MK),(K)0.  No  feature  is  more  k  inarkable  than  the  fact 
that  Japan  can  now  l)uild  and  equip  in  her  ov,  ii  yards  and  arsenals  warships  of 
the  largest  sizo.  She  is  no  longer  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  these 
essentials  of  safety.  i  . 
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CHAPTER  XLVII 
WARS  WITH  CHINA  AND  RUSSIA 

THE  SAGHALIKN  COMPLICATION 

One  of  the  problems  which  invited  the  attention  of  the  new  Government 
early  in  the  Mciji  era  had  been  handed  down  from  tlie  days  of  feudalism.  In 
those  days,  neither  Yezo  nor  Saghahen  nor  the  Kurile  Islands  were  mider  effective 
Japanese  administration.  The  feudatory  of  Matsumae  had  iiis  castle  at  the 
extreme  south  of  Yezo,  but  the  jurisdiction  he  exercised  was  only  nominal. 
Yet  the  earliest  explorers  of  Saghalien  were  certainly  Japanese.  As  far  back  as 
1620,  some  vassals  of  the  Matsumae  feudat<nry  landed  on  the  island  and  remained 
thete  throughout  a  winter.  The  supposition  then  was  that  Saghalien  formed  part 
of  the  Asiatic  mainland.  But,  m  1806,  ManxaytL  Rinz5,  a  Japanese  traveller, 
vosraged'  up  and  down  the  Amur,  and,  crossing  to  Saghalien,  discovered  that  a 
narrow  strait  separated  it  from  the  continent.  There  still  exists  in  Europe  a 
theory  that  Saghalien 's  insular  character  was  discovered  first  by  a  Russiany 
Captain  Nevelskoy,  in  1840,  b  it  in  Japan  the  fact  had  already  been  kno^^^l. 

Saghalien  commands  the  e^stuarj-^  of  the  Amur,  and  M  ura  vieff ,  the  distinguished 
Russian  commander  in  East  Asia,  appreciated  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the 
island  for  his  country.  In  1858,  he  visited  Japan  witli  a  sriuadron  and  demand(,'d 
that  the  Strait  of  La  P^rouse,  which  separates  Saghalien  from  Yezo,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  Russo-Japanese  frontier.  Japan  naturally  vefused  a  proposal 
which  would  have  given  tiie  whole  of  Saghalien  to  Russia,  and  Muravieff  then 
resorted  to  th^  policy  df  sendhig  canigrants  to  settle  on  the  island.  Two  futile 
attempts  to  i>revent  this  process  of  gradual  absorption  were  made  by  the 
Japanese  Government;  they  first  proposed  a  division  of  the  island,  and  afterwards 
they  offered  to  purchase  the  Russian  portion  for  a  sum  of  about  £400,000 — 

$2,000,000.   St.  Petersburg  seemed  inclined  to  acquiesce,  but  the  bargain 
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provoked  opposiLion  m  Tokyo,  and  not  until  1875  was  a  final  settlement  reached, 
the  conditions  being  tiiat  Japan  bhould  recognize  Russia's  title  to  tiie  whole  of 
SaghaMen  and  Ruada  should  recognise  Japan's  title  to  the  Kuriles.  These 
hitter  islands  had  always  been  regarded  as  Ji^aneae  property,  and  therefore 
the  arrangement  now  effected  amounted  to  the  purchase  of  an  area  of  Japanese 
territoty  by  Russia,  who  paid  for  it  with  a  part  of  Japan's  belongings.  An 
interestmg  sequel  to  this  chapter  of  history  is  that,  thirty  years  later,  Saghalien 
became  ih^  scene  of  a  Japanese  invasion  and  wa.s  iiltirn;itf'ly  divided  between  the 
two  nations  along  the  fiftieth  parallel,  which  was  precisely  what  the  Baku^u 
statesmen  had  originally  proposed. 

THE  PORMOSAN  EXPEDITION 

The  expedition  of  Fonnosa  in  1874  has  already  been  spoken  of.  Insignificant 
in  itself,  the  incident  derived  vicarious  interest  from  its  effect  upon  the  relations 

between  Japan  and  China  in  connexion  with  the  ownership  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands. Lying  a  little  south  of  Japan,  these  islands  had  for  some  centuries  be^ 
regarded  as  an  appannj^e  of  the  Satsuma  fief,  and  the  language  spoken  by  their 
inha})itant8  showed  unmistakable  traces  of  affinity  with  the  Japanese  tongue. 
Thereiore  when,  in  1S73,  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  Ryukyuan  junk  was  barbarously 
treated  by  the  Forinosau  aborigines,  the  Yedo  Government  at  once  sought  redress 
from  Peking.  But  the  Chinese  paid  no  attention  to  this  demand  until  a  force 
of  J  apanese  troops  had  made  a  punitoiy  visit  to  Formosa,  and  China,  recognizing 
that  her  territory  had  bem  invaded,  lodged  a  protest  which  would  probably 
have  involved  the  two  empires  in  a-war  had  not  the  British  minister  in  Peking 
intervened.  Tlu;  arrangement  made  was  that  China  should  indemnify  Japan 
to  the  extent  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  hitter  in  punishing  the  abori|^nes. 
.  .       .  '      J  .•  ' 

THE  RylTKYO  OOlCFLIGATION 

.  \  fact  collaterally  established  by  the  Formosan  affair  was  that  the  Ryukyu 
lahads  bekmged  to  Japan,  and,  in  1876,  the  system  of  local  govmment  already 
maugurated  in  Japan  proper  was  extended  to  By^skyO,  the  ruler  of  the  latter 
being  pensioned.  China  now  formulated  a  protest.  She  claimed  that  RyukyQ 
had  always  been  a  tributary  of  her  empire.  But  China's  interpretation  of 
"tribute"  was  essentially  unpractical.  "So  long  as  her  own  advantage  could 
be  promoted,  she  regarded  as  a  token  of  vassalage  the  presents  periodically 
carried  to  her  Court  from  neighbouring  States,  but  so  soon  as  there  arose  any 
question  of  discharEiing  a  suzerain's  duties,  she  classed  these  offerings  as  an 
insignificant  interchange  of  neighbourly  cuurU.sy."  Undoubtedly  Ryukyu, 
from  time  to  time,  had  followed  the  custom  of  despatching  gift-bearing  envoys 
to  Peking,  just  as  Japan  henelf  had  don^.  But  it  was  on  dear  record  that 
RsrHkyfl  had  been  subdued  by  Satsuma  without  any  attempt  whatever  on 
China's  part  to  save  the  islands  from  that  fate;  that  thereafter,  during  two  cen- 
tm^es,  they  had  beeaiaduded  in  the  Satsmna  fief,  and  that  China,  in  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  Formosan  complication,  had  constructively  acknowledged  Japan 's 
title  to  the  group.  Each  empire  asserted  its  chiims  with  equal  assurance,  and 
things  remain (  d  thus  until  1880,  when  General  Grant,  who  visited  Jai)an  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  round  thu  world,  sugge.sted  a  peaceful  compromise.  A  conference 
mot  in  Peking,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  islands  should  be  divided,  Japan  taking 

<the  nnrthem  part  and  China  the  BOUthenL  But  at  the  moment  ^f  signing  the 
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convention,  China  drew  h^ck,  anr)  the  discussioii  ended  in  Japan  retaining  the 
ibiautb,  China  '&  protests  being  pigeuiihoied. 

KOREAN  COMPLICATION 

Suffiaent  referme  hwa  already  been  made  m  these  pages  to  the  aeries  of 
evenlB  that  terminate  in  1875,  wbm  Japan,  by  a  display  of  partly  fictitious 
force,  drew  Korea  out  of  international  isoktion  and  signed  with  the  Peninsular 
Kingdnm  a  tzealy  aekBowledgmg  the  Utjter's  independence. 

WAR  WITH  CHINA 

During  the  centuries  when  China  occupied  the  undisputed  position  of  first 
in  might  and  first  in  civilization  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  her  habit  was  to  use 
as  buffer  states  the  wall  oountries  lying  immediately  beyond  her  borders*  But 
she  always  took  care  to  avoid  any  responsibilities  that  might  grow  out  of  this 
arrangement.  In  a  wopd,  the  tide  of  foreign  sggression  was  to  be  ohecked  by  an 
undentanding  that  these  little  countries  shared  the  inviolability  of  great  Chinai 
but  it  was  understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts 
must  rest  upon  their  ovm  hrads.  Such  a  system,  ha^nng  no  bases  except  senti- 
ment  md  prestige,  soon  proved  futile  in  the  face  of  Occidental  practicahty. 
Burma,  Sinin,  Annam,  and  Tonking,  one  by  one,  ceased  to  be  dependent  on 
China  and  mdejxiudent  towards  ail  other  nations. 

In  Kurea's  ciise,  however,  the  fiction  proved  more  tenacious,  since  the 
peninsula  furnished  easy  access  to  Manchuria,  the  cradle  of  the  Mauchu  dynasty. 
But  while  seekmg  to  maintain  the  old-time  relations  with  Korea,  Chinese 
gtfltesmen.^ng  uniformly  to  tmditionsl  methods.  Th^  rsfrained  from 
dedsring  Korea  a  depaidenor  of  China^  yet  they  sought  to  keep  up  "the  ro< 
mance  of  ultimate  dependenQT  and  intermediate  sovereignty .f  It  was  thus 
tliatiy  fa"l976^  Korea  was  allowed  to  conclude  with  Japan  a  treaty  describing 
the  former  as  "an  mdependent  State  enjoying  the  same  rights  as  Japan,"  nor 
did  the  Pekinp^  Government  make  any  protest  when  the  United  States,  Great 
Britairi,  mid  other  powers  eoneliided  similar  treaties. 

To  exercise  iiid(  pendence  m  practice,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  Korea, 
A  Chinese  reside  nt  was  stationed  in  Seoul,  the  Korean  capital,  an* I  h'  quickly 
became  an  impenuin  in  imperio.  Thenceforth  Japan,  in  all  her  dealmgs  with 
the  Peninsular  Kingdom,  found  the  latter  behaving  as  a  Chinese  dependency, 
obeying  the  Qmiese  residoit  in  eversrthing^  Again  and  again,  Japanese  patienee 
was  trM  by  these  anomalous  eonditkms,  and  althoui^  nothhig  occurred  of 
iuffident  magnitude  to  warrant  official  protest,  the  TdkyO  Government  became 
sensible  of  perj  *  tual  rebuffs  and  humiliating  interferences  at  China's  hands, 
Korea  hersetf  suffered  seriously  from  .this  state  of  national  irresponsibility. 
There  was  no  security  of  life  and  property,  or  any  efFcctive  desire  to  develop 
the  country's  resonrees.  if  the  victims  of  oppression  appealed  to  force,  C^hina 
readily  lent  military  assistance  to  suppress  them,  and  thus  the  royal  family  of 
Korea  learned  to  regard  its  tenure  of  power  as  dependent  on  ability  to  conciliate 
China. 

On  Japan 's  side,  also,  the  Korean  question  caused  much  anxiety.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Toky5  statesmen  to  ignore  the  fact  that  their  country's  safety 
dep^ded  largely  on  preservhig  Korea  from  tiie  grasp  of  a  Western  powor. 
They  saw  phhily  that  saeii  aivndt  aBght  at  any  momsDit  be  eacpeoted  if  Kore^ 
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was  eaS&eed  to  drift  into  a^tateof  aidiiimistirittm  iacodkpelehoei !  'Qnee,  in  1 882, 
and  again,  in  1884,  when  Chineae  aoldiai  ^wn^  employ  toiauppmi  reiofm 
movements  which  would  have  impaired  the  interests  of  the  Korean  monarch, 

the  latter people,  counting  Japan  to  be  the  soiun^  of  progreasive  tendencies 
in  the  Kast,  dostro^'otl  her  legation  in  Seoul,  drivinR  its  inmates  out  of  the  city. 
Japan  was  not  yet  prepared  to  assert  herself  torcibiy  in  rrdrns^  nf  snrh  mitrape«. 
but  in  the  ensuing  negotiations  she  acquired  titles  that  "touched  the  core  of 
China's  alleged  sui^erainty."  Thuii,  m  1882,  Japan  obtained  recopiitioii  of  htf 
riglit  to  protect  her  legation  with  troops;  and,  in  1885,  a  convention,  signed  at 
Tientsin,  pledged  each  of  the  contracting  parties  not  to  send  a  military  force 
to  Korea  without  notif}ring  the  other. .         .  , 

In  spite  of  these  agreements  China's  arbitrary  and  unfriendly  interference 
in  Korean  affairs  continued  to  be  demonstrated  to  Japaa:..  li^oiteJbo  obtain 
redress  proved  futile,  and  even  provoked  threats  of  Chineise  airmed  intervention. 
Finallv.  in  the  spring  of  1894,  an  insurrection  of  some  mfignitude  broke  out  in 
Korea,  and  in  re-spons^e  to  an  appeal  from  thc!  lioyal  laiiuly,  China  sent  twcntv- 
five  hundred  troops,  who  wont  into  camp  at  Asan,  on  the  s^juibwest  con-^t  of  the 
puniuHula.  Notice  was  duly  given  to  the  Tokyo  Goveriunent,  which  now  <  ir  (  i-  i- 
ed  that  Japan's  vital  itttereets  9B  well  as  the  cause  of  civilization  in  tlie  Kum 
required  that  am  end  must  be  pot  to  Koreit^a  dangerduamisnile  said  to  Cfaiiui'a 
arbitrary  interference.  Japan  did  not  claim,  for  henelf  anything  that  abe  was 
not  willing  to  accord  to  China.  But  the  TokyO  statesmen  were  sensible  that  to 
ask  their  conservative  neighbour  to  promote  in  the  Peninsular  Kingdom  a  pro* 
gress'ive  programme  wliieli  she  had  always  steadily  rejected  and  despised  in  h& 
own  f n^e,  must  prove  a  ehimerifal  nttpmnt.  if  ordinnrv  diplouoiatic  methods  alone 
were  used.  Accordingly,  on  reci'ipl  oi  Peking  notice  as  to  the  sending  of  trafjp^- 
to  the  ptnunsula,  Japan  gave  corresponding  notice  on  her  own  part,  and  ihus 
July,  1894,  saw  a  Cliinese  force  encamped  at  Asan  and  a  Japaue^e  for^e  in  the 
vicinity  of  Seoul. 

In  having  recourse  to  military  aidyCbiBtt'il  oonlhial  pitrfNsse'WaB  ta  qodl- the 
Tonghak  insurrection,  and  Japan's  motive  was. >to  obtain  a  poaitioii  such  as 

would  strengthen  her  demand  fiar  drastso  troatment  of  Horn's  inalady.  In 
giving  notice  of  the  despatch  of  troops,  China  described  Korea  as  her  "tribut^anf 
State,"  thus  emphasizing^  contention  which  at  once  created  an  itnpossible  situa- 
tion. D\n  ing  nearly  twenty  years  Japan  had  treated  Korea  as  her  own  equal,  in 
ncrordance  with  the  terms  of  tlie  treaty  of  1876,  and  she  could  not  now  agree  that 
the  PeniiLsular  Kingdom  siiould  be  ofiioially  classed  as  a  tributary  of  C  hma. 
Her  protests,  however,  were  contemptuously  ignored,  and  Chinese  $tate«nen 
continued  to  apply  the  offensive  appelistite  to  Koraaj.  while  «t-the  aaate  tune 
they  assorted  the  right  of  limiting  tiie  nlabbev  fif  tnxqMr  sent  by- Japan  to  the 
peninsula  as  well  as  the  manner  of  their. emplo^menit.  .  • : 

8till  desirous  of  premrving  the  peace,  Japan ttropoeed  a uaion. between  heiitelf 
and  China  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  in  Koreji  and  amending  that  coun- 
try''s  administration.  China  refused.  ''iSh(^  even  evpres^sed  supercilious  sur- 
prise that  Jai)an,  while  ass^'rting  Korea's  independence,  sliould  suggest  the  id»>a 
of  peremptorily  reforming  its  administration.  The  Tokyo  Cabinet  now  an- 
nounced that  the  Japani^e  troops  should  not  be  withdrawn  without  "some  mider- 
standing  that  would  guarantee  the  future  peaoe^  order,  and  good  govemme&t  of 
Korea,"  and  as  China  still  refused  to  come  to  euch  an  miderttanding»  JaiMua 
undertook  the  work  single-Jiaiided* 
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had  died  of  iiumitibii  before  they  landed.  The  troops,  therefore,  had  been 
withdrawn.  But  China  kept  them  in  Korea,  her  avowed  reason  being  the 
presence  of  tbis  Japmefle  mifitaiy  'foro*  near  Seoul.  In  these  arcumstancear, 
Pddng  was  notiSed  that  a  deeilateh  of  re-eaforcemsntB  on  Chiaa's  aiddmiist  be 
eonstrued  as  an  act  of  hostiUtyt'  NolwiibsiaiidlniS  this  notiee,  China  not  ot&y  . 
sent  a  further  body  of  troops  by  sea  to  eneamp  at  Asan,  but  also  despatched  an 
army  overland  across  the  Yalu.  These  proceedings  precipitated  hostilitifs. 
Three  Chincsp  warships,  convoying  a  trarii^port.  with  twelve  hundred  soldiers  on 
board,  met  and  opi-ned  fire  on  two  Japanese  cruisers.  The  result  was  signah 
One  of  the  Chinese  warships  wa«  captured;  another  was  so  riddled  wnth  shot 
that  she  had  to  be  beached  and  abandoned;  the  third  escaped  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  and  the  transport,  refusing  to  surrender,  wa*.  sent  to  the  bottom. 
These  things  happened  on  the  26th  of  July,  1894,  and  war  was  declared  by  each 
empire  six  days  Bubeequently.  ' 

The  Japanese  took  tha  initiative.  They  ileqmtobed  from  Seoul  A  oatma 
of  troops  and  touted  the  Caunjess  entraoiabed  at  Asan,  many  of  wiiom  fltd 
Hortfawsrd  to  Pyong-yaagi  a  town  on  the  Tado^g  Hiver,  memoraUe  as  tfae 
seene  of  a  battle  between  a  Chinese  and  a  Japsnese  araiy  in  1592.  Pyoog-yang 
offered  great  facilities  for  defence.  The  Chinese  massed  there  a  force  of  seven- 
teen thon«and  men,  nnd  mride  prrpn rations  for  a  decisive  contest,  building  para- 
pets, mounting  guns,  and  strengthening  the  position  by  every  device  of  modem 
warfare.  Their  infantry  had  the  advantage  of  being  aimed  with  repeating 
rifles,  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground  offered  little  cover  for  an  attacking 
army.  Against  this  stroug  position  the  Japanese  moved  in  two  colummi;  one 
marching  northward  from  ^ul,  the  other  striking  westward  from  Yuensan. 
Forty  days  elapsed  before  the  Japanese  forces  came  into  aetioa,  and  one  day's 
fighting  sufficed  to  carry  all  the  Chinese  poeitioiiBi  the  attadkiag  aimiea  bayhib 
oikly  seven  hmidred  casualties  and  tlie  defenders,  six  thousand. 

The  neict  dtty»  September  17th,  J^kpan  achieved  an  equally  conspicuous 
success  at  sea.  Fourteen  Chinese  warships  and  six  torpetlo-1  >oat8,  steering  home- 
M-nrd  nftcr  convoying  a  fleet  of  transports  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  Kiver,  fell 
in  with  elovon  Japanese  war-veysels  cniisinf?  in  the  Yellow  JSca.  The  Chinese 
squadron  was  not  seeking  an  encoimtt  r,  I'hcir  commanding  officer  did  not 
appear  to  appreciate  the  value  of  st';i-{>ovver.  His  fleet  included  two  armoured 
battle-ships  of  over  seven  thousand  tons'  displacement,  whereas  the  Japanene 
had  nothing  stronger  than  belted  cruisers  of  four  thousand.  Therefore  a  little 
enterprise  on  Ghlna'spacl  m^htbaveaevend  Japan 'smasitime  oanmnmidstians 
and  compelled  her  to  evacuate  Korea.  The  Cbinese,  faowisaer^  used  thair  war* 
vessels  as  convoys  only,  keeping  them  carefuUy  in  port  when  no  such  duty  was 
to  be  performed.  It  is  evident  that,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  they  would  have 
avoided  the  battle  of  the  Yalu,  though  when  compelled  to  fight  they  fought 
stoutly.  After  a  sharp  engagement,  four  of  their  vessels  were  sunk,  and  the 
remainder  steamed  into  Weihaiwei,  their  retreat  beinpi:  roverefl  by  torpedo-bonts. 

By  this  victory  the  maritime  route  to  China  lay  oi  m  n  to  Japan.  She  could 
now  attack  Talien,  Port  Arthur,  and  Weihaiwei,  naval  stations  on  the  Liaotung 
and  Shantung  peninsulas,  where  strong  permanent  fortifications  had  been  built 
under  the  direction  of  European  experts.  These  forts  fell  one  by  one  before  the 
assaults  of  the  Japanese  troops  as  eaidly  as  tbtf  essila  of  Pyong-yang  had  fallen. 
Only  by  the  remains  of  the  Chinese  fleet  at'WeifaSBwel  was  aatubbom  resistanoe 
teade,  nnd^  tliie  eommand  of  Admiral  Ting.  But^  after  the  entne  squadron 
of  toipedo  craft  had  been  captured,  and  after  thm  of  the  laigest  Chinese  ships^^ 
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had  been  8^  to  the  bottom  by  Japanese  torpedoes,  and  one  bad  imb  the  same 
{ate  by  gMnfii^*  the  remainder  Burrendered,  and  their  gallant  commander,  Admi- 
lal  Ting,  rejecting  all  overtures  from  the  Japanese,  oommitted  suicide. 

The  fall  of  Weihai  wei  ended  the  war.  It  bad  lasted  seven  and  a  half 
and  during  that  time  the  Japanese  had  operated  with  five  columns  a^greigating 
120,000  men.  "One  of  these  cohimns  marched  northward  from  Seoul,  won  the 
battle  of  P^'ong-yang,  advanco<l  to  the  Yaiu,  forcpd  its  w:iy  into  Manchuria,  and 
moved  towards  Mukden  by  l  eiig-hwang,  fighting  several  minor  engagements, 
and  conducting  the  greater  part  of  its  operations  amid  deep  snow  in  midwinter. 
The  second  eoiujnn  diverged  westward  from  the  Yalu,  and,  marching  through 
southern  Manchuria,  reached  Haicheng,  whence  it  advanced  to  the  capture  of 
Niuchwang.  The  third  landed  on  the  liaotung  peninsula,  and,  turning  south- 
ward, carried  Talien  and  Fort  Arthur  by  assault.  The  fourth  moved  up  the 
Liaotung  peninsula,  and,  having  seized  Kaiping,  advanced  against  Niuchwang, 
where  it  joined  hands  with  the  second  column.  The  fifth  crossed  from  Port 
Arthttf  to  Weihaiwei,  which  it  captured.'^  In  all  these  operations  the  Japanese 
casualties  totalled  1005  killed  and  4922  wounded;  the  deaths  from  disease 
aggregated  ir),8Gr>,  and  the  monetary  expenditure  amounted  to  twenty  millions 
stt^rling,  about  $100,000,000.  It  had  been  almost  univer-ally  believed  that, 
although  Japan  might  have  some  success  at  tlie  outset,  she  would  uilimately  be 
shattered  by  impact  with  tlie  enormous  mLma  and  the  overwhelming  resources  of 
Clmm.   Is  ever  was  forecast  more  signally  contradicted  by  events. 

CONCLUSION  OF  PEACE 

Li  Hung-chang,  viceroy  of  PehehiU,  whose  troops  had  been  chiefly  '^^gftgpj 
during  the  war,  and  who  had  been  mainly  responsible  lor  the  diplomacy  that 
had  led  up  to  it,  was  sent  by  China,  as  plenipotentiary  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 
The  conference  took  place  at  Shimonoseki,  Japan  being  represented  by  Marquis 
(afterwnrfis  Punt  1 1  Tto,  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1895,  the  treaty  was  signed. 
It  recogruzed  t  he  nuiependence  of  Korea;  ceded  to  Japan  the  littoral  of  Manchu- 
ria lying  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aiiping  to  the  estuary 
of  the  i  jao,  together  with  the  islands  of  Formosa  aiid  the  Tescadores;  pledged 
China  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  two  hundred  million  laels;  provided  ior  the  occupa- 
tion of  We&aiwei  by  Japan  pending  payinen;t  d  that  aum;  seoured  the  opening 
of  four  new  places  to  foreign  trade  and  the  right  of  for^gneis  ito  engage  ifi  manu- 
facturing enterprises  in  China,  and  provided  for  a  treaty  of  4ionunerce  and  amity 
between  the  two  enqpires,  based  on  the  lines  of  China's  treaty  with  Oooidental 
powers. ' 

FOREION  IMTERFBRENCJB 

Scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  upon  this  agreement  when  Russia,  Germany,  and 
France  presented  a  joint  note  to  the  Tokyo  Government,  urging  that  the  perm;i- 
nent  occupation  of  the  Manchurian  httoral  by  Japan  would  endanger  peace. 
Japan  had  no  choice  but  to  bow  to  this  mandate.  The  Chinese  c^paign  had 
eodbausted  her  treasuiy  as  as  her  supphea  of  war  material,  and  it  would 
have  been  hopeless  to  oppose  a  eoajiition  of  three  (P^t  Eur<4)eaa  powere.  She 
showed  no  sign  of  hesitaticm.  On  the  very  day  of  the  ratted  treaty 's  publics- 
lion,  the  Eknperor  of  Japan  issued  a  rescript,  in  which,  after  avowing  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  he  "  yielded  to  the  dictates  ol  magpanimity,  and  accepted 
the  advice  of  the  three  powers*"        .  ^  , 
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But  altlioagli  the  Tokyd  Govenuneiit  sougbl  tosoftea  tlie  atttatibii  by  the 
grace  of  speedy  aoquiescenoe,  the  effect  produced  upon  the  nation  was  profound. 
There  was  no  difRculty  in  appreciating  the  mcrtives  of  Russia  and  France.  It 
was  natural  that  the  former  should  object  to  the  propinquity  of  a  warlike  people 
like  the  Japanese,  and  it  was  natural  that  France  should  remain  tnie  to  her  ally. 
But  Germany's  case  defied  interpretation.  8he  hnd  no  interest  in  the  owner- 
ship of  Manchuria,  and  she  professed  herself  a  warm  friend  of  Japan.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  that  she  had  joined  in  snatching  from  the  lips  of  the  Japanese  the 
fruits  of  their  victory  simply  for  the  sake  of  establishing  some  shadowy  title 
to  Russia's  good-will. 


In  the  second  half  of  the  year  1900  an  anti-foreign  outbreak,  known  as  the 

"Boxer  Rebellion,"  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Shantunp;,  and,  spreadii^ 
theneo  to  Pehchili,  prodtirrd  a  situation  of  imminent  peril  for  the  foreign  eom- 
mumticH  of  Peking  and  Tientsin.  No  Western  power  could  intervene  with 
sufficient  promptness.  Japan  alone  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  conmiotioii. 
But  Japan  held  back.  She  had  fully  fathomed  the  distrust  with  which  the 
growth  of  her  military  strength  had  inspired  some  Buropeioi  nations,  and  she 
appreciated  the  wisdom  of  not  seeming  to  gra^  at  on  opportunity  for  anned 
display.  In  fact,  she  awaited  a  dear  mandate  from  Europe  and  America,  ande- 
an reoeiving  it,  she  rapidly  sent  a  division  (90,000  men)  to  Pehchili.  Tientsin 
was  relieved  first,  and  then  a  column  of  troops  provided  by  several  powers,  the 
Japanese  in  the  van,  marrhed  to  the  succour  of  Peking.  In  this  campaign  the 
Japanese  greatly  enhanced  their  belligerent  reputation  as  they  fought  under  the 
eyes  of  competent  military  critics.  Moreover,  after  the  relief  of  the  legations 
in  Peking,  they  withdrew  one-liuii  of  their  forces,  and  they  subsequently  co- 
operated heartily  wHh  Westerai  powers  in  negotiating  peace  terms,  ihvk  disarm- 
ing the  susfncions  With  which  they  had  been  regatded  at  first. 


From  the  time  (1895)  when  the  three-power  mandate  dictated  to  Japan  a 
cardinal  alteration  of  the  Shimonoaeki  treaty,  Japanese  statesmen  concluded 
t  hat  t  heir  count  ry  must  one  day  cross  swords  witli  Russia.  Not  a  few  Occidental 
pubhcists  shared  that  view,  but  the  great  majority,  arguing  that  the  little 
Island  Empire  of  the  Far  East  would  never  risk  annihilation  by  such  an  encoun- 
ter, believed  that  forbearance  stiffieient  to  avert  eerious  trouble  would  alway»  be 
forthcoming  on  Japan 's  side.  Yet  neither  geographical  nor  historical  conditions 
warranted  that  confidence.  The  Sea  of  Japan,  which,  on  the  east,  washes  the 
shores  of  the  Japanese  islands  and  on  the  west  thase  of  Ru.^sia  and  Korea,  has 
virtually  only  two  routej;  eommimicating  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  is  in  the 
north,  namely,  the  Tsugaru  Strait ;  the  other  is  in  the  south  namely,  the  channo! 
between  the  Korean  peninsula  and  the  Japanese  island  of  Kyushu.  Tsugaru 
Strait  is  practically  under  Japan's  complete  control;  she  can  close  it  at  any 
moment  with  mines.  But  the  channel  between  the  Korean  peninsula  and 
KyushQ  has  a  width  of  102  miles,  and  would  therefore  be  a  fine  open  seaway 
were  it  free  from  idands.  Midway  in  tl^  idiiamd,  however,  lie  the  twhi  islands 
of  Tirashima,  and  t&e  space  thikt  'S^ftarates  them  from  Japan  is  narrd^ed  \sf 
another  island,  Ikr.  Tsushinia  and  Iki  have  belonged  to  Japan  from  time  im^ 
nimorial,  and  thus  the  avenues  from  the  Faeific  Ooean  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  are 
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controlled  by  the  Japanefle  empiife.  In  other  words,  access  to  the  Pacific  from 
Korea's  eastern  and  southern  coaats,  and  access  to  the  Pacific  from  Rusaia's 

Maritime  Province  depend  upon  Japan's  good-will. 

Tliese  geographical  conditions  had  no  gr«'at  concern  for  Korea  in  formf^r 
days.  But  with  Russia  the  case  wa.s  dilTcrciit.  Vladivostok,  the  prmcipal 
port  in  the  Far  East,  lay  at  the  soutiiern  extremity  of  the  Maritime  Province. 
Freedom  of  passage  by  the  Tsushima  Strait  was  therefore  a  matter  of  vital 
importancoy  and  to  secure  it  one  of  two  thingi  was  essential,  namely,  that  she 
herself  should  powsss  a  fortified  port  on  the  Koresnside,  or  that  Japan  should 
be  restrained  from  acquiring  such  a  port.  Here,  then,  was  a  strong  inducement 
for  Russian  aggression  in  Korea.  When  the  eastward  movement  of  the  great 
northern  power  brought  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  the  acquisition  of  Nikol- 
ai evsk  for  a  naval  basis  was  the  immediate  reward.  But  Nikolaievsk,  Ipng  in 
an  inhospitable  reerion,  far  away  from  all  the  main  routes  of  the  world '.s  rom- 
merce,  offered  itseit  only  as  a  Htepping-stone  to  further  acquisitioDS. .  To  push 
southward  from  this  new  port  became  an  immediate  object. 

There  lay  an  obstacle  in  the  way.  The  long  strip  of  seacoast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur  to  the  Korean  frontier^  an  am  then  called  tha  Usori  region  be- 
cause that  river  forms  part  of  its  western  boundary  —  belonged  to  China,  and 
she,  having  conceded  muah  to  Russia  in  the  way  of  the  Amur,  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  make  furtber  concessions  in  the  matter  of  the  Usuri,  She  was  perauaded 
to  agree,  however,  that  the  region  .slioiild  he  regarded  as  common  property, 
pending  a  convenient  opportunity  for  char  delimitation.  That  opportunity 
soon  came.  Seizing  the  moment  (18()()}  wlien  China  had  been  beaten  to  her 
knees  by  England  and  France,  Rusj^ia  secured  the  fiuul  cesssion  of  the  Usuri 
region,  which  then  became  the  Maritime  Province  of  Siberia.  Then  Russia 
shifted  hwnavid  baas  in  tha  Pacific  toapomt  tendcgrees  south  fro^  Nikolaievdc, 
namely,  Vladivostok.  Immediataly  after  this  transfer  an  attempt  wa^  made  to 
obtain  possession  of  Tsushima*  >  A  Euaaisn  man-of-war  proceeded  thither,  and 
quietly  began  to  establish  a  settlement  which  would  soon  have  constituted  a 
title  of  ownership  had  not  Great  Britain  interfered.  The  same  instinct  that  led 
Russia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  to  Vladivostok  prompted  the  acquisition,  of 
$aghalien  also,  which,  as  already  related,  was  accomphshed  in  1875. 

But  all  this  effort  did  not  procure  for  Russia  an  unobstructed  avenue  from 
V  iadivubtok  to  the  Pacific  or  an  ice-free  port  in  the  Fai*  East.  In  Korea  seemed 
to  Ue  a  facile ^hope  of  savmg. the. maritime. resulta  of  Russia's  grefit  traoB- Asian 
march  -  from  Lake  Baikal  to  the  Maritime  province  and  to  SaBhalien.  Korea 
8eem^d  to  offer  every  £iciUty.  for  such  an  ^terprise.  Her  people  were  unpro- 
gremive;  her  resources  undeveloped;  her  self-defensive  capacitiea  insignificant; 
her  government  corrupt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
Japan  and  China  would  acquiesce  in  any  aggressions  against  tlieir  neighbour, 
Korea,  and  it  became  necessary  that  Russia  should  seek  sornr  other  line  of 
communication  supplementing  the  Amur  waterway  and  the  lung  ocean  route. 
Therefore  she  set  about  the  construction  of  a  railway  acro-sii  Asia.  TliLs  railway 
had  to  be  carried  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Amur  where  engineering  and 
eowomic  diffieultjes  abound.  Moreover>  tfaya  river  makes  a  huge  senucircular 
aweep  northwa^di  and  a  laEway  loiUowiag  its  northern  bank  to  Vladivostok  must 
make  the  same  detour.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  road  could  be  earned  south  of 
l^e  river  aloBg;the  diameter  of  the  8enicircie»it  would  be  a  straight,  and  therefore  ' 
a  shorter,  line,  technically  easier  and  economically  better.  To  follow  this 
dimei^i  however,  wouMi  involve  passiag  tbrouigh  Chinese  ^iritoiy,  naoo^ely. 
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Manchuria,  and  an  excuse  for  soliciting  China '5?  pennission  was  not  in  sight. 

In  1894,  however,  war  broke  out  between  Japan  and  China,  and  in  its  sequel 
Japan  passed  into  pofiseesion  of  the  Boutbem  littoral  of  Manchuria,  which  meant 
that  Ruaia  eonld  never  get  neanr  to  the  Padfio  than  Vladivoetok,  unleas  she 
a«Ql>t  Japaa  horn  ber  path.  It  is  here,  doubtlessi  that- we  must  find  Russia's 
tnie  motive  in  indudng  Germany  and  France  to  unite  with  her  for  the  purpose 
of  ousting  Japan  from  Manchuria.  The  ''notice  to  quit"  gave  for  reasons  that 
the  tenure  of  the  Manchurian  littoral  by  Japan  would  menace  the  security 
of  the  (liinosf  capitjil,  would  render  the  indejicndence  of  Korea  illusorj',  and 
w^ould  roihst  iLute  an  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the  Orient  .  Only  one  saving  clause 
offered  for  Japan — to  ot)tam  from  China  a  guarantee  that  no  portion  of  Manchu- 
ria should  thoreafter  be  leased  or  ceded  to  a  foreign  State.  But  France  warned 
the  TOcy<k  Qovemmepi  that  ta  press  for  such  a  guarantee  would  offend  Rusuai 
and  Russia  deebred  that^  lor  her  part,  she  entertained  no  design  of  trespassing 
in  Manchuria.  ThttSy  Japan  had  no  choice  but  to  surrender  quietly  the  main 
fruits  of  her  viotoiy.  .'8fae  did  so,  and  proceeded  to  double  her  anny  and  treble 
herliaTyt' 

KUaBiA'S  AND  GERSCANY'9  REWARDS 

.J  A3  a  recouj^erise  for  the  assistance  nominally  rendered  to  China  in  the  above 
matti^  iRu^^ia  obtained  permission  in  Peking  to  divert  her  trans-Asian  railway 
ircna  ^  hagfi  I^end  o|.lh0  AiiMir.  to  the  straight  line  through  Manchuria.  Neither 
(Glennany  nor  France  received  any  immediate  compensation.  But  three  years 
later,  by  wa3^'Of  indeqUuty  ibf  the  murder  of*  two  missionaries  by  a  Chinese 
mob,  Germany  seized  a  portion  of  theprovinoe  of  Shantung,  and  forthwith  Russia 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  from  which  she  had  driven  Japan 
in  1895.  This  act  she  follo\v<'d  by  extorting  from  Cliina  permission  to  construct 
a  branch  oi  the  trans- Asian  railway  from  north  to  south,  that  is  to  say  from 
Harbin  through  Mukden  to  T.-dien  and  Port  Arthur,  llusisia 's  maritime  aspira- 
tions bad  now  aeaumed  a  radically  altered  phase.  Hitherto  her  programme  had 
hem  to  puah  southward  from  Yladivostok  akmg  the  coast  of  Korea,  butsbe  bad 
upw  auRldenly  leaped  Korea  and  found  access  to  the  Pacific  by  the  Liaotung 
peninsula;  Nothing  was  waikting  to  establish  her  as  practical  mistress  of  Man- 
churia except  a  plausible  excuse  for  garrisoning  the  place.  Such  an  excuse  wfis 
furnished  by  the  Boxer  rising,  in  1900.  The  conclusion  of  that  complication 
found  her  in  jiractical  occupation  of  the  whole  rej^ion  But  here  her  diplomacy 
feUtsomewhat  from  its  usually  high  standard.  Imagming  that  the  Chinese 
could  be  persuadefl,  or  intimidat(?d,  to  any  concession,  she  proposed  a  convention 
Virtually  recognizing  her  title  to  Manchuria.   .  • 

'  ,  ,  *:'..'       JAPAN'S  ATTITUPE 

Japan  watched  all  these  things  with  profound  anxiety.  If  tliere  were  any 
IS9a|ity  in  tlie  dangers  which  Rusna,  Qennany,  and  France  had  declared  to  be 

incidentai  to  Japanese  occupation  of  a  part  of  Manchuria,  the  same  dangers 
nvust  be  doubly  incidental  to  Russian  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Manchuria. 
There  were  other  considerations,  also.  The  reasons  already  adduced  show  that 
the  iu,dei)eutitince  of  Korea  was  an  object  of  supreme  solicitude  to  Japan.  It  was 
to  e^ta\)liah;  that  independence  tiiat  site  fought  with  China,  in  1894,  and  the  same 
ivwtlvelsd  her  after  the  war  to  anacK  theManchurian  littoral  adjacrat  to  Korea's 
norths. ifraatier.  If  .Russia  oame  Into  poosessimi  of  all  ManehuriaD|^g^{;>(^Q^g[^ 
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sequent  absorptiou  of  Korea  would  be  almost  inevitable.  Manchuria  is  larger 
than  Fnuuse  vod  the  Uoited  Kingdom  put  iogetiur.  Tlie  additioii  of  siuA  an 
immffluw  area  to  Euasia'B  Eaat  Asiatie  domiaioiiB,  togetbor  ivith  its  littoral  on 
the  Gulf  of  Pehehili  and  the  Yellow  8ea»  would  necesmtato  *  eompoodiDg 
expansion  of  her  naval  force  in  the  Far  East.  With  the  exeeptum  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Talien,  howeveft  the  Mancburian  coast  does  Bot  offer  any  convenient 
naval  base.  It  is  only  in  the  harbours  of  southern  Korea  that  such  bases  can 
be  found.  Tn  short,  without  Koren,  Russin  Fnst  Asian  extension  would  have 
been  ef'onoiiiu  ally  incomplete  and  strategically  defective. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  apart  from  history  and  national  sentiment,  Japan  should 
object  to  Russia  in  Korea,  the  answer  is,  first,  beraiise  there  would  thus  he  plants 
ed  almost  within  cannon-shot  of  her  shores  a  power  of  enormous  strength  and 
traditional  ambitifm;  secondly,  because  whatever  voiee  in  Manehuria's  d^tiny 
Russia  derived  from  her  tailway^  the  same  voice  in  Korea 'a  destiny  was 
hy  Japa&»  aa  the  eole  owner  t>f  the  railways  !b  the  Korean  peninsula;  thirdbr, 
that  whereas  Russia  had  att altogether  insignififlant  share  in  theforel^i  eommerce 
Hi  Korea  and  scarcely  ten  bona  fide  settlers,  Japan  did  the  greater  part  of  the 
oversea  trade  and  had  tens  of  thousands  of  settlers;  foiurthly,  that  if  Russia's 
dominions  stretf-brd  uninterruptedly  from  the  Bea  of  Okhotsk  to  the  Gulf  of 
Peiiehili,  her  ultimate  absorption  of  northern  China  would  be  inrvitable,  imd 
fifthly,  that  such  domination  and  such  absorption  would  involve  the  practical 
closure  of  all  that  immense  region  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  every  Western 
nation  except  Russia.  »  *■  '  - 

This  last  proposition  did  not  rest  solely  on  th^  fact  that  in  opporittg  artificial 
barriers  to  fiee  eompetition  lies  Russia's  sole  hope  of  ul^hsiiig,  to  ier  own  benefit, 
any  oommercial  opportunities  brought  within  her  reach.  It  rested,  also,  on  the 
fact  that  Russia  had  objected  to  foreign  settleknent  at  the  Manchurian  marts 
recently  opened,  by  Japan's  treaty  with  China,  to  Ameriean  and  Japanese 
subjects.  Without  settlements,  trade  at  those  maiis  wouhl  be  impossible,  and 
thus  Russia  had  constructively  announced  that  there  should  be  no  trade  but  the 
Russian,  if  she  could  preveTit  it.  Against  such  dangers  Japan  would  hnve  been 
justified  in  adopting  any  measure  of  self-protection.  She  had  foreseen  them  for 
six  years  and  liad  been  strenp:theninR  herself  to  avert  them.  But  she  wanted 
peace.  She  wanted  to  develop  her  niaterial  resources  and  to  accumulate  some 
measure  of  wealth  without  which  she  must  remain  insignificant  amon^  the 
aaticns. 

Two  paoifio  programmes  offered  and  ehe'adopted  them  both.  Ruftida,  instead 
of  tnvting  time  to  consolidate  her  tenure  of  Manchuria,  had  made  the  mistake 
of  pragmatically  importuning  China  for  a'conventional  title.  If,  then,  Peking 
could  be  strengthened  to  resist  this  demand,  some  arrangement  of  a  distinctly 

terminable  nature  might  be  made.  The  United  States,  Cireat  Britain,  and  Japan, 
joininp:  hnnds  for  that  purpose,  did  siifrped  in  so  f;ir  stifTening  (^hina's  backbone 
that  her  show  of  resolution  finally  induc  ed  Russia  to  sign  a  treaty  pledging  herself 
to  T^ithdraw  her  troopw  from  Manchuria  in  three  installments,  each  step  of  evacu- 
uUuii  to  be  accomplished  by  a  fixed  date.  That  was  one  of  the  pacific  pro- 
grammes. The  other  suggested  itself  in  connexion  with  the  new  commercial 
trdatiss  which  China  had  agreed  to  negotiate' in  the  sequel  of  the  Boxer  troubles. 
These  doeuments  eontaiiied  clauses  providing  for  the  opening  of  three  places  in 
Manchurfift  to  foreign  trade.  It  seemed  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  powers, 
having'seeured  commercial  access  to  BCanchuria  by  covenant  with  its  sovereign, 

would  not  allow  Russia  to  restrict  arbitrarily  their  privileges.  Both  of  these 
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hopes  i»en  diasppcmled.  Whttthetmie'eaiiieforevMiiaAm 

as  though  no  proouae  hid  been  giveo.    She  ]»ropoBed  new  eooditioiu  whiob 

woukL  lum  streiigtiieiMd 

NEGOliATION  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  JAPAN 

Chma  being  powerl&ss  to  offer  any  practical  protest,  and  Japan's  interest 
ranking  next  in  order  of  importance,  the  Tokyo  Government  approachf^d  Russia 
direct.  They  did  not  ask  for  anything  that  could  hurt  her  pride  or  impair  her 
position.  Appreciating  fully  the  ^onomical  status  she  had  acquired  in  Man- 
churia by  large  outlays  of  capital,  they  offered  to  rccoj^nize  that  status,  provided 
that  iiussia  would  extend  similar  recognition  to  Japan  s  status  in  Korea;  would 
promise,  in  common  with  Japan,  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  the  territorial 
hitegrity  of  Chma  and  Koiea»  and  would  bo  a  party  to  a  mutual  engagement 
that  all  nationa  should  have  equal  commercial  and  mdustrial  opportunities  m 
Manchuria  and  in  the  Korean  peninsula.  In  a  word,  they  mvited  Russia  to 
subscribe  the  polioy  originally  enunciated  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  piriigy  of  the  open  door  and  of  the  bitegFity  of  the  Chinese  and 
Korean  empires. 

Thus  commenced  negotiations  which  lasted  five  and  a  half  months.  Japan 
gjadually  reduced  her  demands  to  a  minimum.  Russia  never  made  any  appre- 
ciable reduction  of  hers.  She  refused  to  listen  to  Japan  for  onf  mntnent  about 
Manchuria.  Eight  years  previously,  Japan  had  been  in  milUary  possession  of 
the  littoral  of  Manchuria  when  Russia,  with  the  assistance  of  Germany  and 
France,  had  expelled  her  for  reasons  which  concerned  Japan  much  mure  than 
they  concerned  any  of  these  three  powers.  Now,  Russia  had  the  assurance  to 
deciare  thatnoneof  these  tha^gs  concerned  Japan  at  all.  The  utmost  she  would 
adniii«waa  Japan's  partial  right  to  be  heard  about  Korea.  At  the  same  time, 
she  herself  oommenciMi  a  ioisa  of  aggressionain  northern  Korea.  That  was  not 
all. '  While  she  stndiously  deferred  her  answm  to  Japan's  proposak,  and  while 
she  protracted  the  negotiations  to  an  extent  I^Uy  contemptuous,  she  hastened 
to  anke  substantial  additions  to  her  fleet  and  her  army  in  far-eastern  Asia.  It 
was  impossible  to  mistako  her  purpose.  She  intended  to  yield  nothing,  but  to 
prepare  such  a  parade  of  force  that  her  obduracy  would  command  submission. 
The  only  alternatives  for  Japan  were  war  or  permanent  effacement  in  Asia. 
She  chose  war. 

BZTRATBRRltORIAL  JURISDICTION 

Before  passing  to  the  story  of  this  war,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  two  incidents 
of  Japan's  lofeign  vektioos,  both  of  which  preoeded  her  struggle  with  Buasia. 
Hie  first  wai  the  rcatoratioft  of  her  judicial  autonomy.  It  has  always  been 
regarded  asfstiomatae  that  the  sahjects  or  oitisens  of  Western  countries,  when 
they  travri  or  reside  in  Oriental  tcnitories,  should  be  exempted  from  the  penal- 
ties and  processes  of  the  tatter's  criminal  laws.  In  other  wo«ds,  there  breserved 
to  a  Chfistlan  the  privilege,  when  within  the  tenitories  at  a  pagan  State,  of  bemg 
tried  for  penal  offences  by  Christian  judges.  In  civil  cases  the  jurisdiction  is 
divided,  the  question  at  issue  being  adjudicated  by  a  tribunfil  of  the  defendant's 
nationality;  but  in  criminal  cases  jurisdiction  is  wholly  reserved.  Therefore 
powers  making  treaties  with  Oriental  nations  establish  within  the  latter 's  borders 
consular  courts  which  exercise  what  is  called  "extraterritorial  jurisdiction.** 

Ihm  system  was,  oi  course,  pursued  m  Japan's  case.   It  involved  the  oon^o- 
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ment  of  the  foreign  residents  to  settlements  grouped  around  the  sites  of  their 
consular  courts;  for  it  would  plainly  have  been  imprudent  that  such  residents 
should  have  free  access  to  provincial  districts  remote  from  the  only  tribunals 

competent  to  control  them. 

This  provision,  though  in- 
serted without  diflficulty  in  the 
early  treaties  with  Japan,  pro- 
voked much  indignation 
amongthe  conservative  states- 
tmen  in  Kyoto.  Accordingly, 
no  sooner  had  the  Meiji  Res- 
toration been  effected  than  an 
embassy  was  despatched  to 
the  Occident  to  negotiate  for 
a  revision  of  the  treaties  so  as 
to  remove  the  clause  about 
consular  jurisdiction,  and  to 
restore  the  customs  tarifif  to 
the  figure  at  which  it  had  stood 
prior  to  Sir  Harry  Parkes' 
naval  demonstration  at  Hyogo. 
The  Japanese  Government  was 
entitled  to  raise  this  question 
in  1871,  for  the  treaties  were 
textually  subject  to  revision  in 
that  year.  No  time  was  lost 
in  despatching  the  embassy. 
But  its  failure  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  conditions 
originally  necessitating  extra- 
Danjobo,  a  Famous  actob.  as  Bbkmi  in  KAjfjiNcnd  u  rukr)  territorial  jurisdiction  had  not, 

■  '  :  ,  :     by  1871,  undergone  any  change 

justifying  its  abolition.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
consular  courts  themselves  invited  criticism.  Some  of  the  great  Western 
powers  had  organized  competent  tribunals  with  expert  judicial  officials,  but 
others,  whose  trade  with  Japan  was  comparatively  insignificant,  were  content 
to  entrust  consular  duties  to  merchants,  who  not  only  lacked  legal  training  but 
were  also  themselves  engaged  in  the  commercial  transactions  upon  which  they 
might,  at  any  moment,  be  required  to  adjudicate  magisterially. 

It  cannot  be  contended  that  this  obviously  imperfect  system  was  disfigured 
by  many  abuses.  On  the  whole,  it  worked  passably  well,  and  if  its  organic 
faults  helped  to  discredit  it,  there  is  no  denying  that  it  saved  the  Japanese  from 
complications  which  would  inevitably  have  arisen  had  they  been  entrusted  with 
jurisdiction  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  exercise  satisfactorily.  Moreover, 
the  sj'stem  had  vicarious  usefulness;  for  the  ardent  desire  of  Japanese  patriots 
to  recover  the  judicial  autonomy,  which  is  a  fundamental  attribute  of  every 
sovereign  State,  impelled  them  to  recast  their  laws  and  reorganize  their  law 
courts  with  a  degree  of  diligence  which  would  otherwise  have  probably  been  less 
conspicuous.  Twelve  years  of  this  work,  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  thoroughly 
competent  foreign  jurists,  placed  Japan  in  possession  of  codes  of  criminal  and 
civil  law  in  which  the  best  features  of  European  jurisprudence  were. applied  to 
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the  conditions  and  usages  of  Japan.  Then,  in  1883,  Japan  renewed  her  proposal 
for  the  aboUtion  of  consular  jurisdiction,  and  by  way  of  compensation  she 
promlaed  to  tbrow  the  country  completely  open  and  to  lemove  all  reBtrietions 
hithierto  impoeed  on  foroigii  tradOp  travel,  and  Teddenee  within  her  realm. 

But  this  was  a  probtem  against  tvliose  liberal  solution  the  international 
prejudice  of  the  West  was  strongly  enlisted.  No  Oriental  State  had  ever  pre- 
viously sought  such  recognition,  and  the  Occident,  without  exception,  was 
extremely  reluctant  to  entrust  the  lives  and  properties  of  its  subjects  and' 
oitizons  to  the  kfophig  of  a  "pagan"  people.  Not  unnaturally  the  foreigners 
n  si(!(  nt  in  Japan,  who  would  vo  Vjeen  directly  afTected  by  the  change,  protest- 
e<l  ;itrain«t  it  with  great  velicmence.  Many  of  them,  though  not  averse  to 
trusting  Japan,  saw  that  her  reforms  had  been  consummated  with  celerity 
amounting  to  haste,  and  a  great  majority  fought  simply  for  consular  jurisdiction 
as  a  privilege  of  inestimable  value,  not  to  be  surrendered  without  the  utmost 
deliberation.  The  struggle  that  ensued  between  foreign  distrust  and  Japanese 
aspiratkma  often  developed  painful  phases,  and  did  much  to  intensify  the  feeling 
of  antagonism  which  had  existed  between  the  Japanese  sad  the  fbreign  residents 
at  the  outset  and  which  even  t(v4ay  has  not  wholly  disappeared.  The  Go vem« 
ment  and  ettisens  of  t  he  United  Stated  of  America  never  failed  to  show  sympathy 
with  Japanese  aspirations  in  this  matter,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  "foreign  tourists 
and  publicists  discussed  the  problem  liberally  and  fairly,  perhaps  because,  unlike 
the  foreign  communities  resident  in  Japan,  they  had  no  direct  interest  in  its 
solution." 

The  end  w;is  not  reached  until  1894.  Then  Great  Britani  agreed  that  from 
July,  1899,  jurisdiction  over  all  British  Bubjeota  within  the  confines  of  Japan 
should  be  entrusted  to  Japant^e  tribunals,  provided  that  the  new  Japanese  codes 
of  law  should  have  been  in  operation  during  at  least  one  year  before  the  surrender 
of  jurisdiction*  Japan,  on  her  side,  promised  to  thyow  the  whole  country  open 
from  the  same  date,: removing  all  limitations  upon  trade,  travel,  and  re^enee 
of  foreigners.  i 

Tariff  autonomy  had  been  an  almost  e(iual'ob}eet  of  Japanese  ambition,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  she  should  recover  it  after  a  prriod  of  twelve  years,  an  in- 
creased scale  of  import  duties  being  applied  in  the  interval.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Great  Britain  took  the  lead  in  abandoning  the  old  system.  It  was  meet 
that  she  should  do  so;  for,  in  consequence  of  her  preponderating  commercial 
interests,  she  had  stood  at  the  head  of  the  combination  of  powers  by  wliirh  the 
irksome  conditions  were  originally  impos(  1  \ipim  Japan.  The  ot  Ik  r  Occidental 
States  followed  her  example  with  more  or  less  celerity,  and  the  foreign  residents, 
now  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  continuing  the  struggle,  showed  clearly 
that  they  intended  to  bow  gracefully  to  the  inevitable.  The  Japanese  also  took 
some  conspicuous  Steps.  .  •     -.i  ^    ■  ■ . 

**An  Imperial  Tesoript  declared  hkntteqnivoeal  terms^that  itwas  the  sover- 
eign's policy  and  desire  to  abolish  all^disthictionB  betwecin  natives  and  foreign- 
ers, and  that,  by  fuUy  carrying  onl  the 'friendly  purpose  of  the  treaties,  his 
people  would  best  consult  his  wi.shes,  maintain  the  character  of  the  nation,  and 
promote  its  prestige.  The  premier  and  other  ministers  of  State  issued' ins truo 
tions  to  the  effect  that  the  responsibility  now  devolved  on  the  Government,  and 
t  ho  duty  on  the  people,  of  ennl)liiig  foreigners  to  reside  confidently  and  contented- 
ly in  every  part  of  the  country.  Even  the  chief  Buddhist  prelates  addros-spfl  to 
tho  priests  and  parishioners  of  their  dioceses  injunctions  poinring  out  that  free- 
dom of  conscience  being  now  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  men  professing  _  , 
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ikl»  creoda  mtut  be- treated  as  courteously  es  tbe  disev^es'of  BuddhiBm  and 
miist  eojoy  tbfi.  same  privileges/'^ 

It  may  here  be  stated  once  for  all  that  Japan's  reoovery  of  her  judicial 
autonomy  has  not  been  attended  by  any  of  the  disastrous  results  freely  predicted 
at  oae  time.  Her  laws  are  exoellentr  lUid  her  judiciary  is  oompeteut  and  just. 

'     '  FntfiT  ANGUWAt'ANE&E  ALLIANCE 

The  second  of  the  two  incidents  alluded  to  above  vv^is  an  alliance  between 
Eug^d  and  Japan,  signed  on  January  30,  1902.  Tbe  preamble  of  this  agree- 
ment —  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  oonduded  between  England  and  an  Oriental 
power — affirmed  that  the  contractinf  parties  were  solely  actuated  by  a  desire 

to  preserve  the  datwt  quo  sjid  the  general  peace  of  the  Far  Eaet;  that  they  were 
both  specially  interested  in  maintaining  the  independflneesBid territorial  integrity 
of  the  empires  of  China  and  Korea,  and  in  securing  equal  opportunities  in  these 

countries  for  all  nations;  that  thoy  mutimlly  recognized  it  as  admissible  for 
either  of  the  contrjirting  parties  to  take  such  measures  mip;ht  be  indispensable 
to  safeguard  these  interests  against  a  threat  of  aggressive  action  by  any  other 
power,  or  against  disturbances  in  China  or  Korea,  and  that,  if  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  became  iuvolved  in  war  m  defence  of  these  interests,  the  other  should 
maintain  strict  neutrality  and  endeavour  to  prevent  any  third  power  from 
joinrng  in  hostilities  against  its  ally.  Fina^y^  should  a  third  power  in  suyt^ 
hostilities,  then  the  other  contracting  party  promised  to  come  to  the  assistaaee 
of  its  ally,  to  conduct  the  war  in  common,  and  to>  make  peace  by  mutual  agree- 
ment only.  The  alliance  was  to  hold  good  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  sigtift- 
Uure,  but  if  either  ally  was  engaged  in  wartst  such  time,  tbe  idtianee  wna  to 
continue  until  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

It  is  unnerf'ssnry  to  dwell  upon  the  frsflucnee  exerted  by  this  ('onipart  on 
the  liusso-Japanese  war.  It  kept  the  Held  clear  for  Japan  and  guaranteed 
her  against  a  repetition  of  such  a  combination  as  that  which  must  be  regarded 
as  the  remote  cause  of  the  struggle. 

•  '  -      ■  • 

THE  EARLY  PHASES  OF  THE  WAR 

Japan's  great  probkmitt  erossms  swords  with  Russia' was  to  obtain  a  safe 
avenue  for  her  troops  over  the  sea.  Russia  might  at  once  have  gfiiuBd  an  ov^ 
whelming  advantage  had  she  seized  and  controlled  the  lines  of  communicatiaA 

between  the  Japanese  felands  and  the  continent  of  Asia.  Her  strategists  can 
scarcely  have  failed  to  appreciate  that  fact,  and  would  (ioubtloss  hove  nett^ 
accordingly  had  they  obtained  a  few  months'  leisure  to  mass  an  overwhelmingly 
strong  lU-et  in  the  seas  of  China  and  Japan.  They  had  such  a  fleet  actually  in 
€886;  for,  at  the  moment  when  whi-  broke  out,  the  Russian  squadrons  assembled 
in  the  East,  or  en  rouLe  thither,  comprised  no  less  than  fifty^nine  fighting  ships, 
mounting  1350  guns  send  iqaiitied  by  - 18,000.  men.  But;  these  figures  JxMaludbd 
the  Meditcnraneaa  squadron  whachi.suiiprised'  by  the  butbreak  of  hostilHtieB^ 
absndoned  its  journey  to  the  Pacifie.  Obviously^  Japan's  wisest  4N>«ne  was 
to  antie^Mite  the  combination  ctf.Rusffla's  sea  forces,  aiid  consciousness  of  tlmt 
fhct  operated  to  hasten  the  current  of  events. 

Port  Arthur,  where  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  Pacific  squadron  lay,  is  somewhat 
difficult  of  ingress  and  egress.    On  January  31 ,  1904,  the  operation  of  uxtTacting 

[1  Brink Iny,  vtiela  "Japan*"  Enq/dopaedw  Mriiawifti,  llth  £dittoa.] 
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'the  ships  iemd  parading  them  outside  waa  eonamenoed,  beSng:  brought  to  a  oon- 
elusfoQ  on  Febrtiary  3rd,  whereafter  the  aqtiadron  steamed  out  to  sea,  audi  Jiavmg 
made  a  short  cruise  off  the  eoast  of  the  Cflbantung  promostoty,  letumed  to  ka 
poaitioa  on  the  following  day.  The  fleet  taking  part  m  this  manoeuyre  eonsisted 
of  t^-enty-six  ships,  and  the  whole  RUBSian  naval  foroe  then  in  eastern  Asia 
comprised  seven  battle-ships,  four  armourfed  crudsers,  seven  protected  cruisers, 
four  gunboats,  six  sloops,  twenty-five  destroyers,  two  mining  tnauBperte^  and 
fourteen  first-class  t  nrpodo-boats. 

The  Japanese,  on  their  side,  had  six  battle-ships,  eight  armoured  cruisers, 
thirteen  protected  cruisers,  fourteen  small  cruisers,  nineteen  destroyers,  and 
eighty-five  torpedo-boats.  This  enumeration  shows  a  numerical  superiority 
on  the  Japanese  side,  but  in  ligliting  (!a]>ucity  the  two  fleets  were  nearly  equal. 
For,  though  the  Russians  possessed  seven  battle-ships  to  six  Japanese,  the  latter 
had  better  gun-|>ro(eetion  and  greater  w^ght  of  broadside  fire  than  the  former; 
and  though  Japan  eould  muster  e^^ 'armoured 'cruisers  against  Buasia's  foiir, 
the  latter  were  supplemented  by  five  protected  cruisere  which  ranki^  far  aboire 
anything  of  the  same  class  <ni  the  Japanese  side.  ^ 


When  the  Kii^einn  sliips  returned  on  the  4t>i  of  February  from  their  cruise  off 
the  Shantung  piMuiuintorj',  they  tor-k  up  their  stntioas  outside  Port  Arthur,  all 
the  b:irl)(nir  lights  and  beacons  being  left  in  ])(>:-ition,  and  no  special  precaution 
being  taken  except  that  a  patrol  of  three  torpedo-boats  was  sent  out.  Yet  the 
Russians  should  have  appreciated  the  presence  of  danger.  P^or,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  Japan  had  broken  off  the  negotiations  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  had 
given  official  information  of  her  intention  to  take  measures  for  protecting  her 
menaced  interests.  That  signified  war  and  nothing  but  war,  and  the  "Official 
Messenger"  ol  thesame  evening  pubH^ed  the  intiniatioiiy  whidi  was  immediately 
comnmnicated  to  Admiral  Alexieff  at  Port  Arthur* 

Tlie  Russian  fleet  was  then  divided  into  three  squadrons.  The  largest  body 
lay  off  Port  Arthur,  and  two  very  much  smaller  squadrons  were  posted,  one  at 
Chemulpo  on  the  west  coast  of  Korea,  and  another  at  Vladivostok.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  di-vnsion  of  the  fleet  on  the  eve  of  hostilities  should  have  been  carefully 
avoided.  The  ships  should  all  have  been  held  together  with  an  extensive 
netwwk  of  scouts  so  as  to  enaVile  them  swnftly  and  strongly  to  fall  upon  niiy 
Japanese  tran.<fports  carrying  troops  to  the  mainland,  or  to  Tiifet  elTt^ctually  and 
crush  any  attemj)t  of  the  Japanese  squadrons  to  obtain  command  of  the  sea. 

On  the  night  of  February  8th-9th,  three  Japanese  squadrons  of  destroyers, 
aggregating  ten  vessels,  steamed  across  a  calm,  moonlit  sea  and  delivered  a 
torpedo  attack  on  the  Russian  aquadrtm  at  Port  Arthur,  the  nMnlt  bdng  that  the 
battle-ehips  Retman  and  TsarwUt^  together  with  the  cmiser  'PdOada  were 
holed.  These  battle-ships  were  the  most  powerfol  vessels  in  the  Russian  squads 
nm,  and  the  FaUada  was  a  first-class  protected  crttiser  of  6630  tons*  di^lace« 
ment.  The  Japanese  destroyers  had  left  Sasebo  oa  the  6th  of  February  and 
they  returned  thither  uninjured,  having  materially  weakened  the  Russian  fleet. 
On  the  day  following  this  surprise.  Admiral  TSgO,  the  Japanese  commander-in- 
chief,  engaged  the  rf>mfini-'  of  the  Kussian  sriniulron  with  the  heavy  guns  of  his 
hattle-ships  at  a  range  of  eight  thousand  yards,  and  sur  r^eeded  in  infln  t  iii  ir:  some 
injury  on  the  battle-ship  PoUamif  the  protected  cruis*  i  s  Diana  and  AshoLd,  and  a 
second-class  cruiser  Notdk.   The  Russians  ultimately  retreated  towards  the 
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harbour  with  the  intention  of  drawing  the  Japanese  under  cIoFcr  fire  of  the  land 
batteries,  but  the  Japanese  iieet  declined  to  follow  after  tiiern,  and,  instearl 
steamed  away.  Three  days  later  (Februaj-y  lltl))  another  disaster  overt* 
the  Russians.  Tlie  Ytni.'ic-if  one  of  the  two  mmuig-transports  included  in 
their  fleet,  struck  a  mine  and  sank  so  rapidly  in  Talien  Bay  that  niucty-slx  of 
her  crew  perished.  The  Japaneee  had  no  pnt  at  aU  in  this  eatastFophe.  It 
Has  pnralyacctdeittaL 

0 

THE  CHEMULPO  AFFAIR 

While  these  things  were  happening  at  Port  Arthur,  a  squadron  of  the  Japanese 
navy,  under  Admiral  Uryu,  osrorted  a  number  of  transports  to  rhemulpo,  the 
port  of  the  Korean  capital,  Seoul.  There  the  liuiisian  proteetod  crmser  Vanag 
(6500  tons;  together  with  the  jrunt)i)at  Korietz  RTid  the  transpurt  ^ungan  were 
lying.  It  does  not  appear  that  Admiral  Uryu 's  prime  object  wtis  to  engage  these 
Russian  ships.  But  Chemulpo  having  been  chosen  as  Uie  principal  laiiding-pla(  e 
of  the  Jaiyinese  army  corps  which  was  to  <v)erate  in  Korea,  it  was,  of  course, 
unperative  that  the  harbour  should  be  cleared  of  Russian  war-vessels.  On 
F^niary  8th,  the  Russians  at  Chemulpo  were  surprised  by  a  summons  from 
Admiral  Uryd  to  leave  the  port  or  undergo  bombardment  at  their  anchorage. 
The  vessels  stood  out  bravely  to  sea,  and  after  an  engagenn  nt  lasting  Uiirty-five 
minutes  at  ranges  varying  from  five  to  ten  thousand  yards,  they  were  so  badly 
injurf'd  that  they  returned  to  the  port  and  were  sunk  by  their  own  crcw!?, 
together  with  the  transport  Sun^ari,  The  moral  effect  of  the  destruction  of 
these  vessels  was  incalculable. 
•      '      "  . 

DECLABATION  OF  WAE 

T 

On  thelOth  of  February,  the  Csar  and  the  JlfiX^odorespeotively  Issued  declara- 
tions of  war.  The  former  laid  strees  upon  Russia 's  paciiBc  intentjons  in  pr  opoe> 
ing  revision  of  the  agreements  already  existing  between  the  two  empires  with 
regard  to  Korean  affairs,  and  accused  the  Japanese  of  making  a  sudden  attack 
on  the  Russian  squadron  at  Port  Arthur  "without  previously  notifying  that  the 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  implied  tlie  bej^inning  of  warlike  action."  The 
Japanese  dechiration  insisted  that  the  integrity  of  Korea  was  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  concern  to  Japan,  inasmuch  as  the  separate  exijstence  of  the  former  wa-s 
essential  to  the  safety  of  tlie  latter,  and  charged  that  "Russia,  in  disrespect  of 
her  solemn  treaty  pledges  to  CIiujh  and  uf  her  repeated  assurances  to  other 
powers,  was  still  in  occupation  of  Manchuria,  had  consolidaied  and  strengthened 
her  hold  upon  those  provinces^  and  was  bent  upon  their  final  annexation." 
With  regard  to  Rusua's  accusation  against  Japan  of  drawing  the  sword  without 
duo  notice^  a  distinguished  British  piihlieist  made  the  following  conuneat  in  the 
oolumns  of  The  Times  (London),:- 

"  Far  from  thinking  the  Japanese  attack  on  the  night  of  February  8th,  two 
full  days  after  the  announcement  of  the  intention  to  take  action,  was  an  excep* 
tion  to,  or  a  deviation  from,  tradition  and  precedent,  we  should  rather  count 
ourselves  fortunate  if  our  enemy,  in  the  next  naval  war  we  have  to  wage,  does 
not  strike  two  days  before  blazoning  forth  hia  intention,  instead  of  two  days 
after.  The  tremendous  and  decisive  results  of  success  for  the  national  cause  are 
enough  to  break  down  all  the  restrai^oing  influences  of  the  code  of  international 
law  Md  Christian  morality."  .  : 
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"  '  [     '^'tWP  FiasX  Mltii^ARV  OPERATIONS. 

-From  ihe  moment  when  war  became  inevitable,  tlie  problura  of  absorbing 
Interest  was  to  determine  Russia's  8trateg;>%  and  it  was  ultimately  seen  that  the 
two  mafin'Krcnip4'of  her  fotees  i9m  to  be  posted  at  Port  Arthur  and  on  the 
Yalo;  th«i  totter  to  least;  an  advaaoe  from  Korea,  and  the  former  to  defend  the 

Liaotung  peninsula,  which  constituted  the  key  of  the  Russian  podtion.  Between 
the  mOtttb  of  the  Yalu  and  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  a  distance  of  120  miles, 
there  were  many  points  where  raiding  parties  might  have  been  landed  to  cut  the 
Kns;iian  railway.  Against  this  dangor,  flying  squadrons  of  Cossacks  wore 
employed.  After  the  destruction  of  the  three  Hussion  vessels  in  Chemulpo  and 
the  crippling  of  the  Port  Arthur  squadron,  Japanese  transports  entered  tiie  for- 
mi^r  port  and  quietly  landed  some  three  thousand  troops,  which  advanced 
immediately  upon  Seoul  and  took  possession  of  it»  • 

From  that  time  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  Japanese 
wtaa  to  make'  their  first  attack  upon  the  enemy  by  mardiing  up  the  Korean 
penlnsulB,  and  that' the  capital  of -Koreft' was  <diosen  for  a  base  of  operaitiGns 
because  ol  elimatio  eonsiderations.  Chem\ilpo»  howevw,  was  not  the  only 
landing-place.  Fusan  also  served  for  that  purpose,  as  subsequently  did  also 
Oblnnampo,  an  inlet  on  the  west-eoast  of  the  peninsula.  The  distance  from  the 
port  of  Fusan  to  the  Yahi  Riv<'r  is  four  hundred  miles,  in  round  numbers,  and 
tho  roadn  are  very  bad  throughout  the  whole  country.  Hence  the  advance  of 
the  Japanese,  which  was  made  in  a  leisurely  manner  with  the  utmost  eircumsp<^c- 
tion  and  attention  to  detail,  involved  so  much  time  that  April  had  drawn  t<j  its 
close  before  the  troofw  deployed  on  the  banks  of  the  Yalu.  They  consisted  of 
three  divisions  constituting  an  army  corps,  and  each  division  had  a  ration-strength 
of  19^000  tn^  vHtii  a  ofttabatant  strength  of  14,000  sabres  and  rifles  and  thirty-' 

field-guns.  It  may- be  assumed,  theifefore,  that  when  the  Japanese  First 
Almy  under-  Qeneral  (lifterwardi  Count)  Kuroki  reached  the  Yalu/it  had  a^ 
fighting-strength  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  men.  There  had  practical- 
ly been  no  collision  during  the  intc  rval  of  the  advance  from  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninsula  to  its  northern  boundary.  It  is  true  that,  on  March  28th,  a 
?:quadron  of  Cossacks  attempted  to  surprise  the  Japanese  cavalry  at  Chong-ju, 
but  the  essay  proved  a  failure,  and  the  Co«5sacks  were  driven  back  upon  Wiju, 
which  they  evacuated  without  any  further  struggle. 

The  Russian  j)lan  of  operations  did  not  originally  eontemi-tlate  a  serious  stand 
at  the  Yalu.  The  idea  was  to  retire  gradually,  drawing  the  Japanese  into 
Msnchuria  towards  the  ndlway,  and  engaging  them  in  the  exceedingly  difficult 
country  crowned  by  the  Motaen  Mountains.  But  at  the  last  moment  General 
Kuropatkin,  Russian  oonomander-in-chief  in  Manchuriai  issued  orders  to  General 
Sassulitch,  commander  of  the  Second  Siberian  Army  Corps,  to  hold  the  Hue  of 
the  Yalu  with  all  his  strength.  Sassulitch  could  muster  for  this  purpose  Only 
five  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  infantry;  forty  field-guns;  eight  machine-guns, 
and  some  Cossacks  —  twenty  thousand  combatants,  approximately.  Kuroki 
disposed  his  troops  so  that  their  front  extcTiHcd  some  twent}'  miles  along  the 
Yalu,  the  centre  being  at  Kiuliencheng,  a  wailed  town  standing  about  180  feet 
above  the  river.  From  this  point  southward,  the  right,  or  Manchurian,  bank 
has  a  considerable  command  over  the  left,  and  at  Kiuliencheng  a  tributary 
stream,  called  the  Ai,  joins  the  'main  river,  "which  thenceforth  widens  from 
400bt%o  7000  yttrds  ttid  runs  in  three  channels  between  the  islands  and  the 
moMand:  The  denind  idiamiel  i»iumgaFble^by  small  craft,  and  the  othier  ehaa*<- 
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nels  are  iOrdnble  waist-deep.  The  Ai  River  is  also  fordable  in  many  places 
during  the  spring."  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Yalu,  at  the  point  of  its  junction 
with  the  Ai,  the  ground  rises  so  as  to  command  tke  position  token  by  the  Kus- 
8iaD8.  t  , 

The  plan  of  the.  Japanese  commander  was  to  threaten  an  attack  <m  tbe  lowvf 
ndiufi  oi  tiie  nv&r;  to  throw  two  diviaioiis  agamst  JQuUettoheog,  and  to  uae  the 
lemaiDUig  division  m  a  wide  flanking  mDreauaA,  croflBing  thd  river,  hl^er  upu 
The  battle  took  place  on  Sunday,  tbe^lat  of  May.  During  the  preceding  nights, 
tbe  Japanese  placed  a  stfong  force  of  artillery  in  cleverly  masked  batteries,  and 
under  cover  of  these  guns,  threw  seven  bridges -aoroas  the  river,  the  highest  up- 
stream bcinf^  thirteen  miles  above  Kiuliencheng  and  the  lower  two  being  direct- 
ed to  the  centre  of  the  Kussian  position.  General  Kuroki  then  telep;raph€*d 
to  Tokyo  that  he  proposed  to  attack  at  dawn  on  Sunday,  his  plan  being  to  march 
one  division  across  the  fords  of  the  Ai  River,  and  to  employ  the  other  two,  one 
in  crumpiiiig  up  the  Kussian  left,  the  other  in  attacking  Antung,  where  a  large 
Russian  force  was  in  position.  This  programme  was  accurately  carried  out. 
Tbe  JafMUoese  infantry  forded  tbe  Ai  breast^eep,  and,  swanniilg  up  the  heights, 
drove  tbe  Russians  from  thesa  strong  positioDS.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese 
guards'  division  had  crossed  on  the  left  and  directed  its  inareh  upon  Antung» 
while  the  remaining  division  had  completely  .turned  the  Russian  left  flank.  Tlie 
fiercest  struggle  occurred  at  Homutang,  where  a  Russian  regiment  and  f\  batteiy 
of  artillery  made  a  splendid  stand  to  save  their  comrades  at  Antung  from 
being  cut  o(T. 

Tfie  casualties  on  tbe  Japanese  side  were  318  killed,  including  five  officers,  and 
783  u  ouiided,  including  thirty-three  officers.  The  Russian  casualties  numbered 
1363  k  lied  and  013  prisoners,  but  the  detail  of  wounded  waa  not  published. 
The  Japanese  captured  twenty-one  quick-firipg  field-guns,  eight  machine-guns, 
1021  rifles  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  etc*  The  moral  result  ol  this  battle 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  had  never  bem  seriously  believed  in  Europe 
that  a  Russian  army  could  be  conquered  by  a  Japanese  in  a  fair  fight,  and  prob- 
ably that  increduUty  influenced  Kuropatkin  wh^  he  ordered  Sassuliteh  to  defy 
strategical  principles  by  attempting  to  hold  a  radically  defective  position 
against  a  greatly  superior  force.  In  a  moment,  the  Japanese  wpre  crowned  with 
military  laurels  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  for  the  world  to  admire.  But  the 
Japanese  themselves  wore  not  deceived.  They  saw  clearly  that  the  contest  had 
been  between  six  battalions  of  Russians  and  two  divisions  of  Japanese,  a  disparity 
of  strength  amply  sufticient  to  account  for  the  result  in  any  cu-cumstances. 

tffAVAh  OPERATIONS 

During  the  period  of  eleven*  weeks  ixniAediately  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
the  Yalu»  there  were  no  militaiy  operations  of  a  striking  character.  Japan  was 
preparing  to  despatch  a  second  army  to  Manchuria,  and  pending  its  shipment 
the  chief  duty  to  be  discharged  devolved  upon  the  fleet,  namely,  the  further 
crippling  of  the  Port,  Arthur  sciuadrnn  in  order  to  secure  the  transports  Hp;;iinst 
its  enterprises.  The  object  was  promoted  on  the  13th  of  April  by  tlie  loss  of  the 
Russian  battle-ship  Peiropavlmfik .  She  strui  k  one  of  the  mines  laid  l>y  the  Jap- 
anese and  sank  in  a  few  minutcii,  carrying  tlie  Rusaiaii  admiral,  Aiakaroff,  to- 
gether with  about  sL\  hundred  sailors,  to  the  bottom. 

•  This  event,  although  it  materially  weakened  the  Port  Arthur  squadron,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fixed  progrsmliie  of  Admiral  TOgO,  which  programme  was 
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to  block  the  narrow  cbann^  f<mmng  the  entraaee  of  Port  Aiihur  by  siiikuig 
mtmhant  veasela  in  tbo  faiivay.  Three  attempte  to  oooon^liBb  this  were  made. 
The  first  wus  on  February  34th ;  the  ieoond,  on  IMEareh  2nd-8rd.  In  the  first  eams* 
five  steamers  were  employfld*  their  crews  consifiting  d  seventy-seven  volunteeni. 
They  failed*  On  the  ^^econd  occasion  four  steamers  of  at  least  two  tboiiBaod 
tons  each  were  sent  in  under  the  orders  of  Commander  Hirose.  On  this  occasion, 
apjain,  the  steamors  failed  to  reach  \ital  points  in  the  channel,  and  their  experi- 
ence alone  remained  to  compensatn  the  loss  of  many  lives.  These  two  attempts 
were  watched  by  the  public  with  keen  interest  and  liigh  admiration.  The  cour- 
age and  coolness  displayed  by  uilicers  and  men  alike  elicited  universal  applause. 

But  it  was  geueraiiy  behaved  that  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  a  design 
was  impossible  and  that  no  further  essay  would  be  made.  The  Japanese,  hoWr 
ever, are  not  easily  deterred.  Onthenigjhtof  Hay  2nd,  eight  steajners^aggregat- 
ing  some  17,000  toii8»  were  driven  Into  the  channd  in  the  face  of  mines/  batterieo^ 
and  torpedoes,  and  five  of  them  reached  their  allotted  positions,  so  that  the 
blockmg  pf  the  harbour  for  the  passage  of  large  vessels  was  aooompUshed.  The 
list  of  casualties  proved  very  heavy.  Out  of  159  persons  only  eight  officers  and 
thirty-six  men  returned  unhurt.  The  whole  of  the  remainder,  including  twen^ 
ol&cersi  were  killed,  wounded,  or  miaslog. 

LANDING  OF  THE  SECOND  ARMY 

On  the  very  night  after  the  accompUshmcnt  of  this  third  blocking  operation, 
a  aecmid  Japanase  airmy  oomm^ioed  to  land  at  Fitssewo,  eastward  of  the 
liaotung  peninsula.  This  was  precisely  the  point  dKisen  for  a  similar  purpose 
by  the  Japanese  in  the  war  with  China,'  ten  years  previouslyi  and  such  dose 
adherence  to  the  former  programme  was  condenmed  by  some  critics,  es])ecially 
as  trsmsports  cannot  get  close  to  the  shore  at  Pitssewo,  but  have  to  lie  four 
miles  distant,  the  intervening  space  consisting^,  for  the  most  part,  of  mud  flats. 
But  the  Japanese  were  pr  rfectly  famihar  with  every  inch  of  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yahi  to  Port  Arthur,  and  had  the  Russian  conmfianders  possessed 
equally  accurate  knowledge,  they  would  liave  recojznized  that  Pitsx«'w^o  was 
designated  by  natural  feiiturea  as  the  best  available  landing-place,  and  knowing 
that,  they  might  have  made  effective  dispositions  to  oppose  the  Japanese  there, 
whereas  ten  thousand  men  had  been  put  on  shore  before  any  suspicion  seems  to 
have  been  roused  in  the  Russian  camp. 

BATTLE  OF  KINCHOU 

After  its  landing  at  Pitszewo,  on  May  5th  and  the  following  days,  the  Second 
Japanese  Army,  consisting  of  three  divisions  uiKlc  r  (leneral  (afterwards  Count) 
Oku,  pushed  westward,  driving  away  the  Russijm  detachments  in  the  vicinity 
and  securing  the  control  of  the  Port  Arthur  railway.  Then,  at  Kinchou,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  a  great  battle  was  fought.  A  little  south  of  Kinchou  lies  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  connecting  the  Kwangtung  promontory  with  the  mainland.  It 
is  a  neck  only  a  mile  and  three-quarters  broad,  having  Kinchou  Bay  on  the 
northwest  and  Hand  Bay  on  the  aoutlieast.  Qn  each  side  the  ground  near  the 
sea  is  low^  but  along  the  centre  ol  the  neck  a  ridge  rises,  which  culminates  in  a 
point  about: 850  feet  above  the  sea.  This  point  is  known  as  NanshaOi  and  its 
commanding  pontion  is  auoh  that  an  army  holding  it  blocks  all  access  to  the 
Kwangtung  pieninsula.  . 
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The  problem  for  the  Japanese  was  to  obtain  possession  of  this  neck  as  the 
sole  totud  of  access  to  Pott  Arthur;  while  Qenerfil  Sttael,  mtb  bouuDanded  the 
Rusdan  troops,  knew  that  if  the  neck  fell  into  Japanese  hand*.  Port  Arthur 
w^d  beo6me  imappfroachable  by  Itfnd.  ''^The  Kapshan  posHloii  offered  unusual 
advantages  for  defence,  and  had  been  diligeixtly  prepaid  for  permanent  occupa- 
tion during  many  weeks.  Ten  forts  of  semi-permanent  character  had  been  bullt» 
and  their  armament  showed  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  Russiaii  artillery  was 
vastly  superior,  both  in  calibre  and  in  range,  to  the  Japanese  guns.  Forts, 
trenches,  and  rifle-pits,  covered  by  mines  and  wire  entanglements,  were  con- 
structed on  evf'ry  point  of  vantape  and  in  separate  tiers.  Searchliplits  were 
also  €niplu>  i'd,  and  every  advantage  was  taken  of  the  proximity  of  a  great 
fortress  and  its  anijjle  phmt.'** 

It  will  occur  to  the  reader  that  war-vessela  might  have  been  advantageously 
used  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  such  a  position,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Russian  gunboats  manoeuvred  in  Hand  Bay  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  the 
neck.  But,  on  the  western  aide,  the  shoal  waters  of  Klnefaou  Bay  prevented 
access  by  JaiMmese  vesseis  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  batteries  erected  by  the 
Russians  on  dominating  sites.  This  splendid  position  was  held  by  a  Russian 
army  musterir  rz;  i  ri  thousand  strong  with  fifty  ^eg^-guns  and  sixteen  <)uick> 
firers.  A  frontal  attack  scemed  suicidal  but  was  deliberately  chosen.  At 
daybreak  the  battle  commenced,  jind,  after  sixteen  hours  of  incessant  fighting, 
a  Japanese  iitf-mtry  force  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Russian  li?ie  aiid  the  day 
was  won.  Over  seven  hundred  Russian  dead  WTrc  buried  by  tht  JniKinese,  and 
into  the  hitter's  hands  fell  sixty-eight  cannon  of  all  calibres  with  ten  machino- 
guns.    The  Japanew  casualties  totalled  4912, 

This  battle  finally  solved  the  problem  as  to  whether  Japanese  infantry  could 
hold  its  own  against  Russian.  "With  almost  everything  in  its  favour,  a  strong, 
fresh,  and  confident  Russian  army,  sblidly  entrenched  behind  almost  inaooeesible 
fortificatioBB  and  supported  by  a  formidable  and  superior  artillery,  was,  in  a 
single  day,  fairly  swept  out  of  its  trenches."^  The  victorious  Japanese  pressed 
forward  rapidly,  and  on  the  30th  of  May  obtained  possession  of  Dalny,  a  base 
presenting  in  ;  !  ulable  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  an  attack  upon  Port 
Arthur,  which  fortress  it  was  now  evident  that  the  Japanese- had  determined  to 
capture. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TELIS8U 

To  have  left  the  Japanese  in  un(hsturl)ed  possession  of  the  neck  of  the  Liao- 

tung  peninsula  would  liavc  been  to  al)andou  Port  Arthur  to  its  fate.    On  the 

other  hand,  the  Russians  ought  not  to  have  entertained  any  hope  of  their  o\sra 

ability  to  carry  such  a  position  by  assault  after  th^y  had  signally  failed  to  hold 

it  m  the  face  of  attack.  Nevertheless,  finding  it  intolerable,  alike  to  their 

prestige  and  to  their  sense  of  camaniderte,  to  take  no  measure  in  behalf  of  the 

great  fortress  and  its  thirty  thousand  defenders,  they  determined  to  march  at 

once  to  its  aasiatattee.  To  that  end  celerity  was  all  important,  and  on  June  14tb, 

that  la  to  say,  only  eighteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Kinchou,  a  Russian  army  of 

some  thirty-five  thousand  oombatantd,  under  the  command  of  General  Baron 

Stackelberg,  moving  down  the  railway  to  recover  Kinchou  and  Nanshan,  came 

into  collision  T^nth  the  Japanese  and  fought  the  battle  of  Telissu.    The  Hussinn 

general,  clinging  always  to  the  railway,  advanced  with  such  a  restricted  front 

that  the  Japanese,  under  General  Oku,  outflanked  him,  and  he  was  driven  back 
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with  a  loss  of  about  ten  thousand,  killed  and  wounded,  fourteen  guns,  and. four 
hundred  prisoners.  '       -  • 

NAVAL  INCIDENTS 

On  June  15th,  the  very  day  after  the  Teliesu  victory,  the  Japanese  met  their 
onlj  naval  catastrophe.  WUile  their  flciet  was  iralehiag^  the  enemy  off  Port 
Arthur,  the  battleships  Haisuie  tod  KcuAMmi  strfiok  mines  and  sank  immediate* 
ly.  Moreover,  on  the  same  day,  the  eruisers  Kasuga  and  Yoshino  coUided  in  a 
dense  fog,  and  the  latter  vessel  was  sent  to  the  bottom.  As  the  Japanese  poso. 
Rpssrd  only  six  battIo-5;h!p«!,  the  loss  of  iwo  Tras  a  f?rrions  blow,  and  might  have 
omboldoned  thr  Russians  to  despntrh  n  sqiifidron  from  tho  Bjiltir  to  take  the 
I  ;irli*  «t  possible  advfintape  of  this  inr  ident.  I'nrrseeinp;  this,  the  Japanese  took 
(  arr  to  conceal  the  loss  of  the  Hatsuse  nnd  Yashmut,  and  the  fact  did  not  beeome 
known  until  after  the  battle  of  Tsushima,  a  year  later,  when  the  Russian  fleet 
had  been  practically  anniliiiated.  •  •    '  • 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  squadron  at  Vladivostok  had  aottompiished  little.- 
This  squitdron  consisted  originally  of  three  armoured  oroisei^,  ONMauMidt,  JMui^ 
and  Ruriki  with  one  protected  eruiser^  Boffaiyr*'  But  the  4ast>auuned  ran* 
on  a  rock  near  Vladivostolt  and  became  a  total  wreck  in  tbo  middle  of  May>  a 
month  marked  by  many  heavy  losses.  These  cruisera  made  several  e}tcmsionfi 
into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  sinkisig  or  capturing  a  few  Japanese  merchantmen,  and 
cleverly  evading  a  Japanese  sqnadmn  mider  Admiral  Kamimnra,  detailed  to 
watch  them.  But  their  only  achievement  of  practical  importance  was  the 
destruction  of  two  large  Japanese  transports,  the  Ililarhi  Iffir?/  anrl  the  Sado 
Maru.  In  achievinp;  this  feat  the  Hussirms  nppean-d  oil  i'sii>hima  in  thf^ 
Straits  of  Korea,  on  bitK^  15th,  and  the  transports  which  they  sunk  or  disabled 
carried  heavy  guns  for  tiie  bombard m<  itt  of  Port  Arthur. 

Of  course,  nothing  was  publicly  known  about  the  cargo  of  the  Hitachi  and 
her  consort,  but  there  could  be  no  question  that,  in  timing  their  attack  with 
sttch  rematikaUe  accuracy,  the  Russians  must  hwf^  obtatmed  secret  infoimstiooi 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  traanspofts  and  the  nature  of  theu*  cargo.  Consider^ 
able  criticism  was  uttered  agaimt  Admiral  Kamimura  for  failure  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  VladivoeUA  vessels  during  such  a  long  interval.  But  much  of 
the  censure  was  superficial.  Kamimura  redeemed  his  reputation  on  the  14th 
of  August  when,  in  a  running  fight  between  Fusan  and  Vladivostok,  the  Rurik 
was  sunk  and  the  Gromovoi  and  Rossia  were  so  seriously  damaged  as  to  be  unable 
to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war.  On  this  occasion  six  hundred  Russians  were 
rescued  by  the  Japanese  from  the  sinking  Hurikj  and  it  was  noted  at  the  time 
that  the  R  ussians  had  made  no  attempt  to  save  Japanese  life  at  the  smkmg  of  the 
Hitachi  Maru,       •  '  '' 

THE  JAPANESE  FORCES . 

Immediately  after  the  landing  of  the  army  corps  under  General  Oku  and  the 
capture  of  Dalny  in  the  sequel  of  the  battle  of  Khichou,  the  Japanese  began  to 
pour  troops  into  Dalny,  and  soon  they  had  there  three  divisions  und^  the 
command  of  General  (afterwards  Count)  Nogi.  This  force  was  henceforth 
known  as  the  Third  Army,  that  of  General  Kuroki  being  the  First,  and  that 
imder  General  Oku,  the  Second,  The  next  operation  was  to  land  another  army 
at  Takushan,  which  lies  on  the  south  coa^st  of  Manchuria,  between  Pitszewo  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Yalu.  This  army  was  unrJcr  the  command  of  (Irnrrjil 
(afterwards  Count)  Nozu,  and  its  purpose  was  to  hli  the  gap  i^^^^^j^fej^^^Qogic 
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Army  and  the  Seeond.  Nohi/b  bmpk  tJuto'ibooaoDife  the  Fourtli  Army,  la 
fact,  the  Japanese  repeated,  in  every  respect,  the  plm  of  5*ftimmigii  pursued  by 
them  tea  years  previously  in  the  war  with  China., 

There  was  one  ultimate  difference,  however.  In  the  latter  war,  the  force 
which  captured  Port  Arthur  was  subsequently  carried  oversea  to  tlie  Shantung 
province,  where  it  assaulted  and  took  the  great  Chinese  naval  port  at  Wci!iaiwei. 
But  the  army  sent  against  Port  Arthur,  in  1904,  wan  intended  to  mardi  uj)  the 
Liaotung  {)eiiinsuia  after  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  so  as  to  fail  into  ime  with 
the  other  three  armies  and  to  manceuvre  on  their  left  flank  during  the  general 
advance  northward.  Thus  considered,  the  plan  of  campaign  suggests  that 
General  Nogi  and  his  three  divisions  were  expected  to  capture  Port  Arthur 
without  mu^  delay,  and  indeed  th^  early  <^>eira!tioDS  againeit  the  fortreae  were 
oonduoted  on  that  hypothesis.  But,  .ae  a  matter  of  lacti  in  epite  oC  heroic 
efforts  and  unlimited  braveiy  on  the  Japanese  eklei  Fort  Arthur,  with  its  garrison 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  its  splendid  fortifications,  and  its  powerful  artiUety, 
backed  by  the  indomitable  resolution  and  stubborn  reeistanoe  of  Kussian 
soldiers,  did  not  fall  until  the  last  day  of  1904,  and  Nogi's  ans^  was  unable  to 
t^kc  part  ill  the  great  field-battles  which  marked  the  advance  of  the  three  Other 
Japaii'  sr  armies  from  the  senrnast  to  the  capital  of  Manchuria. 

St  (  J)  i)y  step,  however,  though  at  heavy  sacrihoe  of  life,  the  Japanese  fought 
their  way  througli  the  outer  lines  of  the  Kussian  defences,  and  the  end  of  July 
saw  tile  besiegers  in  such  a  position  that  they  were  able  to  mount  guns  partly 
commanding  the  anchorage  within  the  port.  An  intolerable  situaLiun  Itvmg 
thus  created  for  the  Russian  squadron,  it  determined  to  put  to  sea,  and  on 
August  10th  this  was  attempted.  Without  entering  into  details  of  the  fight 
that  ensued,  it  will  suf&ee  to  slate  briefly  that  the  revolt  .oC  the  9$rlie  was  to  d^ 
prive  the  Russian  squadron  of  the  services  of.  ona  battlcHahip,  three  eruiBerB,.an4 
five  torpedo  craft,  leaving  to  Rear-Admiral  Prinoe  Ukhtonejcy,  who  commandod 
the  vessels  in  Port  Arthur^  only  five  battle-ships,  twO  cruisers  (of  which  one  was 
injured),  and  three  destroyers.  On  August  18th,  a  gunboat;  cm  August  23d. 
another  1  )attle-ship,  and  on  August  24th  another  cU'st  roycr  were  sunk  or  disabled 
by  striking  Japanese  mines,  and  it  may  be  said  briefly  that  the  Russian  scpiadron 
thenceforth  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  the  Japanesci  aud  that  ji^niy  the  land 
forces  had  to  be  counted  with. 

FIELD  OPERATIONS  PRIOR  tO  BAlTLE  O^  UAOYANO 

J 

By  the  olose  of  June  the  three  Japentee  armies  under  Generals  Kuroki, 
Noau,  and  Oku  were  fully  deployed  and  ready  to  advance  unison*  The  task 
before  them  was  to  clear  the  Russians  from  the  littoral  of  the  Korean  Sea  and 
force  them  through  the  mountains  of  Manchuria  into  the  valley  of  the  Liao 
River.  In  these  operations  the  Japanese  acted  uniformly  on  the  offensive, 
whereas  the  Russians  occupied  positions  carefully  chosen  and  strictly  fortified, 
where  they  stootl  always  on  t\m  defensive.  Five  heavy  engagements,  beginning 
with  Fenshuiling  on  the  2()th  of  June  jind  ending  with  Yanirtziilint^  on  July 
31st,  were  fought  in  thp<(»  eireuinstances,  and  in  every  instance  the  Japanese 
eniergeil  victorious,  i^roni  the  commencement  of  the  hmd  campaign  until  the 
end  of  July  thn  invading  army's  casualties  were  12,(M)0,  while  thi*  liussian  losses, 
exclusive  of  those  at  Port  Arthur,  aggr(;gated  28,000  killed  and  wounded, 
and  113  light  siege-  and  field-guns,  together  with  eighteen  machine-guns, 
captused. 
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TH£  BATTLE  OF  LIAOYANG 

The  firet  great  phase  of  the  field-operatioiiB  may  be  said  to  have  terminated 
with  the  battle  of  liaoyang,  which  commenced  on  August  2oth  and  continued 
almost  without  interruption  for  nine  days,  terminating  on  the  3rd  of  September. 
In  this  historic  contest  the  Russians  had  220,000  men  engaged.  They  were  de- 
ployed ovor  :i  fr()!»t  of  nbout  forty  miles,  every  part  of  which  had  been  entrenched 
and  fortiticd  with  the  utmost  care  and  ingenuity.  In  fact,  the  position  seemed 
impregnable,  and  as  the  Japanese  could  muster  only  some  200,000  men  for  the 
attack,  their  chances  of  success  ajipeared  very  small.  Desperate  fighting  ensued, 
])ut  no  sensible  impression  could  be  made  on  the  Russian  lines,  and  finally,  as  a 
last  resource,  a  strong  force  of  Kuroki 's  army  was  sent  across  the  Taitsz  River 
to  turn  the  aDiemy's.  left  flank.  The  Russian  general,  KuropsAkin,  rightly 
estimated  that  the  tioops  detached  by  General  Kuroki  for  this  purpose  were 
not  oommensurate  with  the  ta&  assigned  to  thmt,  whereas  the  Russians  ooukl 
meet  this  flanking  movement  with  overwhelming  strength.  Therefore,  Kuro- 
patkin  sent  three  army  corps  acros  the  river,  and  by  September  1st,  the 
Japanese  flanking  forces  were  confronted  by  a  powerful  body. 

Strategists  are  agreed  that,  had  Kuropatkin's  plans  found  competent 
agents  to  axecute  them,  the  jMpnnese  advance  would  havf>  been  at  le;jst  checked 
at  Liaoyanp.  In  fact,  the  Japanese,  in  drafting  their  origmal  pniij;!  amine,  had 
always  expected  that  Nogi 's  army  would  be  in  a  position  on  the  iett  Hank  m  the 
field  long  before  there  was  any  question  of  fighting  at  Liaoyang.  It  was  thus 
due  to  the  splendid  defence  made  by  the  garrison  of  the  great  fortress  that 
Kuropatkin  found  himself  in  &uch  a  favourable  position  at  the  end  of  August. 
But  unfarttmately  Isc  the  Russians,  one  of  their  generalai  Orloff,  who  had 
thirteeii'battalioas  und^  his  oonmiaiid)  siiowed  incompetence,  and  falling  into 
an  ambuseade  in  1^  course  of  the  counter-flanking  operatbn,  suffered  defeat 
with  heavy  losses.  The  Japanese  took  full  advantage  of  this  error,  and  Kuropa^ 
kin,  with  perhaps  excessive  caution,  decided  to  abandon  his  counter^movement 
and  withclraw  from  Liaoyang.  He  effected  his  retreat  in  a  manner  that  bore 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  generalship.  The  casualties  in  this  great 
battle  were  very  hrnvy.  From  August  25th,  when  the  preliminary  operations 
may  be  srtid  to  have  commenced,  to  September  3rd,  when  the  field  remained  in 
the  p< i^^S'  ssion  of  the  Japanese,  their  losses  were  17,539,  namely,  4866  in  the 
First  Ariiiv,  4992  in  the  Fourth,  and  7681  in  the  Second,  while  the  Russian 
casualties  were  estimated  at  25,000.  . 

BATTLES  OF  SUAHO  AND  OF  HEIKAUTAI 

Oathe  &d  of  October,  General  Kuropatkin  issued  from  his  headquarters  in 
Mukden  an  order  declaring  that  the  "moment  for  the. attack,  ardently  desired 
by  the  army,  had  at  last  arrived,  and  that  the  Japanese  were  now  to  be  compelled 
to  do  Russia's  will."  Barely  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the  great  battle  at 
Liaoyang,  and  it  still  remains  uncertain  what  had  happened  ui  that  interval  to 
justify  the  issue  of  such  an  order.  But  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
Kuropatkin  had  recciverl  n  -cnforcements,  so  that  he  could  marshal  250,000  to 
200,000  troops  for  the  i)i  oj)osed  ofifensive,  and  that  his  news  from  Port  Arthur 
suggested  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  strenuous  efforts  to  relieve  the  fortress. 
Hid  plan  was  to  throw  forward  his  right  ?o  as  to  outflank  the  Japanese,  recover 
possession  of  Liaoyang,  and  obtain  command  of  the  railway. 
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He  set  his  troops  in  motion  on  the  9th  of  October,  but  he  was  driven  back 
after  more  than  a  \\  ( rk 's  fighting.  No  less  than  13,333  Uussian  dead  were  left 
on  the  field,  and  at  tlie  lowest  calcuhition,  Kuropatkin's  casaalties  must  have 
exrccded  (30,000  men  exclusive  of  prisoners.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Kn-^^ian  army  had  suffered  one  of  the  most  overwhelming  def(  at s  in  its 
history,  and  that  after  a  fortnight 's  hard  marching  and  nine  days'  hard  fight  inp. 
with  little  food  or  sleep,  it  had  been  reduced  by  terrible  losses  and  depressinj^ 
fatigues  to  a  conditiuii  l>tjiiici  iiig  on  extermination.  Such  was  the  result  of 
Kuropatkin's  first  attempt  to  assume  the  ofifenaive.  Thereafter,  fully  three 
monthB  ol  complete  inaction  ensued,-  and  the  onlookuig  world  occupied  itself 
with  conjectures  as  to  the  explanation  ol  this  apparent  loss  of  time. 

Yet  the  ehief  reason  was  vety  simple.  The  weather  in  oMitral  Manchuria  at 
the  eloseof  the  year  is  such  as  to  reader  military  mluiOBUvres  almost  impoeeible 
on  &  large  sosle,  and  this  difficulty  is  gr^tly  accentuated  by  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  roads.  -  In  fact,  the  reasons  which  induced  Kuropatkin  to  defy  these 
obstacles,  and  renew  his  outflanking  attempts  after  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
weather,  have  never  been  fully  ex])lained.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that 
held  by  Japanese  strategists,  namely,  that  he  desired  to  find  soinc  opening  for  the 
vigorous  canipai|u:n  which  he  intended  to  pursue  m  the  spring,  and  that  his 
attention  was  naturally  directed  to  the  rcRion  between  the  Hun  and  the  Liao 
rivers,  a  n  gion  unoccupied  by  either  anny  and  yet  within  striknig  distance  of 
the  bases  of  both.  Moreover,  he  had  received  nearly  three  whole  divisions  from 
Europe,  and  he  looked  to  these  fresh  troops  with  mueh  coofidenoe.  He  set  his 
forces  in  motion  on  the  25th  of  January,  1905.  Seven  Kussian  divisions  were 
engaged,  and  the  brunt  of  the  fightmg  was  boriie  by  twa  Japanese  divisions  and 
a  brigade  of  cavalry.  Two  other  divisions  weise  engaged,  but  the  part  they  acted 
in  the  fight  was  so  subordinate  that  it  n(  ed  sostedy  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Russians  were  finally  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  some  twenty  thousand  killed, 
woimded,  or  prif^oners.  This  battle  o£ :iieikautai  WSli  the  last  engagement  that 
took  plaoo  before  the  final  encounter.  ' 

"  *  . 

PORT  ARTHUR 

The  relief  of  Port  Arthur  had  ceased  to  be  un  important  objective  of  Kuropat- 
kin before  he  planned  his  Heikautai  attack.  The  great  fortress  fell  on  the  last 
day  ol  1904^  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May  that  the  Kinbhou  isthmus  and 
Dalny  came  into  Japanese  hands,  nor  was  the  siege  army  mider  General  Nogi 
marshalled  mitil  the  close  of  June.  During  that  interval,  General  Stdssel,  who 
oommandcd,  on  the  Russian  side,  availed  himself  of  all  possible  means  of 
defence,  and  the  investing  force  had  to  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground.  The 
attack  on  the  outlying  positiotis  occiqiied  fully  a  month,  and  not  till  the  end  of 
July  had  the  Japanese  advanced  close  enoiiRh  to  attempt  a  roup  de  main.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  contemplated  success  by  that  method  of  proced- 
ure, but  they  met  with  Rnoh  a  severe  repulse,  during  August,  that  they  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  recourse  to  the  comparatively  slow  arts  of  the  engineer. 
Thereafter,  the  story  of  the  siege  followed  stereotyi)ed  lines  except  that  the 
colossal  nature  of  the  fortifications  entailed  unprecedented  sacrifice  of  life  on 
the  besiegers '  part.  The  crucial  point  of  the  siege-operations  was  the  capture  of 
a  position  called  209-Metre  Hill.  This  todc  plaes  on  Novmber  80th  aft^ 
sevml  days  of  the  most  terrible  fighting  ever  witnessed,  fightuig  whioh  «o«t  the 
Japanese  ten  thousand  casualties.  The  tmQiortfcaioe  of  the  hill  was  that  it 
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fnmkbed  a  post  of  observalioii  whenoe  mdications  coqM  be  given  to  gdide  the 
heavy  Japaneee  artillery  in  its  cannonade  of  the  remaining  Russian  ships  in  the 
harboor. 

Nothing  then  remamed  for  the  Russians  except  to  sink  the  ships,  and  this 
tb^didy  80  that  Russia  lost  a  squadron  which,  all  told,  r^resented  an  outlay  of 
over  thirty  milliens  sterling— * $150,000,000.  In  a  telegram  despatched  to  his 
own  Government  on  January  1st,  General  Stossel  said:  "Great  Sovereign, 
forgive!  We  have  done  all  that  was  hunvinly  possible.  Judge  us;  but  be 
merciful.  Eleven  months  have  exhausted  our  strength.  A  quarter  only  of 
the  defenders,  and  one-half  of  tliem  invalids,  occupy  twenty-seven  versts  of 
fortifications  without  supports  and  am! bout  intervals  for  even  the  briefest 
repo.se.  The  men  are  reduced  to  shadows  I"  On  the  previous  day  Stossel  had 
written  to  General  Nogi,  declaring  that  further  resistance  would  merely  entail 
useless  loss  of  life  considering  the  oondttions  within  the  fortress.  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  who  surrendered  at  the  fall  of  the  fortress  was  878  offieen 
and  28,491  men,  and  the  captured  material  included  646  guns;  35,252  rifles;  60 
torpedoes;  30,000  kilograms  of  powder;  82,670  rounds  of  gun-ammunition;  two 
and  a  quarter  million  rounds  of  small-arm  ammunition;  a  number  of  wagons; 
1,920  horses;  four  battle-ships;  two  cruisers;  fourteen  gunboats  and  torpedo- 
craft;  ten  steamers;  thirty-three  steam  launches,  and  various  other  vessels. 
These  figures  nro  worthy  of  study  ns  one  of  General  St^iesel's  alleged  reasons 
for  surrendering  was  scarcity  of  ammunition. 

MISHCHENEO'S  RAID 

The  capture  of  Port  Arthur  meant  something  more  than  the  fall  of  a  fortress 
which  had  been  counted  impregnable  and  which  had  dominated  the  strategical 
situation  for  fully  seven  months.  It  meant,  also,  that  General  Nogi 's  army 
would  now  be  free  to  joui  their  oooundes  beyond  the  liao  River,  and  that 
KuropatkSn  would  find  his  oppt^ents'  strength  increased  by  four  divisions. 
It  became,  therefore,  important  to  ascertain  how  soon  this  transfer  was  lilcely 
to  be  effected,  and,  if  possible,  to  interrupt  it  by  tearing  up  the  railway.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  January  Sth,  General  Mishchenko's  division  of  Cossacks,  Cau- 
casians, and  Dragoons,  mustering  six  thousand  sabres,  with  six  batteries  of 
light  artillery,  crossed  the  Hun  River  and  marched  south  on  a  five-mile  front. 
Throughout  the  war  the  Cosjsacks,  of  whom  a  very  large  force  was  with  the 
Russian  army,  had  hitherto  failed  to  demonstrate  their  usefulness,  and  this 
raid  in  force  was  regarded  with  much  curiosity.  It  accomplished  very  little. 
Its  leading  squadrons  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Old  Niuciiwang,  and  five  hun- 
dred metrefrof  the  railway  nortil  of  Haieheug  were  destroyed,  a  bridge  also  being 
blown  up.  But  this  damage  was  speedily  restored,  and  as  for  the  reconnoitrii^ 
results  of  the  raid,  they  seem  to  have  been  very  trifling. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MUKDEN 

After  the  battle  of  Heikautai,  which  cost  the  Russians  twenty  thousand 

casualties  and  exposed  the  troops  to  terrible  hnrd^hips,  Kuropatkin's  army  did 
not  nrimbor  more  than  260,000  eiTectivrs.  On  the  other  hand,  h^  rnuld  rely 
upon  a  constant  stream  of  re-enforcemints  from  Europe,  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
railway  service  had  been  enormously  increased  by  the  genius  and  energ>'  of 
Prince  Khilkoff,  Russian  minister  of  Ways  and  Commumcations.   in  fact, 
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when  all  the  forces  under  orders  for  Manchuria  had  reached  their  destinatioo, 
Ktiro{Nitkiii.  vonld  have  under  his  commaad  twelve  array  corps,  six  jifie-btigadesi 
and  nine  divisions  of  mounted  troops,  a  total  of  something  hke  half  a  mtllioft 
men.  Evidently  the  Japanese  would  not  have  acted  wisely  in  patiently  awaitim 
the  coming  of  these  troops.  Moreover,  since  the  break-up  of  winter  would  soon 
render  teoqiorarily  impossible  ail  operations  in  the  field,  to  have  deferred  any 
fon\'ard  mrjvompnt  beyond  the  month  of  M^irch  would  have  merely  facilitated 
the  massing  of  Russian  re-enforcements  la  the  lines  on  tho  Shaho,  where  the 
enemy  had  taken  up  his  position  after  his  defeat  at  Heikautai.  These  considera- 
tions induced  Marshal  Oyama  to  deliver  an  attack  with  his  whole  force  during 
the  second  half  of  February,  and  there  resulted  a  conflict  wiiicli,  under  the  namt^  ' 
of  the  "  battle  of  Mukden/'  will  go  down  in  the  pages  of  history  as  the  greaU^st 
tigiit  on  record. 

It  hasbeen  olamied  by  the  Russians  that  Kuropatkin  was  thinldngof  aasum- 

ing  the  offensive  when  the  Japanese  forced  his  hand;  but  however  that  Aiajr  be, 
the  fact  is  that  he  fought  on  the  defensive  as  he  had  done  throug^iout  the  whole 
war  with  two  exceptions.   Nevertheless,  we  may  confidently  a^iert  that  at  no 

pre^nous  period  had  the  Russians  been  so  confident  and  so  Strong.  According 
to  the  Japanese  estimate,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  trust«'H.  Kuropatkin 
had  37()  battalions,  171  bad  t  rips,  and  178  squadrons;  represeutmt;  3U(),U0h 
nfl(  s,  20,000  sabres  and  i'666  guns,  while  the  defences  behind  which  these 
U  oops  were  sheltered  were  of  the  most  elaborait-  character,  superior  to  anything 
tliat  the  Japanese  had  encountered  during  the  previous  battles  of  the  field- 
campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  also  were  m  unprecedented 
strength.  Up  to  the  battle  of  Heikautai,  Kuropatkui  had  been  confronted  b\ 
only  three  armies,  nandely,  the  Fix8t»  Seeond,  and  Fourth,  under  Generais 
Kurold,  Oku,  and  Nozu,  respectively..  In  the  middle  of  February,  these  num- 
bered three,  four,  and  two  divisions,  lespectively.  But  there  bad  now  been  ' 
added  a  consideraljle  number  of  reserve  brigades,  bringing  up  the  avera|pe 
strength  of  most  of  the  divisions  to  from  22,000  to  25,000  meJi.  Further,  in 
addition  to  these  nrmies,  two  others  were  in  the  field,  namely,  the  Third,  undir 
General  Nog;!,  and  the  Fifth,  under  General  Kawamura.  General  Nogi  s 
force  had  marched  up  from  Port-  Arthur,  but  General  Kawamura 's  was  a  new 
army  formed  of  special  reservists  and  now  put  in  the  field  for  the  first  time. 

The  Russians  occupied  a  front  forty-four  miles  in  detent  and  from  five  to 
sue  miles  in  depth._  They  did  not  know,  apparently,  that  General  Kawamura 's 
army  had  joined  Qyama's  forces,  nor  did  they  know  where  Nogi's  army  was 
operating.  The  Japanese  programnie  was  to  hold  the  Russian  centre ;  to  attack 
their  left  fiank  with  Kawamura 's  army,  and  to. sweep  round  their  right  flank 
with  Nogi 's  forces.  The  latter  were  therefore  kept  in  the  rear  until  Kawamura 's 
attack  had  developed  fully  on  the  east  and  until  the  two  centres  were  hotly 
engaged.  Then  "  un'lcr  cover  of  the  smoke  and  heat  g:onerated  by  the  conflict 
of  the  other  armi(  s  mi  an  immense  front,  and  specially  scre<'ned  by  the  violent 
activity  of  the  Second  Army,  Nogi  marched  in  echelon  of  columns  from  tiie 
west  on  a  wide, circling  movement;  swept  up  the  Liao  valley, and  bending  thence 
eastward,  descended  on  Mukden  from  the  west  and  northwest,  giving  the  finish* 
ing  blow  of  this  gigantic  encounter;  severing  the  eiwiDy's  main  One  of  retreat, 
and  fonung  him  to  <d>oose  between  surrender  and  flight,  T6  launch,  dhpecti  and 
support- four  hundred  thousand  men  engaged. at  sfieh  a  season  over  a  front 
one  hundred  miles  in  length  was  one  of  the  msMSk  remarkfl^ble  tasks  .ever  under- 
taken on  the  fiekl  of  battle  by  a  modem  staff.''  . 
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'^/f  course,  all  thcjse  events  did  not  move  exactly  as  planned,  but  the  main 
feature  of  the  great  fight  waa  that  Kuropatkiu,  deceived  by  Kawamura 's  move- 
ment, detached  a  large  force  to  oppose  him,  and  then  recalled  theae  troops  too 
late  for  the  purpose  of  ehetiking  Qeneral  Nogi's  flanking  operation.  The 
fighting  was  eontinuous  for  almoet.  two  weeks,  and  on  the  moining  of  .Maroh 
16th,  the  Russians  had  been  diiTeiiOUt  of  Mukden  and  forced  northward  beyond 
Tiehling.  In  fact,  thegr  did  not  paoae  until  Mareh  20th,  when  Linievitch,  who 
had  succeeded  Kuropatkin  in  the  chief  oonunand,  was  able  to  order  a  halt  at 
Supingchieh,  seventy  miles  to  the  north  of  Mukden.  ''The  Russian  losses  in 
this  mOi»t  disastroii'?  l^nttle  included,  accordinj^  to  Marshal  Oyama's  reports, 
27,700  killed  and  110,000  wounded,"  while  an  immense  quantity  of  war  material 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  Japanese  losses,  up  to  the  morning  of 
March  12th|  were  estimated  at  41,222.  ■  -  \ . 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TSUSHIMA 

From  the  outset,  both  sides  bad  appreciated  the  enormous  prepondeianoe 
that  would  be  conferred  by  command  of  the  sea.  It  was  in  obedience  to  this 
conviction  that  the  Russian  authorities  were  in  the  act  of  taking  steps  to  increase 

largely  their  Pacific  squadron  when  the  outbreak  of  war  compellrd  thera  to 
suspend  the  despatch  of  re-enforcements.  They  did  not,  however,  relinquish 
their  preparations.  Evidently,  any  vessels  sent  to  the  scene  of  combat  after 
fighting  had  begun  must  be  competent  to  defend  themselves  against  attack, 
which  condition  entailed  strength  to  form  an  independent  squadron.  The 
preparations  to  acquire  this  competence  involved  a  long  dday,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  16th  of  October,  1904,  that  Admiral  Hoshdestvensky  left  lifoeu  with 
some  for^  ships.  The  world  watched  this  adventure  with  astonidied  egrea 
Thitherto  Great  Britain,  equipped  as  she  is  with  coaiine-statione  aU  round  the 
globe,  had  been  the  only  power  thought  capable  of  sending  a  laige  fleet  on  an 
ocean  voyage.  Rozhdestvensky 's  squadron  consumed  over  three  thousand 
tons  of  coal  daily  when  steaming  at  a  reduced  speed,  and  how  this  supply  was 
to  l)c  kopt  ti]  >  in  the  absence  of  ports  of  call,  no  one  was  able  to  conjecture.  The 
dilhculty  was  ultimately  overcome  by  the  very  benevolent  character  w  inch  the 
neutrality  of  certain  powers  assumed,  and  in  May,  1905,  the  Baltic  squadron, 
as  the  vessels  under  liozhdeatvensky  were  called,  made  its  appearance  in  Far 
Eastern  waters. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  the  Russians  woidd  seek  to  envelop  their  BKnire- 
ments  in  obscurity,  but  th^  seem  to  have  appreduttedy  from  the  outset,  the  ab> 
surdity  of  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  traioee  of  a  fleet  of  forty  vMsels  steaming 

along  the  routes  of  the  world 's  commerce.  They  therefore  proceeded  boldly  on 
their  way,  slowly  but  indomitably  overconung  aU  obstacles.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  date  of  thoir  Hppnrture  from  Libau  was  just  two  months  after  the  last 
attempt  of  the  Port  Arthur  squadron  to  escape  to  Vladivostok.  Doubtless,  this 
8<>rtie,  which  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  Russians,  was  ] prompted  in  part  by 
anticipation  of  the  Baltic  fleet's  approaching  departure,  and  had  the  Port 
Arthur  squadron,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  reached  Vladivostok  before 
Rozhdestvensky 's  coming,  Admiral  Togo  migiit  have  been  caught  between  two 
fires.  ThB  result  of  the  sortie,  however,  dispelled  that  hope.  Long  before 
Boshdestvensky  reached  the  Far  East,  he  fell  into  touch  with  Japanese  seouts^ 
and  every  movement  of  his  ships  was  flaahed  to  the  enemy.  That  Vladivostok 
was  his  objective  and  that  he  would  try  to  reach  that  place  if  possible  without 
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fighting,  were  unque.siionable  facts.  But  by  what  avenue  would  he  enter  the  Sea 
of  Japan?  The  query  oecupied  iittention  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  world  during 
geveral  days,  and  conjectures  were  as  numerous  as  they  were  conflicting.  But 
Admiral  T6g&  had  no  moment  of  hesitation.  He  knew  that  only  two  routes  were 
powilile»  and  that  one  of  them,  the  '[Uuswni  Straiti  oould  be^strem  with  nuseB 
at  very  brief  notice.  The  Runiane  dare  not  take  that  risk.  Theralore  T0g5 
waited  quietly  at  his  base  in  the  Korean  Strait  and  on  the  27th  of  May  his 
eeouts  reported  by  wireless  telegraphy  at  5  a.m.,  "Enemy's  fleet  sighted  in  203 
section.    He  seems  to  be  steering  for  the  east  channel." 

In  the  historic  artion  whieh  ensued,  Rozhdestvensky  had  under  his  command 
eight  battle-ships,  nme  cruisers,  three  coast-defence  ships,  nine  destroyers,  an 
auxiliary  cruiser,  six  special-service  steamers,  and  two  hospital  ships.  TSjj^o's 
fleet  consisted  of  five  battleships  (one  of  them  practically  valueless),  one  coaist- 
defence  vessel,  eight  armoured  cruisers,  ten  protected  cruisers,  twenty  destroy- 
ers, and  sixty-seven  torpedo-boats.  Numerically,  the  advantage  was  on  the 
Japanese  side,  although  In  first-class  fighting  material  the  disparity  was  not 
remarkable.  As  for  the  result,  it  can  only  be  called  amuhilatkm  for  the  Russian 
squadron.  Out  of  the  thirty-eight  ships  oomposing  it,  twenty  were  sunk;  six 
captured;  two  went  to  the  bottom  or  were  shattered  while  esca|^ng;  six  wete 
disarmed  and  interned  in  neutral  ports  to  which  they  had  fled;  one  was  released 
after  capture,  and  of  one  the  fate  5s  unknown.  Only  two  escaped  out  of  the 
whole  squadron.  This  wonderful  result  justifies  the  comment  of  a  competent 
authority: 

"We  can  recop^nize  that  Togo  is  preat  —  great  in  the  patience  he  exercised 
in  the  face  of  much  provocation  to  enter  upon  the  fight  under  eoiuliiions  less 
favourable  to  the  success  of  his  cause;  great  in  his  determination  to  give  decisive 
battle  despite  advice  offered  to  him  to  resort  to  methods  of  evasion,  subterfuge, 
and  finesse;  great  in  his  use  of  not  one  but  every  means  in  his  power  to  cfTush 
his  enemy,  and  great,  greatest  perhaps  of  all,  in  his  moderation  after  victory 
Imparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modem  naval  war. 

"Theattitu  I>  of  the  Japaosese  people  in  the  presence  of  this  epoch-making 
triumph  is  a  sight  for  men  and  gods.  They  have  the  grand  manner  of  the 
ancients,  and  their  invarialilr  attitude  throughout  the  war,  whether  in  the  hour 
of  victorj'  or  in  that  of  disappointment,  has  been  worthy  of  a  great  people. 
No  noisy  and  vulgar  clamour,  no  self-laudation,  no  triumph  over  a  fallen  enemy, 
but  deep  thankfulness,  cahii  sati.sfaction,  and  reference  of  the  cause  of  victory 
to  the  illustrious  virtue  of.  their  Emperor.*** 

The  Japanese  losses  in  the  two-days*  fitf^ting  wm  three  torpedo-boats,  and 
they  had  116  killed  and  538  wounded. 

r 

PE.\CE  RESTORED 

After  the  battles  of  Mukden  and  Tsushima,  which  were  great  enough  to  termi- 
nate the  greatest  war,  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  alike  found  themselves  in 
a  position  whieli  must  either  prelude  another  stupendous  effort  on  both  sides 
or  be  utilized  to  ncfrotiate  jjeace.  Here  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  int(  rvent  d,  and,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1905,  the  American  minister  iu 
Tokyo  and  the  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  instructed  from  Washington^ 
handed  an  identical  note  to  the  Japanese  and  the  Russian  Governments  respeo- 
tively,  urging  the  two  countries  to  approach  each  other  direet.  On  the  following 
P  ThM  War  in  Ike  Far  Sad,  by  the  MiUtsry  OamspoiMkat  of  *'The  Tfaus."! 
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day,  Japan  intimated  her  frank  acquiescence,  and  Russia  lost  no  time  in  taking 
a  similar  step.  Two  months  nevertheless  elapsed  before  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  two  powers  met,  on  August  10th,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Kussia  sent  M.  (afterwards  Count)  de  Witte  and  Baran  Rosen;  Japan,  Baron 
(sfterwsrds  Marquis)  Komur%  wfao  had  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Ajffain 
throughout  the  war,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Baron)  Taicahlra.  The  Japanese 
fltateamen  well  understood  that  much  of  the  credit  aoerumg  to  them  for  their 
saooesaful  conduct  of  tiie  war  must  be  forfeited  in  the  sequel  of  the  negotiations. 
For  the  people  of  Japan  had  accustomed  themselves  to  expect  that  Russia  would 
recoup  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whnio,  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  their  country 
in  the  contest,  whereas  the  ministry  iii  T5ky6  knew  that  to  look  for  payment  of 
indemnity  by  a  great  State  wiiose  territory  has  not  been  mvaded  effectively  or 
its  existence  menaced  must  be  futile. 

Nevertheless,  diplomacy  required  that  tliis  conviction  siiould  be  concealed, 
and  thus  Russia  carried  to  the  conference  a  belief  that  the  financial  phase  of 
the  diacuflsioin  would  be  erueial.  Baron  Komura's  mandate  was,  howerer,  that 
the  ixaHiy  radically  essential  terms  were  tiiose  formukted  by  Japan  prior  to  the 
war.  She  must  insist  on  securing  the  ends  for  which  she  had  fought,  since  she 
bdieved  them  to  be  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  but  beyond  that 
she  would  not  go.  The  Japanese  plenipotentiaries,  therefore,  judged  it  wise  to 
submit  their  terms  in  the  order  of  the  real  importance,  leaving  their  Russian 
colleagues  to  iiiinfiine,  as  they  probably  would,  thnt  the  converse  method  had 
bpcn  julnpted,  and  t  h  it  everything  prefatory  to  quebtiuns  of  finance  and  territory 
was  of  liiinor  consequence. 

The  negotiations,  commencing  on  the  10th  of  August,  were  not  concluded 
imtil  the  5th  of  September,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  There  had  been 
a  monMmt  when  the  onlooking  world  b^eved  that  unless  Russia  agreed  to  ran^- 
flom  the  island  of  Saglialien  by  paying  to  Japan  a  sum  of  120  millions  sterling, 
— -  $580,000,000,  the  conference  would  be  broken  off.  Nor  did  such  an  exchange 
eeem  unreasonable,  for  were  Bussia  expelled  from  the  northern  part  of  Saghalien, 
which  commands  the  estuary  of  the  Amur,  iker  position  in  Siberia  would  have 
been  compromised.  But  Japan 's  statesman  were  not  disposed  to  make  any  dis- 
play of  territorial  aggression.  The  souiiiern  half  of  Saghalien  had  originally 
belonged  to  Japan  and  had  passed  mto  Russia's  possession  by  an  arrangement 
which  the  Japanese  nation  strongly  resented.  To  recover  that  portion  of  the 
island  seemed,  therefore,  a  legitimate  ambition.  Japan  did  not  contemplate 
any  larger  demand,  nor  did  she  seriously  insist  on  an  indemnity.  Thus,  the 
negotiations  were  never  in  real  danger  of  failure. 

The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  recognised  Japan 's  *  'paramount  political,  military, 
and  economic  interests"  in  Korea;  provided  for  the  simultaneous  evacuation 
of  Manchuria  by  the  contracting  parties;  transferred  to  Japan  the  lease  of  the 
•  Liaotung  peninsula,  held  by  Russia  from  China,  together  with  that  of  the 
Russian  railways  south  of  Kwanchengtsz  and  all  collateral  mining  or  other 
privileges;  ceded  to  Japan  the  southern  half  of  Saghalien,  the  fiftieth  parallel  of 
latitude  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  parties;  secured  fishing-rights  for 
Japanese  subjects  along  the  coasts  of  the  seas  of  Japan,  Okhotsk,  and  Ik^ring; 
laid  doy>'n  that  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Japanese  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Russian  prisoners  during  the  war  should  be  reimbursed  by  Russia,  less  the  out- 
lays made  by  the  latter  on  account  of  Japanese  prisoners,  by  which  arrange- 
ment Japan  obtained  a  payment  of  some  four  million  sterling  —  920,000,000, 
and  provided  that  the  contracting  parties,  while  withdrawing  their  military  force 
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from  T^fanchuria,  might  maintain  guan!s  to  protect  their  respective  railways, 
the  number  of  such  guards  not  to  exceed  fifteen  per  kilomotre  of  line.  There 
were  other  important  restrictions:  first,  the  contracting  parties  were  to  ;il)stnin 
from  taking,  on  the  Rua'?o-Korean  frontier,  any  military  measures  whicii  naip;ht 
menace  tlie  security  of  Russian  or  Korean  territory;  secondly,  the  two  po^^<■^s 
pledged  themselves  not  to  exploit  the  Manchurian  railways  for  strategic  pur- 
poses, and  thirdly,  they  promised  not  to  build  on  Saghalien  or  its  adjacent 
islands  any  fortifications  or  other  similar  works,  or  to  take  any  militaty  mesaures 
which  might  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  Strait  of  La  Fteuse  and  the 
Gulf  of  Tatary. 

The  above  provisions  concerned  the  two  contracting  parties  only.  But 
China's  interests  also  were  considered.  Thus,  it  was  agreed  to  * '  rc^store  entirely 
and  completely  to  her  exclusive  administration''  all  portions  of  Manobuna  then 
in  the  orrupation,  or  under  the  control,  of  Japanese  or  Russian  troops,  except 
the  leased  territory;  that  her  coTiscnt  must  be  obtained  for  the  transfer  to  .Japan 
of  the  leases  and  coTKM^ssions  held  by  the  Rn^^irins  in  Manchuria;  that  the 
Russian  CJovemni(^nt  sii(jukl  disavow  the  possession  of  "any  territorial  ad- 
vantages f)r  preferential  or  exclusive  concessions  in  impairment  of  Chinese 
sovcru  i;^rity  or  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  in  Man- 
churia, '  and  that  Japan  and  Russia  "engaged  reciprocally  not  to  obstruct  any 
general  measures  common  to  all  countries  which  China  might  take  for  tiio 
development  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Manchuria." 

This  distinction  between  the  special  interests  of  the  contracting  parties  and 
the  interests  of  China  herself,  as  well  as  of  foreign  nations  genefally,  is  essential 
to  clear  understanding  of  a  situation  which  subsequently  attracted  much  atton> 
tion.  From  the  time  of  the  Opium  War  (1857)  to  the  Boxer  rising  (19Q0), 
each  of  the  great  West  ern  powers  strugj^led  for  its  own  hand  in  China,  and  each 
sought  to  gain  for  itself  exclusive  concessions  imd  privileges  with  comparatively 
little  regnrd  for  the  interests  of  others  and  vnth  no  regard  whatsoever  for 
China's  sovereign  rights.  The  fruits  of  this  peruxi  were  permanently  ceded 
territories  (Hongkong  and  Macao);  leases  temi)orarily  establishing  foreign 
sovereignty  in  various  districts  (Kiao-chou,  Weiliaiwei,  and  Kwang-chow>; 
railway  and  mining  concessions,  and  the  establishment  of  settlements  at  open 
ports  where  foreign  jurisdiction  was  suprame.  But  wheiii  in  1900»  the  Boxer 
rising  forced  all  the  powers  into  a  conmion  camp,  they  awoke  to  full  appreciation 
of  a  principle  which  had  been  growing  current  for  tiie  past  two  or  three  yean, 
namely,  that  concerted  action  on  the  tines  of  maintaining  China 's  integrity  and 
securing  to  all  alike  equality  of  opportunity  and  a  similarly  open  door,  was  the 
only  feasible  method  of  preventing  the  partition  of  the  Chinese  empire  and 
averting  a  clash  of  rival  interests  which  mifcht  have  disastrous  results.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  mean  that  tliore  was  to  be  any  abandonment  of  sperinl  privileges 
already  a^^^inirrfl  or  :niy  surrender  of  existing  concessions.  The  arrangement 
was  not  to  be  retrospective  in  any  sense.  Vested  interests  were  to  bo  strictly 
guarded  until  the  lapse  of  the  periods  for  which  they  had  been  granted,  or  until 
the  maturity  of  China's  competence  to  be  really  autonomous. 

A  curious  situation  was  thus  created.  International  professiaas  of  respect 
for  China's  sovereignty,  for  the  integrity  of  her  empire,  and  for  the  enforoement  of 
the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity  co-existed  with  legacies  from  an  entirely 
different  past.  Russia  endorsed  this  new  policy,  hut  not  unnaturally  declined 
to  abate  any  of  the  advantages  pre  v  i  o  u  sly  en  j  oy ed  by  her  in  Manchuria.  Those 
advantages  were  very  substantial.  They  included  a  twenty-five-year  Jeaae— 
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with  proviBMiiL  for  renewal  — 'Of  the  Liaotung  penmsola,  within  which  are&  of 
1220  6quitf6  miles  Chinese  troops  might  not  penetrate,  whereas  Itussta  woukl 
not  only  exercise  full  administrative  authority,  but  also  take  military  and  naval 
action  of  any  kind;  they  included  the  creation  of  a  neutral  torritorj'"  on  the  im- 
mediate north  of  the  former  and  still  more  extensive,  whicli  remained  under 
Chinese  administration,  and  where  neither  Chinese  nor  Russian  troops  might 
enter,  nor  might  China,  without  Russia's  consent,  cede  land,  open  trading 
marts,  or  grant  concessions  to  any  third  nationality;  and  they  included  the 
li^t  to  bi^d  some  Bixteisii  bundfed  miles  of  railway  (which  Chhia  would  have 
tbe  opportimity  of  purchaaing  at  cost  price  In  the  year  1938,  and  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  gratis  in  1992),  as  well  as  the  right  to  hold  extensive  aones 
on  either  side  of  the  railway,  to  administer  these  aones  in  the  fullest  senae^  and 
to  work  all  mines  lying  along  the  lines. 

Under  the  Portsmouth  treaty  these  advantages  were  transferred  to  Japan 
by  Russia,  the  railway,  hoM^^vfr,  being  divided  so  that  only  the  portion  (521 
miles)  to  the  ?outh  of  Kwanchengtsz  fell  to  Japan's  share,  while  the  portion 
(1077  miles)  to  tiie  north  of  that  place  remained  in  Russia's  hands.  China's 
consent  to  the  above  transfers  and  assignments  wm  obtained  in  a  treaty  signed 
at  Peking  on  the  22ud  of  December,  lUOo.  Thus,  Japan  came  to  hold  in 
Manchuria  a  position  somewhat  contradictory.  On  the  one  hand,  she  figured 
as  the  champion  of  the  Chinese  empire's  integrity  and  as  an  eoqionwt  of  the 
new  principle  of  equal  opportunity  and  the  open  door.  On  the  other,  she 
appeared  as  the  legatee  of  many  privileges  more  or  less  InconsiBtent  with  that 
principle.  But»  at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were 
similarly  circumstanced.  In  their  cases,  also,  the  same  incongruity  was  obeerved 
between  the  newly  professed  policy  and  the  aftermath  of  the  old  practice.  It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Japan  alone  should  mnke  a  large  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  a  theory  to  which  no  other  State  thought  of  yieldinoj  nny  retrospective 
obedience  whatever.  She  did,  indeed,  fui  nish  a  clear  proof  of  deference  to  the 
open-door  doctrine,  for  instead  of  reserving  the  railway  zones  to  her  own  exclu- 
sive use,  as  she  was  fully  entitled  to  do,  she  sought  and  obtained  from  Ciiimi  a 
pledge  to  open  to  foreign  trade  sixteoi  places  within  these  zones. 

For  the  rest,  however,  the  inconsistency  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
though  existing  throughout  the  whole  of  China,  was  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as 
in  the  three  esstem  provinces  (Manchuria);  not  because  there  was  any  real 
difference  of  degree,  but  because  Manchuria  had  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
war  of  modem  times;  because  that  war  had  been  fought  by  Japan  in  the  cause 
of  the  new  policy,  nnrl  bfcaiise  the  principles  of  the  equally  open  door  and 
of  China's  integrity  had  been  the  main  bases  of  the  Portsmouth  treaty,  of  the 
Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  and  of  the  subsequently  concluded  oifetttes  with  France 
and  Russia.  In  short,  the  world's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mancliuria  and  diverted 
from  China  proper,  so  that  every  act  of  Japan  was  subjected  to  an  exceptionally 
rigorous  scrutiny,  and  the  nations  behaved  as  though  they  expected  her  to  live 
up  toftstaiidard<^  almost  idealaltitude.  China's  mood,  too,  greatly  complicated 
the  situation.  She  had  the  choice  between  two  moderate  and  natural  councs; 
either  to  wait  quietly  until  the  various  concessions  granted  by  her  to  foroign 
powers  m  the  evil  past  should  lapse  by  maturity,  or  to  qualify  herself  by  earnest 
rdorms  and  industrious  developments  for  then:  earlier  recovery.  Nominally 
she  adopted  tho  latter  coun?e,  but  in  reality  she  fell  into  a  mood  of  much  inipi^- 
tienrc.    Under  the  name  of  a  ^'rights-recovery  cnmpaign"  her  people  began 

to  prot£8t  vehemently  against  the  continuance  of  any  conditions  which  impaire'i 
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ber  sovereignty,  and  as  thk  temper  coloured  her  attitude  towards  the  variooi 
questions  which  inevitably  grew  out  of  the  situation  in  Maiir  buria,  her  idatkms 
witli  Japan  become  somewhat  strained  in  the  early  part  of  1909. 

I 

JAPAN  IN  KOREA  AFIEB  THE  WAR  WITH  RUSSIA 

Having  waged  two  wars  on  account  of  Korea,  Japan  emerged  from  the 
second  conflict  with  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  maintaimng  the  indep>end- 
enee  of  that  eoimtry  must  be  modified,  and  that  fdaoe  llie  identity  of  Korean 
and  Japanese  interests  in  the  Far  East  and  the  paramount  character  of  Japanese 
interests  in  Korea  would  not  permit  Japan  to  leave  Korea  to  the  care  of  any 
third  power,  she  must  assume  the  charge  herself.  Europe  and  America  also 
recognized  that  view  of  the  situation,  and  consented  to  withdraw  their  legations 
from  Seoul,  thus  lea\nng  the  control  of  Korean  foreign  affairs  entirrly  in  the 
han  ls  of  Japan,  who  further  undertook  to  assume  military  direetion  in  the  event 
of  aggresaion  from  without  or  disturbance  from  within.  But  in  the  matter  of 
internal  administration,  she  continued  to  limit  herself  to  advisory  supervision. 
Thus,  though  a  Japanese  resident-general  in  Seoul,  with  subordinate  residents 
throughout  the  provinces,  assumed  the  functions  hitherto  discharged  by  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls,  the  Korean  Govemment  was  merely  asked  to  employ 
Japanese  experts  in  the  position  of  counsellors,  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  their 
counsels  being  left  to  their  employers.  *' 

Once  again,  however,  the  futility  of  looking  for  any  real  reforms  under  thb 
optional  system  was  demonstrated.   Japan  sent  her  most  renouTied  statesman, 
Prince  Ito,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  resident-general;  but  even  he,  in  spite  of 
patience  and  tact,  found  that  some  less  optional  methods  must  be  resorted  tn. 
Hence,  on  tlie  24th  of  July,  1907,  a  new  a|.ni  ( ment  was  signed,  by  which  the 
resident-general  acquired  initiative  as  well  ns  rriiisultative  competence  to  ena'  i 
and  enforce  laws  and  ordinances;  to  apinnni  nnd  remove  Korean  officials,  and 
to  place  capable  Japanese  subjects  in  the  ranks  of  the  administration.  Th^t 
this  constituted  a  hetevy  blow  to  Korea's  Independeaoe  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
That  it  was  inevitable  seemed  to  be  equally  obvious.  For  there  existed  m 
Korea  nearly  all  the  worst  abuses  of  meidieval  systems.    The  administration 
of  justice  depended  solely  on  favour  or  interest.  The  police  contributed  by 
comiption  and  incompetence  to  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property.    The  troopa 
were  a  body  of  useless  mercenaries.    Offices  being  allotted  by  sale,  thousands 
of  incapables  thronged  the  ranks  of  the  executive.    The  Emperor's  Court  was  i 
crowded  by  diviners  and  plotters  of  all  kinH'^,  mnle  nnd  female.    The  finnnres 
of  the  Throne  and  those  of  the  State  were  hopelessly  confused.    There  was 
nothing  like  an  organized  judiciary.    A  witness  was  in  many  cases  conpidered 
particeps  criminis;  torture  was  commonly  employed  to  obtain  evidence,  and 
defendants  in  civil  oases  were  pbiced  under  arrest.   Imprisonment  meant  deaUi 
or  pennanent  disablement  for  a  man  of  means.  Flogging  so  severe  as  to  cripple, 
If  not  to  kill,  was  a  common  punishment;  every  major  offence  from  robbeiy 
upwards  was  capital,  and  female  criminals  were  frequently  executed  by  admini^ 
taring  shocldngty  painful  poisons.   The  currency  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
confusion.   Extreme  corruption  and  extortion  were  practised  in  connexion  with 
taxation.    Finally,  while  nothing  showed  that  the  average  Korean  lacked  the 
elementary  virtue  of  patriotism,  there  had  been  repeated  proofs  that  the  safety 
and  independence  of  the  empire  counted  for  little  with  pohtical  intriguers. 
.  Japan  must  step  out  of  Korea  altogether  or  etlect  drastic  reforms  there. 
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She  necrssarlly  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  the  things  which  she  accom- 
pli.shed  betwi  f  II  the  bcgiiiiun^  uf  1900  ajid  the  close  of  1908  iimy  be  briefly 
described  tiie  elaboration  of  a  proper  system  oi  taxation;  the  organization 
of  a  ataff  to  adminiBter  aumal  budgets;  the  re-ftaseMmei^  of  taxable  property  ; 
the  floating  of  pabUc  loans  for  productive  enterprisee;  the  reform  of  the  currency; 
the  eatabliehment  of  banks  of  various  kinds,  indudiiif  agricultural  and  commei^ 
oial;  the  creation  of  associatHms  for  putthig  bank-notes  into  circulation;  the 
introduction  of  a  warehousing  system  to  supply  capital  to  farmers;  the  lighting 
and  buoying  of  the  coasts;  the  provision  of  posts,  telegraphs,  roads,  and  railways; 
the  erection  of  piiMic  buildinp;s;  the  startinc;  of  various  industrial  enterprises 
(siieh  a'^  printing,  brick  making,  forestry  and  coal  mining);  the  laying  out  of 
model  farms;  the  beginning  of  cotton  cultivation;  tlic  building  and  equipping 
of  an  industrial  training  school;  the  inauguration  of  sanitary  works;  the  opening 
of  hospitals  and  medical  schools;  the  orgamzation  of  an  excellent  educational 
fljstem;  the  construction  of  waterworks  in  several  towns;  the  complete  remodel- 
Ikicf  of  the  Central  Government;  the  differentiation  of  the  Court  and  the  esseeu- 
tive,  m  well  as  of  the  administrative  and  the  judiciary;  the  formation  of  an 
efficient  body  of  police ;  the  organisation  of  law-courts  with  a  nuviority  of  Japor 
nese  j  urists  on  the  bench;  the  enactment  of  a  new  penal  code,  and  drastic  refonas 
m  the  taxaticm  iQrstem. 

In  the  summer  of  1907,  the  resident-general  advised  the  Throne  to  disband 
the  standing  army  as  an  unserviceable  and  expensive  force.  The  measure  was 
doubtless  desirable,  but  the  docility  of  the  troops  had  been  overrated.  Some 
of  them  resisted  vehemently,  and  many  became  the  nucleus  of  an  insurrection 
which  lasted  in  a  desultory  manner  for  nearly  two  years;  cost  the  lives  of  21,000 
insurgents  and  1300  Japanese,  and  entailed  upon  Japan  an  outlay  of  nearly  a 
million  sterling.  Altogether,  what  with  building  642  miles  of  raOway,  makiii« 
loans  to  Korea,  providing  funds  for  useful  purposes  and  quelling  the  insurrection, 
Japan  was  fifteen  miUk>ns  sterling — $72,000,000  out  of  pocket  on  Korea's 
account  by  the  end  of  1909,  She  had  also  lost  the  veteran  statesman,  Prince 
Ito,  who  was  assassinated  at  Harbin  by  a  Korean  fanatic  on  the  26th  of  October^ 
1009.^ 

ANNEXATION  OF  KOREA 

Japan  finally  resolved  that  nothing  short  of  annexation  would  suit  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  step  was  taken  on  August  22,  1910.  At  what  precise  moment 
this  conviction  forced  itself  upon  Japan's  judgment  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
She  knows  how  to  keep  her  counsel.  But  it  was  certainly  with  great  reluctance 
that  she,  hitherto  the  exponent  and  champion  of  Korean  independence,  accepted 
the  r61e  of  annexation..  The  explanation  given  by  her  own  Government  is  as 
follows: 

In  its  -olir-itude  to  put  an  end  to  distiirbing  conditions,  the  Japanese  Government  made 
an  arrangement,  in  1905,  for  establishing  a  protectorate  over  Korea  and  they  have  ever  since 
been  amduou.'^ly  engaged  in  wcnicB  of  reform,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of  the 
desired  end.  But  they  have  failed  to  find  in  tlie  n'^gimc  of  a  protectorate  sufficient  hope  for 
a  realization  of  the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  and  a  condition  of  unrest  and  disquietude 
still  prevails  througbout  the  whole  peninsula.  In  these  circumstances,  the  necessity  of 
introducinp:  fundamental  changes  in  the  s\  sf(Mii  of  novn  ninont  in  Korea  has  become  entirely 
manifest,  and  an  earnest  and  careful  examination  of  the  Korean  problem  has  convince<l  the 
JsTMUiese  Qoverninont  that  the  r^ime  of  »  proteetorate  dinnot  be  mmle  to  atlapt  itself  to 
the  actual  condition  of  afTalrs  in  Korea,  arid  that  the  rc.spon-sil)ilitios  devolving  upon  Japan 
for  the  due  administration  of  the  country  cannot  be  justly  fulUlled  without  the  complete 
snnemtion  <rf  Kcfea;  to  the  Bmpire.  '  . 
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'Thus  the  dynasty  of  aovereigns,  whieb  had  ebntlnued' m  an  iinbxdcen  line 
tram  1392,  came  to  an  end  with  the  independence  of  ihia  oountry,  whose  national 
traditions  and  hSstory  had  extended  over  four  thousand  years,  whose  foundatioa 
as  a  kingdom  was  coeval  with  that  of  the  Assyrian  empire;  and  iiie  two  last  living 
representatives  of  the  dynasty  exchanged  their  positions  as  Imperial  dignitaries 
for  those  of  princo'^  nnd  pensioners  of  Japan."^  Since  that  drastic  step  was 
taken,  events  seem  to  have  fully  justified  it.  Under  tho  able  manaRemcnt  of 
Count  Terauchi,  the  evil  conditions  inimical  to  the  jHd^jifrify  and  happinef^.s 
of  the  people  two  fast  disappearing.  Comparative  peace  and  order  reign;  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  rca.son  why  the  fruits  of  progressive  eivilization  should 
not  ultimately  be  gathered  in  Japan 's  new  province  aa  pientiiuliy  as  they  are 
in  Japan  herself. 

SITUATION  IN  1911 

The  unstable  element  of  the  East  Asian  situation  to^iay  is  the  poution  occu- 
pied by  Japan  and  Russia  in  Manchuria.  Both  powers  possess  privileges  there 
which  will  not  be  easily  surrendered,  and  which  are  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to 
prove  incompatible  with  China's  autonomy.  It  was  apprehended  at  the  outset 
that  Kussia  would  not  long  consent  to  occupy  the  place  assigned  to  her  by  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  imd  that  she  would  quickly  prepare  for  a  war  of  revenge. 
Ilrr  statesmen,  however,  showed  as  much  magnanimity  aR  wisdom.  On  July 
30,  1906,  they  signed  with  Japan  a  convention  pledging  the  eontractin^  i):irties 
to  respect  all  the  rights  accruing  to  one  or  the  other  under  the  Portsmouth 
Treaty.  If  international  pioniises  can  be  trusted,  continuous  peace  is  assured 
between  the  two  powers.  Kussia,  however,  is  not  only  doubling  the  track  of  her 
Siberian  Railway,  but  is  also  building  a  second  line  along  the  Amur;  while 
Japan  will  soon  command  access  to  central  Manchuria  by  three  lines;  one  from 
IHJny  to  Kwanchengtss;  another  from  Fusan  vid  Wiju  to  Mukden,  and  a  third 
from  the  northeastern  coast  of  Korea  viA  Bmryaog,  on  the  Tumen,  to  Kilin. 

These  developments  do  not  suggest  that  when  the  lease  of  Liaotung  and  the 
charter  off  the  railways  mature  —  in  twenty-five  years  and  thirty  years,  resi)ec- 
tively,  from  the  date  of  their  aignaturc  either  Japan  or  Russia  will  be  found 
ready  to  surrender  these  properties.  Meanwhile,  tlie  United  States  of  America 
is  gradually  constituting  itself  the  guardian  of  China's  integrity  in  Manchuria, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Pacihc  slope,  under  the  influence  of  the  labour  question, 
are  writing  and  speaking  as  though  war  between  the  great  republic  and  the 
Far  Eastern  empire  were  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  future.  This  chimera  is 
unthinkable  by  anyone  really  familiar  with  the  trend  of  Japanese  sentiment, 
but  it  may  encourage  in  China  a  dangerous  mood,  and  it  helps  always  to  foster 
an  unquiet  feeling.  On  the  wholci  when  we  add  the  chaotic  condition  into  which 
China  is  apparently  falling,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  second  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  does  not  open  a  peaceful  vista  in  the  Far  East. 


STEADY-POINTS 

There  are,  however,  two  steady-points  upon  the  horizon.  One  is  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty:  not  the  treaty  of  1902,  spoken  of  already  above,  b\it  a  treaty 
which  replacecl  it  and  which  was  concluded  on  August  12,  1905.  The  latter 
document  goes  much  further  than  the  former.  For,  whereas  the  treaty  of  1902 
merely  pledged  each  of  the  contracting  pnrties  to  observe  neutrality  in  the  event 
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of  the  other  being  engaged  in  defence  of  its  interests,  and  to  come  to  that  other 's 
assistance  in  the  event  of  any  third  power  intervening  belligerently,  the  treaty 
of  1905  provides  that— 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  either  Japan  or  Orr^t  Britain,  any  of  the  rights  and  interests 
referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  this  agreement  arc  in  jeopardy,  the  two  Governments  will 
communicate  with  one  another  fully  and  frankly,  and  will  consider  in  oommon  the  meanrea 
which  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  those  menaced  rights  or  interests. 

If,  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever  arising,  on  the  part  of 
any  other  power  or  powers,  either  contraotmg  partv  should  be  involved  in  war  in  defence  of 
its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  this  agreement,  the 
other  contracting  party  will  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  ally,  and  wih  conduct  the 
war  in  oomnum,  and  makir  peace  in  mutual  apwment  with  it. 

The  "rights  and  interests"  here  referred  to  are  defined  as  follows  in  the 
preamble: 

The  consoUdation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia 
and  of  India. 

The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all  powers  in  China  by  insuring  tke  inde- 
pendence and  inte^ity  of  the  ChineHe  empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for 
the  ocMnmeree  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China. 

The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  the  regions  of 
eastern  Asia  and  of  India,  and  the  defence  of  their  specif  interests  in  the  said  regions. 

This  remarkable  agreement  came  into  force  from  the  date  of  its  signature,  and 
its  period  of  duration  was  fixed  at  ten  years.  During  its  existence  the  two 
powers,  England  and  Japan,  are  pledged  to  use  all  endeavours  for  maintaining 
not  only  peace  in  the  East,  but  also  the  independence  and  integrity  of  China. 
The  significance  of  such  a  pledge  is  appreciated  when  we  recall  the  dimensions  of 
the  British  navy  supplemented  by  the  Japanese,  and  when  we  furtlier  recall  that 
Japan,  with  her  base  of  operations  within  easy  reach  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
can  place  half  a  million  of  men  In  the  field  at  any  moment.  The  eeoond  eteadyr 
point  ia  Chma's  finanwal  condition.  She  is  the  debtor  of  several  Western 
nations,  and  they  may  be  trusted  to  avert  from  her.  any  vicissitude  that  would 
impair  her  credit  as  a  borrower.  Prominent  among  such  vicissitudei  is  the 
dism^nberment  of  the  coimtiy. 
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APPENDIX 

1.— CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OP  JAPAN 

TOKYO,  ifiiUiKUABY  11,  1880 

•  CttAPTBR  I.    ThB  EMPEBOB 

Article  I.  The  Empire  t)f  .Japan  shall  be  ruled  over  by  Emperors  of  the  dynasty, 
which  hxu3  reigped  in  an  unbroken  line  of  dei>ceitt  for  agcsi  past. 

Article  II.  The  succession  to  the  throne  shall  devolve  upon  male  descendants  of  the 
Imperial  House,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  House  Law. 

Article  III.  The  person  of  the  Emperor  is  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Article  IV.  The  Kmperor  being  the  Head  of  the  Empire  the  rights  of  sovereignty  are 
invented  in  him,  and  he  exercises  them  in  accordance  with  the  pjrovi^us  of  the  present 
Consul  utiou. 

Article  V.  The  Emperor  exereiaes  the  legislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the 
Imperial  Diet. 

Article  VI.  The  Emperor  gpves  sanction  to  laws,  and  orders  them  to  be  promulgated 

and  put  into  force. 

Article  VII.  The  Emperor  cf)nv()kes  the  Imperial  Diet,  opens,  oloBce,  and  prorogues 
it,  and  dissolves  the  House  of  Representatives. 

AHaele  YIII.  In  ease  of  nigeai  wtatity,  when  ths  Imperial  IXet  b  not  sitting,  the 
Emperor,  in  order  to  maint>ain  the  public  safety  or  to  averia  publie  danger,  has  the  power 
to  issue  Imperial  Ordinances,  which  shall  take  the  place  of  laws.  Such  Imperial  Orrli- 
nances  shall,  however,  be  laid  before  the  Imperial  Diet  at  its  next  se;?sion,  and  should  the 
Diet  disapprove  of  the  said  Ordinances,  the  Government  shall  declare  them  to  be  hence- 
forth invalid. 

Article  IX.  The  Eknperor  issues,  or  causes  to  be  issued,  the  ordinances  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Uws,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace  and  order,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  But  no  Ordinance  shall  in  any  way  alter  any  of 

the  existing  laws. 

Article  X.  The  Emperor  determines  the  organisation  of  the  difTerent  branrhe55  of  the 
Adnuni.->tration ;  he  iixes  tlie  hularich  of  all  civil  and  niilitary  officers,  and  appoints  and 
dismisses  the  same.  Exceptions  specially  pro\ided  for  in  the  present  Constitution  or  in 
other  laws  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  respective  provisions  bearing  thereon. 

Article  XI   T!  o  Emperor  has  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Article  XII.  The  Emperor  datenninea  the  oiganisation  and  peace  stancUng  of  the 
army  and  navy. 

Article  XIIT.  The  Etnperor  declares  war,  makes  peace,  and  concludes  treaties. 

Article  XIW  The  Emperor  proclaims  the  law  of  siege.  The  conditions  and  op^^ 
tion  of  the  law  of  siege  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Article  XV.  The  Emperor  confers  titles  of  nobility,  rank,  orders,  and  other  marka  of 
honour. 

Article  XVI.  The  Emperor  orders  amnesty,  pardon,  commutation  of  punishments^ 

and  rehabilitation. 
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Artidt  XVn.  Thd  institution  of  a  Regency  shall  take  place  in  coaloniuty  with  the 
pfoviflioiis  of  the  Imperial  House  Law.^ 

The  RegoBt  BhAll  emreiae  the  suprane  ponrani  ivfaldh  belong  to  the  Emperor  in  his 
name. 

Chaptbb  II.  Bights  and  Doties  of  Subjects 

Ardde  XVHL  Hie  oonditlone  neoesaBiy  for  being  a  Japanese  subject  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  law. 

Article  XIX.  Ja^Mneee  snbjeote  shall  all  equally  be  eligible  for  dvil  and  military 
appointment s\  nnd  any  other  publie  offiMs,  subjeet  only  to  the  oonditioiis  pnseribed  and 

Laws  and  Ordinancps. 

Article  XX.  J apanese  subjects  are  amenable  to  service  in  the  army  or  navy,  according 
to  the  proviflioiiB  of  law. 

Artiele  XXI.  Japaneee  sabjeote  are  amenahle  to  the  du^  of  paying  taxes,  aeeonHng 

to  the  provisions  of  law. 

Article  XXI I .  Suhjoct  to  the  limitations  imposoH  by  law,  Japanese  subjects  shall  en- 
joy full  liberty  in  rcpanl  to  rf»si(lence  and  change  of  alMMlo. 

Article  XXIII.  Nu  Japauoise  subject  shall  be  arrested,  detfuned,  tried  or  punished, 
except  aceording  to  law. 

Article  XXIV.  No  Japanese  snbjeet  shall  be  deprived  of  his  right  of  being  tried  by 
judp;es  (letrrtnined  by  law. 

Article  \X\^  Except  in  the  oases  provided  for  in  the  law,  the  house  of  no  Ji^ianese 
subject  shall  be  entered  or  searched  without  his  permission. 

Article  XXVI.  Except  in  cases  provided  for  in  the  law,  the  secrecy  of  the  letters  of 
Japanese  subjects  shall  not  be  violated. 

Article  XXVII.  The  li^ts  of  property  of  Japanese  subjects  shall  not  be  violated. 
Such  metusurcs,  however,  as  may  be  renrlered  necessary  in  thn  interests  of  the  publie 
welfare  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ihc  !a\\ . 

Article  XXVIII.  Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  linut^  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and 
(»der,  and  not  antagonistic  to  their  dntiea  as  subjects,  enjoy  freiadom  of  religious  belief. 

Article  XXIX.  Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  enjoy  liberty  in 
regard  to  speech,  writing,  publication,  public  meetings,  and  sssociations. 

Article  XXX.  Japanese  subjects  may  present  petitions,  pro\'ided  that  f^^v  observe 
the  proper  form  of  rospect,  and  comply  with  the  rules  specially  provided  for  such  matters. 

Article  XXXI.  The  provisions  contained  in  tlie  present  chapter  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  exerose,  in  times  of  war  or  in  case  of  national  emergency,  of  the  snpfeme  powen 
which  belong  to  the  Emperor. 

Article  XXXII.  Each  and  every  one  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  preceding 
articles  of  the  present  chapter  shall,  in  so  far  as  thoy  do  not  conflift  i^ith  tho  laws  or  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  the  army  and  navy,  apply  to  the  othcers  and  men  of  the  army  and 
of  the  navy. 

CuAFTER  III.   The  Imperial  Diet 

Article  XXXIII.  The  Imperial  Diet  ^lall  consist  of  two  Houses:  the  House  of  Peers 

and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  XXX I V'.  The  liuu.-*c  of  Peers  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  Ordinance  concern- 
ing the  House  of  Peers,  be  composed  of  members  of  the  Imperial  Family,  of  Nobles,  and 
of  Deputies  who  have  been  nominated  by  the  Emperor. 

Article  XXXV.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  elected 
by  the  people,  according?  to  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  Election. 

Article  XXXVI.  No  one  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  a  member  of  both  Houses. 

Article  XXXVII.  Every  law  requires  the  coni»cnt  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Article  XXXVIII.  Both  Houses  shall  vote  upon  projects  of  law  brought  forward  by 
the  Government,  and  may  respectively  bring  forward  projects  of  law. 


['  Law  of  8ucc«8!iiou,  ooroaatiuo,  Ascension,  majority,  style  of  address,  regency,  Imperial  governor. 
Imperial  famiUr*  iieredlUnr  Mtatae,  Imperial  aq^dltarM.  etc..  of  Feb.  11,  iS89.t  . . 
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Artiele  XXXIX.  AbiU  w]iiefaba«  beenx^6«t«dbyaltiiirof  IJieHou^ 
agftiQ  brought  in  during  the  same  seasioii. 

Article  XL.  Both  Uouaes  can  make  veooBuneodatiaiui  to  the  Qovenuneiit  in  regard 

to  laws,  or  upon  any  other  siihjor  t.  When,  howevpr,  snrh  rocommendatiODS  ftTd  JBOt 
adopted,  they  cannot  be  made  a  second  tiino  durmg  the  same  sciisioQ. 

Article  XLI.  The  Imperial  Diet  aliall  bo  convoked  every  year. 

Artide  XLII.  A  aeflaioii  of  the  Imperial  Diet  shall  last  during  three  moaiha.  In 
case  of  necessity,  a  duration  of  a  session  may  be  prolonged  by  Imperial  order* 

Article  XLIII.  When  urgent  ncttflflsity  arises,  an  extraordinary  sesaiim  ma^  be  con- 
voked, in  nddition  to  tlio  ordinnn,"  one*  The  dumtiou  of  an  eztraordiDaiy  sesnoiL  ahaU 

be  determined  by  Im{)erial  ohUt. 

Article  XLIV.  With  regard  to  the  opening,  closing,  and  prorogation  of  the  imperial 
Diet,  and  the  prolcmgation  of  its  sessions,  theae  shall  take  place  simultaneously  in  both 
Houaee.  Should  the  House  of  Representotivea  be  otdared  to  dissolve^  the  House  of 
Peers  shall  at  the  same  time  be  prorogued. 

Article  XLV.  When  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been  ordered  to  disaolvo,  the 
elcr-tion  of  new  members  shall  be  ordered  by  Imp  rial  decree,  and  the  aew  House  shall  be 
convoked  within  five  months  from  the  day  of  dissolution. 

Article  XLVI.  No  debate  can  be  opened  and  no  vote  can  be  taken  in  either  House  of 
the  Imperial  Diet  unless  not  leas  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  memberB 
thereof  is  pret^ent. 

Article  XLVII.  Votes  shall  be  taken  in  both  Houses  by  absolute  majority.  la  the 
case  of  a  tie  vote,  the  President  shall  have  the  casiinp;  vote. 

Article  XLVIII.  Tlie  deliberation  of  both  Hou»ts  i^hall  be  held  in  public.  The 
deUberatioiis  imiy,  however,  upon  demand  of  the  Government  or  by  reboluliou  of  the 
House,  be  held  in  setHret  ritting. 

Article  XLIX.  Both  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Diet  may  rsapeetively  present  addvesMS 
to  the  Emperor. 

Article  L.  Both  Houses  may  receive  petitions  presented  by  subjects. 

Article  LI.  l^oth  Honses  may  enact,  besides  what  is  provided  fijr  in  the  present  con- 
stitution and  m  ihe  law  of  the  HcAises,  rules  neeedbary  for  Uie  management  of  their  internal 
affairs. 

Article  LII.  No  member  of  either  House  shall  be  held  responsible  out.side  the  respee- 
thre  Houses  for  any  opinion  uttered  or  for  any  vote  given  by  him  in  the  House.  Wlieikt 
however,  a  member  himself  has  given  publicity  to  his  opinions,  by  public  speech,  by  docu- 
ments in  print,  or  in  writing,  or  by  any  other  xncans,  he  shall,  as  r^ards  such  acUona, 
be  amenable  to  the  general  law. 

Article  LIU.  Tim  membos  of  both  Houses  shall,  during  the  sessioii,  be  f^eo  from  ar^ 
rest,  unless  with  the  penmssion  of  the  Heuset  axoepi  in  easas  cl  flagrant  delicts,  or  of 
offenoes  eonnected  with  civil  war  or  foreign  troubles. 

Article  MV.  The  Ministers  of  State,  and  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Qovernmeut,  nmy  at  any  time  take  seats  and  speak  in  either  House. 

CiL\i-iLR  IV.   The  Ministers  of  State  and  the  Privy  Council 

Article  LV.  The  respective  Ministers  of  State  shall  give  then-  advice  to  the  Emperor, 
and  be  responsible  for  it. 

All  laws,  public  ordinances,  and  imperial  rescripts,  of  ivfaatever  kind,  that  relate  to  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  require  the  counter-signature  of  a  Minister  of  State. 

Article  LVI.  The  Privy  Count  il  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions'  for  the  or- 
gani.<<ition  of  the  Privy  Council,  deliberate  upon  the  important  matters  of  State,  when 
they  have  been  consulted  by  the  Emperor. 

Chapter  V.  The  JunicATtmis 

Article  LV'II.  Judicial  power*  jshali  be  exercised  by  the  courts  of  law,  according  io  law. 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  The  organisation  of  the  courts  of  law  shall  be  determined 
by  law.  Digitized  by  Coogle 
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Ariide  LVIII.  The  judges  elnU  be  aiipoiiited  fnm  mong  those  who  pofisess  the 
proper  qualifie&tioiis  determined  by  law.  NojudgevlMttbediBndeBedlromhispoaten^ 

on  the  ground  of  sentence  ha^mg  been  passed  upon  him  for  a  crioiiiial  act,  or  by  reason  ol 
his  having  been  sn^>  <p<^'<  ed  to  punishment  for  diflciplinttry  pffwMff.  Rules  for  diseipliiiaiy 
punishment  shall  bo  determined  h}-  law. 

Article  LIX.  Trials  siiall  be  conducted  and  judgments  rendered  publicly.  When, 
however^  there  esdste  any  fear  that  such  iMibfleity  may  be  prejudidal  to  peace  «nd  order, 
or  to  the  maintenanee  of  pubfio  monUity,  the  pubUe  trial  nuiiy  be  suBpeuded,  either  m 
secordanco  with  the  law  bearing  on  the  subject  or  by  the  decMoa  of  the  oourt  concemod. 

Article  LX.  ^^nttf  rs  which  faU  within  the  Qompeteney  of  the  ^MBdal  oourti  sfaaU-be 
specially  detornnned  by  law. 

Article  LXI.  The  courts  of  Ihw  s^iall  nut  take  cognizance  of  any  mita  which  arise  out 
of  the  allegations  that  rights  have  been  infringed  by  illegal  aetion  on  th»  part  of  the 
executive  authorities,  and  which  fall  within  the  eompefeeney  of  the  court  of  adminiiliative 
IHigatiott,  spedatty  established  by  law. 

CbAFTER  VI.  FiNAMCB 

Article  LXII.  The  imposition  of  a  new  tax  or  the  modifioation  of  the  rates  <Qf  an 

existan);  one)  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

ITowovrr.  nil  such  administrative  fees  or  other  revenue  as  are  in  the  nature  of 
compensation  for  services  rendered  sball  not  faU  within  the  category  of  the  above 
clause. 

The  raising  of  national  loans  and  the  contracting  of  other  liabilities  to  the  charge  of 
the  National  Treasury,  except  those  that  are  provided  in  the  Budget,  shall  require  the 
consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Arti(  le  LXTTI.  Existing  taxes  shall,  in  SO  far  as  they  are  not  altered  by  new  laws, 
continue  to  be  collected  as  heretofore. 

Article  LXIV.  The  annual  expenditure  and  revenue  of  the  State  shall,  in  the  form  of 
an  annual  Budget,  receive  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  Any  expenditoie  which 
exceeds  the  appropriatioiis  srt'forth  under  the  various  heads  of  the  Bodgeti  or  those  not 
provided  for  in  the  Budget,  shall  be  referred  snbsequsntly  to  tiie*  Imperial  IMet  for  its 
apprnvnl. 

Article  LXV.  The  Budget  shall  be  first  laid  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  LXVI.  The  expenditure  in  resi)ect  of  the  Imperial  House  sliaU  be  defrayed 
every  year  out  of  the  National  Treasury,  according  to  the  present  fixed  amount  for  the 
same,  and  diall  not  hereafter  reqiure  the  consent  thereto  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  except  in 

case  an  increase  thereof  is  found  nere<5sary. 

Art  ic  le  T.XVIT.  The  fi>red  exj^enditure  based  upon  the  supreme  powers  of  the  Emperor 
and  set  forth  in  this  Constitution,  and  ^urh  expenditure  as  may  have  arisen  i^y  the 
effect  of  law,  or  as  appertains  to  the  legal  obligations  of  the  Government,  shall  be  neither 
rejected  nor  reduced  by  the  Imperial  Diet,  without  the  coneurrence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Article  LXVIII.  In  order  to  meet  special  requirements  the  Government  may  ask  the 
consent  of  the  Impe  rial  Diet  to  a  certain  amount  as  a  continuing  expenditure  fund,  for  a 
Iffcviously  fixed  number  of  j'ears. 

Article  LXIX.  In  order  to  supply  unavoidable  deficits  in  the  Budget,  and  to  meet 
requirements  unprovided  for  in  the  same,  a  reserve  fund  shall  be  established. 

Article  LXX.  When  there  is  ur^nt  need  for  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  safety,  and  when  in  nnnseqnenee  of  the  state  cither  of  the  domestic 
affairs  or  of  the  foreign  relation??,  the  hnju'rial  Diet  cannot  l»e  convoked,  the  necessary 
financial  measures  may  be  taken  by  means  of  un  Imperial  Ordinance.  In  such  cases  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause  the  matter  shall  be  subnutted  to  the  Imperial 
Diet  at  its  next  session  for  its  approval. 

Article  LXXI.  When  the  Imperial  Diet  has  not  voted  on  the  Budget,  or  when  the 
Bnd<^et  has  not  been  broiic^ht  into  actual  existence,  the  Government  shall -earry  out  the 
Budget  of  the  preceding  year.  -  ^  -  Google 
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Article  LXXII.  The  final  account  of  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of  the  State  shall  be 

verified  and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Auflit,  find  it  slmll  be  submitted  the  Goven^ 
ment  to  the  Imperial  Diet,  tofj^thcr  with  the  report  of  verification  of  the  said  Board. 

The  organisation  and  competency  of  the  Board  of  Audit  ahall  be  determined  by  law 
separately. 

CnAPTER  VII.   Supplementary  Ruliss 

Article  LXXIII.  Should,  hereafter,  the  necessity  arise  for  the  amendment  of  the 
pro  visions  of  the  present  Constitution,  a  project  to  that  effect  shall  be  submitted  for  the 
deliberation  of  the  Imperial  Diet  by  Imperial  Order.  In  the  above  case,  neither  House 
can  open  a  debate,  unlesB  not  lees  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  are 
present ;  and  no  amendment  eaa  be  paaeed  unlees  a  majoritgr  of  not  lees  than  tvo-thirde  of 
the  mcmb^  present  is  obtained. 

Article  LXXIV.  No  modification  of  tlie  Imperial  House  Law  shall  be  required  to  be 
submitted  for  the  deliberation  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  No  provision  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution can  be  modified  by  the  Imperial  House  Law. 

Article  LXXV.  No  modification  can  be  introduced  into  the  Constitution,  or  into 
tbe  Imperial  House  Law,  during  the  time  of  a  Regency. 

Article  LXXVl.  Existing  l^al  enactmente,  euch  as  lam,  legulalaons,  and  ordinanoea, 
and  all  other  such  enactments,  by  whatever  names  they  may  be  called,  which  do  not 
conflict  with  the  present  constitution,  shall  continue  in  force.  All  existing  contracts  or 
orders  which  entail  obligations  upon  the  Govermnent,  and  whi€;h  are  connect^  with  the 
expenditure,  bhall  come  within  the  scope  of  Article  LXVII. 


2.— AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  SIGNED 

AT  LONDON,  AUGUST  12,  lyOo 

Fnamble.  The  Gavemmenta  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  being  desirous  of  replacing 
the  agreement  concluded  betwem  them  on  the  30th  January,  1902,  by  fresh  stipubttoos, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles,  which  have  for  their  object: 

(a)  The  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  tbe  regions  of  Eastern 

Asia  and  of  India; 

(6)  The  preaervation  of  tlie  common  interests  of  all  Powers  in  C^hiiia  by  insuring  the 
independmce  and  integrity  of  the  Chineee  Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China; 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the 
rec^intis  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of.India,  and  the  defence  of  their  special  interests  in  the  said 
regions : 

Article  I.  It  is  agreed  tiiat  wlienever,  in  the  opinion  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan, 
any-  of  the  rights  and  interests  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  this  Agreement  are  in 
jeopardy,  the  two  Govonments  will  communicate  with  one  another  fuUy  and  franldy, 
aild  will  consider  in  common  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  those 
menaced  rights  or  interests.    (67 1 ) 

Article  II.  If  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever  arising, 
on  Uiu  part  of  any  other  Power  or  Powers  either  Contracting  Party  should  be  involved  in 
war  in  defence  of  its  territorial  rights  or  spetaal  intarests  mentioiied  in  the  preamble  of 
this  Agreement,  the  other  Contracting  Party  wiU  at  once  come  to  the  as^M^usee  of  its 
allv,  and  will  conduct  the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it. 
(672) 

Article  III.  Japan  possessing  paramount  political,  mihtary,  and  economic  interests  in 
Corea,  Great  Britain  recognizes  the  right  of  Japan  to  take  such  measures  of  guidance, 
control,  and  protection  in  Corea  as  she  may  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  safeguard  and 
advance  those  interests,  provided  always  that  such  measures  are  not  contrary  to  the 
piinoiple  el  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations.  (672) 
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Article  IV.  Great  Britain  having  a  specif  interest  in  all  that  concemH  th©  security  of 
tike  Indiaii  frontier,  Japan  rfloogaises  her  right  to  take  such  meafiurcs  in  the  proximity  aC 
that  fronder  as  she  nay  find  neoenwy  for  safeguarding  her  Indian  possassions.  (672) 

Article  V.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  neither  of  them  will,  without 

consulting  the  other,  enter  into  separate  arranf^f^monts  with  another  Power  to  ths  pniVh 
dice  of  the  objects  described  in  the  preamble  of  ihis  Agrcomcut.  (672) 

Article  VI.  As  regards  the  present  war  between  Japan  ami  Russia,  Great  Ikitam  will 
continue  to  maintain  strict  neutratity  unless  some  other  Power  or  Powers  should  join  in 
hostilities  against  Japan,  in  which  ease  Great  Britain  will  come  to  the  assistanoe  ot  Japan, 
and  win  oondoet  the  war  in  mnmnoni  aaad  make-pesos  in  mutual  apecment  with  Japan.. 
(672) 

Article  VII.  The  conditions  under  which  armed  assistance  .shall  be  afforded  by  <'ither 
Power  to  the  o^her  in  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  present  AKreemeni.  uiid  the 
means  by  which  such  assistance  is  to  be  made  available,  will  be  arranged  by  the  Naval  and 
Military  authorities  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  who  will  from  tame  to  time  eonsult  one 
another  fully  and  freely  upon  all  questions  of  mutual  interest.  (673) 

Article  VIII,  Tlie  present  Ap^-eement  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  VI, 
come  into  effect  immediately  after  the  date  of  its  signature^,  and  remain  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  that  date. 

In  ease  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  have  notified  twelve  mouths 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  yean  the  intention  of  terminating  it,  it  shall  remain 
binding  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day  on  which  either  of  the  High  Contraclh 
ing  Parties  shall  have  denounced  it.  But,  if  when  the  date  fixed  for  its  expimtion  arrives^ 
either  ally  is  actually  enga^  in  war,  the  alliance  shall,  tpco/octo,  continue  until  peace  is 
concluded.  (678) 

In  faith  whereof  the  Undersigned,  duly  auihunzed  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  sig^  this  Agreement  and  have  affind  theieto  thdr  8eab^ 
Done  in  duplicate  at  Loftdon,  the  12th  day  of  August,  1905. 
(L.B.)  Tadasu  Hatabhi 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  d  His  Majesty  tbie  £mperQr 
of  Japan  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  , 
(L.S.)  Lansdownb 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Prindpal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foieiga  Affairs. 


3.—  TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  RUSSIA  SIGNED  AT  PORTS- 

;  MOUTH,  SEPTEMBER  o,  1905 

Article  I.  There  shall  henceforth  bo  peace  and  amity  between  Their  Majesties  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  EmpCKor  of  all  the  Ruasias  and  between  Their  respective  States 

and  subjects.  (78.3) 

Article  II.  The  Imperial  Rui-sian  Government,  acknowlediJ^ing  that  Japan  possesses 
in  Corea  paramount  political,  mihtar}'  and  economical  interests,  engage  neither  to  obstruct 
nor  iirt^ere  with  the  measures  of  guidanee,  protection  and  control  ^ch  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  in  Gorea. 

It  is  understood  that  Russian  subjects  in  Corea  shall  be  treated  exactly  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  the  subiocts  or  citizens  of  other  foreign  Powers,  that  is  to  say,  they  shall  be 
placed  on  the  .same  looting  as  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

It  is  also  agreed  tliat,  in  order  to  avoid  all  cause  of  misunderbtanding,  the  two  High 
Contracting  Parties  will  abstain,  on  the  Russo-Corean  frontier,  from  taking  any  military 
measure  which  may  menace  the  security  of  Ruasiaa  or  Corean  territory.  (783) 

Article  III.  Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage: 

1 .  To  evacuate  completely  and  simultaneously  Manchuria  except  the  territory  affect- 
ed by  the  lease  of  t  ho  I.iao-tunp;  Peninsula,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  additional 
Article  I,  lumped  to  this  Treaty :  and 
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2.  To  restore  enlireV  ^  oomplololy  t&  tfao  eioliudve  4iiimnutiBtk>n  ol  CbniA  aU 
portions  of  Manchuria  mm  in  tho  occupation  or  under  tJie  control  of  the  Japmcoe  or 

Ru^inrt  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  t<»rritory  above  mentioned. 

The  Imperial  Gtivcrnmeiit  of  Ru^ia  declare  that  they  ha\'e  not  in  Manchuria  any 
territorial  advantages  or  preferential  or  exclusive  concessions  in  impairment  of  Chinese 
sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.  (784) 

Artiete  IV.  Japan  and  Russia  reciprocally  engaga  not  to  dbatriict  aaj  general  maaa- 
ures  common  to  all  countries,  which  Qrinamay  takftfafcthedayatoppietttAtlw 
and  industry  of  Manchuria.    CTS } ) 

Article  V.  The  Imperial  Hu-siiiu  Government  transfer  and  assign  to  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  China,  the  lease  of  Fort 
Arthur,  Talien  and  adjacent  territory,  and  territorial  waters  and  all  rights,  privileges  and 
oonoeesions  eonnected  with  or  forming  part  of  auoh  kaaeand  thcgr  aJeo  traiiaferaiid  aan^i 
to  tlu  Imperial  Qovemment  of  Japan  all  pitblie  works  and  piopertieB  m  the  territory 
affected  by  the  above  mcntioncrl  leasp. 

The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  inutually  engage  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Chinese  Government  mentioned  in  the  foregoiug  stipulation. 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  on  their  part  undertake  that  the  proprietary 
rights  of  Russian  subjects  in  the  territory  above  referred  to  shall  be  perfectly  respected. 

m) 

Article  VI.  The  Imperial  Rus.sian  Government  engage  to  transfer  and  aissign  to  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  without  compensation  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  the  railway  between  Chang-chun  (Kuan-cheng-tiiu)  and  Port  Arthur 
and  all  it«  branches,  together  with  all  rights,  privileges  and  properties  appert^ning  there* 
to  in  that  region,  as  well  as  all  ooal  mines  in  the  said  region  belonging  to  or  workad  for  the 
beoefit  of  the  railway. 

The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  engage  to  obtmn  tho  eoDSent  of  the 
Government  of  China  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  stipulation,  (785) 

Article  VII.  Japan  and  Russia  engage  to  exploit  their  respective  railway's  in  Man- 
churia exclusively  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes  and  in  no  wise  for  strategic 
purposes. 

It  is  understood  that  that  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  railway  in  the  terrilory 
affected  by  the  lease  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula.  (785) 

Article  VIII.  The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia,  with  a  view  to  y>romote 
an  !  facihtate  intercourse  and  traffic,  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  conclude  a  separate  couv^:^- 
tiou  for  the  regulation  of  their  connecting  railway  services  in  Manchuria.  (785) 

Article  IX.  The  Imperial  Russisn  (^kyvemmeiit  cede  to  tliof  Imperial  GoTemment  of 
Japan  in  perpetuity  and  full  sov^ignty,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Saghalien 
and  aU  islands  adjacent  thereto,  and  all  pubhc  works  and  properties  thereon.  The  fiftieth 
degree  of  north  !;ititude  is  adopted  aa  th^  north*'r?i  hnundary  of  the  ceded  territory.  The 
exact  aliiriiiiK  nt  of  such  territory  shall  be  determmed  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  addiiiunoi  .^irticle  il,  aimexed  to  this  Treaty. 

Japan  and  Rnsria  mutually  agree  mi  to  oonstruct  in  tbeir  reapeetive  poasessiona  on 
the  Ishind  of  Saghalien  or  the  adjaoent  islands,  any  fortificatiQoa  or  other  aimilar  military 
works.  Tb^  also  respectively  engage  not  to  take  any  mihtary  measures  which  may  im- 
pede the  free  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  La  P^rouse  and  Tartary.  (7S5) 

Article  X.  It  is  reserved  to  the  Russian  subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  territory  ceded 
to  Japan,  to  sell  their  real  property  and  retire  to  their  country;  but,  if  they  prefer  to  ro- 
n^un  in  the  ceded  territory,  they  will  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  full  eaetioiae  of 
their  Industriea  and  rights  of  property,  on  oondition  of  sabmitting  to  Japanese  laws  and 
jurisdietion.  Japan  shall  have  full  liberty  to  withdraw  the  right  of  residence  in,  or  to  de« 
port  from,  such  t'Tri*ory,  any  inhahitnnts  who  labour  under  poUtical  or  administrative 
dLsab  i  1  i  t  y .  S  h  e  e  n  ga  gcs,  however,  that  the  proprietary  rights  of  such  individuals  shall  be 
fully  respected.  (786) 

Aitide  XI.  Russia  engages  to  arrange  witk  Japan  for  grantmg  to  Japanese  aubjeeta 
rights  of  fishery  along  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  poasessioiia  in  the  Japan,  Okhotsk  aad 
Bchring  Seas.  Digitized  by  Google 
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It  18  Agreed  thAt  tlie  foregcung  engorgement  shaU  not  affect  rights  already  belonging 
to  Roniaa  or  fofeign  Bubjeoto  In  thoee  regioiia.  (786) 

Article  XII.  The  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Japan  and  Ruasa 

bftinng  boon  nnnnllcrl  hy  the  war,  the  Imperial  Governmonts  nf  Japan  and  Rup^in  enjjniz:^ 
to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  their  commercial  relations,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty 
of  commerce  and  navigation  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  which  was  in  force  previous  to  the 
fxresent  war,  the  system  of  reciprooal  tnaftmeiit  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favmind 
tion,  in  viiich  are  inchided  import  and  export  dutiee,  ciBtoaiB  fonnalitiee,  transit  and 
tonnage  dues,  and  the  admission  and  treatment  of  the  agents,  sublets  and  Yessels  of  one 
oountry  in  the  territories  of  the  other.  (786) 

Article  XT II.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  present  Treaty  <'omcs  into  force,  all  pris- 
oners of  war  shall  be  reciprocally  restored.  The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and 
Ruasoa  shall  eaefa  appoinft  a  speoial  OomnMotier  to  take  charge  of  prisonere.  All  pris- 
oners  in  tihe  Imnda  of  the  Ckyvienunent  shall  be  delivered  to  and  received  by  the  Commis* 
sioner  of  the  other  Government  or  by  his  duly  authorized  representative,  in  such  con- 
venient numbers  and  at  such  convenient  ports  of  the  dciivcrinR  State  as  stuk  delivenng 
State  shall  notify  in  advance  to  tbo  Commissioner  of  the  receiving  State. 

The  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  shall  present  to  each  other,  as  soon  as  possible 
afler  the  delivery  of  prisonem  has  been  eempleted,  a  statement  of  tiie  direct  expenditures 
respectively  incurred  by  them  for  the  care  and  maintainance  of  prisoners  from  the  date 
of  capture  or  surrender  up  to  the  time  of  death  or  delivery.  Russia  cngap^cs  to  repay 
Japan,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  exchange  of  the  statements  as  above  provided,  the 
difference  between  the  actual  amount  so  expended  by  Japan  and  the  actual  amount  suni* 
larly  disbiu^  by  Russia.   (787)  ' 

Article  XIV.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  Their  Majesties  the  Entpersr 
of  Japan  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  Such  ratification  shall,  with  as  little  delay 
as  poasible  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty,  be  announced  to  the  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Ru-sin  respectively 
through  the  French  Minister  in  Tokio  and  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  folates  in  Saint 
Petersburg  and  from  the  date  of  the  later  of  such  annoimcements  this  Tn*ty  shall  in  all 
its  parts  come  into  fuU  force. 

The  formal  exchange  of  the  ratification  shall  take  place  at  Washington  as  soon  as 
possible.  (7S7) 

Article  XV^  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  sippfied  in  duplicate  in  botli  the  l^nglish  and 
French  languages.  The  texts  are  in  absolute  conformity,  but  in  case  of  discrepancy  in 
interpretation,  the  Fraach  text  shall  prevail 

In  witn^  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  and  affixed  their  seals 
to  the  present  Treaty  of  Peace.  (788) 

Done  at  Portsmouth  (Xew  Hampshire)  this  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Mciji,  corresponding  to  the  twenty-third  day  of  August  (fifth  Sep- 
tember), one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five. 

(Silpied)  Jtttaro  Eoinma  (L.S.) 

(Signed)   K.  Takahou  (L.S.) 

(Signed)    Serge  Wittb  (L^.) 

(Signed)  Kossn  (L.S.) 

In  conformity  with  the  provinons  oS  Articles  III  and  IX  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween Japan  and  Russia  of  this  date,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  have  oonduded 

the  following  additional  Articles: 

I.  To  Article  111.  The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage 
to  commence  the  withdrawal  of  their  military  forces  from  the  territory  of  Manchuria 
shttidtaneously  and  imme^ately  after  the  IVeaty  of  Peace  ccmies  mto  operation,  and 
within  a  period  of  eighteen  months  from  that  date,  the  Armies  of  the  two  countries  shaU 
be  completely  withdrawn  from  Manchuria,  except  from  the  leased  territory  of  the  liao- 
tong  Peninsula. 

The  forces  of  the  two  countries  occupying  the  front  positions  shall  be  first  withdrawn. 
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The  High  CeDtraclIn^  Purties  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  maintain  guards  to 
protect  their  respective  railway  lines  in  Manchuria.  The  nuiTiber  of  such  guards  shall  not 
exceed  fifteen  per  IdlomHre  and  within  that  maximum  number,  the  commniirhvrs  of  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  Annies  shall,  bv  common  accord,  fix  the  number  of  bucii  guards  to 
be  employed,  as  small  an  po^hible  iiavuig  in  view  the  actual  requiremeutt». 

The  Conunandere  of  tlie  Jspaaese  and  Rnanui  fcnos  in  Manehwia  bIwU  agree  upon 
the  details  of  the  evacuation  in  eoofonnity  with  the  above  prinoipka  and  shall  take  by 
common  accord  the  measures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  evacuation  aa  soon  as  poBsibto 
and  in  any  case  not  latei*  than  the  pericxi  of  eighteen  months.  (780) 

II.  To  Article  IX.  As  soon  as  pos-sible  nftor  the  present  Treaty  comers  inio  force, 
a  Commission  of  Delimitation,  composed  ut  an  vqual  number  of  members  to  be  appointed 
nspeotively  by  the  two  High  Gontraeting  Parties,  shall  on  the  apot  mark  in  a  permanent 
manner  the  exact  boundary  between  the  Japanese  and  Russian  posseesiona  on  the  Island 
of  SaghaUen.  The  Conunissions  shall  be  bound,  so  far  topographical  conaderations 
permit,  to  follow  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  as  the  boundary  Une,  and  in  case 
any  deflections  from  that  line  at  any  pomts  are  found  to  be  necesaarj',  compensation  wiU 
be  made  by  correlative  deflections  at  other  pointa.  It  shall  abo  be  the  duty  of  the  aaki 
Ckicnmission  to  prepare  a  list  and  deaoription  of  the  adjaoent  islanda  inehided  in  the  oesakm 
and  finally  the  ComnMon  shall  prepare  and  sign  maps  showing  the  boundariea  of  the 
mied  territory.  The  work  of  the  Oonmnssioa  ehall  be  subjeot  to  the  approval  of  the 
High  C'ontr;ictinK  Parties. 

The  foregoing  additional  Articles  are  to  be  considertxi  as  ratified  with  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  which  they  arc  annexed.  (789) 

Portsmouth  the  5th  day,  9th  month,  38th  year  of  Meiji  oocnepoDding  to  the 

^L^'f't  1.J05. 
dth  September, 

(Signed)  Jutaro  Komura  (I..S.) 

(Signed)  K.  TAKAmn\  (L  S.) 

(Si  Pined)  Sbror  Wittr  (L.S.) 

(Signed)  RoBCN  (Lii.) 
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Abdication,  Shdmu,  197; 
Fujiwara  policy,  23Z 

Abe,  Princess,  becomes  Em- 
press KOkcn,  IQZ 

Abe  family  an«i  Nine  Years' 
Commotion,  2G6;  Minister  of 
the  I^ft,  IfiQ 

—  KOzO,  on  moral  influence 
of  Chinese  classics,  IM 

—  Masahiro,  policy  in  1853, 
666;  attempts  to  strengthen 
Tokugawa,  66S- 

—  Muneto,  brother  of  SadatG, 
war  in  Mutsu,  266-7 

—  Nakamaro  (701-70).  studies 
in  China,  ISQ 

—  Sadat<5  (1019-1062),  in  Nine 
Years'  Commotion,  266-7 

—  Seimei,  astronomer,  his  de- 
scendants in  Gakashujo,  664 

—  Shigctsugu  (1600-61),  5^2 

—  Tadaaki  (1583-1644),  min- 
ister of  lemitsu,  5H1 

Abutsu-ni  (d.  1283),  author  of 
/ zayoi-nikki,  3fifi 

Academies  for  youth  of  uii, 
Gaku-in,  206^  282-3;  temple- 
schools,  tera-koya,  448;  estab- 
lished by  Yoshinao,  578;  the 
Hongo  school ,  599;  schools  in 
Ycdo  and  Osaka,  614;  for 
court  nobles  664 

Acha-no- rsuton^,  Sfifi 

Achi,  Chinese  prince,  migrates 
to  Japan  (289  ad.)  with 
weavers,  102;  carpenters,  126; 
and  Saka-no-ye  no  Tamu- 
ramaro,  221 

Adachi  family,  connexion  with 
Hdjd,  Miura  plot  against, 
3&1 ;  crushed  (1286),  32fi 

Adahiko,  son  of  Omi,  befriends 
Oke  and  Woke,  118 

Adams,  Will  (d.  1520).  English 
pilot  on  Liejde,  atlviser  of 
leyasu,  546,  547.  550;  Saris 
distrusts,  653;  tomb  (ill.), 
545 

Adoption,  law  of,  in  Court 
Laws,  577;  in  Tokugawa 
fiefs,  593yTaws  of,  626 

After-Han  dynasty  (211-65) 
of  China,  102 


Aganoko,   lands  confiscated, 

Agglutinative  language,  51 
Agriculture,    early  develoj)- 
ment  of,  47j,  70-1 ;  and  re- 
ligion, 66^  encouraged  by 
Sujin,  79,  80;  in  reign  of 
Sumin,  84j  on  state  revenue 
lands,  96;  in  years  540-640. 
155;  m  Nara  epoch,  207;  m 
Heian,  279;  in  Kamakura 
period,  374;  under  Yoahi- 
mune,  615-16.  617-18:  Amer- 
icans in  remodelling  methods 
of,  686-7;  growth  in  19th 
century,  6*11 
Ai  river,  fighting  on,  713-14 
Ainu,  nature-worship  of,  47; 
language,  56;  subdivision^of 
yellow  race,  58;  ill.,  42 
Ajzu,  meeting^an  of  armies 
in  Shido  shogun  campaign, 
80;  clan  loyal  to  shdgun  at 
Restoration,  678 
Akabashi  Moritoki,  3S5 
Akagashira,  "red  head,"  Aka- 
higc,  "red  beard,"  Yemishi 
leader  in  8th  century,  222 
Akahito  see  Yamabe  Akahito 
Akakura  at  Sekigahara,  561 
Akamatsu,  large  land-holdings 
of,  409;  Asliikaga  Yoshinori 
plots  against,  4'2(>-l 

—  Mitsusuke  (1381-1441), 
rebels  against  Yoshimochi, 
420;  defeated,  421 

^Norimura  (1277-1350), 
defender  of  Go-Daigo,  381, 
382.  384;  turns  agamst 
Crown,  388,  389;  captures 
Kyflto  (1336),  392;  and 
Ashikaga,  232 

—  Norishige,  revolts  in  KyQ- 
8hn,42Lz2 

—  Sadamura,  among  generals 
attacking  Mitsusuke,  421 

—  Yoshimura,  guardian  of 
Ashikaga  Yoshiharu,  433 

AkarNyudd,    "Red  Monk," 
427;  see  Yamana  Mochitoyo 
Akasaka  taken  by  HdiO,  381 
Akazome  Emon,  authoress  of 
Eigwa  Monogalari,  261 
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Akechi  Mitauhide  (1526-82), 

soldier  under  Nobunaga,  485; 

goes  over  to  the  Mori,  490: 

shogun,  491;    tries  to  kill 

leyasu,  4M:  death.  493 
Aki,  province,  4iLl 
Aki,  daughter  of  Kiyo  and 

Fujiwara   Yoshifusa,  Mon- 

toku's  empress,  236 
Akimoto    Yasutomo  (1580- 

1642)      rebuilds  leyasu's 

shrine,  582 

Akitoki  see  Kanazawa  Akitoki 
Akizuki  of  KyOshQ,  defeated 
by  Otomo,  4It) 

Akd^   "reliance  on  equity," 

qmbble  over  word  240,  2Zi5 
Ako,  vendetta  of,  606-7 
Akunoura,  founclrv.  Ii69 
Akuro-^,  Yemishi  leader  in  8th 

century  wars,  possibly  Qro-fl, 

t.  e.,  Russian,  222 
Alcock,  Sir  Rutherford  (1809- 

97),  on  aliens  in  Japan,  672 
Alderman,  over  homestead  of 

50  houses,  164 

Alexieff,  E.  L  (b.  1843), 
Russian  admiral,  in  com* 
mand  at  Port  Arthur,  III 

Aliens,  in  prehistoric  ban  or 
hamhetsu,  92;  naturalized, 
skilled  artisans,  the  tamibe, 
94;  see  Extraterritorial  Juris- 
diction 

Altaic  myth,  ^  70;  group  of 
languages,  57 

Amako  family  crushed  in 
Izumo  by  the  MOri,  470. 

—  Tsunehisa  (1458-1540), 
rivalry  with  Ouchi,  470 

—  Yoshihisa  (1545-1610),  de- 
feated by  Mori,  470 

Amakusa,   Portuguese  trade 

and  Christianity  in,  535.  .536; 

Shimabara  revolt,  .554r-5 
Ama-no-Hihoko,    prince  of 

Shiragi,    Korea,   settles  in 

Tajima,  84,  88 

Amaterasu-O-mi-Kami,  Sun- 
goddess,  11  12,  6L  62,  195 

Amida,  the  Saviour,  370;  Am- 
ida-ga-mine,  shrine,  near  Ky6- 
to,  tomb  of  Hideyoshi,  524 

y  Google 
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Ashi 


Amur  river,  battle  on,  (660 
A.D.)  with  Sushen,  35j  Rus- 
sia's  position  on,  704 

Amusements,  prehistoric,  75; 
in  early  historic  times,  148, 
157.  213-14;  in  Heian  epoch, 
277-8;  at  Kamakura.  377;  in 
Muromachi  epoch,  457-9; 
(ills.)  92,  1 16, 268.  215 

Anahobe,  Prince,  rival  of 
Yomei  for  throne,  135;  to  suc- 
ceed Yomei,  13Q 

Anato  now  Nagato,  81 

Ancestor-worship,  apotheosis 
of  distinguislied  mortals,  64; 
grafted  on  Buddhism,  1^ 

AjQdd  family  revolt,  322 

—  Shoshu,  suicide  (1333),  385 
Andrew,  Prince,  Arima  Yoehi- 

sada,  536 
Ane-gawa,  battle  (1570),  48^ 
Ane-no-koji  family,  461 
Animals,  killing,  forbidden  in 
reign  (74 1 )  of  Koken,  197, 
earlier,  212,  in  time  of  Tsuna- 
yoehi,  002,  608^  result  in 
stock    farming,    208,  273; 
worship  of.  65,  128.  mythical 
and  terrible  Dcasts  in  early 
records,  TOj  pets,  277-8 
Anjin-Zuka,    tomb   of  Will 
Adjuus,  545  (ill.) 
"  Anjiro,"  Japanese  interpreter 
of  Xavier,  531.  sqq. 
Ankan,  27th  Emperor  (534- 

535).  12Q 
AnES,  20th  Emperor  (454- 
456).  111-12;  palace,  12fi 
AnkoKuji  Ekei  see  Kkei 
Annam,  trade  with,  529 
Annen,  priest,  comi)ilc8  DSjjir 

Annual  Letter  of  Jesuits,  533. 
537 

Anotmi,  Lse,  China  trade,  444 
Anra,  province  Miniana,  S3 
Ansatsu-^ii,  inspectors  of  pro- 
vincial government,  2DQ 
Anthology,     first  Japanese, 
"Myriad  Leaves,"  214;  of 
poems    in    Chinese  style, 
Kwaifu-sd,      214-15;  the 
Kokin-BhH,  lOth  contury,  231; 
the  three,  of  the  Ilo-en  e|>och, 
251;  the  Hyakunin-isiJiu  of 
Teika,  366;  in  the  Kyoto 
school,  36Q 

Antoku,  81st  Emperor  (1181- 
1183),  29L  298,  'MOl  drowned 
at  Dan-no-ura,  319;  perhaps 
a  girl,  3211 

Antung,  on  Yalu,  Russians 
defeated,  714 

Aoki  Kaneiye,  metal-worker 
of  Muromachi  period,  451 

—  KonyS,  scholar,  studies 
Dutch  (1744),  614]  intro- 
duces sweet  potato,  618 

Aoto     Fujitauna  criticizes 

Hojo  Tokiyori,  352-3 
Ape,  worship  of,  12^ 


Apotheosis,  one  class  of  Kami 
formed  by,  M 

Aqueducts  in  irrigation,  202 

Arai  Hakuseki  (1656-1726), 
Confucianist,  author  of  Sai- 
ranlgen,  608-9  (ill.) ;  retired. 
610;  opposes  forcing  Imperial 
princes  into  priesthood,  620-1 

Arakahi,  defeats  Iwai  in  Chi- 
kugo  (528  A.D.),  123 

Archaeological  relics,  45-55 

Archery,  early  development  of, 
70,  vX{)-7  in  reign  of  Temmu, 
171;  equestrian,  in  Nara 
epoch,  214]  281  (lU.) 

Architecture,  in  proto-historic 
times,  126;  influenced  by 
Buddhi.sm,  153, 20Si  in  Heian 
epoch.  278-9 ;  Kamakura 
perioa,  373;  Muromachi^.  452 

Are  see  Hiyeda  Are 

Ariga,  Dr.,  on  Korean  influence 
on  early  relations  with  China, 
84  f.n.;  on  supfMJsed  moral 
influence  of  Chinese  classics, 
104;  on  false  attribution  to 
Hhotoku  of  estimate  of  Bud- 
dhism, 133;  on  Joei  codo,  319 

Arii,  adherents  of  Southern 
Court  in  Sany6-d0, 4QQ 

Arima,  in  Settsu,  thermal 
spring,  157;  Jesuits  and 
Buddhists  in,  5.36;  represent- 
ed in  embassy  to  Europe,  537 

Arima  Yoshisada  (d.  1577), 
brother  of  Omura  Sumitada, 
baptized  as  Andrew,  536 

—  Yoshizumi  rebels,  5111 
Arisugawa,  one  of  four  prince- 
ly houses,  021 

—  Prince  (1835-95),  leader  of 
anti-foreign  party,  623 

Arita,  porcelain  manufacture, 
451 

Ariwara,  uji  of  princely  de- 
scent, 205;  Takaoka's  family 
in,  2arTn4  academy,  283; 
eligible  to  high  oflice,  2^5 

—  Narihira  (825-882),  poet, 
236.  237-8;  251.  226  (ill.) 

—  Yukihira  (818-893),  poet, 
251;  founds  academy,  (881), 

Armour,  Yamato,  in  sepulchral 
remains,  52]  in  Muromachi 
epoch,  451;  early  arms  and 
armour.  69-70;  after  Daihd, 
181 ;  in  Heian  opt)ch,  28Q 

Army  see  Military  Affairs 

Army  and  Navy,  Department 
in  Meijt  government,  fi81 

Army  inspector,  IM 

Arrow-heads,  51 

Artillcr>',  early  use,  488 

.'Vrti.sans;  in  prehistoric  tanribe, 
94;  Korean  and  Chinese 
unmigrants,  102;  ri3;  144 

Arts  and  Crafts,  promoted  by 
YQryaku,  113^  1^  Chinese 
and  Korean  influence,  153, 
in  Kamakura  period,  365;  m 


Heian  epoch,  279:  patromie<l 
by  Yoshimasa,  424;  first  books 
on,  450;  in  Muromachi  eix>ch. 
450;  in  time  of  liideyoshi,  5l<k 
patronized  byTsimayoshi.fiOQ 

Asahina  Saburo  (or  Yoshihide), 
son  of  Wada  Yoshijnori,  228 

Asai  family  control  Omi  prov- 
ince, 469;  Nobunaga's  st  nig- 
gle with,  483-5;  helped  by 
Buddhists,  48a 

—  Nagamasa  (154.5-73),  won 
over  to  Nobunaga,  481;  joins 
Asakura,  defeats! ,  4.^'^-.'i 

Asaka  Kaku,  contributor  to 

Dai  Nihon-shi,  64S 
Asakura  family  in  Echizen, 

469;  struggle  with  Nobunaga, 

483-5;  helped  by  Buddhi5t 

priests,  485 

—  Yoshikage  (1533-73),  de- 
feated by  Hideyoshi,  4S4-5 

Asama,  eruption  (1783),  r>lQ 
Asan,  Korea,  occupied  by 
Chinese  (1894),  2DQ 
Asano  Nagamasa  (1.546-1610), 
51 2 ;  in  cliarge  of  commissa- 
riat 513;  sent  to  Korea 
(1598),  524,  552 

—  Naganori,  daimyd  of  Akd. 
exile,  suicide,  avenged  by 
'lAl  Ronins,"  607,  608 

—  Yukinaga  ^1576-1613), 
against  lahida,  558;  578 

Aahik^a  family  favour  Yori- 
tomo,  m]  revolt  of  1335, 
39275;  shdgun  of  Northern 
court,  398;  government, 
402=3;  internal  quarrels,  404- 
6i  estimate  bv  Rai  Sanvo, 
409;  fall  of,  4 13-4 1;  govern- 
ment, 435-4 1 ;  scholarship, 
448;  school,  44^  Buddhism. 
453 ;  against  Hojo,  466;  end 
of  shogunate  of,  482 

—  Chachamani,  kills  his  fa- 
ther Masatomo,  4ii^ 

—  gakko,  great  school,  under 
patronage  of  Uesugi,  449 

—  Haruuji  (d.  1660),  kubo, 
413 

—  Maaatomo  (1436-91),  kttbd, 
413.  432;  builds  fort  at  Hor- 
igoe,  425,  464;  succession,  465 

—  Mit^ukane  (1370-1409), 
kwanryo,  413;  assists  the 
Ouchi.  415,  41fi 

—  Mochinaka,  brother  of  Mo- 
chiuji,  sides  with  Ogigayatsu 
419 

—  Mochis.'vda,  intrigue  to 
make  him  high  constable,  42Q 

—  Mochiuji  (1398-1439), 
kwanryo,  413,  410;  sides  with 
Yamanouchi  brunch  of 
Ucsugi,  419;  suicide,  42Q 

—  Motouji  (1340-67),  son  of 
Takauji,  408;  kwanryo,  413; 
urged  to  become  shdgun,  415 

—  Shigeuji   (1434r-97),  kubd, 
413,  414.  420.  425=& 

.  J  ^  _  .  i  y  Google 
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Ashikaga  Tadafuyu  (1326- 
14O0),  8on  of  Takauji,  re- 
bels in  KyftshQ,  405;  joins 
Southern  party  in  1353,  407; 
takes  and  loses  KvOto,  408 

—  Tadayoshi  (1307-52),  as- 
sistant governor-general  of 
Kwanto,  387;  governor  of 
TotOmi,  3S8;  kills  Morinaga, 
390;  practically  regent,  391 ; 
in  Ashikaga  revolt,  392;  chief 
of  general  staff,  403;  plots 
o^inst  the  Ka  brothers, 
defeated,  joins  Sotithem 
party,  404-5;  suicide,  406 

—  Takamoto,  kubd,  413 

—  Takauji  (1305-58),  joins 
Go-Daigo,  2S2  (ill.)-4,  3H6; 
provincial  governor,  388; 
plots  against  Morinaga,  389- 
90;  declares  himself  shogun, 
392;  captures  KyOto  :VMi-7\ 
changes  plans,  402-3;  crushes 
Tadayoshi,  406-7;  defeated, 
407;  death,  estimate,  40S-9; 


shognn  (13;iH-58),  413;  distri 
butes  estates,  426;  letters, 
448;   shrine  of  Hachiraan, 
452;  Buddhist  temples,  453; 
eiguature,  512  (ill ) 

—  Ujiraitsu  (1357-98),  kwan- 
ryd,  413;  wi«?hes  to  be  shogun, 
415;  strengthens  family  in 
K wants,  410;  literature,  4iS 

—  YoshialuTr537-97),  shogun, 
1568-73,  413,  434^  481j  turns 
to  M6ri,  defeated,  482]  Hide- 
yoslii  intrigues  with,  499 

—  Yoshiakira  (1330-67), 
kwanryo  of  Kwanto,  403;  suc- 
ceeds Tadayoshi,  405;  de- 
thrones Suko,  407;  defeats 
Tadafuyu,  40S;~8mun,  409. 
413;  surrender  and  death, 
410;  plot  against,  415 

—  Yoshiharu  (151O-.50),  shd- 
gun  1521-45,  413.  433.  434 

—  Yoshihide  (1565-8),  shdgxm, 
413;  434 

—  Yoshihisa  (1465-89),  bU- 
gun  (1474-89),  413i  Onin 
war,  429;  declared  heir,  430; 


administration,  431;  scholar- 
ship,  44a 

—  Yoshikatsu  (1433-43),  sho- 
gun, 413,  421 

—  Yo^axu  (1407-25),  shd- 
gun  (1423-5),  413,  418-19 

—  Yosliikiyo,  advances  on 
Tamba,  309]  kiUed,  311 

—  Yoshikorc,  433.  4iil 

—  Yoshimasa  (1435-90),  shd- 
gun,  413,  421-4,422  (ill.), 
succession,  428-9;  retires  430; 
fosters  letters,  448 

—  Yoshimi  (1439-91),  caUcd 
Gijin,  heir  of  Yoshimasa, 
428:  deserted  by  Yumana 
(1469),  429; retires  (1477)  430 

—  Yoshimichi  see  Ashikaga 
Yosliizumi 
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Ashikaga  Yoshimitsu  (1358- 
1408),  shdgun  at  Muromachi 
(1367-95),  410,  413i  extrava- 
gant administration,  416  (ill.), 
417;  foreign  policy,  417-18; 
dies,  receives  rank  of  ex- 
Emperor,  418;  treatment  of 
Crown,  Ml ;  and  piracy,  443, 
445;  favours  Zen  priests,  4FA 

-^shimochi  (1386-1428), 
shogun,  413.  418.  419;  suc- 
ceeds his  father  Yoshimitsu  in 
military  offices,  417;  rebellion 
against,  420;  excesses,  441 

—  Yoshinon  (1394-41),  shd- 
gun (1428-41),  413]  abbot, 
called  Gien,  419]  rule,  420] 
killed,  421;  relations  with 
China,  441;  grants  Ryiikyu 
to  Shimazu,  442 

—  Yoshitane  (1465-1523), 
shdgun  413]  rule,  431-2-  de- 
feated by  Hatakeyama  Yos- 
hitoyo,  432]  death,  433 

—  Yoshiteru  (1535-65),  sho 
gun,  (1545-65),  413,  434]  sui- 
cide, 481;  receives  Vilela,  531 

—  Yoshitsugu,  killed  by  his 
brother  Yashimochi,  418-19 

—  Yoshiuji,  last  kubd,  413 

—  Yoshizumi,  originally  Yo- 
shimichi  (1478-1511),  «^flpMn 
413;  nominal  rule,  432;  death, 
433 

Ashina  of  Aizu,  4Z1 

Asiatic  yellow  race,  58 

Askold,  Russian  protected 
cruiser  at  Port  Arthur,  711 

Asomaro,  governor  of  Dazai- 
fu,  wins  favor  of  I)6ky5,  IM 

Assumption,  De  martyrdom 
(1617),  551 

Aston,  W.  G.,  on  dates  in 
"Chronicles,"  6]  Korean  ori- 
gin of  Kuma.so,  41_;  purifica- 
tion service,  IM  f  n. ;  neohthic 
boats,  72]  chronology,  SI  Lil  ; 
invasions  of  Korea,  89]  Jap- 
anese authority  in  Korea,  90] 
local  records,  109;  17-Arti'clc 
Constitution,  140-2;  women 
in  Heian  epoch,  250;  Yoshit- 
sune's  letter,  321-2;  invasion 
of  Korea,  510-11 

Asuka,  Empress  K6my5,  189- 

m 

Asuka,  capital  moved  to,  185; 
palace  built  by  KSgj'oku,  Ihl 
Asuka-yama,  groves,  612 
Asukara  Norikige,  high  con- 
stable, crushes  revolt,  461 
Asylum  established  by  Fuji- 
wara  Fuyutsugu,  233 
Ata  rebels  against  Sujin,  29 
Alaka  Maru,  great  ship  of 
Bakufu,  broken  up  by  Tsuna- 
yoshi,  .597-8;  654  (ill.) 
Atalanta  Izanagi,  2.5-6 
Atogi,  Korean  Bcribe,  1D3  , 
Atsumi  Hirafu,  defeated  by 
Chinese  in  Korea  (662).  IfiZ  I 
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Atsunaga,  brother  of  Atsuna- 

ri,  2tKJ;  see  Go-Shujaku 
At^sunari,    Prince,    son  of 

Ichijo,  260]  see  GMchijo 
Atsuta,   Hachiman's  shrine, 

428 

Auditor  of  accounts,  6.^U-5 

Auguries,  66 

Augustins  in  Japan,  5SlL 

Avatars  of  Buddha,  Kami  193, 
195-6;  22iiLii. 

Awa,  mythical  first  island,  M] 
culture  of  mulberry  and  hemp 
in,  67]  overrun  by  Taira 
Tadatsune,  263;  invaded  by 
Yoritomo,  305;  won  from 
Satomi  by  H5j5  Ujitsuna, 
466;  Miyoshi  in,  470;  indigo 
growing.  612 

A  wad  a,  Xfahito,  on  committee 

for  Daihd  laws  (701).  126 
Awadaguchi,  swordsmith, 

450-1 

Awaji,  island,  in  early  myth, 

28,  29;  Izanagi  goddess  of, 

109]  Sagara  exiled  to,  226; 

reduced  by  Hideyoshi,  490 
Awo,  Princess,  sister  of  Woke, 

rules  in  interregnum,  118 
Axe,  in  fire  ordeal,  125 
Ayala   (d.    1617),  Augiwtin 

vice-provincial,  executed,  Uhl 
Azuchii,  in  Omi,  fort  buUt  by 

Nobunaga,  486*  church  and 

residence  for  priests,  ■'^•'^8 
Azuke,  placing  in  custody  of 

feudatory,  642 

Azuma,    eastern  provinces, 
origin  of  name,  86 
—  Kagami,  13th  century  his- 
tory, on  H6j5  Yaautoki,  3ili 
Azumi,  temple  of,  IfiQ  • 
Babylonian  mj^h,  25 
Backgammon  or  sugoroku,  277 
Badges,  374;  and  crests,  525 
Baelz,  Dr.  E.,  on  stature  and 
race  of  Japanese,  57,  68]  on 
shape  of  eye,  SS 
Bakin,  on  last  years  of  Mina- 
moto  Tametomo,  291  Lil 
Bakufu,    camp  government, 
military  control,  Yoritomo's 
system  of  shSgunate,  324- 
330;  three  divisions,  327: 
entrusted    with    choice  or 
emperor  (1272  &  1274),  3.56; 
power  weakened  by  Mongol 
invasion,  363-4;  and  rapidly 
fails,  378;  Go-Fushimi  ai>- 
>euls  to,  379;  re-created  at 
Kyoto  by  Takauji.  402-3;  in 
Muromachi  i>eriod,~?'36;  at 
Yedo,  563;  oath  of  loyaltv,  to 
51LL4;  Tokugawa  g.,573-^13 ; 
appointing  power,  577,  and 
other   powers.    588;  exiles 
Yamaga  Soko  tor  heterodoxy, 
6()7-8;  power  lessened  by 
Chinese  learning,   614;  B. 
party  in  Kyoto,  620;  relar 
tions  with  Court,  621;  orgaa-'Google 
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ization,  532  aqq.:  decline  of 
power,  661-78;  Court  nobles 
and  Emperor  begin  to  oppose, 
664;  puts  through  Harris 
commercial  treaty.  667;  and 
foreign  representatives,  669; 
pledged  (1861)  to  drive  out 
foreigners  in  IQ  years,  672-3 ; 
further  interference  of  Crown 
and  Court  party,  673-^1; 
power  ended,  677 

Baltic  squadron,  Russian, 
defeated  by  Togo,  723-4 

Batnbetsu  or  Ban,  aboriginal 
class,  92;  233 

Bandits  commanded  by  Budd- 
hist priests  in  10th  c^tury, 
247:  their  outrages,  262 

Bando  or  Ktvanto  provinces, 
army  raised  in,  during  8th 

.  century,  223;  see  Kwanto 

Banishment,  641,  642;  edict  of 
1587,  against  Christians,  540- 

Banzai,  "10,000  years,"  vim, 
110  LiL 

Baptismal  flags,  1^  Ln. 

Barley,  cultivation  of,  urged 
as  substitute  for  rice,  2QZ 

Basho  see  Matsuo  BashO 

Batchelor,  Rev.  John,  on  pit- 
dwellers,  43 

Battering-engine,  211 

Battle  Era,  Sengoku  Jidai, 
1490-1600,  439,  460 

Be,  guilds  or  corporations, 
71-2,  224;  hereditary,  not 
changed  by  Daika,  172;  prop- 
erty of  Crown,  124;  of  ar- 
mourers, 85;  fishermen,  99 

Bckki  Shoemon,  in  plot  of 
1652,  584 

Bell,  of  H6kO-ji,  "treason- 
able" inscription  on,  566;  on 

Eublic-service  horses,  162  Ln. 
ronze  bells,  48-9.  210,  44 
(ill);  Nanban,  555~lill); 
bell-tower,  ^L53  (ill.) ;  sxuu,  52, 
63,2ia 

Benkei,  halberdier,  307^  315 
BeU6,  sui>crintcudcnt  of  uji 
schools,  2(J6;  president  of 
aamurai-dokoro,  327;  regent, 
shikken,  head  of  tnanrdokoro, 
office  nereditary  in  H0j6 
family,  327;  head  of  monjil- 
dokoro,  becomes  finance  niiu- 
ister  of  shogun  (1225),  347 
Bidatsu,  30th  Emperor  (572- 
i<^-^)^  134—5 

BlHdle,   James  (1783-1848), 

Commodore,  U.  S.  N.,  in 

Japan  (1846),  663 
Bifuku-mon-in,  consort  of  To- 

ba,  mother  of  Konoe,  273, 2S0 
Bin,  BuddhLst  priest,  "national 

doctor"  160i  death  (654).  166 
Bingo,  woman  ruler  in, 
Bingo,  iSuburo,  see  Kojima 

Takanori 
Birth  customs,  Z3 
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Bison,  fossil  remains,  45  Ln. 
Bita-sen,  copper  coins,  522 
Bitchu,  province,  Yoshinaka's 
force  defeated  in,  311;  in- 
vaded by  Hideyoshi,  49Q 
Biwa,  4-6tringea  lute;  hiwa- 
bozu,  players,  458;  (ill.)  3M 
Biwa,  Lake,  12Q 
liizen,  swordsmith,  45Q 
Bizen  transferred  from  Aka- 
matsu  to  Yamana  family,  421 
Black,  early  colour  of  mourn- 
ing, 213 

Black  Current  see  Kuro-shio 
Boards  of  Religion  and  Privy 

Council  under  Daiftd  code, 

178-9 

Bogatyr,    Russian  protected 

cruiser  wrecked,  717 
Bondmen     and  Freemen, 

division  by  Daika,  161;  by 

Jito's  edict,  123 
Bonita,  curing,  industry,  fil7 
Bonotsu,  Satsuma,  444 
Borneo,   possible  source  of 

Kuinaso,  39 

Boxer  Rebellion,  Japanese 
troops  in  China  during,  703 

Brack,  Dutch  ship, 

Bramsen,  William,  on  early 
dates  in  "Chronicles,"  6 

Branding,  60^  12a 

Braziers,  374 

Brewing,  69 

Bribery  and  sale  of  office, 
attempts  to  abolish,  270-1 

Bridges,  a  (iU.),  692  (ill.) 

Brine  in  cosmogony,  9j  IS 

Brinkley,  Capt.  Frank  (1841- 
1912),  article  in  Encyclopa-dia 
Britannica  quoted,  457,  512, 
513.  516,  533,  534.  535.  537. 
540.  642,553,  545,  546,  547, 
548.  655,  677,  690,  TJO,  729. 
Oriental  Scries  referred  to, 
451.  636.  642.  693. 

Bronze  culture  in  South,  46; 
traces  before  the  Yamato,  48; 
bells,  48—19;  mirrors,  bowls, 
vases  in  Yamato  tombs,  53; 
great  statue  of  Buddha,  lil3 

Buddha,  early  images  oi,  132, 
133,  134;  copper  images 
ordered  in  605,  143;  golden 
image  of,  from  Shiragi  (616 
and  621)  151,  152]  great 
bronze  Nara  image  (750 
A.D.),  1 93 ;  Kami  incarna- 
tions of,  theory  of  Mixed 
Shinld,  193,  I9h-Q.  368; 
bronze  image  (1252)  at  Ka- 
makura,  326,  375;  great 
image  at  Kyoto,  5Dfi,  565; 
replaced  by  bronze,  566 

Buddhism  introduced  552  a.d., 
131-5;  use  of  writing,  103; 
early  politics,  140;  rapid 
spread,  143;  priests  above 
law,  144:  architecture,  153; 
music,  156;  Empresses,  157: 
disasters  and  signs  check 
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spread,  157;  in  Nara  epoch, 
190-6;  aSdications,  197;  de- 
cline of  Yamato,  200-1: 
industry,  208;  funeral  of 
Shomu,  212;  tiine  of  Kwam- 
mu,  227;  official  advance- 
ment, 229;  vices  of  priestB, 
2.30.  240,  247^  superstition, 
275;  in  iician  epoch,  276;  in 
Yorimasa  uprising,  290  -:3Q0; 
Il6j6  regents,  360;  sects,  367- 
72;  Korean  and  Chinese,  367- 
8;  three  Vehicles,  309;  soldier 
priests,  379;  crushed  by 
Voshinori,  420;  amulets,  404; 
Chinese  uriasts,  442;  com- 
bined witn  Confucianism  and 
Shinto,  452;  Ashikaga,  4.53; 
wars  of  monks,  462-4;  revolt 
in  Settau,  484;  opix>se  No- 
bunaga,  485-6;  in  Komaki 
war,  49S,  500:  epiea  in 
KyQshu,  502iHideyoshi,  505. 
540;  priests  of  Kagoshima. 
5Tn  in  ChoshQ,  532;  in 
Yamaguchi,  533;  persecuted 
in  Hira<^lo  by  Christians,  534; 
536,  537;  priests  convcrtetl  by 
Vilela.  538;  leyasu's  laws. 
577-8;  gains  by  suppre&Mon 
of  Christianity,  583. 

Buayo,  36  commissioners  of 
Muromachi,  436  :  5  adminis- 
trators under  Hideyoshi,  513, 
523,  525;  special  appointees 
to  rich  fiefs,  661;  under 
Bakufu,  577;  in  Emperor's 
and  e.x-Emperor's  court,  5S9 

Building-land,  tenure,  1&2 

Buke,  see  MiUtary  houses. 

Bukyd  Shogaku,  "  Military 
Primer,"  by  Yamaga  Soko,G07 

Bummei  Illdki,  work  of  Ichijo 
Kaneyoshi,  413 

Bungo,  Tsuchi-gumo  in,  42i 
Xavier  in,  532:  Jesuit  head- 
quarters, 533;  Christian  suc- 
cess among  nobles,  536; 
in  embassy  of  1582,  537 
Bunji-kin,  debased  coins  of 

1736-40,  612 
Bunko,  period,  1804-17,  ^ 
Bunroku,  period,  1592-5.  52Q 
Bunsei,  period,  1818-29,  ^ 
Bureaux,  under  Da i7:a,  164 
Burial,  jars  of  Yamato,  49: 

Primitive  methods,  42 ;  coffins, 
4;  honour  of  tombs,  118, 
119.  213;  mounds,  50,  limited 
in  size,  103;  funeralcustoms, 
74,  139,  212=da 
5tZsAi77l29;  204;  284;  origi- 
nated in  N.  E.Japan,  86;  name 
first  used  of  guards.  248; 
virtues  of,  typified  in  leaders 
of  Nine  Years'  Commotion, 
266-7;  general  description, 
285-7  i  of  Kwanto  described, 
314;  fighting  against  Mon« 
gols,  359-60;  outrages  in 
provinces,  431 
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Bushidd,  way  of  the  warrior, 
2(>4.  2H6:  cult  devclo|Hxl  by 
Yamaga  SokO,  607-8;  and  by 
Yoshiimine,  OlF"^ 
Butsu  Serai  see  Og>'Q  Sorai 
Butt<?r,  tribute  to  Court,  212 
Busen,  Tsuchi-Riimo  in,  4Q 
By5d6-in,  Tendai  temple,  2«5 
(ill.);  prison  of  Go-Daigo,  38Q 
Cabinet    under  Restoration 
rule,  681 ;  crisis  over  Korea 
n873).  684;  of  1885,  691; 
aependent  on  Crown,  692 
Cabral,  Francis  (1529-1609), 
Jesuit     Vice-provincial,  on 
early    missions,  hospitals, 
Buddhists,  5:<r>-ft 
Calendar,    Prince  Shotoku, 
143;  revision  of  1683.  599- 
600:  further  revision  planned 
by  Y  oehimune,  614 
CalUgraphy,  234, 25^  365,  601 
Calthrop,  C^apt.,  on  Oriental 

tactics,  28H  Ln. 
Cambodia,  trade  with,  52fl 
Camera    government,  inset, 
proposed  by  Go-»Sanj6,  271; 
under  Shimkawa,  272;  Go- 
Shirakawa,   291;  Yontomo 
establishes  gvtd  at  the  Inchu, 
330;  the  three  recluses,  341 ; 
system  destroyed  by  Shfikyn 
war,    345;    m  Kamakura 
regency,  352.  353;  camera 
partv  at  court,  1272,  350;  in 
Northern  court,  3flS 
Canals,  155.282 
Canonical  names  of  emperors, 
21^  23 

Capital  changed  at  beginning 
of  reign,  74^  78;  Jimmu's 
change  to  Yamato,  76; 
Chaai's  to  far  south,  88j  to 
Nara  (709)  and  previous 
changes,  185-<5;  changes 
helped  road  building,  210; 
change  from  Nara  to  KvOto 
(792),  224-6;  from  Ky5to  to 
Fukuhara,  1180,  ;3(X) 

Capital  Punishment,  125-6. 
641-2 

Caf>s,  official,  as  insignia  of 
rank,  146;  effect  of,  on  hair 
dressing.  156;  cap  rank  re- 
placed by  cap  grade  after 
Daika,  164;  varnished  gauze, 
211]  373-4;  (ill  ),  31 

Car,  of  Enr>'aku-ji,  224 

Caron,  Francis,  Dutch  trader, 
on  Japanese  martyrs,  553 

Cart,  hunting,  126;  "compass 
cart,"  210;  Heian  epoch,  2m 

Cast  ing  in  Nara  epoch,  2QS 

Castles,  62,220 

Catapult,  lai 

Caterpillar,  worship,  of  158 

C'at,H.  [)etsin  Iloian  eporli,  277 

Cattle,  not  used  for  food  in 
early  Japan,  69j  killing  for- 
bidden, 19L  20H,  212i  Chris- 
tians accused  of  eating,  53D 


Cavalrv,  in  capital,  180;  in 
war,  488 

Censor,  179;  in  Tokugawa  or- 
ganization, 635 ;  as  judge,  640 

Census,  reign  of  tSuiin,8<);  time 
of  Daika,  (646  A.D.),  16L  !<>'■) : 
classifications,  under  Daihb, 
ISl ;  by  Buddhist  and  Shinto 

dariests,  578 
entral    Department,  under 
Daika,  164;  under  Daihd,  179 
Centralization  of  government, 
67,681 

Ceramics,  primitive,  47;  Ya- 
mato, 69;  Korean,  US, 
520;  Gyogi,  195:  Heian,  2H2; 
Kamakura,  374;  Muro- 
machi,  451. 

Cereals,  five,  63-71 ;  premiums 
for  large  crops,  202 

Ceremonies,  Department  of, 
under  Daika,  164;  under  Dai- 
hd, 179;  15  masters  of,  Koke, 
635-6;  law  (927),  64 

Chamberlain,  Basil  Hall,  on 
datea  in  early  "Chronicles." 
6;  meaning  of  Kami,  8;  classi- 
hcation  of  language,  66;  vil- 
lage communities,  67;  ancient 
dress,  67-8;  Altaic  myth,  70: 
names,  73;  education,  74; 
Doji-kyd,  448-9;  swords,  451 

Chamberbin,  94, 121, 63:^  635; 
pass  on  cases  referred  to  sho- 
gun,  640 

Chancellor,  dnid  daijin,  169. 
129;  abolishe<l,  382;  Ashikoga 
Yashimitsu,  41(>-17 

Changan,  Tang  metropolis, 
Kyoto  pattemwl  after,  226 

Chao  Heng,  Chinese  name  for 
Abe  Nakamaro,  L9Q 

Charlevoix,  quoted  on  Spanish 
galleon  incident,  543  Ln^ 

Chekiang,  attacked  by  pirates 
(1559),  MS 

Chemulpo,  Russians  in,  at- 
tacked and  defeate<l  by  Uryrt, 
712;  landing-place  for  Japan- 
ese attack,  213 

Cheng  Cheng-kung,  586 

Cheng  Chi-lung,  general  of 
Ming  dynasty,  586 

Chengtsz,  Confucian  commen- 
taries of,  590 

Chen  Hosiang,  bonze,  339 

Chen  Weiching  (Chin  Ikei), 
Chinese  envoy  to  Japanese  in 
Korea,  517;  and  negotiations 
for  peace,  518 

Cherry-trees,  groves,  612; 
festivals,  27L  522 

Chiba,  bmnch  of  Taira.  265; 
one  of  118  Generals  of  Kwan- 
t6,"  425 

Chiba  Tsunetanc  (1118-1201). 
favours  Yoritomo,  305;  sent 
to  Kyoto,  33Q 

Chichibu,  copper  in,  (708),  186 

Chichihu  branch  of  1  air;i.  2ii5 

Chihaya  in  Hdj6  war,  Ml 


Chikamatsu  Monzaemon 

(165;i-1724),  dramatist,  lilKi 
Chikauji      see  Tokugawa 

Chikauji 

Chikayoshi     see  Nakahira 
Chikayoshi 

Chikaan,  battle,  (1597),  513 
Chikuzen  province,  Dazai-fu 
in,  180;  Toi  attack,  262-3; 
Mongol  landing.  359 
China,  "High  Plain  of  Heav- 
en," 32;  "Eternal  Land," 
60-84;  architecture,  126i  ^52; 
bronze  bells,  48;  bronze  mir- 
rors, 52;  BudHhism,  367-8; 
calendar,  599  (30();  ceramics, 
451 ;  chronoTo^yTS  L  ZJi  81, 
161 ;  clay  effigies,  50;  comage, 
418;  Crown,  128,  160,  165; 
divination,  66;  government, 
67;  literature,  UU,  214,  234. 
578-9.  645-6;  morality,  177; 
myth,  25-7;  nobility, 
paintmg,  452;  promotion  of 
officials,  146;  rehitions  and 
early  intercourse,  78,  101, 
113.  144-5.  152-3.  165.  190  1. 
227,  241,  417.  442,  443,  446; 
scholars  in  Japan,  153,  361, 
3()6;  Hideyoshi'a  plan  to 
conquer,  509-11,  516;  inter- 
ference in  Korea,  516-17; 
Ming  dyna.sty,  586 ;  tnule. 
609;  Formosa,  684-5.  698; 
CEina-Japan  war,  699-702; 
Boxer  rebellion,  703;  Russia. 
704-6;  Treaty  of  Portjnnouth, 
726;  of  Peking,  727:  finances, 
Si 

Chin  Ikei  see  Chen  Weiching 
Chiniu,  fort  in  Korea,  taken 
by  Japanese,  518 
Chinju-fu,  local  government 
station  in  Kdrea,  83,  121 
Chinnampo,  landing-place  for 
Japanese  (1904),  213 
Cho,  Korean  envoy,  608 
Ch6  Densu  see  Mincho 
ChSkei,  98th  Emf>eror  (136*- 

72),  406, 410^411.460 
Chokei  see  Mivoshi  Norinaga 
Ch5k6<l6  estates,  366i  357, 
379.  387,  435 
Chf)k6-ji,  castle  in  Omi,  484 
Cholliuio,    southern  Korea, 
attacked  by  pirates,  446 
Chfimei  see  Kamo  ChOmei 
Chong-ju,    Korea,  Cossacks 
defeated  at,  213 
Cho-ryung,  pass  in  Korea,  514 
Chosen,  name  of  Korea,  first 
use,  443 
ChoshQ,   Xavier  in,  531-2; 
feudatory  of,  opposes  Toku- 
gawa  and  joins  extremists, 
673;  Shimonoseki  complica- 
tion, 674;  revolt  of  samurai, 
675;  joina  Satsuma  against 
Tokugawa,  676-7;  fiefs  sur- 
render to  Crown,  680;  clan 
representation,  fifil  Google 


Choso 

Chdeokabe  family  in  Shikoku 
punished  by  Uidcyoslii, 

—  Motochika  (1539-<n)),  mas- 
ters Tosa  and  all  Khikoku, 
470;  in  Komaki  war,  497.  498; 
in  invasion  of  KyQshQ,  SQT 

Christianity,  Neatorian  in  Chi- 
na, ISH  f .n. ;  Azuchi  castle, 
486;  invasion  of  Korea,  509: 
in  Japan,  530-55;  imperial 
edict  against,  538;  aid  given 
by  Nobunaga,  538-9;  Hide- 
yoshi's  attitude  towards,  539- 
40;  his  edict  of  1587,  540; 
leyasu's  treatment  and  his 
edicts,  544-9;  Christians  side 
with  Hideyori,  548;  Ilide- 
tftda's  edict  (1616),  550-1. 
(1624)  552;  teaching  in  Osaka 
after  edicts,  565;  and  Bud- 
dhist and  Shinto  census,  578; 
laws  against  (1635,  1665), 
585;  leyasu  distinguishes  be- 
tween commerce  and,  651; 
Dutch  not  propagandisU. 
652;  opposition  in  1853,  665 

"Chronicles,"  Early  Japanese, 
Nihongi,  general  character,  3^ 
superior  to  Records,  4j  accu- 
racy of  chronology,  6;  contra- 
dicts Record*,  77;  Chinese 
colour  in,  78j  conquest  of 
Korea,  89;  stories  from  Kore- 
an history,  110-20 

Clm>nology,  5-8;  inaccuracy, 
77,  114;  invasion  of  Korea, 
gO;  reign  of  Nintoku,  IfU 

Chrysanthemimi,  Imperial 
badge,  374.461.525 

Chu  Chi-yu,  Chinese  scholar, 

—  Hi,  Ilayashi  follows,  529 
ChOai,  14th  Emperor  (192- 

200).  88,  40,87.9QLiL 
ChOgoku,  central  Japan,  in- 
vaded by  Hidcyoshi,  489-01 
ChQkyd,  85th  Emperor  (1221), 

341.3MandLiL 
ChOsan,  Mimasaka,  Kami  of 
128 

ChOshin,  Zen  priest,  pupil  of 
Soeeki,  454, 455 

ChQson-ji,  monastery,  with 
graves  of  the  Fujiwara  of  the 
North,  268 

Chutss  (Shu-ehi),  Confucian 
commentaries  of,  590.  644; 
rejected  by  Yiunaga  Sokfl. 
607;  officially  adopted,  613, 
627;  expoimdod  by  Japanese 
scholars,  621,  626;  contrastefl 
with  Wang  Yang-ming,  627-8 

Chu  Yuan  see  Sogen 

ChQzan,  ruler  of  RyGkyQ 
(1373),  441 

Cicada-shaped  hair  orna- 
ments, IM 

City  administration.  179-180; 
municipal  rvUers,  62;  admin- 
istrators,  632,  634,  637; 
elders,  634^  632 
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Civil  affairs  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment, departments,  164,  179 

Clan  representat  ion  under 
Meiji  government,  GJil 

Clay  Effigies,  haniwat  from 
neolithic  sites,  47;  substi- 
tuted for  human  sacrifice  at 
tomb,  5(i,  54,  74.  82 

Clepsydra,  Chinese,  209 

Clocks,  200-10;  1152  (ill.) 

Cloistered  monarchs,  341,  440; 
arid  see  Camera 

"Cloud  chariot,"  war  tower, 
21Q 

Clove,  English  ship,  652 

Ck)ck-(igliting,  15 

(Ik>cks,  Richard,  EInglish  fac- 
tor, warns  Yedo  Court  against 
Spain,  549-50;  apparent 
cause  of  etlict  of  1616,  551; 
successor  of  Saris,  655 

Code,  ryd,  of  Daih6  (701  a.d.) 
and  Y6r6  (718  a.d.)  176;  of 
1742,  613,  641;  of  1790, 641 

Coclho,  (iaspard  (d.  1590), 
vice-provincial  of  Jesuits, 
ordered  (1587)  from  Japan, 
539—40 

Coinage,  Wadd  era  (708-715). 
155,  186;  Nara  epoch,  201 ; 
of  Heian  epoch.  281;  Chinese, 
418;  Hideyoshi's  time,  527-8: 
plan  to  debase  (1673-80), 
603;  Genroku  debased  coin, 
604;  exports  of  metal  from 
Nagasaki,  609-10;  attempt 
to  restore  (1710),  610,  615- 
16;  again  debased,  617^  639. 
661;  foreign  trade,  SLT 

Colours  of  Court  costume, 
grades,  211 ;  indicating  social 
status,  281 

Combs,  ancient,  68 

Commerce,  early,  155;  after 
Daika,  164;  Nara  epoch, 
209:  Heian,  281;  Muromachi, 
442-5;  under  Hideyoshi,  529, 
Portugue^ie.  5^30,  534;  motive 
for  permission  to  preach,  531, 
532  .'341;  Dutch,  545,  609; 
trade  rules,  609.  613:  com- 
mercial spirit  in  Yedo,  617; 
in  Tokugawa  period,  651-60; 
exclusion,  657;  coinage  and 
European  trade,  671-2 

Commercial  class,  372.  600 

Conception,  miraculous,  lii2 

Concuoinage  73;  classes  at 
court,  HQ 

Conder,  J.,  on  armour,  451 
(Confiscation  of  lands  as  pun- 
ishment, 06,  or  aa  expiation 
of  offence,  117,  120:  escheat 
at  Daika,  162;  punishment 
under  Tokugawa,  642 
Confucianism,  8h5toku  on, 
132-3;  modifying  Buddhism, 
447;  m  Tokugawa  period, 
578;  favoured  by  Ko-K6my6. 
590.  and  Tsunayoshi,  599: 
Coiifucianists  eligible  for  civil 


Court 

posts,  599;  Yatnaga  Sok6, 
607-8;  combined  with  Shi%- 
td,  621;  Japanese  schools  of. 
626-8;  hold  on  educated 
class,  544;  vendetta,  1 19, 607. 

Conscription,  first  (689  a.d.) 
in  Japan,  174;  180;  partial 
aboUtion  of  (780.  792),  21& 

CJonstable,  High,  and  lord  hi^ 
constable,  in  Voritomo's  land 
r^orm,  328:  city  constables, 
634, 632 

Constitution,  of  Shotoku  (604 
A.D.),  text  and  comment, 
140-2;  after  Restoration 
(1889),  691-2.  (text)  7:^2-6 

Constitutionist  party,  69ii 

Consular  court«,  108  sqq. 

Cooking  in  ancient  Japan,  fiS; 
in  Muromachi  epoch,  455-6 

Cooper,  master  of  ManhcUlarij 

chopper  in  Japan,  186-187;  use 
for  images  of  Buddha,  143—4. 
exhausts  currency,  '2LLI ;  Chi- 
nese coins,  418.  439-4(J,  527; 
in  15th  century  trade,  445. 
debased  Japanese  coin,  527 ; 
exports  of  Nagasaki.  609-10 

Coronation  Oath  of  1867,  679- 
80 

Cosmogony,  8^  25 

Cost  of  livmg.  182  fn^  616 

Ck)stume,  prehistoric,  68;  in 
Inkyo's  reign,  111;  Chinese 
and  Buddhist  influence,  15tj; 
Nara  ejjoch,  211 ;  Heian,  223; 
Kamakura  period,  373;  laws 
of  Military  Houses,  575-<}; 
Sadanobu's  laws,  625 

Cotton  first  planted  in  JaT>an 
(799),  280;  cloth,  tax,  437; 
cloth  as  currency,  439 

(Douncil,  Administrative,  of 
Man-dokoro,  328 — of  Twelve, 
at  camera  Court,  330 

(Douncillor,  Sangi,  establish- 
ment of  office,  ^1 

(Ik)uplet  Composing,  tUn 
awase,  277,  121 ;  court  amuse- 
ment, 115.  118;  at  "winding- 
water  f6te"  and  other  festi- 
vals, 213-14;  mania  for,  215» 
234;  tovu-naments,  250:  in 
Heian  epoch,  2ZZ ;  Kamakura 
366;  Tokugawa,  577 

Court,  costume,  colours  and 
kinds,  211;  ceremonial, 
171;  for  Imperial  power  see 
Crown 

0)urt  houses  or  families,  knge, 
256;  come  into  power  again 
at  restoration,  388;  in  Muro- 
machi period,  435;  driven  to 
provinces,  461;  leyasu's  laws 
for,  573.  576-7 ;  intermarriage 
with  military.  620;  college  for, 
established  by  Nink6,  664; 
influenced  by  anti-foreigD 
party,  670;  in  Restoration, 
679;  distmction  between  t^ 


Court 

ritorial   and    court  nobles 
abolished  (1871),  fi83  Ln. 
Oourt  of  juHtice,  hydjosho,  G33, 

tW5;6rat,  (l(>31),  tiaii 
CJourt,  Northern  and  South- 
em,  356 ;  and  see  Djuast  ies 
Crasact  on  Christian  persecu- 
tion of  Buddhists,  ^il 
Creation,  story  of,  9^  2/L 
Cremation,  introduceti,  213 
Crimes  in  ancient  Japan,  66; 
classified  in  Daiho  code,  178; 
9ee  Penal  I>aw 
Crocodile  myth,  2a  26,  33i  65 
Crown,  property  OT,  124,  162. 
164,  182;  shifts  in  power  of, 
79.  94,  97,  105,  128,  139.  165. 
182.  232.  3H7 ;  'divine  ri^ 
4Uii;  AshikaKa,  440  ;  in  Sengo- 
ku  period,  A&i-2  ;  Nobunaga, 
493;  leyasu's  Court  Laws, 
576-7;    Tokugawa,  587-8; 
Chinese  classics  strengthen, 
6 1 4 . 62 1 ,  6^14 ;  Tsvina  yoslii ,  62^) ; 


loyalty,  6-17 ;  American  com 
mercial  treaty,  667;  rescript 
to  shogun,  673 :  turns  against 
extremists.  674;  Restoration 
of  1867,  677;  growth  of  power 
681=2 ;  Cabinet  dependent  on, 

Crown  Prince,  in  proto-histor- 

ic  period,  above  the  law,  123 
Crucifixion,  harilsuke,  642 
Currency  in  Ashikaga  period, 

438  fjLi  439=40;  see  Coinage 
Customs  tariff,  70S 
Daian-ji  temple.  1^ 
Dai-Dembo-In,  monastery  of 

Shingon  sect  in  Kii.49&-500 
Daiei,  year-period,  1521-8, 4ZQ 
Daigo,  60th  Emperor  (89&- 

930),241z=5a 

Daigo,  suburb  of  Ky5to,  522 

Daiho  (Taihd),  year-period, 
701-3.  legislation  of,  176-84; 
revision,  232.  641 

Daijo-uji  of  Hitachi,  branch 
of  Taira,  265 

Daika  or  Taikwa  "Great 
Change,"  645  a.d.,  160-5; 
name  oif  first  nengo  or  year- 
period,  645-9,  161 ;  reforms, 
170,  326 

I>aikagu-ii  family,  afterwards 
Nan-ch6,  the  Southern  Court, 
descendants  of  Kamcyama, 
356,  357;  passed  over,  418; 
treatment  by  Asliikaga,  440 

Daikwan,  deputy  or  vice-depu- 
ty, 437,  634,  iXifi;  tax  asses- 
sor, 638]  judge,  64(1 

Daimyo,  "great  name."  holder 
of  large  estate,  253;  holdings, 
426;  436;  Buddhism,  578; 
10,000  koku  or  more,  592; 
powers,  637 

Dot  Nihonshi.  "History  of 
Great  Japan,"  645;  on  mili- 
tary era,  435 

Daiiriea  under  Daiho  laws,  212 
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Daird,  3  senior  ministers,  523; 

prime  minister,  598,  (Vi2.  633 
Daisoiden  0)llcgc,  or  Shohci- 

ko,  founded  by  Tokugawa, 

578 

Daitoku-ji,  Zen  temple  in 
Kyoto,  454;  (ill.),  m  262 

Dajd  ipaijo)  daijin,  chancel- 
lor,  prime  minister,  671  a.d  , 
169;  Privy  Council  Board, 
179;  office  aboUshed,  382 

Dajo  Kwan,  Privy  Council, 
111 

Dalny  occupied  by  Japanese, 
716,712  Q 

Dance  masks,  2S^ 

Dancing  at  funerals,  74:  oourt, 
110,  213;  music,  Korean 
influence,  156;  pantomimic, 
of  monkey  ^arume  in  myth, 
12,  213;  music  and  poetry, 
215;  development  in  Heian 
epoch,  278;  white  posture 
dance,  shirahydshi,  291 ;  mi- 
metic dance,  Ubretto  for,  450. 
develops  into  nd,  458;  no  ana 
friryxi,  6()5j  596  (iU.) 

Dan-no-ura,  defeat  of  Taira  at, 
318-20 

Date  family  of  Yonezawa  in 
16th  centviry  wars,  4Z1 

—  Hanunune,  411 

—  Masaraune  (1566-1636), 
471-2;  surrenders  to  Hide- 
yoshi,  504;  favours  leyasu, 
559;  against  Uesugi,  560;  loy- 
al  to  lemitsu,  594 

—  Yasumune  rebels  (1413)  in 
Mutsu,  412 

Dazai-Ju^  government  station 
in  Mimana  (Kara,  Korea) 
transferred  to  KyQshQ,  ^ 
180.  258 

Debt,  slavery  for,  cancellation 
of  interest,  173;  legislation 
{tokusei)  of  1297  in  favour  of 
miUtarv  famihes,  376,  and 
under  Ashikaga,  422 

Decoration,  Interior,  153 

Defilement  in  Shinto  code,  226 

Degradation  in  rank,  6^ 

Deluge  myth,  26 

Demmacho,  prison  at,  642 

Demon's  gate,  N.E.  entrance, 
228.  283;  guarded  by  Hiei- 
zan,  485,  and,  at  Yedo  by 
Toei-zan,  583;  belief  in 
demons,  282;  dragon-headed 
devil,  91  CnU 

Dengaku  mime,  377 

DengyO  DaLshi,  posthumous 
name  of  SaichO  (q.v.) 

Dening,  W.,  Life  of  Toyotomi 
Hidcyoshi,  4S4  f.n.,  4SS  f  ii.; 
on  Confucian  philosophy, 
628  Ln. 

Departments,  under  Daika, 
164;  under  Daiho,  129 

Deputy,  437,  634 

De  Ryp,  Dutch  ship,  cannon- 
ades Hara  castle,  555  .. 


Dol 

"Descent"    upon  KyQshQ, 

18-19: 2iL^ 
Descent,  Law  of  in  Daihd  leg- 

i-slution,  177-8 

Deshima,  island,  Dutch  fao 

tory  on,  656-7 

Dewa,  Yetnishi  in,  219;  Gb- 
Sannen  campaign,  267 ;  (U- 
shu)  part  of  6-U,  3^  16th 
century  wars,  471;  silk 
growing,  612 

De  Wittc.  Serge  Julievitch, 
Count  (b.  1849),  Russian 
peace  commissioner  at  Ports- 
mouth, 725 

Diana,  Russian  ship,  sent  to 
survey  Yezo,  659;  Russian 
protected  cruiser  at  Port 
Arthur,  211 

Dickins,  F.  V.,  translation  of 

Takdori  Monogatari,  251  LiL 
Diet,  Coronation  oath  prom- 
ising, 679-80;  reform  leaders 
differ  about,  683;  develop- 
ment of,  689-91"  Constitu- 
tion promulgated,  691;  bi- 
cameral system,  622 
Dirges  at  funerals.  74, 212 
District,  gun  or  kdri  (ori^nal- 
ly  agala),  Daika  subdivision, 
smaller  than  province,  165; 
classification   under  Daihb, 
180;  chief  of,  guncho,  182; 
governors,  gunihi,  200;  dis- 
trict governors  and  title  to 
uplands.  201 ;  in  Meiji  ad- 
ministration, cho,  or  son,  688 
Divination,  27,  66 
Doctors,  national,  IfiQ 
Doen.  Buddhist  priest,  envoy 
to  China,  444 

Dogo,  lyo,  thermal  spring,  152 
Dogs  as  pets,  277-8;  aog  fights, 
377;  Tsunayoshi's  mania  for, 
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poi  support  Southern  Court 
in  Nankai-do,  40Q 

—  Sanehira  (d.  1220),  Yori- 
tomo's  lieutenant,  304-5; 
military  governor,  316 

—  Michiharu  (d.  1337),  de- 
fender of  Go-Daigo,  3S2 

—  Toshikatsu  (1573-1644), 
enforces  feudal  laws,  594,  595 

Doin  Kinkata  (1291-1360), 
minister  of  Go-Daigo,  388 

—  Kinsada  (1340-99),  schol- 
ar, 441 

Doji,  Simron  Buddhist,  abbot 
of  Daian-ji,  191 

Dojima,  m  Osaka,  rice-ex- 
change, 616 

DOio,  exercise  halls,  448 

Doki  (Toki)  family  favour 
Takauji,  406;  beaten  by 
Sait5,  46S 

—  Yorito  (d.  1342),  insults 

KOgon,  40.5 

Dokyo  see  Yuge  DSkyS 
Dolmen  in  Yamato  sepulture, 
49-50;  compared  with  Cht,  , 

,  x^oogle 
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nese  and  Korean  50;  precious 
mctala  in, 

Dominicans,  Ayala  and  other 

niarytrs, 

DoryQ  (Tao  Lung),  Chinese 
priest,  teacher  of  Fujiwara 
Tokimnno,  301 

Doslio,  Buddhist  priest,  intro- 
duces cremation,  213 

Double  entendre,  26fi  fjL 

Drafts,  game,  prehistoric,  75 

Dragon,  early  superstition,  128 

Dragon-Fly  Island,  old  name 
of  Japan,  IS  Lil 

Drama;  yokyoku,  mimetic 
dancCj  450;  nd,  458-9;  kyogen, 
459;  time  of  Tsunayoshi,  600; 
thetitre  in  Yodo,  620;  illus- 
trations, 2H,  56,  5197573,  2QS 

Drums,  55"(iTl.),  6111  (iflj 

Dualism  of  Shinto,  65 

Dug-outs,  inarukH-hune,  12flf.n. 

Duke,  kitni.  73;  mahito,  111 

Dtikes  of  tneTrescnce,  early 
official  organization, 

Dutch,  triiSe  in  Japan,  begin- 
ning 1600,  545,  Spaiusii 
intrigues  against,  547,  653; 
Dutch  and  English  intrigues 
against  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards, M9-50,  652,  554;  aid 
in  reduction  of  Christian 
revolt  in  Shimabara,  554-5; 
trade  at  Nagtisaki  restricted, 
609;  Western  learning,  614; 
refuse  grant  in  Yedo,  651 ; 
choose  Hirado  as  headquar- 
ters, 652^  653;  the  Brack,  653; 
at  Dcshima,  656-7;  litera- 
ture, 659;  in  19th  century, 
663,  666;  teachers  of  military 
science,  668;  give  steiunsliii), 
669;  at  Shimbnoseki,  674 

Dwarf  trees  and  miniature 
gardens,  456-7;  459  (ill.) 

DweUing-Houses,  primitive, 
62;  abandoned  on  death  of 
owner,  74^  general  character 
in  Nara  e|>oeh,  209j  in  Heian 
epoch,  279-80;  Kamaktira, 
373;  Muromacbi,  455-6,  (Ul.), 

— 

Dyeing,  68 

Dvmv^tics,  War  of  the  (1337- 
92),  390-412;  table,  406 
Ears  of  enemy  as  siK)il,  519 
Earthauake,  illi  a  d  ,  1 1 1 ; 
A.D.  orives  people  to  ai)|K'al 
to  Earthquake  kami,  157;  in 
Ky  6to  ( 1 1 85 ) ,  330,  and  ( 1 596) , 
518;  of  1662  charged  to  Em- 
peror's lack  of  virtue,  691;  of 
1703, 

Eastern  Army,  Ilosokawa 
dnin  War,  429 

Eastern  Tsin  dynasty  (317- 
^420}  Chinese  migration,  102 
East  India  Company,  653-5 
Elx;n,  Buddhist  i)ric3t,  134 
Ebisu,  variant  of  Yeinishi  (q.v.) 
Echigo,    barrier  settlement 
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(645)  against  Yemishi,  38; 
and  Matsudaira,  597 
—  ChOta,  suicide,  313 
Echizen,  paper  money  in,  fi3Q 
I'kiucation,  m  ancient  Japan, 
74;  in  Nara  e|)Och,  214,  in 
Heian,  282 --3 ;  temple  schools, 
448;   military  foundations, 
449;  at  Yedo,  626;  in  Meiji 
epoch,  688;  see  Academies 
Egawa  Tarozaemon  advocates 
foreign  intercourse,  665 
Eight  Generals  of  KwantS,  425 
Eigwa  Monogaiari,  "Tales  of 
Splendour,"  story  of  the  Fuji- 
wara, by  Akazome  Emon,  261 
Eiraku,  or  Yunglo,  Chinese 
year-period,    1403-22,  E- 
tsuhd,  Chinese  coins,  418, 
438  {.n^  439-40,  S21 
Eisai  (1441-1215).  priest,  334 
Eitai,  bridge  in  Yedo,  5Sfi 
Ekei  (d.  1600),  priest,  of  Aki, 
491,  5fil 

Elder  Statesmen,  606 
Elder,  official  over  five  house- 
holds, under  Daika,  IM 
Elephant,  fossil  45  Lil 
Elixir,  Hsa  Fuh's  quest,  78 
Emishi  see  Soga  Emishi 
Emi)erors,  long  reigns  of  early, 
77;  see  also  Crown,  Court, 
Posthumous  Names,  Camera 
government. 
Emj)d,  period,  1673-80,  603 
Einjiress,  Koken  first,  to  re- 
ceive Crown  except  in  trust, 
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Empress  Dowager,  Kwd-laikd, 
title  given  only  to  KtoobeUu 
until  ShOinu's reign,  ISO 
Encydopadia  Brilanniai, 
quoted,  60, 457, 612,  513,  516, 
633,  5347537r"5^54().  512. 
543]  645,  546,  TiVT,  548,  655. 
677,  690.  TK),  T2S 
Ends  Mori  16  see  Mongaku 
Engaku-ji,  temple,  439 
Engen,  period,  1336-9,  3Q8 
Engi,  |x»riod,  901-23,  245-251; 
revision  of  Rules  and  Ilegu- 
lations,   177'  overthrow  of 
Sugawara  Mirhizane,  2 12-4 
English  intrigue  agiunst  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese,  549-50, 
551,  552;  refuse  grant  m 
Yedo,  651;  go  to  Hirado 
rather  than  Uraga.  653;  early 
trade,  654-5;  en(l  of  tnide, 
655 ;  fleet  expect  etl  ( 1858) .  QliZ ; 
Namamugi  incident  and  bom- 
bardment of  Kagosliima.  673, 
674;  the  Hy6g6  demonstra- 
tion,  675-6;   employed  in 
railway,  telegraph  and  navy, 
686;  treaty  of  1894  aboUshcs 
consular   jurisdiction  after 
•  1899,   709;  Anglo-,Japanese 
allianceTTTO,  730.  (text)  736 
EnkyH,  period,  1069-74,  27^ 
En  no  Ubasoku  (Sh5kaku; 
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GyOja,  the  anchorite), founder 
of  Yamabtishi  priest^^.  196 
Enomoto  see  Yenomoto 
Enr>'aku-ji,  Tendai  monaster>' 
on  Hiei-zan,  276,  367;  its 
armed  men,  yama-hHshi,  273; 
jealous  of  ()nj6-ji  monks,  274; 
m  Yorimasa  conspiracy,  300; 
in  Kyoto  conspiracy,  379: 
quarrel  with  Takauji,  453-4; 
feud  with  Hong^^an-ji,  4tV?: 
destroyed  by  Nobunaga,  4.8.5 ; 
rebuilt,  505;  named  from 
yoar-perio3rt 82-805. 583 
Envoys,  Throe,  in  early  myth, 
16-17 

Enya  Takasiula  (d.  1338),  K5 
Moronao  abducts  wife  of,  4f)."i 

EnyQ,  64th  Emperor  (970-84), 
259 

Eshi,    Yamato  no,  painters, 
descendants  of  Shinki,  127 
Esoteric  and  Exoteric  Bud- 
dhism, 132,  362 
Etchu,  province,  468 
"Eter Hid  Land,"  60.  84 
Ethnologists,    Ja{>ancse,  on 
origins,  59-00 

Etorop  raided  by  Russians 
(1806),  658 

Eto  Shimpei  (1835-74),  min- 
ister, revolts,  ()84 

Euhemeri.st  interpretation  of 
myths,  2S 

Exoteric  Buddhism,  132 

Extraterritorial  Jurisdiction, 
707-10 

Eye,  obliquity,  fold,  etc.,  53 

Eyebrows  shaved.  279 

Ezo,  Buddhist,  mission  to,  IM 

Face-painting,  74-5,  279 

I'ainilies,  uji,  rank  in  pre- 
historic times,  92-3 ;  basis  of 
empire  l>efore  Daika,  164, 
165;  family  qualiticalion  for 
highest  Court  offices  before 
Hciji  tumult,  295;  names 
sold  in  Yoshimune's  time,  617 

Famine  of  621  a.  o.,  turns 
people  against  BuddhiHin, 
157;  of  1180-1,  301;  of  1462, 
424;  of  1673-80,603;  of  1783- 
6,  623j  of  1836  sqq.,  661 

Fans,  128;  LMt  (ilH ;  lotteries, 
211;  verses  on,  211;  trade,  445 

Farmers,  142,  372;  taxes,  426, 
439;  reproseutat ives,  637 

Fcnslmiling,  Russians  de- 
fecated at,  718 

Fernandez,  Jo^o  (d.  1566), 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  compan- 
ion of  Xavier,  531,  532,  533 

Festivals,  ancient,  63;  Bud- 
dhist, 144;  flower,  214;  Heian 
eix)ch,  277;  Ashikaga.  423 ; 
Hideyoshi,  521-2;  SannS,  li25 
(iU.);dolls,  llKill.) 

Feudal  system,  beginnings,  fil ; 
Sttjia,  80;  land-holding,  95-6: 
proto-EIstoric,  128;  hind 
grants,  172;  Daihd  laws,  178; 
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llth  oenlury  wars,  264; 
territorial  names,  287;  con- 
stables and  land-fltew- 
ards,  329;  Jdei  code,  350; 
war  of  dynasties,  401 ;  15th 
century,  431 ;  Hidoyoahi's 
land  system,  527;  fiefs  (1600), 
♦561 ;  herrditarv  vassals,  561, 
592,  633,  176;  laws  of  1635 
and  1651,  585;  under  To- 
kugawa.  592-5 ;  mnkin  kdtai, 
614-15^ taxes,  617;  intermar- 
riage with  court  nobles,  620; 
government,  637 ;  toznma  op- 
pose Yedo,  661 ;  in  Restora- 
tion, 677,  679;  abolition,  of, 

Filial  piety,  285,  643 
Finance  and  administration, 
ancient,  67 ;  in  protohistoric 
times,  l^T^  in  Nara  epoch, 
201 ;  in  Muromachi  epoch, 
43Z=8;  under  early  Tokugawa, 
603-5;  policy  of  Arai  Hakuse- 
ki,  608-9 ; '  *  accommodation ' ' 
system  of  1786,  619;  under 
Tokugawa,  637-8;  in  early 
Meiji  period,  687-8,  691 
Finance  or  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, U>4,  179;  in  19th  cen- 
tury, 6Sl 
Financial  administrator,  634 
Firearms,  hrst  use,  487,  488-9. 
530;  commissioners,  635 
Fish  as  food,  69^  212 
Fishermen,  revolt  of,  99 
Fishing  in  early  times,  72; 
laws  regulating  nets  in  rejgn 
of    Tenmiu,    171 ;  keeping 
cormoranta  forbidden,  212; 
equipment,  99  (ill.) 
Five  Regent  Houses,  see  Go- 
Sckke 

Flesh-eating  forbidden,  171; 
defilement,  226 

Flores,  Luis,  Flemish  Domin- 
ican, burned  (1622),  552 

Flowers,  at  funerals,  212; 
festivals,  214,  42i  (ill  ),  in 
Heian  pastimes,  277;  ar- 
rangement of,  457-8,  Z&  (ill.) ; 
pots  (ill.),  459 

Flutes,  234  (ill.) 

Fo,  dogs  of,  280 

Folding  paletot,  211 

Food  and  drink,  ancient,  68- 
69;  in  Nara-ejwch,  212;  in 
Ramakura  period,  374;  Sada- 
nobu's  sumptuary  laws,  625 

Football,  prehistoric,  75;  in 
proto-historic  period,  148, 
157;  in  Heian  epoch,  277 

Forced  labour,  181.  183^.224 

Foreign  Affairs,  Department 
of,  G&l',  earliest  foreign  inter- 
course, 81i  83i  1111 ;  Ashikaga, 
417-18;  ^^uromachi  epoch, 
442-5;  foreign  learning,  614; 
Tokugawa  652-76;  miUtary 
science,  668^9  ;Metii  era,  678; 
foreigners  in  making  new 
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Japan,  686-7;  consular  juris- 
diction abolished,  709;  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  710;  and 
see  Christianity  and  names 
of  countries. 

Forests  of  early  Japan,  2Q 
Formosa,  expedition  against 
(1874),  684-5.  698;  ceded  by 
China  (1895),  102 
Fortification,  development, 
486;  feudal  castles  built  only 
by  pcniiission  of  Tokugawa, 
574-5,  584;  coast  defence, 
659.  666 

Fossil  remains,  45  Lil 
Franchise,  extension  of,  692 
Franciscans,   Spanish,  enter 
Japan    "as  ambassadors," 
542;  intrigue  against  Portu- 
guese Jesuits,  543,  546-7; 
punished     by  Hideyoshi, 
543-4;   favoured   to  offset 
Jesuit  influence,  545 
Freemen  and  bondmen,  161, 
123 

French  in  RyQkQ  (1846),  663: 
Harris  plays  of!  English  and 
French  to  get  his  commercial 
treaty,  667;  at  Shimonoseki, 
674;  in  work  on  criminal  law 
and  army  training,  686;  in 
Manchuria  note  (1895),  702-3 
Froez,  Luis  (d.  1597),  Portu- 
guese Jesuit,  538 
Fiidoki,  Local  Reconls,  3 
Fuhi,  Eight  Trigrums  of,  66 
Fuhito«ce  Fujiwara  Fuhito 
Fuhkien,  Kubl-.vi  at,  362 
Fuji  river,  battle  on,  306 
Fuji,  Mt.,  eruption  of,  (1707) 
604;!  (iU.) 

Fuiinami  in  Ise  worship,  583 
Fujita  Toko  (1806-55),  ad- 
viser of  Xariaki,  662,  065 
Fujitsuna  see  Acta  Fujitauna 
Fujiwara,  in  Yamato,  capital 
moved  to,  by  JitQ,  185 
Fujiwara,  Sliimbetsu  family, 
influence  after  62Q  a.d.,  128; 
Imperial  consorts,  176;  legis- 
lation, 177;  histonography, 
188;  Asuka  made  Empress, 
189-190;  oppase  Makibi  and 
GembO,  191;  Buddhism,  192; 
abdication,  197,  2:^7;  family 
tree,  203;  choose  Eniperors, 
205;  acmlcmy  of,  206,  28.3; 
mcrease  of  power,  236;  pol- 
icy of  abdication,  237;  de- 
pose Y5zei,  238-9;  oppose 
Tachibana,  240;  plot  against 
Michizane,  243-4;  interreg- 
num, 245;  war  of  Taira  and 
Minamoto,  254;  influence  on 
Court,  257:  oppose  Tamehira, 
258;  family  (juarrcls,  259; 
literature,  261;  Minamoto, 
"claws"  of,  265;  provincial 
branches,  266]Mutsu,  268, 
306;  power  wanes,  269;  Im- 
perial consorts  276;  anti-mili- 
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tary,  2S5;  power  weakened  bv 
Kivomori,  294;  Yoritomo's 
followers  get  their  estates, 
324;  conspiracy  of  1252,  354; 
loj^l  to  Throne  (1331),  mr. 
Hideyoshi  adopted  by,  499. 

—  Fuhito,  son  of  Kamatari, 
Daihd  and  Yoro  codes,  176; 
builds  Buddhist  temple,  W2\ 
death  203;  189,  19Q 

—  Fujifusa,  aids  Go-Daigo 
(1326),  379-80;  retires  aaiLiQQ 

—  Fusazaki  ((i82-736).  son  of 
Fuhito,  founds  northern  fam- 
ily, 203 

—  Fuyutsugu  (775-826),  232- 
23.3;  Konin  revision  of  Rulfs 
and  Regulations,  177,  232; 
minister  founds  academy,  2^16 

—  Hidehira  (1096-1187),  son 
of  Motohira,  268;  aids  Yo- 
shitsune,  307;  provincial  gov- 
ernor (1182),  308:  death, 
323^ 

—  Hidesato  (called  Tawara 
Toda),  sides  with  Taira,  254. 
256;  founder  of  provincial 
branches  of  Fujiwara,  266 

—  Hirotsugu  (715-711),  gov- 
ernor, impeaches  Gcinbo,  191 

—  letaka  (1158-1237),  poet, 
471 

—  Joye,  Buddhist  student  in 
China  (653-6,5).  166,  192 

—  Kamatari.  muraji  of  Naka- 
tomi,  chief  ShintS  official, 
plots    against   Soga  Iruka 

lis -9;  Daika,  160;  in 
China,  Ki.).  166;  origin  of  uji 
name,  168;  Kasuga  shrine, 

209;  nrm.) 

—  Kaneiye  (929-99),  rivalry 
with  Kanemichi,  259;  plot 
against  Kwazan,  259;  regent 
for  Ichijo,  26Q 

—  Kanehira  (1228-94),  founds 
hou-se  of  Takatsukasa,  'Ar^R 

—  Kanemichi  (925-77),  father 
of  Enyu's  Empress,  259 

—  Kanozane  (1147-1207),  son 
of  Tadumichi,  minister  of 
the  Right,  310;  nairan  and 
kwampnku,  3;^();  descendants 
called  Kuj6,  330,  258 

—  Kinsuye  (958-1029),  son  of 
Moroauke,  259 

—  Kinto  (966-1041)  poet,  one 
of  Shinagon,  261 

—  Kiyohira  (d.  1126),  foimds 
Mutsu  branch,  267,  26S.  302 

—  Kiyotada  opposes  a3 vice 
of  Masashige,  304 

—  Korechika  (974-1010),  son 
of  Michitaka,  26Q 

—  Korckata  induces  Nobuyori 
to  join  Ileiji  plot,  292 

—  Korekimi,  205 

—  Korctada  (942-72),  son  of 
Morosuke,  regent,  259 

—  Kunimutsu,  avenges  his 
father  Suketomo,  328 
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Fujiwara  Maro  (695-736). 
founder  of  Kyo-ke  branch,  2Uil 

—  Masatada,  goveraor  202 

—  Matate  (716-67).  second 
councillor  under  Kolcen,  2UU 

—  xMichiiye  (1192-1252),  an- 
cestor of  Nij5  and  Ichiid 
families,  358 

—  Micliikane  (955-95),  gets 
Kwazan  to  become  monk, 
259  -60;  regent,  2(iQ 

—  Michinaga  (966-1027),  re- 
gent, liis  daughter  Empress, 
26();  power,  261 

-^Kicliinori  (d.  1159),  called 
Shinzei,  (jlo-8hirakawa'B  ad- 
viser, 291;  killed,  202 

—  Michitaka  (953-95),  regent, 
2m 

—  Momokawa  (722-79),  privy 
councillor,  200:  favours  suc- 
cession of  Shirakabe  and 
Yamabc,  2Qi 

—  Morokata  aids  Go-Daigo 
(1331),  ."^79-80 

—  Moronaga  (1137-92),  chan- 
cellor, banished  by  Taira 
Kiyomori,  2aa 

—  Morosuke  (908-60),  minis- 
ter of  Hight,  257-8 ;  sons,  259 

—  Morotada,  257;  accuses  Ta- 
kaaki  of  treason,  258 

—  Morozane  (1012-1101),  222 

—  Motofusa  (1144-1230),  re- 
gent, 296;  sides  with  Go- 
Shirakawa,  is  banished,  298: 
his  daughter,  ^12 

—  Motohira  (d.  1157),  son  and 
succesHor  of  Kiyohira,  2iisi 

—  Motokata,  father  of  Mura- 
kami's consort,  25S 

—  Motomichi  (1160-1233), 
advanced  by  Taira  Kiyomori, 
298  •^kiixtmpaku,  330;  ancestor 
of  Konoe,  330.  3oH 

—  Motomitsu,  founder  of  Tosa 
academy  of  painters,  280,  452 

—  Mototsuue^  (836-9T)r237 ; 
aessho  under  Yozei,  first  kivam- 
paku  (882)  under  llda,  238-9 

—  Motozanc  (1143-66),  re- 
gent, 294 

—  Muchimaro  (680-736), 
founds  the  southern  (iXanhi) 
family,  2031  Buddhist  tem- 
ples, 192 

—  Nagate  (714-71).  minister 
of  the  Left.  200;  favours 
accession  of  Konin,  204 

—  Nagazane,  father  of  one  of 
Toba^s  consortii,  273^  289 

—  Nakamaro  (710-64).  grand 
councillor,  197-8 

—  Nakanari  (d.  810),  in  con- 
spiracy of  Kusu,  2^ 

—  Narichika  (1138-78),  in 
Shishi-ga-tani  plot,  296 

—  Naritoki,  father  of  SanjO's 
Empress,  260 

—  Nobuyori  (1133-59),  in 
Heiji  tumult,  2ii2^ 
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Fujiwara  Norimichi  (996- 
1075) , quarrels  withGo-Sao  jo, 
211 

—  Noritanc,  compiler  of  Teio- 
keizu,  448 

—  Otsuga  (773-843).  204, 239 

—  Sadaiye(1162-1241),orTei- 
ka,  poet  and  anthologist,  ',iC>(S 

—  Sadakuni,  father-in-law  of 
Daigo,  24a 

—  Sanctaka,  minister,  461 

—  Saneyori  (1)00-70),  father 
of  Murakami's  consort,  257: 
regent,  25^ 

—  Sari,  scribe,  2fil 

—  Seigwa,  or  Seikwa,  (1561- 
1619),  C:onfucianlst,  578-9 

—  Shinzei  see  Fujiwara  Mi- 
chinori 

—  Sukeyo,  scholar,  240 

—  Suketomo  (d.  1325).  Go- 
Daigo's  minister,  exiled,  328 

—  Sumitomo  (d.  941)  turns 
pirate,  255 

—  Tadahira  (880-949),  regent 
253,  257;  revision  of  Rules 
and  Regulat  ions,  112 

—  T  a  d  a  k  i  y  o,  commands 
against  Yoritomo,  l^Ofi 

—  Tadamichi  (1097-1164), 
regent  for  Konoe,  in  Hoaen 
insurrection,  289;  siives  his 
father,  291 ;  estates,  252 

—  Tadazane  (1078-1162), 
father  of  Toba'a  consort,  273. 
289;  in  Ilogen  tumult,  289; 
saved  by  his  son,  21LI 

—  Takaiyc  (979-1044),  repels 
Toi  invaders,  262^^ 

—  Tameiye  (1197-1275),  Sfifi 

—  Tamemitsu,  252 

—  Tamesuke,  3(i6 

—  Tameuji,  artist,  2aQ 

—  Tanetsugu  (737-85),  205: 
Kwammu's  minister,  assojssi- 
nated,  22iHi;  father  of  consort 
of  Heijo,  2aQ 

— Tokihira  (871-909),  minis- 
ter plots  against  Sugawara 
Michizane,  241^;  death.  245 

—  Tomiko,  wife  of  A.shikaga 
Yoshimasa,  422. 428, 43Q 

—  To3himot6~(d.  i:«0),  328 

—  Toshinari  (1114-1204), 
poet,  called  Shunzci,  366 

—  Toyonari  (704-65).  minister 
of  Koken,  200 

—  Tsugunawa  (727-96),  ^ 
sent  against  Yemishi,  22Q 

—  Tsunemune,  '292 

—  Tsunetaka,  452 

—  Ujimune,  J  ok  wan  revision 
of  Rules  and  Regulations,  122 

—  L'inakai  (691-736).  founder 
of  the  Shiici-ki  branch,  203; 
against  Yemishi  (724).  220 

—  Uwona  (721-83),  privy 
councillor  of  Koken,  2200 

—  Yasuhira,  (d.  1 189),  324 

—  Yorimichi  (992-1074),  eon, 
of  Michinaga,  regent,  261;  in 
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succession  of  Takahito,  269; 
estates,  270;  father  of  Shira- 
kawa's  consort,  221 
--  Yorinaga  (1120-56)  in  Ho- 
gen  tumult,  289^  2<?1.  2^i2 

—  Yorita<la  (924-89),  son  of 
Saneyori,  ktvampaku,  2u9  | 

—  Yoritsugu  (1239-56),  sho- 
gun  (1244),  3oL  3LA 

—  Yoritsune  (1218-56),  head 
of  Minamoto  (1219)  shoffun 
(1226),  340i  resigns  (1244). 
351.  354:  against  UOjo  and 
SHachi  (1247),  352 

—  Yoshifusa  (804-72),  minis- 
ter, 236;  marries  Kiyo,  236; 
regent  for  Seiwa,  (806),  237; 
makes  Taka  Seiwa 's  Kmpreas, 
238 

—  Yoshinobu,  in  Takahito's 
succession,  269 

—  Yoshitsugu  (716-77).  privy 
councillor  under  Kokcn,  2(j6', 
favours  Konin,  204 

Fujiwara,  wistaria,  origin  of 
uji  name,  168 

Fuki-ayczu,Jimmu'a  father.21 
Fukuchi-yama,  castle,  5Q£L  ( 
Fukuhara,  now  Kobe,  villa  of 

Taira  Kiyomori  in,  298,  299; 

capital  (1180)  3QQ 
Fukuri,  Chinese  saddler,  145 
Fukiishima  Ma.sanori  (15<il- 

1624),  plot  against  Ishida, 

558,  562 

Funabashi  Hidekata  (1555- 

1614),  scholar,  .'>78 
Funada  Yoshimasa,  officer  of 

NitU  Yoshisatla,  384 
Funai,    in    Bungo,  Jesuit 

church  and  hospital,  .5:33.  r^i!\ 
Funanoc,  mount  in  llOki,  3S2 
Furniture,  house,  209.  2Iii 
Furs,  68 

Furubito,  Prince,  son  of  Jomci, 
candidate  to  succeed  Kog\'o- 
ku,  142:  death,  15a 

Faryu,  dance,  ()05 

Fusa-Kuni-lvazusa,  621 

Fusan,  Korea,  Japanese  re- 
stricted to,  (1572),  510;  cap- 
tured (1592),  513;~Iandin£- 
phice  for  Japanese  attack 
(1904),  713;  Kamimura  wms 
battle  near,  212 

Fushimi,  92d  Emperor  (1287- 
98).  356.  357 

Fushimi,  princely  house,  621 
Fushimi,  Hideyoshi's  Momo- 

Yama  palace,  528 
Futodama  and  Imibe,  33, 61 
Gaku-dn,  academies,  206 
Gambhng,  75, 214,  277.  458 
Gamo    Kataliide  (1534-^) 

favours  Nobukatsu,  4<u 

—  Ujisato  (1557-96),  vassal 
of  Hidcyoshi,  50.S 

Garden  bridge,  &  (ill.) 

—  gate,  125  (ill.) 

Gate  guards,  in  capital,  180; 
ia kebiuihi,  232;  origin,  284 

.  I  ^  _  .  >  y  Google 
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Gates.  (iU.),  76, 175.376,632 
Gazan,  priest,  4.'>4 
Oci-ami,  artist,  425 
Gei9ha,  29L  620, 625 
Gemb6,  Buddhist  of  HossS 

sect,  191;  opposes  Fujiwara, 

1111 

Gemmya,  43d  Empress  (708- 
15),  1S5-1HS;  historiography, 
2j  3]  monument,  2Iii 

Gems,  67i  ZQ 

Genbtm,  year-p«iod,  1730-40, 

coins  of,  617 
Gen-e    (126&-1352),  priest, 

author.  447,  448,  AM 
GenealoKiaU  bureau,  233 
Genii  MonogcUari  "narrative 

of  Minamoto,"  work  of  Mura- 

saki  Slxikibu,  24il  f  ji^  5iK} 
Genji  or  Cen,  Chinese  pronun- 

ciat  ion  of  Minamoto,  206  fjL  ', 

divisions    of    family,  265; 

epoch  of  Gen  and  Uei,  284- 

GenkO  see  HSnen 

Oenna^  period,  1615-23,  52Q 

Genpei  ( (iempei ) ,  Minamoto 
ana  Taira,  2D6  f.n.:  epoch, 
284-334;  GenpeTSeiauHci. 
Records  of  Minamoto  ana 
Taira,  29r>-(> 

Genre  pictures,  Ukiyoe,  600 

Genrokxi,  year  period,  1688- 
1703, 000^  6(M-6 

Gensho,  (44th)  Empress  (715- 
23),  188;  inaupjurates  lec- 
tures (721)  on  Nihon  Shoki,  ± 

Genso,  priest,  interpreter  to 
Korean  embassy,  511 

Gentile  names,  73 

Geology  and  fossil  remains,  45 
Ln. 

Germans  employed  by  Gov- 
ernment, 68Z 

Germany  joins  France  and 
Russia  in  note  on  Manchuria 
(1895),  702-3;  seises  part  of 
Shantung,  7D5 

Gidd,  scholar,  adviser  of 
Yoshimitsu,  448^  44a 

Gien  see  Aahikaga  Yoshinori 

Gifu,  Noljuniif^a's  headquar- 
ters in  M  ino.  48Q 

Gijin  see  Ashikaga  Yoshimi 

Gion,  temple  in  Kyoto,  214 

Glazed  pottery,  lU,  374, 452 

Glynn,  J.,  Commander,  U.  S. 
N.,  in  Nagasaki  (1847),  663 

Go,  game,  278,  634 

Go,  prefix,  "second,"  with 
Emperor's  name.  261 

Goa,  Jesuits  at.  530 

Go-Daigo,  96th  Emperor 
(1318-39),  356,  357,  400; 
against  H6j6,  378-9;  "de- 
throned 379;  escapes  from 
Oki,  382;  re-enters  Kyftto, 
386;  his  rescripts,  387;  after 
restoration.  388-90;  tricked 
by  Ashikaga  Takauji,  39(>-7 ; 
death,  400;  scholarship,  44Z 
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Go-EnyO,  Northern  Emperor 

(1371-82),  406 
Go-F'ukakusa,  89th  Emperor 

(1246-59),  354, 356 
(jlo-Fushimi,   93d  Elmperor 

(1298-1301),  son  of  Fushimi, 

356;  opposes  Go-Daigo,  379 
Go-Hanasono,  102nd  Emperor 

(1428-65),  412, 418, 46Q 
Gohei,  paper  strips.  119  Ltl 
Go-Horikawa,  86tn  Emperor 

(1221-32),  344 
Cio-Iclujo,     68th  Emperor 

(1017-36),  261 
Goji-in,  temple  in  Yedo,  602 
Go-Kameyama,  99th  Emperor 

(1372-92),   406,   41_L  460; 

abdicates,  412 

Go-Kashiwabara,  104th  Em- 
peror, (1500-26),  460-2 

Go-K5gon.  Northern  Emperor 
( 1 352-7  L),  406,  407  409 

Go-Komatsu,  100th  Emperor 
(1392-1412),  in  Northern 
djTiasty  (1382-92),  406^  412, 
418.  46Q 

Go-Komyo,  110th  Elmperor 
(1043-54),  5«.M)-1 

(jiokuki-ji  or  T5-ji,  Shingon 
temple  in  Kyoto,  367;  temple 
in  Yedo,  602 

Ciokydgoku  Yoshitsune,  work 
on  landscape  gardening,  456 

Ck)ld  in  Japan,  186-7.  528: 
discovery  in  Mutsu.  and  used 
in  great  image  of  Buddha, 
193;  exported.  444;  coins,  521 

Gold  lacquer,  219 

Golden  Pavilion  (1397),  41Z 

Golden  Tatars  in  China,  358 

Go-Mizu-no-o,  108th  Emperor 
(1611-29),  589=9Q 

Go-Momozono.  118th  Empe- 
ror (1770-80),  621 

Go-Murakami,  97th  Emperor 
(1339-68),  400.  460;  escapes 
to  Kanao,  402;  asked  to 
return  after  Suko's  removal, 
401;  death,  41D 

Go-Nara,  105th  Emperor 
(1526-57),  460, 462 

Gongen  see  Tokugawa  leyasu 

Go-Nii5.  94th  Emi)eror  (1301- 
7},  son  of  (Jo-Uda,  356,  35Z 

Go^Reizei,  70th  Emperor 
(104d-68),  269 

Goro  see  Tokimune 

Go-Saga,  88th  Emperor  (1243- 
4(i),354i355=fi 

Go-iSaien,  lUth  Emperor 
(1654-63),  501 

Go-Sakuramachi,  (117th)  Em- 
press (1762-70),  621 

Cio-«anj5, 7l8t  Emperor  (1069- 
72).  Prince  Takahito,  270-1 

Go-Hannen,  "After  Three- 
Years  War,"  108^1, 267 

Goseibai-ahikimokn,  cnminal 
laws  of  Yasutoki,  448 

Oo-Sekke,  "Five  Regent 
Houses,"  358, 581,  588]  41fi 
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OoHn^ku,  anthology,  251 
Go-Shirakawa,  77tTTi  Emperor 
(1156-8),  289;  camera  gov- 
ernment (1155-92),  291_;  life 
threatened,  296;  confined  in 
palace,  298;  sent  to  Roku- 
liara,  299 ;  under  Yosliinaka's 
protection,  309-10;  opposes 
Voshinaka,  311 ;  calls  Yorito- 
mo  to  KySto,  311;  sends 
Yoshitsune  to  front,  317; 
relations  with  Yoritomo,  322, 
323.  .329i  death.  331 
Go-Shujaku,  69th  Emperor 
(1037-45),  Prince  Atsunaga, 
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Go-Toba,  82nd  Emperor 
(1184-98),  310,  335.  refiLsea 
to  appoint  Imperial  fjrince 
shogun,  340;  called  "original 
recluse,"  341 ;  quarrels  with 
Yoshitoki,  342;  exiled  344; 
Japanese  verse,  366 

Goto  Matabci_  defies  leyasu, 
iitbi ;  defends  Osaka  castle,  562 

—  YQjo  (1435-1512),  metal- 
worker, 451 

Go-Tsuchimikado,  103d  Em- 
peror (1465-1500),  460-1 

Go-Uda,  91st  Emperor  (1274- 
87).  son  of  Kameyama,  356 

Government,  primitive  ad- 
ministration, 62;  connexion 
with  worship,  03^  early 
finance,  67:  reign  "of  Suinin, 
84;  two-fold  classification,  96; 
uji,  97-8;  feudal  and  prcfeo- 
tural.  128;  under  Daika,  163: 
under  Daihd,  178-80:  of 
Ashikaga,  435-6;  Hldeyo- 
shi's  scheme,  523]  early  Toku- 
gawa, 603-4;  ToKugawa 
Jiakufu,  632-43;  centralized 
after  Restoration,  681;  local, 
in  Meiji  era,  688-9 

Governor-general  of  IQ  prov- 
inces, kvoanryd,  387:  of  4, 
kubo,  414 

Go  Yoshihiro,  swordsmith,  451 
Go-Y6zei,     107th  Emperor 

(1586-1611),  460,  506,  580, 

58a 

(jozu  TennS,  "Elmpcror  Ox- 
head,"  name  of  Su.sanoo.  <a[l 

Granaries,  Imperial,  miyake, 
87;  in  Korea,  90,  96;  in  reign 
w  Ankan,  120]  of  Senkwa, 
121,  124.  104 

Grant,  U.  S.,  suggests  compro- 
mise over  RyQkyti,  698 

"Great  Name  Possessor," 
myth,  13,  18,  26 

Great-Producing  Kami,  16-17 

Gromovoi,  Russian  cruiser  at 
Vladivostok,  III 

Guards,  criticized  by  Mivoahi 
Kiyotsura,  247-8 ;  duties 
transferred  to  kebiishi,  232 

Guilds,  be,  71-2.  94;  heads  of 
kumi'gashira,  in  tillage  rule, 
637, 6^i3 

L  J  ^  jd  by  Google 
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Gunkan  KyUjujo,  naval  college 
at  Tsukiji,  ^ 

Gwangy6-ji,  temple  where 
Kwazan  took  tonsure,  260 

GySgi,  Korean  Buddhist 
pricat,  propai?anda  and  rec- 
onciliation of  Buddhism  and 
Shinld,  195.  228  Ln. 

Gyokushitsu,  priest,  Emperor 
Rives  puqile  robes  to,  589^90 

Hachijoehima,  island.  261 

Hachiman,  War  Goa,  at  Usa. 
oracle  of,  199;  tutelary  of 
Minamoto,  303.  305;  shrine 
of,  in  Kamakura  on  TsuruRa- 
oka  hill,  305,  323  (ill.),  320. 
339;  revenue  of  temple,  430 ; 
patron  of  pirates,  44fi  f.n. ; 
shrine  of  Iwashimizu,  452; 
shrine  at  Atsuta,  42E 

Hachiman  Tar6  see  Minamoto 
Yoshiiye 

Hachioka,  temple  of,  155 

Hachisuka  I  omasa  (1558- 
1638),  49L  5DQ 

Hades,  myth  of.  10, 25, 3Q 

Hae,  mother  oT  emperors 
Kenso  and  Ninken,  107 

Hagiwara  Shigchide,  chief  of 
Treasury,  debases  coinage, 
604.  605;  his  report,  608-9; 
impeached,  610 

Haicheng  in  fighting  of  1894, 
702 

Hair,  racial  mark,  58^  50 

Hair-dressing  ana  hair-cut- 
ting, ancient,  68;  dividing  the 
hair  (mizura)  goes  out  when 
official  caps  come  in,  156;  tied 
up  in  time  of  Temmu,  211; 
gu'l's  hair  bound  up  by  lover, 
216;  in  Heian  epoch,  281;  in 
Kamakura  period,  373;  in 
Sad:inohu'slHws.625;6,51(ill.) 

Hair  pins,  as  inaignia,  156;  ci- 
cada-shaped, marks  of  grade 
after  Daika,  IM 

Hai-ryong,  Korea,  5M 

Hakamadare  Yasusake,  ban- 
dit, 262 

Hakata,  in  Chikiuen,  defend- 
ed against  Toi,  262-3;  port  in 
Heian  epoch,  281;  Mongol 
envoys  executed  at,  362; 
China  trade,  444;  Americ4in 
vpfiseLs  allowed  in  port,  666 

Hakodate,  Americans  in,  666 

Hakone,  tolls  at  barrier,  439; 
guarded  by  Okubo,  502 

Hakozaki  Gulf,  Chikuzen, 
Mongol  landing  at,  359;  bay 
fortified  (1280),  36ir5ase  of 
second  Mongol  invasion,  362 

Haku-cki,  "White  Pheasant," 
second  nengd  or  year-period, 
650=4  A.D.,  165 

Hakusoki  see  Arai  Hakuseki 

Hall,  Consul-General  J.  C, 
translation  of  Jori  code,  349- 
60;  Kemmu  code,  403  f.n.; 
Laws  of  Mihtary  Houses,  574 
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Han,  Chinese  dynasty,  later 

(25-220  A.D.),  83j  disorder 

after  fall  of,  101-2 
Han,  Land  of,  see  Korea 
Hanawa  Naotsugu  in  defence 

of  Osaka  castle,  567 
Hanazono,    95th  Binperor, 

(1307-18),  356,  357,  3flfi 
Hand  Bay  near  Kinchou,  715; 

Russian  gunboats  in,  716 
Hanishi,  potters,  11^ 
Haniwa.  clay  effigies,  buried 

insteaa  of  human  sacrifices, 

74,82 

Haniyasu,  half-brother  of 
Sujin,  rebels  against  him,  29 

Hansha,  18th  Emperor  (406- 
11).  110;  loyal  brother  of 

RIchu,  109 

Hara,  castle  in  Shimabara, 
occupied  by  Christians,  cap- 
tured, 554-5 

Haranobu  see  Takeda  Shingen 
Harbin,  Russian  railway,  105 
Hare  in  myth,  13-14 
Harem,  632 

Harima,  province,  fortifica- 
tions in,  (1280),  361_;  trans- 
ferred from  Akamatsu  to 
Yamana  (1441),  421 

Harris,  Townsend  (1803-78), 
U.  S.  consul-general,  con- 
cludes commercial  treaty 
(1857),  666,  66Z 

Harumoto  see  Hosokawa 
Hanimoto 

Harunari  see  Hitotsubashi 
Harunari 

Harvest  Festival,  63 
Hast^awa  receive  fief  of  Arima, 
540 

—  Heiz5  in  charge  of  Ishikawa 
house  of  correction,  626 

Hashiba  see  Toyotomi  Hide- 
yoshi,  475  Ln. 

—  Hidckatsu  (1567-93),  son 
of  Nobunaga,  adopted  by 
Hideyoshi,  4H9,  505 

—  Hidenaga  (1.540-91),  broth- 
er of  Hideyoshi,  505,  522 

—  Ilidcyasu,  Ogimaru,  son  of 
leyasu,  49ii 

Hashimoto  Sanae  favours 
foreign  trade,  ()67;  leader  in 
Imperial  movement,  6IQ 

—  Tsunatsune,  Viscount  (d. 
1909),  66Z 

Hatahi,  sister  of  Okusaka, 
marries  Ohatinw,  111 

Hatakeyama  family,  estates, 
409;  Muromachi  kxoanryo, 
414.  427.  436]  one  of  Five  Re- 
gent Houses,  416 ;  in  Onin  dis- 
turbance, 427;  join  Eastern 
Army  (1472),  ^  "province 
holders,"  43fi 

—  Kunikiyo  (d.  1364),  general 
under  Motouji.  removed  from 
office  of  shilsuji,  409 

—  Masanaga  (d.  1493),  suc- 
ceeds Mochikuni,  427;  dis- 
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placed,   428.   driven  from 
capital,  429;  death,  432 

—  Mitsuiye  (d.  143,3)  captures 
Sakai  (1400),  415i  Yoshi- 
mochi's  minister.  41^ 

—  Mochikuni  (1397-1 455), 
called  Tokuhon,  minister  for 
Ashika^  Yoshimasa,  421; 
succession,  427 

—  Shigetada  (1164-1205),  at 
Ichi-no-tani,  315;  adviser  of 
Yoriiye,  335;  assa<9)inatecl  by 
Hoio  Tokimasa,  '.i^7 

—  Yoshinari  (d.  1493),  large 
estate,  426.  succession,  427; 
kwanryo,  430 

—  Yoshitoyo  (d.  1499),  432 
Hatano,  brothers  killed  by 

Nobunaga,  400 
H disuse,  Japanese  battleship 

lost  off  Port  Arthur,  ZIZ 
Hatio-gaki,  Prohibitory  Writ- 
ings, code,  (1742),  641 
Hawking,  75, 106, 277,  612 
Hayahitn  or  Hayato  ("Falcon 

Men"),  palace  guard,  21^  4l; 

possibly  Kumaso,  41 
Hayama  Muneyori,  punished 

for  cowardice,  332 
Hayashi  family,  function  of 

reading  military  laws,  570; 

true  Oonfucianists,  613;  ed- 

ucation  at  Yedo,  626 

—  Ddshun  or  Razan  (1583- 
1657),  Confucianist,  on  boll- 
inscription,  566;  578;  ethics 
and  history,  579;  traces  de- 
scent of  Emperor  from 
Chinese  prince,  MF* 

—  Harukatsu,  son  <^  Razan, 
historiographer,  520 

—  Mitsukatsu,  soldier  of 
Nobunaga,  477 

—  Nobuatsu,(Jonfucianist, 
599;  petitions  for  pardon  of 
'lAL  Honins,"  607;  lectures  at 
Shdhei  (^Uege.  613 

—  Razan  see  Hayashi  Doshm 

—  Shibei    (1754-93)  urges 
coast  defense,  659 

Head,  racial  marks.  58 

Heaven,  Plain  of  High,  myth, 
11  ir..  29.  :v)  -M-'Z 

"Heavenly  Grandchild,"  ten- 
son,  33,  66 

Heavenly  Young  Prince,  16-17 
Heguri,  beginning  of  power  of. 
105,    107,    descendants  of 
Takenouchi,  106;  founder  of 
family,  Tsuku,   in  Hichu's 
reign,  109;  revolt  of  sup- 
pressed,"!^ 129 
Hei  and  Heike,  Chinese  name 
for  Taira,  206  fjLi  265-6  f .n. ; 
Gen  and  HH,  284-.3.35 
Heian  epoch,  capital  at  Ky6t/i. 
or     Heian-j6     (Castle  of 
Peace),  794-1192  a.d.,  ??4-k^ 
Hci^t  as  sign  of  race,  57-H 
Heihachiro  see  Oshio  Heihft- 
chiro 

L  ij  ,^  jci  by  Google 
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Heiji,  year  period,  1159-60, 
2 ">2 ;  the  tumult  of  the  year, 
292-4;  results,  294-5 

Heiio,  Slst  Emperor  (806-9), 
son  of  Kwammu,  230,  'Ml 

Heikautai,  battle  or^(1905), 
719-20,  121 

Hcmji,  cultivation  of,  67|  Zl 

Herb  of  longevity,  1Q6 

Hereditary  office  ami  rank,  62j 
in  Shotoku's  17-Article  Con- 
stitution, 142;  the  Daika 
tries  to  abolish  hereditary 
office  holding,  liiQ 

Hi,  river,  in  myth  13,  SI 

Hida,  messenger  in  search  for 
Buddhi.st  devotees,  IM 

Hida,  128,  279,  Ml 

Hida  Takumi,  architect,  251 

Hidehito  see  CiO-Momozono 

Hidekatsu  see  Hashiba  Hide- 
katsu 

Hideiye  see  Ukita  Hideiye 
Hidenaga  see  Hashiba  Hide- 
nnga 

Hidetada  branch  of  Tokugawa, 
extinct  with  Ictsugu  (1716), 
filO 

Hidetada  see  Tokugawa  Hide- 
tada 

Hidctsugu  see  Toyotomi  Hidet- 
sugu 

Hidcyasu«ec  Matsudaira  Hide- 
yasu 

Hideyori  see  Toyotomi  Hide- 
yori 

Ilideyoshi  see  Toyotomi  Hidc- 
yoshi 

llie-no-yama,  monastery  later 
cuUefi  Hiei-zan,  228 

Ilici-7.an,  mountain  N.  E.  of 
Kyoto,  between  Yaraashiro 
and  Omi,  on  which  was 
Enryaku-ji  monastery,  228. 
273.  274.  276,  367,  368.  379, 
393,~3»tr"396;  poww 
checked  by  Yoehinori,  420; 
and  Takauji,  45k3-4'  m 
Hokke-dkhi,  4fi4 ;  ai(Is  Yoshi- 
kage  against  Nobunaga,  484 ; 
punished  by  Nobunaga,  4S5 ; 
monastery  rebuilt ,  505 ;  abbot 
invites  Vilela  to  Kyoto,  537 

Higami,  mother  oif  Sh5mu. 
consort  of  Momrau,  ISS,  ]91 

Higaslii-dera,  temple  in  Kyoto, 
Takauji's  headquarters,  39ft 

Higashivama,  113th  Emperor 
{l(i87-1710),  (ViO 

Higa^shi-yama,  hill  E.  of  Kyoto, 
site  of  Yoshimasa's  palace, 
424,  425;  name  usee!  of  craze 
for  objels  d'art,  450,  and  of 
lacquer,  451 

Higuchi  Kancmitsti,  Yoshi- 
naka's  body  guard,  313 

Hiki  Munetomo  (d .  120M). 336-7 

—  Yoshikazu,  in  Bakvfu  coun- 
cil, plots  against  Hojo  and 
is  assassinated,  336 

Hikoho  DO  Ninigi,  his  descent 
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upon  KylishQ,  18-19;  ration- 
alization of  myth,  31-2; 
founder  of  empire, 

Hinayana,  exoteric  Buddhism, 
132;  the  SmaU  Vehicle,  369 

Hino  family,  shikken  in 
Camera  palace,  44Q 

Hirado,  island,  occupied  by 
Mongols  (1281).  363;  Chinese 
trade,  444  f.n.;  Xavier  in, 
531;  Portuguc^se  trade,  534; 
rivalry  with  Omura,  535: 
Dutch  headquarters,  652,  ana 
English,  653;  English  factory 
closed  (1623),  654 

Hirafu,  warden  of  Koshi,  cam- 
paigas  against  Sushen  (658. 
660).  34-5.  and  Yemiahi 
T0o5).  IS^ 

Hiragana,  syllabary,  25Q 

Hirai,  castle,  462 

Ilirasaka,  now  Ifuyo-saka,  30 

iiirata  Atsutane  (1776-1843) 
on  Japanese  government,  67j 
Shintd  revival,  645;  quoted, 
649 

Hirate   Masahide,    tutor  of 

Nobunaga,  suicide,  473 
Hirohini,  son  of  Miu*akami,  set 

aside  from  succession,  25E 
Ilirose,  commander,  attempts 

to  bottle-up  Port  Arthur,  715 
Hirotada  see  Tokugawa  Hiro- 

tada 

Hirotsugu  see  Fujiwara  Hiro- 
tsugu 

Ilirozumi  see  Sumiyoshi  Oukei 

Ilisjiakira,  Prince  (1276-1328), 
skdgun  (1289-1308),  3M 

Historiography,  early,  1-8;  the 
"  Six  National  Histories" 
(697-887),  188;  compilations 
of  Tokugawa  period,  579 

Hitachi,  37;  Taira  in,  265 

—  Fudoki,  ancient  record  (715 
A.D.),  46 

—  Maru,  Japanese  transport 
sunk  by  Russians,  212 

Hitomaru  see  Kakinomoto 
Hitomaru 

Hitotsubashi,  branch  of 
Tokugawa  eligible  to  shSgun- 
ate,  592,  named  from  gate  of 
Yedo,  618;  lenari's  descent 
from,  624 

—  Hanmari,  father  of  lenari, 
624;  reactionary  policy,  629; 
ambition  opposed  by  Sadano- 
bu,  630-1 

Hiyeda  Arc  (647),  chamber- 
lain, historiography,  2, 3 
Hiyoshi,  ShirUd  temple,  224 
Hizen,  Tsuchi-gimio  in,  42 ; 
Mongol  invaders  in  (1281), 
363;  natives  of,  settle  in 
China,  509;  fiefs  surrendered, 
680;  clan  representation,  681 

—  Genji,  or  Matsuura,  265 
"Hoe"  among  early  imple- 
ments,  47;  distributed  to 
farmers  (723),  202 
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Hoei,  year-period,  1704:-10, 
debased  coinage  of,  604 

Hd-en,  year-period,  1135-40, 
252 

Hogen  insurrection  (1156;  in 
year-period  1156-8),  289-91; 
result,  294-5 

Hohodemi,  myth  of,  20-1.  41, 
32;  name  applied  to  I  ware  in 
Chronicles,"  22 

Hojo,  family  holding  office  of 
shikken,  322;  iwwer  increased 
by  Tokiraasji,  336;  HOjO 
rj^ency  establishc<l.  340;  ex- 
cellent rule,  348;  the  nine 
regents,  353 ;  control  of 
s^urt,  354;  Oshu  revolt,  377; 
Go-Daigo  overthrows,  378-85; 
suicide  of  leaders,  385-6;  Go- 
Daigo's  rescript,  387;  part  of 
estates  seized,  389;  rising  in 
1334,  ;d90;  system  imitated  by 
the  Ashikaga,  403 

—  of  Odawara,  fight  Satomi 
in  KwantO,  431 ;  alliance  with 
Takeda,  466;  their  impor- 
tance, 472;  last  eastern  enemy 
of  Nobunaga,  4S9;  defeated 
by  Hidcyoshi,  502-4 

Hojoki,  Annals  of  a  Cell,  367 
Hojo  Kudaiki,  on  Kanazawa^ 
bunko  library,  449 

—  Morotoki,  regent  1301-11, 
a53,  377 

^T^agatoki  ( 1230-64) ,  shikken 
(1256),  352 

—  Nakatoki,  fails  to  arrest 
Go-Daigo  (1331),  380;  es- 
capes from  Rokuhara,  384 

—  Sadatoki  (1270-1311), 
regent  1284-1301,  and  in 
camera  to  131 1,  353, 376,  377; 
succession  to  Fushimi,  357 

—  Sanetoki  founds  Kanazawor 
bunko,  449 

—  S6un,  or  Nagauji  (1432- 
1519),  reduces  taxes  440; 
seizes  Izu  province,  4(i5  (ill.) 

— Takai  ye,  commander  against 
Go-Daigo,  :^H;i-4 

—  Takatoki  (1303-33),  last  of 
Hojo  regents,  1311-33.  353. 
377;  Go-Daigo's  quxurel,  378^ 
85;  suicide,  386 

^^okifusa,  leader  against 
Kyoto  in  Shokyu  struggle, 
343;  one  of  first  tandai,  345 

-^^kimasa  (1138-1215), 
gwmlian  of  Yoritomo,  302=3: 
kills  lieutenant-governor  of 
Izu,  304;  in  Awa,  305;  in 
Suruga,  306;  messenger  to 
Yoshitsune,  321;  governs 
Kyoto,  323;  miUtary  regent, 
327;  constables  and  stewards, 
328;  high  constable  at  Court, 
330;  gives  power  of  Minamoto 
to  Hojo,  336;  kills  Yoriiye, 
becomes  shikken,  337;  exiled, 
338 

— Tokimasu,  death.  (1333), 384  ^ 
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H5jd  Tokimori,  in  Bouthern 
Rokuharu,  :U7 

—  Tokimiine  (1251-84),  son 
of  Tokiyori,  352;  regent 
(1256-84),  353^  m-  Mongol 
invaaion,  361  (ill.) ;  Bud- 
dhism 361.  and  Buddhist 
t€mple9,"356  ;  Nichiren,  322 

—  Tokisada  succeeds  Toki- 
masa  as  high  constable  at 
Ky6to  (1186),  330 

—  Tokiuji  (1203-30)  in  north- 
ern Rokuliara,  Ml 

—  Tokiyori  (1226-63),  shikken 
(1246-56),  Miuraplotiigainst, 
85 1 ;  cloistered  regent,  351-2 
lilT);  Buddhist  temples,  3M 

—  Tokiyuki  (d.  1353), captures 
Kamakura,  390-1 

—  Tsunctoki  (1224-46),  ahik- 
ken,  351 

—  Ujimasa  (1538-90),  against 
Uesugi,  466-8;  ally  of  Shin- 
gen,  48.3;  defeated  by  Hideyo- 
8hi,5DO 

— Ujinao,  son  of  Ujimnsa,  503 

—  Ujinori,  brother  of  Ujimasa, 
503-4 

—  Ujitsima  (1487-1543),  con- 
quers KwantO,  466 

—  Ujiya8u(1515-70),  conquers 
KwantS,  465 

—  Yasutoki  (1183-1242)  sent 
against  Kyoto  at  outbreak  of 
SkdkyU  war,  343 ;  captures  the 
capital,  344;  explains  treat- 
ment of  cx-Emperors,  344-5; 
one  of  first  tandai,  345;  in 
regency,  347;  thrift  and  gen- 
erosity,  348;  Joei  code,  349, 
488;  deallir  351]  BuddEit 
temples,  3M 

—  Yoshitoki  (1 163-1224), 
military  regent,  defeats  Wada 
Yoshiiuori,  327,  338 ;  in  coun- 
cil of  Bakufu,  336;  in  plot 
against  Sanetomo,  339-40; 
Go-Toba  quarrels  with,  342] 
attitude  toward  Crown,  343; 
restored,  344;  dcAth,  346 

Hokke,  Hokke-shu,  aee  Nichi- 
ren ;  Hokke-ky6~8utra,  book  of 
Niehiren  doctrine,  400;  Hok- 
ke-ikki,  war  of  the  sect  on 
Hongwan-ji,  464 

HokkyO  Enzcn,  bonze,  com- 
piles Joei  cofle,  349 

H6k5-ji,  Buddhist  temple  in 

A8uka(587A.D.),  138;  image, 

565;  inscription  on  boll,  5^ 

Hoku-cho,  Northern  court, 
35fi 

Hokuriku,  Prince.  310-11 
Home  Affairs,  Department  of, 

in  Restoration  government, 

681 

Homestead,  5Q  houses,  imdcr 

Daika,  162^  164 
Homma  Saburo  assassinates 

H6j6  Sukctomo,  3IH 

—  Saemon,  UOjS  soldier, 
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Homuda,  life  name  of  Emperor 
Ojin,  Za 

Homutang,  Russian  stand  at, 

ZM 

Honchd  HenntnrToku,  or  H<mr 
eho  TaHgan,  history,  519 

Honda  Masanobu  (1539-1617) 
adviser  of  leyasu,  558,  663, 
564,  566     

-^^Tasaaumi  (1566- 1637), 563; 
Osaka  castle,  568-0;  under 
Hidctada,  580;  punished  for 
secret  marriage,  594 

—  Tadakatsu  (1548-1610), 
Icyasu's  general  at  Sekiga- 
hara,  5fiQ 

Honen  ShOnin,    or  GenkQ, 
(1133-1212),  preaches  Jddo 
doctrine,  367,  370 
Hongi,  Original  Records  of  the 
Free  People,  2 
Hongo,  Yedo,  college  at,  599 
Hongwan-ji,  Shin  temple  in 
Kyoto,  222  (ill.);  monks  in 
16th  century  wars,  434;  feud 
with  Enryaku-ji.  463-4 ;  aid 
Mori,  Takeda  an<l  Hojo,  485- 
6]  divided  by  leyasu,  SZ8 
Honn5-ji,  temple,  490 
Hori,  general  of  leyasu,  5()() 
Horigoe,  lau,  fort.  425,  464 
Horikawa,     73ra  Emperor 

(1087-1107),  272-3 
Horses,  cav^ry,  488;  "horse 
hunting,"  612;  wooden  pic- 
tures, votive  ofT(>nngs  472 
(ill.);  racing,  92,  (iU.) 
H6r>'a-ji,  Budffhist  temple  at 
Nara  (607),  154  (ill.);  ideo- 
paphic  inscription  in,  153 
In.;  dancers'  masks  and 
records,  156;  statues,  185 
(iU.) 

Hoshikawa,  son  of  Kara,  seizes 
treasury  and  plots  for  throne, 
III 

Hoshina  Mn.sa\'uki  (160^72), 
miiirdian  of  ietsuua,  584 

HOshd-ji,  temple  built  by 
Shirakawa,  272;  cherry  pic- 
nics, 277 ;  image,  280 

Hosoi  KOtaku,  calligraphist, 
601 

Hosokawa,  Harima,  manor 
given  to  Fujiwara  Tameiyq, 
366;  family  favours  Takauji, 
406;  large  estates,  4DQ;  Muro- 
machi  kivanryd,  414,  436;  one 
of  Five  Regent  Houses,  416; 
power  in  15th  century,  427; 
Vamana  family,_427-8;  East- 
ern army  in  Onin  struggle, 
429;  crushed  by  Miyoslii, 
434. 464;  "province  holders," 
436;  in  Sanuki,  470 

—  Haruraoto  (1519-63),  son  of 
SuninM>to,  in  civil  war,  433- 
4^  joined  by  Kokyo,  464 

—  Katsumoto  ( 1 430-73 ) ,  kwan- 
ryd,  ^i;  estates,  426;  feud 
with  the  Hatakeyama,  427; 
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quarrels  with  Yamana,  ahit- 

auji,  428;  death,  430 

—  Kiyouji  (d.  1362),  goes  over 
to  Southern  Court,  409;  de- 
feated, 41Q   

—  Masomoto  (1466-1507),  432 

—  Mitsumoto  (1378-1426), 
minister  to  Ashikaga  Yoshi- 
raochi,  415 

—  Sumimoto  (1496-1520), 
ktpanryd,  (1507),  432;  exiled, 

—  Sumiyuki  (d.  1507),  432 

—  Tadaoki  (1564-1645),  dis- 
closes plot  against  leyasu, 
667]  tries  to  kill  Ishida,  558; 
helps  leyasu,  559 

--Takakuni  (d.  1531),  432; 
driven  out  by  Sumimoto's  son. 
433  ;  death,  434 

-j^riyuki  (1329-92),  guard- 
ian of  Ashikaga  Yosliimitsu, 
"^^0;  administration  and 
3^h,  411,  416 

HospitaETJcauit,  533^  535 
Hoss6,  first  BuddHist  sect  in 
Japan  (653).  367,  368;  Gem- 
bo  studies  tenets,  ISTT 
Hostages,    women,  "Pillow 
children,"  86;  of  feudatories 
at  Ye<lo,  58T7586 
Hoauseri,  mytFof;  20-1,  32. 41 
Hotta  family,  Bakufu  minis- 
ters  from,  Q2A 

—  Masamori  (1606-51),  min- 
ister of  Icmitau,  suicide,  582 

—  Masamutsu  (1810-64)  aids 
Townsend  Harris,  6fiZ 

—  Masatoshi  (1631-84),  on 
succejssion  to  shOgunate,  596; 
chief  minister,  597:  assassin- 
ated, (m. 

Hott5,  Buddhist  abbots,  IM 
Household,  unit  of  administra- 
tion under  Daihd,  162.  164, 
l&l  — 

Household  Department,  und<7 
Daika,  164^  and  Daihd,  119 

Hsia  Kwei,  Kamakura  paint- 
er, 365 

Hsuan-ming  calendar  revised 

(1683),  5iJ9 
Hsu   Fuh,   Chinese  Taoist, 

search  for  elixir  of  Ufe,  IS. 
Hulbert,    History   of  Korea 

quoted,  511 

Human  sacrifice,  at  funerals, 
replaced  by  use  of  cfligic:*, 
47,  5(h  74,  82,  abolished,  103; 
m  pubhc  works,  1D5 

Hun  river,  Manchuria,  720, 
721 

Hunting  in  prehistoric  times, 
75;  keeping  dogs  or  falcx>ns 
forbidden  by  Shotoku,  212. 

Hyakuninrisshu,  "Poems  of  a 
Huntlrod  Poets,"  3iiii 

Hyecha,  Buddliist  priest,  in- 
structor of  Prince  ShOtoku, 
143 

d  by  Google 
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Hydgo,  now  K6be,  in  Asbikaga 
revolt,  304^  395;  battle,  433; 
trade  with  China,  444;  Eng- 
lish '  demonstration  (1866) 
against,  675-6 

H>'Mgft,  Kumaso  in,  40 

ibaraki-dOji,  bandit,  2fi2 

Ice  storage,  1D6 

IchijS,  66th  Emperor  (987- 
1011),  260 

—  family,  one  of  "Five  Regent 
Houses,"  358 ;  leave  Court  for 
Toea,  m 

—  Fuyuyoshi,  scholar,  44Z 

—  Kaneyoahi  (1402-81),  re- 
gent, adviser  of  Ashikaga 
Yoshihisa,  431;  author,  447, 
448;  on  religions,  452 

Ichiman  see  Minamoto  Ichi- 
man 

Ichinei  (I  Ning,  or  Nei-issan), 

Buddhist  priest,  265 
Ichi-no-tani,  near  HyOgo,  in 
Settsu,  defeat  of  Taira  at,  314 
Ichd-mura,  birthplace  of  Uide- 

yoehi,  475 
Ideographs,  Chinese,  histori- 
cal writing,  2^  3^  and  Japan- 
ese language,  57;  date  of 
introduction,  1037  153  f  n.; 
adapted  for  syllabic  pur- 
poses, 104;  in  early  laws,  349 
leharu  see  Tokugawa  leharu 
lehisa  see  Shimazu  lehisa 
lemitsu  see  Tokugawa  lemitsu 
lemochi  see  Tokugawa  lemo- 
chi 

lenari  see  Tokugawa  lenari 
lenobu  see  Tokugawa  lenobu 
lesada  see  Tokugawa  losada 
Icshigc  see  Tokugawa  Icshigc 
letsugu  aee  Tokugawa  letsugu 
letsuna  see  Tokugawa  letsuna 
leyasu  see  Tokugawa  leyasu 
leyoahi  see  Tokugawa  leyoshi 
Iga,  Prince,  see  Otomo 
lharu    Atamaro,    leader  of 

Yemishi  (780),  22Q 
li,    adherents    of  Southern 
Court,  400;  Bakufu  ministers 
from,  624;  tamarizwne,  636 

—  Naomasa  (1561-1602),  gen- 
eral at  Sekigahara,  560 

—  NaoBuke,  Kamon  no  Kami 
(1815-60),  advocates  foreign 
iut^rcourae,  665;  prime  min- 
ister at  YedorB^;  Tokugawa 
Kariaki's  opposition  to,  062 ; 
foreign  pohcy,  ^kiO-TO  (ill.); 
assassinated,  till 

—  Naotaka  (1590-1650),  min- 
ister of  lemitsu,  581,  and  of 
letsuna,  ^4 

Ikoda  Isshinsai,  friend  of 
Harunari,  631 

—  Nobuteru  (1536-84),  coun- 
cillor after  Nobimaga's  death, 
494;  defeated,  49H 

-^Terumasa  (1564-1613),  in 
plot  against  Ishida,  558;  fla- 
vours leyasu,  5^ 
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Iki,  island,  in  early  myth,  ^| 
attacked  by  Toi,  262,  ^ 
Mongols,  359^  362j  held  by 
Japan,  ZQ3 

/JWti,  "revolt,"  463r4 

IkkO,  Shin  sect;  Ikkd^kki, 
war  of  1488,46a 

Ikkyu  Z«n;t  (1394r-14Sl), 
priest  of  Daitoku-ji.  45^1 

Ikuno,  silver  mines,  a2ii 

Imagawa,  family,  gives  refuge 
to  Ashikaga  Yoshimirhi,  465 ; 
against  Hojo,  4<}6;  in  Suruga 
and  Mikawa,  4(38;  leyasu's 
relations  with,  556 

—  Motomo,  general  under 
Date  Masaraune,  411 

—  Sadayo  (RySshun),  tandai 
of  KyQshu,  411 ;  recalled,  414 

—  Ujwane  (153^1614),  son  of 
Yoshimoto,  479^  486 

—  Yoshimoto  (1519-60)  rules 
Suruga,  T6t6mi  and  Mikawa, 
468;  threatens  Owari,  476; 
defeated  at  Okehazama 
(1560),  4ZZ 

Imai  Kanehira,  one  of  Yoshin- 
aka's  four  botly-guards,  312; 
sacrifices  himself  for  his 
master,  313 

Irnilye,  corporation  or  guild  of 
mourners,   descent,   33,  61j 
guard  Imperial  insignia, 
abstainers,  Tlj  130;  commis- 
sary agents  in  provinces,  93; 
in  charge  of  Treasury,  HA 
Imjin  lliver,  Korea,  514,  517 
Immigration,    shatlowed  in 
myths,  29,  34j  from  Siberia, 
China,  "Malaysia  and  Poly- 
nesia, 45j  Japanese  ethnolo- 
gists on,  59-60;  of  Koreans 
and  Chinese  m  3rd  &  4th 
centuries,  102;  and  later,  144; 
from  ShiragilCOS).  151 
Imna  se€_Miniana 
Imoko  (Ono  Imoko),  envoy  to 
China  (607  a.d.).  145 
Imperial  lands,  87,  05 
Imprisonment,  641,  (i42 
Imun,  Korea,  secured  by  Ku- 
dara  with  Japan's  help,  123 
Inaba,  Princess  Yakami  of,  13 

—  Masayasu,  assassin  of 
Hotta  Masatoshi,  59S 

Inaba-yama,  castle  of  SaitS, 
480 

Inahi,  brother  of  Jimmu,  60 
Iname  see  Soga  Iname 
Inamura-ga-saki,    cliff  near 
Kamakura,  SMLn 
Incense  f^tcs,  277,  452 
Incest,  73,  111 

India,  first  Japanese  visitor  to, 
Takaoka  or  Sliinnyo,  21il 

Indian  architecture,  influence 
of.  through  Buddhism,  153 

Indigo  growing  in  Awa,  617 

Industrial  class,  in  Kama- 
kura |X!riod,  322 

Industry,  early  Japanese,  71- 
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72 1  impulse  given  by  Bud- 
dhism in  Nara  epoch,  208; 
development  in  time  of 
Yoshimune,  617-18;  modem 
manufactures,  694 

Infant  ry,  use  of,  488 

Iniicntance,  law  of,  in  Daihd 
legislation,  18*1;  in  feudal 
system  of  Tokugawa,  593 

1  Xing  see  Ichinei 

Inishiki,  Prince,  85 

InkyS  (IngyO),  19th  Emperor 
(412-53),  110-11,87,97 

/ n-memoriam  services,  Shintdy 
276 

Inokami,  consort  of  KSnin, 
204 

Inokashira   lake   and  Yedo 

water-supply,  5K7 
Inokuma,  general  of  the  Left, 

execute<l,  573 

I  no    Tadayoflhi.    survey  of 
Northern  islands  (1800),  658 
Inouye      Kaoru,  Marquis 

(b.  1835-),  m. 

—  Tetsujiro,  Dr.,  on  Bushi 
ethics,  287;  on  Chutsz  and 
Wan^  Yang-ming,  627-8 

Inquisitors,  B<ikuju  officials  at 
.Court  after  <SAoAryt2  war  345 

Insei  see  Camera  government 

Insignia,  sacred  Imperial,  mir- 
ror, Bword,  jewel,  33.  63.  79. 
319,  380,  397, 412 

Inspectors  of  district  officials, 
after  Daika,  165;  of  provincial 
government,  200;  in  temple 
service,  634 

Interest  on  loans,  202 

Interior  decoration,  Yamato 
school,  452;  (iU.),  442 

"  Interior,"  Granarj'  of,  QQ 

—  Ministry  of,  created  by 
Daika  (645).  160 

"  InvisibTi^'amt,  8(f.n.  2) 
Iratsuko,  rebel  against  YOry- 

aku,  famous  archer,  13Z 
Iris  festival,  214. 
Iroha-xUa,  text  book,  448 
Iron  in  Korea,  60;  foundry  at 

Akunoura,  669 

Irrigation,  under  Sujin,  80; 
under  Nintoku,  105,  in  6tH 
and  7th  centuries,  155;  rice 
land,  182;  in  Nara  epoch, 
207;  iiTHeian  epoch,  282; 
under  Yoshimune,  618 

Iruka  see  Soga  Iruka 

Isa,  early  cjirriage-builder,  126 

Isawa,  headquarters  moved 
from  Taga  to,  222 

Ise,  shrine  of  Sun  at,  13,  82; 
Yamatodake  at  shrine,  37; 
swords  offered,  85;  ors^ 
calls  Ainuterasu  an  avatar  of 
Buddha,  19.5;  Watarai  shrine, 
64;  revolt'oTHH  in,  412;  re- 
building shrines,  461,  493, 
58.3;  Oda  seize,  4(5?C  ^ 
Mori  insults  the  shrine, 

Ise  Heishi,  branch  of  Taira,  265 


Ise 

lae  Monogatari,  5QQ 

—  Sadarhika  (1417-73)  page  of 
YosJiiiniasu,  '124,  425;  marries 
Yoehitoahi's  sister,  428;  in- 
fluence of,  430 

Ishida  Katsuahige,  soldier  of 
Hideyosbi,  505;  brings  about 
Hidetsugu'sdcath,  522-3; 
ordered  to  Korea,  524;  plot 
against  leyasu,  557.  558: 
takes  Osaka,  560]  death,  5fil 

Ishide  family  m  charge  of 
Yedo  prison,  642 

Ishidd  family  favours  Tada- 
yoHhi,  4Qfi 

Ishikawa  Island,  house  of  cor- 
rect ion  on.  (i2fi 

Isliikawa  Jinshird  relieves  suf- 
fering in  Ky6to,  624 

Ishi-yama,  t<!mple  4S6 

Ishizu,  battle,  Akiiye  defeated 
(1338)  by  Ko  Moronao,  322 

Iso-tiikeru  (Itakeru),  son  of 
SuBanoo,  14f.n.,  SI 

Isuraka,  Korean  artist,  122 

Itaf^aki  Taisukc,  Count  (b. 
1837),  683;  resigns  from 
cabinet  and  works  for  parlia- 
ment, 684,  089;  or|^mies 
Liberal  party,  QUO;  mvitod 
into  Cabmet,  QfiS"^ 

Itakiu-a  KateiLshige  (1542- 
1624),  in  bell-inscription 
plot,  5fil;  in  Kyoto,  5S0,  (Mli 

—  Shigemune  ( 1587^1  (>r}6) , 
protests  a(?ainst  Go-KdmyS's 
activiti(!s,  nOl 

ItaUans  employed  by  Govern- 
ment in  fine  arts.  687 

Its  Hirubunii,  Prince  (1841- 
1909),  683i  premier  (1885), 
691;  framer  of  constitution, 
692  (ill.);  head  of  Liberal 
party,  623 ;  treaty  with  China, 
702;  asisassinatcd,  729 

-^7in.>«ii  (1627-1705),  Con- 
fucianist,  626 

—  Sukcchika  (d.  1181),  piar- 
dia.n  of  Minanioto  Voritomo, 
302-3 ;  crushes  Yoritomo's 
army,  301 

Ito,  or  Wado,  Chinese  name 
for  Japanese,  84 

It  .m  1  ki  ishi  ni  a-M  vo  j  in ,  Bud- 
dhist shrine,  299;  (ill.),  341 

Itsutsc,  brother  of  Jimmu,  21^ 
23 

Iwa,  consort  of  Nintoku,  of 
Katsuragi  family,  IQI^ 

Iwai  (Ihiiwi)  ruler  of  KyQshQ, 
blocks  invasion  of  Korea 
(527)  but  is  defeated  by 
Arakaho  (528),  122 

Iwaki,  son  of  Kara,  contests 
throne  with  Seinei,  HZ 

Iwaki-uji,  branch  of  Taira,  2G.") 

Iwakura  Tomoyoslii,  Prince 
(1825-83),  leader  of  moderate 
party,  673, 6H3-4  (ill.) 

Iware,  Ufo-time  name  of  Jim- 
mu, 72 
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Iwasaka^  fort  in  Mikawa,  49& 

Iwat.stiki,  in  Musashi,  forti- 
fied, 426 

lyo,  province,  28j  oldest  ideo- 
graphic inscription  (.^)96  a.d.), 
153  f  jl;  held  by  Kouo,  470 

Izanagi  and  / zanami,  male  and 
female  Kami,  creators  of 
Japanej^e  islands,  9^  10, 19, 25, 
26,  28-29  34,  109 

Imyoi-nikkif  journal  of  Abu- 
tsu-ni,  366 

Izu,  early  ship-building  in,  22. 

72,  99,  mU  Minamoto  Tame- 
tomo  exiled  to,  291 ;  Yoritomo 
in,  291  302^304;  peaceful 
under  Kamakura  rule,  409; 
seized  by  Ilojo  Soun  (1491), 

m 

Izimii  province,  rising  of  1399 
in,  415 

—  Chikahira  revolts  agamst 
Hoio.  33S 

—  Shikibu,  poetess  of  11th 
century,  261 

Izvmio  m  early  myth,  15,  17^ 
19,  30j  31:  revolt  in  causes^ 
witluTrawal  of  court  from 
Yamato,  32j  gems  in,  67j 
conquered  W  M6ri,  470 

Jade, "  cvirveii-jcwpl, "26,33  fsL 

Japan,  name  a  Dutch  (15th 
century)  perversion  of  Jih- 
pen,  77 ;  early  names,  145 

Jenghiz  Khan,  2^ 

Jerome,  Father,  544-5 

Jei^uita  in  Japan,  530-55; 
banished,  540,  but  stay,  541 ; 
order  to  leave  checked  by 
Hideyoshi's  death,  544;  leya- 
su plays  off  Franciscans 
aKainat,  545;  denounce  Dutch 
Bhii)  as  pirate,  545;  treated 
well  by  leyasu,  546 

Jesus,  Jerome  de  (d. .  1602), 
Franciscan,  interview  with 
leyasu,  544-5 

Jewel,  curved,  chaplet,  one  of 
Imperial  luisignia,  18,  26,  33, 
62 

Jih-pm,  "Sunrise  Island," 
name  used  by  Chinese,  21 

Jimmu,  Emperor  (660-585 
B.C.)  70-7;  chronology'  dating 
from  acccfwion,  6^  ancestry, 
21;  leader  in  expedition 
against  Y:vmato,  22  4,  32,  34; 
poeci  uicutiuning  Yemishi,  iiii; 
strategem  against  Tsuchi- 
gumo,  41;  successors,  78] 
tomb,  Zfitia.) 

Jimyo-in  family,  afterwards 
Hoku-chu  or  Northern  Court, 
356,  holdmg  Chokodo  es- 
tates, ML]  gets  throne,  41& 

Jinz/i-ryd,  quoted  on  Board  of 
KeliKion,  LIS 

Jingo,  iMuiircss  (201-69),  88- 
91;  Chinese  and  Japanese 
chronology  of  reign,  0;  suc- 
cession, 90]  excluded^  from 
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dyiiasties  by  Dai  Nihon^shi, 

645 

Jingu-ji,  temple  built  by  Fuji- 
wara  Muchimaro,  122  ' 

Jinno  Shotoki,  "Emperor's 
Genealogy,"  work  on  div'ine 
right  by  Kitabatake  Chika- 
fusa,  403-4 

J inshin,  cyclical  name  for  6Z2 
A.D.,  civil  war,  170 

JishO-ji,  monaster^'  in  Higashi- 
yama,  art-gallery,  424 

Jit5,  (41st)  Empress  (69fMj). 
wife  of  Temmu,  172  .j; 
historiography,  2;SuabeQ,  ',i5 

JiyOrtd,  Liberal  party  organ- 
izer! by  It  .agiiki,  (')90 

Jobcn,  one  of  "four  kings"  of 
poetry,  262 

Jdclio,  w(H)d-carver,  280 

Jodo,  Buddhist  sect  intro- 
duced (1196)  by  H5nen,  367; 
creed,  '^70 

Joei,  year-period,  1232-3:  code 
of  1232,  349-50;  basis  of 
Keiiiniu  code.  403 

Jokaku,  sculptor,  280 

Jokimri,  year-period,  859—77, 
revision  of  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations, 112 

Jokyoj  year-period,  16S4-7, 
triulc  Umitations,  (')t)9 

Jomei,  34th  Emperor  (629- 
41).  Tamura,  146 

J5  Naga^hige,  provincial  gov- 
ernor,  defeated,  308 

Jorin,  scholar,  adviser  of  Yo- 
shimitsu,  448 

Josetsu  (end  of  14th  cenfury), 
bonze  of  Shokoku-ji,  painter, 
4SQ 

J/5yp  see  F\i  jtwara  Joye 

Juko  set  .ShukO 

Jun,    mother  of  Michiyasu 

(Montoku),  235 
Junua,  54th  Emperor  (824- 
33), 

Junnin,  47th  Emperor  (758- 

<)4),  198-9 

Juntoku,  84th  Emperor  (1211- 

21),  son  of  Go-Toba,  abdi- 

catCH,  chilled  tShin-iUf  "new 

recluse,"  341 ;  exiled,  2M 
Juraku-tei,      "Mansion  of 

Pleasure,"  506.  527,  a2ii 
Jurd  see  Sukenan 
Justice,  Department  of,  ftijii- 

bu-sfid,    under   Datka,    1 1  Vt ; 

under  Daihd,  179,232 ;  in  M  eiji 

Rovcrtnncnt .  681 
Justice,  court  of,  633.635. 639 
Justices,  land  grants  to,  183 
Justo  Ukondono  see  Takaya- 

ma 

Kada  Arimaro  (1700-69)  re- 
vises code,  611 

—  Azumam^o  (1668-1736). 
schohir,    restores  Japanese 

literature,  645 ;  quoted,  646 
Kaempfer,  Engdbcrt  U^l- 
1716),  historian,  fi 


JKaRoshima,  in  Satsume,  land- 
ing-plact:  (1549)  of  St. 
J'Vanris  Xavier,  530 ;  bom- 
b:inled  by  English,  074 

X^agu,  Mt.,  in  sun  myth,  12 

PCai,  pearcful  vinder  Kainakura 
rule,  400 ;  won  by  Takeda 
ShinRen,  466,  467;  "black 
hors(!  of,  "  115. 

Kaigon,  prii^st  in  charge  of 
Ashikaga-gakkd,  44Q 

H.ai-koku  Heirdan,  book  by 
Hayjushi  Shibei,  urging  coast 
defense,  fiaii 

K-aikwa,  9th  Emperor  (157- 

XCaizan,  priest  of  MyOehin-ji, 

Kajiwara  Kugetoki  (d.  1200), 
fighting  against  Yoritomo, 
eyinj)athize8  with  him,  305; 
military  governor,  316;  m 
coiumaud  of  fleet  quarrels 
with  YoBhitsunc,  317;  warns 
Yoritonio  against  Yoehi- 
tsune,  221 

Kakinomoto  Hitomaru,  poet, 
end  of  Ttli  century,  214 

Kainada  Masaie,  companion 
of  Yoshitomo,  death,  2Qi 

Kumako  see  Nakatomi  Kanui- 
ko 

Kamakura,  S.  of  present  Yo- 
kohama, Yoritomo's  head- 
quaxLers.  305,  ;  military 
centre  for  IfiQ  years,  325; 
shrines  built  by  Yoritomo, 
326;  school  of  art,  305 ; 
grow-th  of  luxury,  3ZZ;  fall  of 
city  (1333),  3S5;  headquar- 
ters of  Ashikaga  family,  39K; 
Takauji  removes  to  Kyoto, 
402.  keeping  Kamakura  an 
secondary  basis,  403;  Ashi- 
kaga driven  out,  Uesugi  come 
in,  4M 

—  GongorS,  soldier  of  Three 
Years' War,  262 

—  Julaisfti,  quoted  on  parties 
in  Siwkyu  .struggle,  341  2 

Kamatari,  148-9;  see  Fujiwara 
Kamatari 

Kamegiku,  dancer,  342 

Kanievama,  90th  Emperor 
(1259-74).  350,  aSZ 

Kami  in  Japanese  mythology, 
8j  a;  "creation"  of  chiefs,  30; 
used  in  "Chronicles"  of 
Yemishi  chiefs,  30;  trinity  of, 
61;  two  classes,  64;  the  Kami 
daks  or  Shimfnl.'!H,  92j  wor- 
ship of,  in  early  7lh  century, 
142. 157;  un  no  /Camt  elective 
in  Temmu  s  time,  172;  Shinto 
K.,  Buddha's  avatars,  193, 
195^.  228  LiL 

Kamimura,  Japanese  admiml, 
cr\ishes  Vladivojslok  squad- 
ron, 112 

Karaitsuke  fnow  KOtsuke), 
early  dukedom,  b2 
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Kamo,  Yamashiro,  shrine  in, 

til 

Kam'o  Ch5mei,    author  of 

HdjOki,  362 

—  Mabuchi  (1697-1769),  re- 
stores Japanese  ethics,  045 
(ill.)  ;qi't>ted,  040=2 

Kana,  syllabary,  25Q 
Kana-ga-saki  (Kanasaki),  in 

Kehizen,  taken  by  Ashikaga, 

aii9 

Kanamura,  o-mwuji,  advises 
cession  (512  a.d.)  of  part  of 
Mimana  to  Kudara,  122; 
helps  Kudara  to  get  Imun 
(513  A.D.),  123;  puts  down 
revolt  of  Heguri  Matori,  129 

Kanaoka  see  Kose  Kanaoka 

Kanazawa,  fortress,  in  Three 
Years'  War.  262 

Kanazawa,  I'rof .  S.,  on  Korean 
and  JajJanesc  languages,  52 

—  Akitoki,  son  of  lldjo  iiane- 
toki,  M9 

—  bunko,  school  founded 
about  1270  by  HOjd  Saneto- 
ki,  449 

—  Sadjiaki,  son  of  Akitoki, 
scholar,  M9 

Kane  see  Nakatomi  Kane 

Kaneakira,  Prince  (914-87), 
son  of  Daigo,  poet,  261 

Kanenaga,  Prince  (1326-^3), 
Mongol  fugitives,  143 

Kanenari,  life-name  of  Em- 
peror Chukyo.  344  Lil. 

Kanin,  princely  house,  .621; 
Kokaku  chosen  from,  622 

Kanko-Maru,  steamship  pre- 
sent efl  by  Dutch  govern- 
ment, 0<)'J 

Kaniiabi,  Mt.,  sacred  rock,  6^ 

Kano  school  of  painting,  450, 
452;  patronized  by  Tokuga- 
wa,  600 

—  Masanobu  sec  Masanobu 

—  Motonobusce  Motonobu 
Kanshin   (087-703),  Chinese 

Buddhist  missionary,  builds 
Shd(i(ii-ji  temple,  IM 
Kanzaki,  port  m  Heian  epoch, 
2S1 

Kao,  painter  of  Kamakura 

school,  365,  15U 
Kara,  Prmcess,  wife  of  YOrya- 

ku,  111 

Kara,  Korea,  80]  war  with 
Shiragi,  SI 

Karuko,  Japanese  general, 
killed  in  Korea  by  Oiwa,  122 

Karano,  100-ft.  ship  (274  a.d.). 
72,  120,5iiLilQQ 

Karu,  Prince,  son  of  Inkyo, 
suicide,  73^  111 

—  Prinoerorother  of  Empress 
Kdgyoku,  in  Kamatari 's 
plot,  148-9:  see  KStoku 

—  son  of  Kusakabe,  succeeds 
to  throne,  175;  <cc  Mommu 

Ka.sagi,  refuge  of  (jo-Daigo, 

mi 
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Kasai  Motochika  (d.  1507),  432 
Ka.sarmi,  Shrine  of,  29 
Ka.'ihiwa-bara,  palace  at,  76 
Kasuga,  cruiser,  sinks  Yoshino, 
717 

—  shrine  at  Nara  (767-69)  in 
honour  of  Fujiwara  Kama- 
tari, 198  (iU.),^,  280]  school 
of  painting,  365 

—  Tsuhonc,  mistress  of  Ashi- 
kaga Yoshimasa,  422 

Katagiri  Katsumoto,  bugyd  of 
Toyotomi,  564;  bronze  Bud- 
dha, 565-6;  bell-inscription, 
56fi-7 

KcUakana,  fragments  of  char- 
acters, syllabary,  lilQ  f.n.,  2.50 

Katana,  general,  suppresses 
Yemishi  revolt,  38 

Kalari^be,  raconteurs,  1. 71 

Kat6  Kiyomasa  (1562-1611), 
command.-?  .second  corps  in 
invasion  of  Korea,  513,  514, 
517;  sides  with  Yae  at  court, 
522.  557;  in  plot  against 
Ishida,  558.  559;  studies 
Chinese  classics,  528 

—  iShirozaemon  Kagemasa, 
potter.  374,  452 

—  Tadahiro,  son  of  Kiyoma- 
sa, banished,  594.  525 

—  Yoshiaki  (1563-1631),  plots 
against  Ishida,  558 

Katsu,  Count  (RintarS),  min- 
ister of  Marine,  6fW-Q 
KatBuiye  see  Shibata  Katsuiye 
Katsumi,  148;  see  Nakatomi 
Katsumi 

Katsumoto  see  Ilosokawa  Kat- 
simnoto  and  Katagiri  Kat- 
sumoto 

Katsura,  princely  house,  621 

—  Taro,  Prince  (1849-1913), 
prime  minister  (1908-11), 
693 

Katsurabara,    Prince  (786- 
853),  ancestor  of  Taira,  2(15 
Katsuragi,  beginning  of  power 

of,  lOo.  1 07 ;  descended  from 
Takenouchi.  1 00 ;  Kara,  112 
Katsuragi  Moimt,  196 
Kawabe  Nie,  in  Korea,  150 
Kawagoe,  in  Musashi,  fortifi- 
cations, 426 

Kawajiri  Shigeyoshi,  appoint- 
ed to  llizeu,  192 

Kawakatsu  kills  preacher  of 
caterpillar  worsliip, 

Kawamura  at  Mukden,  722-3 

Kawanaka-jima,  battlefield, 
467.468 

Kaya,  moor  of,  Oshiwa  mur- 
dered on,  118;  port,  281 

Kaya-no-in,  consort  of  Toba, 
273,  289 

Kazuhito,  Prince,  son  of  Go- 
Fushimi,  379;  nominally 
Emperor  (Kogon,  1332  35), 
380.  as4 

Kazuko,  d.iuphter  of  Hidetada, 
hrst  Tokugawa  consort, 


Kazumasu  see  Takigawa  Kazu- 

masu 

Kazusa,  revolt  of  Yemishi  in, 

38;  Yoritomo  enters,  3QS 
Kfbiishi,     executive  police 

(81(>-29),  179,  232,  24fi-7 
Kegon,    sect    of  Buddhists 

(736  A.D.),  3fiZ 
Kehi-no-ura  see  Tsuruga 
Keicho^    year-period,  1596- 

1614,  coinage  of,  604,  610. 

615.  639 

luHchu  Ajari  (1640-1701), 
scholar,  6UQ 

Kciki  see  Tokugawa  Yoshino- 
bu 

Kciko,  12th  Emperor  (71- 
130).  85-7;  expeditions 
against  Yemishi,  36,  against 
Kumaso,40,  and  Tsuchi-gumo 
in  Buiign,  A2;  tree-worship,  65 

Ktitai.  Knmcror  (507-31).  120. 
129;  serpent  worship,  65]  one 
province  added,  87j  nashiro, 
125 

Kciun,  poet,  367 

Kemmu  era  (lJi34-6),  restora- 
tion of,  386;  crushes  miUtiiry 
houses  and  puts  court  nobles 
in  power,  388;  name  applied 
by  Northern  court  to  years 
1336-8,  398 

—  Shikinwku,  code  of  1337, 
403 

KenchO-ji,    Zen    temple  in 

Kamaktira,  365 
Kenju,  or   ReJinyo  Shonin, 

(1415-99),  Shin  priest,  454, 

463 

Kcnko,  daughter  of  Fujiwara 
Yorimichi,  consort  of  Shira- 
kawa,  mother  of  Horikawa, 
271-2.  223 

KenkO  see  Yoshida  Kenko 
Kennin-ji,  temple  in  Ky5to, 
Kad's  studio  in,  450;  one  of 
the    "Five,"    455;  priests 
alone  could  wear  purple,  689- 

m 

Kennyo  (1643-92),  priest,  in- 
tervenes for  Sakai,  482-3 ; 


guides  Hideyoshi  in  Kyushu, 
502^  hel{)s  turn  Hideyushi 
against  Christians,  54Q 
Keno  no  Omi,  in  Korea.  121 
Kenrci-mon-in,  Takakura's 
consort,  daughter  of  Taira 
Kiyomori,  295;  drowned  at 
Daii-uo-ura,  319 
Kcnshin  sec  Ucsugi  Kenshin 
Kenso,  23rd  Eini)erqr  (485-7). 
originally  called  Oke,  US; 
Yemishi  do  homage  to,  38 
Kesa,  mistreas  of  I'Indo  Mori- 

to  (Mongaku),  304 
Keumsyong,  capital  of  Sinra, 

Kr.roa,  89 
Klalkt)jT,  Prince,  Russian  min- 
ister, 721-2 
Khitan  Tatars,  in  China,  358 
Ki,  family  founded  by  Ivi  no 
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Tsunu,  descendant  of  Take- 
nouchi,  IQTw ;  eligible  to 
high  office,  21)5 

—  Haseo  (84.5-912),  famous 
scholar,  210;  plot  to  send  him 
with  rvlichizane  to  Clxina, 
241 ;  prose,  249 

—  IliroJiumi.  leader  against 
Yemishi,  killed  by  them  (780), 
22Q 

—  Kosami  (733-97),  general 
against  Yemishi  (789),  is  de- 
feated and  degraded,  221; 
report  of  the  campaign,  222 

—  Omaro,  .lapunfrie  general  in 
Korea,  6th  centurj',  150 

—  Tsurayuki  (883-946),  prose 
preface  to  Kokin^hu,*  2M; 
Tosa  Nikki,  251 

Kibi,  old  name  for  Bingo, 
Bitchu  and  Bizen  provinces, 
29;  Jimmu's  stay  in,  26 

—  no  Mabi  or  Makibi  (693- 
775).  Japanese  student  in 
China,  minister  of  the  Right, 
inventor  of  syllabary,  190.:^; 
opposition  to  Fujiwara,  191 ; 
minister  of  the  Right  ujid(  r 
Koken,  199-200;  opposes  suc- 
cession of  .Shirukfibe  (Konin), 
204:  as  lUl^rateur,  249 

Kibumi,  school  of  painters 

(604  A.D.),  155 
Kiddmaru,  famous  bandit,  262 
Kido    Takamasa    or  K5in 

(1834-77),   in    alliance  of 

ChoshQ  and  Satsuma,  677, 

683  (ill.) 

Kii,  mythical  land  of  trees,  14; 

in  Yamato  expedition,  23; 

promontory,     28j  armed 

monks  in  Komaki  war,  407 ; 

punished  by  Hideyoshi,  499- 

500;  orange  growing,  617; 

Tokugawa  of,  624 
Kijima-yama,  in  Uisen,  place 

for  uia-gaki,  122 
Kikaku,  verse- writer,  6Q1 
Kikkawa  in  battle  of  Sekiga- 

hara,  .'>61 

—  Motoharu  (1530-86),  eon 
of  Mori  Motonari,  409;  ad- 
viser of  Mori  Terumoto,  491; 
general  500,  502 

Kikuchi,  adherents  of  South- 
em  Court,  in  Saikai-do,  400; 
make  trouble  in  Kyilshu, 


421 ;  defeated  by  Otomo,  470, 
411 

Kimbuscn,  temple,  224 
Kimiko  Hidetake  in  Three 

Years'  War,  262 
Ivinunei,  29th  Emperor  (640- 

71),    131-4;    Yemishi  do 

homage  to,  38j  intercourse 

with  China,  Ifl"^ 
Kinai,  five  home  provinces, 

yi2 :  rice  grants,  588 
Kinchou,  2d  Army  wins  battle 

of  (1904),  21itd6  . 
lunoshita  Junau  (1621-98), 


Confuciunist,  father  of  Ton* 

suke,  013^  ti26 

—  Toraauke,  scholar,  at  Yedo, 
613 

—  Yaemon,  father  of  Hide- 

.  voshi,  475 

Kinshtidan,  ''Embroidered 
Brocade  Discourse, ' '  44H 

Kira  family,  ina-stcris  of  cere- 
monies, (')35 

—  Yosliihide  kill^  by  "47 
Ronins"  (1703),  60Z 

—  Yoshinaka,  son  of  Yoahi- 
hide,  602 

Kiso  river,  boundary  of  Mioo. 
crossed  by  Xobuna^  (1561 

and  1564),  48Q 

KLso  Yoshinaka  see  Minainoto 
Yashinjika 

Kitabatiike,  adherents  of 
Southern  Court  in  MutvSU  snd 
Ise,  400;  put  down  by  Yoshi- 
nori.  420;  rule  in  Ise,  Aiifi 

—  Akiiyo  (1317-38),  388: 
raises  siege  of  Kyoto,  395; 
killed  in  battle,  39Q 

—  Akinobu,  399 

—  Chikafusa  (1293-1354),  hi*- 
torian  and  statesman,  as- 
sistant governor  of  0-17,  388: 
faithful  to  Go-Daigo,  397; 
Main  leader  of  Southern 
army,  401-2:  author  of  Jinno 
Shotoki,  403-4 :  attempts  to 
unite  courts,  407:  death.  40>i: 
combines  Shintd,  Buddhism 
and  Confucianism,  452;  Shin- 
to revival,  649-.'>0 

—  Mitsumase,  revolts  of,  412 

—  Morokiyo.  piracy,  4  15 
Kitamura  Kigm  (1618-1705) 

aut  hor,  6QQ 

—  SesHan,  callifrraphist.  601 

—  Shuiicho,  sion  of  Kigin,  t^OO 
Kitano,  JShinlo  officials  of,  439; 

tea  f^te,  507 
Kitasliirakawa,  Prince,  abbot 

of  Kwanei-ji,  582 
Kita-yama,  Ashika  Yoshimit- 

su's  palace  at,  417;  given  to 

Buddhi.st  priests,  418 
Kite,  Golden,  24 
KiuUeucheng,  on  Yalu,  centre 

of  Kuroki's  line,  713-14 
Kiyo,  Princess,  daughter  of 

Saga,  236 

Kiyomaro  see  Wake  Kiyomaro 
Kiyomizu,  temple,  291  (ill.), 
628 

Kiyomori  see  Taira  Kiyomori 

Kiyosu,  ciis\](-  in  Owari,  con- 
ference of  Nobuuaga's  vas- 
sals, 49.'t-4 

—  Naritada,  scholar.  447 

—  Takenori,  leader  iu  Nine 
Years'  Commotion,  helps 
crush  Abe  8iuiat6  (1062), 
266;  family  quarn;!  cause  of 
THree  Years' War,  262 

Kiyowara,  family  eligible  to 
high  office,  295 
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JCo  An-mu,  Chinese  scholar  in 
*J fipan  {.'AtS  A.D.)f  153 

K-cj  Moronao  (d.  1351),  do- 
fe&ta  Kitabatake  Akiiye  at 
Ishizu,  399;  defeats  Mtisat- 
sxura,  402;  ahiUuji  in  Muro- 
machi,  403.  43(3;  ulot  against, 
^^04r-5;  killed  by  Uesugi,  4QQ 

 Moroyasu  (d.  1351),  402; 

I^lot  against,  4U:^;  death,  4iM 

/v  o6an,  coin,  527. 52k 

Ix.Cbe,  formerly  Fukuhara^ 
made  capital  by  Kiyomori 
C1180).  300:  HyOgo,  in  Aahi- 
Isaga  revolt, 

PCQbcn  see  MyOe 

ICdbd  Daishi,  posthumous 
name  of  Kukai  (q.v.) 

ICdbun,  39th  Etoperor  (672). 
IMnce  Otomo  (q.v.)  succeeds 
Tenclii,  109-170;  included  in 
JDai  Nihon-ehi, 

Koeckebacker,  Nicholas, 
IDutch  factor,  helps  oonquer 
castle  of  Hara,  554-6 

Koetomi,  merchant,  envoy  to 
China,  443 

Kdfuku-ji,  Nai*a  temple  of 
HosaS  sect,  191_,  192,  193  f  .ji^ 
367;  anned  men  of  the  mon- 
astery, 223;  their  quarrels  and 
their  treatment  by  Taira. 
274;  burnt  by  Taira  (1180), 
3Q1 ;  revenue  of  temple,  439 
Koga,  in  Shimosa,  seat  of 
Ashikaga  after  Kamakura, 
414;  Shigeuji's  castle,  425=6 
Kdgen,  8th  Emperor  (214-158 
B.C.),  71 

K5gon,  Northern  Emperor 
(1332-5),  Prince  Kazuhito 
q.v.),  gives  commission 
1336)  to  the  Asliikaga,  394, 
and  expects  r(«tonition  to 
throne,  396;  becomes  Zen 
priest,  4DZ 
Kog<y-shui,    anci«3t  record 

quoted,  63, 07,  (J9, 103 
Kdgyoku,     (35th)  Empress 
(&\2-o),    14<>  9;  abdicates, 
becomes  Empress  Dowager, 
160;  again  Empress  — see 
Saimei — ,  1G(),  460;  Asuka 
palace,  154;  worsliip  of  silk- 
worm, 65 
Kohayakawa  Ilideaki  (1577- 
1602),     noaiiiuiUy  against 
Icyasu,  559,  but  goes  over  in 
battle  of  Sckinahara,  561 
—  Takakage  (1532-96),  469; 
adviser  of  Mori  Terumoto, 
4SLi ; t  eneral  of  lli(k\vo.shi,500. 
502;  in  Korean  mvasiou,  517; 
signs   ilideyoshi's  laws  of 
1595, 526 
Koide  Hidemasa  (153^1604), 
guardian  of  Hideyori,  564 
Ko-jiki,  Records  of  Ancient 
'i'hings,  2;  to  628  A.D.,  3^  on 
ChQai,  88^  contains  the  Kuji- 
hongi,  143;  preface,  214 


Kojima,  adherents  of  Southern 

CJourt,  40Q 
—  Takanori,  defender  of  Go- 

Daigo,  aai 

KOkjiku,  119th  Emperor 
(1780-1816),  622^  629;  his 
rank  and  his  father's,  1 

Koken,  (46th)  Empress  (749- 
5N),  daughter  of  Shomu, 
known  in  hfe  as  Abe,  197; 
abdicates  but  dethrones  her 
successor,  198-9.  460;  see 
Shfttoku 

—,  son  of  Kenju,  461 
Koki,  Ilecord  of  the  Country,  2 
Kokin-shu,  10th  century  an- 
thology, 23L  249,  2o0i  Ki 
Tsurayuki's  prose  prfeface  to, 
251;  comments  by  KcichQ, 

noo 

Koko,  58th  Emperor  (885-7), 
Prince  Tokiyasu,  239;  coup- 
let tournaments,  277 

Koku,  coin,  438-9;  unit  of 
measure,  521 

Kokubun-ji,  official  provincial 
templra.  194-5;  afiiUated 
with  T6dai-ji,  453;  heavy 
expense  of,  2^ 

KoKuh,  Korea,  81 

Kokushi,  provincial  governor, 
1 0(5 ;  appointed  by  Throne, 
hrst  mentioned  in  374  a.d., 
129;  after  Diiika  (645).  161; 
over  kuni,  180;  Buddhist 
hierarchs,  194-5 

K6ky5,  Osaka  abbot,  leads 
{?reat  revolt  (1529),  4M 

Koma,  Korea,  now  Pyong- 
yang, 80-1;  increase  of 
rx)wer,  m,  121,  122;  at- 
tacked by  Kudara  and  Japan, 
150;  famiUcs  in  Japanese 
nobility,  1«")3;  falls,  1(')7;  mi- 
gration, 168;  ruler  of  I  ohai 
recognized  as  successor  of 
dynasty  of,  223 ;  envoy.s,  263; 
Mongol  invasion,  358.  359 

Koma,  suzerain  of  Aya-u^t, 
assassinates  Sashun,  138=2 

Koma-gori,  in  Musushi,  settle- 
ment in  Japan  from  Koma,  168 

Komaki  war  (1.583),  named 
from  Komaki-yama,  497-K 

Komei,  12l8t  Emperor  (1846- 
07).  664 

Koinon  Mitsukuni,  6Q3 
Komura  Jutaro,  Marquis 
(1853-1911),  minister  of  for- 
eign alTairs,  peace  commis> 
sioner  at  Portsmouth,  Z25 
KOmyo,  Imperial  name  of 
Asuka,  wife  of  Shomu  and 
mother  of  K6ken,  190:  story 
of  miraculous  conception, 
192 

KSmyo,  Emperor  (1336-48) 
of  Northern  dynasty,  brother 
of  Kogon,  396,  39L  406;  ab- 
dicates and  becomes  Zen 
priest,  4QZ 


KondO,  branch  of  Fujiwara  in 

Kwanto,  266 

Kongob6-ji,  8hingon  temple  on 
Koya-san,  367 

Konin,  49th  Emjjeror  (770- 
81),  formerly  Prince  Shira- 
kabe,  204;  reforms  local  ad- 
ministration, 217;  festival  of 
his  birthday,  Tenchdstljsu,  218 

Konin,  year-period,  810-24, 
and  revision  of  Rules  and 
Regulations,  122 

Komshi  Yukinaga  (d.  1600), 
commands  first  division  in 
Korean  invasion  (1592),  513. 
514,  516;  entrapped  by 
Chinese  diplomacy,  .517;  with 
last  troops  in  Korea,  518; 
opposes  Katfl,  557;  against 
leyasu,  559,  '>m;  death,  561 

Konno,  swordsman,  293 

Kono  family  in  lyo,  470 

Konoe,  76th  Emperor  (1142- 
55).  273.  289 

Konoe,  Im])erial  guards,  232; 
origin,  284;  name  given  to 
Fujiwara  Motomiclii's  de- 
scendants, kwampakii  alter- 
nately with  Kujo,  3:^0,  357; 
one  of  "Five  Regent 
Houses,"  m  581 

—  Prince,  leader  of  moderate 
party,  623 

—  Nobuhiro  (1.593-1643),  min- 
i.stpr  of  Right,  5SQ 

—  Sakihisa  (1.536-1612),  en- 
voy to  IShin  monks,  486 

Kdrai,  or  Koma,  Korea,  8Q 
Korea,  alphabet,  104;  archi- 
tecture,  12ti;  artisans,  113, 
110,  520]Buddhism,  1.31. 
.367-8;  China,  relutious  with, 
83,  84,  144;  clironology,  6,  7, 
77,  M,  SO,  00,  99,  114j  lan- 
guage!, oii;  music,  1.56;  myth, 
14,  31^  32j  60i  pottery,  se- 
pulcHrol,  64;  scholars,  153; 
treasury,  Japanese,  110; 
early  intercourse  with  Japan, 
60.  80-1;  Jingo's  conquest, 
88-9:  granary,  121;  Japanese 
relations  in  540-()45.  Ut>-.52; 
families  in  Japanese  nobility, 
15.3;  war  between  Japan  and 
China  for,  167;  precious 
metals,  186;  8th  century 
relations,  223;  Mongol  inva- 
sion, 358;  Japanese  piracy, 
442-3;  Hideyoahi's  invasion, 
509-20;  Arai  Hakusekai's 
policy  toward  envoys,  608; 
break  with,  (1873),  68.Q; 
treaty  (1875),  685,  699^ 
Chinese  activity  in,  699-700; 
independence  recognizetl  by 
1895  treaty,  702;  Russian 
aggression^  704-5;  Jaoan's 
interests  in,  rcroKnizea  by 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  725; 
Japanese  occupation  and  an- 
nexation, 728-30 

,  ^  .  . .  y  Google 
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Korehito,    Prince,  Emperor 

Seiwa,  23fi 
KCrei,  7th  EmiMjror  (290-215 

B.C.),  78 
Korekimi  see  Fujiwara  Kore- 

kimi 

Koretaka,    Prince  (844-97), 

Buddhist  monk  and  poet,  2M 
Korevasu,     Prince,  shdgun, 

(I2G6-89),  35i 
KorieU,  Ku&sian  gunboat  at 

ChemuljH),  212 
Koriyaraa,  in  Yamato,  castle 

commanding  Izumi  and  Kii, 

fi()5 

Koromo,  tunic,  68^  and  name 
of  a  fort,  2Gfi  f  Ji. 

Koromo-gawa,  campaign  on, 
against  Yemishi,  222 

Kosa,  abbot  of  Ishi-yama 
monastery,  486 

Koshi,  Yemishi  in,  37^  38 

Kotesashi  moor,  Takauji  de- 
feated at,  4()7 

Koto,  lute,  75j  100,  36^  (ill.) 

Kotoku,  36th  Emperor  (045- 
5-1),  lo9-l<^fi;  Yemishi  do 
Bomage  to  (046),  38 

Kotsuke,  early  Ivamitsuke,  a 
dukedom,  82;  revolt  of 
Yoshinaka  in,  (1180)  307-8; 
won  by  Kcnshin,  468;  silk 
growing  in,  617 

Koya,  reptile  Kami  of,  128; 
snow  festival  of,  277 

Koyama,  branch  of  Fujiwara 
in  Kwanto,  266;  one  of  ^ 
Generals  "  of  Kwanto,  425 

Koyane  (Ame-no-Koyane)  an- 
cestor of  Nakatomi,  33,  ttl 

Koya-san,  mountain  in  Kii, 
temple  of  Kongohfl-ji,  367; 
threatened  after  Komaki  war, 
600 ;  shrine,  521 ;  nobles  enter, 

Koyomaro,  warden  of  Mutsu, 
killed  by  Yemisi  (724).  212 

Koze  (Kose),  family  descended 
from  Takenouchi,  106-7 

Koze  Fumio,  scholar  240; 
Chinese  nrose,  249 

—  Kanaoka  (850-90),  painter 
and  landscape  artist  of  Ky5- 
to,  241,  261^  279]  school, 
365 

Kublai  Khan  and  the  Mongol 

invasion,  358-64 
Kubo,  governor  general  of  4 

provinces,  414,  436 
Kuchiki    Mototsuna  (1549- 

1632)  at  batt  le  of  Sekigahara, 

561 

K\»chinotsu,  port,  Jesuits  in- 
vited to. 

Kudara,  Korea,  now  Seoul,  80j 
Japanese  alliance,  90,  120; 
weaver  from,  102;  scrim',  lO-'^  ; 
relations  with  \  firyaku,  111: 
story  of  Mult  a,  120;  invaded 
by  Koma,  122;  secures  Imun, 
123;  gains  through  friendship 


of  Japan,  124;  Buddhism, 
132,  134,  I3St  wars  with 
SHIragi  and  Koma,  149; 
crushed  by  iShiragi  and  Chma, 
167;  migration  from,  153,  IfiS 
Kudara  Kawanari,  painter, 
251 

Kudd  Suketsune,  killed  in 
vendetta  (1193),  332-3 

Kuga  family,  ehgible  for  office 
of  highest  rank,  235 

—  Nagamichi,  minister  imder 
Go-Daigo,  3S8 

Kugejthu-haito,  loyasu's  law  for 
Court  nobles,  573,  576-7 

KugyO  (1201^,  son  of 
Yoriiye,  assassinates  Saneto- 
mo,  339-40 

Kuhi  brings  scales  and 
weights  from  China,  155 

Knjihongi,  history,  143 

Kujd,  descendants  of  Fuji- 
wara Kanezane,  chosen 
Kimmpaku  alternately  with 
Konoe,  330,  357 ;  one  of 
"Five  Regent  Hou^,"  358 

KQkai  (posthumouslv,  Kr^bO 
Daishi),  774-835,  iiuddhist 
priest,  called  by  some  in- 
ventor of  mixed  Shinln,  196. 
644;  founder  (809)  of  Shingon 
rrrue  Word)  svstem,  367, 
369.  calligrapher.  234,  S65; 
and  inventor  "oi  hira-gatm 
syllabary,  229,  250,  251j 
portrait,  22STshrine  (ill.),  22il 

Kuma,  Southern  tribe,  39,  41 

Kumagaye  Naozane  (d.  1208), 
kills  Taira  Atsumori,  315 

Kumaso,  early  inhabitants  of 
KyQsha,  28.  .34,  39-41 ;  pos- 
sibly of  Korean  origin,  41 ; 
may  be  identical  with  Haya- 
to,  41;  called  Wado  by  Chi- 
neseT^Tj  Keiko's  expedition 
against,  40,  85;  ChOai's  ex- 
pedition, ^ 

Kume,  Dr.,  on  Yamato-dake's 
route  of  march,  86j  on 
Takenouchi-no-Sukune,  IQfi 

—  Prince,  dies  on  expedition 
to  Shiragi,  151 

—  Kami,  33,  G2 

Kumfbe,  palace  guards,  33, 
62,67,130 

ICunajiri,  Russians  seized  at 
(1814),  05^ 

KunO,  castle  of,  in  T6t6mi, 
476 

Kurama,  temple  of,  Yoshi- 
tsune  escapes  from,  30()-7 

Kurando  or  Kurodo,  Imperial 
estates  bureau,  office  estab- 
lished, 23 1 ;  K.-dokaro  pre- 
cursor of  kioampaku,'i^\  held 
by  Min.imoto  Yorimasa,  2Qii 

Kurayamada,  conspirator 
against  Soga,  148;  suicide 
159-60 

Kuriles,  RuHsi.ans  in,  6.58; 
Japanese  title  recognized,  Uii^ 


Kuriyama  Gen,  contributor 
to  Dai  Nihonshi,  645 

Kuro,  latlv  of  Takenouchi 
family,  109 

Kuroda  Nagamasa  (1568- 
1623)  soldier  of  Hideyoshi, 
498,  500;  against  Ishida,  .>58; 
favours  leyaau,  559;  studies 
Chinese  classics,  578 

Kurodo  see  Kurando 

Kuroki,  Ibei,  Count  (b.l844), 
commands  on  Yalu,  713;  de- 
feats Russians,  714;  head  of 
Ist  Array,  717.  718;  attempts 
to  turn  Ru.ssian  flank  719; 
at  Mukden,  722 

Kuromaro  see  Takamuku  Ku- 
romaro 

Kuropatkin.  Alexci  Nikolaie- 
vitch  (b.l848),  Russian  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Man- 
churia, 713;  plans  before  and 
after  Liaoyang,  719-20;  suc- 
ceeded by  Linievitch,  723 

Kusaka,  defeat  of  Jimmu  at, 
23 

Kuaakabe,  Prince,  (d.  690) 

son  of  Teramu  and  Jit6,  112 
Kusano    support  Southern 

Court,  40Q 
Kusu  (Kusuriko),  daughter  of 

Fujiwara  Tanetsugu,  consort 

of  HeijO,  230.  231 
Kusu,  wife  of  Oto,  kills  him, 

114 

Kusunoki,  a(lherenta  of  South- 
em  Court,  4QQ 

—  Jir5,  in  attack  on  palace 

(1443),  412 

—  Masahide  rebels  in  1428.412 

—  Masanori  (d.l390),  minis- 
ter, 407;  joins  Northern  party, 
410,  returns  to  Southern,  411 

-^^asashige  (1294-1336), 
called  NankS,  defender  of  Go- 
Djiigo,  380-2,  38t) ;  provincial 
overnor,  388;  against  Ashi- 
iiga,  392;  death,  (ill.)  394-6 

—  Masatoki,  death,  402 

—  Masatomo  defeats  No- 
bunaga  in  Ise.  480 

—  Masatsura  (1326-48),  son 
of  Masashige,  395;  rec«vt>s 
Go-Daigo  in  YosHimo,  397; 
campaign  in  Settsu,  402 

Kuwana,  castle  of  Takigawa 

Kazumasu,  in  Ise,  495 
Kuzuno,  Prince,  son  of  K6- 

bun,  sacrifices  his  claim  to  . 

throne  (696).  174-5 
Kuzuo,  in  Shinano.  castle,  467 
Kwaifusd,      antholog>'  of 

poems  (751),  214rl5 
Kwaikei,  sculptor,  280 
Kwammu,     50th  Emperor 

(782-805),  formerly  Yamabe, 

204-5.  224  (iU.)-30;  changes 

capital  to  Ky6t5  (792),  225; 

posthumous  names  first  used, 

21 ;  sen<ls  Saicho  to  study 

CHinese  Buddhism, 

d  by  Google 
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JCxvampaku^  regent  for  grown 
£inperor,  mayor  of  palace, 
office  established  (882),  239; 
decline  of  power  under  Go- 
Sanjo,  271;  foreshadowed  by 
Kurando-doknro,  232 ;  chosen 
alternately  from  Kujd  and 
Konoe,  330, 3n7-«;  office  abol- 
ished after  Kcmmu  restorn- 1 
tion,  387;  unimportant  after 
Tokiigawa  period, 

Kuxtmpei  era, 889-97,  Counsels 
of,  Uda's  letter  to  DaiKO,  IM 

K.\oaT\ri,  year  period,  1621-43; 
Kivanei  Sfwke  Keuu-den, 
Kenciilogical  record,  579; 

iCwaneirji,  temple, 

Kwangaku-in,  uji  academy, 
foundcti  (,821),  2L)6i  2:^3 

IiCwangtung  peninsula,  in 
battle   of   Kinchou,  715 

Ivwang-wu,  Chinese  emperor, 
J£^}anese  envoy  to,  M 

KxoanjU  perio<l,  1087-94,  2flZ 

KwanJii,  period,  1229-32,  crop 
failure  and  famine, 

Kwankd  see  Sugawara  Michi« 
zaue 

Kwanno  Chokuyo  establishes 
school  in  Yedo,  iilA 

Kwaimon,  Mercy,  Buddhist 
goddess,  192;  Shirakawa's 
temple,  272;  temple  at  Kama- 
kura,  32^ 

Kwanryd,  governor  general, 
387;  list  of  Kamakura  k., 
413;  title  passes  from  A^u- 
kaga  to  Uesugi  family,  414; 
also  given  (1367)  to  shitsuji 
in  shogun's  court,  and  held  by 
Sliiba,  Hosokawa  and  Hata- 
keyama  families,  414,  436 ; 
compared  with  shikken  and 
betW,  43Q 

Ktoanaei,  yeai^period,  1789- 
1800,  vagabonds  in  Yedo 
during,  ti26 

Kwanto,  or  Bando,  many 
ahell-heaps  in,  46;  army 
raised  in,  againstYemishi, 
223 ;  Taira  and  Minamoto 
fig^t  in,  263;  Minamoto 
supreme  in,  264:  Ashikaya 
supreme,  416;  Eight  Generals 
of,  combine  agjiiuat  UesuRi, 
425:  battle-ground,  425-6; 
war  between  branches  of 
Uesugi  and  IlOjd  and  8atomi, 
431;  in  Battle  Period,  464-S 
Kwazan,  65th  Emperor  (985- 
6L  259=60 

Ktvdbetsu,  families  of  chief- 
tains of  the  conquest,  Im- 

Eerial  class,  7L  92;  pre- 
istoric  administration,  98; 
classification  in  Seishi^okit, 
233;  revolt,  128-9;  rank  of 
Empress,  lii9 

Kyakit,  "official rules,"  supple- 
menting Yoro  laws,  177;  re- 
vised, ITTi  (819).  232 
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Kyogen,  comic  play,  459 
KySgoku,  one  of  four  princely 

hoiwcs,  621 
—  Takatsugu  (1560-1609), 

56& 

Kyoho,  year-period,  1716-35; 
K.-kin,  coins  then  minted, 

Kyong-sang,  Korea,  5L4 
Kyoriku,  verse-writer,  601 
Kyoroku,  year-period,  1528-31, 

462 

Kyoto,  capital  794  a.d.,  224- 
6(ill.).  275;  two  cities  and 
two  markets,  281 ;  capital 
momentarily  moved  to  Fuku- 
hara  (1180),  300;  evacuated 
by  Taira  (1183),  310;  school 
of  art,  365;  culture,  366 ; 
Go-Daigo's  conspiracy,  379; 
in  war  of  dynasties,  398; 
Taktiuji  removes  to,  402 ; 
ravaged,  462;  Nobunaga  re- 
stores order,  479-80;  under 
Hideyashi,  4S1;  Portuguese, 
530;  Xavicr,  531-2;  Jesuits, 
537;  Vilela,  538;  Franciscan 
church,  542;  patent  to  mis- 
sionaries, 546 ;  shdgun's  dep- 
uty in,  561;  Icyasu,  562; 
lemitsu's  demonstration 
against,  581-2;  Court  ex- 
cludc<l  from  power,  688; 
vendetta  illegal  m,  607:  great 
fire  (1788),  624;  rebuilding, 
629-30;  government,  032^  636 
-7 ;  loyalist  intrigues  in,  669- 
2Ql  extremists  driven  from. 
675;  foreign  ministers  invitea 
to,  Glii 

Kyaka,  priest,  449 

Kynshu,  early  myth,  18-19; 
expeililion  against  Yamato, 
21.  77;  situation.  28;  King- 
dom called  Wo  Dy~Chinese, 
60;  government  station,  83; 
Keikd's  expedition  against 
Kumaso,  85j  granary,  121, 
124;  trade,  281;  Mongol  in- 
vasion, 359-60:  revolt  of 
1349,  405;  taken  from  Ashi- 
kaga,  411 ;  disorder,  414,  421- 
2,  430;  piracy,  413;  great 
families,  470;  Hideyoshi's 
invfision,  500-2;  early  Euro- 
pean intercourse,  530;  Chris- 
tians,       539,  541 

Lacquer,  trees,  planting  of, 
required  for  tenure  of  up- 
lands, 1S2;  development  of 
art  in  Nara  epoch,  208-9;  in 
Heian,  279;  ware  exported, 
415;  manufacture  in  time  of 
Yoshimasa,  451]  (ill ),  184.643 

Ladies-in-waiting,  unetne,  at 
early  court,  73j  dancers,  115; 
Yoshimune's  reforms,  611-12 

Land  and  land-holding,  pre- 
historic, 95-6;  royal  fees,  120; 
taxation,  124;  Daika  reform, 
162;  all  land  Crown  property, 
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164;  6-year  lease,  165;  sus- 
tenance grants  lead  to  feudal- 
ism, 172;  Daihd  laws,  178. 
182-4;  reclaimed  uplands, 
201 ;  centralized  holdings,  8th 
ccntun»',  202;  grants  for  rec- 
lamation, 207;  maximum 
holdings,  207-8;  abuses  in 
system,  246 ;  Large  estates, 
251-2;  Go-San  jo's  reforms, 
270;  territorial  name,  287; 
constables  ond  stewanLs, 
328;  Shdkyu  tumult,  341; 
new  distribution,  346;  Joei 
laws,  350;  Go-Daigo's 
grants,  387;  estates  under 
Ashikaga,  409,  426,  435; 
military  holdings,  437;  tax, 
438;  (5rown  lands  pass  to 
military  houses,  461;  Hide- 
yoshi's  laws,  526-7;  taxes, 
638,639 

Landscape-gardening,  in  the 
Heian  epoch,  278;  in  Kama- 
kura period,  365;  patronized 
by  Yoshimasa,  424,  in  Mu- 
romachi  epoch,  456-7;  at 
Momoyama,  521 

Land  steward,  jito,  and  chief 
steward,  so-jitd,  Sn  Yori- 
komo's  reform  of  land,  328; 
shimpo-jito,  land  holders  ana 
stewards  after  the  Shokyd 
war,  346 

Language,  56-7;  in  Heian 
epoch,  249;  difficulties  for 
preaching,  532-3 

lanterns,  8  (ill.),.fiZfl  (ill  ) 

La  I¥rouHe,  Strait  of,  claimed 
as  Russian  boundary,  697 

I^w,  in  time  of  Ojin,  100- 
1;  criminal,  protohistoric 
period,  125;  of  Daiho,  176-84. 
232;  codeof  1232,  a.d.,  349- 
50;  Kemmu  code,  403;  Hide- 

Cilii's  legislation,  525-7; 
ws  of  Military  Hoases, 
574-6,  584:  Laws  for  Court 
Nobles,  573j  576-7;  of 
lemitsu  and  letsuna,  584-5; 
real  code,  ()13.  (MX;  in  Toku- 
gawa  perind,  Ct.V.)  1 1 ;  codified 
after  Restoration,  691;  De- 
partment, in  Meiji  admin- 
istration,  681 

Leech,  first  offspring  of  Iza- 
nfigi  and  Izanami,  0^  26 

Left  Minister  of,  Sa-daijin, 
office  created  by  Daika,  liiQ 

Legs,  length,  as  racial  mark, 
5ii^ 

L6se  MajesU  under  Daiho 
code,  118 

Liao  River,  Russians  forced 
into  valley  of,  ZIS 

Liaotung  peninsula,  Chinese 
forces  in,  (1592),  defeated  by 
Japanese,  516-17:  fighting  in 
1894  in,  ZUl ;  Russian  lease  of, 
705 

Liaoyang,  battle  of,  119 


Lib 

Liberal  party,  Jiyil-45,  or- 
ganized (1878)  by  Itagaki, 
690;  unites  with  ProgressistH 
ana  forms  Const  itutionist 
party, 

Library  of  Kana2awaA)unko, 
449;  of  Shdhei-kd,  578]  of 
Momijiyauia  Bunko,  579;  and 
Shinlo,  (>i4-5 

Liefde,  Dutch  ship,  54r),  fia2 

Li  Hung-chang  (1823-1901), 
Chinese  plenipotentiary  for 
peace  of  1895,  Z112 

Li  Lungmin,  artist,  i^Q 

Linievitch,  Nikolai  Petro- 
vitch  (b.l834),  Russian  gen- 
eral, succeeds  Kuropatkiii 
in  command,  defeated  at 
Mukden,  m 

Literature,  in  Nara  epo(!h, 
214;  in  Heian  epoch,  248- 
251;  in  Tcnryaku  era,  261 ; 
in  Kamakura  eiwcli.  366-7 ; 
in  Muronmchi  period,  447-9; 
untler  lliileyoehi,  528;  place 
of,  in  Military  llouscs  Laws, 
574;  in  Court  Laws,  3Z2;  le- 
yasu's  attitude,  578:  Tsuna- 
yoshi  encourage  Japanese 
and  Cliincse,  600;  favoured 
by  Yoshimune,  613-14;  Jap- 
enese,  restoration  of,  645; 
foreign,  659;  Chinese,  104, 
214,  234,  578-9.  645-6 

Liu-Jen-kuci,  Chinese  general, 
defeats  Japanese  in  Korea 
(662  A.D.),  IfiZ 

Lloyd,  Rev.  A.,  on  Buddhism, 
— Tendiii,  228.—  Hosso,  368; 
and  Shiiild,  368  f  Ji. 

Longevity,  herb  of,  lllfi 

Longford's  Korea  cite<l.  3d 

Loochoo  see  Ryukyu  Islands 

Lotteries,  277 

Lotus  festival,  21A 

Loyalty,  in  early  times,  100- 
L  109^  112;  in  Ileian  epoch, 
285;  m  Tokugawa  period, 
&12=a 

Lute,  of  Susanoo,  14;  the 
koto,  75i  made  from  the  ship 
Karann,  1(X);  bitoa,  4-st ringed 
Chinese  lute,  458 

Mabuchi  sec  Kamo  Mabuchi 

Macao,  trade  with,  529; 
Jesuits  there,  530;  annual 
vessel  from,  536,546;  em- 
bassy of  1()40  from,  656 

Machado,  Joao  Baptista  de 
(1581-1617),  Jesuit,  execut- 
ed, 551 

Macki-ya,  shop,  2&1 
Madre  de  Dios,  Pessoa's  ship, 
653 

Maoda  Oen-i  or  Munehisa 
(1539-1602),  guardiiin  of  Oda 
Nobutada's  son  Samboshi, 
491 :  in  charge  of  Kyoto 
Buddha,  506 

—  T(>shiiye  (1538-99),  fails 
to  help  Shibata  Katsuiye, 
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495-6;  commands  armies  in 
Konuuci  war,  497,  anil  against 
Hojfi,  503;  one  of  fi  senior 
ministers,  62^  (ill.),  526; 
attempt  to  make  break  be- 
twecn  leyasu  and,  557; 
death,  358 

—  Tosliinaga  (1562-1614), 
son  of  Toehiiye,  favours  leya- 
su, 559,  500;  simulates  mad- 
ness, 595 

Magic  and  incantations,  of 
Buddhist  abbot  Raigo,  274; 

feneral  beUef  in,  2iii 
aliayana,    Great  Vehicle, 
esoteric  Buddhism,  132.  3iii} 
Mahitotsu,  metal  worker,  29 
Makaroff,  Stephan  Osipovitch 
(184S-1904),    Russian  ad- 
miral drowned  with  Petro- 
pavlovsk,  7AA. 
Makctsu,  Chinese  or  Korean 
spinning  woman,  immigrant 
to  Japan,  102 

Maki,  wife  of  HSjo  Tokimasa, 
favours  her  son-in-law,  Mina- 
moto  Tomomasa,  33Z 
Makibi  see  Kibi  no  Mabi 
Makura  Soshi,  book  by  Sei 
Shonagon,  249 

MalletA  and  "mallet-headed" 
swords,  42^  51 

Mamiya  Rinz6  (1781-1845) 
discovers  (1826)  that  Sagha- 
lien  is  not  tiart  of  continent, 
697 

Mamta,  Prince,  in  cliarge  of 
Record  of  Uji,  23a 

Manabe  Norifusa,  minister 
under  lenobu,  t>08,  and  le- 
tsugu,  610;  removed  from 
Treasury  by  Yosliimune,  till 

Manchu-Korean  subdivision 
of  Asiatic  yellow  race,  Si 

IVIanchuria,  in  colonization 
from  northern  China,  6(1; 
part  ceded  to  Japan  by 
treaty  of  1895,  but  not  oc- 
cupied after  Russian,  German 
and  French  note,  702;  Rus- 
sian designs  ui)on,  704-6; 
R\issia's  failure  to  evacuate, 
and  negotaitions  over  "open 
door,"  707;  Russo-Japanese 
war,  710-24;  evacuation  of, 
provided  for  by  treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  725^;  Japanese 
position  in,  /27-8 

Man-dokoTO,  administration 
bureau,  one  of  three  sections 
of  Bakufu,  fonnerly  called 
kuftion-jo,  327;  in  admin- 
istration of  Kyoto  after  Shdk- 
yii  war,  345;  in  Muromachi 
administration,  436 

Maneko,  atae  of  Iki,  suicide, 

mi 

Man-en,  year-period,  1860, 
coinage  of,  639 

Manhaltan,  American  ship, 
enters  Uraga,  665 
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Mannen  tsilhd,  coin,  201 
Maimers   aiui    cu^jtomi,  rp> 
mote,   61-75;    in    time  of 
YOryaku,  115;  in  Murooudu 
period, 

Manors,  large  estates,  shoo, 
201-2,  251-2;  attempts  to 
regulate,  270;  koderty  ui 
free,  granted  to  Taira  after 
Heiji  tumult,  29t) ;  Yoritomo^ 
memorial  on,  320 ;  abuses  d 
remedied  by  appointmoit  a 
constables  and  land  stewairk 
329;  distribution  after  rw- 
toration  of  Kemmtiy  2^ 
gifts  of  Takauji, 

Manumission  of  slaves,  114 

Manyoshu,  "Myriad  Leaves.' 
first  Japanese  anthology. 
214;  compared  with  A'oiiv 
ska,  249;  on  character  «' 
soldier,  285;  comments  oa. 
by  Keichu,  6QQ 

Map,  official,  b^un  under 
Hideyoshi,  522 

Market  CommisisoQers,  after 
Daika,  164 

Markets,  ichi,  in  early  Japu, 
71;  in  Nara  epoch,  209 

Marquis,  (uomt,  title  e8tab> 
lished  by  Temmu,  171 

Marriage  in  early  Japan,  72- 
73;  and  the  festival  of  uto- 
kai,  127;  none  recognized 
among  slaves  by  Daika,  ifili 
in  Nara  and  earUer  epocfaa, 
212;  in  laws  of  Mibtanr 
I louses,  575,  584;  betwe«o 
miUtary  and  court  famiho, 
620;  child  marriage,  564 

Marubashi  Chuya,  leader  is 
revolt  of  1651,  584 

Masa,  daughter  of  Hoj6  Toki- 
masa, mistress  of  Minamoto 
Yoritomo,  303,  32:3;  mother 
of  Yoriiyo  and  the  ixjww. 
with  Tokimasa,  in  ms  ad- 
ministration, 335-6;  saves 
Sanetomo,  338 ;  plea  to  gen- 
erals of  Bakuju,  343;  death 
(1225),  34a 

Masakado  see  Taira  Mas»> 
kado 

Masanobu  (1453-90),  painter. 
450 

Masanori  see  Kusunoki  Masa- 
nori 

Masashige  see  Kusunoki  M»> 

sasliige 

Masatomo  see  Ashikaga  Maa»> 

torao 

Masatoshi  see  Uotta  MasA- 
toshi 

Masayasu  see  Inaba  Maa»- 

yasu 

Masks  for  dances,  sculptured. 

280;  nd  miisks,  28,  5li  (ill) 
Masses,  Bud«ihi.st,  2ii2 
Masuda    Nagamori  (1545- 
1615),  one  of  a  adrnini.strs- 
tors,  plots  with  Ishidu  agauMt 

L .  _  . .  y  GoogU 
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leyasu,  557:  enters  mon- 
astery after  Sekigahara,  50 1 

Masukagami,  hiatury  of  1184- 
1333,  on  literature,  3C6 

Mats,  talami,  floor-coverings, 
279.  373  ;  taUu-gomOj  126 

Matsubani,  Pine  Plam,  5Q7 

Matsudaira,  origin  of  family, 
65(5;  of  Aizu,  etc,  Qiiii 

—  Hideyasu  (1574-1607), 
8on  of  leyasu,  557,  54U) 

—  Masatsuna  (1567-1648), 
Tokugawa  agent  in  Kyoto, 
dial 

—  Mitsunaga  (1615-1717), 

punished  by  shdgun,  597 

—  Motoyasu  see  Tokugawa 
leyasu, 

—  Nobutsuna  (1596-1662), 
minister  of  lemitsu,  581,  594, 
and  of  letsuna,  584 

—  Norimura,  minister  of 
Yoahimune,  drafts  code  (1742) 
613, 641 ;  Bucceaaion  to  Yoahi- 
mune, 1118 

—  Sadanobu  (1758-1829),  re- 
vises code,  613;  minister 
imder  lenari,  624;  sumptuary 
laws,  624-6;  educational  re- 
forms, 627;  retires,  628-9 ; 
matter  of  rebuilding  palace, 

629-  30;  rank  of  Tsunchito 
and  Tlitotsubashi  Uarunan, 

630-  Ij  revises  rules  of  pro- 
cetiure,  641  (ill.) 

—  Tadanao,  punished  by  To- 
kugawa in  1623,  593-1 

—  Tadateru  (1593-1683), 
daimyd  of  Echigu,  557,  591; 
removed,  59<i 

—  Yoshinaga,  baron  of  Echi- 
2en,  advocates  foreign  trade, 
667;  importance  in  new 
Japan,  677 

Matsukura  Sliigemasa  (1574- 
1630),  persecutes  Christians, 
urges  conquest  of  Philippines, 

S5a 

Matsumae,  ruling  Northern 
islands,  clash  with  Russians, 
658,  697 

Matsunaga  Hisahide  (1510- 
77),  kills  Noriiiaga  and  the 
skdgun  Yoshiteru,  434,  435; 
ally  of  Shingen,  483 

Matsuo  BaahS  (1644-94), 
verse  writer,  601 

Matsushita  Yukitsuna,  sol- 
dier under  whom  Uideyoshi 
served,  476 

Matsuura,  in  Hizen,  Toi  attack 
unsuccessfully,  263;  branch 
of  Miuamoto,  205;  support 
Southern  Court,  400;  atti- 
tude towarrl  XaviefTSIl 
Mayor  of  the  palace,  kivam- 
jxdcu,  230. 
Ma  Yuan,  painter,  365 
Mayuwa  kills  Anko,  111,  118 
Measures,  early,  155;  stand- 
ard  {senshi-'mashu)  of  Cio- 
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SanjO,  270j  in  Hideyoshi's 

laws,  526-7 

Medicine,  126-7 

Medicine-hunting,  early  court 
amusement,  156-7 

Mdji,  "Enlightened  Govern 
ment,"    year-period  1868- 
1912,  5,  678,  679-731;  post- 
humous name  of  Mutsuhito 

Meitoku,  year-periotl,  139(>-3, 
and  the  rising  of  1391,  411 

Men,  ideographic  Japanese 
used  by,  3 

Menju  Shoeuke,  im])ereonates 
Shibata  Katsuiye  and  saves 
him,  4<^ 

Mercy,  goddess,  Kwannon, 
102 

Merit  lands,  Koden,  granted 
for  jiubUc  services,  183 

Mexico,  Spanish  ships  from, 
547,  55Q 

Miclielbome,  Sir  Edward,  on 
Japanese  sailors  (1604  or  '5). 

657-8 

Michi  no  Omi,  ancestor  of 
Otomo,  12a 

Michinaga  «ee  Fujiwara  Mi- 

cluiuiga 

Michiyasu,  Prince,  235;  Em- 
peror Montoku  iq.v.) 

Michizane  tee  Sugawara  Mi- 
chizane 

Mikado,  origin  of  title,  63; 
name  appropriated  for  resi- 
dence of  Soga  Emishi,  14Z 

of, 


war 


M  ikata-ga-hara, 
(1572-3),  48Z 

Mikawa,  province,  Oda  de- 
feat Imagawa  in,  468:  fight- 
ing in  Komaki  war,  4is 

Mikena,  brother  of  Jimmu,  6Q 

MUitary  Affairs,  in  ancient 
Japan,  66-67;  first  conscrip- 
tion   (689  A.D.).    174;  or- 

Sanization  under  Daiho,  ISO; 
uring  Nara  epoch,  218-19; 


improvement  m  organization 
in  12th  century,  314;  develop- 
ment of  tactic8,""4S8;  foreign 
military  science,  668-9;  con- 
scription laws  and  samurai, 
682;  new  army  justified  by 
Satsuma  rebellion,  680;  mod- 
em army  organization,  695-6 


Military  Art  of  Bushi,  2S6-7 

—  class,  shi,  232;  in  Ivamakura 
period,  3Z2 

—  code,  Gumbd'ryo,  of  Daih5 
laws,  128 

—  dues,  Buke-yaku,  ^6,  438, 
638 

—  etliics,  and  Primer  of  Ya- 
maga  SokO,  6QZ 

Military  houses,  huke,  rise  in 
8th  century,  223;  10th,  256: 
11th,  287;  power  increased 
by  Hdgen  and  Heiji  insur- 
rections, 294;  Minamoto 
ideals,  325 ;  finances,  376; 
crushed  by  Kemmu  restora- 
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tion,  3^  Northern  Court 
follows  system  of,  398:  in 
Ashikaga  times,  405;  Onin 
disorder,  427;  MTironiachi 
period,  435;  land  holdings, 
437;  power  in  Tokugawa 
period,  573;  Laws  of,  574; 
intermarry  with  Court  nobles, 
620;  weakness,  622 

MiUtia,  kondei,  in  8th  cen- 
tury, 218-19 

Milk,  212 

Milky  Way  in  myth,  12,  25 
Millet  as  substitute  Tor  rice, 
202 

Mimaki,  life-time  name  of 
Emi)eror  Sujin,  81 

Mimana  (Imna),  Japanese 
name  for  Kara,  Korea,  81; 
Japanese  influence  there,  ^ 
90;  Tasa  leads  revolt  in,  IT^ 
part  ceded  to  Kudara, 
Keno  in,  123;  pretended  ex- 
pedition against,  139:  Shi- 
ragi  overpowers,  149-50; 
Japan  intervenes  in  war  be- 
tween  Shiragi  and,  151;  Shi- 
ragi  invades  (()22h  152; 
famiUes  from,  in  9th  century 
nobihty,  153 

Mimasaka,  province,  given  to 
Yamana  family  (1441),  421 

Mimashi,  Korean  teacher  of 
music  (612  a.d.),  156 

Mime,  Dengaku,  377 

Mimoro,  Prince,  32 

Mimoro,  Mt.,  in  early  myth, 
15,  37;  Kami  of,  a  serpent. 

MInamotOj  princely  family, 
205;  Fujiwara  take  wives 
from,  190;  generals  of  Im- 
perial guards,  206;  called 
Gen  and  Gen-jir"2D6  f.n.; 
academy,  207,  283 ;  manors 
and  troops,  2o2 ;  win  Taira 
estates,  253;  quarrel  with 
Taira,  25jC  203;  revolt 
against  Fujiwara,  258; 
Uterature,  261;  military 
power  in  provinces,  262, 
especially  Kwantd,  264; 
"claws"  of  Fujiwara,  265; 
provincial  branches,  205;  war 
with  Taira,  284-335;  power 
taken  by  H6j6,  336^  340 
-Hikaru  (845-913),  son  of 
Nimmyo,  accuses  Sugawara 
Michizane,  243;  death,  245 

—  lliromaaa  (918-80),  musi- 
cian, 261 

—  Ichiman  (1200-3),  candi- 
date for  shogun,  killed,  337-8 

—  Kanetsuna,  in  Yorimasa 
conspiracy,  300 

—  Kugy6  see  KugyS 

—  Mitsukune,  erects  monu- 
ment to  Kusunoki  Masashige, 
395 

—  Mitsumasa^    founder  of 
Suruga  Genji,  265       j  Google 


Minam 

Minamoto  Mitsunaka  (912- 
97),revealfl  conspiracy  against 
Fujiwara  (967),  258,  262; 
his  influence,  264-5:  founder 
of  Shinano  Genji,  265,  288; 
the  two  swords,  285 

—  Nakaakira,  killed  with 
Sanetorao  by  Sugj'6,  340 

—  Narinobu,  jxwt ,  21il 

—  Noriyori  (1156-93),  sent 
against  Yoshinaka,  312,  313; 
at  Ichino-tani,  315;  com- 
mands force  1184-5,  316;' 
blocks  Taira  from  withdraw- 
ing into  KyQahQ,  318;  assas- 
sinated, aaa 

—  Sanetorao  (1192-1219),  ri- 
val of  Ichiman  336;  blocks 

•  Hoj6  designs,  332;  attempt  to 
assassinate  him,  338;  death, 
3: 19  K);  patron  of  Fujiwara 
Tameiye,  366 

—  yenju-mani  (1201-14),  re- 
volt, execution,  33S 

—  Shigenari,  pretemlfl  to  be 
Yoshitomo,  2911 

—  Shitago  (911-83),  littira- 
teur,  261 

—  Tadaaki,  in  capture  of  Ro- 
kuhara,  3M 

—  TametoTiio  (1139-70).  great 
warrior  of  lldtjen  tumult, 
289;90;  exiled  to  Izu,  290f.n.; 
ad  vice  not  folIow««<l  252 

—  Tameyoshi,  in  Hogen,  tum- 
ult, 289 

—  Toniomasa,  Maki's  candi- 
date for  ahogvn,  kilknl,  3.37-8 

—  TOru  (822-95),  minister  of 
the  I>eft  under  I'da,  240 

—  Toshikata  (959-1027),  poet, 
one  of  Shi^nagan,  261 

—  Tfnmernoto  (894-961 ) , 
Prince  Uokuson,  founder  of 
Seiwa  Genji.  206,  287-8;  in 
beginning  of  hostilities  with 
Taira,  2^1  fjL 

—  Wataru,  husband  of  Kesa, 

—  Yorichika  (d.  1117),  an- 
cestor of  Suruga  Genji,  265 

—  Yoriiye  (1182-1204),  suc- 
ceeds (1199)  as  lord  high 
constable  and  chief  land- 
steward,  335 ;  as  shdgun 
(1202)  336i  killed  by  Toki- 
masa,  337 

—  Yorim.isa  (1106-80),  sides 
with  Taira,  killwl,  2<)K-3(K) 

—  Yorimitsu  (944-1021).  sol- 
dier, 288;  aids  Miohinaga, 
262, 26?Tat  Court,  265 

—  Yofmobu  (96H-1048),  262. 
288:  governor  of  Kai,  drives 
Imrk  Taira  Tadat«mne,  264; 
helps  Michinaga,  2(>5 

—  \oritomo  (1147-99),  son 
of  Yoshitomo,  86^  escapes 
after  Ifeiji  war,  293=4;  war  of 
1180,  301-2;  army  crushed, 
304;  gains,        (ill.);  qu&r- 
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rela  with  Yoshinaka,  30S; 
called  to  KyOto,  311;  sent 
against  Yoshinaka,  312;  re- 
lations with  Yoshitsunc,  316, 
320-1 ;  Bahufu  indcijcndent 
of  Court,  324-30;  memorial 
on  manor8,~326;  becomes  nei- 
i  taishdgun,  331;  death  and 
character,  332-4;  patron  of 
8aigy6  Hdshi,  367 ;  sA'stem 
imitated  by  Takauji,  402-3 

—  Yoriyoshi  (995-1048),  264. 
288;  in  Nine  Years'  Commo- 
tion, 266 

—  Yoshichika  (d.  1117)  re- 
belUon  put  down  by  Tairu 
Masamori,  2^ 

—  Yoshihira,  son  of  Yoslii- 
tomo,  ML  f  n. 

—  Yoshiiye  (1041-1108),  288: 
great  archer,  264*  called 
Ilachiman  Taro,  in  Nine 
Year's  Commot  ion  and  Tliree 
Year's  war,  266-7;  helps  put 
down  di.sordcr  of  fenryaku-ji 
monks,  274 

—  Yoshikata,  308 

—  Yoshiniitsu  (1056-1127), 
founder  of  Tada  Genji,  265; 
in  Three  Years'  War,  267^ 

—  (Kiso)  Yoshinaka  (1154- 
84),  revolts  in  Shinano-Ko- 
tsuke,  307-8;  quarrels  with 
Yoritomo,  308-9;  defeats 
Taira  at  Tonami-yama,  3(>9 ; 
Go-81urakawa  joins,  310;  tries 
to  get  crown  for  Ilokurika, 
310-11;  death,  311-13 

—  Yoshitaka  married  Yori- 
tomo's  daughter,  309;  death, 
313 

—  Yoshitomo,  supports  Go- 
Hhirakawa  in  Hogen  tumult, 
289;  joins  in  plot  of  lleiji, 
292;  a<lvice  overruled  by 
Nobuyori,  kille<l,  293j  his 
sons,  293-4 ;  loses  great  land 
holdings,  252 

—  Yoshitsuna  (d.ll34),  broth- 
er of  Yoshiiye,  274 

—  Yoshitsune  (1159-89),  son 
of  Yoshitomo,  escapes  after 
Ileiji  tumult ,  294 :  joins  Yori- 
tomo, 306-7;  si-nt  against 
Yoshinaka.  312.  31'^;  at  Ichi- 
no-tani, 315;  wins  battle  of 
Yashima,  317-18;  relations 
to  Yoritomo.  316,  .320-4: 
attempted  assassinat  ion,  322 ; 
protected  by  Fujiwara  Hide- 
hira,  .323.  suicide,  324 

—  Yukil^e  (d.  1186),  303;  re- 
peatedly defeated,  308 ;  joins 
Yoskinaka,  309;  Yoshinaka 
disapproves  his  choice  to  be 
governor  of  Bizcn,  311 ;  sum- 
mary criticJBm  of  him,  311- 
12;  turns  to  Yoahitsime, 
death,  3^  323 

—  Yukitsuna  betravs  Shishi- 
ga-tani  plot  (1177),  296|  oc- 
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cupies  Settsu  and  Kawadii 
(1183),  309 

Minch6,  called  Ch5  Densu, 
(1352-1431),  painter,  45Q 

Ming,  Chinese  Emperor,  mis- 
sion for  Buddhist  Sutras,  Lil; 
dynasty,  its  fall,  586 

Mining,  leyasu's  eflforta  (1609) 
to  develop,  r>r>1 ,  r>.")2 

Ministers,  system  of  three, 
under  Daika,  160.  163:  mem- 
bers of  Privj'  Council  Board 
under  Daihd,  179;  Hide- 
yoshi's  system,  523 ;  council 
of,  separated  from  sh6gun, 
601,  6.32;  senior  and  junior 
miiusters,  6.32-3 

Mino,  province,  Oda  defeat 
Saito  in,  468,  4M 

Miroku  {Sanskrit  Maitreya). 
stone  image  of,  broupfht  to 
Japan  (584  a  d.),  134.  138 

Mirror,  in  myth  of  Sun-God- 
desSj  12;  one  of  Imjierial  in- 
signia,  18,  33,  63,79;  bronze, 
in  sepuIcnTraTremains,  52 

Mishchenko,  RiLssian  general, 
leads  cavalry  raid  after  fall 
of  Port  Arthur,  221 

Misumi,  adherents  of  Siouth- 
ern  C()urt,  in  Sanin-<lo,  4tM) 

Mita,  Korean  architect,  126 

Mitigations  (roku-gi)  of  j)enftl- 
ty  of  Daihd  code  for  nink. 
position  and  public  service, 
178 

Mito,  Tokugawa  of,  624 
Mitoshi,  a  Kami,  tiQ 
Mitsubishi    C^ompany,  first 

private  dockyard,  0()9 
Mitsuhide  see  /Vkechi  Mitsu- 

hide 

Mitsukuni  see  Tokugawa  Mit- 
sukuni 

Mitsunobu  (Tosa  no  M.), 
painter,  founder  of  Tosa 
school  of  painting,  450 

Miura  branch  of  Taira,  265; 
plot  again.st  H6jo,  351 

—  Mit.suniura  (d.  1247),  sui- 
cide, 351 

—  Yasnmara    (1204-47),  in 
war  with  H6j6,  351 

—  Yoshiaki,  333 

—  Yoshizumi  (1127-1200), 
in  Baknju,  336 

Miwa  SakG,  commander  of 
palace  gnsird.s.  1  '.\r) 

Miyake  Atsuaki,  contributor 
to  Dni  Niion-shi,  MFt 

Miyoshi.  scholars  in  Ashikaga 
administration,  403;  lec- 
turers, 449:  in  civil  war  of 
1520-50;  433,  464j  crwh 
Iloshokawa,  434;  in  \w&,  470: 
attempt  to  take  Kv6to,  481 

—  Kiyotsura  (847-918),  2^ 
243;  memorial  (914),  2V>\ 
on  writing,  103-4;  Chine« 
scholar.  212 

—  Masanaga,  inheritaacf,  131 
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Miyoshi  Motonaga,  434,  liM 

—  Nagateru(d.  1520), guardian 
of  Uusokawa  Suinimoto  aud 
Takakuni,  432;  death,  433 

—  Norinaga,  called  ChOkei 
(1523-64),  in  civil  war,  434 

—  Yasunobu  (1140-1221),  son 
of  Yoritomo's  nurae,  303;  an- 
cestor of  Ota  and  Machino 
uji,  328  and  f.n.;  in  Bakufu 
council,  336;  advice  at  be- 
ginning of  Shokyii  struggle, 
343  ;  death,  34a 

—  Yasutsura,  with  Hojo 
Yasutoki  plans  Jdei  code,  3411 

—  Yoahitsugu  (d.l573),  revolts 
in  Settmi,  4S4 

Mizugaki,  Sujin's  court  at,  Id 
Mizuha,  life  time  name  of  Em- 
peror llansh5,  IDD 
Mi2uno,  governor  of  Nagasaki, 
persecutes  Christians,  5^ 

—  Echizen  no  Kamif  prime 
minister  of  leyashi,  sump- 
tuary laws  and  efforts  at  re- 
form (1826),  661,  m-  Cfi2 

Mochifusa  see  Uesut^  Mochi- 
fusa 

Mocliihito,  Prince,  (1150-80), 
Yorimasa  conspiracy,  2illl 
Mogami  of  Yamagata,  411 

—  Yoshiakira  (1540-1614). 
one  of  leyasu's  generals,  5iH) 

Moho,  variant  name  of  Su- 
shen  or  Toi,  262 

Momijiyama  liunkd,  Toku- 
gawa  library  at  Yedo,  579 

Momnni,  42nd  Emperor  (697- 
707),  Prince  Ivaru,  accession, 
175-6;  succession  and  plan 
to  move  capital,  1S5 

Moinokawa  sec  Fujiwara  Mo- 
mokawa 

Momonoi  family  favoursTada- 
yoshi,  4(H) 

Momo-yama,  "Peach  Hill,"  in 
Fushimi,  Hideyoshi's  palace, 
527;  last  e|K)ch  of  Ashikaga 
shogunate,  521 ;  palace  dc- 
Btroyetl  (1596).  52Sj  leyasu's 
cajstlte  taken  (1600),  559-60 

Moiuozono,  116th  Emperor 
(1735-62),  621 

Mon,  coin,  187,  438  tn. 

Mongaku,  pnest,  orij^nally 
Endo  Morito,  aids  Yorltomo, 
303-4.  334 

Mongol,  subdivision  of  yellow 
race,  58;  fold  of  eye,  59;  inva- 
sion, 35S-64 

Moiiju-<lokoro,  Bakufu  depart- 
ment of  justice,  32S;  in  ad- 
ministration of  Kyoto  after 
ShdkyH  war,  345;  power  nasscs 
to  Hyojoshxl,  347 ;  in  Muro- 
machi  administration,  436 

Monkey,  worship  of,  128; 
female  divinitv,  12,  213 

Mononobc,  palace  guard,  67, 
284;  uji  of  Kwami  class,  im- 
portant especially  in  YOrya- 


ku's  reign,  12&-30;  oppose 
Buddhism,  133-4.  28ii 

—  Moriya,  o-muraji,  killed  by 
Soga,  130,  138;  their  rivalr)', 
134;  opposes  Buddhism,  134, 
285;  supports  Anahobe,  135. 
136;  final  contest  with  Soga, 
136-7;  property,  138 

—  Okoshi,  ^muraji,  130:  op- 
poses Buddhism,  133 

Montoku,  Emi>eror  (851-58), 
23()-7,  chronicle  of  reign,  5 

M ouloku  JUsuroku,  National 
History,  251 

Mouto-shQ,  Shin  sect,  3IQ  Lxl 

Moon,  Kami  of,  11 

Moonlight  festivals,  277 

Mori  Arinori,  Viscount  (1847- 
89),  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, assassinated,  691 

Mori  family,  rapid  rise  in 
power,  469-70;  Ashikaga 
Voshiaki  turns  to,  482 

—  Uidemoto  (1579-1650),  in 
Ishida's  anny,  56Q 

—  Motonari  (1497-1571),  wins 
power  of  Ouchi,  469  (ill.) 

—  Motonori  (1839-96),  of 
Choshu,  leader  of  extrem- 
ists, expelletl  from  Kyoto,  615 

—  Nagayoshi  (1558-84),  gen- 
eral of  Hideyoshi,  498 

—  Rammaru,  lieutenant  of 
Nobunaga,  474 

—  Terumoto  (1553-1625)  loses 
central  Japan  to  Hideyoshi, 
489;  Akechi  Mitsuhide  joins, 
490;  peace  with  Hideyoshi, 
491 ;  senior  minister,  523 ; 
signs  Hideyoshi's  laws,  526 ; 
favours  Ishida,  559.  leads 
his  army,  560;  loses  estates, 
561 

Morihito,  Emperor  Nij5  (q  v.) 
Morikuni,  Prince  (1301-33), 

shOgnn,  1308-33,  354 
Morimasa  see  Sakuma  Mori- 

musa 

Morinaga,  Prince,  (1308-35), 
called  OtS  no  ^Iiya,  son  of 
Go-Daigo,  379.  and  his  de- 
fender, 381, 384;  commander- 
in-(!hief,  387Taeath  -XHO-Uf) 
Moriya  ace  Mononobc  Moriya 
Morosada,  Prince,  see  Kwazan 
Moroya,  chief  of  Otomo,  6- 
muraji,  129 

Morrison,  American  ship  in 

Yetlo,  1837,  663 
Mother-of-pearl  and  lacquer, 

208  229 

"Wther's  Land,"  Shiragi, 
Korea,  00 

Motien  Mountains,  Russian 
campaign  planned  in,  7 IX 

Motonobu  (1476-1559),  paint- 
er, Kan5  school,  45Q 

Motoori  Norinaga  (1730- 
1801),  Shintd  revival,  645] 
646  (ill  );  quoted,  648-9;  on 
Shinld  dualism,  65 


Mourning  coloiu*,  white,  212, 
earlier,  black,  213;  customs, 
139;  periods  of,  varying  with 
rank,  213 

Moxa,  medicinal  herb,  touch 

of,  defilement,  2Z6 
Mu  Hsi,  painter,  365 
Mukden,     Russian  railway 

through,    705;    battle  of 

(1905),  721-3 
Muko,  Fukuhara  harbour,  300 
Mukuhara,  Buddhist  temple 

at,  L33 

Mulberry,  early  culture,  67; 
useil  with  hemp  to  make 
cloth,  67;  order  for  cultiva- 
tion (472  A.D.),  113i  plant- 
ing of,  condition  of  tenure  of 
upland,  182 

Multa,    King    of  Kudara, 
stories  of  his  cruelty  told  of 
Emperor  Muretsu,  12Q 
Munemara,  chief  of  trade,  155 
Munelada  ace  Tokugawa  Mu- 
netada 

Munetaka,  Prince  (1242-74), 
shogun  in  1252-66,  354,  356 
Munetake  see  Tokugawa  Mu- 

netake 

Munro,  N.  G.,  on  Japanese 
archaeology,  46,  47,  49,  64; 
imibe,  71-2;  rice-cEewers,  74 
f.n.;  coins.  182  Ln. 

Muraii,  "chief,"  title,  73;  ap- 
plieti  to  pre-conquest7^/»i'»- 
oetsu)  rulers,  77i  92,  OS}  o- 
muraji,  head  of  d-uji,  95;  in- 
ferior title  in  Tcmmu's  peer- 
age, 171-2 

Murakami,  62nd  Emperor 

(047-67),  257-8 
Murakami  Genji,  branch  of 

Minamoto,  206 

—  Yoshihiro,  of  lyo  province, 
pirate  chief,  445 

—  Yoshikiyo  (1501-73),  driv- 
en from  Kuzuo  by  Takeda 
Shingen,  462 

—  Yoshiteru  impersonates 
Morinaga,  381 

Murasaki  Sliikibu  (d.  992), 
writer  of  Genji  Monogalari, 
240Ln^m  (ill  ).  261 

MuraviefT,  Nikolai  Nikolaie- 
vich  (d.  1881),  Russian  com- 
mander in  Far  East,  claims 
(1858)  Saghalien,  6112 

Nlurdoch,  J.,  quoted  on  Tada- 
tsunc's  ravages  of  Kw  anta.264 
f.n.;  on  Heian  epoch,  275-6 ; 
weakening  of  Fujiwara  power, 
2QA  f.n.;  Bushi  of  Kwant5, 
'j  14 ;  Jdei  code,  349-.S0;  down- 
fall  of  Bakufu,  35.5;  feudalism 
in  war  of  dynasties,  401 ;  lit- 
erati in  Ashikaga  administra- 
tion, 403;  Kamakura  rule  in 
Kai,  Izu  and  Mutsu,  409;  re- 
volt of  1443,  412 

Muretsu  (Buretsu),  25th  Em- 
peror (499-506),  1  m-^-^t 


Muro 

Muro  Nawokiyo,  or  KyttaO, 
(1658-1734),  Confucianist, 
historian  of  *'47  Rdnins," 
607;  adviser  to  shogtm,  61^ 

Muromaohi,  part  of  Ky6to, 
administrative  headqiiarters 
of  Ashikaga,  402;  Ashikaga 
ahdguns  at,  413,  43.S-6 

Musashi,  immigrants  from  Ko- 
ma  settle  in,  ItiS;  war  of  Taira 
and  Minamoto  in,  254;  HojO 
and  Uesugi  in,  462 

Mushroom  picking,  43S 

Music,  Korean  and  Buddhist, 
156;  and  poetry,  215;  in 
Hoian  society,  278;  jdruri, 
fior>-4> 

Mus5  Kokushi,  "National 
Teacher,"  or  Soseki  (1271- 
1346),  scholar,  448;  head  of 
Tenryuji,  4M 

Muto,  branch  of  Fujiwora  in 
KwantS,  266 

—  Sukeyori,  foimder  of  Sh5ni 
family,  470 

Mutau,  5  provinces,  in  Nara 
epoch,  N.  E.  and  N.  littoral, 
219;  the  Nine  Years'  Com- 
motion (1056-64)  in,  266- 
67j  Three  Years'  War  (1089- 
1091)  in,  2G7_i  (0-shu)  part  of 
0-U,  3S8;  i)caccful  under  Ka- 
makura  rule,  409;  revolt  of 
1413  in,  412;  in  16th  centurj' 
wars,  471;  silk  growing,  617; 
famine  of  1783-6  in,  623 

—  branch  of  Fujiwara,  de- 
scendants of  Fujiwara  Kiyo- 
hira,  268;  give  Yoshitsune 
asylum,  307,  324;  crushed  by 
Yoritomo  (IfW,  324 

Mutsuhito,(p<jsthumous  name, 
Meiji),  122nd  Kmpcror  (1867- 
1912),  677:  seid,  694  (ill.) 

Myochin  Nobuiye,  metal- 
worker and  armourer,  ihl 

MyOchd,  Zen  priest,  454 

Myoe  (or  Kobcn),  bonze,  quo- 
tation from  his  biography  on 
Yasutoki,  344-5 

Myogaku-ji,  temple,  4111 

Myong  see  Song  Wang  Myoug 

My66,  priest,  454 

M^  oshin-ji,  Zen  temple,  W.  of 
Kyoto,  454,  566 

Myosho,  (109th)  Empress 
(1629-43),  Princess  Oki, 
daughter  of  rio-niizu-no-o 
and  Tokugawa  consort,  uiiL! 

Mytholog.v,  8-27,33;  rational- 
istic explanation  07728-33^  by 
Japanese,  2S 

Nabcshima  Naoshige  (1537- 
1619),  invasion  of  Korea,  509 

Nagaliama,  Omi,  headquarters 
of  Uidey(^hi, 

Nagakude,  battle  of,  lilS 

Nugun\asa  see  Asai  Nagamasa 
atul  Asano  Nagamasa 

Nagamori  see  ^Iasuda  Naga- 
mori 
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Nagao  Kagetora  see  Ueaugi 
Kenshin 

Nagaoka,  Yamashiro,  capital, 

—  uji,  of  princely  descent,  205 
Nagasaki,  port,  529;  church, 

trade,  growth,  5.35;  Jesuit 
church  seized  by  Francisans, 
542;  missionaries  receive  pat- 
ent 546^  Martyrs'  Mount,  548; 
execution  of  De  1!  Assump- 
tion and  Machado.  651 ; 
"Great  Martvnlom,^'  552, 
553;  trade,  609;  Pessoa  at, 
653 :  Dutch  and  English  con- 
fined to,  654;  Dutch  factory, 
656;  Russians  come  to, 
11804),  658i  Glynn  and  the 
Preble,  663;  Americans  al- 
lowed to  trade,  66('» ;  military 
college  at,  fifiS 

—  Enki,  guardian  of  Hdjo 
Takatoki,  311 

—  Takashige.  suicide,  ^^Sfi 

—  Takaeuke  (d.  1333).  minister 
of  Takatoki,  377;  dethrones 
CJo-Daigo,  3ia 

Nagashino,  castle,  487 
Nag:i8une,  governor  of  Yama- 
to,  23-4.  76 

Nagato,     fortifications  at, 

(1280),  361-2 
Nagatoshi,   name   given  to 

Nawa  Nagataka,  282 
Nagauji  see  Hojo  rw^un 
Nagaya  (6S4-729),  minister  of 

the  Left,  189,  209 
Nagoya,  in  Hizen,  base  of 

operations    against  Korea, 

512;  castle  of,  562,  521  (ill.) 
Nai-niul,    king    of  Sliiragi 

(361).  first  sends  tribute  to 

Yamato,  89 

Naka,  Prince,  son  of  K6gj'- 
oku,  148;  passed  over,  in 
succession,  159,  166:  inter- 
regnum, 168;  Great  Kcform, 
160;  expedition  to  Korea,  liil ; 
Emperor  Tenchi  (q.v.),  lliS 

Xakachiko,  Oshiwa  s  serA'ant, 
118 

Nakahara  familv,  scholars, 
secretaries  in  6ukufu,  328; 
in  Ashikaga  administration, 
403:  lecturers.  -449 

^^likay  oshi  ( 1 1 42-1207) , 
in  Yoritomo's  Bakufxi,  32S 
f.ii.;  nomin;^ted  liigh  con- 
stable at  Court,  but  not  ap- 
pointed, 330;  in  Bakufu 
council,  336;  ancestor  of 
Otomo  family  of  Kyushu,  42Q 

—  Kancto,  rears  Yashinaka, 
308 ;  his  four  sous,  Yosliinaka's 
guartls,  312-13 

Nakai  Seishi  establishes  school 
in  Osaka,  014 

Nakainaro  ave  Abe  Nakamoro 
and  Fujiwara  Nakamani 

Nakamura  Hiyoshi  ac  Toyo- 
tomi  Hidcyoiihi,  415  Ln- 


Nan 

Nakane  Oenkei,  mathemati- 
cian, translates  Gregoriim 
calendar  into  Japanese,  614 

Nakanomikado,l  14th  Emperor 
(1710-35),  r>20-l 

Nakano,  suburb  of  Yedo, 
dog-kennel  in,  602 

Naha-Nmki,  "Central  Mas- 
ter," 61 

Nakasen-dd,  Central  Mountain 
road,  completed  early  in  8th 
centurj',  2ia  392,  r>r>0 
NakEtshi,  wife  of  Okusaka,  111 
Nakatomi  family,  court 
nriests,  130;  descended  from 
Koyane,  33^  61:  guardians 
of  a  insignia,  63^  and  of 
Shinto  ceremonials,  133;  op- 
pose Buddhism,  133—4.  and 
Soea,  148-9 

—  Kamako,  muraji,  opposes 
Buddhism,  133 

—  Kamatari  see  Fiijiwara 
Kamatari 

—  Kane,  muraji,  minister,  in 
consjiiracy  against  Oaraa 
(Temmu),  12Q 

—  Katsumi,  muraji,  kille<l 
(587  A.D.),  148 

Nakatsu,  Prince,  108 

Nakaye  T5ju  (1608-48),  Con- 
fucianist, follower  of  Wang 
Yang-ming^  026,  62S 

Namamugi  mcident,  673.  fi74 

Nambu  family,  411 

—  Saemon  opposes  levasu, 
563 

Names  and  naming,  Japanese 
system,  73j  territorial,  287 

Naniwa,  now  Osaka,  capital 
of  Emperor  Nintoku,  105; 
Buddhist  temple,  (579).  1114: 
immigrants  from  Kudara, 
168;  administration,  Sttl.^u- 
shoku,  mider  Dnihd,  ISO: 
removal  of  capital  to,  by 
Kotoku,  185;  trade  in  Heiaa 
epoch,  2S1 

NankO,  see  Kuaunoki  Masa- 
shige 

Nankwa  (16th  Cent.),  scholar, 
414 

Na-no-Agata  or  Wataztirai- 
no-Kuni,  Japanese  inter- 
course with,  84. 

Nanshan,  commanding  Port 
Arthur,  715-16 

Nanzen-ji,  Zen  temple.  454: 
one  of  the  "Five,"  455 

Nara,  Yamato  province,  re- 
moval of  capital   to  (709 
A.D.),  185-6:  the  Nara  ejwch 
(709-84),  185  223;  the  Nara 
image  of  Buddha,  193;  city 
officials,  revenues  from  pub- 
lic lands  appropriated  for. 
775  A.D.,   202;  Kusu  and 
Fujiwara  Nakanari  attempt 
to  make  it  CJipital  ag&in, 
230;  power  of  armo<l  monks 
controllc<l     by  Yoshinori.[j 


Nari 

420;  rebel  afjainst  Yoshimasa, 
422-  Takauji  tries  to  check, 

Noriaki  see  Tokugawa  Nariaki 
Narimasa  see  Sasa  Nariraasa 
Narinaga,  Prince  (1325-38), 

htmnryd   of  KwantS,  387; 

shogun  at  Kamakura,  39T 
Narita  Kosaburo  assists  Go- 

Daigo,  382 
Nariyuid  ate  Tokugawa  Nari- 

yuki 

Nasu  family,  one  of  iiS  Gen- 
gerais  of  KwantS,"  42a 

*'  National  Histories,  Six," 
covering  years  697-887  a.d., 
l&S;  five  composod  in  Heian 
epoch,  2M 

Nature  Worship,  65-6 

Navarrete,  A  Ion  so  (1617), 
Spanish  Dominican,  executed 
by  Omura,  5M 

Navigation,  72]  iee  Ships 

Navy,  Japanese,  in  Mongol 
invasion,  360;  in  invasion 
of  Korea,  515,  519;  naval 
College,  Gunkan  Kyojujo,  at 
Tsukiji,  669;  modem  organi- 
sation, 696;  in  war  with 
China,  701-2;  in  war  with 
Russia,  710-12,  714-15.  717. 
718.  72;{-4 

Nawa,  adherents  of  Southern 
Court,  in  Sanin-do,  400 

—  Nagatoahi  (d.  1336),  helps 
Go>Daigo  escape,  382;  pro- 
vincial governor,  388 ;  oora- 
mands  agjiinst  the  /Vshikaga, 
392;  death,  3116 

Naziika  Maaaiye,  in  charge  of 
land-siu^ey,  52Z 

Needle,  magic,  as  cure,  196 

Ncgoro,  in  Kii,  firearms  made 
at,  489;  headquarters  of 
priests  of  Kii,  4Ml 

Nei-issan  see  Ichinei 

Nemuro,  Russian  ship  in 
(1792),  658 

Nengd,  era  or  period,  in  chron- 
ology, 5;  diflerent  names  in 
Northern  and  Southern 
courts,  398.  406 

Nenoi  Yukichika,  one  of 
Yoshinaka's  four  guards,  312 
Ne  no  Omi,  messenger  of  Anko, 
111-12 

Neo  support  Southern  Court 

in  Mino,  4DQ 
Neolithic  culture,  4fi 
Ncstorian  Christianity  in 

China,  192  fji. 
Netsuke,  (iU.),  283  _ 
New   Spain,    Mexico,  ships 

from,  547.  55Q 

New  Year's  celebration,  214 
'Ng,  Chinese  writer  on  war 

(3d  Cent,  a.d.),  2b6 
Nichira,  Japanese  at  Kudara 

Court      advises  Bidatsu 

against  Kudara,  150 
Nichirai,  Buddhist  sect  dating 


on 
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from  13th  century,  367;  its 
founder,  311  (iU.),  372;  war 
with  other  monks,  464 

Xigihuyalii,  uncle  of  Jimmu, 
overlord  of  Nagasune,  16 

Nikon  Bummei  Shiryaku, 
early  medicine,  126 

Sihon  Kodaiho  Shakugi, 
Board  of  lieligion, 

Nihon  Koki,  Later  Chronicles 
of  Japan  (792-833),  4,  251 

Nihongi,  Chronicle  of  Japan 
(720),  3;  on  ChQai  and  Jingo, 
88-9;  after  400  a.d.,  IPS 

Nihonmatsu  family,  471 

Nihon  Sfiok-i,  Written  Chroni- 
cles of  Japan  to  601  a.d. 
(720),  revision  of,  3]  continua- 
tions, 4 

Nijo,  family  founded  by  son 
of  Fujiwara  Michiiye,  one 
of  "Five  Regent  Houses," 
358 

Nij6,  78th  Emperor  (1159- 
66),  2aL=5 

—  Ca.si  le,  KySto,  destroyed, 
624;  officials  of,  636 

—  Michihira  (1287-1335),  Go- 
Daigo's  minister,  387,  388 

—  Yoshimotc  (1320-88), 
scholar  and  author,  44Z 

Nikaidd  in  office  of  shilsnji, 
327;  defeated  by  Date,  411 

—  Sadafuaa  opposes  the  re- 
gent (1331),  aia 

Nikki  favour  Takauji,  406 
Nikkd,  Shimotsuke  province, 
shrine  of  Icyasu  and  tombs 
in,  582;  annual  worship  at, 
583.125 

Nikolaicvsk,  strategic  situa- 
tion, 704 

Nimmyo,  Emperor  (834-50), 
235-236;  chronicle  of  his 
reign,  5;  luxury,  245=6 

Nine  Years'  Commotion,  Zen- 
kunen  (1056-64),  2<j6-7 

Ningpo,  trade  with  Japan, 
444;  sacked  by  Japanese,  445 

Ninigi  see  Hikoho  Ninigi 

Ninken,  24th  Emperor  (488- 

98)  ,  Prince  Woke,  118-19 
Ninko,  120th  Emperor  (1817- 

46).  664 

Nintoku,  16th  Emperor  (313- 

99)  .  104-7;  Z  provinces  addetl 
By,  87 ;  consort,  Takcnouclii's 
grandHaughtcr,  91-105;  love 
story,  101 ;  remits  taxes,  124 

Nippon,  "Sunrise  Place,"  145 
f.n. 

Nira-yama,  Hojo  castle,  503 
Nishi    Hongwan-ji,  temple, 
502,  235  (ill.) 

Nishikawa  Mnsayasu,  astrono- 
mer under  Yoshimune,  614 

Nishinoruji,  branch  of  Taira 
family,  ^^5 

Nishina  Morito  (d.  1221). 
liakufu  retainer,  in  Shokyu 
war,  342 
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Nishino  Buntaro,  ii.s.->;i.s,sin 
(1889)  of  \'iscount  Mori,  tiiil 

Nisi-no-eliima,  islet  in  Oki 
group,  382 

Nitta  family,  Yoritomo's  at- 
tempt to  win,  306,  307;  ad- 
herents of  Southern  Court, 
400;  crushed  by  Asliikaga 
Uiimitsu.  416 

—  Voshiaki  (d.  1338),  son  of 
Yoshitioda  and  provincial 
governor,  388;  suicide,  399 

—  Yoshimune  (1332-68),  in 
defeat  of  Takauji,  4iil 

—  Yoshioki  (d.  1358),  4QZ 

—  Yoshisada  (1301-38)  in 
Kyoto  revolt,  380;  declares 
against  HOjo,  384.  takes 
Kamakura,  385;  provincial 
governor,  388;  accuses  Taka- 
uji of  treason,  391 ;  commandis 
army  against  Takauji,  392; 
besieges  Shirahata,  393;  es- 
capes, 395;  faithful  to  Go- 
Daigo,  397,  3^  death,  399 

—  Yoshishige  (d.  1202),  ances- 
tor of  Tokugawa,  556 

Nittabe,  Prince,  residence  of, 
site  of  Sh6dai-ji  temple,  191 

Niuchwang  taken  by  Japanese 
(1894),  Z02 

Niwa  Nagahide  (1535-85), 
soldier  of  Nobunaga,  481, 
492;  councillor,  494 

A'5,  dance  and  drama,  458-9. 
605;  Sadanobu  regulates  coa-i 
tume,  625 ;  masks,  28,  56  (ills.) 

No-anii,  artiiit,  patronized  by 
Yoshimasa,  425 

Nobihty,  primitive,  62]  ad- 
ministrative, 98j  growth  of 
power  at  expense  of  Elmperor, 
105;  Daika  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish from  official  ranks, 
160;  titles  of  hereditary 
aristocracy  annulled  by 
Daika  and  estates  escheat^. 
162;  nobles  state  pensioners, 
164;  new  titles  under  Tem- 
mu,  171-2:  influence  of  hered- 
itary  nobles  against  Daihd 
laws,  178;  court  society  in 
Heian  epoch,  277-8;  in  Meiji 
era,  691 ;  see  Court  Houses, 
Military  Houses 

Nobukatsu  see  Oda  Xobukat- 
su 

Nobunaga  see  Oda  Nobunaga 
Xobuteru  see  Ikeda  Nobuleru 
Nobuyoslii     see  Tokugawa 
Nobuyoshi 

Nogi,  Kiten,  Count  (1849- 
1912),  commanding  3d  Army, 
at  Dalny,  717;  receives  sur- 
render of  Port  Arthur,  721; 
at  Mukden,  122=3 

Nomi-no-8ukune,  suggests 
clay  effigies  instead  of  human 
funeral  sacrifices,  82;  wre^ 
tier,  83;  ancestor  of  Sugawara 
familyr242 
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No-niwa,  moor-garden,  365 
Norimura  see  Akamatsu  Nori- 
mura 

Nori  Sachhi  see  Tori  Shichi 
Norilo,  ancient  rituals,  fi3-4 
Northeastern  Japan,  political 

im{K)rtance  of,  8fi 
North-eaat  gate,  the  Demon's 

gate,  228^  283 

Northern  and  Southern  Dy- 
nasties, 39()-412;  table,  406; 
Northern  in  control,  41S 

Northern  Japan,  more  primi- 
tive culture  of,  4fi 

Novik,  Russian  2d-cla88  cruiser 
at  Port  Arthur,  111 

Nozu,  Michitsura,  Count 
(1840-1908),  commanding 
4th  Army,  717-18;  at  Muk- 
den, 222 

Nuns,  Buddhist,  Imperial 
princesses  become,  fi2Q 

Nurses,  provided  for  the  Court 
by  Mibu,  11 

Oama,  yoimger  brother  of  Na- 
ka  (Emperor  Tenchi),  ad- 
ministrator during  7-year 
interregnum  (()61-fe).  168. 
169;  appointed  Tetichi's 
successor,  declines  in  face  of 
conspiracy,  170;  becomes 
Emperor  Temmu  (7.1'.),  IIU 

ObaKagechika  (d.  1182),  hems 
in  Yoriiomo  and  crushes  his 
army,  3Qi=5 

Oban,  coin,  528 

Obi,  in  Hyuga,  Chinese  trade, 
444 

Occupations,  hereditary 
among  prehistoric  uji  or 
families,  93 

Oda  family,  one  of  '1&  Gen- 
erals of  K  wants,"  425; 
origin  of  family,  423 

—  Hidonobu  (1581-1602), 
grandson  of  Nobunaga,  501 

—  Katsunaga  (1568-82), 
death.  491 

—  Nobuhide  (d.  1549)  aids 
Crown,  462j  473,  429 

—  NobukatBu,  son  of  Nobu- 
naga, in  Ise,  468;  succes- 
sion, 494;  Komaki  war,  497; 
peace  with  Hidoyoshi,  498; 
Hideyoshi's  treatment,  .504; 
signs  oath  of  loyalty,  502 

—  Nobunaga  (1534-82),  466; 
seises  Ise,  468;  career,  llii 
(ill.)-5;  Ilideyoshi  serves  un- 
der, 476;  wins  Okehnzama. 
477;  alliance  with  Icyasu  and 
Shingen,  428=9 ;  CJourt  appeals 
to,  479,  481;  attitude  toward 
Yoshiaki,  482 ;  practically  shd- 
gun,  482,  483;  makes  peace, 
484;  friendly  to  Christians, 
486.  538-9;  aids  leyasu.  487; 
death,  490;  character,  492-3: 
cur  ency  reform,  527-8 

—  Nobutada  (1557-82),  with 
leyasu    destroys    army  of 
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Takeda  Katsuyori,  489; 
death,  491 ;  succession,  494 

—  Nobut"a^  (1558-83),  494, 
496 

—  SambOehi,  called  Hidenobu, 
(1581-1602),  son  of  Nobuta- 
da,  his  successor,  494;  496 

Odate,  governor  of  Harima, 
and  Oke  and  Woke,  118 

Odate  Muneuji,  killed  in  at- 
tack on  Karaakura,  385 

Odawara,  fortress  of  Hojo; 
Odawaro'hyoffi  proverb  of  re- 
luctance, 466;  attacked  by 
Kcnshin,  467;  surrenders 
(1590),  503 

Oeyama  SbutendOji,  bandit, 
262 

Ofhce  and  ofBcial  called  by 
same  name,  96;  and  rank, 
family  qualifications  for,  bo- 
fore  Heiji  commotion,  295 

Official  or  Court  lands,  kwan- 
den,  under  Diah5  laws,  153 

—  rank  and  aristocratic  titles 
distinguished  by  the  Daika, 

m 

—  rules  (kyaku)  supplement- 
ing Yard  laws,  122 

Oga,  eighth  of  the  great  uji,  de- 
cended  from  Okuninushi,  130 

Ogawa,  at  Sekigahara,  561 

Ogigayatsu,  family  name 
taken  by  Uesugi  Tomomune, 
416;  feud  with  Yamanouchi, 
419.  464;  against  Hojo,  466 

Ogimaru  see  Hashiba  Hide^ 
katsu 

Oguchi,  battle  of,  Ilideyoshi 
defeatSs  Shimazu  lehisa,  501 

Ogura,  Mount,  home  of  Fuji- 
wara  Sadaive,  366 

OgyQ  (or  Butsu)  Sorai  (1666- 
1728),  Confucianist,  writes 
on  'lAl  Ronin,"  607,  and  on 
government,  613;  626;  re- 
vises code,  641 

Ohama,  nobleman,  placates 
fishermen,  99 

Ohatsusc,  brother  of  AnkQ, 
111;  apparently  instigates 
murder  of  all  between  liim 
and  crown,  112;  succeeds  as 
YQrj'aku  (q  v.) 

Oiratsume,  incestuous  sister  of 
Karu,  111 

Oishi  Yoshiyo  (1659-1703), 
leader  of  1!42  Rdnin,"  (1703), 
606-7 

Oiwa,  general  in  Korea,  tries 
to  get  throne  of  Kudara,  122 
Ojin,  15th  Emperor  (270-310) 
99-10-1;  21  provinces  added 
in  his  reign,  87;  ship  building, 
126;  palanqmn,  126 
Okabe  Tadazumi  kills  Taira 
_Tadanori  at  Ichi-no-tani,  315 
Okagami,  historical  work,  255 
Oka-yama,  castle  in  Bizen,  559 
Okazaki,  in  Mikawa,  leyasu's 
castle  in,  429 


Okazaki    Masamune  (1254- 
1344),  swordsmith  of  Kam&- 
kura,  451 
Oke,  Prince,  118;  see  KenaS 
Okehazama.  battle  (1560),Tie- 
toryof  Nobunaga,  477-S,  5a& 
Oki,  Princess,  see  \Iydsh6 
Okiinachi,     106th  Emperor 
(1557-86),  46gj  honours  Keo- 
shin,  467 ;  summons  Nobuna- 
ga to  Kyoto,  479;  Hide3ro6hL 
499.   527;   decrees  again?: 
Christianity,  5:^ 
Okisada,  259;  see  San  j5 
Okitsugu  se«Tanuma  Okitsugn 
Okiyo,   Prince,   governor  d 

Musashi,  25^ 
Okoshi  see  Mononobe  Okoshi 
Oku  Hokyo,  CJount,  (b.  1844 
commanding  2d  Army,  wins 
battle  of  Kjnchou,  715.  and 
of  Telissu,  716-17;  718:  al 
Mukden,  22^^ 
Okubo  family,  guards  of  Ha- 
kone  barrier,  5ii2 

—  Tadachika  (1553-1628) 
punished  for  disobedience  to 
Military  law,  591 

—  Toshimitsu  (1832-78)  d 
Sat-Kuma,  in  alliance  with 
Choshu,  676-7;  and  PCorcao 
question,  6S3-4;  assassinated, 
690  (ill.) 

Okuma  Shigenobu,  Count  (b. 
1838),  683i  organizes  Pro- 
gressist party,  690;  attack 
upon,  retirement,  69 1 ;  in- 
vited into  Cabinet,  693 

Okuni-nushi,  Kami,  "Great- 
Name  Possessor,"  69;  an- 
cestor of  Oga-uji,  13Q 

Ok  ura-no-r*u6on€,  Yodo*8 
lady-in-waiting,  566,  567 

Okusaka,  uncle  of  Ankd, 
accused  of  treason.  111; 
Okusakabe  formed  in  his 
honour,  113 

Okuyama  Yasushige  (d.  1651), 
S82 

Omi.  muraji,  befriends  Oke 
and  Woke,  118 

Omi,  "grandee,"  title,  73] 
applied  to  chiefs  of  conouest, 
77,  92.  and  to  subjects  hold- 
mg  court  office,  87j  higher 
than  muraii,  98;  inTerior  title 
in  Temmu^s  peerage,  122 

Omi,  iniinigrunta  from  Kuda- 
ra settle  in,  168;  seat  of 
Court  and  place  of  issue  of 
Omi  statutes.  169. 176;  capital 
moved  to,  185;  Asai  contTol 
469;  Buddhists  help  Asai  in, 
485;  rice  grants.  5SS 

Omitsu,  son  of  Susanoo,  im- 

^ports  cotton  from  Korea, 

Omiwa,  Kami  of,  15 

Omura,  fief  in  Hizen,  534; 
represented  in  embassy  to 
Europe  of  1582,  5.S7 

—  Sumitada    (1532-87)    in-  , 


Omur 

vitofl  Jesuits  to  Omnra  in 
Hizen,  534;  a  Christian, 
IHjreecutea,  £J3 

Cfmura  Sumiyori  (d.  1619), 
persecutes  Christians,  551 

0-muraji,  head  of  &-uji  or  pre- 
eminent grandee,  office 
held  by  Otomo  and  then 
Mononobe,  120-130;  political 
rivalry  with  o-omi,  133,  135; 
op{x>sing  Buddhism,  1:^4; 
property  of,  138,  unimportant 
after  the  Daika,  160:  not  in 
Temmu's  echemeof  titles, 
122 

Onakatsu,  consort  of  Inkyd, 

im  ,  ^ 

Onchiy  or  Yenckiy  uplands, 
distinguished  from  irrigated 
rice  land  in  Daihd  code,  182 

Ondo  no  Seto,  strait  near 
K6be,  aOQ 

Onin,  period,  1467-9,  its  rec- 
ords, 423;  civil  war  of, 
30;  begmning  of  Sengoku  J i- 
dai,  mi 

Onjo-ji,  in  Omi,  temple  of 
Jimon  branch  of  Tendai  sect, 
built  by  Otomo  Buguri, 
IS^  f.n.;  its  armed  men,  273; 
its  abbot  Haigo,  273-4;  part 

?Iayed    by    monastery  in 
orimasa  conspiracy,  300; 
burnt  by  Taira  (1180),JiQl 
Ono  Tof  u,  scribe,  261,  365 
Ono  Azumahito  (d.  712).  lord 
of  eastern  marches,  builds 
castle  of  Taga.  220 

—  Harunaga  (d.  1615),  son  of 
Yodo's  nurse,  adviser  of 
Hideyori,  5()5;  plots  against 
Katagiri  and  Tokugawa,  567; 
advises  surrender  of  Osaka, 
56H 

—  Imoko,  Japanese  envoy  to 
China  6QZ  a.d.),  1M 

—  Yasuraaro  (d.  723),  scribe, 
2^  4]  preface  to  Ko-jiki,  214 

—  Y^hif  uni,  general  of 
ffuards,  crushes  revolt  of 
Fujiwara  Sumitomo,  255 

Onogoro,  mythic  island  in 
story  of  cosmogony,  9 

Ooka  Tadasukc  (1677-1751), 
chiei-justice  in  Yedo,  613; 
revises  code,  641 

0-oku,  harem,  636 

O-omi,  pre-eminent  omi,  head 
of  itwobelsu-uji,  9S;  rivalry 
'  with  6-muraji,  133,  135; 
favour  Buddhism,  134;  pre- 
eminent after  death  of  Mono- 
nobe Moriya,  138;  title  given 
by  Soga  Lmishi  to  his  sons, 
147;  no  longer  important 
aTtcr  Daika  (t]45),  IbO 

Operative  regulations,  Shiki, 
supplementing  Y6r6  laws,  177 

Oracle,  of  Sun  Goddess  at  Ise, 
195;  War  God  at  Usa,  IM 

Olrange     (tachibana)  seeds 
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brought  from  China  (61  a.d.) 
SI;  trt-es  introduced,  2US 

Ordoal,  100;  of  fire,  19,  20^ 
125;  of  boiling  w&terTKuga- 
dacbi,  65,  97,  101^  125]  used 
in  Korea  By  Kcno,  123;  in 
questions  of  lineage.  It?'.) 

Organtino  (1530-1009),  Jesuit, 
Hideyoshi's  treatment,  53^ 

Orloff,  Russian  general,  am- 
buscaded at  Liaoyang,  719 

Orpheus-Eurydice  legend,  Jap- 
anese parallel,  10^  25 

Osabe,  Prince  Imperial,  son  of 
K6nin,  poisoned  (772)^  201 

Osada  Taidamune  and  his  son 
Kagemune  kill  Minamoto 
Yoshitomo, 

Osada  tne  Hyakkajo,  Hundred 
Articles  of  Law,  613 

Osafune,  swordsraith,  4">0 

Osaka,  campaign  from,  against 
Sujin,  79;  Hideyoshi's  castle, 
496,  527;  Chinese  envoy's, 
518;  Franciscan  convent,  542 ; 
missionaries'  residence,  546; 
castle  attacked,  548;  taken 
by  Ishida,  560;  party  of, 
refuse  oath  of  loyalty  to 
Tokugawa,  565;  castle  partly 
destroy eti,  567-9]  taken,  570 ^ 
vendetta  illegal  in,  QUI;  Nakai 
Seishi's  school,  614;  rice  ex- 
change, 616;  jo'.Iai,  637' 
irat^lcrs  crush  English  and 
Dutch  competition,  655,  6.")6 ; 
opened  by  llvdgO  dtemonstra- 
tion  (1866),  i)I5=S 

Osaragi  Sadanao,  Hdjo 
general,  suicide  (1333),  SSii 

O^wa  family,  masters  of 
ceremonies,  63i 

Osazaki,  life  name  of  Emperor 
Nintoku,  7A 

Oshihi,  ancestor  of  Otomo 
chjef.s,  3;S,  62 

OshikatJtu,  Rebellion  of,  198 

Oshinki  Ojomoka,  code,  613 

Oshio  HcihachirO  (1792-1837) 
leads  revolt  after  famine  of 
1836-7,  662 

Osliiwa,  son  of  RichQ,  killed 
bv  YQryaku,  117-118 

Osh  iyama,  governor  of  Mima- 
na,  recommends  cession  (512) 
of  part  of  Mimana  to  Kudara, 
122;  territorial  dispute  of 
513,  I2a 

Oshu,  or  Mutsu  {q.v.),  sub- 
jugated (1189),  331]  revolt  of 
And5,  3ZZ 

Ota  Sukekiyo  (1411-93), 
builds  fort  at  Iwatsuki,  i2ii 

—  DCkwan  '  or  Sukenaga 
(1432-86),  builds  fort  at 
Yedo,  426;  aids  Ogigayatsu 
branch  of  Uesugi,  464 

Otani,  Nagamasa's  castle,  484, 

Oto,  sister  of  Ooakatsu,  con- 
cubine of  lnky6,  LlitJl 
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Oto,  Bon  of  Tasa,  114 
Oto  Miya  &ee  Morinaga 
Otoko-yama,  surrendered,  399 
Otomo    family,  descent,  33^ 
62,  67,  129;  gate-guards,  284; 
m  KyiSIia,  414.  421,  470; 
treatment  of  Xavier  in  Bun- 
go,  532;  feudatory  and  son 
Christians,    535;  persecute 
Buddhists,  537 

—  general,  defeats  Iwaki  and 
Hoshikawa,  IIZ 

—  Prince,  prime-minister 
(671),  169;  conspiracy  against 
Oama,  succession  as  Kobun 
{q.v.),  HQ 

—  Chikayo,  tandai  of  KyOshQ 
(1396),  4I(i 

—  Satehiko,  in  Korea  (562).  150 

—  Yakamochi  (d.  785j,  anthol- 
ogy', 211 

—  Yoshishige,  called  SOrin, 
(1530-87),  in  wars  in  KyQ- 
shQ,  470;  defeated  in  Hizen, 
appeals  to  Hideyoshi,  5U1 

Otsu,  port,  2iil 

Otsu,  Prince,  son  of  Temmu, 
170;  rebels  against  Jitd  and 
is  kUled,  113 

Otsuki  Heiji  advocates  foreign 
intercourse,  (j65 

0-U,  O-shQ  (Mutsu)  and 
U-shQ  (Dewa),  388;  in  16th 
century  wars,  -Ml 

Ouchi  family  of  Suwo,  and  the 
revolt  of  1399,  414-15;  con- 
spires in  behalf  of  Hosokawa 
Yoshitane,  433;  tandai,  4.37; 
in  charge  of  relations  with 
Korea,  443,  and  China,  444; 
quarrel  with  Shogun  445; 
superintend  pirates,  446; 
scholarship,  449;  gifts  to 
Throne,  461,  462;  power  in 
16th  century,  469,  taken 
over  by  Mori  Motonari,  470 

—  Masahird,    pirate  leader, 

m 

—  Mochiyo  (1395-1442),  42Q 

—  Yoshihiro  (1355-1400), 
Muroinuchi  general,  nego- 
tiates with  Southern  Court, 
412;  slanders  Imagawa  Ry6- 
shun,  414;  suicide,  41. 5 

—  Yoshmaga  (d.  1557),  4ZQ 

—  Yoshioki  (1477-1528),  dep- 
uty kwanrifd  to  Hosokawa 
Yoshitane,  433;  removes  to 
Suwo,  46L  459 

—  Yoslutaka  (1.507-51),  re- 
establishes (1.548)  trade  with 
China,  445;  Chinese  literat- 
ure, 449-50;  defeated  by  Suye 
Harukata,  469 

Owari,  province,  Nobunaga  in, 
476;  fighting  in  Komaki  war, 
498;  Tokugawa  of,  fi21 

Oyama,  Iwao,  Prince  (b.l842), 
at  Mukden,  722-3 

Oyamad^i  Takaiye,  sacrifice 
saves  Nitta  Yoshisada,  395 


Oye 

Oye  family  could  hold  office 

above  5th  rank,  295l;  scholars, 
328;  in  Asliikaga  administra- 
tion, 403;  448,  M9 

—  Hiramoto  (114»-1225),  first 
president  of  rnan-dokoro,  327 ; 
reforms  (1185),  328, 330;  sent 
to  KySto  after  earthquake  of 
1185, 330;  in  council  of  Baku- 
Ju,  336;  remonstrates  with 
Sanetomo,  339;  urges  offen- 
sive at  beginning  of  Shokyu 
struggle,  343;  death.  346 

—  Masafusa,  general  in  Nine 
Years'  Conunotion,  207;  at- 
tempt to  placate  RaigO,  2Z4 

—  Tomotsuna,  liUtrateur,  2M 
O  Y6-niei  see  Wang  Yang-ming 
Paddy-loom,  introduction,  280 
Pagoda,   7-8torey,    194;  13- 

storey,  208;  many  built  by 
Shirakawa,  212 
Pahan-Ilachiman,    of  pirate 
ships,  44ti 

Paikche,  or  Kudara,  near 
Seoul,  Japanese  alliance 
with,  90;  artisans  from,  113 

Paik-chhon-ku  (Ung-jin), 
Japanese  and  Kudara  army 
detcated  by  Chinese,  6fi2 
A.D.,  liiZ 

Painting,  Chinese,  in  Japan, 
113;  and  Korean,  127;  in 
years  540-640,  155;  in  Nara 
epoch,  20*.) ;  in  Heian  epoch, 
^1 , 28Q ;  in  Kamakura  period, 
365;  in  Muromadii  period, 
45a  452 

Palace,  ancient,  62]  consecra- 
tion, 63]  in  Nintoku's  reign, 
105;  Asuka,  154;  temporary, 
in  burial,  139;  Kyoto  palace 
burned  and  rebuilt,  024,  62^ 
30;  guanls,  180;  officials,  (>35; 
Yoshimitsu's]  417;  Yoshi- 
masa's,  423;  Hideyoshi's, 
506,  521 

Palanquin,  koahi,  of  3nl  cen- 
tury, 126;  one-pole,  kago,  4.36; 
legislation  about,  576,  585; 
luxurious  use  of,  in  Oenroku 
period,  606]  (ill.),  396^  531) 

Paletot,  2ir 

Palisades,  early  defence,  62 
FaUada,   Runsian  cruiser  at 

Fort  Arthur,  111 
Paper  currency,  604,  610,  fi39 
Parkes,  Sir  Harry  (1828-85), 

and  Ilyogd  demonstration, 

675-6 

Parks  in  Heian  epoch  in  Ky6- 
to,  278;  in  Kamakura  |)enod, 
365;  m  Muromachi,  417,  456; 
see  Landscape  gardening 

Parties,  political,  personal 
character  of,  690;  opposi- 
tion to  cabinet,  692-3 ;  union 
of  Liberals  and  Progressists, 
693 

pjirfitiona  in  houses,  126,  28Q 
Parturition  hut,  ubuya,  1^ 
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Paulownia,   Imperial  badge, 

;^74,  461,  525 

Pavilion,  Golden,  of  Yoshimi- 
tau,  417;  Silver  of  Yoshimasa, 

424,  452 

Pawnshops,  heavy  taxes  on, 

423, 4aa 

Peaches  in  myth  of  Iznnagi 
and  Jzanami,  10]  Chmese 
origin  of  storv,  26 

Peach  Hill,  Alomoyama,  Hide- 
yoshi's palace,  521 

"Peerage,"  Japanese,  Seishp- 
roku  (814  A.D.),  233,  153 

Pehchili,  in  Boxer  RebeUion, 
Z03 

Peking,  Japanese  in  march  to, 
during  Boxer  licbellion,  70'j 

Penal  law  and  penalties, 
ancient,  66^  96,  109,  117; 
proto-historic,  125-6;  ritsu 
of  Daihd  and  Y&rd,  169, 176-8. 
231 ;  in  Jdei  code,  350;  m 
Tokugawa  period,  641-2 

Perry,  Matthew  C.  (1794- 
1868),  Commodore,  U.  S.  N., 
and  treaty  with  Japan,  664-6 

Persecution  of  Budaliists,  134, 
by  Christians,  534,  535,  .53(). 
537,  influence  Hideyoshi,  540; 
of  Jesuits  after  edict  of  1587, 
541;  of  Franciscans,  543;  of 
Dominicans  (1622),  552]  of 
Japanese  Christians  (1613), 
547  ;  (1616),  549,  (1622),  552. 
in  lemitsu's  time,  553 

Perseus-Andromeda  story, 
Japanese  parallel.  25 

Pescadores,  ceded  by  China 
(1895),  202 

Pessoa,  Andrea,  blows  up  his 
ship  at  Nagasaki,  653 

Pestilcmoc  in  reign  of  Sujin, 
79]  in  1182,  301]  in  1783-«, 
623;  displeasure  of  gods  at 
adoption  of  Buddhism,  L3i 

Petition-box  (meyasunbako) 
and  right  of  petition  (645 
A.D.),  161 ;  abuse  of,  pointed 
out  in  Miyoehi  no  Kiyotsura, 
246;  petition  bell  in  Kama- 
kura,  353  f  n.;  boxes  re- 
introduced, 612-13 

Petropaolovsk,  Russian  battle- 
ship, sunk,  714 

P^,  cats  and  dogs,  278 

Pheasant  in  myth  of  Heavenly 
Young  Prince,  16-17 

—  White,  Haku-chi,  nengo  or 
year-period,  6.50-4  a-d.,  165 

Philippine  Islands,  promised 
to  Hideyoshi  by  Franciscans, 
542;  leyasu's  embassies  to, 
545,  651;  conqueiit  of,  urgetl 
by  (Jocks,  550,  and  by 
Matsukura  and  Takenaka, 
553;  Japanese  forbidden  to 
visit,  552 ;  governor-general 
of,  in  Japan,  652 

Phung-chang,  prince  of  Kuda- 
ra, 162 


Pot 

Physicai    characteristics  of 

Japanese,  57-60 

Piece,  40  ft.,  unit  of  cloth 
measure,  Ln. 

Pine-bark  for  food,  (i23 

Pine  trees  in  Yodo  caatle,  612 

Pirates  in  Shikoku,  Fujiw&ra 
Sumitomo  sent  against,  2.55; 
Japanese  piracy  in  iVluro- 
machi  epoch,  442,  445r-7;  and 
invasion  of  Korea,^5lIl 

Pit-dwcllcra  set  Tsuchi-gumo 

Pitszewo,  landing-place  of  2d 
Japanese  army  (190-1),  71.'* 

Plum  tree  groves,  612;  blos- 
som festival,  214; 

Poetry,  127.  215;  Nara  epoch, 
214;  Heian,  250]  Chinese 
style,  214-15;  inbattle,  266; 
in  Genroku  era,  600-1 ;  bureau 
of,  251;  quoted,  13  (f.n.),  14, 
15,  66, 100, 101,  n5,  209, 215, 
216.  315,  \m,  402,  475,  492, 
524  ;  see  Couplet  (imposing 

Pohai,  Korean  kingdom  of  8th 
century  recognized  by  Japan 
as  successor  of  Koma,  22^ 

Pok-sin.  Kudara  general,  de- 
feats Shiragi  troops  (660),  167 

Police,  doshin,  6:^7 

—  Board,  Danjd^i,  duties 
taken  over  by  kebiishi,  232 

—  executive,  kebii»kL,  (810- 
29)  179.  232 

Poltava,  Russian  cruiser  at 

Port  Arthur,  ZH 
Polygamy  in  early  Japan,  13 
Polytheism  of  early  Buddhism, 

36a 

Pontiff,  hd-d,  title  taken  by 
abdicating  Ejnperor,  19Z 
Porcelain,  151 

Port  Arthur,  taken  from  C\n- 
nese  (1894),  701.  702;  Russian 
railway,  70.5;  Russian  fleet 
at,  crippled  by  Japanese, 
710-12;  Japanese  attack  on, 
was  It  warranted? — 712-13; 
fleet  further  crippled.  714; 
harbour  entrance  blocked, 
715;  movements  toward,  715- 
17;  captured  (end  of  1904), 
718.  720-1 

Portsmouth,  Peace  of,  725, 
(text)  737-40 

Portuguese  in  Japan,  530-55; 
introduce  fire-arms,  488-9; 
planish  jealousy  of,  542; 
Dutch  and  English  intrigue 
against,  549-50;  instigate  - 
Christian  revolt,  552 ;  edict 
of  1637  agaiiLst,  554;  refuse 
grant  in  Yedo,  652;  monop- 
olize early  trade,  653;  end  of 
trade,  t>55-6 

Post  bells,  8UZU,  21B 

Posthumous  names,  21  (f.n  ), 
73,  88  (f.n.);  official  rank 
first  conferred,  168 

Posting  stations,  W2 

Potato,  sweet,  introduced^  61& 

L  J  .  jd  by  Google 
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Powder,  in  oosturoe,  279 

Prayer,  mjiRic,  etc.,  251=2 

Preble,  American  brig,  in 
Nagasaki  (1847),  66:^ 

Prefcc^tural  government  as  op- 
poaed  to  feudal,  128-129;  pre- 
fecture or  ken,  tkiii 

Prices,  official,  (1735), 
.  Priesthood,  liuddiiist,  attempt 
to  bring  under  law,  144; 
armed  priesta,  273,  453^  402- 
4,  497,  499,  ~5Uo;  princes 
enter,  441,  577^  except  Crown 
Prince,  020 ;  temfwral  power. 
454-5;  scholarship,  44^  449, 
454 

—  Catholic,  leyasu's  attitude, 
547;  and  see  Ji^tuitti,  Francis- 
cans Dominicans.  Auguatins 

—  Shinto,  early  rules,  M 
Prime  Minister,  85^  develop- 
ment   of    political  power. 
DO-l ;  office  first  establishea 
(071)  109 

Primogeniture  in  early  times, 
lm^x^rial,  90;  in  the  family, 
93;  ImperiaI7  established  690 

A.D.,  175 

!*rincely  Hoiwos,  621i  622 

Princes,  Im[>erial,  cliange  of 
status  in  Nara  epoch,  2Qi2 ; 
many  become  priests  in  Ashi- 
kaga  epoch,  441;  abbots  of 
£nr>'aku-ji  and  Kwanei-ji, 
583;  all  but  Crown  Prince 
enter  priesthood,  1B20;  prince 
abbots,  or  momeki,  fiiLi 

Printing,  Buddhist  amulets 
(770).  404;  in  China,  450] 
from  movable  type,  about 
1592,  520 

Prisons,  642 

Privy  council,  Daijd  (dajo) 
ktcan,  171;  Board  of,  179 

Progressist  party,  Shimpo-to, 
organizetl  (1881)  by  Okuma, 
690;  joins  with  Liberals,  093 

Promotion,  oliicial,  Chinese 
system  introduced  (603  a.d.), 
140;  under  Daih5,  IM 

Prose  of  Nara  eiK>ch,  214;  of 
Enffi  era  wholly  in  Chinese, 
248-9;  Ki  no  Tsurayuki's 
preface  to  Kokinnshu,  251 

Prosotly,  Japanese,  127;  and 
see  Poetry,  Couplet 

Prostitution  in  Yedo,  620; 
fcjadanobu's  legislation,  625 

Provinces,  kuni,  Si  in  reign  of 
Seimu,  87;  classification,  and 
subdivision  into  kori,  under 
Daihd,  180;  difference -be- 
tween capital  and  provinces, 
in  Heian  ejioch,  251 ;  lawless- 
ness, 2.>j.  25o ;  power  of  pro- 
vinciaTTamilies,  284;  Bushi 
employed  by  provincial 
nobles,  287;  «Auyo  system, 
328-9.  aboITshed  by  Kemmu 
restoration,  388;  local  auton- 
omy abolished,  fiMr2 
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Provincial   nilers,   in  early 

times,  (}2^  atlministration  by 
imperiaTprinccsj,  87]  early 
kuni-nO'tniyaUuko,  later 
koku^hi,  100;  kokunhi  under 
Daika,  101-102;  104;  abuses 
under  iShdmu  and  Kdken, 
2(X);  use  forced  labour  to 
reclaim  uplands,  20 1 ;  term 
reduced  to  §  years  (774),  217; 
administration  criticized  by 
Miyoslii  no  Kiyotaura,  247; 
administration  after  Onin 
war.  431-2;  in  Muromachi 
periotl,  43tP7;  and  Christian- 
ity, 54a 

—  temples,  kokxAun^ji^  195; 
expense,  245 

—  troops,  abolished  (792)  ex- 
cept on  frontiers,  218 

Public  land,  Kugaiden,  202 
Purchase  value  of  money,  ISI 
(f.n.) 

Purification,  Great,  Oharai, 
63,  65;  regiilar,  Wat,  65; 
bodily,  misogi,  O.t;  as  punish^ 
ment  for  persons  of  high  rank, 
126 

Purple  court  costume,  211; 
ecclesiastical  robes,  589-90 

Pyong-yang,  Korea,  81,  83. 
102;  m  campaign  ofl592, 
513.  514,  516;  taken  from 
Japanese  by  Chinese  (1593), 
517;  Chinese  defeated  at, 
(1894),  101 

Queen's  Coimtry,  Chinese 
name  for  KyOshQ  and  west- 
coast  provinces  because  of 
female  rulers,  85 

Queue  -  wearing  and  official 
caps,  (603),  156 

Quiver,  mr 

Race  of  Japanese,  58  sqq. 

Raconteurs  or  reciters,  guild 
of,  Kalaribe  1,  71,  liiQ 
(iU.) 

Raigd,  abbot,  influence.  273-4 
Rai  Miki  (1825-59),  m  Im- 
perial restoration  movement, 
670 

Rai  Sanyo  (1780-1832)  on 
ethical  effects  of  Chinese 
classics,  104;  on  Mintoku, 
105;  on  Ealcuju.  377;  on  the 
H5j6,  386]  on  Mormaga,  390; 
on  Yoshiaada,  399;  on  "de- 
velopment of  tactics,  48si 

Railways,  Englishmen  em- 
ployed in  planning,  (>80; 
modem  building,  694 

Raku5,  pen-name  of  Matsu- 
daira  Sadanobu,  629 

Rank,  hon-i,  205;  changed  by 
Taira  Kiyomori  after  Heiji 
commotion,  295;  and  cos- 
tume, 575-6 

Ransetsu,  verse-writer,  6Q1 
Ratio  of  copper  and  silver  in 

coinage,  187;  of  silver  and 

gold,  671^ 
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Reclamation,  of  upland,  in 

8th  century,  201 ;  and  per- 
petual titlej  207,  251,  253;  in 
Voshimune  s  tune,  615-16, 
617 

Recluse  Emperors,  Three,  341 ; 

and  see  Camera  Government 
Recorder,  of  judgments.  611 
Recorders,  Court  of,  352  LiL 
Records,  early  Japanese,  2,  3, 

29*  ZL  214;  local,  109 
Red  court  costume,  mark  of 

highest  rank,  211-  colour  of 

Taira  ensign,  304  f.n. 
Red  Monk,  name  given  to 

Yamana  Mochitoyo,  421,  42Z 
Red  walls,  209 

Reed,  source  of  terrestrial  life, 
8]  boat  in  Japanese  myth,  26 
Reform,  Great  (045).  100-5 
Regent  for  grown  Emperor, 
mayor  of  palace,  kxvampaku, 
239,  office  abolished  after 
Kemmu  restoration,  387,  in 
Tokugawa  period,  58>8;  to 
minor,  scsshd,  237;  military, 
shikken,  327 

Regent    Houses,    Five,  Go- 
Sekke,  358,  581,  588]  416 
Registrar  of  Vessels,  155 
Registration  of  land,  2ZQ 
Reigen,  112th  Emj^eror  1663- 
86).  591;  abdicates.  Q2a 
Rein,  J.  J.,  on  chronology,  6 
Reizei,  63  rd  Emperor  (968- 
969),  grantlson  of  Fujiwara 
no  Morosukc,  258-9 
Relief  in  croi>-failure  or  sick- 
ness, under  Daiho  laws,  184; 
for  debtors,  370,  422, 617]Tor 
sufferers  from  fire  and  torna- 
do,  014;  for  famine,  662 
Religion,  early  rites  63,  65; 
rites  reorganized,  70^"  Em- 
peror  at  head  of,  96]Tn  pro- 
tohistorio     periodT^  127-8; 
Board    of,    178j  Miyoshi 
Kiyotsura's  description,  246; 
Yoritomo's  attitude,  325 ;  in 
Muromachi  period,  452-5; 
Department  of,  6&1;  and  see 
Mythology,    ShirUo,  Bud- 
dhism, Christianity 
Ren,  lady  of  Go-Daigo,  con- 
spires against  Morinaga,  for 
her  son  Tsunenaga,  389 
Rennyo  Shdnin  see  Kenju 
Restoration,  of  Kemmu  era, 
386;  of  1867,  677  . 
Return,  English  ship.  655 
Relvisan,   Russian  battleship 
at  Port  Arthur,  Zll 
Rhinoceros,  fossil,  45  fjL 
Rice,  castle,  62]  diet,  68]  cul- 
ture, 71]  chewers,  nurses,  Z4 
f.n.;  corporation  of  cultiva- 
tors, 87]  for  public  use,  124; 
standard  of  exchange,  182; 
store-houses,    for    sale  to 
travelers,  188;  loaned  to  far- 
mers, 200;  substitute  cropaCioogle 
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urge<l,  207;  boiled  and  dried, 
ration,  221;  paddy-loom,  '2.S0; 
area  cultivated,  15th  century, 
437-8.  beginning  of  16th 
century^  439;  currency,  439, 
638;  relief  tax  on  feudatories, 
614;  production  increased, 
615;  rice  exchange,  016; 
classification  of  fields,  637-8; 
modern  crops,  694 

Richardson,  English  subject, 
killed  in  Namamugi,  6Z3 

"Rich  Gem,"  Princess,  in 
myth  of  Hosiiseri  and  Hoho- 
demi,  20»  21 

RichQ,  17th  Emperor  (400- 
4Ua  A.D.),  first  of  "proto- 
historic"  sovereigns,  108-10 
Right,  Minister  of,  IfiQ 
Rikkcn  Seiyukai,  "Friends  of 
the  Constitution,"  693 
Riparian  improvements  under 

Nintoku,  111^ 
Rituals,  Ancient,  63-4 
River  of  Heaven,  Milky  Way, 
12,,  23 

Rock,  Sacred,  on  Kannabi 
mountains  05 

Rodriguez,  Joao  (1559-1633), 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  interpre- 
ter at  Yedo, 

Rojil,  seniors,  cabinet,  632, 
633;  council  of  ministers,  re- 
moved from  proximity  to  shO- 
gun,  601 ;  and  tax  collecting, 
639;  juclges,  61Q 

Rokkaku,  one  of  Five  Regent 
Houses,  416;  Yoshihisa's 
campaign  against,  131 

—  Sauayori,  see  Sasaki  Sada- 
yori 

—  Takayori,  see  Sasaki  Taka- 
yori 

Rokuhara,  n.  and  s.  suburbs 

of  Kyoto,  offices  of  the  Baku- 

fu  tandai,  345,  347^  in  Ky6to 

revolt,  380,  384 
Rokuj5,  79th  Emperor  (1166- 

1168),  2051 
Roku  Kokushi,  Six  National 

Uistorics,  188,  251 
Rokuon-ji,  family  temple  of 

Yusliimitsu,  454 
Roku-sha-ji,     Six  Temples 

built  by  Sliirakawa,  222 
Roman  Empire,  early  trade 

with  China,  60 
Ronin,  free  lances,  505;  revolt 

of,  68+;  "47."  GlS^iU.)-7 
Roofs,  154,  209,  22L  323 
Rope,  straw,  in  mj^h,  12; 

paper-mulberry,  used  in  fish- 

mg.  22 

Rosen,  Roman  Romanovitch, 
Uaron,  Russian  peace  com- 
mLssioner  at  Portsmouth,  725 

Rossia,  Russian  cruiser  at 
Vladivostok.  Z12 

Rouge,  in  costume,  279 

llozhdestvensky,  Ziniry  Pctro- 
vitch  (b.  1848),  commanding 
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Baltic  squadron,  defeated  bv 
Togo,  723-4 

Rules  for  Decisions,  349;  of 
Judicial  Procedure,  611 

—  and  Regulations  of  Three 
Generations,  Sandai-Kyaku- 
shiki,  rjj^  revise*!  (819),  232 

Rurik,  Russian  cruiser,  212 
Russia,  relations  with,  18th 
and   early    19th  centurios, 
658;  joins  France  and  Ger- 
many   in    note  protesting 
against  Japanese  occupation 
of  Manchurian  littoral,  702; 
war   with,   70.3-24;  peace, 
724-8.  (text)  737^;  situa- 
tion m  1911,  23Q 
Russian,  name  Akuro-6  may 
be  read  Oro-T)  and  mean,  222 
Ryobu  Shinto,  mixed  Shintfi, 
kami  being  avatars  of  Bud- 
dhas,  193  452,  641 
Ryogoku,  bridge  in  Yedo,  586 
RySken,  priest  of  Nanzen-ji, 
451 

Rvoshun  see  Imagawa  Sadayo 
RyQ.  Shinkij  artist,  113 
Ryuko,  Buadhist  priest,  ad- 
vises of  Tsunayoshi,  602 
RyukyQ    Islands,  language 
cognate   to   Japanese,  56; 
King   of,    intervenes,   445 ; 
Japanese   intercourse  with 
islands,  447;  king  of,  and 
Japanese  mvasion  of  main- 
land, 516;  French  in,  (1846), 
003;  Formosa  and,  084,  698; 
Chinese  claims  to,  given  up, 
098-9 

Ryuzoki,  K)rtishQ  family,  de- 
feat Sh6ni,  470,  471,  500 

—  Takanobu  (1530-85),  death, 
500-1 

Sacrifice,  early,  64j  human, 
47,  50,  74,  82,  105,  163;  of 
weapons,  85_j^  at  grave,  212 
Sadaini,    Trmce,  Emperor 

Uda  (q.v.) 
Sadanobu     see  Matsudaira 

Sadanobu 
Satlato  see  Abe  Sadat5 
Sa<latoki  see  H6jo  Sadatoki 
Sadatsuue,  I*rince,  sons,  441 
Sadayori  see  Sasaki  Sadayori 
Sado,  island,  in  early  myth, 
29:   settlement,    34j  silver 
mines,  52H;  penal  establish- 
ment, 642 
Sado  Maru,  Japanese  trans- 
jx»rt  sunk  by  Vladivostok 
squadron,  212 

Saegiisa  ^Ioriyoshi  (d.  1651), 
582 

Saeki  family,  member  of, 
made  state  councillor,  22.'>-f> 

Saga,  52nd  Emperor  (810- 
23),  231  3;  as  calligranhcr 
231,  2.")1 ;  his  children  ana  the 
Minanioto,  206 

—  Genji,  branch  of  Minamoto, 
206.  2iiii 
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Sagami  province  conquered 
by  H6j5  S6un,  465;  H0j6 
and  Uesugi,  467;  tobacco  in, 

017 

Sagara  (Sawara)  Crown 
Prince     under  Kwammu, 

225-0 

Saglialien,  Russians  in  (18th 
centur>'),  658;  Russian  and 
Japanese  claims  in,  697-8: 
RiLssian  title  recognixod 
(1875),  699,  704;  Japan's 
claim  to,  after  war  with 
Russia,  725;  not  to  be  forti- 
fied, Z2fi 

Saho  plots  against  Suinin,  S2. 

SaichO,  posthumously  Deng>'6 
Daishi,  805  a  d.  introduces 
Buddhist  Tendai,  222  (ill.)- 
8,  367,  3iiS 

Saigo  Takamori  or  Kichino- 
suke  (1827-77),  leader  in 
anti-foreign  movement,  670; 
in  alliance  with  ChOshQ,  67^ 
7;  urges  war  with  Korea  and 
resigns  from  cabinet  (1873), 
68:^-4;  in  Satsuma  rebellion,  I 

Saigvo  Hoshi  (1118-90),  poet 

and  ascetic,  362 
Saiko,  bonze,  296 
SaikyO,  western  capital,  2S1 
Saimoi,    Empress  (655-<)l), 
the  Empress  Kdgyoku  sue-  | 
ceeds    Kptoku,    166,  460: 
Yemishi  at  coronation,  38  > 
Saimyo-ji,  Zen  temple,  352  | 
Saionji  in  Kawaclii,  417 

—  Kimmochi,  Marquis  (b- 
1849),  head  of  Constitutionist 
(Liberal)  partv,  693 

Sairan  I  gen,  book  by  Arai 

Hakusekai,  6Q& 
Sait^  family  in  Ise  defeated 

by  Oda,  468;  feud  in  Mino. 

480;   helped    by  Buddhist 

priests,  485 

—  Hidetatsu,  480 

—  Tat^uoki,  defeated  by 
Nobunaga,  480;  leads  revolt 
in  Settsu,  484 

—  Yoehitatsu  (1527-61),  son 
of  Hidetatsu,  kills  him,  48Q 

Sajima,  Prince,  (d.  125  a.d.),  i 
32 

Sakai,    near    Osaka,  Ouchi 
Yoshihiro's  castle  at,   415;  i 
China  trade,  444;  Nobunaga 's  ' 
quarrel  with,  482-3:  firearms 
made  at,  4S9 ;  port,  529  f 

—  family,  Bakufu  ministen  ' 
from,  624:  tamarizume,  636 

—  Tadakatsu,     minister  of 
Tokugawa,  584,  586^  5Q1 

—  Tadakiyo  (1626-81)  takes  ' 
over  most  of  Shdgun's  pourr, 
587;  succession  to  Go-Miiu-  j 
no-o,  590;  succession  to  le- 
tsuna.  596;  displaced,  597; 601 

—  Ta<lavo,    minister  under 
Hidctacla,  5SQ  .ip 
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Sakaibe    Marise,    uncle  of 

Emishi,  14<) 
Sakamoto,  castle  at,  485 
Saka-no-ye  Tamuramaro 
(758-811),  against  Yemishi, 
221.  223;  aids  i^aga,  23Q 

—  Karitamuro  (728-86),  chief 
of  palace  guartw,  222 

Sake,  manufacture  of,  taught 
by  Sukuna,  69^  Uealera  taxed, 
439 

Sakitsiiya,    killed    for  Use- 

inajoili  (463  A.D.),  9Z 
Sakugen,  priest,  474 

Sakiima  Morirnasa  (1554-83), 
defeated,  411a 

—  Nobumori  (d.  1582),  soldier 

of  Nobunaga,  477,  481^  482 
Sakura-jima,  eruption,  filQ 
Sakuramachi,  115th  Emperor 

11735-47),  621 
Sakurayaaia,    adherents  of 

Southern  C)ourt,  4QQ 

—  Korcitoshi,  commands  force 
loyal  to  Go-Daigo,  iiiil 

Salaries,  official,  fil5 

Salt,  use  of,  in  early  Japan,  69 

Sanbo-in,  temple,  ii22 

Samisen,  3-stringed  guitar, 
606;  244  (ill.) 

Samurai,  soldier  class,  free- 
lances^ 584:  attitude  of,  to- 
ward foreigners,  621 ;  place  of, 
in  making  New  Japan,  677. 
679;  attitude  of  Crown  to, 
682;  abolition  of,  685;  Satsu- 
ma  rebellion,  6Sr>~6 

Samurai-dokoro,  Central  Staff 
Office,  (1180)  in  Yoritomo's 
Bakufu  s^'stem,  327;  in  ad- 
ministration of  Kyoto  after 
Shokyu  war,  345;  in  Muro- 
machi  administration,  4.'t6 

Sanada  Masayuki  (1544- 
16(>S),  accused  of  encroach- 
ment, 503;  blocks  Tokugawa 
Hidetada's  army,  5CQ 

—  Yukimura^  (1570-1615),  in 
defence  of  Osiika  castle,  561 

Sandai  JtUsu-roku,  True  An- 
nals of  Three  Reigns,  869- 
&7  (901),  6,  2M 

Sandai- Kyafm-^hiki,  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  Three 
Generations,  ill 

Sanetomo  see  Minamoto  Sane- 
tomo 

San  Felipe,  Spanish  galleon, 

wrecked  in  Tosa,  543 
Sanj5,  67th  Emperor  (1012- 

16).  2QQ=1 

—  Sanetomi,  Prince  (1837- 
91 ),  leader  of  extremist  party, 
6211;  in  alliance  of  Choshu  and 
tSatsuma.  677,  683  (ill.) 

SanjOnishi  Sanetaka,  scholar, 
447 

Sankyo-ron,  Shotoku  quoted 
in,  on  management  of  state, 
142 

Sano,  branch  of  Fujiwara,  2QQ 
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Sano  Masakoto  attempts  to 
assa.ssinate  Tanuma  Oki- 
tsugu,  MS 

Sanron,  Buddhist  sect,  Ifil 
Santa-Xlartha,  Juan  de,  Span- 
ish    Franciscan,  executed 

(1618),  551 
Sanuki,  province,  ^  290^  420 
Sapan  wood,  trade7445 
Sarcophagus,  stone,  clay,  and 

terra  cotta,  of  Yamato,  4S 
Saris,  John,  agent  of  East 

India  Coni{>any,  settles  at 

Hirado,  653-4 
Sarume,    "monkey  female," 

dances  before  cave  of  Sun 

goddess,  213,  12 
Sasa    Nanmasa  (1539-88), 

in  Komaki  war,  497,  500 
Sasaki  family,  branch  of  the 

Minamoto,  265;  favour  Takar 

uji,  406 

—  Mochikiyo,  estates  of,  426 

—  (Rokkaku)  Sadayori  (d. 
1552)  captures  Kyoto,  433 ; 
reconciles  hostile  parties,  434; 
generosity  to  Croxvn,  46  f 

—  Shotei  general  in  forces 
against  Nobunaga,  484 

—  Takayori  (d.  1520),  great 
estates,  426;  campaign 
against,  432 

Sasebo,  Japanese  sally  from, 

on  Port  Arthur,  111 
Sashihire,    Hayato  assassin 

(399)  of  Nakatsu,  41i  death, 

loe 

Sassulitch,  Russian  general, 

on  Yalu,  713, 114 
Sutake    family,  Yoritomo's 

attempt  to  win,  306.  307; 

one  of  118  Generals  of  Kwan- 

tO,"  4251  of  Hitachi,  471, 

aUies  of  Shingen,  483 

—  Yoshinobu  (1570-1633). 
opposes  leyasu,  559.  taking 
army  over  to  Ishida,  560; 
fief  reduced  ^(1600),  mi 

Satehiko  sec  Otomo  Sutchiko 
Sato  Tadanobu,  impersdhatcs 
Yoshitsune,  323 

—  Tsuginobu,  318 

Satomi  family,  one  of  llfi  Gen- 
erals of  KwantO,"  425]  fight 
H6j6,  431i  dcfeatedT  466; 
aUies  of  Sliingen,  4S3 

Satow,  Sir  Ernest,  sceptical 
of  dates  in  "Chronicles,"  6] 
on  revival  of  Shinto,  649  Lil 

Satsuma,  Xavier  in,  531 ; 
later  preaching,  533;  foreign 
ships  in,  menace  Tokugawa, 
550;  trade,  61(1;  tobacco,  617; 
bonita,  618;  moderate  party, 
673;  against  Tokugawa,  676- 
7j  pretlominant,  679-80; 
Eefs  surrendered,  680;  cUm 
representation,  6S1;  rebel- 
hon  of  1877,  670,  684-6 

Sawaga,  monastery,  500 

Sawing  to  death,  642 
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Scholars,  Chinese  and  Korean, 

in  Japan,  153;  sophists,  240; 

in  Bakufu,  328;  in  Ashikaga 

system,  403;  literati  at  Court, 

635  ;  Japanese  sent  to  Europe 

and  America,  691 
Scholai^liip  recommended  in 

Court  Laws,  577;  leyasu's 

attitude  to,  578;  revival  of 

learning,  578-9;  'Isunayoshi 

favours  Chinese  scholarship, 

599;  Western,  614 
"Scrutator,"  nairan,  Bakufu 

official  at  court,  330 
Sculpture  in  Nara  epoch,  208; 

in  Hcian,  280;  Kamakura 

period,  374-5 
Sea-Dragon,  Castle  of,  myth 

20,  m  32=3 
Sea,  Command  of,  in  1592 

campaign,  515 
Seals,  131  Ln^  of  Taikd,  529. 

578;  (iU.),  301.  694.  231 
Seal  skins  in  early  m\^h,  20 
Seaweed  as  food,  69^  212 
Sebastian,     Spanish  sailor, 

undertakes  coast  survey,  547 
Secretaries  in  Bakufu,  633 
Seed  distribution  by  Crown 

(723).  202 
Seidan,  book  on  government 

by  Ogya  Sorai,  613 
SeidO,  or  Shohei  college,  626, 

62Z 

Sei<,  "barbarian  cxpcUing," 

title  of  shogun,  672;  ■<;/'> -i 
tai-shogun,  hereditary  title, 
331-2 

Seikan,  priest,  566 

Seimu,  13th  Emperor  (131- 

IflQ  A.D.),  8Z=S 
Seinei,  22nd  Emperor,  (480-4 

1 17-10 

Seishi-roku,  record  of  nobles 

(814  A.D  ),  233,  153 
Soi  Shonagon,  poetess,  249  f.n., 
2tU 

Seiwa,  56th  Emperor  (859- 
76).  237;  (ill.),  238;  sons  be- 
come  Minamoto,  206 

Seiu^a  Genji,  branch  of  Mina- 
moto, 206 

Sekigahara,  battle  of  (1600), 
559^(il 

Sen,  Japanese  coin,  ISZ 

Senate,  Genrd-in,  organized 
(1875),  689 

Sengoku  Hidehisa  (1551-1614) 
soldier  of  Ilideyoshi.  497.  502 

Benkwa,  28th  Emperor  (536- 
9),  succeeds  his  brother 
Ankan,  121-2 

Seoul,  Korea,  80;  march  upon 
(1592),  513-14.  Japanese 
forced  to  give  up,  517;  Chi- 
nese resident  in,  blocks  Jap- 
anese control,  699;  foreign 
legations  removed,  Japanese 
resident-general  in,  22S 

Sepulchres  of  Yamato,  49; 
contents,  51^  24 


Ser 

Serpent,  eight-forked  killed  by 
Susunoo,  13,  18,  25]  possibly 
the  name  of  aTbcalchief ,  31^ 
70;  earlv  shrine,  65:  worship, 

Sessha  (1420-1506),  painter 
of  Kamakura  school,  365, 
450;  acjulcmy,  452 

Seta,  Lon^  Bridge  of,  LZQ 

Settsu  D6jun,  suicide,  3H6 

Settau,  Buddhist  temple  in, 
137  :  Kiyomori  moves  capital 
to  Fukuhara  in,  300;  priests 
revolt,  iM. 

Seven  Generals  plot  against 
Ishida,  5'iS 

Sexagenary  Cycle  in  Japanese 
chronology,  5]  accounts  for 
error  of  12Q  years,  7,  99; 
Chinese  origin  of,  22 

Shaho,  battle  of,  Zlfl 

Shaka,  Sakiya  Muni,  368,  369 

Shan-hai-ching,  Chinese  rec- 
ord (4th  cent,  a.d.),  60,  68 

Shantung  peninsula,  lighting 
on,  (1894),  TOli  part  of, 
seized  by  Germany,  705 

Shoo-kang,  mythical  Chinese 
ancestor  of  Japanese  kings, 
32 

Shell-heaps,  4Jv-ft 

Shiba,    district    of  Tokyo, 

Castle  of,  built  (803),  222; 

temple  with  tomb  of  Hide- 

tada,  5S1 

—  family,  in  office  of  Muro- 
machi  kipanryO,  414,  436;  one 
of  Five  Regent  Houses,  416; 
make  trouble  in  KyOshQ,  421 ; 
in  Onin  war,  4:30;  in  Omi,  4tiQ 

—  Mochitane,  estates  of,  426 

—  Tachito,  first  Buddhist  mis- 
sionary, 131,  Lil 

—  Takatsime,  revolts  against 
Ashikaga,  410 

—  Yoshihige^  minister  of 
Ashikaga  \o8himochi,  41 R 

—  Yoshikada,  rival  of  Masa- 
naga,  428 

—  Yoshima8a(d.  1410),  8hU«u- 
ji,  first  to  be  called  hvanryO, 
414.  436 

—  Yofihitoshi  (1430-90), 
estates,  426;  Onin  war,  42S 

Shibata  Gonroku,  495 

—  Katsuiye  (1530-83),  gener- 
al under  Nobunaga,  477, 
481.  484;  councillor,  494; 
HeiTth,  49.>^ 

Shibukawa  Noriya«?u,  govern- 
ment astronomer,  614 

—  Sbunkai,  revises  calendar 

(1683),  n(\9-rm 
Shi-dd,  "  W  ay  of  the  Warrior," 

by  Yamaga  SokO,  6QZ 
Shidd  Shdgun,  Campaign  of, 

79-80 
Shiga,  in  Omi,  126 
Shigchide      see  Hagiwara 

Sliigehide 
Shigeliito,  Prince,  289,  291 
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Shigeko,  mother  of  Ashikaga 

Yoshimasa,  421i 
Shigeyoshi     ace  Tokugawa 

Shigcyoshi 
Shihotari,  Prince,  commands 

government  station  in  Anra, 

83 

Shi  jo,  87th  Emperor  (1233- 
4'/)_.  355 

Shijo-nawate,  in  Kawachi, 
battle  (1348),  402 

Shikken,  military  regent,  in 
Yoritomo's  system,  head  of 
the  inan-dokoTo,  great  power 
of  office  held  by  Hojo  family, 
322 ;  Ashikaga  substitute 
second  shitsuji  for,  403; 
kwanryo  later  equivalent  to, 
436;  of  InchU,  office  held  by 
Hino  family,  440 

Shikoku,  early  history,  28, 
29;  pirates  in,  (931-7),  255 ; 
m  16th  century  wars,  470 

Shikotan,  inhabitants  of,  not 

E re-Ainu,  43 
imabara,  battle  of,  defeat  of 
RyQzoki  Takanobu  (1585), 
501 ;  Jesuits  and  trade  at, 
536;  the  S.  revolt  (1637-8), 
554-5,  puts  end  to  Portu- 
guese trade,  656 
Shiiuada  YOya,  judge,  639 
Shimazu  in  KvushQ,  470,  471 ; 
defeated  by  HideyosE750tb2 

—  Ei-0,  am 

—  Hisamitsu  or  Sabur6  (1820- 
87).  feudatory  of  Satsuma, 
in  Namamugi  incident,  673; 
in  making  of  New  Japan,  611 ; 
with  Saigd  in  Satsuma,  Q2i4 

—  lehisa  (d.  1587),  defeate<l 
by  Hideyoshi,  501-2 

—  Tadahisa  (Tith  century) 
founder  of  family,  471 

—  Tadakuni,  in  RyiikQ,  442 

—  Yoshihiro  ( 1535-1619), 
successor  of  Yoshihiaa,  502 

—  Yoshihisa  (15:i6-1611),  de- 
feats Ryaz6ki  Takanobu,  and 
is  oTisted  by  Hideyoshi,  501- 
2]  against  leyasu,  559,  560; 
escaix?8  after  Sekigahara,  561 

ShinibeUu,  families  of  pre- 
conqucst  chieftains  or  Kami 
class,  77j  three  sub-classes, 
92;  early  administration,  98; 
Help  put  down  revolt  of 
Hcguri,  128,  129;  and  rank  of 
Empress,  189;  classification 
of  Scish  i-roku ,  233 

Shimizu,  branch  of  Tokugawa, 
592 

—  Munchani,  suicide,  490-1 
Shimoda,  residence  given  to 

Americans,  666 
Shimonoseki,  French,  Dutch 
and  Americans  fired  upon, 
attack,  674-5;  peace  with 
China  concluded  at,  (1895). 
702 

ShimOsa,   Taira  Masakado's 


ShinLg 

revolt  in,  254;  Taira  Tada- 
tsune's,  26.-^-^ 

Shimpo~i6,  Progressist  party, 
organized  (1881),  61K1 

Slim,  Buddliist  sect  (1224), 
367.  370;  Hongwan-ji  feud 
with  Enryaku-ji,  462-3:  in- 
ternal quarrels,  463;  revolt 
of  1488,  Ikko-itcR/  46a^; 
oppose  Nobmiaga,  lafi: 
interdicted  in  Shimazu,  502 

Shinano,  Yemishi  in,  37;  r©» 
volt  of  Minamoto  (Kiso)  no 
Yoshinaka  in,  307-8;  Fake<ia 
and  Uesugi  m,  467;  silk 
growing,  612 

—  Genji,  branch  of  Mioamoto 
family,  265 

Shin  gen  see  Takeda  Shingen 

Shingon,  "True  Word,"  Bud- 
dhist sect  founded  by  KOkai. 
220;  Heijo  and  Shinnyo  de- 
voted to,  231;  esoteric  char- 
acter, 369 

ShingQ,  Kii  province,  tomb  of 
Hsu  Fuh,  78;  naval  base  of 
Southern  army,  402 

Shinki,  Chinese  painter,  12Z 

Shinn5,  painter,  450 

Shinnyo,  name  in  religion  of 
Takaoka,  231 

Shin-^,  bridge  in  Yedo,  5&la 

Shino  Sdshin  and  incense- 
comparing,  457 

Shinran  Shonin  (1184-1268). 
founder  of  Shin  sect,  370. 
462.  463  (iU.) 

Shintd,  sun-myth,  12-13: 
rules  in  I'engi-shiki,  &L. 
therianthropy,  65;  shrines  66: 
Board  of  ReUgion,  17iy-9; 
first  use  of  name  (c.  586).  1301 
relation  to  Buddhism,  132, 
138;  mixed,  with  Buddhism. 
193.  195,  196,  228.  368,  452 
644;  overshadowed  by  Bud- 
dhism, 225.  and  subservient, 
229;  insincerity,  246;  in 
Heian  epoch,  281 ;  priests 
support  Southern  Court,  400; 
relations  with  (IJonfucianisni 
and  Buddliism,  452-3 :  Pure 
Skinlo,  453.  644:  combined 
with  Confucianism,  621;  re- 
vival of,  (144-50 

Shinzei  see  Fujiwara  Michinori 

Ships,  early,  22^  60,  72,  12Sk 
building,  22,"^^  as  tribute, 
99,  100;  bureau  of  shipping, 
155;  China  trade,  44.'^  f.n, 
444-5;  size  limited,  58o,  6^5 
limitation  removed^  fififi; 
middle  of  19th  century,  fi^ 
modern  mercantile  marine. 
695;  illustrations,  360,  556, 
654;  see  Navy 

Shiragi,  Korea,  myth,  60; 
annab),  80;  war  with  Kara, 
&1 ;  king  settles  in  Japan,  ijci; 
submits  to  Jingo,  89;  Japian- 
cse  attacks  on,  89;  Chinett 
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to  Four 
Heaven, 


Shirah 

immigration,  102;  revolt 
againiit  YQryaku,  114.  121; 
weakened,  122;  dispute  over 
Imun,  123 ;  ship-builders, 
126;  Bud(ITust  image,  134; 
defeats  Kudara  and  Mimana, 
149-50;  Japanese  interven- 
tion, 151;  invasion,  1 52 ; 
families  in  Japanese  nobility, 
153;  travel  to  Japan  forbid- 
den, 16Z 

Shirahata,  in  Harima,  fortress 
held  by  the  Ashikaga,  39:^4; 
by  the  /Vkamatsu,  420,  421 

Shirakabe,  Prince,  204;  see 
Konin 

Shirakawa,    72nd  Emperor 

(1073-86),  271-3 
Shiren,  priest,  454 
Skiro-uji,    branch   of  Taira 

family,  2li5 
Shishi-gu-tani  plot 

a^ainnt  Tuira,  290 
Shitenn6-ji,  temple 

Guardian  Kings  of 

138 

ShiUuji,  manager,  of  man- 
dokoro,  office  hereditary  in 
Nikaido  family,  327;  of  mon- 
jii-dokoro,  328;  second  s. 
created  in  Takauji'a  system, 
4(Xi;  and  kuHinryo,  414,  430 

Shizuka,  mistress  of  xoshi- 
,  tsune,  322,  3'23 

Shizugatake,  battle  of,  (1583), 

ShOan,  Student  of  Chow  and 
Confucias,  teacher  of  Naka 
and  Kamatari,  liii 
Shocho  koban,  gold  toins  of 

1428,  52Z 
Shodai-ji,  temple,  191 
Sfuxian-chiyo,  work  of  IchijS 

Kaneyoahi,  448 
Shden,  grmt  estates,  manors, 
251-2,  201-2;  temple  do- 
mains, 208;  attempts  to 
check,  270;  effect  on  agri- 
culture, ^Sl 
Shdgun,  "general,"  83,  181; 
head  of  Yoritomo'sfto^u/ u 
system,  327;  attempt  to  liave 
Imperial  prince  appointetl, 
340,  353;  unimportant  under 
Hojo,  354;  Fujiwara,  then 
Imperial  princes,  amwinted, 
354;  Ashikaga  in  iNorthern 
Court,  398;  powers  trans- 
ferred to  kwanryo,  436 ;  under 
Tokugawa,  577;  minister  gets 
jiower,  5h7 ;  separated  from 
ministerial     council,     (>01 ; 


Chinese  classics  lessen  power, 
614,  621;  court  of  last  appeal, 
10;  Imperial  rescript  to, 
673;  power  rcsigneil  to  Crown, 
fin 

Sh5hei,  Japanese  pronuncia- 
tion of  Chaugping,  Con- 
fucius's  birthplace;  Shohei- 
bashi,  bridge,  Shohei-kd,  col- 
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lege,  near  ttanplo  to  Con- 
fucius, 578;  lectures  there, 

iShdhei,  period,  1346-69,  406 
Shohyo  era,  931-7,  200,  2iiii 
Sh5kagu-in,  academy  of  Mina- 

moto  (881),  206 
Shoko,  lOlst  Emperor  (1412- 

28),  son  of  Go-Komatsu,  412, 

4T8,  460j 
ShokoklFji,   Zen    temple  in 

Kyoto,  art  school  of  Josctsu, 

450;  one  of  the  "Five,"  455 
SKdkyu,  year  period  1219-22, 

and  the  struggle  between  the 

Court  and  the  military,  340  -4 
Sh5mu,  45th  Emperor  (724- 

48),  188-97 
iShoni,  independent  family  of 

Kyushu.  421,  ILL  illi 

—  Tokihisa  (d.  1559),  last  of 
family,  470 

Shonzui  (16th  century),  manu- 
facture of  porcelain,  4iil 

8h6rcn-in,  temple  in  Ky5to, 
419 

Shosd-in,  Kara,  216-17  (ill.) 

ShStoku,  Empress  (765-70), 
Koken  returns  to  throne,  159^ 
460;  orders  amulets  printed, 

mr 

—  Prince,  or  Taishi  (572-621). 
136;  history,  1,  143;  on  reli- 
gions,  132 -3;  defeats  Monone- 
be  Moriya.  137:  builds  Bud- 
dhist temple,"T37-8:  relations 
withSushun,  138-40:  omxisos 
uji  system,  140;  his  '  Const  i- 
tution,*'  14(Pg;  death,  143; 
China,  144,  153.  367=8; 
official  promotion  system, 
14^);  a  painter,  155 

—  period,  1711-15,  tnwle  rules 
of,  609i  S13 

Shrines,  yashiro,  early  Shinto, 
64;  simple  architecture  of, 
66;  in  reign  of  Suinin,  82; 

im{>ortant  than  temple 
after    mixed    Shinlo,  103; 
shrine  and   temple,  ji-sha, 
193;  immune  from  tshwfo,  329 
Shubuii,  painter.  305,  4.")i) 
Shui-shU,  antholog}',  iLil 
Shujaku,  6l8t  Emperor  (931- 

46),  253-6 
SfuIkO  or  Jukf)  (1422  1502), 
Zen  priest,  code  and  tea- 
ceremonial,  457 
Shunkai  see  Shibukawa  Shun- 
kai 

Shunzei,  nam  de  plume  of 
Fujiwara  Tashinari,  366 

Shurj'O.  Buddhist  pri«'st,  en- 
voy of  Muromachi  to  China, 
445 

Shu-shi  see  Chutsz 
Sluishin,  Zen  priest,  454 
Silk  in  early  times,  68]  culture, 
71,  113,  curtains  for  parti- 
tion, 1 26 ;  mulberry  trees  on 
uplands,  182;  in  Xara  epoch 


Soga 

advanced  by  need  of  rich 
robes  for  priests,  208;  ex- 
ported, 444;  growing  m  Ko- 
tsuke,  Shinano,  etc.,  617; 
"silk  clotliiers,"  102 

Silkworm,  worship  of,  65 

Silver  and  other  precious 
metals,  186,  52a 

Si  Wang-miL  owner  of  mirac- 
ulous pcaclitrce,  26 

"Six  National  llLstories,"  5 

Slave,  value  of,  173-4 

Slaves  and  slavery,  prehis- 
toric, 75j  ahens  become  nuhi 
at  conouost,  77:  prisoners  of 
war  and  orimmals,  95j  Daika, 
161 ;  laws  on  slavery  for  debt, 
173;  Daihd  laws,  ITS;  prov- 
inces, 287;  Cliristians  and 
slave-trade,  539,  .'SIO 

Slc<;ves,  legal  regulation  of, 

211  2ia 

Small-pox  interpreted  as  di- 
vine punishment,  IM. 

Snow  and  snow  ft«tivals,  277; 
unage  of  Dharina,  ZjQS  (ill.) 

So  family  and  Korean  trade, 
444 

S5-ami,  artist,  patronized  by 
Yoshimasa,  425;  envoy  to 
Ming  court,  443 

—  Sauamori  (1385-1452)  and 
Korean  trade,  444 

—  Sukekuni  (d.  1274),  gover- 
nor of  Tsushima,  killed  in 
battle  with  Mongols,  359 

Stklcn,  inscription  on  IIok5-ji 
b<!U,  560 

Soga,  family,  descendants  of 
Takenouchi,  106.  130;  power, 
105,  107.  109,  115,  130; 
favour  Buddhism,  133;  rela- 
tion to  Imperial  family,  135; 
crushed  by  Fujiwara,  148-9; 
usurpation  causes  Daika,  164 

—  Akae,  minister  of  the  Left,  in 
conspiracy  against  Oama,  12D 

—  Emishi,  o-omi,  successor  of 
Umako,  146;  assumes  Im- 
perial titlcs7T47;  killed,  149 

—  Iname,  o-omi,  1.30;  recom- 
mends adoption  of  Buddhism, 
133 ;  and  Buddhist  tcmple(552 
A.D.),  IM 

—  Iruka,  powerful  under  K5g- 
yoku,  147;  quarrels  with 
Yamasliiro,  147-8 

—  Sukevasu.  death,  333 

—  Umako  (d.  62G),  hi.stori- 
ography.  1,  143;  d-omi,  kills 
MononoDcAloriya,  130;  pow- 
er under  Bidat.su,  134; 
guardian  of  Buddhist  imag&s'. 
134;  relationship  to  Imperial 
family,  135;  final  success  over 
Mononcbe  Moriya,  136-7' 
builds  temple  of  H6ko-ji 
(587  A.D.)  138;  has  Sushun 
assassinated,  138-9;  alliance 
with  Shotoku  against  miUtaiy 

system,  140 :  death,  146     ^ .  , 
—  /  Google 
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Sogen  (Chu  Yuan),  Chinese 
priest,  3G1;  and  Kamakura 
calli^aphy, 

Soii-ji,  temple,  454 

SoKO  see  Yamaga  Sok6 

Solfataras  of  Unzen  volcano, 
torture  of  Christians  in,  553 

Solitary  Kami,  Q 

Soma,  branch  of  Taira,  205 

Somedono,  B3mpre8S,  wife  of 
Montoku,  2M 

Song  Wang  Myong,  King  of 
Kudara,  and  Buddhism,  132 

Son-Kwang,  Kudara  prince, 
settles  in  Naniwa,  IfiS 

Son-0  Jd-I,  "Revere  the 
Sovereign,  expel  the  barba- 
rians," motto,  6ft9 

Rdrin  see  Otomo  Yoshishigo 

Sot5eki  see  MusQ  Kokushi 

SOsctsu,  envoy  to  China  of 
Oudii  family,  MS 

Soshi-Mori,  Korea,  myth,  6Q 

Sdtan,  painter,  450 

Sotelo  Luis  (1574-1624),  Span- 
ish Franciscan,  attempts  to 
survey  Japanese  coast,  5i2 

Soto,  sect,  modification  of 
Zen,  371 

SOun  see  H5j5  Soun  (Nagauji) 

Southern  Court,  Daikagu-ji, 
356;  war  of  dynasties,  396- 
412;  adherents,  400;  rulers, 
406;  claims  ignored  in  1412 
and  1428,  412,  418 

Southwestern  Japan,  compar- 
ative accessibility  of,  86 

Sow  race,  Borneo,  probable 
source  of  Kumaso,  29 

SOya,  strait  of,  45 

SOzen  see  Yamana  Mochitoyo 

Spaniards,  in  Manila,  jealous 
of  Portuguese,  542;  in  Tosji 
with  "wm'ktKi"  galleon,  543; 
intrigue  against  Dutch,  FAT, 
653;  Dutch  and  English 
intrigue  against,  549-50,  552i 
Ilidetada  orders  deported 
(1624),  552,  655]  invasion  by, 
feared,  and  conquest  of  Phd- 
ippines  urged,  553;  Spanish 
authorities  forbid  priests 
going  to  Japan,  553;  refuse 
grant  in  Yedo,  651 ;  trade 
unimportant,  652-3;  end  of 
trade,  655 

Spear^  jewelled,  token  of  au- 
thority of  Kami,  9]  sign 
of  military  authority,  30; 
heads  of,  52;  export  of,  444, 
445;  carrieT(ill.),  622 

Spinning  in  myth,  25;  in  early 
times,  67-8 

Spirit,  tama,  survives  body, 
65;  belief  in  activity  of,  204, 
244.  258.  282,  33Q 

Spying  in  Biuihi  system,  286; 
civil,  296,  612,  im.  (m^  in 
Tokugawa  Laws  of  MiUtary 
Houses,  521 

Stackclbcrg,  Baron,  Russian 
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general  defeated  by  Oku  at 

Telissu,  716-7 
Stag's  shoulder  blade,  use  in 

divination,  27^  66 
Stake,  death  at,  125,  642 
Stars  in  cosmogony,  26 
State,  Central  Department  of, 

NaJuUsukaia-sho,  179 
Stature  of  Japanese,  5S 
Steel  for  swords,  374 
Stirrups  among  senulclu^al  re- 
mains, 52;  bridle,  harness 

and,  61  (ilT) 
Store-house,  imikura,  63^  114; 

kura,  281.  administrator  of, 

kura-bu^yd,  (>3H 
Stossel,  Anatol  Mikhailovitch, 

Russian  general,  surrenders 

Port  .\rlhur,  720-1 
Straw,  famine  food,  623 
Straw  mat,   tcUsu-gomo,  for 

carpet,  126 
Straw  rope  in  sun-myth,  12 
Sugar  culture,  617 
Sugawara  family  descendefl 

from  Nomi  no  Sukune,  242; 

scholars,  448^  449 

—  Fumitoki,  liUiraUur,  261 

—  Hidenaga,  lecturer,  448 

—  Michizane  (845-903),  called 
Kwanko,  schoolman ,  240 ;  plot 
to  send  him  on  embassy  to 
China,  241;  Fujiwara  plot 
against,  242  (ill  ),  4j  one  of 
authors  of  the  fifth  of  "Na- 
tional Histories,  "1S8;  Chinese 
prose,  249;  shrine,  213  (ill  ), 
244. 25gycre8cendant3,  664 

—  Toyonaga,  patrorflzed  by 
Ujimitsu,  44S 

Suicide  in  early  myth,  17-18; 
some  examples,  101,  147,  189, 
199,  385-6.  582;  at  gnivc, 
47750,  74,  82^  163,  173,  585i 
in  protest  against  policy,  415; 
as  punishment,  <i42 

Suiko,  33d  Empress  (593- 
628),  consort  of  Bidatsu, 
140-6;  historiography  1^  3] 
Chinese  learning,  153 

Suinin,  11th  Emperor  (29 
B.C.-70  A.D.),  81-5;  attempts 
to  abolish  human  sacrifice, 
50,  82 

Smsei,  2nd  Emperor  (581-549 
DC),  28 

Sujin,  10th  Emperor  (97-30 
B.C.),  79-81;  and  ship  build- 
ing, 22 

Sukenari  (or  JQrO),  333 
Suken-mon-in,  mother  of  Go- 

EnyO,  relations  with  Yoshi- 

mitsu,  441 
Suk6,     Northern  Emperor 

(1348-52),  400,  407 
Sukuna    Hikona,  mythical 

pygmy  healer,  15]  inventor  of 

sake,  69 
Sukune  family,  growth  of  its 

power,  90,  105,  106;  see  aUo 

Takenoucni-no-Sukune 


Suti 

Sulphur  trade.  445 
Sumida,  river  bridged,  586 
Sumida-gawa,  groves.  612 
Sumitada  see  Omura  Suznita- 
da 

Sunaiyoshi,  KySto  school  of 
painting,  365 ;  decorations  for 
Imrxirial  palace,  U2Ii 

—  ,  battle,  defeat  of  Asbikaga, 
402 

—  Gukei,  or  Hiroxumi  (1634- 
1705),  6QQ 

Summer  Campaign,  570 
Sumptuary  laws  in  Nam  epoch, 
211;  in  Kamakura  |)eriod, 
355.  375}  of  Hideyoshi,  525- 
6;  in  military  laws,  570,  584; 
of  Sadanobu,  624-6;  in  earlv 
19th  century,  661 
Sumpu,  in  Suruga,  leyasu  re- 
tires to,  562,  673,  580:  ven- 
detta illegal  in,  W7;j6dai  of, 
6.37 

Sun,  and  titles  of  nobles,  62 
Sun-crow,  in  Yamato  expedi- 
tion, 23;  on  banners,  155 
Sun  goddess,  withholds  light, 
12,  an  incarnation  of  Buddha, 
195 

Smig,  writer  on  war,  2S& 

—  philosophy,  Gen-e  intro- 
duces, 447-8;  painting,  Jose- 
tsu  introduces,  4.')0 

Sungari,  Russian  transport  at* 
Chemulpo,  212 

Sunrise  Island,  Jih-pen, 
Chinese  or  Korean  nanae  for 
eastern  islands,  2Z 

Superstition,  in  4th-6th  cen- 
turies, 127;  in  Nara  epoch, 
196;  in  Heian,  274,  281-2 

Supply,  I>epartraent8  of,  in 
capital,  under  Daiho,  IHO 

Suruga,  brigands  of,  crushed 
by  Yaraato-dake,  .37]  prov- 
ince given  to  leyasu,  489 

—  Genji,  branch  of  Minamoto 
family,  265 

Survey  for  map  under  Hide- 
yoshi, 527;  coastal  l>egun  by 
Spanish,  547 

Susanoo,  Kami  of  Force,  con- 
test with  Amaterasu,  11: 
expelled  from  heaven,  kills 
great  seri>ent,  13;  as  tree- 
planter.  22]  rationalisation 
of  mytn,  ^1;  its  bearings  on 
relations  with  China  and 
Korea,  60]  purification  of,  fii; 
as  guardian  of  forests,  71; 
ruler  in  Shiragi,  81 

Sushen,  Tungusic  settlers  on 
Sado  Island  (549  a  d  ),  34: 
expeditions  of  Hiraf  u  against, 
(658  &  660).  34-5;  captives  nf 
YemishlTlS,  39]  later  called 
Toi,  262 

Sushun,  32nd  Emperor  (588- 

92).  13»-40.  im 

Su  Ting-fang  attacks  Kudar» 

(660  A.D.).  162  , 
  d  by  Google 


Suto 

Sutoku,  75th  Emperor  (1124- 
41).  273;  Hdgen  tumult, 
289,  200-1 

Sutras,  Buddhist,  194;  cop3ring 
as  atonement,  29Q 
SuwO,  brif?ands,  40;  woman 
ruler  in.  85^  Ouchi  family  of, 
443.  4fi6 
Suye  Harukata,  called  Zen- 
kyO  (d.  1555),  crushed  by 
Mori  Motonari,  4tiS 
Suzuka-yama,  apparent  Tatar 

remains  in  shrine  at,  222 
Swan,  Yamato-dake  in  form  of, 
65;  in  cure  of  dumbness,  82 
Sword,  myth.  Imperial  in- 
signia. 13,  18,  3L  60,  63, 
79,  319:  sepulchralremains, 
51 ;  sinzle-  and  double-€(lge<l, 
70;  offered  at  shrines,  85; 
I^ii^e  and  small,  181 ;  Mina- 
moto  heirlooms,  285.  299; 
Bwordsmiths,  374.  450-1 ;  ex- 
ported, 444,  445:  hilts.  451. 


302  (ill.) ;  samurai  and  swonl- 
wearing,  682.  685;  illustra- 
tions, 176,  413,  509 
Syllabary,  phonetic,  develop- 
ment in  Japanese  away  from 
Chinese    ideograph,    3j  in 
Heian  epoch,  kala-kana  and 
hiragana,  250;  used  in  Jdei 
code,  aid 
Ta-be,  rice-cultivators  or  rustic 
corporation,  STj  flfi 
Table  and  cookery  in  ancient 
Japan,    69;   in  Kamakura 
period,  374 
Tachibana  family,  24Q 

—  Hayanari  (d.  843),  exiled 
with  Tsimesada,  236;  calli- 
grapher,  234  rn^  251 

—  lliromi,  scholar,  240 

—  Moroe  (6.S^t-757),  minister 
of  the  Right,  acquiesces  in 
rule  of  Koken-Shotoku,  200; 


may  have  compiled  anthol- 
ogy  of  "  Myriad  leaves,"  214 
Tachiri  Munetsugu,  Court  en- 
voy to  summon  Nobunaga  to 
Kyoto,  479,  4iil 
Tactics,  of  Bmhi,  286;  gradual 

change  in,  4.S7-9 
Tada  Genji,  branch  of  Mina- 

rooto,  265 
Tadahiro  see  KatC  Tadahiro 
Tadakiyo  see  Sakai  Tadakiyo 
Tadamori  see  Taira  Tadamori 
Tadateru  see  MatsudairaTada- 
teru 

Tadayoshi  set  Ashikaga  Tada- 
yoshi  and  Tokugawa  Tada- 
yoshi 

Tadong  River,  Korea,  Slj  in 
campaign  of  1592,  513,  514 

Taema,  Prince,  and  expedition 
against  Shiragi  (603  a.d.).  Ihl 

Taema-no-Kuehaya,  wrestler, 
83 

Ta-fu,  Japanese  envoy  to 
China  (a.d.  57}^  M. 
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Taga,  Caxtlo  of,  built  in  i2A 
to  check  Yemishi,  220;  head- 

?|uarters      transferred  to 
sawa,  222 
Ta^chi  Shi^eyoshi,  deserts 
with  fleet  to  Minamoto  in 
battle  of  Dan-no-ura,  Jilfl 
Tai-hei-ki,  historical  work  of 
14th    century,    quoted  on 
causes  of  Hhokyu  struggle, 
341;  on  Yoehinaga,  393 
Taiho  see  Daihd 
Taiken-mon-in,     consort  of 
Toba,  273;    intimacy  with 
Shirakawa,  289 
Taikdy  "great  merit,"  183; 
ex-regent,  title  of  Hideyoshi, 
522 :  Taiko-zan,  temple  at  his 
birthplace,  4  3. 

Taikoki,  "Annab  of  the  Tai- 
ko  "  quoted  on  Uideyoshi's 
palace,  "i(  >t>-7 

Taiktva  Da^a 

Tai  Peh,  Chinese  prince,  exile 
to  Japan  (800  B.C.),  32j 
Imperial  descent  from,  fi45 

Taira,  family,  descended  from 
Prince  Katwurabara,  generals 
of  Imperial  guards,  205-6,  86; 
called  Heike,  206  f.n  . ;  manors 
and  armed  forces,  252 ;  lose 
estates,  253;  quarrel  with 
Minamoto,  254,  2(>3 ;  revolt 
against  Fujiwara,  258;  pro- 
vmcial  branches,  2t)5;  treat- 
ment  of  priests,  274  the 
Gen-pei  epoch,  struggle  with 
Minamoto,  284--.j35 ;  geneal- 
ology,  288;  in  Heiji  tumult 

'  crush  Minamoto,  292-3 ;  hokl 
most  important  offices,  295; 
Yorimasa  conspiracy  agamst , 
299;  defeated  by  Alinamoto, 
302-24 

—  Atsumori  (1169-84),  killed 
at  Ichi-no-tani,  215. 

—  Chikafusa,  provincial  gov- 
ernor, 3ifi 

—  Hirotsune,   favours  Yori 
tomo,  305 

—  Kanetaka,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  Izu,  303;  is  killed  by 
Tokimasa,  30? 

—  Kiyomori  (1118-81),  wins 
manors,  252;  treatment  of 
priests,  274;  crushes  Mina- 
moto. ^8,  292;  supports 
Cto-Shirakawa,  289;  alliance 
with  Shinzei,  292;  lessens 
power  of  Fujiwara,  294; 
supreme,  295;  arbitrary  rule, 
296;  crushes  Yorimasa  con- 
spiracy, 299-300;  death,  301. 
308 

—  Kerch  ira,  founder  of  Jse- 
Heishi,  265,  2iia 

—  Koreraochi,  founder  of 
branches  of  Taira,  26^ 

—  Korcmori,  commands 
army  sent  against  Yorimoto, 
30fi 


Tai8 

Taira  Masakado  (d.  940),  206, 
his  revolt,  253-4.  2Z5 

—  Masamori,  crushes  rebel- 
lion of  Minamoto  Yoshichika, 
288 

—  Michimori,  killed  in  battle 
of  Ichi-no-tani,  Mrt 

—  Munekiyo  hel|)8  save  life  of 
Yoritomo,  293-4,  .302;  rclar 
tions  with  Minamoto,  320 

—  Munemori  (1147-85),  Shi- 
shi-ga-tani  plot,  296;  aban- 
dons Kyoto,  309-10;  refuses 
Yoshinaka's  request  for  an 
alliance,  312;  escapes  after 
Ichi-no-tani,  315;  defeated  at 
Yashimaj  317-18;  executed, 
319;  p)os8ibly  a  changeling,  320. 

—  Noritsune  (1160-85),  do- 
feats  Ashikaga  Yoshikiyo  in 
B  tchu,  311;  at  Yashima, 
318;  drowned  at  Dan-no-ura, 

aifl 

—  Sadamori  defeata  Taira 
Masjikado,  254,  265^  283 

—  Shigeliira  (1158-85),  saf^ks 
and  bums  tlu-ee  monasteries, 
301;  in  1181  attacks  Minar 
moto  Yukiiye,  308;  taken 
prisoner  at  Ichi-no-tani,  315: 
death,  320 

—  Shigemori  (1138-79),  265. 
288;  Fujiwara  Narichika's 
jealousy  of,  296;  restrains 
Kiyomori.  297;  death.  298 

—  Shigenobu,  m  revolt  against 
Fujiwara  (967),  258 

—  Tadamasa,  favours  Sutoku 
in  Hdgen  tumult,  executed 
by  Kiyomori,  289^  290,  291 

—  Tadamori  ( 1 096-1 153), 
body  guard  of  Shirakawa, 
2S8  f.n.:  against  Yoritomo, 
306;  descent,  206;  treatment 
of  priests,  274 

—  Tatlanori  (1144-84),  killed 
at  Ichi-no-tani,  315 

—  Tadatsune,  defcatetl  by 
Minamoto  Yorinobu  (1031), 
263-4 

—  Takamochi,  first  marquis 
(889)  of  1  aira,  2().^i-6 

—  Tomoakira,  saves  liis  father, 
313 

—  Tomomori  (1152-85)  bums 
and  sacks  monasteries,  301 ; 
saved  by  his  son  at  Ichi-no- 
tani,  315;  drowned  at  Dan- 
no-ura,  .'^IQ 

—  Tomoyasu,  enemy  of  Yoshi- 
naka,  commands  palace- 
guards,  il2 

—  Tsunemasa,  2M. 

—  Yoritsuna,  guardian  of 
Sadatoki,  crushes  Adachi 
(1286),  killed  (1293),  310 

—  Yoshibumi,  265 
Taiahiden  Hochu,  Shotoku  in, 

on  Buddhism,  132-3;  on 
property  of  Mononobe  Mori- 

L  ,1  ^  jd  by  Google 


Tait 
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Tax 


Taitaang,  taken  by  pirates, 

15G0 

Taitsu,  Chinese  Emperor,  pro- 
tests against  piracy,  443,  445 

Tajima,  king  of  Shiragi,  settles 
in,  84^  88 

—  Mori,  sent  for  orange  seeds, 
84 

Taka  becomes  empress,  238 
Takaaki,  younger  brother  of 

Murakami,  banished,  257-8 
Tukaciiiho,    Mt.,   in  ilyilga 

(Saikaid5),  21 
Takahashi,  Mr.,  on  "Mallet- 

heuded"  swords,  51 
Takahira,  Kogoro,  Baron  (b. 

18G4),  poace  commissioner  at 

Portsmouth,  Z25 
Takahito,  Prince,  son  of  Go- 

Shujaku,  attempt  to  have 

him  pasaed  over,  269;  see  Go- 

8anj5 

Takaichi,  Prince,  170;  dies 

(696),  124 
Taka-ichi,  Yamato  province, 

posHibly  the  "Plain  of  High 

Heaven"  of  myth,  29,  3Q 
Takakage   «e«  KoHayakawa 

TakakaRC 
Takakuui  see  Hosokawa  Taka- 

kuni 

Takakura,     80th  Emperor 

(1169-80),  211ii=S 
Takamatsu,  castle  in  Bitchu 

besieged  by  Hidcyoshi,  490. 

491 

Takama-yama  and  Takama- 

no,  Yamato,  30 
Takamochi,  first  of  the  Taira 

family,  205 
Takamuku  Kuromaro,  lUentr 

las,   national   doctor,  160; 

leader  of  embassy  to  China 

(654.  A.D.),  166;  dies  there, 

168 

Takanaga,  Prince  (1311-38), 
commatidcr  against  Ashikaga 
Takauji,  392 ;  in  war  of  dy- 
nasties, 398;  suicide,  302 

Takano,  consort  of  Konin, 
mother  of  Kwammu,  2^ 

Takanori  see  Kojima  Takanori 

Takao.  temple  at,  'iSA 

Takaoka,  monk,  travels  in 
India,  231 

Takashima  Kihei,  called 
ShircKlayQ,  or  Shuhan,  advo- 
cates foreign  intercourse 
(1853),  6iia 

Takata,  sect  of  Shin,  403 

Takatomo,  Prince,  adopted 
son  of  Okimachi,  505 

Takatsukasa  family  founded 
by  Fujiwara  Kanehira,  one 
of  "Five  Regent  Houses," 
35a 

Takatsuki,  fief  of  Takayama, 

538 

Takatsune  see  Shiba  Taka- 
tsune 

Takauji  see  Ashikaga  Takauji 


Takayama  (d.  1506)  feuda- 
tory of  Takatsuki,  converted 
by  Vilela;  his  son  Yusho, 
"Don  Justo  Ukondono,"  538 

Takeda  family  of  Kai  favour 
Yoritomo,  305.  308;  help  in 
overthrow  of  Y oshinori,  428; 
alUance  with  Hojo  and  war 
with  Uesugi,  -^66-7;  his  alUcs 
against  Nobunaga,  483 

— ^^Katsuyori  (1546-82),  mar- 
ries Nobunaga's  daughter, 
479,  but  makes  war  on  him, 
157-8:  defeated,  489 

—  Nobumitsu  stirs  up  Yori- 
tomo against  Yoshinaka,  309 

—  Shingen,  or  Haranobu 
(1521-73),  war  with  Uesugi, 
466-8  (ill.);  alliance  with  No- 
bunaga, 479,  and  with  levasu, 
486-7 ;  death,  485j  military 
art,  488j  signature,  52Q  (ill.) 

Takenaka,  of  Nagiisaki,  perse- 
cutes CvhristianH,  .^).">3 

—  Shigeharu,  soldier  of  Hide- 
yoahi,  480 

Takenouchi-no^ukunc,  sev- 
eral prominent  officials,  1st 
to  4th  century,  106-7; 
against  Ycmishi,  36;  pnme 
minister,  85;  great  duke  of 
the  Presence,  9Sj  in  conquest 
of  Korea,  88-90;  Bucce38ion 
to  JingO,  90-1 ;  ordeal  for 
treason,  1(K>-1 ;  grand- 
daughter, marries  Nintoku, 
105;  descendants,  105,  106; 
the  Heguri,  122 

Takenouchi  Shikibu(1716-71) 
teacher  of  Chinese  classics, 
621;  forerunner  of  Restora- 
tion, 622 

Taketori  Monogatari,  "Bam- 
boo gatherer's  narrative," 
classic,  251 

Takigawa  Kazumasu,  soldier 
of  Nobunaga,  hvanryd  of 
Kwantd,  489;  favours  Nobu- 
taka,  494;  defeated  by  Hide- 
yoshi,  495 

Takinosawa,  battle  of,  victory 

over  Takeda,  488 
Takuan  (1573-1645),  Emperor 

gives  purple  robe  to,  589-90 
Takuma  artists,  280 
Takushan,    Manchuria,  4th 

Army  lands  at,  112 
Takut^akasa  Sukehira,  prime 

minister  in  Kyoto,  opposes 

Kokaku,  631 
Talien,  taken  from  Chinese 

(1894),   7(n.  702]  Russian 

railway,  205 

Tallies  used  in  trade  with 

China,  444i  445 
Taraba,  urchins  of,  the  princes 

Oke  and  Woke,  118;  rice 

grants  cliarged  to  province, 

588 

Tamchira,  younger  brother  of 
Murakanu,  258 


Tcmibe,  naturalized  aliens  in 

pre-historic  time,  iii 
Tamichi,  general,  killed  by 

Yemishi,  362  a.d.,  38 
Tamon,  t.  e.  Ananda,  statue 

in  castle  of  Azuchi,  ^iO. 
Tamu  no  Mine,  valley,  site  of 

shrine  to  Kamatari,  1(V8 
Taiuura,     Prince,  Einperor 

Jomei  (629).  lifi 
Taraura  family  defeated  by 

Date,  421 
Tamuramaro  see  Saka^no-ye 

Tamuramaro 

Tan,  land  unit,  182^  527;  tan- 
sen,  area  ta.\,  439.  440.  452 

Tanaka  Harukiyo,  rebuilds 
shrine  of  Hachiman,  452 

Tandai,  inquisitors,  two  repre- 
senting Bakufu  at  Court, 
345 j  the  Ry<>'RiOkuhara,  347j 
similar  offices  at  Hakozaki 
and  Xagato,  362;  in  Muro- 
machi  period,  436-7 

Tanegashima  island  where 
Portugese  first  hmderl,  5:^); 
name  uaod  fur  muskets  they 
introduced,  488-9 

Tanetsugu  see  Fujiwara  Tane- 
tsugu 

Tang,  Chinese  systems,  and 
power  of  Throne  (645-70). 
128;  most  of  features  of 
Daika  taken  from,  IfiQ  f.n.. 
164;  res|HM:ts  in  which  not 
adaptable  to  Japan,  201; 
Kyoto  modelled  on  Tang 
metropolis,  Changan,  22&. 
Tanners  from  Korea,  1 19 
Tanuma  Okitomo  (Mototomo) 
(d.  1784),  son  of  Okitsugu, 
619.  623 

—  Okitsugu  (Mototsiigu) 
(1719-88),  favourite  of  le- 
shige,  prime  minister  of  le- 
haru,  618-19.  623 

Tan  Yang-i,  Chinese  scholar, 
153 

Taoism  and  Shinto,  64S 

Tao  Lung  see  D6ryQ 

Tasa,  omi  of  Kibi,  removed 
by  Yuryaku,  112;  Jeads  re- 
volt in  Mimana,  114 

Tatars,  possibly  prominent 
in  Yemishi  revolts  of  8th 
century,  222;  Goldrai  and 
Ivbitan  in  China,  3.58 

Tote,  fortress  or  warp,  26fi  Ln- 

Tate  Chikatada,  one  of  Yoshi- 
naka's  four  body  guards,  313 

Tatebito,  famous  archer,  137 

Tatsunokuchi,  in  YedO,  site  of 
court  of  justice,  633 

Tattooing  as  penalty,  66,  642: 
as  decoration  first  in  proto- 
historic  periotl,  when  penalty 
abandoned,  lOQ 

Tawara  TOda  see  Fujiwm 
Hidesato 

Taxation,  early,  6L  80j  and 
land-holding,  95-6;  war  tax, 
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Tay 

97;  land  not  taxed,  124; 
reauisitions,  124-5 ;  in  ShOto- 
ku  a  constitution,  142;  Daika, 
162,  164-5;  DaiM,  183; 
SiEkaga  period,  426,  438-9, 
440;  toU-gatee,  430;  tokusei 
nota,  431;  under  Tokugawa, 
637-8 

Tayasu  branch  of  Tokugawa, 
eligible  to  Shogunatc,  592; 
named  from  gate  of  Yedo 
Castle,  Qia 

—  Munetake,  or  Tokugawa 
Munetake  (q.v.),  624 

Tea,  plants  introduced  (814), 
280;  more  generally  (1191), 
371;  picking,  in  Uji,  223  (ill.); 
festivals,  425;  ceremonial, 
457,  159  (ill.),  influence  on 
ceramics,  451,  ana  architec- 
ture, tea-parlours,  452,  131 
(ill.);  Hidcyoshi's  interest  in, 
501 

Technical   vocabulary,  Jap- 
anese. 57 
Teeth-black€aaing,  74,  2IQ 
Teika  «ec  Fujiwara  Sadaiye 
Teikin-drai,  text  book  of  let- 
ter-writing, 44S 
Teia-keuu,  Imperial  genealogy, 
448 

Telissu,  battle  of,  Russians 
defeated  by  Oku,  710-17 

Ternbun  kofxin,  gold  coins 
minttnl  in  1532-55,  527 

Tembyd,  periwl  (72U-4S),  193 

Temman,  Ten j  in,  shrine  of 
Michizane,  2M 

Temmangu  see  Michizane 

Temmoku-zan,  in  Kai  prov- 
ince, defeat  of  Takeda  at,  489 

Tenimu,  40th  Emperor  (673- 
86).  Prince  Oama,  170-2; 
historiography,  2;  sumptuary 
laws,  211 

Temples,  early  Buddhist,  137- 
8;  mixed  Shinto,  193;  pro- 
vincial. 194;  estates,  208,  329; 
the  "Six,"  272;  Nara  epoch, 
209;  at  Kamakura,  439;  the 
"  Five,"  schools  and  scholar- 
ahip,  448,  455;  revenue,  439; 
commitiaioncrs,  436,  633,  034  ; 
leyasu's  legislation,  577-8; 
under  Impcarial  princes,  583, 

Tempd,  period,  1830-44,  fam- 
ines, 661 ;  reformation  of,  662 

Tcnchi,  38th  Emperor  (668- 
71),  168-9;  burial  mound,  50; 
painters,  127;  Daika,  165; 
see  Naka 

Tendai,  monastery  and  doc- 
trine of  SaichO,  2^  367,  368; 
temple, 

Tengai,  abbot  of  Enryaku-ji, 
in  bell-insrription  affair,  506 ; 
temple  at  Nikko,  582;  Kwan- 

ei-ji,  j5S3 
Teniin,  descendnnts  of  prime- 
val trinity,  sulj-class  of  iShim- , 
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bctsu,  02;  name  under  which 
Michizane  was  apotheosized, 
244 

Teniioki,  Record  of  the  Em- 
perors, 2 

Tennd-zan,  position  in  battle 
of  Yamazaki,  493 

Tenryaku,  year-period,  947- 
57,  25S,  261 

Tenryu'ii,  temple  at  Saga, 
built  by  Takauji;  T.-bune, 
merchantmen,  sent  to  China 
for  art  objects;  T.-seiji,  cela- 
don vases  from  China,  442, 
453.-4.'55 

Tenahin,  ^'kami  of  the  de- 
scent," chieftains  of  expedi- 
tion from  KyiishQ,  ZI 

Tensho,  year  period,  1573-91, 
coins,  ^28 

Tenson,  "Heavenly  grand- 
child," epithet  of  Uikoho 
Ninigi  33^  64;  sub-class  of 
Shirnbet8u,  ^osccndants  of 
Sun  goddess,  92j  sufierior  po- 
sition of,  2S 

Teraishi,  Dr.,  on  decoration  of ' 

bronze  beUs,  42  (f  n.) 
Terasaka  Kichiemon,  one  of 

"47  lionin,"  601 
Terumoto  see  Mori  Torumoto 
Terutora  see  Uesugi  Kenshin 
Tetsuo,  priest  of  Daitoku-ji, 

454 

Text  books,  448 
Thatch  on  houses,  IM 
Thermal  springs,  127;  152 
Thirty-^ear  census,  181 
Three  Years'  War,  GoSannen 

(1089-91),  262 
Thunder,  Kami  of,  in  tree,  65, 

196;  axes,  46 
Tientai,    Japanese  Tendai, 

Chinese  monastery,  22S 
Tientsin  reUeved  by  Japanese 

troops  in  Boxer  RebeUion, 

7(y3 

Tiger,  magic  taught  by,  196 

Tiles,  peculiar  to  temples,  154  ; 
roofs  of  official  buildings  tileti 
in  Nara  epoch,  2()9;  slate- 
coloured  and  green  in  city  of 
Ky6t6,  222;  in  Kamakura  pe- 
riod, 373J  Ul.,  441 

Timur  gives  up  attack  on 
Japan,  36ii 

Ting,  Chinese  admiral,  de- 
feated at  Weihaiwei,  701-2 

Titles,  or  gentile  names,  73] 
new  under  Temmu,  111 

Toba,  74th  Emperor  (1108- 
23),  273;  state  domains,  253; 
palace,  272,  273 

Tobacco  growing,  617;  pipe 
and  |>oucn,  102  (ill.) 

Toda  Izu  no  Kami,  atlvocates 
foreign  intercourse  (1853), 
605 

—  Tadanori,  adviser  of  Xari- 
aki,  G62 

Tofiai-ji,    Kegon  temple  at 
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Nara,  bronze  Buddha,  193. 
367;  procession  in  Koken's 
reign,  197;  great  bell,  210; 
bell-tower,  453  (ill.);  statue, 
158  (ill.);  gak-guards,  280] 
burnt  by  Taira,  301 

Todd  Takatora  (1556-1630) 
heljie  Tokugawa,  580 

T6ci-zan,  Ueno  hill,  temple  of 
Kwanei-ji,  5H^{ 

Tofuku-ji,  Buddhist  temple, 
S.E.  of  Kyoto,  45ii  455 

T5fuku-mon-in,  Kazuko,  first 
Tokugawa  consort,  580;  wife 
of  Go-Mizu-no-o,  589 

T(^^hi  family  splits  in  Onin 
war,  4^0 

TOgO  Ueiliaohiro,  Count  (b. 
1857),  Japanese  admiral,  at- 
tacks Russian  fleet  at  Port 
Arthur.  711;  blocks  entrance 
to  haroour,  714-15;  defeats 
Russians  at  Tsuahima,  723-4 

Toi  invade  Japan  (1019), 
262=a 

Toichi,  wife  of  K5bun,  12Q 
T6in  see  D5in 

To-ji,  Shin^on  temple  (Goku- 

ku-ji)  in  Kyoto,  262 
Tokmdd,  road  from  Kyoto  to 

Tokyo,  560 
Toki  see  Doki 

TOkichi  see  Toyotomi  Hide- 

yoshi,  475  LiL 
Tokimiisa  see  H5jo  Tokimasa 
Tokimune  (or  Goro)  avenges 

father's  murder,  33ii 
Tokiuji  see  Yamano  Tokiuji 
Tokiwa,  mistress  of  Yoshito- 

mo;  294,  3Q6 
Tokiyasu,  Prince,  see  Kdkd 
Tokiyo,      Prince,  marries 

daughter  of  Sugawara  Michi- 

zane,  242-3 

Toku,  empress  Kenrei-mon-in, 
295;  mother  of  Emperor  An- 
loku,  292 

Tokugawa,  descent  of  family, 
556;  hereditary  system 
founded  by  leyasu,  504; 
shogunate  of  family,  556^737 
oath  of  loyalty  to,  504  5; 
the  T.  Bakufu,  573-643; 
"Constitution,"  576;  school. 
Shohei-ko,  578;  Imperial 
family  marries  uito,  580,  5S9; 
strengthened,  5S1-2;  attitude 
to  feudatories,  593;  Hide- 
tada  line  succeeiled  hy  Kii 
branch,  610-11;  famihes  in 
ministry,  624;  decline  of 
power,  661-78;  end  of  sho- 
gunate, 677 

—  Chikauji  (d.  1407?),  an- 
cestor of  Matsudaira,  5.56 

—  Hidetada  (1579-1632),  sho- 
gun  (1605-22)  557,  .562;  anti- 
Christian  etlict  (16l6I7§5fM ; 
orders  Spaniards  dejiort^I, 
552 ;  in  war  with  Uesugi,  560; 
daughter  weds  Ilideyori,  ^-^oogie 
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attacks  Osaka,  567;  leya- 
su's  instructions  to,  5  <  0 ; 
rule,  death,  character,  580-1 ; 
and  Crown, 
Tokugawa  Hirotada  (1526- 
49).  53fi 

—  Hyakkaio,  One  Hundred 
Rules  of  Tokugawa,  Ml 

—  lehani  (1737-86),  shogun 
(1760-86),  618-20.  624 

—  lemitsu  (1603-51),  shdgxtn 
(1622-51),  581-3:  treatment 
of  Christians,  552-3;  leyasu's 
instructions  to.  570;  requires 
nobles  to  reside  at  Yedo, 
581-2;  and  feudal  lords,  5M 

—  lemochi  (1846-66),  shogxin 
(1858-66),  668]  marries  Em- 
peror's sister,  622;  resigns,  626 

—  lenari  (1773-1841),  shogun 
(178&-1837),  624,  629]  his 
father's  rank,  630-T;  abdi- 
cation.  662 

—  lenobu  (1662-1712),  shdgun 
(1709-12),  608-10;  621 

—  lesada  (1824-58),  shogun 
(1853-8),  r><w-8 

—  leshigc  (1702-61),  shdgun 
(1745-60),  618]  his  son, 
Shigcyoshi,  ancestor  of  Shi- 
mizu  branch,  5112 

—  letsugu  (1709-16),  shogun 
(1712-16),  610,  62Q 

—  letsuna  (1^2-80),  4th  sho- 
gun (1651-80),  583-9;  power 
passes  to  minister,  587;  ab- 
dication of  Go-Saien,  591; 
death,  596-7 

— leyasu  (1542-1616),  466, 
428  (ill.)-9;  in  war  on  Asaku- 
ra  and  Aaai,  48^j,  484;  alliance 
with  Shingen,  486-7;  defeats 
Takctia,  489;  threatened, 
492;  in  Komaki  war,  497; 
peace  with  Hideyoshi,  499; 
against  Hojo,  503;  receives 
Ivwanto,  504;  takes  oath, 
507;  in  Hideyoshi's  scheme, 
523,  524; Christianity,  544-9; 
WiU  Adams,  546i  death.  549. 
621;  family,  55&=Z;  succession 
to  Hideyoshi,  557-9;  wealth, 
559;  Sekigahara,  561;  dis- 
tribution  of  fiefs,  561-2; 
shOgun,  562;  Hideyori,  563- 
4j  defied  at  Osaka,  565: 
Hako-ji  bell,  565-6;  attacks 
Osaka  castle,  507-70;  char- 
acter, 571-2:  legislation,  573- 
8;  literature,  578-9;  Hideta- 
da,  580;  shrine,  582-.3 : 
patterned  upon  by  Yoshi- 
mune,  61 1 ;  Shintd  revival, 
644;  foreign  intercourse,  651 ; 
signature,  52Q  (ill  ) 

—  leyoshi  (1792-1853),  shd- 
gnn  (1838-53),  661-8 

—  Jidaishi,  on  leyasu's  laws, 

—  Mitsukuni  (1628- 1700), 
sympathizes  with  Masayasu, 
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598;  interest  in  letters,  600. 
&(ill.)-5 

—  Munetada  (1721-64),  foun- 
der of  Hitotsubashi  branch, 
502,  MS 

—  xMuiietake  (d.  1769)  found- 
er of  Tayasu  branch,  592, 
618.  624 

—  Nariaki  (1800-60),  daimyd 
of  Mito,  anti^oreign  policy 
of,  662;  attempts  to  make 
his  son  shogun,  668;  surren- 
ders edict  against  shogun, 
670-1 ;  622 

—  (or  Matsudaira)  Narlyuki, 
feudatory  of  Kii,  668 

—  Nobuyaau  (1559-79),  557; 
marriage,  479 

—  Nobuyoehi  ( 1 583-1603), 
daimyd  of  Mito,  557.  591 

—  Shigeyoshi  (1745-95), 
founds  Shimizu  branch,  592 

—  Tadanaga  (1605-33) , 
brother  of  lemitsu,  594;  595 

—  Tadayoshi  (1580-1607), 
daimyd  of  Kiyoau,  557.  591 

—  Tsunayoshi  (1646-1709), 
shdgun  (1686-1709),  596-608; 
considerate  for  Crown,  62Q 

—  Yorifusa  (1603-61),  daimyd 
of  Mito,  557;  one  of  Sanke, 
591 

—  Yorinobu  (1602-71),  datmyo 
of  Kii,  55L  591 

—  Yoshimune  (1677-1751), 
shdgun  (1716-45),  611  (ill.)- 
18;  camera  rule,  618;  Tayasu 
and  Hitotsubashi  branches, 
592  QIK 

—  Y oshiimo  (1600-50),  (iaimyo 
of  Owari,  557.  591 ;  founds 
Shdhei-kd  school,  528 

—  Yoshinobu  or  Keiki  (1837- 
97),  son  of  Nariaki  and  his 
candidate  for  shdgun,  668; 
Crown  urges  his  promotion, 
673;  guarcfian  of  shdgun,  674; 
shdgun  (1866-8),  676;  resigns 
677;  surrenders  Ye<lo,  678 

Tokuhon    see  Hatakeyama 

Mochikuni 
TokunO    support  Southern 

Court,  4QQ 
TokunS  Michikoto,  defender 

of  Go-Daigo,  382 
Tokmei,  "benevolent  policy," 

laws  of  1297,  376;  extension 

of  policy  under  Ashikaga, 

422-3;  riots,  431i  for  debtors, 

612 

TokusS,  priest,  154 
Tokyo,  formerly  Yedo,  eastern 
capital,  28L  6S2 
Tomi  see  Fujiwara  Tomiko 
Toraoe,  Yoshinaka's  mistress, 

Tomohira,  Prince  (963-1009), 

IK)et,  261 
Tomohito,  Prince,  see  KOkaku 
Tomo,  Princess,  see  Go-Saku- 

ramichl 
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Tomo  Kowamine,  exiled  (843) 

with  Prince  Taunesada,  23fi 
Ton-a  (1301-84),  poet,  ^62 
Tonaini-yami,  Echizen,  defeat 

of  Taira  at,  309 
Tonegawa,  flood  in,  610 
Tone-yama,  battle  (1573),  4S5 
Tonghak  rebellion  in  Korea 

(1894),  Chinese  troops  sent 

to  quell,  100=1 

Tongkan,  Korean  history,  itA 

ciironologv',  IMl 
Tori   Shicni    {Korean  Nori 

Sachhi),  Buddhist,  Li2 
Torii  Mototada  (1534^1600), 

dies  in  defense  of  leyasu's 

castle,  5.'i!M)0 

—  Suneciuon,  487 
Tornado  of  1718,  fill 
Torres,   Baltasar  de  (1563- 

1626),  Jesuit,  companion  oi 
Xavier,  532.  533,  534 
Tortoise  shell,  divination,  06 
Torture  in  ancient  Japan,  tki 
Tosa,    province,    28j  Ichijo 
family  move  to,  461;  seized 
by  ChiJsokabe,  470;  bonita 
curing  in,  617;  Tmemoria/ 
against  Bakufu,  677;  sur- 
render of  fiefs,  680;  clan 
representation,  681 
Tosa,  Kyoto  school  of  painting, 
280.  305,  450.452:  patronized 
by  Tsunayoshi,  660;  decora* 
tions  of  palace,  629 

—  Mitsunobu  see  Mitsunoba 

—  Mitsuoki,  teacher  of  Hin>- 
zumi,  6DQ 

Tosa  Nikki,  Toaa  Diary,  251 
Tosabo  Shoshun,  bonze,  322 
Tosand6,  mountain  road,  502 
Toshiiye  see  Maeda  Toshiiy* 
Toshiyori-rdju,  633 
TOsho-ji,  temple,  suicides  in 

its  cemetery  after  defeat  of 

Hojo,  385,  3SQ 
Towers,  royal,  116,  126;  fire 

watch  tower,  108  (ill.) 
Toyohara    Tokimoto,  muai- 

ciau.  2<'>7 
Toyoliito  see  K5goi> 
Toyokuni  Daimy5-jin,  temfde 

of,    sacred    to  Hideyoshi, 

destroyed  by  leyasu,  5Mi 
Toyonari    see    Fujiwara  no 

Toyonari 
Toyotomi,  family,  revolt  d 

rdnin  (1651),  584;  decline  at 

influence,  5M 

—  Hidetsugu  (1568-95). 
adopted  successor  of  Hidevo- 
shi,  504,  522i  Hideyofihi's  let- 
ter to,  alii  f.n.:  death,  522-3 

—  Hideyori  (1593-1615),  son 
of  Hideyoshi,  496,  522;  ^^- 
gcnt,  523;  Christians  join 
him  against  leyasu,  .>4S: 
Ishida  favours,  558-9;  ntu- 
daijin,  marries  lej'aj'u'? 
granddaughter,  562 :  Icvmu's 
estimate,  563;  opposes  leyaau. 
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565:  refuses  to  surrender,  568; 
suicide,  570 

Toyotomi  Hidevoshi(  1536-98), 
466. 415  (iU.)-7;  battle  of  Oke- 
hazama,  477-8;  in  Ise  and 
Kyoto,  481;  »akai,  482;  war 
with  Asakura  and  Asai,  483- 
6]  against  Takeda  Katsuyori, 
487;  invades  ChQgoku,  489- 
91;  plans  war  on  China,  445, 
459;  peace  with  M5ri,  491; 
Nobunaga,  492;  defeats 
Alitauhide,  493;  councilior, 
494;  crushes  Takigawa  Kazu- 
masa  and  Shibuta  Katsuiye, 
495;  Yodogimi,  496:  Osaka 
castle,  496-7;  in  Komaki 
war,  497-8;  peace  with 
Ieya8u."4ggrregent.  499,  506; 
crushes  remaining  enemies, 
500-4;  treatment  of  Icvasu, 
504-5;  Buddhism,  505-6; 
palace,  506^-7,  521 ;  tea- 
festivaJs,  wealth,  507-8 ;jnva- 
sion  of  Korea,  509-lH;  death, 
519.  523-4;  family,  .522;  kills 
Hidetsugu,  .522;  character, 
524;  legislation,  52.5-7 ;  Chris- 
tianity, 539-44;  tomb,  570 

—  Kunimatsu,  son  of  Hide- 
yori,  killed  by  leyasu,  570 

"Trade,  Chief  of,"  155 

Transportation,  early,  80; 
roads  in  Nara  epoch,  210; 
in  Heian,  281 ;  in  Muromachi, 
456;  improved  by  Nobunaga, 
492-3;  laws,  585]  Tokugawa 
unprovements,  592;  road- 
commissioners,  635;  railway 
building,  694 

Treason  under  Daihd  code,  178 

Treasury  established  405  a.d., 
110;  three  in  Yurvaku's  reign, 
114;  burnt  in  i659,  603-4; 
see  Finance  Department 

Treaties  with  Unite<i  States, 
Russia,  Holland,  England, 
666;  commercial  treaty  with 
United  States,  667;  with 
Korea,  685j  with  CHina,  702; 
with  Russia  (Portsmouth), 
724-8;  with  China  (Peking), 
727 — 

Tree,  sacred,  of  Buddhist 
temples,  274;  tree  worship, 
65;  myths  of  tree  planting, 
14,  22,  31i  stories  of  huge 
treesTTQ 

Trigrams,  in  divination,  66 
"True  Word,"  Shingon,  231. 
369 

T»arevitch,  Russian  battleship 

at  Port  Arthur,  111 
Tsin  dynasty  (265-317)  and 

Chinese  migration,  102 
Tsuchi-gumo,  "Earth-spiders" 

or  "Pit  dweUers,"  34,  41-4; 

called  Wado  by  Chmese,  ZZ 
Tsuchi  Mikado,  83d  Emperor 

(1199-1210),  335]  abdicates, 

341;  exile, 
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Tsugaru  in  16th  century  wars, 
471;  remains  of  Tatar  for- 
tress, 22^i 

—  strait,  controlled  by  Japan, 
203 

Tsugunawa  see  Fujiwara 
Tsugunawa 

Tsuguno,  architect,  126 

Tsuka,  Korean  prince,  mi- 
grates to  Japan,  102;  carpen- 
ters, 12fi 

Tsukiji,  in  Yedo,  naval  col- 
lege at,  009 

Tsukuda,  island,  642 

Tsukushi  see  KyushQ 

Tsunayoshi  see  Tokugawa 
Tsunayoshi 

Tsunehito,  Prince,  father  of 
Kdkaku,  rank,  630-1 

Tsuneko,  consort  of  Kwazan, 
25a 

Tsunenaga,  Prince  (1324-38), 
conspiracy  to  make  him  heir, 
389-90;  poisoned  by  Takauji, 
399 

Tsunesada,  Prince  (823-84), 

exiled  (843),  236 
Tsure-zure-gum,    "Weeds  of 

Tedium,"  362 
Tsuruga,  ancient  Kehi-no-ura, 

81.  88i  fortifications  (1280), 

351 

Tsurugaoka  hill  in  Kamakura, 
shrine  of  Uachiman,  305 

Tsushima,  islands,  in  early 
myth,  28:  silver  discovered 
(674)  and  gold  (701).  186; 
attacked  by  Toi  (10T9),  262. 
by  Mongols  (1274),  359,  and 
(1281)  3^  attacked  by 
Koreans  m  1419,  443-4; 
Korean  trarle,  444;  Chinese 
squadron  attacks,  445;  out- 
post of  Japan,  512;  Hakuscki 
wishes  to  limit  Korean  en- 
voys to,  608;  commerce,  610; 
commanding  strait,  703; 
Russian  attempts  upon,  704; 
battle  of,  Russian  fleet  de- 
feated  by  TOgQ,  723-4 

Tautsui  Junkei  (1.549-84), 
deserts  Akechi  Mitsuhide  in 
battle  of  Yamazaki,  493; 
succession  to  Nobunaga.  494 

Tsuwata  Saburo,  suicide,  313 

Tsuying,  king  of  Pohai,  Korea, 
223 

203-Metre  Hill,  Port  Arthur, 

fighting  at,  720-1 
Uchida  leyoshi,  warrior,  313 

—  Masanobu  (1619-51),  sui- 
cide, 582 

Uda,  59th  Emperor  (888-97) 
Prince  Sadami,  230-41 

Uda  Genji  of  Omi,  branch  of 
Minamoto,  265 

Ueda  castle,  5r>0,  580 

Ueno  park,  Kivomizu  temple, 
578;  hill  called  TSeitan,  583, 
599;  abbot  of,  candidate  for 
tEronc  in  1867,  fiTfi 
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Uesu^,  family,  favours  Tada- 

yoshi,  overthrows  Ashi- 
kaga,  409;  fctmnryg,  414;  two 
branches,  416;  quarrels,  419, 
431.  464;  join  against  HOjo, 
466;  shitsuji,  419;  governor- 
general  of  KwantS,  420;  pa- 
tronize schools,  449;  against 
Mogami,  471 ;  Hideyoshi 
makes  peace  with,  500 

—  Akifusa,  shUmiji  to  Shige- 
uji,  425 

—  Akisada,  estates,  426 

—  Akiyoshi,  avenges  his  father, 
406 

—  Fusaaki  (1432-66),  425 

—  Kagekatsu  (1555-1623), 
heutenant  of  Hideyoshi  in 
Komaki  war,  4Q7 , 500 ;  against 
HOjO,  503 ;  senior  minister, 
523;  with  Ishida  Katsushiga 
plots  against  leyasu,  .5.58; 
open  break  with  leyasu,  5.59 ; 
fiefs  reduced  after  Sekigahara, 
561 

—  Kenshin,  originally  Nagao 
Kagetora  (1530-78),  kwartr 
ryd,  war  with  Hojo  and  Ta- 
keda, 466-7  (ill.),  checked 
between  Xobimnga  and  Shin- 
gen,  479:  military  art,  4^ 

—  M  ochiiusa,  sent  against 
Kamakura  by  Ashikaga  Yo- 
shinori  (1439),  420 

—  Mochitomo  (1416-67) 
fortifies  Kawagoe.  426 

—  Noriaki  (1306-68),  skiUuji, 
403.  415:  exile.  409 

—  Noriharu  (d.  1379),  suicide, 
415 

—  Norimasa  (1522-79),  driven 
from  Hirai  bv  Ujivasu,  467 

—  Norimoto  (1,383-1418),  410 

—  Noritada  (14.33-54),  shilsu- 
ji  to  Shigeuji,  death,  425 

—  Norizane  (d.  1455),  plot  to 
kill,  419;  helps  defeat  Kama- 
kuraTorces  (1439).  420 

—  Shigeyoshi  (d.  1349),  s/itteu- 
ji,  exiled,  40^4-5 

—  Tomomune,  shitsuji,  415- 
16 

—  Tomosada,  shitsuji,  403 

—  Ujinori,  419 

— Yoehinori  (d.  1378),  shitsuji^ 
415.  416 

Uji,  families,  rank,  92-3; 
government,  96j  8j  establish- 
ed  and  abolished  by  Emperor, 
96-7;  taxation,  124-5,  142; 
feudal  chiefs,  128;  the  Eight 
Great  Uji,  129-30;  opposed 
by  Sh5toku,  140;  rank,  146; 
government.  164;  Jinshin, 
170;  Kami  elective,  172; 
pnncely  families,  205-6; 
academies,  206;  record7^33 ; 
territorial  names,  2S7 

Uji  river,  Yamashiro  province, 
battle  at,  dOQ 

Uiyasu  see  UojO  Ujiyasu  Google 


Uk 

Ukhtonsky,  Rear-Admiral 
Priiice,  commanding  Iiui»ian 
squadron  at  Port  Arthur,  718 

Ukita  Hideiye  (d.  1G62),  sol- 
dier of  Hideyoehi,  497,  against 
Choflokabe,  500;  commander- 
in-chief  in  Korea,  513,  51('), 
517;  one  of  5  senior  ministers, 
523;  and  Uideyoshi's  laws, 
526;  against  Icyasu,  559,  560; 
estates  forfeited,  5fil 

—  Naoiye  (1530-82),  turns 
from  Mori  to  Nobunaga,  489 

Umako  see  Soga  Umako 
Umashimadc,     ancestor  of 

Mononobe,  129 
Umeda  Genjir6,  pen-name 
"Umpin"    (1816-59),  pro- 
motes Imperial  restoration, 
669 

Umctada  Aklhisa,  metal- 
worker, 451 

Unclean,  eta  and  hinin,  in 
Kamakura  classification,  '^22 

Unebi,  Mt.,  tomb  of  Jinmiu, 
24;  Soga  mansion,  148 

Ung-jin  (Paik-chhon-ku),  Jap- 
anese defeat  at,  (662).  162 

United  States,  Japanese  rela- 
tions with,  1837,  ^46i  and 
6<)3  4;  Perry,  6(>4-5; 
Townsend  Harris,  666=1; 
Shimonoseki  affair,  ()74; 
Americans  in  education,  post- 
office,  agriculture,  etc.,  686- 
Tj  intervention  in  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  724;  threats 
of  war,  23Q 

Unkci,  sculptor,  2SQ 

Unzen,  volcano,  Christians 
tortured  in  solfataras,  333 

Upland,  onchi,  20L  2111 

Urabe  Kanetomo  (15th  cen- 
tury), Shinto,  452-3 

—  Voshida,  Shinto  doctrine 
of,  453 

Uraga,  English  refuse  for 
headquarters,653-5 ;  Manhal- 
tan  enters.  663;  Perry  in,  664 

Urup,  island,  Russians  in, 
(1792),  658 

Uryu  Sotokichi  (b.  1857), 
rear-admiral,  destroys  Rus- 
sian cruisers  at  Chemulpo,  712 

Usui  Piias  in  Yamato-dake's 
march,  idcntificat  ion  of,  86 

Usimne,  female  Kami,  61 

Usuri,  won  by  Russia  (1860), 
7fU 

Utaonomiya  family,  one  of 
ilii  (Generals  of  Kwanto,"  425 

Valognani,  Alexiinder  (1537- 
160ti),  Jesuit  vice-general, 
visits  Kuchinotsu  in  1578, 
536;  embassy,  541 

Variag,  Russian  cruiser  at 
Chemulpo,  112 

Veliicles,  proto-historic,  126; 
in  Nara  eix>ch,  2111 
"Vehicles"  of  Buddhism,  3fiS 
Veil  in  ancient  costume,  68 
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Vendetta,  beginning  of  in 
Japan  (486  a.  d.),  118-19; 
(1193),  332,  378]  of  Ako, 
()()6-7;_  illegal  in  Kyoto, 
Yedo,  Osaka  and  Sumpu,  602 

Vermilion  pillars,  209;  stamp 
of  Taikd,  529.  578 

Vilela,  Gaspard  (d.  1570), 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  in  Ky6to, 

5ai 

Village,  part  of  agaia,  180; 
assemblies,  67j  chief,  632 

Vivero  y  Velasco,  Rodrigo, 
governor  of  Pliilippines, 
agreement  with  leyasu 
(1609),  652 

Vladivostok,  strategic  situa- 
tion, 704;  Russian  squadron 
at,  crushed  by  Kamimura, 
717;  objective  of  Rozhdes- 
tvensky,  223 

Volcanic  eruptionB,  604,  G19 

Wa,  "dwarf"  or  "subservi- 
ent,"  early  Chinese  name  for 
Japanese,  60^  83^  145  (f.n.) 

Watla  Yosliimori  (1147-1213) 
son  of  Yoritomo's  benefactor, 
333;  in  liakuftt  council,  336: 
beltd  defeated  and  killed 
by  HOiO  Yoshitoki,  327l  338 

Wadded  garments,  first  men- 
tioned, in  613  A.D.,  156;  use 
prescribed,  585 

Wado,  Chinese  name  of  west- 
ern tribe  of  Japan,  77,  84 

Wado,  copi)er  era  (708-15). 
5,  i  sn 

Wji^e,  in  1498,  428  Ln. 
Waka,  wife  of  Tasa,  taken 

from  him  by  YOryaku,  111 
Waka-irut.siiko,  younger  son 

of  Ojin,  1115 

Wake,  funeral  ceremony,  24 
Wake,  Prince,  burial  of,  24  . 

—  Kivomaro  (733-'99),  ban- 
isheti,  199;  chooses  site  for 
new  capital  for  Kwainmu, 
226 

Wakiya  Yoshiharu,  son  of 
Yosliisuke,  in  defeat  of 
Takauji,  4U2 

—  Yoahisuke  (d.  13  JO),  broth- 
er of  Nitta  Yo8hisa<la  and 
pro\'incial  governor,  388;  in 
command  of  Imperial  army 
against  the  Aahikaga,  392. 
3<»9 

Wakizaka  Yasuharu  (1554- 
1620)  at  batt  le  of  Sckigahara, 
561 

Wang  Yang-ming  (1472-1529) 
philosophy  of,  officially  dis- 
placed by  (Jhutsz's,  613; 
Nakaye  T6iu  follows,  626: 
summary  of  system,  627-8; 
644 

Wani,  Korean  scribe  in  Japan, 
103,  1()9;  lus  descendant, 
Waiig-sin-i, 


103,  153 
War,  bepartmcn t 
ahO,  164^  129 


of, 


1 55 
H yobu- 
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War  CJod,  Hachimany  Oracle 
of,  1S51 

War  Office,  I^eisei-kan,  111 
Waseda    University,  TfikyS, 

founded  by  Okuma,  G&l 
Watanabe,   fleet   at,  before 

battle  of  Yashima,  316-17 
Watanabe  family,  branch  of 

Minamoto,  265 
Watarai,  temple  of,  in  lae. 

princess  priest  of,  6dl 
Watazumi-no-Kuni,  Japanese 

intercourse  with,  84 
Watch,  in  capital,  180 
Water-supply  of  Yedo,  582 
Wave-men,  rontn,  565.  584, 

587 

Wax,  vegetable,  industry,  fil2 
Weaving  in  early  times,  67-68; 

early   taxes  paid    by,  ^ 

development,  612 
Weights  and  measures,  155 
VVeihaiwei,  token  from  Chi- 
nese; (1894),  701-2 
Wei   Records,   a.d.  211-265. 

on  Japanese  markets,  ZI 
Western  Army,  Yamana  forces 

in  Onin  war,  439 
Wliale,  fossil  remains,  4&  f.n. 
White,  mourning  colour,  2A1, 

colour  of  Minamoto,  HOI 
Wi-ju,  Korea,  515;  liussians 

at,  (1904),  213 
Winter  Campaign,  570 
Wistaria,  fujiwara,  168;  bark 

used  for  mourning  garments. 

213 

Witchcraft,  in  Nara  epoch,  196 

Wo  (Japan),  tributary  xo 
Chinese  Kingdom  of  Y'en,  6i 

Woke,  see  Niuken 

Women,  use  phonetic  lan- 
guage, 3j  warriors,  3,  29.  20. 
79;  tribute  to  serpents  and 
marauders,  31;  prehistoric 
status,  75i  rulers,  85^  157; 
hostages,  86;  morality,  216. 
276-7;  literature,  240-50 
property  rights,  3.50;  in  Toku- 
gawa  period,  643;  punijsh- 
ment  of,  642;  shogun'a 
harem,  636;  illustrations, 
612,  616.  66Q 

Wrestling  in  prehistoric  times, 
75;  first  recorded  match 
B.C.),  82-3:  profeasional  sport. 
214;  (iU.),  325 

Wu,  Chinese  Emperor,  anl 
Buddhist  propaganda,  131 

Wu-Ti,  Clunese  emperor,  con- 
queror  of  Korea,  &i 

Xavier,  St.  Francis  (1506-52>, 
Je^^uit  missionary,  lands  in 
Kagoshima  (1549),  530-1;  in 
liirado,  Yomaguchi,  Kyoto, 
and  Bungo,  death,  531-i 

Yada  castle  in  Ise.  4sn 

Yae,  wife  of  Hiaeyoshi,  fol- 
lowed by  military  clique, 
522.  552 

Yaka,  mistress  of  Tenchi,  1^ 


Yak 

Yiikami,  Princess,  of  Inaba, 
marries  Great-Name 
Possessor,  14 

Yakami,  castle  in  Tamba.  490 

Yakuahi,  Buddliist  goa  of 
wisdom,  inscription  on  image 
of.  153;  y.-ji,  temple,  194  (ill.) 

Y'alu  River,  Korea,  in  1592 
campaign,  513,  515;  Chinese 
cross,  ( 1894T77gr:  Russians 
and  Japanese  on,  (1904), 
713;  Russians  defeated,  114 

Yama.  Indian  god,  25 

Yamabe,  Prince,  204;  see 
Kwammu 

—  Akahito,  poet,  214 
Yamabushi,  priests,  IM 
Yamada  TcsshQ,  on  Buahi,  3M 
Yam:iRa     Sok6  (1622-85), 

Philosopher  of  buahidd,  607-8; 
hinese  teaching,  62^ 
Yaraagata  Daini  (1725-67), 
executed,  621;  fore-runner  of 
Restoration,  622 
Yamaguchi,   Korean  envoys 
come  to,  443;  Xavier  in,  5.31, 
Jcsmts    leave,  533; 
Christians  in,  537 
Yamamoto  supix)rt  Southern 
Court,  4QQ 

Yamana,  family,  joins  South- 
em  party,  407-8;  controls 
ten  provinces,  409,  411 ; 
turns  to  Northern  Court, 
410;  crushed,  411;  rehabili- 
tated, 421;  one~or  Five  Re- 
gent Houses,  416;  holdings, 
426 ;  Hosokawa,  427;  forces 
in  Onin  war,  Westc^m  Army, 
429;  "province  holders."  43S 

—  Mitsuj'uki,  in  revolt  against 
Northern  Dynastv,  411 

—  Mochitovo.  called  Sozen, 
"Reti  Monk,^'  (1404-73),  gets 
Harima,  421;  great  estate, 
426;  in  war  on  Hatakeyama, 
427;  forces  choice  of  Shiba 
Yoshikatlo  as  kxcanryo,  428; 
deserts  Yoshimi,  429;  death, 
431i  _ 

—  Norikiyo  receives  province 
of  Mimasaka,  421 

—  Noriyuki,  captures  Shira- 
hita,  421 

—  Sozen  see  Yamana  Mochi- 
tovo 

—  tokiuji  (d.  1372),  Joins 
Ashikaga,  410 

Uj  ikiyo  rebels  (1391) 
agamst  the  Ashikaga,  411 
Yamanobe,  Princess,  173 
Yamanouchi,  family  name 
taken  by  Uesugi  Yoshinori, 
416;  feud  with  Ogigayatsu, 
419,  464;  join  them  against 
Il6j6,^BB 

Yamashina,  Kamatari's  resi- 
dence, 122 

Yamashiro,  Prince,  candidate 
for  throne  in  629  and  641, 
146;  suicide  147^ 
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Yamashiro,  early  ahrine,  64; 
campaign  from,  against 
Sujin,  canal,  155;  mean- 
ing of  name,  225;  school  of 
painters  (604  a.d  ),  155 

\  amato,  expedition  from  KyQ- 
shu  against,  21-4;  meamng 
of  name,  29,  77^  as  used  by 
Chinese,  84j  kindred  race  at 
time  of  conquest,  24^  32,  76; 
retirement  to  TsuEusIu^  32; 
culture,  49-54;  physiognomy, 
54,  58;  relations  with  Cau- 
cajsians,  55^  language,  56; 
school  of  painting,  452 

Yamato,  Prince,  human  sacri- 
fices at  burial  of  (2  a.d.),  50 

Yamato-dake  ana  Susanoo's 
sword,  13,  37j  campaign 
against  Yemishi,  36-7 ; 
against  Kumaso,  4^  85-86; 
a  swan,  65 

Yamato  Genji,  branch  of 
Minamoto,  2fi5 

—  Oguna,  earlier  name  of 
Yamato-dake,  4Q 

Yamazaki,  battle  of,  (1282), 
493 

—  Ansai,  follower  of  Chutsz, 
621;  forerunner  of  Restora- 
tion, (222 

Yanada  Takasuke,  estates, 
426 

Yanagawa  Seigan,  Imiierial 
restoration  movement,  670 

Yanagisawa  Yasuaki,  or 
Yoshiyasu,  (1658-1714), 
favourite  of  Tsunayoahi,  601- 
2^  603j  604,  605]  dismissed 
By  lenobuTBQS 

Yanamoto  Kataharu  in  civil 
war  of  1520  sqq.,  433 

Yang-chou,  taken  by  pirates 
(1556),  44fi 

Yangtzuling,  Russian  defeat 
at,  718 

Yashima,  battle,  (1185),  SH- 
IS 

Yashima,  Japanese  battleship 
lost  off  Port  Arthur,  717 

Yaso,  daughter  of  Emperor 
Reigen,  62Q 

Yasumaro  see  Ono  Yasumaro 

Year-period  (Nengo),  adoption 
of  Chinese,  645  a.d.,  161;  un- 
der two  dynasties,  3987  4M 

Yedo,  fort  built  (1456),  426; 
capital  of  KwantS,  504; 
Franciscan  mission,  545; 
Hidetada,  562;  Jiakufu,  56J; 
castle,  580;  nobles  must  reside 
in,  581-2;  rebuilt  after  fire, 
586;  art  centre,  fiQl ;  vendetta 
forbidden,  607;  tree  planting 
in,  612;  Kwanno  Chokuyo's 
school,  614;  fires,  614;  degen- 
eration, 18th  century,  619- 
20;  vagabonds,  626;  prison, 
6i2-  land  offered~to  foreign 
traders,  652j  called  Tokyo, 
682Ln. 
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Yellow  Sea,  Japanese  victory 
over  Chinese  (1894),  101 

Yemishi,  early  name  of  Ainu, 
34;  Hirafu's  expedition,  35] 
dracription,  35-41;  Yamato- 
dake's  ex|)edition,  36-7;  cap- 
tives called  Saekibe,  37;  re- 
volt in  Kazusa,  38;  language, 
Siberian  origin  ,~~56;  migra- 
tion, 59;  revolt.s,  219-20.  222 

Yen,  Pecliili,  6Q 

Yengi-shiki,  book  of  ceremo- 
nial law  (927  A.D.),  64 

Yen  Hui,  Cliinesc  painter,  45Q 

Yenisei,  Russian  mining-trans- 
port, sunk  by  mine  at  Port 
Arthur,  112 

Yenomoto  Takeaki,  Viscount 
(1839-1909),  admiral  to  the 
shoffttn,  tries  to  set  up  re- 

'  public  in  Yezo,  6ZS 

Yezo,  pit-dwellers'  remains  in, 
42;  name  related  to  Yoso,  60] 
Yemishi  in,  219;  Russians 
and  Japanese  clash  in,  658-9; 
Yenomoto's  republic  in,  618 

Yi  Sim-sin,  Korean  admiral, 
defeats  Japanese  fleet,  515-16 

Yo-chang,  prince  of  Kudara, 
defeats  Koma  (553),  beaten 
by  Sliiragi,  149 

Ywlo  (Yamanouchi  Y5d6) 
(1827-72),  feudatory  of  Tosa, 
memorial  to  shogun,  677 

Yodo,  estate  of,  522 

Yodo  or  Yodogimi,  daughter 
of  Asai  Nagamasa  and  moth- 
er of  Toyotomi  Hideyori, 
496;  civil  party  sides  with, 
522;  557;  against  leyjwu, 
565  ;  566;  leyasu  promotes 
quarrel  between  Katagiri 
Katsumoto  and,  566-7]  in- 
trigue through  her  sister, 
568;  death,  5ZQ 

\okohama,  opened  to  Ameri- 
can trade  (1858),  667 

Yoko-yama,  castle  of  Naga- 
masa, 484 

Yolang,  or  Pyong-yang, 
Korea,  83 

Yomei,  3l8t  Emperor  (586-7). 
135-6;  Buddhism,  132 

Yomi,  hades,  compared  to 
Indian  Yama,  25]  identifiwi 
with  Yomi-shima,  between 
Hoki  and  Izumo,  30. 

Yorifusa  see  Tokugawa  Yori- 
fusa 

Yoriiye  see  Minamoto  Yoriiye 
Yorimasa  conspiracy  (1180), 

29S  .300 

Yorinobu  see  Tokugawa  Yori- 
nobu 

Yoritomo  see  Minamoto  Yori- 
torao 

Yoritsunc  see  Fujiwara  Yori- 
tsunc 

Yoro,    year-periwl,  717-23. 
and  legislation  of  718,  176-84 
Yorozu,  story  of,  isr      j  by  Google 
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Yoshidu  KenkS  (1283-1350), 

recluse  and  poet,  one  of  "four 

kings,"  367 
—  ShOin  (1831-60),  leader  of 

anti-foreign    nnd  Imperial 

movement,  (370 
YoshifuBft  see  Fujiwara  Yoshi- 

fusa 

Yoshiiye  see  Minamoto  To- 

shiiyo 

Yobhikage  see  Asakura  Voslii- 
kage 

Yos !  1  i  I .  I  w  a ,     adherents  of 

Soui  licrn  Court,  400 
Yoshimana     «««  Ashikaga 

Yoahiniaaa 

Yoshimi  tee  Ashikaga  Yoshi- 
mi 

— ,  npphew  of  Yoritorno,  376 
Vojihiminc,  princely  uii,  205 
Yoshimitsu     tee  Ashikaga 

Yoshimitsu 
Yoshiinune    see  Tokugawa 

Yoshimuiio 
Yoshinaga  (Norinaga),  Prince, 

governor-general  of  O^U, 

in  the  ABhikags  revolt,  303; 

tee  Go-Murakami 
Yoshinaka    see  Muuimoto 

Yoshinaka 
Yoshinao     sea  Tokugftwa 

Yoshinao 
Yoshino,  in  Yamato,  Buddhist 

monastery  ot,  rnllying  plnrc 

for  Furubito's  followers,  139; 

Prfoce  Oama  takes  refuge  at, 

170;     rtmrlrz-f'rrna     of  Cro- 
Daigo's  followers,   397 ; 
WW  of  dynasUes,  401, 402 


m 
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Yoshino,  cruiser  lost  off  POTt 

Arthur,  717 

Yoshinobu    sos  Tokugawa 
Yoshinobu 
Yoshisada  see  Nitta  Yoshisada 
Yoshisoke  see  Wakiya  Yoehi> 

8uke 

Voshitpru  see  Murakami 
Yoshiteru 

Voshitsune  see  Minamoto  no 

Yoshitsune 

Yoso,  N.  E.  Korea,  cradle  of 

Yemishi,  60 
Y6zei,  67th  Emperor  (877- 

84),  338-9 

Yurvm     support  Southern 

Court,  400 
Yuge  no  I>6ky5,  priest,  K(>- 

kon's  love  for,  198-9 
Yui  Shu>!elsu,  leader  in  revolt 
of  ir.51.  584 

YQki,  branrli  of  Fujiwara  in 
Kwanto,  "itUi;  persuade  Shi- 
gonji  to  kill  Xoritada,  425 

—  Munehiro,  administrator  in 
0-U.388 

Yun^i  Chinese  Emperor  and 

year-period,  1403-22,  cullotl 
Eiraku  in  Japan,  418,  439, 
527 

Yura,  Strait  of.  28 

Ytiryaku,  Emperor  (457-79), 
cruelty  of  his  reign,  112-1; 
nnd  Korea,  121;  fioath  of 
iiuyato  at  hi-s  tomb,  41 ; 
serpent  worship,  65;  3  prov- 
inces added  in  his  time,  87; 
punishes  Sukitsuya  for  Ifise- 
UM^est^,  97,  suceesawni  117 


Zllft 

Yushima,  Yedo,  shrine,  fi09 

YOsho  see  Takayaiua 

Yutahito,  see  Kdgon 

YQzu  or  Yutsuki,  Chineso 
imperial  prince,  and  Chinese 
migration  to  Japan,  102 

Zcjtihn,   mathematiciaji  and 

.surveyor,  527 

Zekk.ii,   Kcholar,  adviser  of 

Yoshimitsu,  448,  449 

Zen  Uihynnd,  moditatioo', 
Buddhist  sect  of  contempla- 
tion, 2S<j;  367;  and  Mojo 
Tokimune,  '^l  ;  the  soldier's 
creed,  371;  and  int«rcouree 
with  China,  417;  priests  and 
literature  and  art,  450;  tea 
ceremonial,  452;  favoured  by 
the  Ashikaga,  453;  great 
pri(»t8,  454;  five  temples  in 
Kyoto,  455 

Zenko-ji  temple  in  Nagano 
with  i)attle  pamtings,  467 

Zenkyo  see  Suye  Harukata 

Zenyil,  priest,  liaison  with 
Empress  Taka,  238 

Z6j6-ji,  temple  of  Shiba,  Tsk- 
y6,  tomb  of  ITidetada,  .SSl^SSi 

Zoku  Nihongi  (or  \thonkt: 
Supplementary  Chronicles  ol 
Japan,  697-791  (79S),  4,  251 

—  Nihon  Koki,  Supplemen- 
tarv  Later  airaiiiele8,824-fi0 
(Sm,  5,  251 

Zui,^a,  Buddhist  priest,  envoy 
of  shdgun  to  Chma,  445 

Zufliga,  Pedro  de  (d.  1622), 
Spanish  Dominican  and  mar* 
tyr,662 
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